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In pursuauce of the authority given by the constitution, 
the President of the United States, on the 15th day of May, 
caused to be issued the proclamation which follows : 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THER UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas great and weighty matters, claiming the considcration of 
the Congress of the United States, form an extraordinary occasion for 
convening them, I do, by these presents, appoint the first Monday of 
September next for their meeting at the city of Washington; hereby 
requiring the respective Senators and Representatives then and there 
to assemble in Congress, in order to receive such communications as 
may then be made to them, and to consult and determine on, such 
measures as in their wisdom may be deemed meet for the welfare of 
the United States. Í 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States 
Eu 3J to be hereunto aflixed, and signed the sume with my hand. | 
Done at the city of Wasbingtun, the fifteenth day of May, in 
tho year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven, and of the independence of the United States the 
sixty-tirst. M. VAN BUREN. 


By the President: E 
Jonn Forsta, Secretary of State, 


LIST OF THE SENATORS. 


MAINE—Jolin Ruggles, Reuel Williams. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Henry Hubbard, Franklin Pierce. 
MASSACHUSETTS—John Davis, Danici Webster. 
RHODE ISLAND—Nehemiah R. Knight, Asher Robbins. 
CONNECTICUT—Joha M. Niles, Perry Smith. 
VERMONT—-Samuel Prentiss, Benjamin Swift. 
NEW YORK—Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, Silas Wright. 
NEW JERSEY—Samuel L. Southard, Garret D. Wall. 
PENNSYSLVANIA—James Buchanan, Samuel McKean. 
DELAWARE —R'chard H. Bayard, 'Thomas Clayton. 
MARYLAND—Joseph Kent, John S. Spence. 
VIRGINIA— William C. Rives, John J. Roane 
NORTH CAROLINA—Beitord Brown, Robert Strange. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—John ©. Calhoun, William C. 
Preston. 
GEORGIA—Alfred Cuthbert, John P. King. 
ALABAMA—Clement C. Clay, William R. King. 
MISSISSIP Pi—John Black, Robert J. Walker. 
LOUISIANA—Alexander Mouton, Robert C. Nicholas. 
TENNESSEE—Felix Grundy, Hugh L. White. 
KENTUCKY—Henry Clay, John J. Crittenden. 
ARKANSAS—William S. Fulton, Ambrose H. Sevier. 
MISSOURI-—Thoinas H. Benton, Lewis F. Linn. 


Vou. XLV.—1 


ILLINOIS--John M. Robinson, Richard M. Young. 
INDIAN A—Oliver H. Smith, John Tipton. 
OHIO--William Allen, Thomas Morris. 
MICHIGAN—Lucius Lyon, John Norvell. 
Monnay, Szrrenprn 4, 1837. 

This being the day designated in the proclamation of 
the President of the United States for a special meeting of 
both Houses of Congress, the Senate assembled in the 
Senate Chamber at the Capitol, at the usual hour of 12 
o’clock. 

Hon. RICHARD M. JOHNSON, Vice President of 
the United States, called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock, 
when forty-two Senators appeared in their seats. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, presented the credentials of 
Messrs. C. C. Cray and Roserr Srranez, Senators as 
above, who took the usual oath, 

Mr. RIVES presented the credentials of Mr. Ruanz, 
Senator as above, who was also qualified. 

On motion of Mr. KING, of Alabama, the Secretary of 
the Senate was instructed to inform the House of Repre- 
sentatives that a quorum of the Senate was now present, 
and ready to proceed to business. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved that a committee be appointed to 
join a similar committee from the House, in order to wait 
upon the President of the United States, and inform him 
that Congress was assembled and ready to receive such 
communication as he might have to make ; and the motion 
was agreed to. 

The Cuarn was, on motion of Mr. KING, of Alabama, 
authorized to appoint the said committee; and Mr. Wricur 
and Mr. Kine, of Alabama, were appointed accordingly. 

On motion of Mr. LINN, the usual number of newspa- 
pers was ordered for the use of the Senators. 

The Senate then, on motion, proceeded to the election 
of the Sergeant-at-arms and Doorkeeper to the Senate ; 
whereupon, Sreruen Haier (the late doorkeeper) was 
unanimously elected, at the first balloting, Sergeant-at-arms 
to the Senate, in room of the late Sergeant, Mr. Suacx- 
FORD, deceased; and at the third balloting, Mr. Epwanrp 
Wren was elected (out of many candidates) Doorkeeper 
in room of Mr. Harewr. 

And then the Senate adjourned. 
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Senare.) President's Message— 


tanding Comr 


ntinued Mr. C.,) we have a 
Turspay, SEPTEMBER 5. Assembled as we are, (co >) 


: i ; _ | right to look to the interests of the whole country—to the 
aaa E LT interests of all; and, for one, I must say that, although no 


iv Mr <LIN ir C ouncing to : 
aes tironeh Mr: ee : hea Clerk, ee d, ; man has come here with more ee man Ihave Irie; 
“ : i e pursoits wit 
ha ete a Speaker, Dad cnt with the res duon | a 3o pran enn sally 9c hen T 
Senate for appointing a committee to wait on the | mo a S ee 
z a Ao Unnel Staten and had appointed a com- | regard the present general, unhappy, distressed, and em- 
i en their part 2 barrassed condition of the country, I should be more ig 
mittee on . > ° K j 7 
Mr. WRIGH' 1', from the joint committee appointed to | ant, Phatever ee heve Penne, Dune Hoe sate 
inform the President of the United States that a quorum | dent, or anybody else, to r i es aoe ketene 
of the two Houses was assembled and ready to proceed | broad, comprehensive, effectual plan proposed fo relte 
to business, reported that the committee had performed the of the eae Has iat ae acest the quate wiat 
duty assigned them, and that the President had expressed | , exe sir, I wat appoiling all Saline sic! k 
is i i icate to the two Houses, | 18 tne purpose, Mang au gC eS 
n al aa 5 ie dyet as ie ; ™> | if we are limited to one single object, and whioh, peeing 
A inesse? was accordingly received from the President | we language of te toanga ing R Da eri 
of the United States, by Mr. Van Burney, his private sec- | berate upon: , ? } r a ; 
3 7 i ; thing concerning the question of the north- 
tary, and was read by the Secretary; the reading occupy- | We know nothing g the que rl 
re oak an hour eae half (See Appendit Í eastern boundary; we know nothing in regard to Texas. 
A : ; | Then what are the purposes to be answered by appointing 


Mr. WRIGHT moved the printing of 5,000 copies of a t ) Pan nung 
the message, and 1,500 of the A documents. | the Committee on Foreign Relation? ee 
Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, said be rose to second the | to have light on the su i Chae he i P A K 
motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wnicur] to | views and purposes epee Into w. sets mail i e sog i 
print an extra number of copies of the message. He te ma a a why all these commit- 

should indced have no objection to publishing double or ; tees $ : 
triple the number proposed, if it were convenient to dis- Mr. HUBBARD coe se HA Seiad geeply 
tribute them. He had accomplished the sole purpose for | as the Senator from Kentucky cou 7 i on e of any 
which ho had risen; but whilst he was up, he could not | cause which had made it necessary for snes oe F 
forbear saying that, after attentively listening to the read- | semble Congress at this time; a ne was quite pas t es ig 
ing of this message, he felt the deepest regret that the | bad left his home with as much re saps per orm Nis 
President, entertaining such views, and proposing such a duty here, as that Senator, or as any other $ ene ut 
plan for the relief of the country, as he had presented, had | Congress were now assembled; both Houses ha pemn or- 
deemed it his duty to call an extra sessiun of Congress at ganized in the usual manner, and communications had been 
interchanged that the two Houses were now ready to pro- 


this inconvenient period of the year. c t $ é 
Mr. BUCH "ANA N said he did not rise to express any | ceed in the transaction of the public business; and, aner such 
opinion or to enter into any discussion. ‘Sufficient for | 2 meeting, what was it proper for the Senate to do? By 
the day,” said he, ‘is the evil thereof.” Butit was his | the 33d rule, it was made their duty at the commencement 
wish to increase the number of copies to be printed from of each session to appoint their standing committees. This 
five thousand to ten. He thought the former number too | was the law, and it had been the invariable practice of the 
small for his proportion of it to satisfy the demand of his Senate. Aud was there any less obligation, any less pro- 
constituents, priety, or any less importance for the Senate to appoint its 
Mr. WRIGHT was ready to accept the proposition as usual standing committees at an extra session, than there 
a modificatida of his original motion, and did so. was at an ordinary session of Congress! He did not so con- 
‘The question on printing ten thousand was then put | sider the matter. The rule itself was imperative. The 
and carried, course of proceeding was to his mind plain, and he had of- 
On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the Senate then adjourned. fered the resolution m accordance with his sense of duty. 
poner He was well aware, with the Senator from Kentucky, that 
the President had, in his public message which had been 


j 
| 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, l { 
er ees communicated to Congress, alluded mainly to but one sub- 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HUBBARD offered a resolution proposing an al- 
teration in the standing rules of the Senate, and asked its 
consideration at this time. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, objecting, the resolution lies 
over till to-morrow, 

Mr. HUBBARD moved that the Senate proceed to- 
morrow to the appointment of the standing committees. 

Mr. CLAY said he should be very glad to learn from 
that part of the Senate which was capable of affording the 
information, whether it was intended to appoint all the 
standing committees, and for what purpose? It had been 
intimated in the message that those communications which 
were anuually made, aud which formed the basis and action 
of the standing committees generally, were at this time to 
be withheld until the usual period of the meeting of Con- 
gress. Indeed, we were told—~and he thought without a 
sufficient regard to the rights, and he would add, what was 
of much importance in the present crisis of the country, 
the duties which Congress had now to perform—that he 
(the President) had called them together for a certain pur- 
pose; that he meant to limit his communications to that 
purpose, and disiniss us when we should have done. 


ject, and what seemed to him to be necessarily connected 
therewith; and he was free to admit that that was a subject 
of deep and abiding importance to the interests of our whole 
country. But does the Senator know that the President 
may not, by special message during the present session, 
communicate to Congress other and different subjects? 
Certain the fact is, that the people themselves are not pre- 
cluded by the message from coming here with their me- 
morials. They have a right to present here their petitions; 
and would it he wise or proper for the Senate to refuse to 
hear, consider, and dispose of these matters in the usual 
manner, because this happened to be an extra session of 
Congress, called by the President for a particular and 
avowed purpose? He thought not. This session of Con- 
gress having commenced, he had offered to the Senate the 
resolution for the appointment of the usual committees, as 
the best and most legitimate mode for the disposal of the 
public and private business which may be presented for its 
consideration. He could not doubt that the great and ab- 
sorbing subject referred to in the President’s message 
would engage the unremitted attention, and would com- 
mand the most faithful service of the Senate; but the all- 
importance of that subject, and the fact of its being exclu- 
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sively considered in the message, was to his mind no suf- 
ficient reason against the appointment of the standing com- 
mittees. The consideration of that subject would be, and 
should be, the main business of the present session. He 
could not believe that the appointment of the committees 
would necessarily protract the session. After the comple- 
tion of the business which had summoned Congress toge- 
ther, Congress would adjourn. He was as anxious as any 
man could be to bring this session to a speedy close, to 
finish the work proper to be done; and he felt assured that, 
by exerting their best efforts, Congress would be able at 
this session to accomplish some measure which would, in 
effect, restore confidence, and give relief to the communi- 
ty. He was as desirous as the Senator from Kentucky, 
or as any other Senator could be, to have this done, and 
done specdily. He had, therefore, thus early introduced 
the resolution for the appointment of the committees. He 
hoped to see this a short but a business session. Itseemed 
to him that every consideration of policy and of duty should 
induce the Senate at this time to make the appointment of 
their committees. He hoped, therefore, that his motion 
would be adopted. 
The motion was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. WALKER, the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 


The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. HurBaR»D, por- 
posing to amend the 33d rule of the Senate, by the in- 
sertion of the words +“ Committee on Patents and the Pat- 
ent Office,” was, on his motion, taken up. 

Mr. GRUNDY stated that the reasons which had in- 
fluenced the mover of the amendment were to provide for 
the appointment of a committee to have especial charge of 
every thing relating to patents and the Patent Office; for 
neither branch of Congress had ever appointed a committce 
solely for that purpose. In the Senate, every thing con- 
nected with the subject had heretofore been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. That committee, however, 
being almost always engaged with subjects of its own of 
importance, had frequently found it impossible to pay that 
attention to others which they deserved; and hence the ne- 
cessity of creating a committee to take especial charge of 
all matters in relation to patents and the Patent Office. He 
hoped that the amendment would be adopted. 

The question was then taken on the adoption of the 
resolution, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from certain 
delegates of a meeting held at Erie, praying for an appro- 
priation to construct a McAdamized turnpike road from the 
Cumberland road to lake Erie. 

Mr. B. observed that he did not believe that it was the 
intention of Congress, at this time, to go into the general 
transaction of business. Should it be their disposition to 
do so, (which he trusted might not be the case,) he would 
ask to have the memorial referred to an appropriate com- 
mittee. However, as he had received the memorial, it was 
his duty to present it. He then moved that it be laid on the 
table and printed ; which was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the Senate then proceed- 
ed to ballot for the chairmen of the several standing commit- 
tees. After the balloting had been some time proceeded 
in, 

Mr, CLAY, of Kentucky, said that, as the complexion 
of the Senate was well known, he thought this waste of 
time might be avoided by leaving it, on the present occa- 
sion, as had been the practice at some times formerly, to 
the Vicz Preston to appoint the committees. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. GRUNDY, Mr. 
KING, of Alabama, and Mr. HUBBARD, participated, 
Mr. Crax’s proposition was agreed to without dissent ; and 
by general consent the Vice Presinentr was authorized to 


appoint the several committees, and time for this purpose 
given till to-morrow. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved that three thousand extra copies 
of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitted 
with the message of the President of the United States, be 
printed in lieu of the number first ordered. Agreed to. 

The Senate then, on motion of Mr. KING, of Alabama, 
went into secret session on executive business ; after which, 
on the doors being opened, the Senate adjourned. 


Fuivay, SEPTEMBER 8. 


The CHAIR announced that, in pursuance of the au- 
thority vested in him yesterday by the Senate, he had ap- 
pointed the following members of the various standing 
committees of the Senate: 

On Foreign Relations. —Mr. Buchanan, chairman, Mr. 
Tallmadge, Mr. King, of Georgia, Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
Mr. Rives. 

On Finance-—Mr. Wright, chairman, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Benton, Mr. Hubbard. 

On Comnerce.—My, King, of Alabama, chairman, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Brown, Mr. Ruggles, Mr. Norvell. 

On Manufactures. —Mr. Niles, chairman, Mr. Buchan- 
an, Mr, Preston, Mr. Strange, Mr. Pierce. 

On Agriculture.—Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, chairman, 
Mr. Spence, Mr. Linn, Mr. McKean, Mr. Black. 

On Military Affairs.—Mr. Benton, chairman, Mr. 
Preston, Mr. ‘Tipton, Mr. Wall, Mr. Allen. 

On the Militia.—Mr. Wall, chairman, Mr. Swift, Mr 
Clay, of Alabama, Mr. Mouton, Mr. Smith, of Indiana. 

On Naval Affairs. —Mr. Rives, chairman, Mr. South- 
ard, Mr. ‘Tallmadge, Mr. Cuthbert, Mr. Williams. 

On Public Lands.—My. Walker, chairman, Mr. Fal- 
ton, Mr. Clay, of Alabama, Mr. Roane, Mr. Prentiss. 

On Private Land Claims.—Mr. Linn, chairman, Mr. 
Sevier, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Mouton, Mr. Lyon. 

On Indian Affairs. —Mr. White, chairman, Mr. Sevier, 
Mr. Tipton, Mr. Linn, Mr. Swift. 

On Claims.—Mr. Hubbard, chairman, Mr. Tipton, Mr. 
Crittenden, Mr. Strange, Mr.. Young. 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Mr. Brown, chairman, Mr. 
White, Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Norvell, Mr. Smith, of Con. 

On the Judiciary.—Mr. Grandy, chairman, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. King, of Georgia, Mr. Wall, Mr. Clayton. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads.—Mr. Robinson, 
chairman, Mr. Grundy, Mr. Knight, Mr. Brown, Mr. Niles. 

On Roads and Cunals.—-Mr. ‘Tipton, chairman, Mr. 
McKean, Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Young, Mr. Williams. 

On Pensions. —Mr. Morris, chairman, Mr. Sevier, Mr. 
Prentiss, Mr. Pierce, Mr. Roane. 

On the District of Columbia.—Mr. Kent, chairman, 
Mr. King, of Ala., Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Roane, Mr. Allen. 

On Patents and the Patent Office. —Mr. Ruggles, chair- 
man, Mr. Strange, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Prentiss, Mr. Robinson. 

On the Contingent Expenses of the Senate.—Mr. Me- 
Kean, chairman, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Black. : 

On Engrossed Bills.—Mr. Clay, of Ala., Mr. Smith, 
of Indiana, Mr. Norvell. 

On Enrolled Bills. —Mr. Smith, of Con., Mr. Lyon, 
Mr. Allen. k 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, so much of the message of 
the President and of the Secretary of the Treasury’s report 
as relates to the subject of finance, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

And, on motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the appropriate parts 
of the same documents were referred to the Cummitice on 
the Judiciary. 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, it was 

Resolved, That when the Senate adjourn, it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

After executive business, the Senate adjourned till Monday. 
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Monnay, SEPTEMBER |]. 

The CHAIR stated the order of the day to he the elec- 
tion of a Secretary of the Senate; whereupon, the Senate 
proceeded to ballot for Secretary, and at the first ballot 
Asnury Dicnixs, Esq. received 39 votes out of 40, and 
was declared duly elected. 

On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the Senate then proceeded 
to the election of Chaplain ; when, after four ballotings, 
the number of candidates being twenty-one, the Rev. Mr. 
Suicer, of the Methodist Church, Georgetown, received a 
majority of the votes, and was declared duly elected. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
Mr. WRIGHT, chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred that part of the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States relating to the distribution of the 
surplus revenuc, and other matters, reported a bill for the 
postponement of the fourth instalment of the deposite to 
the States till further provision therefor by law. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the bill: 
A bill to postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with 
the States. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives af the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the transfer of the fourth instalment of deposites 
directed to be made with the States under the thirteenth 
section of the act of June 23d, 1836, be, and the same is 
hereby, postponed until further provision by law. 

Mr. WRIGHT said that, as the time the committee had 
was but short, he should now merely report the above bill, 
which he would move to be read a first time, and ordered 
to a second reading, with a view to take it up to-morrow; 
when he expected the committee would be able to report 
further. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he hoped this bill would not be 
pressed so rapidly. It was due to the Senate to have the 
whole subject before them, and he therefore hoped that this 
bill would be suffered to rest until it should be seen what 
other measures the committee might propose. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he roso to express a wish that, 
whether the measures proposed were to be considered sep- 
arately, or whether they were to be considered all together, 
they might be considered and decided upon with all the 
proinptness and despatch consistent with considerate legis- 
lation, Tt was not his good fortune to concur with the 
committee, nor did he think the measure suited to the exi- 
gencies and condition of the country ; but, whatever meas- 
ure might be Introduced here for the purpose of meeting 
the existing exigency of the Government, and the wide dis- 
-tress of the country, should receive no hindrance, obstruc- 
tion, or delay from him, 

Mr. W, would content himself with a short statement 
of his views, when the measure came up; and he should 
leave it in the hands of the majority known to be favorable 
to the existing administration, both in the Senate and in 
the House; but he would beseech those majorities to pro- 
nounce their judgment in form of law. They have the 
power, and they have the responsibility also, I (said Mr. 

W.) shall do nothing to obstruct them in the prompt exer- 
„cise of their power; nor will I do any thing tending to di- 
minish their responsibility. He was connected with the 
manufacturing and with the mercantile interest, and thought 
he saw Oppression ‘on the labor and industry of the coun- 
try, which required relief. He saw things connected with 
the Government which demanded from Government an ef- 
ficient as well as a prompt relief. He thought it not ne- 
cessary that all these measures should be considered togeth- 
er; but the earlier they were considered the better, 

Mr. CALHOUN explained that he did not desire any 
delay; on the contrary, he agreed with the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Wensten] in the necessity of an 
early and full decision on the several points recommended. 


The bill, as reported by Mr. Wrient, was then ordered 
to a second reading. s a 

Mr. HUBBARD presented three private petitions, and 
moved thei: reference to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CALHOUN adverted to the importance of de- 
spatching the special business now before Congress, and 
expressed the hope that all ordiuary business would be post- 
poned till that purpose should be accomplished, i 

Mr. HUBBARD explained the nature of the petitions 
which he had presented, and remarked that they might be 
referred without interrupting more important business, and 
might be acted upon either at this, or the ensuing session 
of Congress. i 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he entirely concurred with the 
Senators from Massachusetts and South Carolina in re- 
gard tothe course which business ought to take at the pres 
ent session of Congress, He believed it was not expect- 
ed by the country, and it would be inconvenient to both 
Houses of Congress, to continue this session up tothe reg- 
ular time for the next. If petitions should be sent to the 
standing committees, it would be regarded as conclusive 
evidence of a design to proceed to ordinary business; and 
if this should be done, Congress would be here till June. 
Mr. B. would not object to consider any special and im- 
portant matters at this session, but he was in favor of post- 
poning the ordinary business till the usual time; and in order 
to try what course the Senate meant to pursue, he moved 
to lay the petitions on the table; and it was so ordered, 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, presented the following reso- 
lution, which lies over one day : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of restoring to the 
district court of the United States for the northern district 
of Alabama its former jurisdiction. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said he was in favor of consid- 
ering special matters of moment at this session; and the 
subject of this resolution he considered both important and 
demanding to be acted upon as early as possible. It was 
necessary to the proper administration of justice. 

Mr. CLAY also offered the following resolution, which 
he represented as important, and yet more pressing; and 
he therefore asked that it might be now considered : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of altering the time 
for holding the United States courts of the ninth judicial 
circuit, 

This resolution was accordingly adopted. 

On motion of Mr. PRESTON, the Senate adjourned. 


Tursnar, SEPTEMRER 12. 
DISTRICT COURTS. 


The following resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Cray, 
of Alabama, was taken up for consideration : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of restoring to the 
district court of the United States for the northern dis- 
triet of Alabama its former jurisdiction. 

Mr. CLAY explained his reasons, in brief, for offering 
the resolution at the present time. It was a matter, it was 
trae, of mere local consideration ; yet he presumed it would 
not encounter objection from any quarter. The object of 
the change was to expedite the public business, much in- 
convenience and delay having resulted from the present 
time of holding the court, 

Mr. GRUNDY asked, if the change were made as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Alabama, whether the desired 
object would be-eflected. He recollected that, some fif- 
teen years since, an attempt was made to introduce some- 
thing like a uniform system in relation to these matters. 
He would say, if the subject were referred, the committee 
would endeavor to do what was right. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN submitted to the gentleman whether 
any inconvenience would he sustained if the subject were 
deferred until the next session. 

Mr. CLAY explained that the business would be delay- 
ed for that length of time. 

Mr. SEVIER begged to offer an amendment, so as to 
embrace the State of Arkansas, and to insert, after the word 
Alabama, ‘and to the district court of the State of Arkan- 
sas.’ Mr. S. explained the necessity of the adoption of 
this amendment, on the ground of the delay that was oc- 
casioned, In that country there were frequent murders of 
the whites by the Indians, and of the Indians by the whites; 
and in all cases they had to remain twelve months in prison 
before trial. 

The amendment was adopted, and the resolution as 
amended agreed to. 


FOURTH INSTALMENT. 


The bill to postpone the fourth instalment of deposite 
with the States being taken up— 

Mr. WRIGHT said that, before the bill was read a 
second time, he would ask the indulgence of the Senate to 
make a short explanation in regard to the Committee on 
Finance. Yesterday morning, when the bill was reported 
from that committee, he took the opportunity of stating 
that, in all probability, they would report further this morn- 
ing. They, however, found themselves unable to do so, 
partly in consequence of heing unable to prepare the labor- 
ed details before them, and having found at their meeting 
this morning two members of the committee unexpected- 
ly absent, The one, as he was informed since he came 
into the Senate, was called away by business, over which 
he had no control; and the other was so indisposed as to 
be unable to attend either the Senate or the committee. 
He mentioned these facts as an apology for not fulfilling his 
promise. He felt a confident hope, from the best judgment 
he could form, that the committce would be able to report 
in fall on Thursday next. 

The bill was then taken up, read a second time, and, 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, the further considera- 
tion of it was postponed till to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the Senate spent 
some time in executive business, and then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 


Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported a bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes. 
Read a first time, and ordered to a second reading. 

(This bill authorizes the issue of Treasury notes to an 
amount not exceeding millions of dollars, and of de- 
nominations not less than $100, and provides that the 
notes be redeemed by the United States, at the Treasury, 
after one year from their date, to bear interest for the said 
term; rate of interest to be fixed by the Secretary, not to 
exceed six per cent. per annum; the faith of the United 
States to be solemnly pledged for the redemption of said 
notes. Also, that the notes be signed by the Treasurer of 
the United States, and countersigned by the Register of 
the Treasury ; separate accounts of the number signed to 
be kept by each officer as a mutual check. These officers 
are by this section also authorized to employ such addi- 
tional clerks as these duties may render necessary ; their 
salary to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 4th authorizes the Secretary to issue these notes 
to all creditors of the United States who choose to receive 
them at par, and also to borrow money on the credit of 
such notes. 

Section 6th enacts that such notes shall everywhere be 
received in payment of all duties, taxes, &c., and for public 
dands. 

Section 9th makes it felony to counterfeit said notes, 
and fixes the penalty on conviction. ] 


bill authorizing the postponement of the payment of duty 
bonds. Read once, and ordered to a second reading. 

[This bill provides that the extension of credit for duties 
now outstanding shall be six months from the time the ori- 
ginal bond became due; and making the condition in each 
case to depend on the same conditions as to additional se- 
curity, interest, &c. prescribed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the extension of revenue bonds since May; and 
not to include any bonds where the parties have not given 
additional security, or made part payment, or are (by the 
proper officers of the Government) considered insolvent or 
unsafe security for their bonds. 

Section 2d provides an additional credit of six months 
granted on ull bonds which may be given during the period 
of one year from and after the 1st of October, 1837. Also, 
that, where the security in any bond postponed is satisfac- 
tory, the principal and sureties shall not be disabled from 
being the same for other bonds, though the first bond be 
not yet paid. } 

Mr. WRIGHT also reported from the same committee a 
bill adjusting the remaining claims on the late deposite 
banks; which was also read, and ordered to a second read- 
ing. 

(Section Ist provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be authorized to withdraw the public moneys remaining in 
any of the late deposite banks, in as convenient a manner 
to them as may be suitable to the interests of Government. 
No bank having met, or which shall meet, the requisitions 
of the Department, to pay any further interest than that 
required by the deposite act of 23d June, 1836. 

Section 2d provides that, in case of neglect or refusal on 
the part of the banks to comply with the requisitions of the 
Seerctary of the Treasury, then such banks shall be sued 
at law, unless bond with security be given, providing for 
payment in three instalments: the first instalment after 
two months from the passage of this act; the second, after 
five months, and the remainder after eight months from the 
same period ; interest being paid at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum from the time of default, and damages to be 
paid accruing from protests or other causes. 


FOURTH INSTALMENT. 

The special order of the day, being the bill to postpone 
the fourth instalment of the deposite to the States— 

Mr. CALHOUN said he hoped that this bill would not 

now be acted upon. It was his wish that no action should 
be had on any of these measures proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance until a report had been made. He 
hoped, therefore, that the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Wnurenr] would consent to a postponement until all the 
contemplated measures should have been reported. 
Mr. WRIGHT said he had no strong desire upon the 
subject, other than to expedite, as far as was possible, the 
business before the Senate and Congress. He was not 
aware that any bills yet to be reported by the committee 
would affect the question on the present bill; he, however, 
felt no strong desire to press this bill in particulary, as he 
hoped the committee would complete the business before it 
to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the bill was then post- 
poned until to-morrow; and 

The Senate adjourned. 


Taurspay, SEPTEMBER 14, 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, report- 
ed the following bills, which were severally read and or- 
dered to a second reading : 

1. A bill to authorize goods and merchandise to be de- 
posited in the public stores. 

(This bill authorizes the deposite of goods in the public 
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stores, under the requisite precautions, allowing them to 
be transported to other districts, or to be exported, on cer- 
tain conditions; to be sold, if requisite, at the end of three 
years, so far as to pay the duties, storage, and other neces- 
gary expenses.] , Ye A 

2. A bill imposing additional duties, as depositaries, in 
certain cases, on public officers. _ . 

{This bill provides for the receiving and safekeeping of 
the public revenue, by the various receiving officers, post- 
masters, &c., until regularly called for by the Department. 
The bill contains many details, especially of precaution, 
to secure the faithfulness of officers having the custody of 
the public money.] l 

3. A bill to revoke the charters of such banks in the 
District of Columbia as shall not resume specie payments 
in a specified time ; and for the suppression of small notes 
in the District. 

[This bill requires the payment of specie on all notes of 
and under ten dollars, in sixty days from the date of the 
bill; and on all notes‘of a larger denomination, in six 
months. It provides for the appointment of three public 
commissioners, in case of failure; not interrupting, how- 
ever, the due course of law. It forbids the issuing notes 
under five dollars; and requires that within thirty days all 
notes of individuals and private corporations, under five 
dollars, shall be neither issued nor passed, under the pen- 
alty of a fine of not more than fifty dollars for each of- 
fence—one-half to the prosecutor. The banks to forfeit 
their charters for non-compliance with the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. HUDBA RD offered the following resolution, which 
lies over one day: 

Resolved, That after this day the daily meeting of the 
Senate shall be at ten o’clock, instead of twelve, till other- 
wiso ordered. 

FOURTH INSTALMENT. 

The Sonato proceeded to the consideration of the special 
order, the bill to postpone the payment of the fourth in- 
stalment of the deposites to the States. 

Mr. RIVES said he understood that this day the Com- 
mittee on Finance expected to make a full report on the 
subjects which had been referred to hem. But there was 
one subject most interesting to the country, on which they 
had not reported at all; they had reported no bill to desig- 
nate the kinds of funds in which the public dues are to be 
received. As Mr. R. had understood it to be the general 
sense of tho Senate that no action should be had on any 
measure till all should be reported, he would now move 
that the Senate adjourn, 

Mr. WRIGHT said the Committee on Finance had 
taken up the message of the President and the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, had givon them a full con- 
sideration, and had now reported all the measures which 
they proposed to report, or which they deemed it their duty 
to report. They had considered the subject mentioned by 
the Sonator from Virginia, and had concluded to let the 
law on that subject remain as it is, 

Mr. RIVES said, that, not having an opportunity to 
know the views of the committee, he had taken it for grant- 
ed that they would report on every subject embraced in 
the message-and Treasury report, both of which, he be- 
lieved, had suggested that it ought to be determined in 
what kinds of funds. the revenue should be collected. It 
was now announced by the chairman that no communica- 
tion from the committee would be made on the subject. 
Mr. R. would therefore proceed on the assumption that the 
committee intended to leave the laws on that subject as 
they now arey and, that being the case, and Mr. R. be- 
lieving that all the measures proposed and to be Proposed 
would have a mutual bearing and dependence on each 
other; and believing it to be infinitely more important to 
the country that what Congress should do should be well 


done, rather than done quickly, Mr. R. moved that when 
the Senate adjourned it should adjourn to. meet on Mon- 
day next, that all the bills reported on the subject might be 
examined, compared, and carefully considered by mem- 
bers before the Senate came to act on them. Mr. f R. said 
it was as inconvenient for him to remain here as it would 
be for any one; but whatever the inconvenience, he pre- 
ferred that all measures should be duly and amply consid- 
ed. 

j Mr. NILES said that he regretted the honorable Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Rivrs] should have felt it his duty 
to ask for a further delay of the business before the Senate, 
by a motion for adjournment until next week. When the 
first bill was reported by the Committee on Finance, sev- 
eral days since, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Caxnouy]~suggested that it would „be inexpedient to act 
on that, or any single measure, until we had before us all 
the bills which were to be expected from that committee, 
relating to important subjects, presented in the message of 
the President. The necessity of this course, although he 
believéd doubted by some, was generally acquiesced in. 
Since then, the committee have reported a number of bills 
for carrying out all thè great measures recommended in the 
message, which they deem it important to be acted upon 
during the present session ; and the chairman has informed 
us that they do not intend to report any more bills. If his 
distinguished friend from Virginia, or any other Senator, 
thought that the bills reported did not cover the whole 
ground, they would of course have an opportunity to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

But (said Mr. N.) the whole subjects. are before us; if 
not in the bills reported, they are submitted in the message. 
Our whole work is before us; we now see what is to be 
done, and he thought that it was our duty to enter upon 
it without further delay. We are now in the last half of 
the second week, and have done nothing; and it is propo- 
sed to adjourn over to the third week before we enter upon 
the business for which we have been convened. He did 
not complain of the delay so far, but on the contrary would 
say (for he thought it due to them) that the committee to 
whom the grave and important subjects contained in the 
message had been submitted had been remarkably faithful 
and industrious in the discharge of their duties, They 
had performed their service, and it now remained for us to 
enter upon ours, which he hoped would be dene without 
further delay. Congress had been assembled at an extra- 
ordinary conjuncture to perform a special service, and he 
hoped, now we had the work before us, that we should en- 
ter upon it, and continue our labors with diligence and 
perseverance, so as to despatch the business, and close 
the session as soon as was consistent with the full delib- 
cration and reasonable discussion due to the important sub- 
jects before us. 

But we are told by the honorable Senator from Virginia 
that the several subjects are so connected, that we cannot 
with propriety act upon one, without an opportunity to 
examine and compare them, and make up our minds upon 
the whole. He wishes time for examination, reflection, 
and consultation. But he (Mr. N.) thought there had al-. 
ready been sufficient time for these purposes, and he did 
not consider that there was much connexion between the 
bill for postponing the fourth deposite to the States, which 
would be acted upon to-day, and the- several bills that the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on Finance had just 
reported. 

Sir, (said Mr. N.) we have been called here at an extra- 
ordinary emergeney, when the business of the country was 
deranged, and the Public mind in an unsettled and feverish 
state; the expectations of the people are excited; the eyes 
of the whole country are upon us. At such a time, and 
under such circumstances, Congress cannot remain in ses- 
sion without a prodigious influence for good or for evil; 
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and he greatly feared it would be the latter. A protracted 
session, he was persuaded, would tend to agitate and disturb 
the public mind, already sufficiently unsettled, that could 
hardly fail of increasing existing difficulties, which depend 
much, if not mainly, on a general want of confidence. 
Would gentlemen prolong the present, so as to run it into 
the regular annual session? He hoped no one was dispo- 
sed to do this; nothing, in his opinion, could have a more 
injurious effect. He was sensible of the great and mo- 
mentous importance of the subjects before Congress, and 
was as desirous as any one could be that time should be 
allowed for their full consideration and reasonable discus- 
sion; but he believed it due to the country that we enter 
upon this at once, and continue our labors with diligence, 
so as to bring the session to a closé as soon as possible. 
He therefore hoped that the Senate would now take up the 
bill for the postponement of the fourth instalment to the 
States, which was the order of the day. 

Mr. WRIGHT said it was but justice to himself and 
the committee to say that it was not their purpose to press 
any measure unkindly, unnecessarily, or prematurely upon 
the Senate. And even if such had been their disposition, 
it was not in their power. But Mr. W. had been request- 
ed by the members of the committce to say that the com- 
mittee had already reported all that they expected to report 
on the subject. ‘Che committee had had free and full con- 
sultations with the Secretary of the Treasury on the sub- 
jects referred to in the message and the report, and had 
now submitted to the Senate all the measures which it ap- 
peared to them proper to propose. The facts before them 
showed a high necessity of speedy action, on the two first 
bills at least, with which the latter bills had no intimate 
connexion. Mr. W. would, therefore, ask that the first 
(the postponement of the deposite) bill might be consider- 
ed this morning, and to this effect several Senators had 
expressed to him their wishes. Under these evidences of 
such a disposition in the body, no one could suppose that 
he (Mr. W.) had any desire unkindly to press the action 
of the Senate upon any subject. 

Mr. RIVES said he did not attribute any unkindness 
to the Senator. He knew too well his accustomed parlia- 
mentary courtesy to suspect him of such a disposition. 
But that honorable member, as well as the honorable 
member from Connecticut, must perceive that there were 
other members whose situation was materially different 
from theirs. ‘They from the first had free access to all the 
documents on the subject, and the advantage of free com- 
munication with the head of the Treasury Department. 
But such was not the case with all the members, and it 
was not so with himself. He and others had not been 
aware of the character of the President’s message till it 
was communicated; and they had not prepared themselves 
to act on an assumption of what it might be. Mr. R. 
therefore now asked the privilege of time to consider the 
subject for himself; and not for the purpose, as had been 
intimated by the Senator from Connecticut, of private 
consultation. Mr. R. was determined to act on his own 
responsibility, without private consultation; and if there 
had been, or was to be, any such consultation, it was not 
by him. The expectations of the constituents of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut were different from those of Mr. R.’s 
constituents—that they should merely set the machine of 
Government in operation, and then gohome. Mr. R. was 
not sent here for the relief of the Government merely, but 
for the relief of the people first. And especially Mr. R. 
did not wish to cast the slightest reproach on the Com- 
mittee on Finance; but they would permit him to say that 
he did not perceive, in the measures which the committee 
had proposed, any thing to relieve the sufferings of the 
community. They were merely convenient for the Gov- 
ernment, and were so far important. But Mr. R. felt 
bound to his constituents to provide some remedy, if any 


could be found, for their distresses, and those of the com- 
munity at large; and there was one which Mr. R. thought 
very obvious. Restore but confidence through the country, 
and it would again at once be erect and prosperous. But 
where was any thing from the committee that could have 
any such tendency? 

Such a measure Mr. R. was desirous to see; and if it 
should appear from no other quarter, he would take it upon 
himself, humble as he was, to offer some measure having a 
tendency to produce that result, and relieve the distresses 
of his bleeding country. Gentlemen had compared the 
economy of a short session with the great interests of the 
country. But Mr. R. thought, if economy alone were to 
be considered, it would be more economical, and save the 
mileage of a double session, to hold but one session instead 
of two, and to go at once upon the general business of the 
nation. Mr. R. had no disposition to remain here; his 
private interests demanded that he should be at home. 
But he would sacrifice every such interest, and every per- 
sonal convenience, on the altar of his country. Now, if 
ever, was the time to restore cunfidence; and now, while 
the elements of national relief and prosperity were lying 
dormant before them, and only requiring the breath of 
Congress to put them in action, he called upon gentlemen 
not merely to think of providing facility for the operations 
of Government, but to look to the great interests of the 
people. 

Mr. R. believed something might be done for the good 
of the community. If the Government could do harm, it 
could also do good. He meant no reproaches—all Gov- 
crnments were capable of doing harm, as well as good; and 
it was peculiarly incumbent on ours, at the present crisis, 
to do what it could for the good of the country, and to the 
full extent of its power. But they ought not to act on 
trust. However others might act, Mr. R. could not act 
to his satisfaction without examination by himself. He 
repeated, that he deemed it infinitely more important for 
them to act well than hastily. He might not be so happy 
as to comprehend these subjects as readily as others; but 
he deeply felt their importance, both to the present welfare, 
and to all the future destinies of the country. 

Whether the session should be long or short—whether 
continued to the next or not—depended on the wisdom and 
responsibility of Congress. But if these great and impor- 
tant subjects could not be well and deliberately disposed of 
before the first of December, Mr. R. would, by all means, 
remain; and he felt now ready to take the oath of the mem- 
bers of the French convention, not to disperse till the coun- 
try should be relieved. As yet, Mr. R. had not seen one 
measure proposed for this purpose. 

Mr. CALHOUN was deeply impressed with the mag- 
nitude and danger of the present emergency. It, however, 
had not taken him by surprise, nor was it unlooked for by 
him. In his humble opinion, of the many difficulties 
through which the country had passed within the last five- 
and-twenty years, this was by far the most distressing and 
overwhelming. Seeing and believing this, he had come 
here with a full and fixed determination to do his duty, 
despite of all personal considerations and party feeling; 
for, when his country was in danger, he knew but one im- 
pulse, and that was to perform his duty, He had been 
looking forward with the most intense anxiety for the 
remedy which would be proposed. Fixing two great points 
in his mind, he had observed the most strict reserve until 
he saw the plan of the administration. Having now seen 
it, he felt that the only feature in the message, and in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which gave char- 
acter to the present bill, was to be abandoned. . For him- 
self, while he was ready to act on this understanding, he 
must say that, with regard to the other measures, he re- 
garded them as nothing—as perfectly immaterial. And 
he would tell gentlemen that this was not a crisis for weak. 
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He professed 
himself prepared to act immediately on the bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he felt himself bound, in pursu- 
ance of his pledge, to. give as early an opportunity of con- 
sidering the measures proposed by the Committee on Fi- 
Nance as was consistent with considerate legislative delibe- 
ration. That which governed him in this case, to a great 
degree, was the apprehension which he felt (perhaps it 
might be erroneous and unfounded) that no measures were 
likely to be offered to Congress, under the recommendation 
of the message, or Treasury report, which would meet with 
his approbation. * 

In the mean time, Mr. W. was as ready as the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rives] to stay here till May next, if 
necessary; but whatever procrastination was indulged in 
here, was a protraction of the evil oppressing the country. 
He hoped, therefore, the Senator from Virginia would 
agree to consent that the measure first proposed by the 
commitice be now brought before the Senate, and be now 
examined, because there are other measures dependent upon 
it. The first step, as it seemed to him (Mr. W.) the 
most proper to be decided upon, was, whether the payment 
of the fourth instalment should he postponed; because the 
period was now near at hand when that instalment was to 
have been paid. ‘This question ought to be settled one 
way or the other. ‘They were bound, in consideration of 
the great suffering and distress now oppressing the coun- 
try, to make trial of some measures. 

Mr. RIVES said that, as it appeared to him there was a 
disposition in the Senate to take up this bill, and as he un- 
derstood tho Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer] 
felt a personal interest in its iramediate consideration—in- 
tending to deliver his sentiments on it to-day—he (Mr. R.) 
would withdraw his motion. It was, however, his decided 
opinion that the action demanded of them on all these meas- 
ures was not simply and merely to put the Government in 
motion again, but to provide effectual and immediate relief 
for the people, in preference to affording aid in the first 
place to Government. This object he (Mr. R.) thought 
not very likely to be promoted by taking up this bill; but, 
in compliance with the general opinion of the Senate, he 
should withdraw his motion, 

Mr. WEBSTER then roso, and said that the importance 
of the present crisis and the urgency of this occasion was 
such as to lead him earnestly to desire that some measures 
of adequate relief might come from the quarter which alone 
had the power to eflect any thing, by the majority it com- 
manded, Much as I differ from them, (said Mr. WwW.) I 
would be glad to accept any measure of substantial relief 
which they might bring forward. I think, sir, I see such a 
necessity for relief as nover before, within my recollection, 
has existed in this country, and I regret to be obliged to 
suy that the measures proposed by the President, in his 
message to Congress, and reiterated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his report to the same body, only regard one 
object, and are, in their tendency, only directed to one 
branch of ‘partial relief. T'he evils, however, under which 
the community uow suffers, (said Me. W.) though related, 
and of the same family, are yet capable of distinct consider- 
ation. In the first place, there are the wants of the Treas- 
ury, arising froin the stoppage of payments and the falling 
off of the revenue. This is an exigency requiring the con- 
sideration of Congress; it is an evil threatening to suspend 
the functions of at least one department of the Government, 
unless it be remedied. Another and a greater evil is, the 
prostration of credit—the interruption brought upon all busi- 
nesg transactions, arising from the suspension of all the 
local banks throughout the country, with some few and 
trifling exceptions. Hence has proceeded a prostration of 


the local currency, and a serious obstruction and difficulty 
thrown in the way of buying and selling. A third want is, 
the want of an accredited paper medium, equal to specie, 
having equal credit over all parts of the country, capable of 
serving for the payment of debts and carrying on the in- 
ternal business of the country throughout and between the 
different and distant sections of this great Union. These 
three evils, though they are co-existent and cognate in their 
being, cannot be met by the same measures of relief. If re- 
lief is given to the one, it docs not follow that you will re- 
lieve the others; if you replenish the Treasury, and thus 
bring a remedy to that evil, this brings no relief to the dis- 
ordered currency. And again: if the local currency is re~ 
lieved, it docs not supply the other want, namely, that of a 
universally accredited medium. 

It has, no doubt, struck the country generally that the 
most important objection to the message is, that it says no- 
thing about relief to the country, directly and mainly ; the 
whole amount of the proposition it contains relates to the 
Government itself; the interest of the community is treated 
as collateral, incidental, and contingent. So in the com- 
munication made by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
state of the currency—the condition in which the commerce 
and trade of the country now are—is not looked at as a 
prominent and material object. ‘The Secretary’s report, as 
well as the message itself, exclusively regards the interest 
of the Government, forgetting or passing by the people, 
The outpourings of the Secretary, which are very consider- 
able in quantity, are under seven heads—the exact number 
of the seven vials of which we read. But the contents of 
none of these are concocted or prepared in reference to the 
benefit of the community ; all the medicine is intended for 
the Government Treasury, and there is none for the sick- 
ness and disease of society, except collaterally, remotely, 
and by-the-by. It is, however, to the credit of the Presi- 
dent that he has given, in an unequivocal and intelligible 
manner, his reasons for not recommending a plau for the 
relief of the country ; and they are, that, according to his 
view, it is not within the constitutional province of Gov. 
ernment. F confess (said Mr. W.) this declaration is to 
me quite astounding, and I cannot but think that, when it 
comes to be considered, it will produce a shock upon the 
whole country. This avowed disregard of the public dis- 
tress, upon the ground of alleged want of power; this ex- 
clusive concern for the interest of Government and revenue; 
this broad line of distinction, now, for the first time, drawn 
between the interests of the Government and the interests 
of the people, must certainly present a new era in our poli- 
tics. For one, (said Mr. W.) I consider Government as 
but a mere agency ; it acts not for itself, but for the coun- 
try; the whole end and design of its being is to promote 
the general interests of the community. Peculiar interests, 
selfish interests, exclusive regard for itself, are wholly in- 
compatible with the objects of its institution, and convert it 
from its true character, as an agency for the people, into a 
separate dominant power, with purposes and objects exclu- 
sively its own. 

Holding, Mr. President, opinions on this subject, and 
being prepared to stand by and. maintain them, I am cer- 
tainly rejoiced at the clear shape which the question has at 
last assumed. Now, he that runs may read ; there are none 
but can see what the question is: is there any duty incum- 
bent on this Government to superintend the actual currency 
of the country? has it any thing to do beyond the regula- 
tion of the gold and silver coin? In that state of mixed 
currency which existed when the constitution was formed, 
and which has existed ever since, is it or is it not a part of 
the duty of the Government to exercise a supervisory care 
and concern over that which constitutes by far the greater 
part of that currency ? 

In other words, may this Government abandon to the 
States and to the local banks, without control or supervi- 
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sion, the unrestrained issue of paper for circulation, with” 
out any attempt on its own part to establish a paper medi- 
um which shall be equivalent to specie, and universally ac- 
credited all over the country? Or, Mr. President, to put 
the question in still other words: since this Government 
has the regulation of trade, not only between the United 
States and foreign states, but between the several States 
themselves, has it nevertheless no power over that which is 
the most important and essential agent or instrument of 
trade—the actual circulating medium? Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on these questions, as already said, I entertain senti- 
ments wholly different from those which the message ex- 
presses. 

It is, (said Mr. W.) in my view, an imperative duty 
imposed upon this Government by the constitution, to ex- 
ercise a supervisory care and control over all that is in the 
country assuming the nature of a currency, whether it be 
metal, or whether it be paper. All the coinage of the country 
is placed in the power of the Federal Government; no 
State, by its stamp, can give value to a brass farthing. 
The power to regulate trade and commerce between the 
United States and foreign or Indian nations, and also be- 
tween the respective States themselves, is expressly con- 
ferred by the constitution upon the General Government, 
Now, it is clear that the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States carries with it—not impliedly, but neces- 
sarily and directly—a full power of regulating the essential 
element of commerce, viz. the currency of the country—the 
money, which constitutes the life and soul of commerce. 
We live in an age when paper money is an essential ele- 
ment in all trade between the States; its use is inseparably 
connected with all commercial transactions. That it is so, 
is now evident, since by the suspension of those institu- 
tions from which this kind of money emanates, all business 
is comparatively at a stand. Now, sir, (said Mr. W.) 
what I maintain is simply this: that it surely is the duty of 
somebody to take care of the currency of the country ; it is 
a duty imposed upon some power in this country, as is 
done in every other civilized nation in the world. 

I repeat, sir, that it is the duty of some Government or 
other to supervise the currency. Surely, if we have a paper 
medium in the country, it ought only to exist under the 
sanction and supervision of the Government of the country. 
Now, sir, if the General Government does not exercise this 
supervision, who else, I should like to know, is to do it? 
‘Who supposes that it belongs to any of the State Govern- 
ments, for example, to provide for or regulate the currency 
between New Orleans and New York? 

The idea has been thrown out that it is not the duty of 
the Government to make provision for domestic exchanges, 
and the practice of other Governments has been referred to ; 
but, I think, in this particular a great mistake bas been 
committed. Tt is certainly far otherwise in England: she 
provides for them most admirably, though by means not, 
perhaps, altogether in our power. She and other nations, 
however, provide for them; and it ts plain and obvious that, 
if we are to have a paper medium of general credit in this 
country, it must be under the sanction and supervision of 
the Government. Such a currency is itself a proper pro- 
vision for exchanges. If there be a paper medium always 
equivalent to coin, and of equal credit in every part of the 
country, this itself becomes a most important instrument of 
exchange. Currency and exchange thus become united ; 
in providing for one, Government provides for the other. 
If the Government will do its duty on the great subject of 
the currency, the mercantile and industrious classes will 
feel the benefit through all the operations of exchange. No 
doubt some modes of establishing such a currency may be 
more favorable to exchange than others; but by whatever 
mode established, such a currency must be useful to a great 
extent. The question, therefore, comes to this: whether 
we are to have such a medium. -I understand there are 
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gentlemen who are opposed to all paper money, ‘who would 
have no medium whatever in circulation but gold and silver. 
Now this, at all events, is an intelligible proposition ; but 
as to those who say that there may be a paper medium, and 
yet that there shall be no such medium universally receiva- 
ble, and of general credit, however honest the purposes of 
such gentlemen may be, I cannot perceive the sanity: of 
such views; I cannot comprehend the utility of their in- 
tentions; I can have no faith, sir, in any such systems. 
Now I would ask this plain question : whether any one im- 
agines that all the duty of Government, in respect to the 
currency, is comprised in merely taking care that the gold 
and silver coin be not debased? If this be all its duty, that 
duty is performed, for there is no debasement of them ; they 
are good and sound. If this is all the duty of Government, 
it has done its duty. But if Government is bound to regu- 
late commerce and trade, and, consequently, to exercise 
oversight and care over that which is the essential element 
of all the transactions of commerce, then Government has 
done nothing. 

I shall not, however, (said Mr. W.) enter into this ques- 
tion to-day, nor perhaps on any early occasion ; my opin- 
ions upon it are all wellknown; and 1 leave it with great 
confidence to the judgment of the country, only expressing 
my strong conviction that, until the people do make up 
their minds, and cause the result of their conclusions to be 
carried into effect by their representatives, there will be 
nothing but agitation and uncertainty, confusion and dis- 
tress, in the commerce and trade of the country. 

I shall now (continued Mr. W.) confine myself to a few 
remarks on the bill before us, and not detain the Senate 
longer than will be strictly necessary to give a plain state- 
ment of my opinion. 

This measure is proposed in order to provide for the 
wants of the Government. I agree that this is a necessa- 
ry object; but the question is, whether this bill is the pro- 
per mode of making such a provision. I do not think it 
is, though others may think differently. If this is indeed 
the best mode, I should wish to see it carried into execu- 
tion, for relief is wanted both by the Treasury and by the 
country, but first and chiefly by the country. 

I do not say that by the law providing for this deposite 
the States have any fixed right to it; I prefer to put the 
matter entirely on the footing of convenience and expe- 
diency ; and when it is considered what expectations have 
been raised—that this money has even been already dispo- 
sed of in advance by the several States for different pur- 
poses, such as internal improvements, education, and other 
great objects—it becomes a question of expediency whether 
it would not be better to supply the wants of the Treasury 
by other means. 

Another consideration of great importance in my view 
is this: There are already many disturbing causes in op- 
eration, agitating the transactions of society in all the va- 
rious ramifications of business and commerce. Now, I 
would ask, sir, is it advisable, is it wise, is it even politic, 
to introduce, at such a time as this, another great disturb- 
ing cause, producing a. reversed action, altering the des- 
tiny of this money, overthrowing contracts now entered 
into, disappointing expectations raised, disturbing, unset- 
tling, and deranging still more the already deranged busi- 
ness transactions of the whole country? I would ask, is 
it worth while to do this? I think not. 

We are to consider that this money, according to the 
provisions of the existing law, is to go equally among all 
the States, and among all the people; and the wants of 
the Treasury must be supplied, if supplies be necessary, 
equally by all the people. It is not a question, therefore, 
whether some shall have money and others shall make 
good the deficiency. All partake in the distribution, and 
all will contribute to the supply. So that it is a mere 
question of convenience, and, in my opinion, it is decided- 
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ly most. convenient, on all accounts, that this instalment i 
should follow its present destination, and the necessities of 
the Treasury be provided for by other means. 

Again, if you pass this bill, what isit? It isa mere 
brutum fulmen; of itself, it'will not produce any good if 
you do-pass it. All admit there is no money; therefore the 
bill will give no relief to the Treasury. This bill, Mr. 
‘President, will not produce to the Secretary one dollar: he 
acknowledges himself that at all events it will not produce 
him many, for he says he wants other aid, and he has ap- 
plied to Congress for an issue of some millions in Treas- 
ury notes. He gets the money, therefore, just as well 
without this bill as with it; the bill itself, then, is unneces- 
sary, depriving the States of a sum which the Secretary 
cannot avail himself of, and which sum, notwithstand- 
ing this bill, he proposes to supply by an issue of Govern- 
ment notes. He calls this collateral aid to the measure of 
postponement. But this evidently reverses the order of 
things, fər the Treasury notes are his main reliance; to 
them, only he looks for immediate relief, and this instal- 
ment now to be withheld is (as a productive source of 
revenue) only subsequent and collateral to the issue of the 
notes. 

But now, sir, what sort of notes does the Secretary pro- 
pose to issue? He proposes, sir, to issue ‘Treasury notes 
of small denominations, down even as low as twenty dol- 
lars, not bearing interest, and redeemable at no fixed pe- 
riod; they are to be received in debts due to Government, 
but are not otherwise to be paid until at some indefinite 
lime there shall be a: certain surplus in the Treasury be- 
yond what the Secretary may think its wants require. 
Now, sir, thisis plain, authentic, statutable paper money; it 
is exactly a new emission of old continental. If the Genius 
of the old Confederation were now to rise up in the midst 
of us, he could not furnish us, from the abundant stores of 
his recollection, with a more perfect model of paper money, 
It carries no interest; it has no fixed time of payment; it is 
to circulate as currency, and it is to circulate on the credit 
of Government alone, with no fixed period of redemption! 
If this be not paper money, pray, sir, what is it? And, 
sir, who expected: this? Who expected that in the fifth 
year of the experiment for reforming the currency, and 
bringing it to an absolute gold and silver circulation, the 
Treasury Department would be found recommending to us 
a regular emission of paper. money? This, sir, is quite 
new in the history of this Government; it belongs to that 
of the Confederation which has passed away. 

Since 1789, although we have issued Treasury notes on 
sundry occasions, we have issued none like these ; that is 
to say, we have issued none not bearing interest, intended 
for circulation, and with no fixed mode of redemption. I 
am glad, however, Mr. President, that the committee have 
not adopted tho Secretary’s recommendation, and that they 
have recommended the issue of ‘Treasury notes of a de- 
scription more conformable to the practice of the Govern- 
ment. 

I think (said Mr. W.) there are ways by which the de- 
posites with the States might be paid by the funds in the 
banks. There are large sums on deposite in some of the 
States, and an arrangement might be made for the States 
to receive the notes of their own banks in payment of this 
instalment, while the Treasury is at the same time relieved 
by its own measure jand all the inconvenience, disappoint- 
ment, and disturbanee, which this bill will necessarily 
create, would be avoided: At any rate, the payment of 
this deposite could do no more than in some measure to 
increase the amount of Treasury notes necessary to be is- 
sued; it is a question of quantity merely. Much of the 
instalment, I believe, might be paid, by judicious arrange- 
ments, out of those funds now in the banks, which the 
Secretary cannot use for other purposes; so that the whole 
might be provided for, by no great augmentation of the 
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‘other usual subjects of bankrupt laws? 


proposed amount of Treasury notes. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that this instalment should not be withheld : Lst. 
Because the withholding of it will produce great inconve- 
nience to the States and to the people. 2d. Because pro- 
vision may be made for paying it, without any large addi- 
tion to the sum which it is proposed to raise, and which, 
at all events, must be raised for the uses of the Treasury, 

In relation to the general subjects of the message, there 
is one thing which I intended to have said, but have omit- 
ted; it is this: We have seen the declaration of the Pres- 
ident, in which he says that he refrains from suggesting 
any specific plan for the regulation of the exchanges of the 
country, and for relieving mercantile embarrassments, or 
for interfering with the ordinary operation of foreign or 
domestic commerce; and that he does this from a convic- 
tion that such measures.are not within the constitutional 
province of the General Government; and yet he has made 
a recommendation to Congress which appears to me to be 
very remarkable, and it is of a measure which he thinks 
may prove a salutary remedy against a depreciated paper 
currency. This measure is neither more nor less than a 
bankrupt law against corporations and other bankers. f 

Now, Mr. President, it is certainly true that the consti- 
tution authorizes Congress tp establish uniform rules on 
the subject of bankruptcies; but it is equally true, and 
abundantly manifest, that this power was not granted with 
any refererice to currency questions. Itis a general power— 
a power to make uniform rules on the subject. How is it 
possible that such a power can be fairly exercised by seiz- 
ing on corporations and bankers, but excluding all the 
Besides, do such 
laws ordinarily extend to corporations at all? But sup- 
pose they might be so extended, by a bankrupt law enact- 
ed for the usual purposes contemplated by such laws; how 
can a law be defended, which embraces them and bankers 
alone? I should like to hear what the learned gentleman 
at the head of the Judiciary Committee, to whom the sub- 
ject is referred, has to say upon it. 

How does the President’s suggestion conform to his no- 
tions of the constitution? The object of bankrupt laws, 
sir, has no relation to currency. It is simply to distribute 
the effects of insolvent debtors among their creditors; and 
I must say, it strikes me that it would be a great perver- 
sion of the power conferred on Congress to exercise it 
upon corporations and bankers, with the leading and pri- 
mary object of remedying a depreciated paper currency. 

And this appears the more extraordinary, inasmuch as 
the President is of opinion that the general subject of the 
currency is not within our province. Bankruptcy, in its 
common and just meaning, is within our province. Cur- 
rency, says the message, is not. But we have a bankrupt- 
cy power in the constitution, and we will use this power, 
not for bankruptcy, indeed, but for currency. This, I con- 
fess, sir, appears to me to be the short statement of the 
matter. I would not do the message, or its author, any 
intentional injustice, nor create any apparent where there 
was not a real inconsistency; but Í declare, in all sinceri- 
ty, that I cannot reconcile the proposed use of the bank- 
rupt power with those opinions of the message which re- 
spect the authority of Congress over the currency of the 
country. : 

Mr. WRIGHT said it might become him to say a few 
words in relation to the bill before the Senate. His posi- 
tion in reference to this and other bills, perhaps, required 
him to do so. He would, however, confine himself strict- 
ly to the present subject, and to the most brief justification 
of his own course, and that of a majority of the Committee 
op inanes, who had concurred with him in reporting the 

ill. 

Immediately upon the appointment of the committee, and 
the reference to it of the important subjects treated of in the 
message of the President, and the report of the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, the committee found that the Treasury of the 
United States. was, very soon, to be in want of means to 
meet the current demands upon it, without regard to any 
further transfer to the States. They also found that this 
fourth instalment of the deposites with the States was to 
become payable on the Ist day of October, and amounted 
to about nine and one-third millions of dollars. 

The state of the Treasury, as developed by the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, was, as he now recollected, 
(and he thought he could not be materially mistaken, ) that, 
atthe time when the statement appended to that report was 
made up, about the first day of the present month, (he be- 
lieved the exact date was the 28th of August,) there was 
inthe Treasury, subject to draft, available and unavailable, 
but eight million one hundred and some odd thousand dol- 
lars. The report was printed, and upon the table of every 


Senator, and would verify his correctness in this particular. | 


This amount was exclusive of the sums already deposited 
with the States, being some twenty-eight millions. 

To arrive at what would be the condition of the Treasury 
on the Ist of October, the expenses of the present month, 
which, from drafts already made and anticipated, were 
estimated at about two and a half millions, must be de- 
ducted from the eight million one hundred and odd 
thousand; thus leaving in the Treasury, subject to draft 
on the Ist day of October, less than six millions, without 
the transfer of a dollar to the States towards the October 
instalment. This, too, included all the funds in the Treas- 
ury, subject to draft for payments, or transfers to the States, 
whether available or not, upon the drafts of the Treasurer; 
the funds on deposite with the States not being taken into 
the computation. 

If, then, the October instalment was to be transferred to 
the States, all the means in the Treasury, of all descriptions, 
on the day when that instalment was, by the deposite law, 
made transferable, would not be equal to two-thirds of the 
a nount; and money must be borrowed upon the credit of 
the United States, to supply the deficiency. 

Another and stronger view, however, was presented to 
the committee by the head of the Treasury Department. 
The largest portion of the funds in the Treasury at present, 
and which would remain there on the Ist of October, were 
wholly unavailable upon the drafts of the Treasurer. ‘They 
werein the Western and Southwestern banks; and experi- 
ence had already shown that the drafts of the Treasurer 
upon these banks would not be received in payment by the 
public creditors. It was equally proved that the States, 
other than those in which the banks were located, would 
not take those drafts, and give their obligations for a repay- 
ment of the amount in money, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the deposite law. The transfer to the States, 
therefore, could not be made, even to the amount of the 
funds in the Treasury subject to draft, by reason of the 
character of the funds to be drawn upon; and, if to be 
made a loan, to a much greater amount than the deficiency 
of those funds upon paper, would be regarded indispensable, 
from the unavailable condition of these funds. 

Still it would be scen by the Senate, that this disposition 
of the funds in the Treasury, and of the public credit, would 
leave the Treasury without a dollar to answer the current 
demands upon ite The appropriations for the year were 
large, almost heyond example; and the current calls upon 
the public ‘Treasury must be measured hy them. Hence 
it had been an object of primary interest with the Secretary 
to devise the means for carrying on the Government, and 
fulfilling its obligations to the public creditors; and, in reach- 
ing that object, he had, as he (Mr. W.) considered, wisely 
and properly suspended his efforts to make this last trans- 
fer to the States. In pursuance of this necessity, he had 
told Congress, in his printed report, that he should make 
no movements towards the accomplishment of that object, 
until the action of Congress should signify its will that that 
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i transfer should still be made, and should provide the means 


for making it. These facts and conclusions were fully be- 
fore the committee. 

It then became necessary for them to see what would be 
the state of the public Treasury, upon the supposition that 
the October instalment of the deposite with the States should 
be withheld. In prosecuting that inquiry, they fouhd that 
the funds in the Treasury subject to draft were ta so great 
an extent unavailable, that it would be indispensably ne- 
cessary to resort to the use of the credit of the Government, 
in some form, to anticipate the practical use of the un- 
available portions of those funds for the purpose of current 
payments. 

At this stage of the inquiry, two other important inter- 
ests, both public and private in their character, pressed 
themselves upon the attention of the committee. In any 
settlement with the late deposite banks, which should have 
proper regard to the present deranged and depressed state 
of the business of the country, and to the security of the 
public moneys yet remaining in their possession, the com- 
mittee were forced to the conclusion that indulgence to 
these institutions, beyond their legal liabilities, was indis- 
pensable. The conclusions of the committee upon this 
point had been embodied in the shape of a bill, and was 
now before the Senate in a printed form. The other great 
interest to which he referred was a similar indulgence up- 
on the revenue bonds. There, also, the committee had 
reported a bill, which was before the body. Tn both cases, 
the least indulgence had been proposed, which the com- 
mittee believed to be consistent with the great private in- 
terests of the community, or the security of the public prop- 
erty involved. They had been induced to believe that the 
time granted to the banks was the least which would èn- 
able them to meet the payments in the manner required by 
law, and that any dependence upon a more speedy collec- 
tion of the merchants’ bonds would result in disappointment 
to the public Treasury, and a consequent failure to pay the 
public creditors. ; 

It being assumed that Congress would agree with the 
committee in these conclusions, and that these bills would 
meet with approbation, what then would be the state of the 
‘Treasury with reference to a transfer of the October instal- 
ment to the States? 

Mr. W, said he understood the estimates of the departa 
ment to be, that, without these indulgences to the banks 
and the merchants, and with the postponement of the Oc- 
tober instalment of the transfer to the States, the whole 
means in the Treasury might be adequate to its wants; in 
case Congress should be willing to grant the use of the 
public credit temporarily, that that portion of the funds 
which were at present unavailable might be brought into 
practical use, until time should render them available for 
the redemption of that credit. If those indulgences should 
be granted, then the use of the public credit would be re- 
quired beyond the current year, because material portions 
of the existing means, and of the otherwise accruing reve- 
nue, would be placed without the reach or control of the 
Treasury for more than that period. 

Upon these calculations and hypotheses the bills of the 
committee had been framed; and it was now his duty to 
give these facts and conclusions practical application to the 
measure under discussion. 

This was a bill to postpone the October instalment of the 
transfer to the States. If he had been correct in his state- 
ments, and had made himself intelligible to the Senate, it 
would be seen that nothing existed in the Treasury out of 
which this transfer could be made, and that nothing within 
its power could enable it to make it without the aid of Con- 
gress. It would also be seen that the whole means of the 
‘Treasury were inadequate to meet the current calls upon it 
without the temporary aid of the credit of the nation; and 
that, if a reasonable indulgence were granted to public 
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debtors, (such as the condition of the country and the se- 
curity of eventual collections seemed to demand, ).the use 
of that credit must extend beyond the current year, and 
could, at best, be only eventually met and redeemed by the 
means of the Treasury, existing or in prospect, without a 
further transfer to the States. . f 

In view of these facis, Mr. W. said his own mind had 
been brought to this simple and plain conclusion: that the 
United States had no longer any moneys to be safely kept by 
the States; that if the October instalment of the transfer pro- 
vided for by the deposite law of 1836 were made, the means 
to make it must be borrowed upon the credit of the United 
States; and that Congress must place itself in the singular 
position of using the public credit to borrow money, merely 
that it might be safely kept by the States when it was ob- 
tained. He understood these provisions of the deposite 
law, upon their face, to be mere provisions for the safe- 
keeping of the public money. He understood this to be 
the object of those who advocated and supported that law 
at the time of its passage. In that sense he was disposed 
to regard it now; and he did not, therefore, view it as cre- 
ating any claim in favor of the States, or as imposing any 
debt upon the United States. If, therefore, we were called 
upon to borrow money to fulfil the provisions of that law, 
he could only view it in the light of a call upon us to bor- 
row money, merely that it might be safely kept when so 
borrowed. He had not felt, and could not feel, himself 
authorized to recommend a loan upon the credit of the na- 
tion for such a purpose. He believed he spoke the senti- 
ments of those of his colleagues upon the committee, when 
he said that these were the views which had actuated him 
und them in consenting to report this bill. 

Mr, W. said he owed it to himself to say that he had 
felt most sensibly the remarks of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Wensrrn] as to the inconveniences 
and disappointments which must grow out of withholding 
the transfer of this instalment to the States. Witha much 
less knowledge of the varied business and pecuniary affairs 
of our extended country than that distinguished Senator, he 
had not been insensible to these considerations. ‘The course 
pursued by his own State, in the disposition of this money, 
had compelled him to be awake to them. The law of his 
State for the investment of its portion of this money had 
placed the matter even beyond its control, and had compel- 
led its chief fiscal officer, long since, to announce to its 
citizens that this instalment would be paid from the treasu- 
ry of the State, whatever might be the action of Congress 
upon the subject. ‘This would, beyond doubt, be done; and 
those who sent him here, and whom it was his duty and de- 
sire faithfully to represent, should this bill pass, would be 
compelled to indemnify, from their own public funds, the 
individuals interested as borrowers of these moneys against 
disappointment, damage, or loss, from the action of Con- 
gress. Yet, under these delicate and difficult cireumstan- 
cea, he had not heen able to convince himself that he could 
properly do otherwise than to support the bill. He owed 
a high duty to those constituents, but he owed, in his esti- 
mation, a higher to the nation and to the constitution of his 
country. He could not think that the power granted to 
Congroas to borrow money upon the credit of the United 
States could “be properly exercised for the mere purpose of 
raising money to be safely kept; and this he must consider 
the simple question presented. He might be mistaken in 
this view of the matter, but such was the deliberate conclu- 
sion of his mind, upon the most mature reflection ; and that 
conclusion must govern his action upon the bill, asit had done 
his action as a member of the committee which reported it. 

Having said thus much, Mr. W. said, he would only 
correct two or three errors of fact into which the honorable 


Senator who had just resumed his seat [Mr. Wrusrer 


seemed to him to have fallen, and he would detain the Sen- 
ate no longer. : 


The honorable Senator seemed to suppose that the means 
to make this transfer to the States were in the Treasury ; 
and that the only difficulty, separate from the other demands 
upon it, grew out of the present unavailable character of 
those means. The statements he had already made had 
shown the error of this hypothesis. He had already shown 
that the whole means in the Treasury, even when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury made his report, at the commence- 
ment of our present session, of whatever character, wheth. 
er available or not, were less, by more than a million of dol- 
lars, than the instalment required to be transferred to the 
States under the deposite law. He had further shown that 
those means, such as they were, were, before the Ist of Oc- 
tober, when that transfer was required to be made, to be still 
further diminished by the whole expenses of the Government 
for the present month, ascertained and estimated to amount 
to two and a half millions of dollars. Hence it would fol- 
low, that the whole means in the Treasury on the Ist day 
of October next must be from three and a half to four mil- 
lions less than the transfer required. It was in vain, there- 
fore, Mr. W. said, to escape from the conclusion, that, if 
Congress should insist upon this transfer, it must authorize 
a loan of money upon the public credit, to enable the Treas- 
ury to make it: in other words, that it must authorize a loan 
of money. upon the credit of the United States, in order 
that that money, when loaned, may be deposited with the 
States for safekeeping. 

Another error of the honorable Senator [Mr. WEBSTER] 
which he felt bound to correct was in his strictures upon 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
to the manner of issuing Treasury notes. The honorable 
Senator had criticised this part of the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury with some severity, and had held him up 
to the Senato and the country as striking out a new path 
for the supply of the Treasury; as recommending the issue 
of paper money, of a description of paper similar to that 
which we know by the denomination of ‘continental mo- 
ney ;” and of doing this for the first time since the organi- 
zation of the Government under the constitution, The fault 
complained of consisted ina recommendation, merely dis- 
cretionary and alternative, to issue Treasury notes bearing 
no interest, and payable to the bearer, in case the public 
creditors should be found willing to receive such notes in 
payment of their demands against the Government, at par ; 
otherwise, to give the notes such an interest as would bring 
them to par. 

Mr. W. said, as the committee, in the bill they had re- 
ported, had not followed this recommendation of the Secre- 
tary, it would be seen that no question was depending be- 
fore the Senate, either in the bill now under discussion, or 
in any other, which rendered this point material; but he 
was sure his object would be fully understood and appreci- 
ated in making this correction, Tt was simply to defend 
this public officer against a mistaken accusation. It was 
not necessary for him to defend, at this time, the soundness 
of the recommendation, but to protect the Secretary against 
the charge of being the author of a principle now supposed 
to be so new and so dangerous. To do this, it was only 
necessary for him to read the third section of the act of the 
24th of February, 1815, authorizing an emission of Treas- 
ury notes, in which all these dangers would be found to be 
embraced, adopted, and made imperative, as a part of the 
laws of the land. ` 

[Mr. W. here read the section of the act, as follows : 

“Sec, 3. dnd be it further enacted, That the said 
Treasury notes shall be prepared of such denominations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approbation of the 
President of the United States, shall, from time to time, di- 
rect; and such of the said notes as shall be of a denomina- 
tion less than one hundred dollars shall be payable to bear- 
er, and be transferable by delivery alone, and shall bear no 
interest; and such of the said notes ag shall be of the de- 
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nomination of one hundred dollars, or upwards, may be 
made payable to order, and transferable by delivery and as- 
signment, endorsed on the same, and bearing an interest 
from the day on which they shall be issued, at the rate of 
five and two-fifths per centum per annum; or they may be 
made payable to bearer, and transferable by delivery alone, 
and bearing no interest, as the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approbation of the President of the United States, 
shall direct. ”] 

What, now, Mr. W. asked, was the condition and the 
fault of the Secretary? He had found the public treasury 
in want of means to pay the public creditors. The exigen- 
cy had grown out of a reverse in trade and business, sud- 
den and universal; and the use of the credit of the Govern- 
ment, in some form, seemed to him indispensable. It be- 
came his duty to suggest to Congress the means and the 
mode of supplying the Treasury. He examined the legis- 
lative history of the Government in former cases of embar- 
rassment at the Treasury, and found, among other expedi- 
ents, that emissions of Treasury notes paying no interest, 
payable to bearer, transferable by delivery alone, and with- 
out any restriction as to the denomination of the notes to be 
so issued, had been authorized. Among a variety of plans 
to meet the present wants, he suggested this, recommend- 
ing that no note should be issued for a less amount than 
$20. Had he attempted to introduce any new principle ? 
Certainly not. Was his conduct, in making this sugges- 
tion, in conformity with the previous practice of Congress 
itself, deserving of the high censure which had been bestow- 
ed upon it?’ He (Mr. W.) thought not. 

A single other reply to the honorable Senator. That 
gentleman had supposed the President most inconsistent 
and contradictory with himself, in remarking, generally, in 
his message, that he did not recommend to Congress meas- 
ures for the regulation of the general currency of the coun- 
try, or of the foreign and domestic exchanges, because he 
could not find in the constitution any power conferred upon 
Congress to regulate these matters; and then, in the same 
message, recommending a bankrupt law, as applicable to 
banks and bankers. Where was the inconsistency or con- 
tradiction? The President had. said he omitted to make 
further recommendations upon these subjects than those 
found in the message, because he could not find, and did 
not believe, that Congress possessed further power over 
them ; but he did recommend a bankrupt law, because the 
power to pass bankrupt laws is conferred upon Congress by 
the constitution, in express terms. He did, therefore, rec- 
ommend a bankrupt law, which the constitution authorizes; 
and he did not recommend any thing else, upon these points, 
because the constitution authorizes Congress to do nothing 
else. Is this inconsistent ? 

Mr. WEBSTER said, in reply, if the act of 1815 au- 
thorized the issuing of Treasury notes, no circulation was 
ever made of such notes as the Secretary now recommends. 
All Treasury notes went on the ground of a temporary 
loan to the Government, to be paid or funded as soon as 
the Treasury would allow. 

The member from New York [Mr. Wrieu'] had said 
that the question before the Senate was a simple proposi- 
tion, whether they should borrow money to he safely kept 
with the States? By him, and by others, it had also been 
represented as a question whether they should borrow mo- 
ney to give away? Nobody, Mr. W. thought, would 
borrow money merely to give away, or deposite for safe- 
keeping. But he would put it to the honorable member, 
if any Government had made a contract, or excited an ex- 
pectation that a deposite would be made, and the other 
. party had acted on the faith of this assurance, and had 
nearly completed their arrangements, whether it ought not 
to supply the means, even if it did not, at the time, possess 
them? And suppose it was the promise of a gift, instead 
ofa deposite; might it not be found more just to borrow, 


than to defeat the expectation on which the other party 
had acted? What was the object of this bill? It was not 
to repeal, but to postpone what was hereafter to be fulfilled. 
Such being the case, it was doubtful whether it could ever 
be transferred to the States with more convenience than it 
could now from the banks. 

During the late war there was great want of money, and 
a great disposition to use Treasury notes, and pass them 
as a medium of payment to the public creditors. But, in 
the difficulties and embarrassments of a foreign war, things 
were done, which, in a day of peace and abundance, we 
should be slow to do. And one thing which we should be 
slow to do was, to propose by law that we should pay the 
public creditors any thing less in value than gold and sil- 
ver, on the condition that the creditors would voluntarily 
take it. The Secretary had said that the protested checks 
now in circulation were only a little depreciated below the 
value of specie, and argues that these notes will be as good 
at least as the protested checks. But suppose these notes 
should be depreciated only a little below the value of sil- 
ver; was it proposed that they should be offered to the pub- 
lic creditors if they would receive them? What was 
meant when it was said that the officers of the Government 
may pay its creditors in Treasury notes, if they will vol- 
untarily receive them? What was the alternative? Were 
the gold and silver held in one hand, and the Treasury 
notes in the other? On the contrary, it was a sort of 
forced payment, not as good as was required by law. All 
knew there was no choice. ‘The men who labored in the 
streets of this city, on the public works, or who furnished 
the bricks and stones, would come for their pay; and they 
would be offered Treasury notes, and asked if they were 
willing to take them. But would there be gold and silver 
in the other hand? No; nothing but the Treasury notes: 
and they would be asked if they were willing to take them; 
and then, if they should take them, that is called volunta- 
Ty reception. 

Now it is evident that, in such a case, the only choice is 
between Treasury notes, on the one hand, and something 
worse, or nothing at all, on the other. No man can be 
supposed to receive voluntarily any thing of less value than 
that which he is legally entitled to. The reception of such 
inferior medium is always the result of force or necessity, 
either greater or smaller. Neither the justice nor the dig- 
nity of the Government could ever allow of such a course. 
If Treasury notes were offered to the public creditor, there 
ought to be an actual choice afforded between them and 
the specie. And, especially, with what an aspect could 
this Government offer such payment, at the very moment 
when, with a stern countenance and iron hand, it was de- 
manding of its creditors metallic money for every dollar of 
its dues? Was it not now the law that no officer of the 
Government should offer the public creditor any thing less 
in value than specie? Mr. W. thought, therefore, that 
the notes proposed by the committee were better than those 
recommended by the Secretary. He was in favor of that 
system which would put the public creditor in no such se- 
lection as between paper and nothing. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had often admired the dex- 
terity with which the Senator from Massachusetts could ex- 
tricate himself from a difficulty, in which, however, he was 
seldom involved. On such occasions: he always made a 
skilfulretreat. Feeling the respect which he (Mr. B.) did 
for his legal knowledge, he had received, as a matter of 
faith, his declaration that Treasury notes not bearing in- 
terest had never been issued under the present constitu- 
tion ; and when he called up the ghost of the ancient Con- 
federation to act as godfather of these Treasury notes, Mr. 
B. remained satisfied that he had made himself fully ac- 
quainted with the laws in relation to that subject. But 
scarcely had he taken his seat, when the act of 1815 laid 
the ghost which he had conjured up; and by that it ap- 
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peared that Congress had done the very. thing which he had 
declared had not been done’ since the days of the Confed- 
eration. .Thus much was due to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. -Mr. B., however, rejoiced that the Committee 
on Finance had proposed thie issue of no notes not bearing 
interest. 

In regard to this bill, a plain statement of facts would be 
the most conclusive argument which could be urged in its 
favor. He had voted for the deposite of June, 1836; and, 
upon a-retroapect of all which had occurred since its pas- 
sage, he had found no cause to repent of this vote. It was 
a choice of evils; and between the alternatives presented, 
he thought he had made the best choice. On theone side, 
after reserving five millions, nearly forty millions of dollars 
had accumulated in the depositebanks. This vastamount 
of money. was used by them to increase the dividends of 
their stockholders, to expand extravagantly the paper cir- 
culation of the country, and to excite speculation to the 
greatest excess. On the other hand, strong objections ex- 
isted against making the Federal Government an instru- 
ment for the purpose of collecting money that it might be | 
deposited with the States. The precedent might in many 
respects be dangerous. But the money was on hand. It | 
had been collected under existing laws. Placed in this | 
situation, he thought it was niore just, more politic, more 
safe, to place it in deposite with the States, that it might 
be used for the benefit of the people, than to suffer it to 
yemain with the banks for the benefit of their stockholders, 
and to the injury of the country. 

But does the deposite law, from first to last, contain one 
sentence—nay, does it contain one word—-which resembles 
a gift ora loan to the States? Is it not, in terms, a bare 
transfer of the deposites from the banks to the States? 
Under its provisions, the faith of all the States is pledged 
for the safekeeping and repayment of their respective pro- 
portions of this money, whenever they shall be required by 
the Secretary of the ‘I'reasury, for the purpose of defraying 
the wants of the Treasury. The mode and manner in 
which he shall call for it are expressly prescribed. Nay, 
more; the case has actually occurred. If the Secretary had 
pursued the line of strict duty under the law, he would, 
ore this, have called on the States for a portion of the three 
instalments which have already been paid. He has acted 
wisely in not making this demand until the pleasure of | 
Congress could be known. The States are not now in a | 
condition to return. immediately any portion of what they | 
have already received. ` 

Under these circumstances, the question is, whether we 
are bound, upon any principle, to deposite with them the | 
fourth instalment, when the Secretary of the Treasury, the | 
very next day, might demand a return not only of it, but 
of the three other instalments, in the manner prescribed by | 
the law. 

The Senator from Massachusetts had not contended that 
we were bound by any contract to deposite this fourth in- 
stalment with the States. He had said, however, that if 
an individual, by his conduct, had induced a reasonable 
expectation that he would loan money to another, or give 
money to another, it might become his duty to borrow it, 
and pay interest for it, for either of those purposes. Mr, 
B. denied that the conduet of Congress was such as to af- 
ford any. pretext for such an expectation. On the face of 
the act there was nothing but deposite written. Neither a 
loan nor a gift appeared upon it. It was a mere deposite, 
without interest,- to be restored when demanded in the 

manner prescribed ; and not a loan for a given period, much 
less an absolute gift. If the States, therefore, had enter. 
tained any such expectation; it was from other civeumstan- 
ces, and not from the solemn contract into which they had 
entered with the United States under this law. 

Mr. B. knew that several of the States had made ap- 
propuations of this money, which would render it extreme- 


ly inconvenient for them to return, at the present time, 
any portion of the money which they had already received. 
He did not believe that it ought to be demanded from them 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, without the special direc- 
tion of Congress. Still, this opinion was not founded upon 
any doubts which he entertained of their obligation to re- 
fund it. et 

Congress would not have been involved in its present 
difficulties in regard to this subject, but for the unfortunate 
ameridment which had been made to the deposite bill by the 
House of Representatives, which was acquiesced in by the 
Senate. Had it not been for this amendment, we might 
now proceed and suffer the fourth instalment to be deposited 
with the States. The Secretary of the Treasury would then 
have received from them transferable certificates of depos- 
ite, in such convenient sums as he might have directed, 
bearing no interest until it became necessary for him to use 
them, but afterwards bearing an interest of five per cent. A 
and redeemable at the pleasure of the States. At this very 
moment such certificates would command a premium in the 
market, and would be equal to gold and silver. The Treas- 
ury might have been replenished by their sale; and we 
might suffer the deposite law to take its course. 

Mr. B. said, however much ingenuity might attempt to 


| disguise this question, the result was, that we must now de- 


termine whether we will borrow the amount of the fourth 
instalment, either in the form of Treasury notes, or by a 
direct loan, and pay interest upon it, in order that we may 
deposite it with the States for safekeeping, and without in- 
terest. This was the plain and simple proposition. It was 
the result of all the argument. What man, in his senses, 
ever contracted a debt in order that he might deposite the 
amount of it with his neighbor for safekeeping? And is 
the Federal Government to be guilty of this absurdity ? Are 
we, asthe trustees of the people of the United States, to 
manage their concerns so unwisely as to involve them in a 
debt, and collect taxes from them to pay it, for any such 
purpose? However much the States might desire to re- 
ceive this fourth instalment, and whatever attempts might 
be made to excite popular feeling upon this subject, he had 
full confidence that his constituents would approve his vote 
upon this bill. 

Mr. B. said that he knew very well that this was a sub- 
ject well calcnlated to enlist the feelings of Senators. The 
Instalment might be deposited with the States against his 
vote. In that event, he should bow most cheerfully to the 
will of the majority. Tndeed, there was one consideration 
which had induced him to endeavor to bring himself to this 
conclusion; and nothing but a conviction of imperious duty 
had stood in the way. He knew that the greater amount 
of Treasury notes which we issued, the greater would be 
the relief to the community. Whatever amount might be 
issued, would be equal, in this respect, to the creation of so 
much gold and silver. They would assist in regulating the 
exchanges, both foreign and domestic. They would go to 
Europe in payment of our debt, and thus prevent the trans- 
portation of the precious metals. If this bill should not 
pass, their amount would be increased several millions ; and 
thus additional relief would be afforded to the public. But 
however much he might desire, and however much he did 
desire this result, he could not consent to borrow money on 
the faith of the United States, not to carry into effect the 
legitimate purposes of the Government, but to place it on 
deposite with the several States, 

Tn answer to Mr, BUCHANAN, 

Mr. WEBSTER, having obtained and examined the act 
of 1815, said: The honorable member from Pennsylvania 
has been kind enough to say that I do not often get into . 
difficulties in debate, and that when I do, I generally extri- 
cate myself better than I have done on the present occasion. 
He partakes in the supposed triumph of his friend from New 
York, [Mr. W. RIGHT, ] in having. proved me incorrect when 
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I said that this Government had never issued such paper | 


money as the Secretary has now recommended. Now, sir, 
although I am pleased to see the happiness which the gen- 
tleman enjoys, yet I believe I must dash it a little. Most 
assuredly, sir, it authorizes no such paper as is now propo- 
sed. J was persuaded it could not, as I have a pretty good 
recollection of the proceedings of Congress on such subjects 
at that time. 

The law of 1815 authorized the issue of two classes of 
Treasury notes: Ist. Such as bore no interest, but which, 
the very hour they were issued, might be funded in a 7 per 
cent. stock, to be redeemed like other stocks of the Govern- 
ment. 2d. Treasury notes bearing an interest of five and 
two-fifths per cent., capable of being funded in like manner, 
in a 6 per cent. stock. These stocks were to be issued on 
application by any commissioner of the revenue in any 
State. Now, what comparison is there between either of 
these classes of Treasury notes and those recommended by 
the Secretary, which bear no interest, and for which no fix- 
ed redemption is provided ? 

T affirm again, therefore, sir, all that I have said, name- 
ly, that the notes: recommended by the Sceretary are regu- 
lar paper issues, like the old emissions of Congress and the 
States before the adoption of the present constitution; and 
that no precedent has been found for them, and I am sure 
none can be found, in the practice of this Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not think the Senator, 
with all his ingenuity, had got out of the difficulty. Under 
the section of the law of 1815, which he had just read, 
Treasury notes were to be issued without interest; they 
were to circulate as a currency without interest ; they might 
continue to circulate for years without interest. It did not 
alter the case that the holder of them above a certain amount 
had the privilege of funding them, and converting them into 
a stock bearing interest. his interest did not commence 
from the date of their issue, but from the time they were 
funded. All the time they remained in circulation, they 
were Treasury notes without interest. They were what the 
Senator from Massachusetts had supposed never was issued 
under the present constitution. Mr. B. however, agreed 
with the Senator that at this time no Treasury notes ought 
to be issued which did not bear interest. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he was decidedly of the im- 
pression that, under the circumstances of the case, this 
postponement ought to be made. The object of the deposite 
law was to draw the revenue out of the grasp of the Gov- 
ernment, and to restore it to those to whom it ought to be 
restored. And now, when there was no surplus, it was not 
contrary to the purpose of that law to withhold it. But the 
responsibility of doing so would regt on gentlemen of the 
administration and those of the opposition who made last 
year the extravagant appropriations of thirty-two millions, 
exceeding the estimate of the Sceretary of the Treasury. 
They were then told of the folly of raising the revenue, and 
of raising the disbursements. ‘The result now was, that the 
Government was bankrupt. Were they never to look ahead, 
and see the difficulties that threatened them ? 

Another era had now arisen. They had got through 
with the surplus, and Mr. C. trusted they were through 
with extravagant appropriations. If they did not econo- 
mize and retrench, he saw a new age commencing—perhaps 
that of Treasury notes—when the compromise act would be 
annulled, and the high tariff revived. But Mr. C. would 
agree that the fourth deposite should be withheld, since that 
law had fulfilled its main purpose, and since a new series 
of extravagances was now to arise unless they kept a good 
lookout. 

Mr. WALKER moved an adjournment; when, a divis- 
ion being called for, the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then rose to offer an amendment, if 
in order; the object of which was to take off from the Sec- 
retary the responsibility of calling upon the States, and to 


to be fully considered, it would renew the debate on the de- 
posite act, as it went to change the essential principles and 
terms of that act. A majority of those who. voted for that 
act, about which there had been so much said and so much 
misrepresentation, had professed to regard it—and he could 
not doubt that at the time they did so regard it—as simply 
a deposite law; as merely changing the place of deposite 
from the banks to the States, so far as related to the sur- 
plus. The money was still to be in the Treasury, and lia- 
ble to be drawn out, with certain limitations and restrictions, 
by the ordinary appropriation laws, without the direct ac- 
tion of Congress. ‘The amendment, if adopted, will change 
the principles of the deposite act, and the condition of the 
money deposited with the States under it. It will no long- 
er be a deposite; it will not bein the Treasury, even in 
point of legal eftect or form: the deposite will be changed 
to a loan, or, perhaps more properly, a grant to the States. 
The rights of the United States will be changed to a mere 
claim, like that against the late Bank of the United States; 
and a claim without any means to enforce it. We were 
charged, at the time, of making a distribution of the public 
revenue to the States, in the disguise and form of a depos- 
ite; and this amendment, it appeared to him, would be a 
very bold step towards confirming the truth of that charge. 
He deemed the amendment an important one, and highly 
objectionable; but he saw that the Senate were prepared to 
adopt it, and he would not pursue the discussion, but con- 
tent himself with repeating his request for the ayes and noes 
on the question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not imagined this amend- 
ment would meet with opposition. He wished to know 
if it was right and proper that the Secretary should be made 
responsible for not calling upon the States for this money, 


| as the law required him to do? The condition of the States 


was such that the Secretary cannot make such call upon 
them. He (Mr. B.) was therefore desirous to relieve him 
from this embarrassment. The substituting Congress in- 
stead of the Secretary would not, Mr. B. thought, make 
any change in the nature of the fund. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he fully concurred in the propo- 
sed amendment. It was due to the States in their sove- 
reign capacity not to subject themselves to be called upon 
for the money by any other authority than Congress. 

The question was then taken on the amendment offered 
by Mr. Bucuanan ; and the yeas and nays being called for, 
were as follows: 

Yreas—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Black, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Calhoun, Clayton, Crittenden, Fulton, Grundy, Kent, 
King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Linn, Lyon, 
Morris, Nicholas, Norvell, Preston, Robbins, Robinson, 
Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Strange, Swift, Tall- 
madge, Wall, Webster, White, Williams, Young--33. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Clay of Alabama, Hubbard, 
Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Ruggles, Smith of Connec- 
ticut, Tipton, Walker, Wright—I¥. 

Mr. TALLMADGE then moved, as an amendment, to 
strike out all the bill after the enacting clause, and insert 
the following as a substitute: therefor : 

“ That the money deposited, and to be deposited, with the 
States, under the 13th section of the act of June 23, 1836, 
shall remain on deposite with the States. until. otherwise di- 
rected by Congress.” 

Mr. T. made a few brief remarks in support of this amend- 
ment, which he said embraced the substance:of the amend- 


| ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bo- 
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-. The yeas and nays being ordered, the question was ta- 
ken on Mr. Tarimanes’s amendment, and decided in the 


negative, as follows: . ; 
Yzas—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Crittenden, Fulton, 


Kent, Knight, Lyon, Nicholas, Norvell, Preston, Robbins, | 


Smith of Indiana, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Webster, White—18. 

Nars—Messts, Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Grundy, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Morris, Niles, Pierce, 
Rives, Roane, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, 
Young-—-27. 

The question’ on engrossing the bill as amended, and 
ordering it to a third reading, was then taken, and decided 
in the affirmative, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hub- 
bard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Morris, 
Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, 
Wright—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, ~Crittenden, Kent, 
Knight, Lyon, Nicholas, Norvell, Presion, Robbins, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, 
White, Young—18. 

The Senate then, on motion of Mr. NICHOLAS, ad- 
journed. 


Frinay, Sepremper 15, 


Mr. HUBBARD called up the resolution offered by him 
yesterday, by which it was proposed that the Senate should 
meet in future at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. H. modified his resolution to read, ‘«that after this 
week, the Senate meet at 11 o'clock, A. M. ;” and this was 
agreed to, 

FOURTH INSTALMENT. 


The bill to postpone indefinitely the payment of the 
fourth instalment of the deposite bill, was read a third time ; 
and the. question being upon its passage, 

Mr. PRESTON, of South Carolina, said he should not 
now undertake to make a formal opposition to this bill, as 
he understood its fate to have been decided on the second 
reading, and it might be considered as having already pass- 
ed. He thought, however, it ought to have met with more 
discussion than had taken place upon it, and he would there- 
fore beg the indulgenco of. the Senate while he briefly ex- 
preasod lis opinion upon its merits, 

The first inquiry he should, make was, whether a case 
had beon made out justifying the withholding of this instal- 
ment of the deposite with the States; and, secondly, he 
would inquire if, supposing the case had arrived, this was 
the proper and the most advisable course to be adopted to 
assist in replenishing the Treasury. 

My opinion (said Mr. P.) decidedly is, that the casus 
federis has not arrived for Congress to encroach upon the 
fund set aside for deposite with the States; and I further 
am of opinion that, evon if it had now arrived, yet this is 
not the course hy which we shall best. consult the interests 
of the country, in attempting to bring relief to the Treasury. 

Let us briefly consider the history of the deposite act. 
That act was paséed contemporaneously with other acts of 
most prodigal expenditure. We had a surplus which we 
knew not how to dispose of. To expend—to get rid of our 
overflowing funds—was then. the order of the day. We 
were in the full tide of an inauspicious prosperity, and the 
departments were stimulated and goaded on to find out 
how much thoy could spend, while the majority in Con- 
gress seemed to be employed in finding out how much they 
could give. The departments asked for twenty millions; 
and Congress, eager to get rid of the surplus, outstripped 


even their extravagant demands, and gave them thirty mil 
lions. Then it was, sir, that this deposite bill was origina- 
ted. It went hand in hand with bills of the most extrava- 
gant and prodigal expenditure. : 

Now, sir, under these circumstances, when we give so 
| prodigally to the departments, at a time of high prices, it 
is well worth our while to inquire whether the time has not 
arrived to lop off and curtail from our expenditure, rather 
than to withhold this instalment from the States. I am of 
opinion we might save the nine millions of this instalment 
by curtailing the extravagant expenditures of the depart- 
ments, and so pay the instalment—not by distressing the 
States in withholding it, but by introducing a wholesome 
measure of retrenchment in the expenditure of Government, 

This, sir, is the ground I take; namely, that it would be 
far better to curtail our expenditure than to stop the pay- 
ment of this instalment. 

Again, I would ask, does the proposition contained in 
this bill go to relieve in any manner the pressure upon the 
people? Not in the least, sir. Neither will the Govern- 
| ment place itself in funds by the operation of this law. 
The banks have laid violent hands on the deposites; they 
will pay them no longer in the medium they were expected 
to pay themin. Of what use, then, will this bill be to Gov- 
ernment? The money is locked up in the banks; and the 
wildest enthusiast in favor of this measure would not go 
so far as to say that by the mere fiat of this body a bill such 
as this is going to fill the country with gold and silver. 
We have not got the magician’s wand, by one touch of 
which we can make the gold come forth from its hiding 
places. We may call, indeed, by our enactments, the spir- 
its from the vasty deep; but will they come when we do 
call them? Will money be obtained for the Government 
when you pass this law? No, sir; we all know that this 
bill will bring no money into the Treasury. 

It would be better, therefore, under such circumstances, 
to let the law go on, and let the States receive the whole 
of the deposite. ‘The States, sir, are willing to take the 
| instalment in the only medium in which the State institu- 
tions are able to pay it. They are not going, at this crisis, 
to clamor for a hard-money currency. They will be satis- 
fied with receiving the State currency—their own domestic 
| currency, But the President says ‘‘no;’ and by passing 
this bill, according to his recommendation, you will not 
let them receive a currency which they are willing to re- 
ceive. The amount of the instalment now in the banks 
would be useful, in that currency, to them, for they would 
gladly receive it; but it will be of no use whatever to the 
Government, for the Government will not receive it, Then, 
| sir, iff may use a homely similitude, by such an enact- 
ment as this you act the part of the dog in the manger— 
you will not take the money of the States yourselves, and 
you will not let them have it, though they wish to receive 
it. Is this a noble, or even a politic proceeding? Is this 
your reforming the currency? Is this aiding and relieving 
the embarrassments of the people, to stamp a bad name 
upon their currency, to refuse to receive it yourselves, to 
pass laws fixing a stigma upon it, and then to forbid others 
to receive it? 

Again, sir: there is another view which I think ought 
to be taken of this subject; and, had it received its due con- 
sideration, such a measure as this could surely never have 
been proposed. In fifteen days from now, this instalment 
will be due to the States. They have already made their 
disposition of the money. It has been disposed of in 
various contracts, and been directed to various great and 
useful purposes; and now, suddenly, at this short notice, 
the expected sum—the sum which the law had pledged to 
them—is, by another law, to be withheld. But, by the 
terms of the deposite law, a specific time was fixed upon 
and accorded to the States, in which the States were to 
have notice of any demand to be made upon them for the 
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sum deposited. By the law, therefore, they are entitled to 
a notice before this fourth instalment can be withdrawn 
from them—for they have already expended it; and this 
bill to withhold it is equivalent in its action to taking back 
the money from them, without the notice which the law 
provided for. 

Mr. P. then proceeded to show that there were other 
and better methods of raising money for the Treasury, 
without resorting to this expedient, which, while it would 
be onerous and oppressive to the States, would be, at the 
same time, virtually useless and unproductive to the Gov- 
ernment. One mode which heshould point out was, that 
of an issue of certificates of deposite, which would immedi- 
ately provide available funds for the Government, without 
this measure of withholding an expected and promised in- 
stalment. Mr, P. remarked that such a provision had 
been originally inserted in the deposite bill; but he greatly 
regretted that, in order to overcome the prejudices of an 
illustrious person, and to make the bill acceptable to 
him, (the late President of the United States,) that provi- 
sion had been stricken out of the bill, in order to secure its 
passage and save it from his veto. He also remarked that 
he should not permit himself now to dwell upon that pain- 
ful recollection, but should content himself with merely ex- 
pressing his deep regret that so wise and salutary a provi- 
sion had been stricken out of the bill from considerations so 
individual, personal, and little. 

If (continued Mr. P.) that wise and salutary measure 
had been carried out in the original deposite bill, we should 
not now be hore. The Senate would not now be fatigued 
with its present labors, and all the trouble we are now un- 
dergoing would have been avoided. The Treasurer would 
then have only had to throw the certificates into the mar- 
ket, to raise what sum he required for the use of the Gov- 
ernment. Such a course, sir, (observed Mr. P.) would 
have been enough and ample to pry up the Government 
out of the Slough of Despond in which now it is sunken. 
Not only would it have given funds to the Government, 
but also it would have given relief to the people. It would 
have thrown money into circulation; it would have bene- 
fited all parties. It would have been twice blessed, giving 
double relief both to the States which gave the certificates, 
and to the General Government, which received them. 

By this proposition to suspend or postpone the payment 
of the instalment, Mr. P. said, no one will be benefited. 
He would venture to suggest how both parties might be 
benefited, and the issuc of Treasury notes might be avoided. 
Let the clause exscinded from the original deposite bill be 
re-enacted; let the States issuc their certificates, which will 
be as good as specie to the Government. Let the States 
receive this instalment, and lct the Treasury receivo the 
certificates, and sell them. In this manner, instead of 
adding to the gencral distress of the times, both parties 
would be eminently benefited. Surely (said Mr. P.) those 
gentlemen who hold our destinies in their hands, who 
carry all the measures they please to imagine, good or bad— 
and he (Mr. P.) was sorry to say he could not look back 
and call all their measures good, nor could he look at this 
measure and deem it cither wise, or good, or politic— 
surely, he would repeat, those gentlemen ought to Le will- 
ing to adopt such measures as would be the least distressing, 
the least painful, onerous, and disturbing, at a time of gen- 
eral distress, such as the present, when we are called to- 
gether to relieve, not to aggravate; to benefit, and not to 
injure; to heal, and not to take vengeance. 

I entreat those gentlemen, therefore, (said Mr. P.,) to 
take these things into consideration. I entreat them to give 
more time to the States—not to stop the payment of this 
ins.alment; I entreat them to let the money go where it 
might almost be considered a vested right it should go. 
Mr. P. concluded by saying he was sorry to have detained 
the Senate at this stage of the bill; he had not expected 
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that he could have weight enough to change the course of 
the gentlemen of the majority, or to prevent the passage of 
this disastrous bill. All he had desired was, to give brief 
expression to his views of it. He had now done so, and, 
in doing so, he felt that he had done his duty. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he thought it would be better for 
his colleague [Mr. Presvon] to make a motion at once for 
the repeal of unexpended appropriations to the amount of 
nine millions of dollars, the amount of the instalment. 
There would then be a surplus to that extent, which might 
go for the payment of the fourth instalment. If Mr. P. 
felt unwilling at this stage of the bill to make such a mo- 
tion, he (Mr. C.) would agree to the laying of the billon the 
table in order to give time. He confessed that the idea 
had. occurred to him which his colleague had just stated; 
but he did not see any probability of such a proposition 
being attended with success. He had done his utmost to 
stop the extravagant course pursued at former sessions in 
granting the appropriations. His efforts had been unsuc- 
cessful, and now he thought there was still less chance of 
getting back that which it had not been possible to prevenut 
from being legislated away. He agreed with his col- 
league that it was entirely usele~s to lock up this money. It 
would do no good to the Guvernment; when, if let go, it 
would do good to the States. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, of Kentucky, said he fully con- 
curred in the views just expressed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Presrox.] In the State which he 
came from, he said, the general opinion was that retrench- 
ment was wanting, and ought to be exercised in the sever- 
al departments of the Government. The profusion to 
which they were becoming habituated it was time should 
be checked, and he (Mr. C.) agreed with the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Pnusron,} that now 
was the time, ifever, to put in force such a necessary re- 
trenchnent. He (Mr. C.) could not well understand the 
reason why any other course should be resorted to; for it 
clearly appeared to him that, by proper retrenchment in 
the expenditures of Government, enough, and more than 
enough, might be curtailed from its superfluous disburse- 
ments to make up the amount which the payment of this 
instalment would require. : 

But he (Mr. C.) was at a loss to understand what ob- 
ject the Government could have in view by the measure 
here proposed. Such was its tenacity for a metallic cur- 
rency, so great was its abhorrence of any other media, that 
it refused to take, or acknowledge as available funds, the 
money of the country and of the people. It could, there- 
fore, get no available funds by this bill. The banks could 
not pay its demands now in gold or silver, nor were they 
likely to be able to do so for some time to come. Why, 
then, did the Government seck by this bill to deprive the 
States of funds which were available to them, but which 
were altogether unavailable to the Government? He could 
not comprehend the reasons and motives of such a meas- 
ure. If this bill would benefit the Government by making 
the sum it withholds from the States. available to the Gen- 
eral Government, there might be, indeed, some reason in 
it. But why, he asked, take from the States that which 
would benefit them, in order to hand it over to the General 
Government, to whoin it will confessedly be of no benefit 
whatever? The State of Kentucky, and other States aiso, 
had made provisions for the expenditure of this money— 
had already applied it to various great and useful objects, 
relying on the solemn faith of a law of Congress, passed 
after the fullest deliberation by thatbody. On such a law, 
not deeming that it would be lightly broken or rescinded 
upon the first pretext, Kentucky had built her expectation 
of this money, and had acted upon that expectation, and 
had disposed of it by anticipation. Therefore, not only on 
the ground that this money would not be available to the 
General Government was this bill objectionable, but also 
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recognise our money, our funds, our credit, and will only 
receive gold and silver. It is not willing to go hand in hand 
with the people in aiding and assisting to support and sus- 
tain that credit which is the life and soul of the business, 
trade, and commerce of the nation. . i 

Again, sir, let me expose another monstrous idea which 
seems to possess the gentlemen who have brought forward 
and those who advocate this bill—an erroneous idea indeed, 
of which it were well that they were dispossessed; and it 
is this, sir: they seem to imagine that this money belongs 
to the Government. Not so, sir, (said Mr. C.;) far from 
it: it belongs to the States—it belongs to the people, from 
whom the Government has gathered and collected it; but 
which gathering and collecting did not make it its own, 
Therefore, sir, in addition to the many strong reasons why 
this money should not be withheld from us, the reason 
above all is, that it is our own money. 

The President of the United States, in his message, had 
read a lecture on economy to Congress and to the people 
of this country, and had told them that the distress and 
exigency of the times which have brought us here are to 
be attributed to the extravagance of the people. Now, sir, 
it is very strange that it never occurred to the President 
that economy was, of all things, that in which the Govern- 
ment itself was most deficient; that economy was especially 
needed to be put in practice by it; that the tide of prodi- 
gality and high expenditure of millions upon millions, in 
which it had of late years indulged, it was now high time 
should be stopped. Strange, sir, is it that the President, 
before he made this charge upon the people, did not look 
to the crying necessity for reform and economy in the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

In a time of distress like this, when the Government 
gives to the people such lessons of economy, what conduct 
do we behold in the Government? Any approach, sir, to 
economy? No, sir, none whatever; on the contrary, all 
the recommendations of the message, and all the measures 
of the administration, are, notwithstanding the people’s dis- 
tress, and notwithstanding the lessons of economy read to 
them by the President, directed and aimed at the one single 
and only object of filling the Treasury with money—of 
keeping the Government going—of providing means for a 
profuse and wild extravagance of expenditure. Before we 
vote for the issue of Treasury notes, I feel it my duty, sir, 
to inquire to what extent retrenchment may not be carried 
into the expenditures of the departments. All eyes are 
turned upon you; the people look to you for relief; and what 
do we behold? Why, sir, all the inquiry made, all the 
measures proposed, are merely how to fill the Treasury 
with money! Sauve qui peut! is the cry of the Govern- 
ment. All its efforts are directed to help itself, to save it- 
self} to cut loose from the general wreck, and leave the 
country to help itself as it best may beable. Is this the 
duty of a Government!—when we come here for the ex- 
press purpose of giving relief, then only to bring forward a 
bill like this, to withhold money from the States; and other 
bills, as bad in their principle, to raise more money from 
them, in order to sustain, and help, and fill the Treasury, 
while nothing is done or thought of for the people? 

Mr. BROWN said he had not intended, at that stage of 
the bill, to delay its early passage by any remarks of his; 
but in consequence of the observations which had fallen 
from the two gentlemen who in the course of that morning 
had addressed the Senate, he would take the occasion to 
make a few remarks in reply, and in justification of the vote 
which it was his purpose to give on the measure then be- 
fore them. 

In addition to the arguments which had already been 
urged, and which to his mind were conclusive, in favor of 


on the ground that its present withdrawal from the Sile 
would be highly injurious and inconvenient to them. On 
this ground the bill, in his view, was eminently objection- 
able. ` : 
Was the faith pledged’ by an act, of Congress to be “4 
lightly broken? Was an expectation, based upon suc 
ground, to be with such indifference and facility disap- 
pointed?. Was it worth no effort—no exertion—no trou- 
ble, to keep a promise? to stand by a law? to fulfil an en- 
gagement? The States were invited to accept this de- 
posite; it was no boon of their soliciting; and now, after it 
has been offered—after it has been promised—after it has 
been accepted—after it has been spent—after numberless 
schemes and plans for its employment, all beneficial to the 
States, have been devised and settled, and are waiting the 
payment of this fourth instalment for their completion—is 
it now the time to recede from our engagement? Is it now 
the time to:break a promise? Is it now the time to violate 
a pledge, and say that you have not got the money? 
Might it not be replied, You have got the money, but you 
will not let the States have it! Such, in fact, would be 
the effect of the passage of this bill! Ves, sir, the money 
is there; the money is in the banks; the States are willing 
to receive it; but Congress interposes, and, by this bill, 
says “ No, you shall not receive it.” ak 
We are told by the supporters and advocates of this bill 
that it must be passed, because it would be highly impoli- 
tic to horrow money in order to deposite it with the States. 
This, sir, is not the correct view of the case; this is not a | 
fair statement of the question; this, sir, is not the question 
at all. The question is this: The States have been led to 
expect this fund, on the faith of a law; they have made 
improvements, entered into contracts, incurred expenses 
on the expectation of receiving this money, pledged to them 
by the law; and now, sir, the question is, ‘tis there no 
right on the part of the States—is there no obligation on 
the part of the General Government to fulfil the law?” 
Shall the law be set aside on the mere plea of inconveni- 
ence? That, sir, is the question—the great question! 
Whether a solemn law shall be fulfilled—whether a pledge 
shall be redeemed—whether a promise shall be performed— 
whether there exists any obligation to fulfil promises given, 
and not to disappoint expectations gratuitously raised! 
Shall we he told, sir, that there exists no such obligation? 
It is, in my view, the highest obligation which attaches to 
any Government. Now, in answer to this, we are met by 
the plea of convenience, We are told it would be very in- 
convenient to fulfil this contract with the States; that money 
will have to he borrowed for the purpose; and, therefore, 
since it would not be quite convenient to fulfil the obliga- 
tion, ‘the obligation ought to be broken, and the faith of 
the law violated! 
But there is also another plea for this measure. I un- 
derstand gentlemen to say that there is not money enough 
in the Treasury to pay this fourth instalment. But, sir, 
laying aside the question how far such an argument ought 
to prevail to induce the violation of a solemn engagement, 
let us ask, as to the fact, whether there are indecd no 
` funds for the purpose of meeting this engagement? On 

looking over the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
(said Mr, ©.,) L only find a probability spoken of. He 
says there may probably be a deficit, and not that there is. 
The argument, therefore, is divested of its main strength— 
and that is, of the absolute fact necessary to sustain it. 
But, sir, if there are no funds adapted to the wants of the 
General Government, there are funds which the States 
would willingly receive. They have confidence in the 
banks ; they would receive their paper. They are not en- 
gaged in warfare against them ; they donot wish to destroy 
them, and to destroy the credit of the country and of the 
people; while, on the other hand, there are no funds for the 
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tion, had decided his mind in favor of that course. If we 
refuse to pass the bill having that object in view, the obli- 
gation will unavoidably devolve on Congress to provide the 
means to meet the payment of the instalment which will 
otherwise become due to the States, the available means of 
the Treasury being inadequate for that purpose. Now he 
(Mr. B.) could not sce in. any part of the constitution the 
power to raise money, and, of necessity, the power to tax 
our constituents to pay the money thus raised, for the mere 
purpose of depositing it in the treasuries of the several 
States. The power to raise money was limited to the ob- 
jects and duties with which the General Government was 
charged by the constitution; and in no part of that instru- 
ment was the power to be found, either by express grant or 
implication, to raise it for any such purpose. It could 
not be pretended that ta raise money for such purpose was 
to carry into effect any power belonging to the General 
Government. To his mind, therefore, it was a palpable 
violation of the constitution to exercise such power, which 
they unquestionably would have to do, in providing the 
means to meet the remaining instalment, if its payment 
should not be postponed.. He drew a distinction between 
the power of Congress to authorize the deposite of a sur- 
plus in the State treasuries which already existed, and the 
power to raise money for the sole purpose of thus deposit- 
ing it. It was in that point of view that he deemed the 
deposite act of last year justifiable; that act had, in the 
course of its execution, exhausted the surplus, which was 
the true object Congress had in view in passing it; and, 
having fulfilled its great end, he was of opinion its further 
operation should now cease. He thought the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr, Presrox] would have much 
difficulty in reconciling the vote which he had announced 
his intention to give on this question, with the doctrines of 
a strict construction of the constitution, of which he had 
heretofore professed himself a zealous advocate. He called 
on that gentleman to show what constitutional authority 
Congress had to pass a law raising money, not in execution 
of any of its conceded powers, but for the avowed purpose 
of being deposited with the States. It had been argued by 
the same gentleman that strong expectations had been ere- 
ated among the States that the instalment which it is now 
proposed to withhold would be paid over to them, and that 
an equitable obligation was imposed on Congress not to 
disappoint those expectations. He contended that the idea 
of an equitable obligation on Congress to pay over the 
money was utterly destroyed by the power given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the deposite act to call on 
the States, under certain restrictions, for the repayment 
of the sums deposited with them. The power thus given 
to that officer by the act in question was, in effect, a notice 
to the States that the Government of the United States 
might want the money deposited with them; and, in that 
event, would require its repayment. He considered the 
same notice as substantially applicable as regarded the in- 
stalment yet unpaid, and was, in itself, a very significant 
indication that Congress would withhold any part of the 
money unpaid, should a contingency arise making it neces- 
sary todo so. That contingency had arisen, making it 
proper, in his opinion, to withhold that which remained un- 
paid; but he trusted that none would arise making it neces- 
sary to callon the States for that portion of the surplus 
revenue already deposited with them. 

Besides the constitutional objection to raising money for 
the purpose of depositing it with the States, the unavoidable 
consequence of providing for the payment of the remaining 
instalment to them would be to lay the foundation of anew 
national debt; than which nothing, in his opinion, would 
be more preposterous, when resorted to for the unauthor- 
ized purpose of dividing money among the States. He 
would in no event vote for any measure leading to the cre- 
ation of a national debt, unless it could be made to appear 


indispensable to aid the Government in the performance 
of its legitimate functions. 

It had not been without some surprise that he had heard 
the charge of harsh and unjust treatment towards the 
States, in reference to the proposed measure especially, 
brought against the General Government. Was it nothing 
that it had in the space of a few months past divided 
among the States near thirty millions of dollaist Was the 
distribution of this immense amount among the States (for 
he regarded it, practically and in point of fact, as a distri- 
bution) to be considered nothing? Or was it in this act 
that gentlemen found reason to complain of oppression, on 
the part of the General Government, against the States? 
He really thought, if gentlemen would take a dispassionate 
review of the conduct of the General Government towards 
the States, in its pecuniary transactions with them, if they 
did not find all their most extravagant expectations realized, 
they would at least find enough, in the magnitude of the 
distribution which had been made, to exempt the General 
Government from the harsh censure which they had cast 
on it. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Carrrenprw] has 
taken strong exceptions to what he has been pleased to term 
the paternal advice given us by the President, in his mes- 
sage, against the increasing luxury and extravagance in 
the mode of living, which are rapidly diffusing themselves 
throughout our country; and thinks that it would have been 
more becoming in him to have set an example of economy 
and retrenchment, by the introduction of those principles 
into his administration, before he ventured his advice on 
such subjects. It was true (said Mr. B.) that the Presi- 
dent had—not in the way of advice, as had been suggested 
by the gentleman, but in tracing the causes which had led 
to the present embarrassed condition of the country—enu- 
merated that, among many others, in connexion with the 
inflated paper system existing in this country and in Eng- 
land, which, acting and re-acting on each other, have, in 
conjunction with the cause first mentioned, mainly con- 
tributed to produce the existing evils—evils which all ex- 
perience, in both countries, proves belong to the paper sys- 
tem, and periodically recur under it, no matter in what 
form it exists, whether in the shape of a national bank or 
of State institutions. He would, however, before finish- 
ing his reply to the censure which had been cast on the 
President for this remark, take the occasion to say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, if he would unite in carrying 
out the recommendation of the President to withhold the 
fourth instalment to the States, that it would be taking a 
step of no little importance towards bringing the Govern- 
ment back to economy and retrenchment. ‘The state of 
the case between the views of the President and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, in relation to the measure alluded 
to by him, was simply this: the President recommends the 
passage of a law postponing the payment of the fourth in- 
stalment to the States, amounting to some nine or ten mil- 
lions, and which the Government, not having the means 
to satisfy, owiug to the default of the deposite banks, will 
necessarily, if paid, have to provide the means by going 
in debt for that sum; while the gentleman from Kentucky 
insists on the payment of the instalment to the States, the 
effect of which would be to compel the Government to 
raise the necessary means, either by an issue of Treasury 
notes or in some other manner.. Now, he would submit it 
to the impartial decision of any one to determine who was 
for economy and retrenchment, and who was for extrava- 
gant expenditure—the President of the United States, or 
the honorable Senator himself? 

We have been told, with much emphasis, (said Mr. B.) 
that although Congress had been specially convoked by the 
President, yet no measure of relief had been recommend- 
ed for the people; that it was all for the Government. 
While he would say that this declaration was unsustained 
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by the character of the measures recommended in the mes- 
sage of the Chief Magistrate, he could not permit the oc- 
casion to. pass without the expression of his sincere regret 
that language of that character had fallen from any Sena- 
tor on that floor. The Government of the United States 
had been spoken of as something alien to the people who 
were its constituents. Gentlemen surely forgot the prin- 
ciples and theory of our Government, and imagined them- 
selves engaged in combating against a Government of ir- 
responsible powers, and claiming no origin from, or sym- 
pathy with, the public will. What, he would ask, was 
the nature and character of that Government, which it was 
in this way attempted to rouse public prejudice against, 
and to induce the belief that ite interests were distinct from 
the great body of the people? Was it not an emanation 
of that popular will, which it was now sought to tum 
against. it, imbued with the same feelings, and interwoven 
with the best interests and dearest rights of the great body 
of the people? Was it to be regarded asa crime, that 
means should be taken by those sent here to legislate, and 
by the Executive, whose province it was to see that the 
laws are executed, to.continue the Government in its reg- 
ular and constitutional action ? Heretofore, we had been 
taught that the preservation of our system of government 
in its constitutional action, while it was by far an object 
of higher interest and more universal concernment than 
any other to every citizen, was at the same time the first 
and highest duty of patriotism. Language of the kind 
to which he had alluded had unfortunately been too common 
among a certain political party in this country; the effect 
of it was, to produce dissatisfaction in the public mind, and 
prepare the way for the overthrow of our system of gov- 
ernment, by inducing the impression that there is no iden- 
tity of interests between the people and their own Govern- 
ment. Tt was not the part of an American statesman, in 
his humble judgment, to use language calculated to bring 
the Government into disrepute at home, and to degrade it 
in the estimation of foreigners abroad. 

As to the idea of legislative relief to the country, of 
which so much had been said in the course of this debate, 
he must confess that he had but little faith in it. Tt was 
true that Congress might, and probably would, grant in- 
dulgenee to such of the merchants as were debtors to the 
Government, and required it; and might adopt. some other 
measures affording some incidental benefit to the country ; 
but as to the idea of a legislative remedy to relieve it from 
ite embarrassments, it was, in his opinion, not only im- 
practicable, but at variance with the principles of our Gov- 
ernment, What, he would ask, did gentlemen mean by 
the relief which they had so often spoken of in the course 
of the debate? Was it that men should he legislated out 
of debt, who ‘had most improvidently plunged into gam- 
bling speculations? Was it that banking corporations 
should in somo way be favored, by our legislation, at the 
expense of public rights? They had not spoken out as 
to the measures of relief, on the virtue of, which they 
seemed so much to rely. He ventured to predict, how- 
ever, whenever these measures of relief were proposed, al- 
though they might ‘be brought forward professing to be in 
the name:and for the benefit of the people, they would 
turn out to-be a plan to relieve certain classes at the ex- 
pense of the great mass of the people. The true doctrine 
under our system) if he bad rightly comprehended it, was 
for Government. to éxtend its powers no further than to 

- protect individuals in their personal rights and lawful acqui. 
sitions of property against fraud and violence, leaving each 
in the enjoyment of the rewards of his own industry, and 
to pursue his own happiness in his own way. When Gov- 
ernment undertakes to do more, and to interfere in the pri- 
vate pursuits of men, it must of necessity, in endeavoring 
to relieve one class, violate the rights of another, by doing 
it at their expense. Such was the de~’ “ne that had been 
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taught by the highest and most revered names on the list 
of our statesmen. He, therefore, repudiated the doctrine 
of legislative nostrums to relieve classes who ‘were embar- 
ragsed, and believed that such things must mainly work out 
their own cure; that being the only sure and effectual 
way of remedying the evil. , 

While gentlemen in the opposition were so unsparing 
in their censure against the measures proposed by the ad- 
ministration, they had not condescended, in the plenitude 
of their skill in curing diseases of state, to propose the 
panacea which they were ever and anon obscurely hint- 
ing at. Without intending to dictate a course of public 
conduct to them, he must he allowed to say, that when 
gentlemen condemn so freely the policy and plans of others, 
they thereby assume an obligation, as faithful representa- 
tives of their constituents, to furnish a better, and not to 
confine themselves simply to a line of condemnation. 

He (Mr. B.) did not see in the condition of the country 
the alarming symptoms and dangerous crisis which had been 
described in such dark and gloomy colors, and which, how- 
ever well intended the motives doubtless were that prompt- 
ed them, were but little calculated, in the present tremu- 
lous and sensitive state of public confidence, to allay the 
evils arising from pecuniary embarrassment. He did not 
believe that the nation had fallen into the Slough of Des- 
pond,” as the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Pres- 
ron] had said. It was true that embarrassment had been 
severely felt in the commercial community, and among 
other classes who had overtraded and engaged in ruinous 
speculations; but the great mass of substantial citizens, 
agriculturists and others, he hel’eved were unaffected, ex- 
cept by the banks having suspended specie payments, which 
they had done with, he believed, a larger aggregate pro- 
portion of specie than they had at any time before possess- 
ed. Looking to the condition of our country in contrast 
with others, he saw no reason to despair, but much to con- 
gratulate ourselves on. With no national debt weighing 
on our resources; with a population possessed, to an unex- 
ampled degree, of the means of human subsistence and 
happiness; with a country of unlimited capacity for the 
production of every thing essential to supply its wants and 
comforts; and, above all, remembering that our free and 
noble institutions yet survive, who does not feel that we stand 
in proud and gratifying contrast with any other nation ? 
Checked in its prosperity, it might be, for a short time, 
by the causes which had operated, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, to produce an imprudent extension of the credit 
system; but he denicd that the substantial resources of the 
country were even touched by the events which had hap- 
pened in the last six months. Many individuals, in com- 
mercial and other pursuits, had fallen beneath the pressure 
of the times; others, perhaps, would share the same fate. 
Property had, and would, he did not doubt, in very many 
more instances, change proprietors; but it would ‘still re- 
main in the country, leaving us in possession of all the 
substantial elements of individual happiness and national 
greatness. He saw nothing in the present crisis to pro- 
duce despondency, but much to animate our hopes, in 
looking through the perspective of the fature. No coun- 
try on earth, he believed, possessed, in a higher degree, the 
faculties of self-recovery. Its onward course might be re- 
tarded for a very short period, but could not be arrested by 
the causes now operating. 

He could not admit that the country was so absolutely 
dependent on banks for its prosperity, as was supposed by 
he should feel hu- 
miliated to make such an admission. The true sources of 
its prosperity are to be found in the enterprise and industry 
of our citizens; in the inexhaustible natural: resources in 
which it abounds; and in onr free Government, which, by 
protecting each citizen in the enjoyment of the fruits of his 
labor, quickens enterprise and invigorates exertion. Not- 
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withstanding these views, he was, however, far from either 
expecting or wishing the abolition of the paper system ; the 
most that could be effected was, to subject it to salutary re- 
strictions, by lessening its capacity to do mischief, and to 
infuse into it a greater proportion of metallic currency. 
These correctives could be applied only by the joint agency 
of the States and the General Government, which were de- 
manded as well by the public voice, as the best interests of 
the country. He repeated, therefore, that he saw nothing 
in the condition of the country to inspire alarm—nothing 
that the public virtue and intelligence were not fully able 
to meet, and in a short time to overcome. For this we 
had the best guaranty in the abundant capacity which the 
nation had shown to rise above all difficulties, in seasons 
infinitely more trying than any to be found in its present 
condition. 

Mr. WALKER said, without discussing at this time the 
great question debated by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Wensrer,] in regard to the paper currency of the 
country, and the ‘supreme control which he claims on this 
subject, and all that relates to it, for the Government of the 
United States, he would proceed at once to the inquiry now 
hefore us—whether it would be proper to postpone paying 
over to the States the last instalment under the deposite 
act. This instalment amounted to a sum exceeding nine 
millions of dollars. The report of the Secretary of the 
‘I'reasury informs us that the money is not in the Treasury 
to pay the instalment. Even in the event of the postpone- 
ment of this deposite with the States, there is still a de- 
ficiency in the revenue, which the Secretary asks to be 
supplied by the emission of Treasury notes. It is, then, 
obvious, that if this instalment is to be paid to the States 
on the lst of October next, it can only be effected by an 
emission of an additional amount of ‘Treasury notes bear- 
ing interest; or, in other words, by the creation of a new 
national debt, arising from a new loan, in order to deposite 
the amount for safekeeping with the States of this Union. 
Disguise it then as we may, the refusal to pass this bill is 
a determination on our part to borrow more than nine mil- 
lions of dollars on the credit of the United States, to be de- 
posited for safekeeping with the States of this Union. The 
constitution authorizes us to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States—but for what object? Clearly for no 
other than to carry into effect the powers delegated by the 
constitution, But that this Government could borrow 


millions, without limitation as to the amount, for the pur-. 


pose of depositing it with, or distributing it among, the 
States, was to clothe this Government with the most alarm- 
ing and despotic powers. If this Government can make 
such a loan for such a purpose, the taxing power is unlim- 
ited; for by taxes only can it raise the money to refund 
what it has borrowed. Mr. W. said he was one of a small 
minority of six in the Senate who had voted against this 
deposite bill. He had then predicted the disastrous conse- 
quences that he thought would follow from the passage of 
this bill; and his worst fears would be realized, if now, when 
there was a deficit in the Treasury, when many of the pub- 
lic creditors had to be paid in protested drafts on broken 
banks, a surplus was created by loans, for the purpose of 
distributing among the States of the Union. 

Mr. W. said he well knew the voracious character of the 
surplus spirit; that it was ready to keep up the tariff, to 
keep up the price of the public lands, and to refuse all re- 
lief to the settlers of the West, for the purpose of creating 
a surplus for distribution ; but he could scarcely have be- 
lieved that now, when we must in any event replenish, by 
loans, an exhausted Treasury, new loans would be asked for 
to the amount of nine millions for distribution—loans to be 
refunded, if not from the lands of the West, from the tariff; 
by which Mississippi, now nearly the greatest exporting 
State of this Union, will receive but about one-fourth as 
much as she will be compelled to refund by the operation 


of the tariff—reducing the price of her great staple, to en- 
rich the incorporated monopolists of other sections of the 
Union. Mr. W. said he must be blind indeed, who did 
not perceive that to raise, by loans, nine millions for de- 
posite with the States, is, to the extent of nine millions, to 
render it necessary to augment the tariff. It is true, we 
talk of getting back this money from the States; whilst a 
majority of the Senate—as he (Mr. W.) thought most un- 
wisely—have just taken from the Secretary of the Treasury 
the authority which he possessed, under the deposite act, to 
call upon the States to refand any portion of the money 
already deposited. And now he (Mr. W.) predicted that 
Congress never would make any requisition upon the States 
for this money, but that, when it was wanted, the South 
would be compelled to raise it through the operation of the 
tariff. Could any man doubt this result, when so bold an 
effort was now made to induce the Government to borrow 
money to pay the Jast instalment to the States? 

But the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] 
tells us that we can obtain this money for deposite among 
the States by repealing some of the appropriation bills. 
Sir, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoux] has 
most clearly shown the impossibility of obtaining a repeal 
of laws partly executed, passed by large majorities in both 
Houses of Congress. But if the appropriation bills were 
repealed to-morrow, to the extent proposed, it would not 
put one dollar in the Treasury, now exhausted ; nor enable 
the Government on the Ist of October next, now at hand, 
to deposite these nine millions with the States of the Union ; 
for, in the calculation of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
expenditure of fifteen millions of these appropriations is 
postponed till next year. But we have been told hy the 
Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Weunsrer,] that this 
amount may be paid to the States by the money in the de-. 
posite banks, whose paper would be gladly received by the 
States in which they are located.. It has been already 
shown by the Senator from New York, [Mr. Waren, } 
that the entire money now in the deposite banks, subject to 
new drafts, is not enough, by more than a million, to meet 
the required amount of the last deposite instalment; but 
if it were enough, let us examine the effect of this proposi- 
tion. Itis to pay the States in the paper of the deposite 
banks, by new issues of paper by those banks to an amount 
exceeding nine millions of dollars; to pay out, in other 
words, more than nine millions of depreciated bank paper, 
issued by banks that have suspended specie payments. And 
is this the relief the Senator from Massachusetts would ex- 
tend to the community? Sir, (said Mr. W.) nearly all 
the embarrassments of the community have been occasioned 
by the vast over-issues of paper by the banks—-paper which 
they cannot now redeem in specie, and which has depreci- 
ated from ten to thirty per cent. in various sections of the 
Union. Is it not clearly perceived that this would greatly 
increase the embarrassments of the community? that it 
would add greatly to the present enormous mass of depre- 
ciated paper? that it would still further depreciate all the 
paper of all the banks making the new emissions; postpone 
for a long time, if not indefinitely, the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks, by augmenting nearly one-third the 
amount of their depreciated paper; and thus, also, disable 
them from extending the least indulgence to their debtors by 
this vast increase of their circulation ; imposing the corres- 
pondent obligation of calling in their debts as rapidly as 
possible to the same amount ?.If (said Mr. W.) this prop- 
osition of the Senator from Massachusetts be a part and 
portion of the plan of. the opposition for relieving the em- 
barrassments of the country, he had no curiosity to hear the 
remainder of their proposition. 

Mr. PRESTON rose in reply to the two last named. 
He said he would restate some of his objections to the bill 
before the Senate, because he had been misapprehended by 
Senators. He had not said—nor did he intend to permit 
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himself to be represented as having said—that he thought it 
better fo create a national debt than to recall the money 
deposited with the States. He had presented no such prop- 
osition. But he did say that he would execute the deposite 
law in good faith ; and if the Treasury, should be empty, he 
would then draw on the State deposites, in the time and 
manner. prescribed by the law. He had, therefore, taken 
the ground that the Treasury was not empty, except nom- 
inally ; because not only was the money deposited with the 
States virtually in the Treasury, but the extravagant un- 
expended appropriations of last session constituted a fund 
on which Congress ought now to draw; and Mr. P. pro- 
posed that Congress should do this. 
than was called for by the department had been appropri- 
ated, and Congress had thus become the principal actor in 
this prodigality. . But further: there was. other money in 
the Treasury which should be taken, rather than to with- 
hold this from. the States, or to create a national debt. 
But if this were not so, the bill now presented is not the 
proper alternative. If it be necessary now to draw upon 
the deposite fund, do so according to the provisions of that 
act, which enables the Secretary, whenever the Govern- 
ment stands in need of money, to call upon the States for 
it, giving due notice ofthe demand. Without the stipula- 
lation to draw only upon notice, the States might not have 
consented to receive the depoaites ; for it would be obviously. 
burdensome to be prepared at all times to pay millions on 
a draft at sight. It is not keeping good faith with the 
Statea, therefore, to stop this fourth instalment, which they 
have used in anticipation of its receipt, upon so short a 
notice—indeed, without notice at all. ; 

[Mr. MORRIS was here understood to say that there 
was no such understanding with the States.) 

Tt was strange (Mr. P. said) if there was no such un- 
derstanding. Ho had taken it for granted that the States 
would get it; and the States certainly had so taken it for 
granted, If it were not so, why had Virginia, New York, 
Kentucky, and other States, already used this instal- 
ment? The law was explicit that the money should be 
deposited with the States; and all its other provisions rela- 
ted to the manner of investing and withdrawing it, without 
any intimation of its being withheld in any event. Under 
the faith of this law, the States had a right to make the ar- 
rangemonts which they did; and Congress ought, in equi: 
ty and good faith, to conform to the provisions of that law 
accordingly. On the supposition that there were no other 
funds in the Treasury for the use of the Government, 
Mr. P. would suggest that this bill ought not to pass, but 
that the prior instalments should be called for. Take 
openly the responsibility of recalling the deposites ; and ap- 
propriate them, not to pay adebt, but to pay for harbors, 
fortifications, and other matters on which money had 
been squandered for the sake of being squandered. Let 
the States, the people, the masters of Congress, know 
clearly what Congress were about, 

And if this money was to be withheld from the States 
for such purposes, how was it to be obtained 2 By crush- 
ing the banks? Mr. P, was gratified to hear that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Brown] and his constitu- 
ents were not dependent on the banks. But Mr. P. said 
that in his jadgment a very large amount of property, and, 
indeed, the general prosperity of the country, would be en- 
dangered by the ruthless war which, for political purposes, 
was now to be waged against State institutions. They are 
denounced by the administration—threatened with a bank- 
rupt law applicable to them alone; and now it is proposed 
to put them all at the mercy of this administration—with- 
in the reach of its menaces—by transferring nine millions 
of debt due by them, from the States, who are their guard- 
ians and protectors, and participate in their prosperity or 
adversity, and would therefore relieve them as far as prac- 
ticable, to this rash and hostile Government 


Six millions more, 


Go (said Mr. P.) to these States for this money—recall 
the first instalment—take the responsibility—come ont 
boldly, and demand it back ; but do not smuggle it from 
them—give them the notice required by the law, and recall 
it in such sums, and at such times, as the law specifies, 
My word for it, they will repay it according to the law; 
and they will see that other States pay it back, too, if the 
Treasury requires it. 

I concur with the Senator from North Carolina that it 
is unconstitutional to borrow money or lay taxes for the 
purpose of distribution or safekeeping. I was not guilty 
of any such absurdity. . Neither, sir, am I disposed to do 
so for any further financial experiments. The gentleman 
exclaims, No more nostrums for hin! He is not disposed 
to take up with any of these nostrums. Sir, we have had 
nostrum after nostrum. The body politic has been in hot 
water, bled, dieted, depleted; and is now reduced to a state 
of great debility. ‘The gentleman now repudiates nos- 
trums ; but does he do it truly? O, yes! We have had, 
and yet have, the best of currencies—a noble experiment, 
by which the body politic was to be cured of all its diseases ! 
And so it has been, the gentleman always said, up to the 
present session of Congress, The body politic has been 
cured, invigorated, expanded, by the glorious pet-bank 
nostrum, 

And now. the honorable gentleman is for tonics—the 
aqua regia—the gold currency—to the exclusion of paper 
money, . Sir, I am tired of all this. Changing the exper- 
iments will not do. I wish to change the experimenters, 
who have broken and blown up their whole laboratory, to 
the destruction and ruin of the country, and who now pro- 
pose to build up a new system of experiments on the frag- 
ments and ruins of the past. 

I wish, sir, I could concur with the Senator when he 
says the condition of the country is not so bad, after all, as 
it has been represented. I wish he may be right. But is it 
Prosperous? It is not long since the people of this coun- 
try raised an exclamation of joy, from al} quarters, at the 
apparent prosperity of the country, which, like a majestic 
ship, was sailing gloriously onward on the smooth, glassy, 
peaceful surface of an unbounded ocean ; but, while they 
look, it is foundered, sunk, gone, overwhelmed in a mo- 
ment by the very element on which it appeared so lately 
riding triumphant. 

But the gentleman says he regrets to hear us speak of 
the Government as something foreign, alien, hostile to the 
people. Sir, I was not aware that E spoke in that man- 
ner, though I had good cause to feel that its action was 
severe, at least on my portion of the country. But I am 
not at all in favor of its being’alien or foreign to the States. 

I am in favor of a Government and an administration 
that will identify the interests of the country with its own, 
and share the destiny of the people. But let those them- 
selves beware, who are so earnest to procure from the peo- 
ple support for Government, lest the Government, not touch- 
ing favorably the States and people in return, should force 
them from that position of identity of interests and mutual 
dependence ; and the Government, like a huge engine turn- 
ed from its proper and legitimate course, should run over 
and crush beneath it the States and the people. We who 
are the advocates of State rights are not liable to cen- 
sure in that quarter. 

Mr. P. concluded by remarking that it did not be- 
long to him to make any distinct proposition, or to bring 
forward any specific plan of action: He did not ap- 
pear here as a builder up, or as an architect in any politi- 
cal measures. He belonged to a small minority, which 
had it not in their Power to carry into effect any object, 
however valuable or beneficial to the country. All he 
could do was to point out errors in the building which the 
majority were carrying up. He might tell them where 
any defect might lie; he might show where their plan was 
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defective, or their foundation unsteady, or the capital out 
of proportion to the shaft, or where the corners wanted 
polishing and rounding off. This was all he could do; and 
even this he well knew would be done in vain, for he did 
not expect that those gentlemen (who, being in the major- 
ity, carried every thing their own way) would be inclined 
to listen to the advice, or to profit by the admonitions of 
himself and other members of a small minority. But he | 
would entreat that majority not to be rash or precipitate in 
their course; not to sacrifice the public good while they | 
triumphed in the exercise of their power ; not to lay heavy 
burdens upon the States, when the absolute necessity of | 
doing so was not very apparent. He entreatcd them to 
adopt the best plans to effect the objects they had in view. 
For the object now in view, he concluded by saying this 
bill did not appear to him to mark out the best plan. 

The question was then put on the passage of the bill, 
and decided as follows : a 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, | 
Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, | 
McKean, Morris, Niles, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinson, 
Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, 
Wall, Williams, Wright—2s8. i 

Naxs—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Kent, Knight, Nicholas, Norvell, Preston, 
Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, 
Webster, White, Young—17. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for concurrence. 


TREASURY NOTES. 


The bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes was 
next taken up as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved to fill up the first blank in the 
bill with the word *‘ ten,” thereby making the amount of ! 
notes to be issued ten millions of dollars, 

Mr. W. said that it had not been possible for the com- | 
mittee to know the amount of the notes necessary until 
action had been had on the bill to postpone the fourth in- 
stalment to the States; which bill having now passed the 
Senate, he was able to fill up the blank. He had had an 
interview on the subject with the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, and he had learned from that officer that, on the suppo- 
sition that no more extension would be granted than was 
proposed by the bill for extending the duty bonds, he had 
thought the sum of eight millions would be sufficient, 
This was, however, on the supposition that the Bank of 
the United States would pay in October the instalment 
then due to the Government by that institution. But , 
it was understood by the Secretary and the committee | 
that this would not be done, that bank having bought up 
Treasury drafts issued in July for the payment of the third | 
instalment to the States, and intending to give in those : 
drafts in payment ef the instalment then due from the i 
bank. This being the case, the Secretary would require 
that the blank be filled up with nine million five hundred | 
thousand dollars; and therefore, on this calculation, the | 
committee had instructed him (Mr. W.) to move for ten | 
millions. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, was very desirous of obtain- 
ing more full information relating to one point; and that 
was, that as a bill had now passed the Senate for arresting 
the payment of the fourth instalment to the States, and 
since the fund intended for the use of the States was now | 
to be applied to the use of Government, if it was intended 
to employ the funds in the banks before being reduced in 
some way or other to a specie basis, whether Government 
intended by laws passed, or to be passed—such, for ex- 
ample, as a bankrupt law—-to force the conversion of the 
funds now in the banks into metal, and then throw the 
sum thus obtained from the banks into the Treasury, there 


! able. 


to lie without being used? His inquiry was not, he 
thought, useless, since it must be evident that the amount 
of the blank must depend upon the availability of the funds 
in the banks. i 

Mr. WRIGHT said it had been ascertained, and was so 


| stated in the Secretary’s report, that all the money in the 


banks subject to draft on the 28th of August last amount- 
ed only to eight million one hundred and sixty-six thousand 


| dollars.. Out of that sum the expenses for the month of 


September were to be taken, which would leave the sum 
reduced to about two millions and a half by the Ist of Oc- 
tober. But, if the outstanding drafts should come in on 


; the Treasury, (many of them being protested, ) in that case 


the available amount would still be diminished, and the 
Treasury would bein want of means. ‘There were, there- 
fore, no ready means without the assistance of Congress. 
Tn all the Atlantic coast, the money in the banks had for 
the most part been withdrawn, (only a small sum subject to 
drafts being with them—-say less than a million, ) and cred- 
itors were not willing to receive drafts upon the South- 
western banks, where now almost all the funds in de- 
posite with banks were placed. 

Such being the case, and such the amount of unavaila- 
ble money, the object of issuing Treasury notes was to 
anticipate the funds in deposite with the banks until Con- 
gress should say how those funds were to be made avail- 
The Committee on Finance had reported a bill giv- 
ing to those banks intervals of two, five, and eight months 
in which to pay the sums due; dividing the balance in their 
hands into three instalments. Again: the extension grant- 
ed already, and proposed still to be granted, on bonds, 


| would diminish the means of the Treasury ; from all which 
` considerations, the issue of these notes was rendered neceg- 


sary to meet the current expenses. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, professed himself greatly 
obliged by the valuable information communicated by the 
honorable Senator, [Mr. Wnicnr;] but he still felt that 
the inquiry which he had wished to make was not yet an- 
swered. He meant to inquire if the money in the banks 
was to be used as _bank-notes, or if the banks were to be 
compelled to pay them in specie; and then, if these funds 
were to be left idle ? 

Mr. WRIGHT, in reply, said they would not be used 
as bank-notes unless the law should authorize them so to 
be used. 

Mr. CLAY: Then it comes to this: we have passed a 
bill to take funds out of the hands of those who would 
have been glad to use them, to put them into the hands of 
others who refuse to acknowledge and make use of them. 
The States would have been glad to receive this money in 
the shape of bank-notes, and we have taken it from them. 


, Again: Government refuses to call them funds in that shape; 


and to Government we have now made them over by the 
bill just passed! And as Government, though it receives 
those funds, and prevents their being paid to the States, 
will not acknowledge them as funds, there is a deficiency 
existing ; and this deficiency is to be supplied. by issuing 
Treasury notes, in order that Government may be able to 
get along. That is to say, Government will not receive 
the paper of the country, and is about to create a paper of 
its own, which the country is expected to receive! And 
thus, all the promises which have been made to us of the 
flowing of gold and silver all over the country—these prom- 
ises of a better currency result in the issuc of ten millions 
of paper money! 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, read to the Senate a statement 
and estimate of some length, which was inaudible in the 
reporters gallery. 

Mr. WRIGHT then moved to fill up the second blank 
in the bill with the words ‘not exceeding twenty thou- 
sand dollars.” This sum, Mr. W. explained, was intend- 
ed to defray the expenses incurred by the execution of 
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the act, and wag. made upon an estimate of the bill of 
1812. Agreed to. p T 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, moved to insert a provision 
that Government should not be permitted to make any pur- 
chase of these notes in the public market below par. i 

Mr. WRIGHT could see no possible objection to this 
amendment. > - : 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, saw a great objection to such 
an amendment. He thought the country should have the 
benefit of the market as well as individuals; when, from 
an excess in the market, the number was too great, and 
the price had fallen below par, then was the very time for 
the Secretary to go into.the market and purchase. The 
commissioners of the sinking fund had acted in this way, 
and the country had reaped the benefit of it. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, grounded his. amendment on 
the principle, that, as it would be disreputable for individ- 
uals to buy up their own notes at a depreciated value, so 
also it would be disgraceful fur Government to do the same 
thing. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Cray, of Alabama, was 
then agreed to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN was understood to call upon the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance for some explana- 
tion relative to the payment of clerks to be employed; 
which payment, by the provisions of the bill, is left discre- 
tionary, as to the amount of salary, with the Secretary. 

Mr. WRIGHT explained the necessity of leaving this 
matter at the discretion of the Secretary, since it was im- 
possible to say for what length of time the services of the 
clerks might be required—whether for a year, oY less than a 
year. 

At this stage of the bill, Mr. CALHOUN expressed a 
wish that a postponement of the bill until to-morrow might 
be allowed, for an examination into some points. 

Mr. WRIGHT made a few observations, expressing his 
assont to Mr. Caunoun’s proposal, 

Mr. WEBSTER said he earnestly hoped that, whatever 
other delay occurred, no delay whatever would be permit- 
ted to be had on the. bill for the extension of merchants’ 
bonds; but, to give the time requested by Mr. Catnoun, 
he moved an adjournment ; and 

The Senate adjourned. 

Sarurvay, Seerempen 16. 
TREASURY NOTES. 


The Senato resumed the consideration of the bill author- 
izing the issue of 'reasury notes. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he lad turned his attention to the 
bill, but had found great difficulty in bringing his mind to 
a satisfactory conclusion respecting it. ‘fhe very point 
which the Senator from Massachusetts so much approved 
(allowing interest) was one which constituted an objection 
to the bill, in the view of Mr. C. Neither was he satis- 
fied to give up his opinion to any one scheme, till he un- 
derstood what was to be done on the great point involved 
in the subject of this bill, namely, the separation of Gov- 
ernment from all banks. All ought to verge to this point, 
even if considered as a measure of relief. Ag the law now 
war, the Becretary of the ‘Treasury was compelled to re- 
ceive the notes of all specie-paying banks. Of course, when 
specie payments should be resumed, all would be received. 
If this should occur, and if Congress should adjourn with- 
out altering the law, the result would be, that the Govern- 
ment would, under the sub-treasury system, have the cus- 
tody of the money, but would collect it in bank-notes. if 
it was intended to resture the connexion between the Gov- 
ernment and the banks, this bill ought to be different; and 
if it was not so intended, it still ought to be diflerent. Mr. 
G. could support it as it was, in neither alternative. 

But. he designed to move an amendment to this bill, 


which would serve as a testing question, whether it was the 
object or not to make a separation between the banks and 
the Treasury. If it was intended to make such separation, 
now was the acceptable time. And if it was not done 
now, it would perhaps never be done. The question was 
one of great magnitude; and Mr. C. therefore hoped that 
the subject would be postponed till Monday, by which time 
he hoped to be prepared to offer the amendment which he 
had indicated. 

On this great point Mr. C.’s opinion had been long made 
up; and he believed, firmly, that the only alternative was a 
separation from all banks, or a Bank of the United States. 
He had so declared it in the debate of 1834, and he had 
never seen any reason to change his opinion. On the con- 
trary, the catastrophe at the present time had greatly con- 
firmed that opinion. In his view, it was one of, the great- 
est questions that had been, or that could be, presented to 
this body. And, further, it was due to the country, to 
themselves, and to posterity, that gentlemen on all sides 
should meet this question openly,. boldly, and decidedly, 
He entreated- them to show their hands, as Mr. C. would 
show his, and go on with the question. He moved to 
postpone the bill till Monday. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he was not disposed to deny to the 
Senator from South Carolina any opportunity to consider 
the subject, which could properly be allowed. Neither was 
he unwilling to act on the proposition which the Senator 
considered so very important, when the proper time should 
come for so doing. But his own opinion was, that the 
proposition of the Senator ought not to be connected with 
this bill. Whatever Congress might do on that subject, 
the Treasury must have the means to go on; and it was 
well known that on the question referred to by the Senator 
there was a great difference of opinion in both Houses of 
Congress. The object was in itself entirely distinct from 
that of this bill, and one could not interfere with the other, 
The committee had been careful so to frame the bills as to 
make them independent of each other. It was most plainly 
necessary that this bill should pass without delay. ‘The 
Treasury could not satisfy the public creditors any way 
acceptably for more than twenty, and perhaps not fifteen, 
days longer, without aid from Congress. Mr. W. there- 
fore hoped, without any disposition to press the Senator, 
but because the two propositions were independent, that 
the Senate would not postpone this bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was impossible for him to say 
what ought to be done on this bill till he could know how 
the Executive would shape its course. Mr. ©. was willing 
to grant the relief, (to the ‘Treasury,) but he would not do 
it in the dark. The great point was the one to which he 
had alluded, and to that all kindred measures ought to have 
a reference. If time should not be given him, Mr. C. 
would vote against this bill, and would forever disconnect 
himself from all responsibility as to the result. He knew 
that all ought to feel a proper sensibility for the embarrass- 
ments of the Government, but he felt still more for those 
of the country ; and he thought it infinitely more important 
that all should be well, rather than speedily, done; and, 
as far as his voice had any power, it should be done well. 
On this question, as the chairman of the committee was 
opposed to a postponement, Mr, C called for the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. BENTON said that, as one connected as he had 
been with the deposite bill, he could not agree to vote for 
any postponement of the bill which might have the effect 
of connecting any other proposition with it. 

Mr. WALKER said he could not know fully the im- 
portance of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina till he should hear his views on the subject, 
which he, (Mr. W.,) and he believed the whole country, 
were anxious to know. He hoped, therefore, that the de- 
lay asked for would be granted. 
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Mr. KING, of Alabama, said no Senator was more de- 
sirous than he to give the opportunity requested. But he 
thought the subject so disconnected as to render a post- 
ponement of this bill unnecessary. When the subject of 
the bank and Treasury connexion should come up, a great 
deal of time would be necessarily consumed upon it. The 
committee of the Senate had looked into the subject, and 
had differed upon it. He hoped the Senate would see the 
necessity of acting on this bill at once; and if any other 
and better form could be given to it, he hoped it might be 
done without discussing the great question of bank and 
Treasury connexion. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that this unexpected opposition 
required that he should go a little into detail. If it was the 
intention of the Senate, or rather of the administration, to 
restore gradually the connexion between the Government 
and the banks, in that event, instead of issuing Treasury 
notes, they ought at once to resort to a provisional loan, 
made in notes of the State banks, and then pay off the loan 
as the means should come in; or, otherwise, they should 
issue Treasury notes so as to constitute a currency. No 
Senator could properly know how to act, unless he knew 
the course to be pursued on the principal point.. There 
never had been a better time to separate the Treasury and 
the banks; and, if to be done at all, it ought to be done at 
once. Mr. C. wished to be putin a position that he might 
vote understandingly on measures for the relief of the coun- 
try. The demands of the Treasury he considered as tri- 
fling, compared with the settlement of this great question. 

Mr. NILES remarked, that as the gentleman from South 
Carolina wished to bring before the Senate his proposition, 
and as it must come before us and before the country soon- 
er or later, the sooner it came the better; and he would 
vote in accordance with the wishes of the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT said his great objection was to the con- 
nexion of these two subjects, which must result unavoida- 
bly in injury to the public interest by the delay of this bill. 
He, therefore, desired that they might be kept separate. 
He had personally no design gradually to restore the con- 
nexion of the Treasury and the banks. As to the design 
of the administration on this point, he knew no more than 
the Senator from South Carolina, 

The question was then taken on postponing the bill till 
Monday, and decided in the aflirmative by the following 
vole: 

Yuias—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Brown, Calhoun, Clay 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Grundy, Kent, King 
of Georgia, Knight, Linn, McKean, Nicholas, Niles, 
Preston, Roane, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith 
of Connecticut, Southard, Strange, Walker, Wall, White, 
Young—-28. 

Naxs—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of 
Alabama, Fulton, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Lyon, 
Morris, Norvell, Pierce, Smith of Indiana, Swift, Tal- 
madge, ‘Tipton, Webster, Williams, Wright—18. 

On motion of Mr. CALHOUN, the Senate then ad- 


journed. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 18. 


Mr. RIVES gave notice that he should to-morrow ask 
leave to bringin a bill designating the funds to be received 
by Government in payment of public dues. 

Mr. R. observed, that he had, on a former day, intima- 
ted his intention of proposing a bill of this description him- 
self, in the event that no similar bill should be reported by 
the Committce on Finance. He viewed the neglect of this 
highly important subject likely to be of such serious conse- 
quence to the community at large, that he felt himself 
bound to act on the occasion by bringing in a bill calculated 
to do justice to the people in this particular. 

Mr. WRIGHT presented a petition from the merchants, 


Vor. XIV.—4 


importers, and other citizens of the city of New York, re- 
lating to the extension on revenue bonds. 

Mr. W. remarked, that as the Committee on Finance 
had already instructed him to report a bill on this subject, 
he should move that the petition be laid upon the table and 
printed for the use of the Senate. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT also presented a memorial from several 
merchants and other citizens of the city of New York, suf- 
forers from the great conflagration of 1835, praying for the 
remission of duties upon goods burnt in that fire. 

Mr. W. observed, that though the Senate had expressed 
a determination to attend to no business in this session, 
other than that marked out by the message, yet, as this 
was a subject so intimately connected with the interest and 
welfare of the mercantile community, he should, if there 
were no objection, depart from that determination in the 
present instance, and move that this memorial be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Agrecd to unanimously. 

The following joint resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives was then taken up and adopted unanimously, 
viz: 

Resolved, That the following be added to the standing 
rules, to wit: No spirituous liquors shall be offered for sale 
or exhibited in the Capitol, or on the grounds adjacent. 


TREASURY NOTES. 


The bill for the issue of Treasury notes having been 
postponed to this day, in order to give Mr. Catnoun an 
opportunity of preparing an amendment, and of offering 
his sentiments generally upon the subject, was now resum- 
ed by the Senate. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: An extraordinary course of events, with 
which all are too familiar to need recital, has separated, 
in fact, the Government and the banks. What relation 
shall they bear hereafter? Shall the banks again be used 
as fiscal agents of the Government—be the depositories of 
the public money-—and, above all, shail their notes be con- 
sidered and treated as money, in the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government? This is the great and leading 
question; one of the first magnitude, and full of conse- 
quences. I have given it my most anxious and deliberate 
attention; and have come to the conclusion that we have 
reached the period when the interest both of the Govern- 
ment and the banks forbids a reunion. I now propose to 
offer my reasons for this conclusion, F shall do it with 
that perfect frankness due to the subject, to the country, 
and to the position I occupy. All Task is, that I may be 
heard with a candor and fairness corresponding to the sin- 
cerity with which I shall deliver my sentiments. 

‘Those who support a reunion of the banks and the Gov- 
ernment have to overcome a preliminary difficulty. They 
are now separated by operation of law, and cannot be re- 
united while the present state of things continues, without 
repealing the law which has disjoined them. I ask, who 
is willing to propose its repeal? Is there any one who, du- 
ring the suspension of specie payments, would advocate 
their employment as the fiscal agents of the Government, 
who would make them the depositories of the public reve- 
nue, or who would receive and pay away thcir notes in the 
public dues? If there be none, then it results that. the 
separation must continue for the present, and that the re- 
union must be the work of time, depending on the contin- 
gency of the resumption of specie payments. 

But suppose this difficulty to be removed, and that the 
banks were regularly redeeming their notes: from what 
party in this body can the proposition come, or by which 
can it be supported, for a reunion between them and the 
Government? Who, after what has happened, can advo- 
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cate the reunion of the Government with the league of 
State banks? Can the opposition, who for years have 
been denouncing it as the most dangerous instrument of 
power, and efficient means of corrupting and controlling 
the Government and country? Can they, after the exact 
fulfilment of all their predictions of disastrous consequences 
from the connexion, now turn round and support that 
which they have so long and loudly condemned? We 
have heard much from the opposite side of untried experi- 
ments on the currency. I concur in the justice of the 
censure. Nothing can be more delicate than the currency. 
Nothing can require to be more delicately handled. It 
onght never to be tampered with, nor touched, until it be- 
comes absolutely necessary. But if untried experiments 
justly deserve censure, what condemnation would a repeti- 
tion of an experiment that has failed deserve!—an experi- 
ment that has so signally failed, both in the opinion of sup- 
porters and opponents, as to call down the bitter denunci- 
ation of those who tried it. If to make the experiment 
was folly, the repetition would be madness. 

But if the opposition cannot support the measure, how 
can it be expected to receive support from the friends of the 
administration, in whose hands the experiment has so sig- 
nally failed as to call down from them execrations deep 
and loud? 

If, Mr, President, there be any one point fully establish- 
ed by experience and reason, I hold it to be the utter in- 
competency of the State banks to furnish, of themselves, a 
sound and stable currency. They may succeed in prosper- 
ous times, but the first adverse current necessarily throws 
them into utter confusion. Nor has any device yet been 
found to give them the requisite strength and stability, but 
a great central and controlling bank, instituted under the 
authority of this Government. I go farther. If we must 
continue our connexion with the banks—if we must receive 
and pay away their notes as money, we not only have the 
right to regulate and give uniformity and stability to their 
value, but we are bound to do so, and to use the most effect- 
ive means for that purpose. The constitution makes it our 
duty to lay and collect the taxes and duties uniformly 
throughout the Union; to fulfil which, we are bound to give 
the highest possible equality of value, throughout every 
part of the country, to whatever medium it may be collected 
in; and, if that be bank-notes, to adopt the most effective 
means of accomplishing it, which experience has shown to 
be a Bank of the United States. ‘his has been long my 
opinion. I entertained it in 1816, and repeated it in my 
place here on the deposite question in 1834, The only al- 
ternative then is, disguise it as you may, between a discon- 
nexion and a Bank of the United States. his is the real 
issue to which all must come, and ought now to be openly 
and fairly met. 

But there are difficulties in the way of a national bank, 
no less formidable than a reconnexion with the State banks. 
It is utterly impracticable, at present, to establish one. 
‘There is reason to believe that a majority of the people of 
the United States are deliberately and unalterably opposed 
toit. At all events, there is a numerous, respectable, and 
powerful party—I refer to the old State-rights party—who 
are, and ever have been, from the heginning of the Gov- 
ernment, opposed to the bank; and whose opinions, thus 
long and firmly entertained, ought at least to be so much 
respected as to forbid the creation of one, without an 
amendment of the constitution. ‘To this must be added 
the insuperable difficulty, that the Executive branch of the 
Government is openly opposed to it, and pledged to inter- 
pose his veto, on constitutional grounds, should a bill pass 
to incorporate one. For four years, at least, then, it will 
be impracticable to charter a bank. What must be done 
in the-mean time? Shall the Treasury be reorganized to 
perform the functions which have been recently discharged 
by the banks; or shall the State instituti: be again em- 


ployed until a bank can be created? In the one case, we 
shall have the so much vilified and denounced sub-treas- 
ury, as it is called; and, in the other, difficulties insur- 
mountable would grow up against the establishment of a 
bank. Let the State institutions be once reinstated, and 
reunited to the Government as their fiscal agents, and they 
will be found the first and most strenuous opponents of a 
national bank, by which they would be overshadowed and 
curtailed in their profits. I hold it certain, that, in prosper- 
ous times, when the State hanks are in full operation, it is 
impossible to establish a national bank. Its creation, then, 
should the reunion with the State banks take place, will be 
postponed until some disaster, similar to the present, shall 
again befall the country. But it requires little of the spirit 
of prophecy to see that such another disaster would be the 
death of the whole system. Already it has had two para- 
lytic strokes—the third would prove fatal. 

` But suppose these difficulties were overcome, T would 
still be opposed to the incorporation of abank. So far from 
affording the relief which many anticipate, it would be the 
most disastrous measure that could be adopted. As great 
as is the calamity under which the country is suffering, it 
is nothing to what would follow the creation of such an 
institution under existing circumstances. In order to com- 
pel the State institutions to pay specie, the bank must have 
a capital as great, or nearly as great, in proportion to the 
existing institutions, as the late bank had, when established, 
to those of that day. This would give it an immense cap- 
ital—not much less than one hundred millions of dollars; 
of which a large proportion (say twenty millions) must be 
specie. From what source is it to be derived? From the 
State banks? It would empty their vaults, and leave them 
in the most helpless condition. From abroad, and Eng- 
land in particular? Ft would reproduce that revulsive cur- 
rent which has lately covered the country with desolation. 
The tide is still running to Europe, and, if forced back by 
any artificial cause before the foreign debt is paid, cannot 
but be followed by the most disastrous consequences. 

But suppose this difficulty overcome, and the bank re- 
established; I ask, what would be the effects under such 
circumstances? Where would it find room for business, 
commensurate with its extended capital, without crushing 
the State institutions, enfeebled by the withdrawal of their 
means in order to create the instrument of their oppression ? 
A few of the more vigorous might survive; but the far 
greater portion, with their debtors, creditors, and stock- 
holders, would be involved in common tuin. The bank 
would, indeed, give a specie currency, not by enabling the 
existing institutions to resume, but by destroying them and 
taking their place. 

Those who take a different view, and so fondly antici- 
pate relief from a national bank, are deceived by a supposed 
analogy between the present situation of the country and 
that of 1816, when the late bank was chartered, after the 
war with Great Britain. I was an actor in that scene, and 
may be permitted to speak in relation to it with some little 
authority. Between the two periods there is little or no 
analogy. They stand almost in contrast. In 1816, the 
Government was a debtor to the banks—now, it is a credi- 
tor; a difference of the greatest importance, as far as the 
present question is concerned. The banks had overissued, 
it is true, but their over-issues were to the Government— 
a solvent and able debtor, whose credit, held by the banks 
in the shape of stock, was at par. It was their excessive 
issues to the Government on its stock which mainly caused 
the suspension; in proof of which, it is a remarkable fact, 
that the depreciation of bank paper under gold and silver 
was about equal to the proportion which the Government 
stock held by the banks bore to their issues. It was this 
excess that hung on the market and depressed the value of 
their notes. The solution is easy. The banks took the 
Government stock, payable in twelve years, and issued 
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their notes for the same, payable on demand, in violation 
of the plainest principles of banking. It followed, of course, 
that when their notes were presented for payment, they had 
nothing but Government stock to meet them. But its stock 
was at par, and all the banks had to do was to go into 
market with the stock they held, and take up their notes ; 
and thus the excess which hung upon the market, and de- 
pressed their value, would have been withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and the residue would have risen to par, or nearly 
par, with gold and silver; when specie payments might be 
easily resumed. 

This they were unwilling to do. They were profiting 
every way—by drawing interest on the stock, by discount- 
ing on it as capital, and by its continued rise in the 

~market. It became necessary to compel them to surrender 
these advantages. Two methods presented themselves : 
one a bankrupt law, and the other a national bank. I was 
opposed to the former then, as I am now. I regarded it as 
a harsh and unconstitutional measure, opposed to the rights 
of the States. If they have not surrendered the right to in- 
corporate banks, as is conceded, its exercise cannot be con- 
trolled by the action of this Government, which hes no 
power but what is expressly granted, and no authority to 
control the States in the exercise of their reserved powers. 
It remained to resort to a national bank as the means of 
compulsion. It proved cflectual. Specie payments were 
restored; but even with these striking advantages, it was 
followed by great pressure in 1818,’19 and ’20, as all who 
are old enough to remember that period must recollect. 
Such, in fact, must ever be the consequence of resumption, 
when forced, under the most favorab'e circumstances 5 and 
such, accordingly, it proved even in England, with all her 
resources, and with all the caution she used in restoring a 
specie circulation, after the long suspension of 1797. What, 


then, would be its effects in the present condition of the | 


country, when the Government is a creditor instead of a 
debtor—when there are so many newly-created banks with- 
out established credit—when the over-issues are so great, 
and when so large a portion of the debtors are not in a con- 
dition to be coerced? As great as is the tide of disaster 
which is passing over the land, it would be as nothing to 
what would follow were a national bank to be established 
as the means of coercing specie payments. 

Tam bound to speak without reserve on this important 
point. My opinion then is, that, if it should be determin- 
ed to compel the restoration of specie payments by the 
agency of banks, there is but one way ; but to that T have 
insuperable objections—f mean the adoption of the Penn- 
sylvania Bank of the United States as the fiscal agent of 
the Government. It is already in operation, and sustained 
by great resources and powertul connexions, both at home 
and abroad. Through its agency specie payments might 
undoubtedly be restored, and that with far less disaster 
than through a newly created bank ; but not without severe 
pressure. I cannot, however, vote for such a measure. I 
cannot agree to give a preference and such advantages to a 
bank of one of the members of this confederacy over those 
of others—a bank dependent upon the will of a State, and 
subject to its influence and control. I cannot consent to 
confer such favors on the stockholders, many of whom, if 
rumor is to be trusted, are forcign capitalists, and without 
claim on the bounty of the Government. But, if all these 
and many other objections were overcome, there is still one 
which I cannot surmount. 

There has been, as we all know, a conflict between one 
of the departments of the Government and that institution, 
in which, in my opinion, the department was the assailant; 
but I cannot consent, after what has occurred, to give to 
the bank a triumph over the Governinent—for such its adop- 
tion as the fiscal agent of the Government would necessarily 
be considered. It would degrade the Government in the 
eyes of our citizens and of the world, and go far to make 
that bank the Government itself. 
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But if all these difficulties were overcome, there are 
others, to me, wholly insurmountable. I belong to the 
State-rights party, which, at all times, from the beginning 
of the Government to this day, has been opposed to such 
an institution as unconstitutional, inexpedient, and dan- 
gerous: They have ever dreaded the union of the political 
and the moneyed power, and the central action of the Gov- 
ernment to which it so strongly tends; and at all times 
have strenuously resisted their junction. Time and expe- 
rience have confirmed the truth of their principles ; and this, 
above all other periods, is the one at which it would be 
most dangerous to depart from them. Acting on them, t 
have never given my countenance or support to a national 
bank, but under a compulsion which I felt to be imperious, 
and never without an open declaration of my opinion as 
unfavorable to a bank. 

In supporting the bank of 1816, I openly declared that, 
as a question de novo, I would be decidedly against the 
bank, and would be the last to give it my support. I also 
stated that, in supporting the bank then, I yielded to the 
necessity of the case, growing out of the then existing and 
long-established connexion between the Government and 
I took the ground, even at that early 
period, that so long as the connexion existed, so long as 
the Government received and paid away bank-notes as 
money, they were bound to regulate their value, and had 
no alternative but the establishment of a national bank. 

I found the connexion in existence and established be- 
fore my time, and over which I could have no control. I 
yielded to the necessity, in order to correct the disordered 
state of the currency, which had fallen exclusively under 
the control of the States. F yielded to what I could notte- 
verse, just as any member of the Senate now would, who 
might believe that Louisiana was unconstitutionally admit- 
ted into the Union, but who would, nevertheless, feel com- 
pelled to vote to extend the laws to that State, as one of its 
members, on the ground that its admission was an act, 
whether constitutional or unconstitutional, which he could 
not reverse, 

In 1834 I acted in conformity to the same principle, in 
proposing the renewal of the bank charter for a short pe- 
riod. My object, as expressly avowed, was to use the bank 
to break the connexion between the Government and the 
banking system gradually, in order to avert the catastro- 
phe which has now befallen us, and which I then clearly 
perceived. But the connexion, which I believed to be ir- 
reversible in 1816, has now been broken by operation of 
law. It is now an open question. I feel myself free, for 
the first time, to choose my course on this important sub- 
ject; and, in opposing a bank, I act in conformity to prin- 
ciples which I have entertained ever since I have fully in- 
vestigated the subject. 

But my opposition to a reunion with the banks is not 
confined to objections limited to a national or State banks. 
It goes beyond, and comprehends others of a more general 
nature, relating to the currency, which to me are decisive, 
Tam of the impression that the connexion has a most per- 
nicious influence over bank currency; that it tends to dis- 
turb that stability and uniformity of value which is essen- 
tial to a sound currency 3 and is among the leading causes 
of that tendency to expansion and contraction, which ex- 
perience has shown is incident to bank-notes as à curren- 
cy. They are, in my opinion, at best, without the requi- 
site qualities to constitute a currency, even when uncon- 
nected with the Government; and are doubly disqualified 
by reason of that connexion, which subjects them to sudden 
expansions and contractions, and exposes them to fatal ca- 
tastrophes, such as the present. : 

I will explain my views. A hbank-note circulates not 
merely on account of the credit of the institution by which 
it is issued, but because Government receives it like gold 
and silver in all its dues, and thus adds its own credit to 
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that of the bank. It, in fact, virtually endorses on the 
note of every specie-paying bank, ‘receivable by the Gov- 
ernment in its dues.” To understand how greatly this 
adds to the circulation of bank-notes, we must remember 
that Government is the great money-dealer of the country, 
and the holder of immense public domains; and that it has 
the power of -creating a demand against every citizen, as 
high as it pleases, in the shape of a tax, or duty, which 
can be discharged, as the law now is, only by bank-notes 
or gold and silver. This, of course, cannot but add greatly 
to the credit of bank-notes, and contribute much to their 
circulation, though it may be difficult to determine, with 
any precision, to what extent. It certainly is very great. 
For why is-it that an individual of the first credit, whose 
responsibility is so indisputable that his friend of equal 
credit endorses his note for nothing, should put his name 
with his friend’s, being their joint credit, into a bank, and 
take out the notes of the bank, which is, in fact, but the 
credit of the bank itself, and pay six per cent. discount be- 
tween the credit of himself and his friend and that of the 
bank? The known and established credit of the bank may 
be one reason, but there is another and powerful one: the 
Government treats the credit of the bank as gold and silver 
in all its transactions, and does not treat the credit of indi- 
viduals in the same manner. To test the truth: let us re- 
verse the case, and suppose the Government to treat the 
joint credit of the individuals as money, and not the 
credit of the bank; and is it not obvious that, instead of 
borrowing from the bank, and paying six per cent, dis- 
count, the bank would he glad to borrow from them on the 

me terms? From this we may perceive the powerful in- 
fluence which bank circulation derives from the connexion 
with the credit of the Government. 

It fullows, as a necessary consequence, that to the extent 
of this influence tho issues of the banks expand and con- 
tract with the expansion and contraction of the fiseal ac- 
tion of the Government; with the increase of its duties, 
taxes, income, und expenditure; with the deposites in its 
vaults, acting as additional capital, and the amount of bank- 
notes withdrawn, in consequence, from circulation; all of 
which must directly affect the amount of their business and 
issues, and bank currency, and must, of course, partake 
of all those vibrations to which the fiscal action of the Gov- 
ernment is necessarily exposed; and, when great and sud- 
den, must expose the system to catastrophes such as we 
now witness. In fact, a more suitable instance cannot be 
selected to illustrate the truth of what I assert than the 
present, as [ shall proceed to show, 

To understand the causes which have led to the present 
state of things, we must go back to the year 1824, when 
the tariff system triumphed in Congress—a system which 
imposed duties not for the purpose of revenue, bat to en- 
courage the industry of one portion of the Union at the 
expense of the other. This was followed up by the act of 
1828, which consummated the system. It raised the du- 
-tes so extravagantly, that out of an annual importation of 
sixty-four millions, thirty-two passed into the Treasury ;, 
that is, Government took one-half for the liberty of intro- 
ducing the other, Countless millions were thus poured 
into. the ‘Treasury beyond the wants of the Government, 
which became in time the source of the most extravagant 
expenditures, ‘This vast increase of reccipts and expendi- 
tures Was followed by a corresponding expansion of the 
business of the banks, They had to discount and issue 
freely, to enable the merchants to pay their duty bonds, as 
well as to meet the vastly-increased expenditures of the 
Government, Another elect followed the act of 1828, 
which gave a still further expansion to the action of the 
banks, and which is worthy of notice. Tt turned the 
exchange with England in favor of this country. That 
Portion of the proceeds of our exports, which, in conse- 
quence of the high duties, could no longer return with 


profit in the usual articles which we had been in the habit 
of receiving principally from that country in exchange 
for our exports, returned in gold and silver, in order to 
purchase similar articles at the North. This was the first 
cause that gave that western direction to the precious met- 
als; the revulsive return of which has been followed by so 
many disasters. With the exchange in our favor, and 
consequently no demand for gold and silver abroad, and 
the vast demand for money attendant on an increase of the 
revenue, almost every restraint was removed on the dis- 
counts and issues of the banks, especially in the northern 
section of the Union, wheve these causes principally opera- 
ted. With their increase, wages and prices of every de- 
scription rose in proportion, followed, of course, by an in- 
creasing demand on the banks for further issues. This is 
the true cause of that expansion of the currency, which 
began about the commencement of the late administration, 
but which was erroneously charged by it to the Bank of 
the United States. It arose out of the action of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The bank, in increasing its business, acted in obedience 
to the condition of things at the time, and in conformity 
with the banks generally in the same section. It was at 
this juncture that the late administration came into power; 
a juncture remarkable in many respects, but more espe- 
cially in relation to the question of the currency. Most of 
the causes which have since terminated in the complete 
prostration of the banks and the commercial prosperity of 
the country were in full activity. 

Another cause, about that time, (I do not remember the 
precise date, ) began to produce powerful effects. I refer to 
the last renewal of the charter of the Bank of England. 
It was renewed for ten years, and, among other provisions, 
contained one making the notes of that bank a legal tender 
in all cases except between the bank and its creditors. 
The effect was to dispense still further with the use of the 
precious metals in that great commercial country, which, 
of course, caused them to flow out in every direction 
through the various channels of its commerce. A large 
portion took their direction hitherward, and served still 
further to increase the current which, from causes already 
enumerated, was flowing in this direction; and which still 
further increased the force of the returning current, on the 
turn of the tide. 

The administration did not comprehend the difficulties 
and dangers which surrounded it. Instead of perceiving 
the true reason of the expansion of the currency, and 
adopting the measures necessary to arrest it, they attributed 
it to the Bank of the United States, and made it the cause 
or pretext of waging war on that institution. Among the 
first acts of hostility, the deposites were removed, and 
transferred to selected State banks; the effect of which, 
instead of resisting the tendency to expansion, was to 
throw off the only restraint that held the banking institu- 
tions of the country in cheek; and, of course, gave to the 
swelling tide, which was destined to desolate the country, 
a powerful impulse. Banks sprung up in every direction; 
discounts and issues increased almost without limitation ; 
and an immense surplus revenue accumulated in the de- 
posite banks, which, after the payment of the public debt, 
the most extravagant appropriations could not exhaust, and 
which acted as additional banking capital. ‘Che value of 
money daily depreciated; prices rose; and then commen- 
ced those unbounded speculations, particularly in public 
lands, which were transferred, by millions of acres, from 
the public to the speculators for worthless bank-notes, till 
at length the swelling flood was checked, and the revulsive 
ria burst its barriers, and overspread and desolated the 
and. 

The first check came from the Bank of England, which, 
alarmed at the loss of its precious metals, refused to dis- 
count American bills, in order to prevent a further decrease 
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of its cash means, and cause a return of those which it had 
lost.. Then followed the execution of the deposite act, 


Treasury Notes. 


which, instead of a remedial measure, as it might have | 


been made if properly executed, was made the instrument 
of weakening the banks at the point of pressure, especially 
in the great commercial metropolis of the Union, where so 
large a portion of the surplus revenue was aecumulated. 
And, finally, the Treasury order, which still further weak- 
ened those hanks, by withdrawing thcir cash means to be 
invested in public lands in the West. 

It is often casier to prevent what cannot be remedied, 
which the present instance strongly illustrates. If the ad- 
ministration had formed a true conception of the danger in 
time, what has since happened might have then been easily 
averted. The near approach of the expiration of the 
charter of the United States Bank would have afforded 
ample means of staying the desolation, if it had been 
timely and properly used. I saw it then, and purposed to 
renew the charter, for a limited period, with such modifi- 
cations as would have effectually resisted the increasing ex- 
pansion of the currency, and, at the same time, gradually 
and finally wear out the connexion between the bank and 
the Government. ‘Io use the expression I then used, “to 
unbank the banks;” to let down the system easily, and so 
to effect the separation between the bank and the Govern- 
ment as to avoid the possibility of that shock which I then 
saw was inevitable without some such remedy. The mo- 
ment was eminently propitious. ‘The precious metals 
were flowing in on us from every quarter, and the vigorous 
measures I purposed to adopt in the renewal of the charter 
would have effectually arrested the increase of banks, and 
checked the excess of their discounts and issues; so that 
the accumulating mass of gold and silver, instead of being 
converted into bank capital, and swelling the tide of paper 
circulation, would have been substituted in the place of 
bank-notes, as a permanent and wholesome addition to the 
currency of the country. 

But neither the administration nor the opposition sus- 
tained me, and the precious opportunity passed unscized. 
F then clearly saw the coming calamity was inevitable; and 
it has neither arrived sooner, nor is it greater, than I an- 
ticipated, 

Such are the leading causes which have produced the 
present disordered state of the currency. There are others 
of a minor character, connected with the general condition 
of the commercial world, and the operations of the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, but which, of themselves, 
would have produced but little effect. lo repeat the causes 
in a few words: the vast increase which the tariffs of 1824 
and 1828 gave to the fiscal action of the Government, com- 
bined with the causes I have enumerated, gave the first im- 
pulse to the expansion of the currency. These, in turn, 
gave that extraordinary impulse to overtrading and specu- 
lation (they are elects, and not causes) which has finally 
terminated in the present calamity. It may thus be ulti- 
mately traced to the connexion between the banks and the 
Government; and it is not a little remaikable that the sus- 
pension of specie payments in 1816 in this country, and 
that of 1797 in Great Britain, were produced by like 
causes. 

There is another reason against the union of the Govern- 
ment and the banks, intimately connected with that under 
consideration, which [ shall next proceed to state. It gives 
a preference to one portion of citizens over another, that 
is neither fair, equal, nor consistent with the spirit of our 
institutions. 

That the connexion between the banks and the Govern- 
ment, the receiving and paying away their notes as cash, 
and the use of the public money from the time of the col- 
lection to the disbursement, is the source of immense profit 
to the banks, cannot be questioned. It is impossible, as I 
said, to ascertain with any precision to what extent their 
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issues and circulation depend upon it, but it certainly con- 
stitutes a large proportion. A single illustration may throw 
light upon this point. Suppose the Government were to 
take up the veriest beggar in the street, and enter into a 
contract with him that nothing should be received in pay- 
ment of its dues or for the sale of its public lands in future 
except gold and silver and his promissory notes, and that 
he should have the use of the public funds from the time of 
their collection until their disbursement: can any one es- 
timate the wealth which such a contract would confer? 
His notes would circulate far and wide over the whole ex- 


| tent of the Union; would be the medium through which 


the exchanges of the country would be performed ; and his 
ample and extended credit would give him a control over 
all the banking institutions and moneyed transactions of the 
community. ‘Phe possession of a hundred millions would 
not give a control more effectual. I ask, would it be fair, 
would it be equal, would it be consistent with the spirit of 
our institutions, to confer such advantages on any individ- 
ual? And if not on one, would it be if conferred on any 
number? And if not, why should it be conferred on avy 
corporate body of individuals? How can they possibly be 
entitled to benefits so vast, which all must acknowledge 
could not be justly conferred on any number of unincor- 
porated individuals ? 

I state not these views with any intention of bringing , 
down odium on banking institutions. Ihave no unkind 
fecling towards them whatever, I do not hold them re- 
sponsible for the present state of things. It has grown up 
gradually, without either the banks or the community per- 
ceiving the consequences which have followed the connex- 
ion between them. My object is to state facts as they 
exist, that the trath may be seen in time by all. This is 
an age of investigation. 'The public mind is broadly awake 
upon this all-important subject, It affects the interests and 
condition of the whole community, and will be investiga- 
ted to the bottom. Nothing will be left unexplored, and it 
is for the interest both of the banks and of the cominunity 
that the evils incident to the connexion should be fully 
understood in time, and the connexion be gradually termi- 
nated, before such convulsions shall follow as to sweep 


| away the whole system, with its advantages as well as its 


disadvantages. 

But it is not only between citizen and citizen that the 
connexion is unfair and unequal. Jt is as much so be- 
tween one portion of the country and another. The con- 
nexion of the Government with the banks, whether it be 
with a combination of State banks or with a national in- 
stitution, will necessarily centralize the action of the sys- 
tem at the principal point of collection and disbursement, 
and at which the mother bank, or the head of the league of 
State banks, must be located. From that point the whole 
system, through the connexion with the Government, will 
be enabled to control the exchanges both at home and 
abroad 5 and with it, the commerce, foreign and domestic, 
including exports and imports. 

After what has becn said, these points will require but 
little illustration. A single one will be suflicient; and I 
will take, as in the former instance, that of an individual. 

Suppose, then, the Government, at the commencement 
of its operation, had selected an individual merchant, at any 
one point in the Union, (say New York, ) and had con- 
nected itself with him, as it has with the banks, by giving 
him the use of the public funds from the time of their col- 
lection until their disbursement, and of receiving and pay- 
ing away, in all its transactions, nothing but his promissory 
notes, except gold and silver: is it not manifest that a de- 
cisive control would be given to the port where he resided 
over all the others? that his promissory notes would circu- 
late everywhere, through all the ramifications of commerce ? 
that they would regulate exchanges? that they would be the 
medium of paying duty bonds? and that they would attract 
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the imports and exports of the country to the port where 
such extraordinary facilities were afforded ? If such would 
clearly be the effects in the case supposed, it is equally clear 
that the concentration of the currency at the same point, 
through the connexion of the Government with the banks, 
would have equal, if not greater, effects; and that, whether 
one general bank should be used as an agent, or a league 
of banks, which should have their centre there. To other 
ports of the country, the trifling advantages which a branch 
or deposite bank- would give, in the safekeeping of the 
public revenue, would be as nothing, compared to the 
losses caused to their commerce by centralizing the money- 
ed action of the country at a remote point. Other gentle- 
men can speak for their own sections; I can speak, with 
confidence, of that which I have the honor in part to Tep- 
resent. Tho entire staple States, | feel a deep conviction, 
banks and all, would, in the end, be great gainers by the 
disseverance, whatever might be the temporary inconveni- 
ence. If there be any other section in which the effects 
will be difforent, it would be but to confirm the views which 
I have presented. 

As connected with this, there.is a point well deserving 
consideration. ‘The union between banks and Government 
is not only a main source of that dangerous expansion and 
contraction in the banking system which I have already 
illustrated, but is also one of the principal causes of that 
powerful and almost irresistible tendency to the increase of 
banks, which oven its friends sce and deplore. I dwelt on 
this point on a former occasion, (on Mr. Wxnsrer’s mo- 
tion to renew the bank charter in 1833,) and will not repeat 
what I then said. But, in addition to the causes then enu- 
erated, there aro many others very powerful, and among 
others the one under consideration. ` ‘They all may be sum- 
med up in one general cause. We have made banking too 
profitable—far, very far, too profitable ; aud I may add, too 
influential, One of the most ample sources of this profit 
and influence may be traced, as I have shown, to the con- 
nexion with the Government; and is, of course, among 
the prominent causes of the strong and incessant tendency 
of the system to increase, which even its friends see must 
finally overwhelm either the banks or the institutions of 
the country.. With a view to check its growth, they have 
proposed to limit the number of banks and the amount of 
banking capital by an amendment of „the constitution ; 
but it is obvious that the effects of such an amendment, if 
it were practicable, would but increase the profits and in- 
fluence of hank capital; and that, finally, it would justly 


produce such indignation on tho part of the rost of the | 


community against such unequal advantages, that in the 
end, after a loag and violent struggle, the overthrow of 
the entire system would follow. To obviate this difficulty, 
it hax been proposed to add a limitation upon the amount 
of their business; the effects of which woulkl be, the ac- 
conimodation of favoritos, to the exclusion of the rest of 
the community, which would be no less fatal to the sys- 
tem, There can be, in fact, but one safe and consistent 
remedy—-the rendering banking as a business less profitable 
and influential; and the first and decisive step toward this 
is a disseverance between the banks and the Government. 
To this may be added some effectual limitation on the de- 
nomination of the notes te Le issued, which would operate 
in a similar manner. 

_ T pass over other and important objections to the connex- 
jon—~tho corrupting influence and the spirit of speculation 
which it spreads far and wide over the land. Who has 
not seen and deplored the vast and corrupting influence 
brought to bear upon the Legislatures to obtain charters 
and means necessary to participate in the profits of the in- 
sütutious? This gives a control to the Government which 
grants such favors, of a most extensive and pernicious 
character; all of which must continue to spread and in- 
crease, if the connexion should continue, until the whole 


community must become one contaminated and corrupted 
mass. , i 

There is another and a final reason which I shall assign 
against the reunion with the banks. We have reached a 
new era with regard to these institutions. He who would 
judge of the future by the past, in reference to them, will 
be wholly mistaken. The year 1833 marks the commente- 
ment of this era. That extraordinary man, who had the 
power of imprinting his own feelings on the community, 
then commenced his hostile attacks, which have left such 
effects behind, that the war then commenced against the 
banks, I clearly see, will not terminate, unless there bea 
separation between them and the Government, until one or 
the other triumphs—till the Government becomes the bank, 
or the bank the Government. In resisting their union, I 
act as the friend of both, I have, as I have said, no un- 
kind feeling toward the banks. Iam neither a bank man, 
nor an anti-bank man. I have had little connexion with 
them. Many of my best friends, for whom I have the 
highest esteem, have a deep interest in their prosperity, 
and, as far as friendship or personal attachment extends, 
my inclination would be strongly in their favor. But I 
stand up here as the representative of no particular inter- 
est. I look to the whole, and to the future, as well as the 
present; and I shall steadily pursue that course which, 
under the most enlarged view, I believe to be my duty. 
Tn 1834 I saw the present crisis. I in vain raised a warn- 
ing voice; and endeavored to avert it, I now see, with 
equal certainty, one far more portentous. If this struggle 
is to go on—if the banks will insist upon a reunion with 
the Government against the sense of a large and influential 
portion of the community—and, above all, if they should 
succeed in effecting it—a reflux flood will inevitably sweep 
away the whole system. A deep popular excitement is 
never without some reason, and ought ever to be treated 
with respect; and it is the part of wisdom to look timely 
into the cause, and correct it before the excitement shall 
become so great as to demolish the object, with all its good 
and evil, against which it is directed. 

The only safe course for both Government and banks is 
to remain, as they are, separated—cach in the use of their 
own credit, and in the management of their own affairs. 
The less the control and the influence of the one over the 
other, the better. Confined to their legitimate sphere—that 
of affording temporary credit to commercial and business 
nen—bank-notes would furnish a safe and convenient cir- 
culation in the range of the circle of commerce and busi- 
ness within which the banks may be respectively situated, 
exempt almost entirely from those fluctuations and convul- 
sions to which they are now so exposed ; or, if they should 
occasionally be subject to them, the evil would be local and ` 
temporary, leaving undisturbed the action of the Govern- 
ment and the general currency of the country, on the sta- 
bility of which the prosperity and safety of the community 
£0 much depend. 

I have now stated my objections to the reunion of the 
Government and the banks. If they are well founded ; if 
the State banks are of themselves incompetent agents; if a 
Bank of the United States be impracticable, or, if practi- 
cable, would, at this time, be the destruction of a large por- 
tion of the existing banks, and of renewed and severe pecu- 
niary distress ; if it would be against the settled conviction 
of an old and powerful party, whose opposition time can- 
not abate; if the union of Government and banks add to 
the unfitness of their notes for circulation, and be unjust 
and unequal between citizen and citizen, and one portion 
of the Union and another; and, finally, if it would excite 
an implacable and obstinate war, which could only termi- 
nate in the overthrow of the banking system or the institu- 
tions of the country, it then remains that the only alterna- 
tive would be permanently to separate the two, and to 
reorganize the Treasury so as to enable it to perforin those 
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duties which have heretofore been performed by the banks 
as its fiscal agents. ‘his proposed reorganization has been 
called a sub-treasury—an unfortunate word, calculated to 
mislead and conjure up difficulties and dangers that do not 
really exist. So far from an experiment, or some new de- 
vice, it is only returning to the old mode of collecting and 
disbursing public money, which, for thousands of years, 
has been the practice of all enlightened people till within 
the last century. 

In what manner it is intended to reorganize the Treasury, 
by. the bill reported, I do not know. J have been too much 
engaged to read it; and I can only say that, for one, I shall 
assent to no arrangement which provides for a Treasury 
bank, or that can be perverted into one. If there can be 
any scheme more fatal than a reunion with the banks at 
this time, it would be such a project. Nor will I give my 
assent to any arrangement which shall add the least un- 
necessary patronage. I am the sworn foe to patronage, 
and have done as much and suffered as much in resisting 
it as any one. Too many years have passed over me to 
change, at this late day, my course or principles. But I 
will say, that it is impossible so to organize the T'reasury 
for the performance of its own functions as to give to the 
Executive a tenth part of the patronage it will lose by the 
proposed separation, which, when the bill for the reorgan- 
ization comes up, I may have an opportunity to show. I 
have ventured this assertion after much reflection, and with 
entire confidence in its correctness. 

But something more must be done besides the reorgan- 
ization of the Treasury. Under the resolution of 1816, 
hank-notes would again be received in the dues of the 


Government, if the banks should resume specie payments. | 


The legal as well as the actual connexion must be severed. 
But I am opposed to all harsh or precipitate measures. No 
great process can be effected without a shock, but through 
the agency of time. I accordingly propose to allow time 
for the final separation ; and, with this view, I have drawn 
up an amendment to this bill, which I shall offer at the 
proper time, to modify the resolution of 1816, by providing 
that after the Ist of January next, three-fourths of all sums 
due to the Government may be received in the notes of 
specie-paying banks; and after the Ist of January next fol- 
lowing, one-half; and after the Ist of January next subse- 
quent, one-fourth; and after the Ist of January thereafter, 
nothing but the legal currency of the United States, or 
bills, notes, or paper issued under their authority, and 
which may by law be authorized to be received in their 
dues. If the time is not thought to be ample, I am per- 
fectly disposed to extend it. ‘The period is of little impor- 
tance in my eyes, so that the object be effected. 

Tn addition to this, it seems to me that some measure, of 
a remedial character, contected with the currency, ought 
to be adopted, to ease off the pressure while the process is 
going through. It is desirable that the Government should 
make as few and small demands on the specie market as 
possible during the time, so as to throw no impediment in 
the way of the resumption of specie payments. With this 
view, I am of the impression that the sum necessary for 
the present wants of the Treasury should be raised by a 
paper, which should at the same time have the requisite 
qualities to enable it to perform the functions of a paper 
circulation. Under this impression, I object to the interest 
to be allowed on the Treasury notes which this bill author- 
izes to be issued, on the very opposite grounds that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts bestows his opposition. He ap- 
proves of interest, because it would throw them out of cir- 
culation into the hands of capitalists, as a convenient and 
safe investment; and I disapprove, because it will have that 
effect. I am disposed to ease off the process; he, I would 
suppose, is very little solicitous on that point. 

But I go farther. I am of the impression, to make this 
great measure successful, and secure it against reaction, that 


some stable and safe medium of circulation, to take the place 
of bank-notes in the fiscal operations of the Government, 
ought to be issued. I intend to propose nothing. It would 
be impossible, with so great a weight of opposition, to pass 
any measure without the entire support of the administra- 
tion; and, if it were possible, it ought not to bo attempted 
where so much must depend on the mode of execution. 
The best measure that could be devised might fail, and im- 
pose a heavy responsibility on its author, unless it met with 
the hearty approbation of those who are to execute it. I, 
then, intend merely to throw out suggestions, in order to 
excite the reflection of others on a subject so delicate, and 
of so much importance: acting on the principle that it is 
the duty of all, in so great a juncture, to present their views 
without reserve. 

It is, then, my impression, that, in the present condition 
of the world, a paper currency, in some form, if not neces- 
sary, is almost indispensable in financial and commercial 
operations of civilized and extensive communities. In many 
respects it has a vast superiority over a metallic currency, 
especially in great and extended.transactions, by its greater 
cheapness, lightness, and the facility of determining the 
amount. ‘The great desideratum is, to ascertain what de- 
scription of paper has the requisite qualities of being free 
from fluctuation in value, and liability to abuse, in the 
greatest perfection. I have shown, I trust, that the bank- 
notes do not possess these requisites in a degree sufficiently 
high for this purpose. I ge farther. It appears to me, after 
bestowing the best reflection I can give the subject, that no 
convertible paper—that is, no paper whose credit rests upon 
a promise to pay—is suitable for currency. It is the form 
of credit proper in private transactions between man and 
man, but not for a standard of value, to perform exchanges 
generally, which constitute the appropriate functions of 
money or currency. The measures of safety in the two 
cases are wholly different. A promissory note, or con- 
vertible paper, is considered safe so long as the drawer has 
ample means to meet his engagements; and, in passing 
from hand to hand, regard is had only to his ability and 
willingness to pay. Very different is the case in currency. 

The aggregate value of the currency of a country neces- 
sarily bears a small proportion to the aggregate value of its 
property. ‘This proportion is not well ascertained, and is 
probably subject to considerable variation in different coun- 
tries, and at different periods in the same country. It may 
be assumed, conjecturally, in order to illustrate what I say, 
at one-to thirty. Assuming this proportion to be correct, 
(which probably is not far from the truth, ) it follows that, 
in a sound condition of the country, where the currency is 
metallic, the aggregate value of the coin is not more than 
one in thirty of the aggregate value of the property. It 
also follows, that an increase in the amount of the curren- 
cy, by the addition of a paper circulation of no intrinsic 
value, but increases the nominal value of the aggregate 
property of the country in the same proportion that the in- 
crease bears to the whole amount of currency; so that, if 
the currency be doubled, the nominal value of the property 
will also be doubled. Hence it is, that, when the paper 
currency of a country is in the shape of promissory notes, 
there is a constant tendency to excess. .We look for their 
safety to the ability of the drawer; and so long as his means 
are ample to meet his engagements, there is no distrust ; 
without reflecting that, considered as currency, it cannot 
safely exceed one in thirty in value, compared to property. 
And the delusion is farther increased by the constant in- 
crease in value of property, with the increase of the notes 
in circulation, so as to maintain the same relative propor- 
tion. It follows that a Government may safely contract a 
debt many times the amount of its aggregate circulation ; 
but, if it were to attempt to put its promissory notes in cir- 
culation in amount equal to its debts, an explosion in the 
currency would be inevitable. And hence, with other causes, 
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the constant tendency to an excessive issue of bank-notes 
in prosperous times, when. so Jarge a portion of the com- 
munity are anxious to obtain accommodation, and who are 
disappointed when negotiable paper is refused by the banks; 
not reflecting that it would not be safe to discount beyond 
the limits I have assigned for a safe circulation, however 
good the paper offered. 

On what, then, ought a paper currency to rest? F would 
say on demand and supply simply, which regulates the val- 
ue of every thing else—the constant demand which the Gov- 
ernment has on the community for its necessary supplies. 
A medium resting on this demand, which simply obligates 
the Government to receive it in all of its dues, to the ex- 
clusion of every thing else except gold and silver, and which 
shall be optional with those who have demands on Govern- 
ment to receive or not, would, it seems to me, be as stable 
in its value as those metals themselves, and be as little lia- 
ble to:rabuse as the power of coining. It would contain 
within itself a self-regulating power. It.could only be is- 


sued ‘to those who had claims on the Government, and to | 


those only with their consent, and, of course, only at or 
above par with gold and silver, which would be its habitual 
state; for, as far as the Government was concerned, it would 
be equal in every respect to gold and silver, and superior 


in many, particularly in regulating the distant exchanges | 


of the country. Should, however, a demand for gold and 
silver from abroad, or other accidental causes, depress it 
temporarily, as compared with the precious metals, it would 
then return to the Treasury ; and, as it could not be paid out 
during such depression, its gradual diminution in the mar- 
ket would soon restore it to an equality, when it would 
again flow out into the general circulation. ‘Thus there 
would be a constant allernate flux and reflux into and from 
the Treasury, between it and the precious metals; but, if 
at any time a permanent depression in its value be possible 
from any cause, the only effect would be to operate as a re- 
duction of taxcs on the community, and the only sufferer 
would be the Government itself. Against this its own in- 
terest would be a suficient guaranty. 

Nothing but experience.can determine what amount and 
of what denominations might be safely issued; but it may 
be safely assumed that the country would absorb an amount 
greatly exceeding its annual income. Much of its exchan- 
ges, which amount to a vast sum, as well as its banking bus- 
iness, would revolve about it, and many millions would 
thus be kept in circulation beyond the demands of the Gov- 
ermont, [t may throw some light on the subject to state 
that North Carolina, just after the Revolution, issued a large 
amount of paper, which was made receivable in dues to her. 
It was also made a legal tender, but which, of course, was 
not obligatory after the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion. A large amount—say between four and five hundred 
thousand dollars—remained in circulation after that period, 
and continued to circulate for more than twenty years, at 
par with gold and silver during the whole time, with no 
other advantage than being received in the revenue of the 
State, which was much less than $100,000 per annum. I 
speak on the information of citizens of that State, on whom 
T can rely. 

But, whatever may be the amount that can be circulated, 
I hold it clear that, to that amount, it would be as stable in 
value as gold and silver itself, provided the Government be 
bound to receive it. exclusively with those metals in all its 
dues, and that it be left perfbeily optional with those who 
have claims on the Goverment to receive it or not. It 
will also be a necessary condition that notes of too small a 
denomination should not be issued, so that the Treasury 
shall have ample means to meet all demands, either in gold 
or silver, or the bills of the Government, at the option of 
those who have claims on it With these conditions, no 
further variation could take place between it and gold and 
silver than that which would be caused by the action of 


commerce. An unusual demand from abroad for the meot- 
als would, of course, raise them a little in their relative val- 
ue, and depress relatively the Government bills in the same 
proportion, which would cause them to flow into the Treas- 
ury, and gold and silver.to flow out ; while, on the contrary, 
an increased demand for the bills in the domestic exchange 
would have the reverse effect, causing, as I have stated, an 
alternate flux and reflux into. the Treasury, between the 
two, which would at all times keep their relative values 
either at or near par. 

No one can doubt that the fact of the Government re- 
ceiving and paying away bank-notes in all its fiscal trans- 
actions is one of the principal sources of their great circula- 
tion; and it was mainly on that account that the notes of 
the late Bank of the United States so -freely circulated all 
over the Union. I would ask, then, why should the Gov- 
ernment mingle its eredit with that of p-ivate corporations? 
No one can doubt but that the Government credit is bet- 
ter than that of any bank—more stable and more safe. 
Why, then, should it mix it up with the less perfect credit 
of those institutions! Why not use its own credit to the 
amount of its own transactions? Why should it not be 
safe in its own hands, while it shall be considered safe in 
the hands of 800 private institutions scattered all over the 
country, and which have no other object but their own pri- 
vate profits, to increase which they almost constantly extend 
their business to the most dangerous extremes? And why 
sbould the community be compelled to give six per cent.. 
discount for the Government credit blended with that of 
the banks, when the superior credit of the Government 
could be furnished separately, without discount, to the mu- 
tual advantage of the Government and the community? 
Why, let me ask, should the Government be exposed to such 
difficulties as the present, by mingling its credit with the 
banks, when it could be exempt from all such, by using by 
itself its own safer credit? It is time the community, which 
has so deep an interest in a sound and cheap currency, and 
the equality of the laws between one portion of the citizens 
of the country and another, should reflect seriously on these 
things—not for the purpose of oppressing any interest, 
but to correct gradual disorders of a dangerous character, 
which have insensibly, in the long course of years, without 
being perceived by any one, crept into the state. 

The question is, not between credit and no credit, as 
some would have us believe; but in what form credit can 
best perform the functions of a sound and safe currency. 
On this important point I have freely thrown out my ideas, 
leaving it to this body and the public to determine what 
they are worth. Believing that there might be a sound and 
safe paper currency founded on the credit of Gove:n- 
ment exclusively, I was desirous that those who are re- 
sponsible and have the power should have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of a temporary deficit of the 
Treasury, and the postponement of the fourth instalment 
intended to be deposited with the States, to use them as the 
means of affording a circulation for the present relief of the 
country and the banks, during the process of separating 
them from the Government; and, if experience should justify 
it, of furnishing a permanent and safe circulation, which 
would greatly facilitate the operations of the Treasury, and 
afford, incidentally, much facility to the commercial opera- 
tions of the country. But a different direction was given; 
and when the alternative was presented, of a loan, or the 
withholding the fourth instalment from the States, I did 
not hesitate to give a decided vote for withholding it. My 
averston toa public debt is deep and durable. Itis, in my 
opinion, pernicious, and is little short of a fraud on the 
public. I saw too much of it during the late war not to 
understand something of the nature and character of pub- 
lic loans. Never was a country more egregiously im- 
posed on. 


Having now presented my views of the course and the 
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measures which the permanent policy of the country, look- 
ing to its liberty and lasting prosperity, requires, I come 
finally to the question of relief. I have placed this last—not 
that I am devoid of sympathy for the country in the pecu- 
niary distress which now pervades it. No one struggled 
earlier or longer to prevent itthan myself; nor can any one 
more sensibly feel the widespread blight which has sud- 
denly blasted the hopes of so many, and precipitated thou- 
sands from affluence to poverty. T'he desolation has fallen 
mainly on the mercantile class—a class which I have ever 
held in the highest estimation. No country ever had a su- 
perior body of merchants—of higher honor, of more daring 
enterprise, or of greater skill and energy. The ruin of 
such a class is a heavy calamity, and I am solicitous, among 
other things, to give such stability to our currency as to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity hereafter. But 
it was first necessary, in the order of things, that we should 
determine what sound policy, looking to the future, de- 
mands to be done at the present juncture, before we con- 


sider the question of relief, which, as urgent as it may be, | oder: p } EC. aa 
q i i g + {| to the constitution, which I trust will make it, in its own 


is subordinate, and must yield to the former. The patient 
lies under a dangerous disease, with a burning thirst and 
other symptoms, which distress him more than the vital 
organs which are attacked. The skilful physician first 
makes himself master of the nature of the disease, and 
then determines on the treatment necessary for the restor- 
ation of health. This donc, he next alleviates the distress- 
ing symptoms as far as is consistent with the restoration of 
health, and no further. Such shall be my course. As 
far as I possibly can, consistently with the views I en- 
tertain, and what I believe to be necessary to restore the 
body politic to health, I will do every thing in my power 
to mitigate the present distress. Further I cannot go. 

After the best reflection, I ain of the impression that the 
Government can do but little in the way of relief, and that 
it is a case which must be mainly left to the constitution 
of the patient, who, thank God, is young, vigorous, and 
robust, with a constitution sufficient to sustain and over- 
come the severest attack. I dread the doctor and his drugs 
much more than the discase itself. ‘Che distress of the 
country consists in its indebtedness, and can only be re- 
lieved by the payment of its debts. ‘To effect this, indus- 
try, frugality, economy, and time, are necessary. I rely 
more on the growing crop—on the cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
of the South—than on all the projects or devices of poli- 
ticians. Iam utterly opposed to all coercion by this Gov- 
ernment. But Governinent may do something to relieve 
the distress. It is out of debt, and is one of the principal 
creditors both of the banks and of the merchants, and should 
set an example of liberal indulgence. ‘This I am willing 
to give freely. . Tam also prepared to vote freely the use 
of Governmant credit in some safe form, to supply any de- 
ficit iv the circulation during the process of recovery, as 
far as its financial wants will permit. I see not what more 
can be safely done. But iny vision may be obtuse upon 
this subject. ‘Those who differ from me, and who profess 
so much sympathy for the public, seem to think that much 
relief may be aflorded. I hope they will present their 
views. Tam anxious to hear their prescriptions ; and I as- 
sure them that whatever they may propose, if it shall 
promise relief, and be not inconsistent with the course 
which E deem absolutely necessary for the restoration of the 
country to perfect health, shall cheerfully receive my sup- 
port. ‘They may be more keen-sighted than I amas to the 
best means of relicf, but cannot have a stronger disposition 
to afford it. 

We have, Mr. Pres‘dent, arrived at a remarkable era in 
our political history. The days of legislative and execu- 
tive encroachments, of tarifs and surpluses, of bank and 
public debt, and extravagant expenditure, are past for 
the present. The Government stands in a position disen- 
tangled froin the past, and freer to choose its future course 
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than it ever has been since its commencement. We are 
about to take a fresh start. I move off under the State- 
rights banner, and go in the direction in which I have been 
so long moving. I seize the opportunity thoroughly to re- 
form the Government; to bring it back to its original prin- 
ciples; to retrench and economize, and rigidly to enforce 
accountability. I shall oppose strenuously all attempts to 
originate a new debt; to create a national bank; to reunite 
the political and money power—more dangerous than that 
of church and state—in any form or shape ; to prevent the 
disturbances of the compromise, which is gradually remov- 
ing the last vestige of the tariff system; and, mainly, I shall 
use my best efforts to give an ascendency to the great con- 
servative principle of State sovereignty, over the dangerous 
and despotic doctrine of consolidation. I rejoice to think 
that the Executive department of the Government is now so 
reduced in power and means, that it can no longer rely on 
its influence and patronage to secure a majority. Hence- 
forward it can have no hope of supporting itself but on 
wisdom, moderation, patriotism, and devoted attachment 


defence, an ally in effecting the reform which I deem in- 
dispensable to the salvation of the country and its instita- 
tions. 

I look, sir, with pride to the wise and noble bearing of 
the little State-rights party, of which it is my pride to be a 
member, throughout the eventful period through which the 
country has passed since 1824. Experience already bears 
testimony to their patrivotisin, firmness, and sagacity; and 
history will do it justice. In that year, as I have stated, 
the tariff system triumphed in the councils of the nation. 
We saw its disastrous political bearings; foresaw its sur- 
pluses and the extravagances to which it would lead. We 
rallied on the election of the late President. to arrest it, 
through the influence of the Executive department of the 
Government. Jn this we failed.” We then fell back upon 
the rights and sovereignty of the States, and by the action 
of a small but gallant State, and through the potency of its 
interposition, we brought the systein to the ground, sustained 
as it was by the opposition and the administration, and by 
the whole power and patronage of the Government. ‘I'he 
pernicious overflow of the ‘I'reasury, of which it, was 
the parent, could not be arrested at once. The surplus 
was seized on by the Executive, and, by its control over the 
banks, became the fruitful source of Executive influence 
and encroachment. Without hesitation, we joined our old 
opponents on the tariff question, but under our own flag, 


| and without merging in their ranks, and madea gallant and 


successful war against the encroachments of the Executive. 
That terminated, we part with our late allies in peace; and 
move forward, lag, or onward who may, to secure the fruits 
of our long but successful struggle, under the old republican 
flag of 1798, which, though tattered and torn, has never 
yet been lowered, aud, with the blessing of God, never 
shall be with my consent. 

Ou concluding his speech, Mr. C. submitted his amend- 
ment, which provided that from and after the Ist of 
January next, three-fourths of the money due to the Gov- 
ernment may be paid in notes of specie-paying banks; that 
from and after the ist of January 1839, one-half miglit be 
paid in such notes; one-quarter after the 1st of January, 
1840; and that, from and after the Ist of January 1841, all 
sums due the Government for customs, lauds, &e. shall be 
paid only in the legal currency of the United States, or in 
such notes, bills, &c., as should by law be ordered. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose, and inquired of Mr. C. to what 
bill it was proposed to make this an amendment, 

Mr. CALHOUN replicd, to one called the divorce bill be- 
tween the Government and the banks, which he said was 
just ahead. 

Mr. BENTON, after expressing his entire concurrence 
in the amendinent of Mr. Catuoun, sent to the Chair two 
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„amendments of his own, which he said comprised the sub- 
stance of the “bill introduced by him two years ago, ‘to 

.vé-establish the constitutional currency of the country.” 
His first amendment provides that, after a day to be speci- 
fied, all the public dues should be paid in gold and silver 
only, and in Treasury notes and land scrip, as might by 
law be authorized; and the second provides that, after the 
resumption of specie payments by the banks, the Treasury 
should begin with specie payments. 

{These amendments, together with Mr. Carnoun’s, were 
ordered to be printed. } 

Mr. B: said he should not have risen in this debate, 
had it not been for the misapprehensions which seemed 
to pervade the minds of some Senators as to the character 
of the bill. ` It is called by some a paper-money bill, and 
by others a bill to germinate a new national debt. These 
are serious imputations, and require to be answered, not by 
‘declamation and recrimination, but by facts and reasons, 
addressed to the candor and to the intelligence of an en- 
lightened and patriotic community. 

T dissent from the imputations on the character of the 
bill. Y maintain that it is neither a paper-money bill, nor 
a bill to, lay the foundation for a new national debt; and 
will briefly give my reasons for believing as I do on both 
points. 

There are certainly two classes of Treasury notes—one 
for investment, and one for circulation; and both classes 
are known to our laws, and possess distinctive features, 
which define their respective characters, and confine them 
to their respective uses. 

The notes for investment bear an interest sufficient to 
induce capitalists to exchange gold and silver for them, 
and to lay them by as a productive fund. This is their 
distinctive feature, but not the only one; they possess other 
subsidiary qualities, such as transferability only by en- 
dorsement—payable at a fixed time—not re-issuable—nor 
of small denomination—and to be cancelled when paid. 
Notes of this class are, in fact, loan notes—notes to raise 
loans on, by selling them for hard money—either immedi- 
ately by the Secretary of the Treasury, or, secondarily, by 
the creditor of the Government to whom they have been 
paid. Tn a word, they possess all the qualities which invite 
mvestment, and forbid and impede circulation. The act 
of 1812 authorized an issue of notes of this description. 
They bore five and two-fifths per cent. interest, with an 
express clause that the Secretary of the Treasury might 
raise money upon them by loan. “I presume there are Sen- 
ators present who were members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1812, who gave the sanction of their appro- 
bation to the Treasury note law of that year, and who 
would be very unwilling to hear the epithets applied to that 
Jaw which are lavished upon this bill, which is copied 
from it. 

The Treasury notes for currency are distinguished by 
features and qualities the reverse of those which have been 
mentioned. They bear litle or no interest. They are 


payable to bearer—transferable by delivery—re-issuable—of | 


low denominations~and frequently reimburseable at the 
pleasure of the Government. They are, in fact, paper 
money, and possess all the qualities which forbid invest- 
ment, and-invite to circulation, The Treasury notes of 
1815, were of that character, except for the optional clause 
to enuble the holder to fund them at the interest which 
commanded loans—at seven per cent. 

These aro the distinctive features of tho two classes of 
notes. Now try the committee’s bill by the test of these 
qualities. “It will be found that the notes which it author- 
izes belong to the first named class; that they are to bear 
an interest, which may be six per cent; that they are trans- 
ferable only by endorsement; that they are not re-issu- 
able; that they are to be paid at a day certain, to wit, with- 
in one year’; that they. are not to be issued of less denomi- 


nation than one hundred dollars; are to be cancelled when 
taken up; and that the Secretary of the Treasury is ex- 
pressly authorized to raise money upon them by loanin 
them. i 

These are the features and qualities of the notes to be 
issued, and they define and fix their character as notes to 
raise loans, and to be laid by as investments, and not as 
notes for currency, to be pushed into circulation by the 
power of the Government, and to add to the curse of the 
day by increasing the quantity of unconvertible paper 
money. í 

The execution of the act, and especially the cardinal 
feature of the quantum of interest, is left to the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. I presume it will be 
executed as a law to borrow money ; and in that point of 
view the interest was left open, under a maximum limit, 
as is proper to be done in all propositions for loans. Bids 
may be invited by advertisement; the competition of lenders 
may fix the interest; capitalists may fix it by competition, 
though nominally left to the discretion of the President and 
Secretary ; and at whatever rate it is thus fixed—at what- 
ever rate a loan of gold and silver is commanded—at that 
rate the whole issue, made at any one time, ought to go. 
There should not be two rates of interest—a high one for 
the independent and opulent capitalist, and a low one for 
the helpless and necessitous public creditor. 

This is my opinion of the- character of these Treasury 
notes, and of the mode of using them. I cannot doubt but 
that lenders will present themselves, and that the whole ten 
millions may be borrowed in gold and silver just as fast as 
the Government needs it, That opinion is formed upon 
data—upon the great amount of specie now in the coun- 
try, its unproductiveness to its present holders, and the 
facility with which large amounts of specie were borrowed 
immediately after the bank suspensions and the commer- 
cial revulsions of 1819. ‘The specie in the United States 
cannot now be less than it was six months ago, to wit, 
eighty millions of dollars; for it is shown by the custom- 
house reports, and other data, that, notwithstanding the 
efforts to ship it to Europe, the imports and exports’ are 
about even during that time; and that, taking the whole 
fiscal year together, the imports now exceed the exports by 
nearly four millions of dollars; and that near $900,000 in 
gold have been coined in the first three quarters of the 
present calendar year. The specie in the country cannot, 
therefore, be less than $80, 000,000, and, upon the calcu- 
lation of last year, is more. The whole of this vast amount 
is lying idle, barren, and unproductive to its owners—not 
that they are all unwilling to lend it, and to receive interest, 
but for want of borrowers in whom they have confidence. 
The United States will present that borrower, and will 
bring forth the hoarded treasures which the lack of gener- 
al confidence now consigns to sterility in private chests 
and in special bank deposites. Thus it was in 1819-20. 
The commercial and hank catastrophe of that period took 
place in 1819; in less than a year afterwards, from the 
collapse of business and the stagnation of commerce, 
money in the Atlantic cities was abundant, idle, and seek- 
ing investment at four or five per cent. So says Mr. 
Cheves—so we can all remember. Butto refresh memories, 
and establish this important fact, I will read a paragraph 
from Mr. Cheves’s late letter to Dr. Cooper: 

“ Before the close of the first year of my administration, 
adequate capital had been assigned to the offices in which 
it had been deficient, and the bank and its offices general- 
ly, then or very soon after, were in a condition to do ex- 
tensive business, had the situation of the. country permit- 
ted it. But the commerce of the country became perfectly 
stagnant. Money wasadrug. The bank, to keep up its 
business as far as possible, discounted long paper—say at 
four and six months, and perhaps longer. -It was even 
Proposed, with the same object, to lower the rate of interest 
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to five per cent. I believe local banks ət Boston did, in 
some instances, discount at that rate. In Philadelphia, I 
think, the local banks discounted paper having nine months 
to run, and perhaps more. The commerce of the country 
was reduced from a state of great excitement, such as we 
have just witnessed, to a state of collapse, such as I fear 
we may soon suffer. Under these circumstances, the dis- 
counts fell off The bank was too safe. It had, at times, I 
believe, as much specie—perhaps more—in its vaults than 
it had notes in circulation. Under this want of demand 
for money, I was so fortunate as to obtain the public loans, 
to the amount of $6,000,000, which the bank was able to 
pay for, and retain an abundance of specie in its vaults.” 

Such is the testimony of Mr. Cheves; and thus easily 
and rapidly did the recuperative energies of this young, 
vigorous, athletic country recover trom the depression and 
desolation of that day. The effect cannot be different now; 
on the contrary, the recovery must be more rapid and easy ; 
for the distress now is not the tithe of what it was then. 
The real money in the country—the gold and silver—was 
not the fourth part then of what it is now ; the distress then 
was all real, and no part of it assumed, pretended, artifi- 
cial, forced, and fictitious, contrived with malice afore- 
thought to govern elections and politics, and to coerce the 
revivification of a national bank. 

I remember the times of which Mr. Cheves speaks. I 
came to the Senate in 1829; and I know that his picture of 
the abundance of money, the facility of getting loans, and 
the low rate of interest, is entirely just. Our own legisla- 
tion proves it; for a loan of $3,000,000 was authorized in 
the session of 1819—20, and another at the ensuing session 
for $5,000,000, both expressly to defray the current ex- 
penses of the Government; and both loans were eagerly bid 
for by capitalists, and at tates considerably below six per 
cent. It was six millions out of these eight that Mr. 
Cheves congratulates himself for having been fortunate 
enough to obtain for the Bank of the United States. The 
picture drawn by Mr. Cheves is correct, as applicable to 
the Atlantic board, for which he intended it; it is not cor- 
rect as applicable to the West, and was not so intended by 
him. That great region did not recover for several years 
after 1819, It had been eviscerated of its gold and silver, 
to sustain the Bank of the United States! It had been 
sacrificed to save that bank! At the time that Mr. Cheves 
refers to, it was, so far as the precious metals were con- 
cerned, the empty skin of an immolated victim, sacrificed 
upon the altar of salvation to a foreign institution. Not 
so now. Thanks to the ever-glorious Treasury order! 
That order has saved the West from the fate which over- 
whelmed her for so many years after the revulsion of 1819. 
She is not now, in respect to money or any thing else, the 
empty skin of a sacrificed victim. She has her fair pro- 
portion of all the blessings of good government, as well as 
her fair proportion of all the blessings of Heaven. She is 
able and willing to pay her share of the public revenue in 
solid money. The sales of the public lands, since the sus- 
pension of specie payments, are fully equal to what they 
were in the best years before the two years of bank ex- 
pansions and mad speculations. These sales have gone 
on in June, July, and August, at a rate to yield near four 
millions per annum, which is equal to the best years before 
1835 and 1836. Mr. Cheves was right in his picture of 
the moneyed plethora on the Atlantic board. It was a 
drug there in less than one year after the great catastrophe 
of 1819; it will be a drug there again, and from the same 
causes—stagnation of trade and collapse of business—with- 
in a few months. It is on the Atlantic board that these 
Treasury notes will be borrowed. Money will be loaned 
upon them. They will be taken as investments, to be laid 
by ; not as currency, to be shoved into circulation. 

' The bill has been denounced as the germe of a new na- 
tional debt. It certainly proposes the creation of a debt. 
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But for what purpose, and under what circumstances? To 
comply with the maxim, that a public debt is a public bless- ` 
ing? By no means! But to relieve the States from being 
called upon for a reimbursement of any part of the twenty- 
seven millions of dollars which have been deposited with 
them ;to relieve the merchants from an immediate payment of 
four millions; and to relieve the late deposite banks from an 
immediate press for six millions. Thisis the object. The 
loan of ten millions on the Treasury notes comes in place 
of the four and six millions due trom merchants and the 
banks. It is because we cannot collect the one, that 
we create the other. If we had the ten millions from the 
merchants and the banks, we should not want the Treasu- 
ry notes; not being able to collect those ten millions, we 
give time to our debtors, and borrow an equivalent sum. 

The outstanding debt due to the United States is equal 
to the debt created ; it will be a fund to pay it, interest and 
all; (for the merchants and banks are to pay interest ;) and 
then the Treasury note debt becomes a mere nominal trans- 
action, so far as debt is concerned, being no burden to the 
United States, and a relief to her debtors. 

This is the object of this nominal debt; and under what 
circumstances is it created? Under the same which occa- 
sioned eight millions to be borrowed by direct loan in the 
two succeeding sessions after the catastrophe of 1819. We 
have run the career of that period over again, and the par~ 
allel is exact in every particular. Then, as now, we 
had our dream of inexhaustible surpluses, and were waked 
up to the reality of an empty Treasury. Then, as now, 
we had our forty-seven millions of revenue—our nine mil- 
lions of annual surplus—our bank expansions—our mad 
speculations—our bloated and delusive prosperity; and then, 
as now, we were called together to borrow eight millions 
for the support of the Government, to hear the cries of dis- 
tress and the calls for relief. ‘The eight millions borrowed 
then, and borrowed with the approving voice of some who 
now stigmatize a similar loan, under similar circumstances, 
and for the same object, was not considered as the germe of 
a new national debt ; neither will our loan be so considered 
by the country, ` 

I trust T have vindicated the bill from the stigma of being 
a paper currency bill, and from the imputation of being the 
first step towards the creation of a new national debt. I 
hope it is fully cleared from the odium of both these impu- 
tations. I will now say a few words on the policy of issu- 
ing Treasury notes in time of peace, or even in time of war, 
until the ordinary resources of loans and taxes had been tried 
and exhausted. Iam no friend to the issue of Treasury 
notes of any kind. As loans, they are a disguised mode of 
borrowing, and easy to slide into a currency: as a currency, 
it is the most seductive, the most dangerous, and the most 
liable to abuse of all the descriptions of paper money. ‘The 
stamping of paper (by Government) is an operation so much 
easier than the laying of taxes, or of borrowing money, that 
a Government in the habit of paper emissions would rarely 
fail, in any emergency, to indulge itself too far in the em- 
ployment of that resource, to avoid as much as possible one 
less auspicious to present popularity.” Sosaid General Ham- 
ilton ; and Jefferson, Madison, Macon, Randolph, and ail the 
fathers of the republican church, concurred with him. These 
sagacious statesmen were shy of this facile and seductive re- 
source, ‘so liable to abuse, and so certain of being abused.” 
They held it inadmissible to recur to it in time of peace, and 
that it could only be thought of amidst the exigencies and 
perils of war, and that after exhausting the direct and respon- 
sible alternative of loans and taxes. Bred in the school of 
these great men, I came here at this session to oppose, at all 
risks, an issue of Treasury notes. I preferred a direct loan, 
and that for many and cogent reasons. There is clear au- 
thority to borrow in the constitution ; but, to find authority 
to issue these notes, we must enter the field of constructive 
powers. To borrow, is to do a responsible act; it is to in- 
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cur certain accountability to the constituent, and heavy cen- 
sure if it cannot be justified; to issue these notes, is to do 
an act which few consider of, which takes but little hold of 
the public mind, which. few condemn and some encourage, 
because it increases the quantum of what is vainly called 
money. Loans are limited by the capacity, at least, of one 
side to borrow, and of the other to lend ; the issue of these 
notes has. no limit but the will of the makers and the sup- 
ply of lampblack and rags. The continental bills of the 
Revolution, and the assignats of France, should furnish 
some instructive lessons on this head. Direct loans are al- 
ways voluntary on the part of the lender; Treasury note 
loans may be a forced borrowing from the Government cred- 
itor—as much so as if the bayonet were put to his breast ; 
, for necessity has no law, and the necessitous claimant must 
" take what is tendered, whether with or without interest— 
whether ten or fifty per cent. below par. I distrust, dis- 
like, and would fain eschew, this Treasury note resource. 
I prefer the direct loans of 1820-’21. I could only bring 
myself to acquiesce in this measure when it was urged that 
there was not time to carry a loan through its forms; nor 
even then could I consent to it, until every feature of a cur- 
rency operation had been eradicated from the face of the bill. 

I have spoken to the points which induced me to rise, 
and might here terminate my remarks; but the committee 
of which I am a member has been assailed, and, being on 
my feet, I will say a word in its defence. Senators have 
said that the committee have reported nothing for the relief 
of the country—nothing, in fact, of any value or conse- 
quence. With deference to their judgments, I presume to 
think otherwise, and, with the indulgence of the Senate, 
will undertake to convince them of their mistake. First, 
there is the merchant’s bond bill; it relieves a class of debt- 
ors to the amount of four millions of dollars, and, through 
them, it relieves many others. This bill also grants addi- 
tional credits on bonds to become due for a year hence, and 
in that grants further relief to the same class and to their 
numerous dealers. Then there is the deposite bank relief 
bill. This gives time to another class of debtors to refund 
six millions, and, through them, it relieves all their debtors, 
and, besidea, enubles them to give temporary assistance to 
the country generally. Then comes the Treasury note 
bill-—-a measure of relief to the States to the amount of ten 
millions, and, through them, a relief to all their citizens, by 
supplying the Treasury from our own resources, and thus 
staving off the contingency on which they became subject 
to reimburse ten out of the twenty-seven million deposite, 
whilst still in the very act of receiving it. The Senate, on 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania who sits over 
the way, (Mr. Becnanan,] has since abrogated this contin- 
gency, and substituted the will of Congress; but this change, 
while it admonishes us to say ‘¢ farewell—a long farewell” 
to the twenty-seven millions, and even to fear the approach- 
ing departure of the nine millions, cannot diminish the merit 
of the committee, which had first deferred the contingency 
before the Senator’s motion abrogated it forever. i 

These are instances of direct relief—large as well as di- 
rect—and extending into all the ramifications of society. 
It is four millions to the merchants, six millions to the 
banks, and ten millions to the States—in all, twenty mil- 
lions; and, though nominally to the merchants, to the 
banks, and tothe States, it is in reality to the whole body 
of the community—to all the citizens to whom merchants, 
banks, and States resort to collect the money which is to 
be paid over to the Federal Treasury. To these three bills 
of immediate, direct, large, and positive relief, the commit- 
tee have added two others, less general in their scope, and 
more indirect in their action, but still well entitled to be 
c'assed among relief measures—one, to abolish credits at 
t:e custom-houses after a given time; and the other, to re- 
lieve this city, and these ten miles square, in which Con- 
gress has exclusive Jurisdiction, from th- evils of an irre- 
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deemable paper curreney, and the pestilence of paper 


ticket change. , , 
The divorce bill—the bill to dissolve the connexion be- 


| tween bank and state, and to enable the Government to 


| 


keep in its own hands its own means of existence—wil] 
certainly be a relief to one of the parties, if not to both. 
These bills have been reported by the Finance Committee, 
and will enable the country to judge how far they are ob- 
noxious to the charge of reporting nothing for relief, and 
nothing of any value. They are six in number—of great 
value and efficacy, in my estimation; and they comprise all 
the subjects on which that committee were expected to pros 
duce any thing for the action of the Senate. 

There is another bill which may come from another com- 
mittee, (the Judiciary, ) and which T shall rejoice lo see come 
from it—a bill of most potential and universal relief to the 
whole country ! to relieve us from a most crying imposition, 
which now afflicts and oppresses every thing in our Amer- 
ica, from the Federal and State Governments, and their ele- 
vated functionaries, down to the tub of the washerwoman 
and the cart of the drayman. It is the bill to apply the 
penalties of bankruptcy to their ancient, original, appropri- 
ate, and primitive subject, and the one from which the law 
itself takes its name. Broken bank—bancus and ruptus— 
is the Roman designation of the law. Broken banks, and 
not broken merchants, broken tailors, broken lawyers, and 
broken farmers, were the Roman, the Grecian, the Asiatic, 
and the Egyptian subjects of this law. ‘The English, and 
other moderns, have diverted it to humbler game; and 
President Van Buren is the first in the list of executive 
magistrates to propose to restore it to its original and most 
appropriate subjects. I shall rejoice to see that bill come 
in. It will be tidings of forthcoming relief to an afflicted 
and prostrate empire. It will fix the day for the general 
resumption of specie payments, and will furnish a rule, 
and provide an engine for separating the solvent from the 
insolvent ‘* promisers to pay.” 

That bill has been denounced in advance upon this floor, 
and war to the knife has been declared against it. The 
assault has even assumed the character of a combined 
movement against the nervous system of the friends of the 
measure. Tt seems as if they would terrify us. I have not 
communed with others to learn how they stand the shock 
of this precocious assauli; but, for one, my nerves remain 
unaffected, and my feet do not feel as if they meditated 
flight, and intended to bear off my body from the perils of 
the coming conflict. 

That bill has been denounced in an unusual, unexpected, 
and precipitate manner. I do not return the denunciation, 
nor do I now undertake its defence, by obliquing into an 
argument foreign to the question before the Senate; but I 
am free to declare myself friendly to the measure, and ready 
to support it as soon as itis brought forward. I am not 
deterred by the imposing apparition of sovereign States, en- 
gaged in the trade, or associated in the business, of bank- 
ing. My own State, even Missouri, has embarked in the 
perils and mysteries of this trade. She has chartered a 
moneyed corporation, and gone into partnership with it; 
and if ever that concern shall dishonor its ‘< promises to 
pay,” I, for one, shall be ready to apply the penalties of 
bankruptcy to the whole establishment, and shall make no 
discrimination between the effects of individual stockholders 
and the effects of the State embarked in the partnership. 

I say this, not in defiance, but in candor, in sincerity, 
and in openness of heart. I am for the measure, and avow 
it in my place here; and if the consequences of this avowal 
should be what some seem to think—an extinction of polit- 
ical existence, and a perpetual exclusion from the purlleus 
of this ten miles square—I stand here now ready to do the 
deed, and to pay the forfeit—to vote for the bill without fal-- 
tering and to march from this Capitol without looking back. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to move that the bill be so amend- 
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ed as to prevent the allowance of interest on the notes to 
be issued by the Treasury; but yielded the floor to 

Mr. WALKER, who said he had all along intended-to 
offer a similar amendment, and would now (by leave of 
Mr. C.) do so. Mr. W. said he was opposed to allowing 
any interest whatever on the notes to be issued, and for 
the following reasons: First, because it appeared to him 
quite unnecessary to allow interest on them. This Govern- 
ment, possessed of a public domain of such vast extent and 
value, amounting to at least seven hundred millions of 
acres, and being out of debt, (the only Government of which 
such a proud circumstance could be related,) was not un- 
der the necessity of alluring credit to its notes by the offer 
of a trifling interest. Notes issued by such a Government 
would command full credit equal to gold and silver, and 
would freely pass as such without interest. This was his 
first reason against these notes bearing any interest. 

His second reason was the following: If these notes are 
made to bear intérest, they would, almost immediately on 
their issue, take their flight to Europe; they would be 
transmitted there, instead of specie; and, coming from a 
Government. of such undoubted credit, they would be free- 
ly received there in payment of our debts, even without 
bearing any interest. Much more, therefore, would they 
be made welcome in Europe when they bore interest. 'This 
was his second reason for wishing to allow no interest upon 
them, because it would lead to their more rapid abstraction 
from circulation here. 

A third reason Mr. W. would now state, which, in- 
deed, was a branch of his second reason, but to which he 
earnestly solicited the attention of Senators. He thought 
that, in consequence of the issue of these bills, bearing in- 
terest, an immediate effect would be produced upon the 
price of cotton, highly injurious to the interests of planters 
in the South. There is now (said Mr. W.) a demand for 
cotton, and consequently, a rise in its price. The cause of 
this he was disposed to attribute to the fact that cotton was 
a better remittance to Europe in payment of our debts than 
specie; and, therefore, merchants who had to remit to Eu- 
rope, instead of buying specie, bought cotton, and remitted 
it in the place of specie. Hence a demand for cotton in the 
market. He (Mr. W.) understood that the Bank of the 
United States itself had gone into market and bought up 
cotton to send to Europe, instead of specie, setting the ex- 
ample of a remittance so highly conducive to the interests 
of the cotton-grower—having purchased (he believed) as 
much as three millions of dollars worth of cotton. 

Now the effects of this issue, with interest, would be, 
that the whole ten millions issued would be sent to Eu- 
rope, instead of the produce of the country ; and, conse- 
quently, ten millions less of cotton, or other produce, would 
be sold. This he (Mr. W.) considered absolutely the 
same thing as directly taking so much money out of the 
pockets of the Southern producers, because, but for this 
measure, so much money would be expended with them in 
the purchase of their produce. If the merchants who now 
remitted cotton instead of specie could find any thing 
more convenient for them to remit—more easily to be pro- 
cured and transmitted—they would naturally avail them- 
selves of it. Now these notes bearing interest were pre- 
cisely this convenient remittance which the merchants 
wanted; and, therefore, instead of buying up any more 
cotton, they will possess themselves of these notes, and re- 
mit them. And, on the other hand, they in Europe would 
prefer these notes to our cotton, as coming from a Govern- 
ment such as he (Mr. W.) had described, and bearing in- 
terest besides, which the cotton did not. Thus the effect 
would be to throw the cotton of the South out of the mar- 
ket, and thereby cause a fall in its price ruinous to the al- 
ready ruined producers. Such a measure he, as coming 
from the great cotton-growing State, felt himself called 
upon most strenuously to oppose. 


Another reason he would state why he wished this issue 
of notes bearing an interest should not take place; it was 
this: these notes being remitted to Europe, (as undoubted- 
ly they would be,) would create a debt abroad against us. 
Our Government would thus be made a debtor to foreign 
Governments and people—a thing in his view by no means 
desirable. Mr. W. concluded by moving that so much 
of the bill as relates to allowing interest upon the notes 
be stricken out. 

Mr. WRIGHT expressed himself taken by surprise with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 
From the discussion which had already taken place on this 
bill, it was evident that there was much difference of opin- 
ion among Senators on this subject; some differed from 
views of policy, others on principle. He confessed it was 
his hope that the amendment just offered would not be 
agreed to. The object which he was anxious to attain 
was, to make these notes, as far as practicable, equal to gold 
and silver, and as acceptable to the public creditor. Now, 
it did not appear to him that this object could he attained 
unless the discretion allowed by this bill to the Secretary 
was retained in the bill. Mr. W. did not think that the 
country, at this peculiar juncture, was in a condition to 
bear the emission of notes without interest. The effect of 
such an issue would be to cause the notes to sink in value 
in the market ; but if they bore interest, no risk of this kind 
he thought would be run. It was to be borne in mind that 
the interest was not fixed; it was only limited not to ex- 
ceed 6 per cent.; in every other respect, the question was 
left entirely to the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. W. hoped, therefore, that the Senate would let the 
bill pass as it now stood, without embarrassing it with this 
amendment. In a very short time after the close of this 
session Congress would meet again; and then, if it should 
appear that he and the committee had erred in their sugges- 
tion of this measure, the error might be rectified. For his 
part, he must confess he had been greatly struck with the 
force of the remarks made by the Senator from South Car- 
olina, (Mr. Catnoun,] in the course of his speech this 
morning. He could not say he differed from him: he 
thought such notes as that honorable Senator had described 
might, and perhaps ought to be issued; but he found that 
many of his friends entertained objections—he meant to say 
political friends. Some of the most distinguished also of 
his opponents strongly objected to it; their objections 
went against the principle of the thing; and, as it was his 
desive to make the bill as far as possible unobjectionable in 
all respects, he was anxious that it should pass in its 
present shape. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, must profess the high respect 
he entertained for the sentiments and opinions of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cannowx,] and of the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Warken.] It was, there- 
fore, somewhat painful to his feelings to be obliged; on the 
present occasion, to differ from those honorable gentlemen. 
There was one principle of finance which appeared to him 
incontrovertible: namely, that whenever there existed two 
sorts of currency in circulation, of which the one, from 
any cause, possessed any advantages above the other, by 
answering any one purpose more than the other, then that 
would always command a small premium over the other. 
This truth was fully evidenced at the present moment, 
when drafts which had even been protested, yet coming 
from the Government, commanded a premium little inferior 
to that of gold and silver. In order to place these Treasu- 
ry notes in the most favorable position, and to prevent 
their depreciation, Mr. K. thought that the discretion al- 
lowed by the bill ought to be left with the Secretary, to be 
used according to the emergency of circumstances. The 
Secretary might then attach to the notes what interest 
might be necessary to make them acceptable to the credit- 
ors of the Government. He did not entertain the appre-- 
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hensions of his honorable friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
Watxzr] that these notes would find their way to Europe. 
We had had kites enough, (and, indeed, too many, ) which 
had been made to fly across the Atlantic; and now he 
thought no more of our paper. would find its way to Eu- 
rope—at least until our debt was paid off there. 

Mr. K. proceeded further to combat the opinion of 
Mr. WALKER, urging that at the present state of the ex- 
changes between the two countries, a better state of things 
could not perhaps be expected. 

Mr. WALKER briefly replied, repeating his views that 
the price of this year’s crop would be considerably dimin- 
ished by the issue of Treasury notes bearing interest, serv- 
ing as a remittance to Europe, which would be taken as a 
substitute for cotton, to the great loss of the South, 
` Mr. W. said, however, that as he found all his friends 
opposed to the issue of notes without interest, he would 
modify his amendment so as to reduce the discretion of the 
Secretary from 6 to 3 per cent. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he would briefly remark, that it was 
of little consequence as to the results apprehended by the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Waxxer,}] whether the 
notes bore interest or not; for if they bore interest, $100 
would go for $106; and if they bore no interest, there 
would be the discount, and $100 would at that rate only 
go for $94, The thing was simple enough, and of very 
little consequence, as a foreign remittance. 

Mr. WALKER briefly explained. 

_ Mv. CALHOUN, in reply to Mr. Kine, of Georgia, 
said he thought it not a desirable thing that these notes 
should be equal to gold or silver. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, expressed his apprehension that 
it would not be possible for Government to induce the pub- 
lic creditors to take these notes at all, unless they bore in- 
terest, 

Mr. CALHOUN. If the banks resume, these notes 
will be equal to gold and silver. 

Mr. BENTON asked for the ycas and nays on Mr. 
.Warker’s motion; which were ordered, and the amend- 
ment was rejected: Ayes 6, Noes 40, as follows: 

Yras—Mossrs. Black, Calhoun, McKean, 
Walker, Young—¢, : 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Brown, Buc- 
hanan, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Ky., Clayton, Fulton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alan King of Georgia, 
Knight, Lyon, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Se- 
vier, Smith of Conn., Smith of Ind., Southard, Spence, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wall, Webster, White, Wil- 
liams, Wright—~40, f 

Tho bill was then ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time by the following vote: 

Yxeas—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clayton, Fulton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, Kent, King of Ala., King of Georgia, 
Knight, Lyon, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvel, 
Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Strange, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, W alker, Wall, Webster, White, 
Williams, Wright, Young—42. 

Nars—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, Preston, 
Southard, Spence—5. 


MERCHANTS’ BONDS. 


The bill extending the time for the payment of mer- 
chants’ revenue bonds, was next taken up. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the bill, in which, after reflection, he hoped 
the chairman of the committce (Mr. Wrieut) would con- 
cur. The bill proposed a delay of six months ; but, unless 
a longer period should be granted, it would be utterly im- 
possible to compel payment, By this provision, large 


Strange, 
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sums would fall due in October, in November, in December, 
It was to be considered that the obligors 
on these bonds could not pay them unless they had time 
to receive their own dues; and the exchanges and business 
of the country were so much obstructed, and so fallen off 
from their usual amount, that they could not pay the Gov- 
ernment even, on that account, with their usual promptitude, 
If the Government pressed them, they would be compelled 
to press their customers in the interior; and they, in turn, 
to press the people generally. It was a question, therefore, 
whether these debts had not thus become a matter of public 
interest and importance. 

All, Mr. W. doubted not, might be paid promptly. But 
a reasonable time must be given. It had been suggested 
that the bonds, if necessary, might be renewed. But there 
were objections to that expedient; it was, at best, a trouble- 
some and expensive process. On the whole, with a desire 
that there should be no absolute pressure in relation to these 
bonds, and at the same time that nothing like extraordi- 
nary indulgence should be granted, Mr. W. would assume 
the medium of the two periods which had been suggested, 
and propose an extension of nine months instead of six, as 
now in the bill. In the mean time, if that should be 
deemed insufficient, it would at least give ample time and 
opportunity for bringing the subject again before Congress 
at the ensuing session. Mr. W. weuld be extremely grat- 
ified if the chairman of the committee would assent to thie 
amendment, 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had received a memorial from 
merchants of New York, strongly urging an extension of 
twelve months; and they had stated a single fact, which 
must have a great influence on Congress in this matter: 
which was, that the principal importations took place semi- 
annually; and at such times, that the six months in the 
hill would bring the Government demands upon them when 
they were most pressed for money; whereas, nine months 
would bring them to the period when they had the least 
call for money. Mr. W. believed the Treasury would not 
be essentially incoummoded by this arrangement, and he 
was therefore in favor of a change of the time to nine 
months. 

Mr. SEVIER called for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion, which were ordered, and it was carried in the afiirm- 
ative : "Ayes 44, Noes 1; Mr. Szvizr only voting in the 
negative. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. 


CLAIMS ON DEPOSITE BANKS. 


The bill for adjusting the claims on the deposite banks 
having been read a second time, 

Mr. WALKER moved to insert in the room of « two, 
five, and eight,” the words ‘< four, six, and nine” months; 
which was adopted, and the bill ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 

MERCHANDISE IN PUBLIC STORES. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider, as in Committee 
of the Whole, the bill to authorize merchandise to be de- 
posited in the public stores, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he relied so much on the bene- 
fit of this bill to the country, that he wished to record his 
vote in its favor. He therefore called for the yeas and nays 
on its engrossment; which were ordered. i 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, said he was entirely in favor 
of the object of the bill, and thought it would be beneficial 
ultimately to the commerce of the country, and immedi- 
ately to the manufacturing and other interests. He would, 
therefore, vote for it with pleasure. He suggested, how- 
ever, that it was proper to strike out the exception in rela- 
tion to fruits. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it appeared to him that the bill 
required more consideration, and that it ought to be post- 
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poned to the regular session. He moved, therefore, to 
postpone it to the first Monday in December. 

Mr. WRIGHT said this was not one of the bills pecu- 
liarly connected with the supply of the Treasury. He was, 
however, ready to act on it now, but was willing to acqui- 
esce in the will of the Senate respecting it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he should vote against its post- 
ponement. The question had long been agitated whether 
it was not better that every interest should conform to the 
laws and usages of every other commercial country, se that 
goods might be deposited in the warehouses. Mr. B. was 
always prepared to vote for the proposition ; and one reason 
for delaying the bonds was, that, hereafter, no such ques- 
tion could arise. He would indulge the merchants to the 
greatest extent, on condition that this was the last call from 
them. A similar favor had been shown to the purchasers 
of the public lands, and Mr. B. thought it equally due to 
the merchants. So far as he understood, there was not one 
merchant now in this city who was opposed to its passage. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the situation of himself and the 
Senator differed. He (Mr. Bucuansn] had studied the 
subject, and had satisfied himself that the bill would be 
beneficial; and for him there might be sufficient reason for 
such a conclusion, But Mr. C. hoped that he would not, 
therefore, call upon others to vote without understanding 
the subject. He thought the request to postpone perfectly 
reasonable, that others might be as well informed on the 
subject as the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had such perfect reliance on 
the information and intelligence of the Senator, that he 
believed’ his mind would be opposed to the bill on the first 
of December as much as now. He despaired of a change 
in its favor by that time. He called for the yeas and nays 
on the question of postponement ; which were ordered. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said he thought the bill would 
be advantageous, and he was not prepared to go against it. 
He would move, however, to postpone it till Monday next. 

Mr. CALHOUN accepted this modification, though he 
still thought it ought not to be acted on till the next ses- 
sion; and the bill (Mr. Bucuaxan assenting) was p st- 
poned till Monday next. 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate adjourned. 


Tuesvar, SEPTEMBER 19. 


The following bills were read a third time and passed : 

The bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes ; 

The bill to extend the time of payment on merchants’ 
revenue bonds; and 

The bill for adjusting the remaining claims on the late 
deposite banks. 


KINDS OF MONEY FOR REVENUE. 

Mr. RIVES, pursuant to notice, rose to ask leave to in- 
troduce a bill to designate the funds receivable in payment 
of the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. R., on introducing the bill, addressed the Chair as 
follows: 

Mr. President: I rise, in pursuance of the notice I gave 
yesterday, to ask leave to bring in ‘A bill to designate the 
funds receivable in payment of the revenue of the United 
States.” It will be borne in mind by the Senate that 
among the most prominent, and certainly not the least im- 
portant objects presented both by the President’s message 
and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
‘immediate attention” of Congress at their present ses- 
sion, is the expediency of some legislative provision defi- 
ning the character of the funds to be received, in future, 
in discharge of the public dues. From the intimate con- 
nexion between the collection of the public revenue and 
the general currency of the country, this question has, in 
my estimation, far more essential bearings on the great in- 
terests of the community than any which the President has 


submitted for our deliberations. The Committee on Fi- 
nance, however, to whom the message was referred, have 
not thought it proper to make any report on that portion of 
it, and we have been informed by the honorable chairman 
that it is not their intention to make any report upon it at 
the present session. It is this omission on the part of the 
committee that it is the object of my motion now to supply. 

The President recommends that henceforward the whole 
revenues of the United States shall be collected exclusively 
in gold and silver. A proposition of so'markéd a charac- 
ter, emanating from a source of such high authority, could 
not fail to excite deep anxiety in the public mind; and it 
seemed to me that all uncertainty in regard to the policy of 
the Government on so vital a subject, should be promptly 
settled one way or the other, by the action of the legisla- 
tive department. It is my misfortune to differ with the 
President in his views of the expediency of this proposi- 
tion. I am fully convinced that, in the actual condition of 
our circulating medium, and in what is likely for years to 
come to be its condition, the operation of such a measure 
would be distressing to the community, injurious to every 
branch of industry and enterprise, and, above all, would 
postpone indefinitely that return to specie payments by the 
banks, which is the great object of the public solicitude, 
and ought to be the end and aim of our deliberations here. 
Viewing the question in this light, I desired it should be 
met with promptitude, considered with candor, and decided 
with wisdom. 

Since I gave notice yesterday of my motion, two gentle- 
men, the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Catuoun,] 
and the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton, ] have sub- 
mitted propositions intended to carry out the President's 
recommendation, differing somewhat in detail, but both 
founded on the principle of rejecting bank paper altogether 
in the operations of the Government, even though immo- 
diately convertible into specie, and issued by banks of un- 
questionable solidity. Both contemplate, as does the rec- 
ommendation of the President, a thorough revolution in 
the policy and practice of the Government. From the 
origin of the Government it has been the practice of the 
Treasury Department to treat the notes of specie-paying 
banks as equivalent to specie; and the joint resolution of 
1816 expressly placed bank notes convertible into specie 
on the same footing with specie, in the fiscal transactions 
of the Government. It is true that, under the construction 
given to that act by the law officer of the Government, the 
late President of the United States caused an order to be 
issued requiring payments for public lands to be made in 
gold and silver alone, still leaving the other branch of the 
revenue (the customs) to be collected as heretofore, in the 
notes of, or checks on, specie-paying banks. That order 
was understood at the time to be issued fur objects purely 
of a temporary nature, and as such it may have been a sal- 
utary measure. But its continuance as a part of the per- 
manent policy of the Government was almost unanimously 
repudiated by the voice of the representatives of the people 
and of the States. 

You well remember, Mr. President, that the discussions 
to which this subject gave rise, during the last session of 
Congress, terminated in the passage of a bill, by over- 
whelming majorities of both Houses, distinctly reaffirming 
the principle of the joint resolution of 1816, in relation to 
the receivability of the notes of specie-paying banks, and 
containing also the significant provision that, in future, 
no discrimination should be made between the different 
branches of the revenue, as to the medium in which they 
were to be paid. This bill received the votes of nine-tenths 
of the members of this House, and near three-fourths of 
the other. Still it did not become a law, The circum- 
stances under which it was arrested in the ordinary and 
regular course, and which alone prevented it from being 
now the law of the land, are fresh in the recollection of 
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has ever received a more unanimous and emphatic assent 
of the bodies by which it was passed. ‘he country, too, 
so far as I have been able to learn, (and I have not been an 
inattentive observer of the evidences of public sentiment 
on the subject, ) has responded with a general voice of ap- 
probation to the decision of Congress, and warmly and 
cordially sustained it. It is that measure, thus doubly 
sanctioned, with some modifications suited to the change 
of circumstances, that I beg leave to re-present as a com- 


pliance with the call of the President on Congress for | 0 > 
| —an insecurity and hazard involving alike the wages of 


| labor, the value of property, the fulfilment of contracts, all 


further legislation, believing it to be adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the occasion, as well as useful and salutary in its 
general operation on the currency. 

The principles of that bill were these: It declared that 
the public dues should be collected in specie, or in the notes 
of specie-paying banks, under certain restrictions in regard 
to small notes, which were intended to operate the sup- 
pression (ultimately, but gradually) of all notes under 
twenty dollars; and it further provided, as I have already 
stated, that, in future, no discrimination should be made 
between the different branches of the revenue, as to the 
funda in which they were receivable. ‘These principles are 
incorporated in the bill I now ask leave to present, and in 
the very language in which they stood in the bill of last 
session. The modifications of that bill which I have made 
with reference to existing circuinstances are these: In con- 
templation of the contingency (now highly probable) of an 
issue of Treasury notes, [ have introduced an alternative 
clause, declaring that, in addition to specie and the notes 
of specie-paying banks, the public dues may be collected 
ttin any other medium specially authorized by law.” The 
other modification has relation to the great desideratum of 
an early resumption of specie payments by the banks, and 
consists in a proviso that ‘the notes of no bank which 
now fails, or may hereattcr fail, to redeem its notes in specie, 
shall, at any time, be received in discharge of the public 
dues, unless such bank shall, on or before a given day, 
have bona fide resumed payment in specie.” The object 
of this proviso is to designate a fixed period for the re- 
sumption of specie payments by the banks, which may 
serve as a Yallying point to them all, and produce that con- 
cert and harmony of movement, without which this most 
desirable end cannot be accomplished, There will be no 
difficulty, I think, from the data already in our possession, 
or easily attainable, in fixing that period understandingly 
and judiciously. The mere designation of a day by Con- 
gress will, itself, be powerfully operative in effecting the 
result we aim at. You doubtless recollect, Mr. President, 
what was the effect produced by a similar proceeding in 
1816-17. By the joint resolution of April, 1816, the 20th 
of February following was fixed as the day for the resump- 
tion of specie payments by the banks. ‘The banks them- 
selves determined, in a formal convention beld for the pur- 
pose, not to resume until the Ist of July, 1817; but the 
firm adherence of Congress to their original resolution 
forced the banks to yield, and they finally and simultane- 
ously resumed specie payments on the 2@th February, 1817, 
the day indicated by the act of Congress. ae 

The inducements tu an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments held out to the banks by this bill are two fold. Tt 
addresses itself both to their hopes and their fears. It says 
to them, in effect, that, whenever you resume specic pay- 
mente, (provided it be before a certain day, ) your notes, 
under'the restrictions of the bill, shall be receivable in pay- 
ment of every branch of the public revenue, whether for 


ment it demands ? r | y n 
great sources of national prosperity still unimpaired—the 
land, the labor, the capital of the country, in their accus- 


tomed fertility and abundance. And yet industry is para- 
lyzed; commerce at a stand; the currency degraded and de- 
ranged ; the precious metals fled from circulation ; the land 
overrun with spurious or precarious substitutes for money, 
exposing every interest of society to insecurity and hazard 


the acquisitions of the past, and all the hopes of the future. 
Now, what is the remedy for this extraordinary state of 
the body politic? It is comprehended in a single word— 
the restoration of confidence. 

It will be admitted on all hands that the first thing to 
be brought about, with a view to the amelioration of the 
present condition of things, is the return to specie payments 
by the banks. But that return cannot be effected without 
a restoration of confidence ; and confidence is to be restored 
mainly by the policy and example of the Government. 
With its aid in the re-establishment of confidence, nothing 
is clearer than the ability of the banks, at an early day, to 
resume and maintain specie payments. Let us for a mo- 
ment look at the condition of the country and of the banks 
in regard to those particulars which form the leading ele- 
ments of this question, And, first, as to the stock of pre- 
cious metals in the country. This supply in the country 
is most abundant; for, although a good deal has gone out 
recently, to pay off our foreign debt, an equal, or nearly 
equal, quantity has comein. It is shown by official returns 
that the importations and exportations of specie, during the 
year, very nearly balanced each other. The quantity in the 
couutry at this moment, according to the. estimates and 
statements we have received from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, is nearly three times as great as it was four years 
ago. The means to enable the banks to resume and sus- 
tain specie payments are, therefore, ample and unquestion- 
able, as soon as.confidonce shall be restored. ‘Then, as to 
the balance of our foreign debt, which forms another im- 
portant element of this question, it has been in a course of 
constant and progressive reduction for the last six months, 
and with the aid of the new crop which is now coming in, 
and the great diminution of foreign imports, we shall soon 
sce it entirely extinguished. At the same time, the great 
mass of the banks throughout the country have been dili- 
gently preparing themselves for a return tó specie payments, 
by a steady and judicious reduction of their circulation. 

Nothing, then, is wanting to a speedy accomplishment 
of that great object, but the restoration of confidence; and 
it depends mainly on the action and policy of the Govern- 
ment to supply that requisite. The currency of the coun- 
try is, at this moment, in the condition of a human body 
in a state of suspended animation—the heart still beats, 
the principle of vitality is unextinguished, but the active 
functions of life are suspended. Let the Government but 
breathe the breath of confidence into it, and it will be at 
once resuscitated. It is the more necessary that the Gov- 
ernment should give its aid in this work of restoring confi- 
dence, because, whether justly or unjustly, it is from the 
Government that the greatest danger of hostility is appre- 
hended. Let this apprehension, then, be quieted by sonic 
pledge of security, by some token of encouragement and 
confidence. 
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The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoux] as- 
serted yesterday that the disease of the country is debt, the 
only remedy is time, and that he relied much more on the 
cotton and tobacco crops for relief than upon any action of 

_ the Government. Sir, the debt of the country, as I have 
already remarked, has nearly reached its extinguishment, 
either by actual payments or the bankruptcy of unfortunate 
debtors. But, if this were not so, the cotton and tobacco 
crops, though essential ingredients of relief, do not super- 
sede the necessity of other and auxiliary remedies. Ex- 
amples are not wanting in the financial history of this and 
other countries, to show the magical effects of confidence in 
periods of great public distress, and how that confidence de- 
pends on the conduct and policy of the Government. The 
year 1793 was a period of the severest commercial distress 
in England. More than a hundred country banks became 
bankrupt, and the whole country seemed destined to a sim- 
ilar catastrophe; when a single act of the Government, en- 
couraging confidence, produced immediate and general re- 
lief. I allude to the offer made by the British Government, 
in that crisis of suffering and alarm, to lend to solvent deal- 
ers five millions of pounds in Exchequer bills. A consid- 
erable part of the sum was not taken or even applied for; 
but the simple offer of the credit of the Government, in re- 
storing confidence between man and man, elicited the dor- 
mant resources of the country, and relieved at once the gen- 
eral distress. 

We have had a similar and striking example in our own 
country. You well recollect, Mr. President, the memora- 
ble panic of 1834, which ensued on the removal of the de- 
posites from the Bank of the United States. The storm 
which was raised on that occasion was directed chiefly on 
the great commercial emporium of New York. The Le- 
gislature of that patriotic and powerful State, with a pater- 
nal sensibility to the intorests and sufferings of her citizens, 
came forward and authorized the creation of a stock of six 
millions of dollars to be lent to the banks, for the purpose 
of sustaining them under the extraordinary presure to which 
they were exposed. What was the effect? Not a solitary 
dollar was taken by the banks; but the offer itself operated 
like a charm. It restored confidence and relieved the pres- 
sure. These examples may serve to show gentlemen that 
there is some practical virtue in confidence, and in the mor- 
al power of the Government to promote and encourage it. 
What does the country ask at the hands of the Government 
at the present moment? Ts it a loan of six millions? No, 
sir. The only boon that is asked, the only aid that is want- 
ed, is, that the Government should not discredit, by its act, 
the great circulating medium of the country, in which nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of the transactions of society are negoti- 
ated and settled, when that medium shall be restored to 
soundness, and brought back to the standard of convertibil- 
ity into specie. 

In connexion with this subject, I beg leave to cali the at- 
tention of the Senate to one remarkable consideration. It is 
this: the President, in tracing the causes of the present ca- 
Jamity, states that the same embarrassments and distresses 
have existed in England as in this country, arising from 
the saine general causes, with this only difference in the re- 
sult—that here the banks have suspended specie payments, 
while in England no such catastrophe has occurred. This 
difference to my mind comprehends every thing. It is ren- 
dered the more remarkable by the fact that, during the pro- 
gress of these difficulties, England was constantly losing 
her supply of the precious metals, the stock of bullion in 
the bank having been reduced from about eight million to 
four million pounds sterling, (one half of her ordinary quan- 
tity, ) while in this country, during the same period, the 
precious metals have been steadily flowing in upon us, and 
accumulating in an unprecedented manner; so that, at the 
time of the suspension of specie payments we had three 
times the amount of specie-we ever possessed before. Ac- 
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cording to these circumstances, the results in the two coun- 
tries ought to have been precisely reversed. We should 
have continued to sustain specie payments here, while a 
suspension of them in England would seem to have been 
inevitable. Why has it been otherwise? How has it hap- 
pened that England, with her supply of the precious metals 
reduced to one half her usual stock, has continued specie 
payments, while we, with three times the amount we ever 
had before, have been compelled to suspend specie pay- 
ments? The solution must be found mainly in the fact, 
that in England, in periods of commercial distress, confi- 
dence is always encouraged by Government, while here 
nothing was done by the Government to animate and sus- 
tain confidence. Ido not mention this as matter of re- 
proach to the Government. It may be that the Govern- 
ment here believed it had no constitutional faculty to inter- 
pose in any manner for the support of confidence. But, 
unfortunately, direct and open attacks on the commercial 
credit and institutions of the country, well calculated to de- 
stroy confidence, were made in a quarter which, from the re- 
lation it bore to the Government, gave rise to lively appre- 
hensions of hostility from the Government itself. These 
apprehensions are now again revived by the recommenda- 
tion of the President—a recommendation which, if attempt- 
ed to be carried into execution, would, in my humble judg- 
ment, render the recovery of the country from its prostrate 
condition hopeless and impossible. 

It is a matter susceptible of demonstration, that if the 
policy of demanding specie exclusively in payment of the 
public dues shall now be adopted, it will be utterly impos- 
sible for the banks to resume specie payinents. It is an in- 
variable law of currency, well stated by my honorable friend 
from Georgia (Mr. Kno] yesterday, that if there be two 
currencies in a country, one answering all the purposes of 
the other, and a valuable purpose besides, the currency 
answering the additional purpose will always command a 
premium. This is the condition of the country at the pres- 
ent moment. Bank paper constitutes the great mass of the 
circulation, while gold and silver are only to be had at a 
premium. If the Government shall now adopt the policy 
of requiring payment of its dues in specie alone, this state 
of things must be perpetuated. Applicable to all the pur- 
poses for which bank notes can be used, and, over and above 
that, answering the important purpose of paying the public 
revenue, from which bank notes will he excluded, specie, 
under these circumstances, must continue to command a 
premium. Can the banks resume specie payments in the 
face of a premium borne by gold and silver? ‘The very 
moment they opened their vaults, the holders of notes, in 
order to secure the premium to be obtained for specie, would 
make a general run upon them for cash; and if they open- 
ed their vaults, it would only be to close them immediately. 

But again, sir, would not the example of the Govern- 
ment, in the indiscriminate rejection of all bank paper, have 
a powerful moral influence in exciting the jealousies and 
suspicions of the whole community? If the Government, 
by its acts, shall declare bank paper to be worthless or un- 
safe, will not the people also take the alarm? Will not a 
general distrust be created of all banking institutions, and 
will not every person holding their paper become impatient 
to convert it into specie? In this pervading want of confi- 
dence, their vaults would be drained of every dollar they 
possessed. It is demonstrable, therefore, that, under the 
policy of collecting the dues of the Government in hard 
money alone, we never can accomplish that great object in 
which the whole country has so vital an interest—the re- 
sumption of specie payments by the banks. 

How does the proposition of the honorable Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Bexro] bear upon this question? Its prac- 
tical effect, if I understand it correctly, will be to enforce a 
penalty upon the banks for resuming specie payments. In 
the amendment offered by him there is a blank left for the 
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day after which the revenues are proposed to be collected in 
gold and silver only ; and I understood the gentleman to say 
it is his intention to fill that blank with the day on which 
the banks would probably resume specie payments. I be- 
lieve, sir, said, Mr. R., (turning to Mr. Bewrow,) I am 
not mistaken. (Mr. Benron. Right, right.] Then, Mr. 
President, here is a positive penalty denounced against the 
banks when they shall return to specie payments. As the 
law now stands, the notes of specie paying banks are re- 
ceivable in payment of the public revenue. The Senator is 
willing that this should continue to be the law while the 
banks do not pay specie for their notes; but when they do 
pay specie, the honorable gentleman says to them, we will 
revoke this privilege, thenceforward reject your notes, 
though immediately convertible into specie, and declare 
that, from and after the day of your resumption, nothing 
but gold and silver shall be received in discharge of the pub- 
lic dues. . Is not this, in effect, a direct penalty visited upon 
the banks for returning to specie payments? Under such a 
policy, this great object of public interest and anxiety nev- 
er can be accomplished ; and I recur with confidence to my 
original position, that the only means by which it can be 
effected is a just, safe, and paternal policy on the part of 
the Government, announcing to the banks that, on such 
conditions as may be necessary to guard against the recur- 
rence of the catastrophe we are now suffering from, we will 
receive your notes, convertible into specie, in payment of 
the public dues, as they have been received, by the practice 
of the Treasury Department or by express enactment of law, 
from the origin of the Government down to the present 
time. 

T have thus far, Mr. President, spoken of this matter in 
reference to the particular circumstances of the crisis, and 
what appears to me to be the pressing and paramount ob- 
ject to which the attention of every patriotic legislator ought 
to be directed at the present moment—an early resumption 
of specie payments by the banks. But, looking at it in a 
broader and more general point of view, I ask, sir, upon 
what principle of republican government is it that the Gov- 
ernment can be justifiéd in drawing a line between itself 
and the peoplo—in snying there shuil be one currency for 
the Government and its officers, and another for the great 
body of the community—that the better currency shall be 
for the governors, and the baser currency for the governed ? 
Such I have shown must be the effect of demanding the 
public dues in gold and silver exclusively, while the great 
mass of the circulation shall consist of bank paper. Sir, I 
have always been taught to belicve—my honorable col- 
league and myself learned it from the bill of rights of our 
own State as soon as we were capable of reading—that a 
common interest hetween the governors and the governed 
is a fundamental principle of free institutions, and that the 
best means of ‘‘restraining the former from oppression is 
to make them feel and participate the burdens of the lat- 
ter.” Let the Government share the same fate with the 
citizen, and you give it the strongest of all motives to watch 
over the gencral interests. On the other hand, place it in 
a position different from that of the great body of the com- 
munity, especially in so vital a matter as that of its revenue 
and pecuniary support, and you make it at once callous and 
indifferent to the sufferings of the people, and even give it 
an interest to perpetuate those sufferings. You destroy all 
sympathy on the part of the Government with the people, 
and you alienate tho-confidence and aflections of the people 
from the Government. 

What, sir, is at this moment the ungracious attitude in 
which the Government is placed towards the people? Its 
officers and: contractors are paid in gold and silver, or in 
Treasury drafts made receivable in discharge of public dues, 
and therefore nearly equivalent to gold and silver, while 
the community at large are left to conduct their business as 
they may, in an irredcemable paper currency. Does not 


this operate as a virtual increase of the salaries of public 
officers, in the midst of general distress affecting all the 
rest of the community? ‘he gold and silver which they 
receive is at a premium of ten or twelve per cent., and the 
Treasury drafts at seven or eight per cent., above the actu- 
al and common currency of the country. This premium 
is, I repeat, an addition of so much to the amount of their 
salaries ; for, in a practical sense, there has as yet been 
no depreciation in the value of current bank notes. _ They 
pass for as much in the ordinary business of life—in the 
payment of debts, in the purchase of necessaries and con- 
veniences, of whatever is worn, drank, or eaten—as they 
ever did. The premium, then, which the public officers 
and contractors obtain on their gold and silver, and Treas- 
ury drafts, is so much clear gain to them. And at whose 
expense is it acquired? Ts it not at that of the great body 
of the people, the ultimate tax-payers and supporters of the 
Government? Does any one suppose that the. importing 
merchant, who has to give ten or twelve per cent. for the 
gold and silver, and seven or eight per cent. for the Treas- 
ury drafts, with which he pays his duties to the Govern- 
ment, does not add an equal amount, with the usual profit 
upon it, to the price of his goods? It is, then, the con- 
sumer, at last, or, in other words, the great body of the 
people, who are subject to increased taxation for the bene- 
fit of the office-holder and the contractor. 

Sir, this is a state of things which I do not wish to see 
perpetuated. It is contrary to the genius and fundamen- 
tal principles of our republican system. Of all schemes of 
policy I can conceive, that which proposes a permanent 
distinction between the Government and the people in their 
pecuniary interests—one currency, and that the better one, 
for the Government, and another, and inferior currency, 
for the people—such a system of discrimination is, to my 
mind, of all others, the most injurious and revolting in 
principle, the most heartless in character, and the most 
despotic in its tendencies. It is like quartering the Gov- 
ernment, as a foreign enemy, on the heart of the country. 
You entrench it behind a frowning fortification, surround 
it with battlements, and lay the country, far and near, un- 
der contribution for the support of this garrison of office- 
holders. Desolation and oppression are without, while the 
tenants of the citadel are revelling in luxury and profusion 
within. I am not willing, for one, to see the Government 
of my country placed in this antisocial, if not belligerant, 
attitude towards the people. I am not willing that this fa- 
vored land, to which the nations of the earth are looking 
for a successful example of the practical enjoyment of free 
institutions, should exhibit such a spectacle of inequality 
and oppression in the eyes of the world. 

Much reliance, Mr. President, bas been placed on the 
popular catch-word of divorcing thé Government from all 
connexion with banks. Nothing is more delusive and 
treacherous than catch-words. How often has the revered 
name of liberty been invoked, in every quarter of the globe, 
and every age of the world, to disguise and sanctify the 
most heartless despotisms. Let us beware that, in attempt- 
ing to divorce the Government from all connexion with 
banks, we do not end with divorcing the Government from 
the people. As long as the people shall be satisfied in 
their transactions with each other, with a sound converti- 
ble paper medium, with a due proportion of the precious 
metals forming the basis of that medium, and mingled in 
the current of circulation, why should the Government re- 
ject altogether this currency of the people, in the opera- 
tions of the public Treasury? If this currency be good 
enough for the masters, i tought to be so for the servants. 
Tf the Government stern.y teject, for its uses, the general 
medium of exchange adopted by the community, is it not 
thereby isolated from the general wants and business of 
the country, in rélation to this great concern of the cur- 
rency? Do you not give it a separate, if not hostile, in- 
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terest, and thus, in effect, produce a divorce between Gov- 
ernment and people !—a result, of all others, to be most 
deprecated in a republican system. 

“We have been told, Mr. President, of the embarrass- 
ments and inconveniences to which the Government is ex- 
posed, by receiving its revenues in any thing but gold and 
silver, in such an event as has now overtaken the country 
and involved it in general distress. For one, sir, I cannot 
respond to this appeal. I do not desire to see the Govern- 
ment placed in a position that would exempt it from em- 
barrassment when the people are embarrassed. Would it 
give any satisfaction to a patriotic mind, in the present ca- 
lamitous condition of the country, to see treasures of gold 
and silver pouring into the coffers of the Government, 
while the people are suffering all the evils of an irredeem- 
able and depreciating paper currency? For myself, I am 
free to say, that neither asa citizen nor as a representative, 
having it in my power, if I would, to participate, in some 
degree, in these peculiar advantages of the Government, 
could such a state of things minister the slightest gratifica- 
tion to me. No, sir, my heart disowns the thought. So 
far from it, the contrast would be but a new feature added 
to the mortifying and distressed condition of the country, 
and casting reproach upon our institutions, which admit- 
ted such an unnatural and anti-republican inequality. Tf 
any thing could make your Government a callous and in- 
different spectator of the sufferings of the people, refusing 
a helping hand to their relief, and ** mocking when their 
fear cometh on,” it would be to place it in a position like 
this. No, sir; whenever the people suffer embarrassment, 
embarrassment should be felt by the Government, that it 
may be stimulated, through experience of the common suf- 
fering, to do all it can to prevent or relieve that suffering. 
Tam for holding the Government in all things to a com- 
mon fate with the people, so that whatever touches the 
one shall be immediately felt by the other. Let the con- 
dition of the Government answer to the condition of the 
people, so that the conduct and policy of the one may, 
with equal fidelity, reflect the interests and sentiments of 
the other. 

This, sir, is the principle which has always guided my 
views in regard to the great question of the currency. No 
one desires a sound reform of the currency more than T do; 
but [ wish to improve it for the benefit of the people as 
well as of the Government. I desire to sce a large infu- 
sion of the precious metals into the general circulation and 
business of the country, and not a monopoly of them by 
the Government. This great object can be effected only 
by the suppression of bank notes of the lower denomina- 
tions, and not by demanding gold and silver alone in pay- 
ment of dues to the Government. Let all notes under 
twenty dollars be gradually suppressed, and you will have 
an abundance of gold ard silver in common circulation, 
passing from hand to hand in the common business of so- 
ciety. That will be a salutary and beneficent reform, enu- 
ring to the advantage of the great body of the people as 
well as of the Government; and when it shall have been 
accomplished, when gold and silver shall thus have become 
the common currency of the country, you may, without 
hardship or injustice, demand payment of the public dues 
in the precious metals. But this most desirable result—the 
general circulation of gold and silver in the common busi- 
ness of life-—never can be effected, (as I think I have fully 
shown on another occasion,) without a previous suppres- 
sion of bank notes of the lower denominations. In every 
scheme of reforming the currency, which looks to the ben- 
efit of the people as well as of the Government, this is the 
great point to be aimed at. It was the leading object of 
the measure I brought forward during the last session of 
Congress, and which then received the almost unanimous 
sanction of this House, and the assent of a large majority 
of the other, though, from causes to which I have already 


alluded, it failed to become a law. The same measure, in 
all its essential principles, I now again submit for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

The President, sir, in his message, tells us that the re- 
quisition. of gold and silver in payment of the public dues 
would have ‘‘a direct tendency to produce a wider circula- 
tion of the precious metals, to increase the safety of bank 
paper, and to improve the general currency. I desire to 
treat the opinions of the President with all possible respect 
—a respect felt alike for the individual and the magistrate ; 
but unless I have wholly misconceived the elementary prin- 
ciples which belong to this subject, as well as their obvious 
practical operation, it is impossible to sustain any one of 
these positions. How, sir, can the collection of the reve- 
nue in gold and silver tend ‘to widen the circulation of 
the precious metals?” It is a well-known and invariable 
law of currency, that bank notes and coins df the same 
denomination cannot circulate together. It isin vain, then, 
to attempt to widen the circulation of gold and silver by 
any other means than by the suppression of bank notes of 
the lower denominations. But, not now to dwell on this 
view of the subject, (which I have fully developed and en- 
forced elsewhere, ) I nyaintain that the collection of the pub- 
lic revenue in gold and silver, while the common currency 
of the country consists of bank paper, instead of widen- 
ing tho circulation of those metals, would have the effect, 
of taking them out of general circulation altogether. In 
the remarks I have already made, I think it has been satis- 
factorily shown that the necessary effect of this policy 
would be to cause gold and silver to bear a premium. 
Bearing a premium, they would not circulate as currency 
at all, but would be at once converted into an article of 
merchandise. The public debtor would buy them of the 
broker to pay his dues to the Government; and when paid 
out to the public creditor, he would go and sell them again 
to the broker. Iustead of entering into circulation, all of 
them that were seen would be restricted to this narrow 
round of traffic, while the great mass of them would be 
withdrawn from public view as well as usc. 

Then, sir, as to the tendency of this policy to ‘increase 
the safety of bank paper”—would you increase the safety 
of bank paper by abstracting the fund for its redemption ? 
Yet, such would be the plain operation of this policy. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has referred to the condition of 
the Treasury in 1834, as affording a general average to 
illustrate the operation of the new financial system he pro- 
poses. In looking at the Treasury statements for that year, 
T find that the average amount of public moneys on depos- 
ite in the city of New York, during that year, was about 
five millions, while the whole amount of specie in the banks 
of the city was about two millions. Taking this as a fair 
average for that city, what would be the influence of this 
new policy of collecting the public dues in gold and silver, 
on the safety of bank paper there? Where would you get 
the five millions of specie to meet this demand for the pub- 
lic revenue? It is evident the banks would be drained by 
it of their stock of the precious metals, and the community 
would thus be deprived of the security on which they relied 
for the soundness of the bank paper held by them. ‘The 
‘simprovement of the general currency,” then, which the 
President anticipates as the result of the policy he proposes, 
would, unless the principles heretofore reccived as incon- 
testable truths on the subject of the currency be utter fal- 
lacies, amount to this, that the precious metals would no 
longer form a part of the general circulation; that they 
would cease to be currency, and become mere articles of 
merchandise, to be obtained only at a premium, and that 
the specie basis, on which the soundness and safety of bank 
paper so mainly depend, would henceforward, to a great 
extent, be withdrawn and monopolized by the Govern- 
ment. 

But it has been said, and I regret to perceive that the 
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idea is countenanced by the high authority of the Presi- 
dent, that the general currency of the country is a matter 
with which this Government has nothing to do; that its 
duties are confined to the exercise of the coinage power 
and the. collection of its own revenues in gold and silver; 
and that the general circulating medium of the country 
must be entirely abandoned to the separate and often con- 
flicting control of the individual States. Now, sir, as my 
opinion differs alike from this view of the subject, and from 
that urged a few days ago by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wensrer,] I beg leave to state briefly what 
they are. T'he whole history of the formation of the con- 
stitution, as well as the internal evidence of its provisions, 
prove, heyond question, that the framers of that instru- 
ment intended that there should be a common currency for 
the Union, and not ‘*as many different currencies as there 
are States.” They, doubtless, believe that that currency 
would consist, almost entirely, of gold and silver. There 
were but two hanks then in existence, whose issues formed 
an exceedingly small part of the general circujation. They 
ho more foresaw that immense multiplication of banks, 
which has made bank paper the actual currency of the 
country, than they foresaw the two great discoveries of the 
age—steamboats and railroads—which have had so extra- 
ordinary an influence on the wealth and resources of the 
country. Believing that gold and silver would continue to 
constitute the currency of the country, they placed the 
‘‘ regulation” of that currency expressly under the control 
of Congress, and took it- away, in terms equally express, 
from the States. But while they did this, they left with 
the States (for the omission to take it away amounted to 
the same thing) the power of incorporating banking insti- 
tutions. In the general and extensive exercise of that 
power by the States, the issues of the banks have come to 
take the place of gold and silver, and to form the actual 
currency of the country. In the practical working of our 
system, then, a state of things has grown upentirely unfore- 
seen by the founders of the constitution. This Government 
has no authority, by force of law, to put an end to that 
state of things, nor is it desirable, considering the many 
and indisputable conveniences of a sound paper currency, 
in the present advanced stage of commerce and civilization, 
to destroy it altogether. But as the original design and 
intention of the constitution certainly was that there 
should be a common currency for the Union, it is incum- 
hent upon Congress, in the exercise of the powers delega- 
ted to it, to do all it can to fulfil that design, and to render 
the actual currency ofthe country as sound, as equal, and 
as nearly equivalent to gold and silver as possible. 

This duty is essential to the harmony and friendly in- 
tercourse of the States, and is, indeed, intimately connect- 
ed with all the objects of a common Government which led 
to the establishment of the constitution, But this duty is 
to be measured by the extent of the powers which have 
been delegated to Congress; for it must always be borne 
in mind that this Government can exercise no other pow- 
ers than such as have been specifically delegated to it. Now 
what are those powers in regard to the question of the cur- 
rency? ‘The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Wenstrn] 
argued, the uther day, as if the constitution had given to 
Congress a substantive and plenary power to ‘ regulate the 
currency, eonomine, and inferred from thence the pow- 
er to establish a national bank to regulate the issues of the 
State banks, which form the actual currency of the coun- 
try. But, in the first place, the constitution has not dele- 
gated to Congress any general or substantive power to 
“regulate the currency,” nor has it, any where, either by 
express grant, or necessary implication, given to Congress 
the power to create a banking corporation. What, then, 
are the powers it has vested in Congress on the subject of 
the currency? In the first place, it gives to Congress ‘the 
power to coin money and regulate the varie thereof,” But 


since the precious metals form so small a part of the actual 
circulation of the country, this power, however important 
in itself, can exert no controlling influence on the general 
currency. We then find that the constitution gives to 
Congress the power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, &e., 
to pay the debts, &c. of the United States.” From the 
large amount of the receipts and disbursements of the Gov- 
ernment, this power is susceptible of an extensive and im- 
portant bearing on the-general currency of the country, 
In the exercise of it, it is incumbent on Congress to make 
it instrumental to secure to the whole country, as far as 
possible, the benefits of a sound and equal currency, equiv- 
alent every where to specie. It may be so managed, by 
receiving the paper and employing the agency of the State 
banks, in the fiscal operations of the Government, under 
certain salutary restrictions and conditions, as to impart to 
the issues of those banks, forming the actural currency of 
the country, some of the most essential qualities of a sound, 
stable, and equal circulating medium. But if, on the 
other hand, this incidental control, through the revenue 
power of the Government over the actual currency of the 
country, is to be abandoned, and that currency be regulated 
exclusively, as is now proposed, by the separate and con- 
flicting legislation of the individual States, our whole mo- 
netary system, affecting so widely and deeply the interests 
of society, must run into wild disorder and confusion, and 
one of the highest objects of the constitution be nullified 
and defeated. 

This, sir, was the doctrine steadily maintained by the 
late administration. From the removal of the deposites 
from the Bank of the United States down to the close of 
that administration, it was constantly put forth, in bold 
relief, in the messages of the President, and the reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as well as in the speeches 
ofits leading friends in this and the other branch of Con- 
gress. The obligation of the General Government to watch 
over the general currency, and to secure to the whole 
country, as far as possible, the benefit of a circulating me- 
dium that should be sound and of equal value, was dis- 
tinctly recognised and admitted; and it was contended 
that this object could be as effectually accomplished through 
the State banks, as by the ageney of any national incor 
poration, The management of the revenue, through those 
institutions, was to be the instrament by which the end 
was to be accomplished, and the particular means relied on 
was to make a suppression of the small notes, and some 
other reforms in the currency, the conditions of a deposite 
of the public funds in the banks, and of the receivability 
of their notes in payment of the public dues. By the em- 
ployment of these means, the late President, in his last an- 
nual message but one to Congress, said, «we should 
soon gain, in the place of the Bank of the United States, 
a practical reform in the whole”paper system of the coun- 
try,” and looking forward to the ultimate suppression of 
all bank notes below. twenty dollars as the result of this 
policy, he hailed it with enthusiastic patriotism, as ‘* form- 
ing an era in the history of our country, which would be 
dwelt upon with delight by every true friend of its liberty 
and independence.” The present Chief Magistrate, in his 
celebrated letter to a member of the other House, speaking 
of this same policy, said: < nothing buta faithful prosecu- 
tion of it by the General Government and the States is 
necessary to place us on a footing of equality with other 
nations,” enjoying, in the highest degree, the advantages 
ofa stable and uniform currency. To all this, I was a 
sincere convert, and am still, I still believe that it is the 
duty of this Government—a duty from which it cannot 
free itself without betraying one of the highest objects of 
the Union—to exercise a superintendence, in all constitu- 
tional modes, over the general currency, so as to secure to 
the whole country a sound, stable, and, as nearly as may 
be, uniform medium of exchange; and, to use the lan- 
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~ guage of the late President of the United States, that “ the 
management of the public revenues, through the State in- 
stitutions, may, and ought to be, made auxiliary” to the 
accomplishment of this great end. 
The measure which I now offer to the consideration of 
the Senate, and which received the almost unanimous 


sanction of both Houses of Congress at the last session, is © 


the result of these views. Permit me, for a few moments, 
to inquire what would be its practical effects on the general 
condition of the currency, if the policy it holds out should 
be carried into full effect by the co-operation of the States 


own circulation to three or four times the amount. But 
when the domestic channels are filled with gold and silver, 
as they would be if the small notes were suppressed, the 
banks, being always able to replace whatever specie is 
drawn from them by a foreign drain, with an equal quan- 
tity obtained in the country, their circulation remains com- 
paratively steady. The same circumstance, enabling the 


- banks to meet any sudden run upon them by a prompt re- 
. inforcement of their resources, obviates the danger of a 


and the General Government, as I think it would be if , 


sustained here. 
after given periods, of all bank notes under ten and twenty 
dollars respectively. Supposing this last limit attained, 


It contemplates the gradual suppression, . 


how would the currency of the country then stand under . 


its operation? According to a calculation I submitted last 
winter, founded on authentic data, it would in that case 
be constituted nearly as the currency of England is, that 
is, nearly one half of the precious metals, and the residue 
of convertible paper. Would not such a constitution of 
the currency as this accommodate all the wants of the com- 
munity? What are the real wants of the country in re” 
gard to currency? To have a sound, stable, and conve- 
nient medium of circulation, for ordinary and local pur- 
poses; and for occasional and more extended use, a medium 
which, in addition to these fundamental properties, shall 
be substantially of uniform value throughout the whole 
country. Now, for the first description of uses there could 
be no better currency than the policy of this bill would give 
us. There would be an abundance of gold and silver in 
circulation for the great mass of daily and ordinary trans- 
actions, while, for large payments and remittances, we 
should enjoy the conveniences of a sound, convertible pa- 
per medium. In regard to those distant uses which call 
for a medium of general and uniform credit, the occasions 
of them are either travelling or remittances. But for trav- 
elling, there could be no medium of more uniform and gen- 
eral credit than the gold coins, which, in the case suppo- 
sed, could always be had without difficulty, while they 
would at the same time be perfectly portable and conve- 
nient. 
made in money of any sort, but are effected through drafts 
and bills of exchange; and when the local currencies with- 
in their respective spheres shall be raised to par with specie, 
the rates of exchange, with the advantages of so portable 
a currency as gold to adjust balances between the States, 
would be next to nothing—certainly as cheap as it has over 
been under the regime of a national bank. 

Among the most important advantages of such a consti- 
tution of the currency as is contemplated by this bill, are 
the substantial securities it would afford against the pecu- 
liar dangers and evils of the banking system. Those evils 
are, a tendency to over-issues of paper, fluctuations in the 
quantity of currency and in the value of property as affect. 
ed by them, and the liability to a suspension of specie pay- 
ments. The suppression of the small notes would operate, 
in two ways, to check over-issues. In bringing a larger 
quantity of gold and silver into circulation, it would, of 
course, diminish in the same proportion the issues of paper 
to form a part of the circulation. The number of issuers, 
too, would be diminished; for, the small note circulation 
being a considerable source of profit, its suppression would 
take away one efficient motive to the multiplication of 
banks. Then as to fluctuations in the amount of the cur- 
rency, and the often ruinous fluctuations that ensue in the 
value of property, this evil is greatly increased by the fact, 
that, in the existing state of the currency in this country, 
whenever an unfavorable balance of trade creates a drain 
on the banks for specie, having no means of recruiting 
their supply but from abroad, for every dollar of specie 
that is drawn from them they are forced to draw in their 


suspension of specie payments, and renders such a contin- 
gency next to impossible. If all bank notes under twenty 
dollars had been suppressed, who, for example, could sup- 
pose that, filled as the channels of circulation would in 
that case have been with gold and silver, and the quantity 
of bank paper comparatively small, the banks of this coun- 
try would, in the late pressure, have been compelled to 
suspend specie payments ? 

The system of policy, then, proposed by this bill, if car- 
ried into full execution, would secure to the country a 
sound, stable, convenient, and substantially uniform cur- 
rency—consisting nearly one-half of coin for the daily and 
ordinary transactions of life, and the residue of sound con- 
vertible paper, for large operations and commercial purpo- 
ses. Without depriving the community of any of the ad- 
vantages of the banking system, it would obviate the dan- 
ger and cure the evils incident to that system. But the 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Cangoun,] while ac- 
knowledging the high importance of the reform contempla- 
ted by the bill, objects that the means proposed for its ac- 
complishment are inefficient. If that gentleman be right 
in supposing that the credit of bank paper is owing to its 
receivability in payment of the public dues, which, he says, 
operates as a general endorsation of it by the Government, 
then surely the means proposed by the bill are not ineffi- 
cient. What more powerful inducements could be address- 
ed to the banks to conform their issues to the provisions 
of the bill than the annunciation that, if they did not do so, 
the Government would withhold from them that which, 
according to the opinion of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, alone gives credit to their paper? But, without 


! agreeing with the Senator from South Carolina in the ex- 
As to distant remittances, they are hardly ever | 


tent to which he carries his views of the credit of bank pa- 


| per being solely derived from its receivability by the Gov- 


ernment, I still believe that the sanctions of this bill, though 
Thave never supposed them sufficient of themselves to 
fully accomplish the object, would exert a very considera- 
ble influence on the conduct of the banks. It must not be 
forgotten that the means proposed by this bill are the very 
means employed by the joint resolution of 1816, to bring 
the banks back to specie payments on that occasion, and 
which, notwithstanding the previously declared determina- 
tion of the banks to the contrary, did bring them back to 
specie payments on the day fixed by that resolution. The 
same means, too, were employed with success by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in 1815, to induce the banks to re- 
ceive l'reasury notes (which had sustained a considerable 
depreciation) at par, though they had before refused to re- 
ceive them either in payment or on deposite. 

But my reliance is not so much on the direct operation 
of this measure on the banks themselves, as on the moral 
influence it is calculated to exert upon the policy of the 
States, which have full and complete power to carry its 
object into effect. The public mind is now universally 
awakened to this great common interest of the currency, 
and is anxiously looking to Congress for the adoption of 
some common system, to be acted upon and carried out by 
the States, so far as their action may be necessary to sup- 
ply the defect of Federal power. The States have hereto- 
fore shown no backwardness in seconding the policy of 
Congress on the subject of the currency ; but, on the con- 
trary, have promptly and zealously co-operated in the re- 
forms which have originated here, under the auspices of 
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the national representation. The promptitude with which 
a majority of them have already prohibited the issue of 
bank notes under the denomination of five dollars, as soon 
as this Government adopted, in its fiscal policy, the 
principle of discontinuing those small issues, is an en- 
couraging proof of the patriotic co-operation of the States. 
I may add to this proof the recent example of my own 
State, whose Legislature, being in session at the time of 
the passage of the currency bill by both Houses of Con- 
gress, during the last winter, immediately responded to the 
policy announced by that bill, by the enactment of a law 
prohibiting, after an early period, all bank notes under the 
denomination of twenty dollars. There is no fear that the 
States will abandon the General Government in this wise 
‘policy of reforming the actual currency of the country, if 
the General.Government do not abandon them. Let Con- 
gress persevere in the policy so earnestly inculcated by the 
late administration, and so warmly embraced by itself at 
the last session, and that policy cannot fail to be carried 
on, by the co-operation of the States, to a triumphant and 
beneficent consummation. Public opinion, in our repub- 
lican system especially, is the mistress of human affairs, of 
government and legislation as well as every thing else. 
Let us, by the example of our measures here, awaken that 
opinion to the importance of the reforms which are needed 
in the currency of the country, and if it approve them, as 
we have every reason to believe it will, it will not be slow 
‘in finding, in some branch or other of our system, efficient 
as well as appropriate organs to work out its decision. 
Besides the reform contemplated by this bill, there are 
others of high importance, in regard to the soundness and 
uniformity of the general currency, which an adherence to 
the policy of the late administration, with regard to the 
employance of State banks in the fiscal operations of the 
Government, would afford the means of accomplishing. In 
what did the boasted power of the Bank of the United 
States to preserve the soundness of the currency consist? 
Was it not in checking the issues of the State banks, when 
tending to excess, by periodical and frequent settlements 
with them, so as to keep them, to use the language of the 
president of that institution, “fin the habitual presence of 
accountability?” The same practice has long prevailed in 
Scotland, and constitutes, by gencral acknowledgment, the 
distinguishing excellence and chief security of the eminent- 
ly succeseful system of banking in that country. All the 
banks have agents in Edinburgh, who regularly exchange 
their notes twice a week, and the balances are paid by bills 
at ten days’ date on London. By this means over-issues 
are effectually prevented, and the currency of that country, 
though consisting almost entirely of paper, has been pre- 
served in a condition of constant soundness. Nothing 
would be easier than to incorporate this same regulating 
principle into a system of deposite banks. It might be 
made the duty of each of them, as a condition of their em- 
ployment, to have frequent and regular settlements with 
all the banks with which they maintained relations of busi- 
ness, and to call, if necessary, for an adjustment of the 
balances in specie. This would be an efficient check upon 
over-issues ; and, administered by some twenty or thirty 
deposite banks, in different parts of the Union, would exert 
a far more powerful and extensive influence over the gen- 
eral currency of the country than the same check in the 
hands of the Bank of the United States could have done; 
inasmuch as the aggregate capital and business of these de- 
posite banks would; in all probability, much exceed that 
of the Bank of the United States. Here, then, is an ob- 
ject of the highest importance, in regard to the preservation 
of a sound currency for the whole country, which might be 
easily and certainly accomplished by a perseverance in the 
policy of the late administration. Tf to that were added, 
as there is reason to believe might easily be done, an ar- 
rangement among the deposite banks to receive and credit 


each other’s notes as cash, whenever offered in payment of 
public dues, you would secure to the country the advan- 
tages of a convenient circulating medium of equal and dif. 
fusive credit throughout the nation, and possessing every 
attribute of the paper of the late national bank, without its 
unconstitutionality. By thus accommodating the practical 
wants of the country in regard to currency, you would put 
an end forever to the bitter and recurring struggles for a 
national moneyed institution, and would give that stability 
and repose to the social and business relations of the com- 
munity which are so much needed for its prosperity. 

But all these high considerations, it seems, are now to 
he disregarded, and a policy, announced with the most con- 
fident promises of suceess, and prosecuted, for more than 
three years, with a signal fulfilment of those promises, is to 
be all at once abandoned for new and untried expedients, 
And why this sudden change of policy? Because the sus- 
pension of specie payments by the banks has occasioned 
some momentary embarrassments in the operation of the 
system. It is, therefore, pronounced that the system has 
been tried and failed; and I heard yesterday, with amaze. 
ment, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnovn} 
appealing to the friends of the late administration, in the 
confidence that, of all parties, they would be the most cer- 
tain to join him in opposition to this system; that they who 
had been the sponsors, the advocates, the champions of it, 
who were identified with it in every possible mode of hon- 
orable commitment, would be the first to turn round and 
abandon and disown it! Why, sir, if they are against it, 
who are forit? That Senator said, if it be folly to adopt 
an ‘‘untried expedient,” it is madness to employ one that 
has been tried and failed. But, sir, that is the question at 
issue, Has this system of State bank depositories failed’? I 
say it has not, unless the explosion of a steamboat would jus- 
tify you in pronouncing the great discovery of the age—the 
application of steam to navigation—an imposture, or the 
sweeping away of a mill by a freshet would prove that most 
useful invention for the subsistence of man to be an abor- 
tion. The recent suspension of specie payments by the 
banks is an accidental and extraordinary occurrence, the 
result, as I shall show, of circumstances peculiar in their 
character and unprecedented in their combination, and af- 
fords no criterion by which the general utility or success of 
a system is to be judged. If we wish to form a correct judg- 
ment of the system of State bank depositories, we must re- 
view the whole history of its operations. And here I might 
appeal to the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton, ] who 
was the zealous champion of this system at a period when 
its capacities were put to the severest test, if it did not then 
give the amplest proofs of its usefulness and efficiency. I 
refer to the memorable struggle of 1834, when the Bank of 
the United States, enraged by the loss of the public depos- 
ites, and stimulated by the desire of regaining them, waged 
open and violent war on these State institutions; when 
some of the State banks themselves, coerced or subsidized 
by the Bank of the United States, joined in the unnatural 
and fratricidal conflict; when the eloquence of this body 
was thundering upon the system, and the artillery of the 
press at the same time pouring in its unrelenting and des- 
tructive fire. Did not these abused institutions then give 
triumphant evidence alike of their strength and their fideli- 
ty, and bear the country and themselves harmless through 
the conflict? There can be but one answer to the question. 

Tn reference to the stirring and important events of that 
day, I will say, that no one more heartily approved the con- 
duct of the late Executive, in removing the public deposites 
from the Bank of the United States, than I did. I believed 
that the bank had not only failed in the prompt and faith- 
ful discharge of its fiscal duties to the Government, but, in 
one instance particularly, that it had balked and counter- 
acted the execution of a great measure of public policy. It 
had, moreover, manifested a dangerous spirit of ambition, 
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by an active interference in the polities of the country. I 
held, therefore, the conduct of the late President, in the re- 
moval of the public deposites from the Bank of the United 
States, perfectly justifiable; and I viewed it with the more 
satisfaction, because, believing the institution itself to be un- 
constitutional, I saw in the measure of the President the 
most certain means of preventing its recharter. But, while 
I considered the removal of the public deposites, under the 
circumstances of the case, lawful, justifiable, and proper, it 
was evidently a bold measure, and not without hazard of 
disturbing, for a time, the business and pecuniary interests 
of the country. It was the firm, judicious, and patriotic 
conduct of the selected State banks, sustained as they then 
were by the prudent confidence of the Government, that 
mitigated, and, in a great degree, obviated the threatened 
pressure, and ultimately reconciled the public mind to this 
bold and decisive measure of State policy. I little supposed, 
while the Government was thus leaning on these State in- 
stitutions for co-operation and support, that they, too, in 
their turn, were destined for the sacrifice, and that the only 
favor they were to expect was the Cyclops’ boon to Ulys- 
ses——that of ‘* being last devoured.” 

But, sir, not to dwell, in particular, on the success and 
services of the deposite banks in that period of trial and 
danger, let us inquire what have been their general con- 
duct and efficiency. Have we not seen the satisfactory 
manner in which they have discharged their duties as fis- 
cal agents of the Government, year after year made the 
subject of the warmest eulogies in the annual messages of 
the President, and the reports of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and put in striking and advantageous contrast with 
the operations of the Bank of the United States? In the 
very last message of the late President, (in December last,) 
in bearing his testimony to the promptitude and regularity 
with which the transfers of the public moneys had been 
made by the deposite banks, he showed that the amount 
of these transfers during the preceding year (about forty 
millions of dollars) was more than double the largest sum 
which had ever been transferred, during an equal period, 
by the Bank of the United States; and all this had been 
effected without the smallest expense or cost to the Govern- 
ment. At the samo time he states that an amount of do- 
mestic exchanges had been negotiated by the deposite 
banks for the public, exceeding more than three times the 
operations of the Bank of the United States, in the same 
way, during an equal period of time, and generally at rates 
below those charged by that institution. What more could 
be expected or desired? And what does the Secretary of 
the Treasury now tell us as to these deposite banks? That 
their condition, in regard to the great elements of sound- 
ness, was never better than at present; that, in a compar- 
` ative view of their means and liabilities, both immediate 
and ultimate, the proportion of the former to the latter is 
considerably increased, and is now much greater than has 
been customary with the banks of this country, or even 
with the Bank of England; that, since the suspension of 
specie payments, they have paid the drafts and accounts of 
the Treasury upon them, to the amount of between fifteen 
and twenty millions, in a manner acceptable to the hold- 
ers; that there remains now but a comparatively small sum 
due from them to the Government; and that of that sum 
there is no reason to apprehend the loss of a single dollar. 

In the presence of these facts, with what propriety can 
it be said that the State bank deposite system has failed ? 
If a temporary suspension of specie payments, under most 
extraordinary circumstances, constitutes a failure of a sys- 
tem, then the national bank system and the hard money 
system have equally failed. I say the national bank sys- 
tem, because the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, 
(which we all know suspended specie payments at the 
same time with the deposite and other State banks,) we 
have the authority of its president for saying, possessed all 


the strength and real advantages under its charter from the 
State of Pennsylvania, that it did under its charter from 
the United States. If it had been a national instead of a 
State institution, it would equally have suspended specie 
payments, under the extraordinary circumstances of the 
crisis. And has not the hard money system, if we apply 
the same test, also failed? Where now is all that boasted 
abundance of gold and silver, which we were told was to 
overspread and rejoice the land? Do you see a dollar of 
it in circulation, performing its true office of effecting pay- 
ments in the business of the country? No, sir; all, all 
has disappeared. 

If, then, the State bank deposite system has failed, the 
other systems, proposed by one party or another to be sub- 
slituted for it, are equally demonstrated to have failed. 
But, sir, this system has not failed. The banks have been 
embarrassed and momentarily obstructed in some of their 
functions, by circumstances which have embarrassed and 
deranged the whole commercial world. If they have bent 
for a time beneath a tornado which has swept over the 
globe, it is only that they may rise again, and resume their 
erectness and vigor, when the fury of the storm is spent. 

But, superadded to these general causes of embarrass- 
ment, there have been peculiar and extraordinary causes 
operating here, (most of them originating in the errors of 
our public policy,) which have mainly contributed to the 
recent disaster, and which, being such as will not occur, 
or may be guarded against in future, prove nothing against 
the system itself. Some of these anomalous and disturbing 
causes I will briefly advert to; and, first, to that enormous 
surplus revenue which we permitted to grow up under 
our own improvident legislation. Forty millions of public 
money were thus thrown into the banks, upon which they 
were not merely authorized, but invited, to found new dis- 
counts and accomodations to the public. It was a virtual 
addition of so much to the capitals of the banks, by act of 
the Government itself; which naturally led to an increase 
and dangerous expansion of their business. But, sir, 
another disturbing cause, not less mischievous im its ope- 
ration, has been the factitious importation of gold and sil- 
ver into the country during the last three or four years. It 
is estimated that the quantity of the precious metals in the 
country has been increased in that time, under the varions 
provocatives administered in one way or another, nearly 
another sum of forty millions. This enormous augment- 
ation of the precious metals has been the subject of much 
inconsiderate exultation; but in truth, sir, it has been one 
of the most efficient causes of the present derangement in 
our currency. What became of all this gold and silver as 
it was brought into the country? -It could not enter into 
circulation, because the channels of circulation were already 
occupied by the smaller bank notes, which, we have seen, 
will invariably exclude coins of the same denominations. 
It went, then, to enlarge the specie basis of the banks; 
and for every hard dollar they thus acquired they put out, 
in the usual ratio of their circulation to their specie, three 
or four paper dollars. 

Gentlemen who have patronised this artificial importa- 
tion of gold and silver, with a view to enlarge the metallic 
circulation and restore the ‘‘ constitutional currency,” have 
committed a great mistake. They began at the wrong end. 
They should have first provided for the suppression of 
small notes, and then the gold and silver, as they came 
into the country, would at once have entered into circula- 
tion. But brought into the country as they were in large 
quantities, before any opening was made for their circula- 
tion by the previous suppression of the small notes, they 
accumulated in banks, where they furnished the basis of 
new issues and discounts, and thus formed one of the chief 
causes of that undue distension of the paper system, which 
terminated in the recent catastrophe. 

I have already alluded, Mr. President, to a measure, the 
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protracted continuance of which had, in my opinion, no 
small agency in producing the- suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks. I mean the specie circular. It has 
been common to assume the amount of specie paid into the 
land offices as the true measure. of the operation of that 
order. But this is a very fallacious and inadequate view 
of the subject. What is called dand-office money, or 
money receivable in payment for the public lands, is the 
universal standard of the currency in the West. In all 
private payments and transactions, it is the sort of money 
that is required. When, therefore, by the specie circular, 
convertible bank notes, however sound, were no longer re- 
ceivable in payment for public lands, and gold and silver 
were made the only Jand-gffice money, every body wanted 
gold and silver, This necessarily gave rise to extensive 
demands upon the banks in that portion of the Union for 
specie, which they provided for by drawing large supplies 
from the East. But this was not all. All persons emigra- 
ting to the West, whether they intended to buy public lands 
or not, felt it necessary to provide themselves with land- 
office money—the general and standard currency of the 
country to which they were going. The ordinary prepar- 
ation for removal was first to convert all the bank notes 
held by them into gold and silver. This, I know, has been 
extensively the case in Virginia, for many of my friends 
and neighbors have recently migrated to the West, and in 
every case they have gone to the banks, whose paper they 
held, to exchange it for specie. The same thing has, 
doubtless, occurred in every portion of the Union whence 
emigrations have taken place to the West. I have been 
informed, particularly, that it was so in the Northern and 
Eastern States—that great hive which has poured forth so 
many swarms of useful and enterprising citizens to people 
and subdue the western forest. Gentlemen, who represent 
those States here, can correct me, if my information has 
been erroneous. These multiplied and extensive calls for 
specie, resulting from the direct and indirect operation of 


the Treasury order, must have produced a very serious. 


pressure upon the banks throughout the country, but espe- 
cially in the Atlantic States. It was a sudden and unnat- 
ural displacement of the precious metals, which could not 
fail to give a violent shock to the whole system of bank 
credit founded upon them. But when the Government an- 
nounced its final determination to continue this specie cir- 
cular as the permanent policy of the country, the blow was 
decisive and fatal. In the permanent and indiscriminate 
refusal of the notes of all banks in the largest branch of 
the public revenue, an official discredit was stamped by the 
Government upon bank paper, which, in the critical ‘state 
to which it had already been brought by the circular, it 
could not survive. Public confidence was shaken, distrust 
and panic were produced, systematic rons upon the banks 
commenced, under which, whatever their ultimate ability, 
they were forced to succumb for the time. 

I know, sir, that this catastrophe has been sometimes, m 
particular quarters, attributed to the transfers of public 
money under the deposite act. But if the specie circular 
had not been issued, and that act had been exccuted in the 
true spirit of the policy which shaped its provisions, no 
sensible embarrassment could have resulted from it to the 
banks, The act itself was a measure of wise and neces- 
sary policy, Jt grew out of a state of things which pre- 
sented these three alternatives: An immense surplus of 
near forty millions of public revenue was to be continued 
in the deposite banks, and used by them in ministering to 
a reckless spirit of speculation, at the hazard of the ulti- 
mate loss of the whole fund to the Government, as well as 
of great injury to the community; or, secondly, it was to 
be wasted in projects of Government expenditure, which 
were not merely useless, but highly dangerous and perni- 
cious; or, lastly, it was to be laid by, in ratable propor- 
tions with the several States, as temporary and unques- 


tionably safe depositories, with the privilege of using it, 
till called for by the wants of the nation, in such manner 
as they should think best for the benefit of their respective 
communities. I think, sir, there are but few candid and 
patriotic minds which, looking back to the state of things 
which then existed, will not at once decide that the last 
alternative—that which was embraced by the bill—was the 
one most proper to be adopted. At the same time, its pro. 
visions were of the most liberal and considerate character, 
in regard to the banks from which these moneys were to 
be drawn. The whole payment was divided into four 
equal instalments: the first, not to be paid over by the 
banks till after six months’ notice given by the act itself, 
and the three remaining instalments to be paid at succes. 
sive periods of three, six, and nine months thereafter, 
Ample time was thus afforded to the banks to meet these 
payments ; and there is reason to believe that, upon a judi- 
cious plan of execution, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the necessary transfers might have been made through 
the trade and commercial exchanges of the country, not 
only without inconvenience, but with real accommodation 
to the business of the community. A fundamental princi- 
ple of the act was the six months’ notice given to the 
banks before the commencement of its execution. But, 
instead of this, anticipated transfers to the amount of ten 
or fifteen millions (unless I am erroneously informed) were 
made, and without any known necessity for them, very 
soon after the passage of the act. In the execution of the 
law, also, it is said that large amounts of specie were drawn 
and transported to and fro, to the great disturbance of 
commerce, when the same movement of funds might have 
been effected with ease, through the customary channels 
of trade, without displacing a dollar. I have heard, for 
example, of a casein which a bill of exchange had beerni 
declined, and a considerable sum drawn and transported, 
in specie, when, almost as soon as the specie arrived at its 
destination, the bill of exchange overtook it, and brought 
it or its equivalent back again to its original point of de- 
parture. It is not my purpose, sir, to enter into any de- 
tailed examination of the mode in which the deposite act 
has been executed; but I refer to these circumstances to 
show that, if inconvenience and embarrassment, to any 
serious extent, have really attended its operation, there is 
ground, at least, for the inquiry, whether the fault has 
been ‘fin the law, or in the administration of the law.” I 
am far from imputing any thing wilfully wrong to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; but I am well satisfied that the 
inconveniences which have been felt might have been 
avoided by a different execution of the law. 

If Iam not mistaken, Mr. President, in this review of 
the circumstances which have mainly contributed to the 
recent suspension of specie payments hy the banks here, I 
have shown that suspension to be the result of causes 
which are not likely to occur, or may be guarded against 
in future. Our late experience will, I think, effectually 
admonish us against another surplus revenue, which has 
been the chief source of the derangement in our monetary 
concerns; and, in this respect, J am happy to perceive that 
the President gives us the assurance of a cordial concur- 
rence of views on his part. Neither shall we, I trust, 
again do violence to the natural laws ‘of trade by forcing 
large quantities of gold and silver into the country, in the 
vain hope of extending their circulation, before any opening 
is made for them by a suppression of the smaller bank 
notes, but with the real effect of stimulating and expanding 
the paper system; and, if we may judge of the opinions of 
future Congresses by the almost unanimoùs sense of the 
last, we shall not again be exposed to the disturbing opera- 
tions of a specie circular. The suspension of specie pay- 
ments, taking place under circumstances so peculiar and 
anomalous, and so unlikely to occur, or so easy to be 
guarded against in future, proves nothing in my estimation, 
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against the general expediency of using the State banks as 
fiscal agenis of the Government. But, if it were other- 
wise, is this the time, I would ask, to withdraw the coun- 
tenance and. support of the Government from them? I 
would appeal to those political friends with whom I have 
acted in steady and harmonious opposition to the Bank of 
the United States, and ask them if they have not seen the 
attitude assumed by that institution? Do they not recog- 
nise her controlling influence in the late’ meeting of the 
banks of Philadelphia, in which it was resolved not to join 
in the measures proposed by the New York banks with a 
view to. an early resumption of specie payments? It is 
evident she does not desire a return to specie payments ; 
and there is reason to believe, from the large extent of the 
commercial operations in which she has been engaged, 
that, however much her strength may be vaunted, she is, 
least of all the respectable banks in the country, prepared 
at this time to meet her liabilities. All her power andin- 
fluence, then, in conjunction with those of the allics she has 
enlisted, will be exerted to delay the resumption of specie 
payments by the other banks. How important is it that a 
design so contrary to tho best interests in the country, 
should be counteracted; and what mode of counteraction is 
there so effectual as to reinforce the other banks, with the 
cofidence and support of the Government ? I appeal, then, 
again to my political friends, who deprecate as I do the 
dangerous dominion of this ambitious institution, if this is 
the time to weaken other institutions, who must be mainly 
relied on to balance her power and defeat her schemes. 

If ever a party, Mr. President, was honorably commit- 
ted to the prosecution of a great public policy, it seems to 
mie that the friends of the late Administration are so com- 
mitted to the policy of employing the agency of State 
institutions, in the fiscal concerns of the Government, as 
the true practical substitute for a dangerous national insti- 
tution. A system of financial administration, founded on 
that principle, was organized and put in motion by the 
late Executivo; it was attended with emminent success for 
three years and a half, till momentarily thrown out of gear 
by the extraordinary convulsions of the times; its satisfac- 
tory resulis were made the theme of repeated and earnest 
representation to Congress, by both the President and the 
Seeretary of the Treasury; it was the policy under which 
the whole republican party rallied; it formed, indeed, the 
defensive rampart from which they fought, as they believed, 
the battles of constitutional liberty against a powerful and 
aspiring moncyed monopoly. But we are now called upon, 
all at once, to abandon that policy; we are appealed to by 
the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Canuoun,] in the 
name of State rights, to make war upon State institutions, 
and summoned, in the name of republicanism, to surrender 
a republican stronghold! Sir, for every republican au- 
thority that can be vouched in favor of the sub-Treasury 
scheme, a hundred might be adduced in favor of State in- 
stitutions as the depositories of the public revenue. The 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bewron,] with a triumphant 
sense of the weight of that authority, produced to the Sen- 
ate afew years ago an extract from the opinion of Mr. 
Jefferson, on the constitutionality of the first national bank, 
in which that great statesman pointed to the State banks 
as the practical and eflicient substitute for a national insti- 
tution. We all know that, too, was the ground occupied 
by Mr. Madison and his republican associates in the de- 
bates of Congress on the same occasion. . When the ques- 
tion of the recharter of the bank came up in 1810~’L1, the 
same ground was again taken and adhered to by-the organs 
of the republican party in Congress. 

But let us see what has been said on this subject by dis- 
tinguished statesmen of the republican party, to whose 
opinions actual and large experience in the administration 
of the public finances gives a peculiar and impressive 
weight, In a letter addressed to a committee of this body 
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in 1811, by Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
and who had presided over that Department for a term of 
ten years, that able financier, after speaking of the many 
conveniences afforded by the banking system for the col- 
lection, safe-keeping, transmission, and disbursement of the 
public moneys, employs this emphatic language: ‘State 
banks may be used, and must be used, in case of a non-re- 
newal of the charter [of the Bank of the United States,} 
by the Treasury.” What renders this testimony of Mr. 
Gallatin the more important is, that Mr. Jefferson, in 1803, 
(then President of the United States,) addressed a letter to 
him as Secretary of the Treasury, suggesting for his con- 
sideration the question, whether it would not be practicable 
to organize a distinct machinery, for holding and adminis- 
tering the public funds, through the officers charged with 
their collection and disbursement. With his attention 
thus specially called to the subject of an independent fiscal 
agency, such as is now proposed, and with the advantage 
of all the lights which could be obtained from a free con- 
sultation with Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Gallatin reports to the 
Senate of the United States, as the mature result of his 
experience and reflection, that “ State banks may and must 
be used by the Treasury, in case of a non-renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States.” 

Let us now consult another great oracle of American 
finance on this subject; and, however I differed with him 
on one of the leading questions ofhis time, I cannot men- 
tion the name of Mr. Dallas on this floor without bearing 
the humble tribute of my admiration to the superior ability, 
the fertile resource, the elevated moral courage and fearless 
patriotism with which he conducted the finances of the 
nation, at a period of the greatest difficulty and embarrass- 
ment they have ever seen. It is well known that Mr. 
Dallas came into the Treasury Department shortly after 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks in 1814, 
and continued, through the whole period of his administra- 
tion, to struggle with all the formidable impediments occa- 
sioned by that state of things. His embarrassments were 
much increaséd by the wide diversity that had arisen in 
the value of the various local currencies, and the conse-~ 
quent refusal of the banks which had been employed as 
publie despositories to receive and credit the notes of each 
other as cash. In this state of things he was driven to the 

i necessity of considering the very question which is now 
presented, of discontinuing the banks as.depositories, and 
henceforward committing the custody and safe-keeping of 
the public moneys to the hands of officers of the Govern- 
ment. The result of his deliberations is given in a vory 
interesting report submitted by him to the President in 
1816, at the moment of his retirement from office, in which 
he rendered a full account of his arduous and responsible 
stewardship. In that paper, after referring to the embar- 
rassments I have mentioned, he says: ‘In this state of 
things, the Treasury was driven to a choice of expedients; 
that is, either to take the hazard of accumulations of reve- 
nue in the hands of individual collectors and receivers, or, 
to recognise as places of deposite the banks (being, how- 
ever, banks of unquestionable solidity) established in the 
districts most aflected by the course of exchanges. Many 
powerful considerations led to an adoption of the latter 
measure.” Thus we see that Mr. Dallas, after full delibe- 
ration, ‘for many powerful considerations,” gave a decided 
preference to State banks as public depositories, even while 
they had suspended specie payments, over the individual 
agency that is now proposed, and actually employed as 
many as ninety-four of those banks in that capacity, cum- 
‘bersome and inconvenient as so large a number necessarily 
was. 

These, Mr. President, are authorities entitled to no light 
consideration. It seems, however, we are growing far 
wiser than the great minds that have gone before us. I 
am one of those, sir, who believe in the progress of light 
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and knowledge. But still I cannot but reverence the les- 
sons. of wisdom bequeathed to us by our ancestors; and 
when T see especially the same question presented again 
and again for consideration, and men of the highest. expe- 
rience, sagacity, and patriotism, giving, under every change 
of circumstances, their concurrent testimony in favor of the 
utility and advantages of a particular system of adminis- 
tration, I confess my mind bows, with unreluctant deference, 
to such a weight of authority. £ 

And now, sir, permit me to say something in regard to 
the machinery that is proposed to be substituted for the 
State banks. Does it afford any adequate guaranty for the 
safety of the public moneys? 
say you cannot; all experience proves you cannot. Look 
at the records of your Treasury Department, and see in 
how many instances your receivers of public money fail to 
pay over, as they are required to do, the moneys collected 
by them. Look at a brief but most pregnant report made 
on the 23d of February, 1820, to this body, by Mr. Craw- 
ford, then Secretary of the Treasury. He states the amount 
lost to the Government by the infidelity of officers employ- 
ed in the collection of the public revenue, from 1789 to 
1819, at one million and a half of dollars; and the losses 
sustained by the misapplication of the public money by the 
officers of Government employed in disbursing it, he adds, 
“there can be no doubt, greatly exceed those which have 
been incurred in the collection.” Here, then, we have an 
aggregate loss to the Government, from the infidelity of its 
officers employed in the collection or disbursement of the 
revenue, during the first thirty years of its’ existence, greatly 
exceeding three millions of dollars! This period, it must 
be remarked, too, was one characterized, during the greater 
portion of it, by extreme simplicity in the organization of 
the Government, as well as by a very moderate amount both 
of revenue and expenditure. It must be borne in mind, also, 
that the losses sustained were by the infidelity of officers 
employed merely in the collection or disbursement of the 
public money, who held possession of it momentarily and én 
transitu only, till they could hand it over to the banks in 
which it was to be deposited, or pay it to the public credit- 
ors whose claims were to. he discharged with it. But under 
the system now proposed, the officers are to be themselves 
the depositaries of the public money, and to retain continu- 
ous possession of it till called for by the actual expenditures 
of the Government. How infinitely would the hazards of 
infidelity and misapplication be increased by such a state 
of things. 

With great deference, then, to the honoroble Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Wrieur,] this system has not even 
the merit.of being an ‘untried expedient.” It has been 
tried, though: to a limited extent, in the operation of this 
Government itself, and the bitter fruits of that partial ex- 
periment are found in the facts I have just stated. But, 
sir, it has been fully tried in my own state. ‘The treas- 
itry of Virginia was formerly organized on that principle of 
personal custody und control of the public moneys, which is 
now proposed to be made the basis of a new system of fiscal 
administration here, Without entering into any painful 
details, I will only say, that the experiment signally and 
mournfully failed; and from that period the public moneys 
have been kept in and disbursed by the banks, under effi- 
cient checks against abuse and misapplication by the pub- 
lic officers authorized to draw on the public funds; upon 
which plan the finances of the State have ever since been 
conducted with perfect success. When I consider the in- 
firmities of human nature, I am utterly opposed to a sys- 
tem which would subject it to such cruel trials as that now 
proposed must inevitably do. I hope, sir, my standard of 
virtue and integrity is not much lower than that of other 
men; and yet I can conceive, that even an honorable man, 
having alarge sum of public money lying idle in his hands, 
for which there was no call in the public service, appealed 


Can you rely upon it? F. 


to by a friend in distress, whose destinies, and those of 
wife and children, might depend upon pecuniary relief at 
a critical moment, confiding in the solemn assurances of 
that friend that whatever money was advanced to him- 
should be restored before there could be any occasion for 
its application to the public use—I say, sir, I can conceive 
that even an honorable man, thus situated and thus appeal- 
ed to, might be prevailed upon, by the feelings and sympa- 
thies of his heart, to yield from an idle public hoard the 
means of salvation and relief to a numerous and interesting 
family, and, his calculations upon the return of the money 
(thus momentarily diverted) disappointed in the end, find 
himself at last a defaulter to his public trust. But, sir, 
the temptations of another character, arising out of the 
necessities or speculations of the officer himself, having a 
large amount of idle funds at his disposal, would be con- 
stant, habitual, and powerful. To these would be super- 
added the danger of misapplication to political purposes, 
It often happens that public officers are zealous and active 
partisans. Suppose that such a one had in his hands a 
large amount of idle public money at the moment of a crit- 
ical election, on which the continuance of his employers in 
power depended, would he not be strongly tempted to use 
the funds in his hands to sway the result, and would there 
not be the more danger of his yielding to the temptation, 
as he would naturally rely on the indulgence of those for 
whose benefits he had violated the trust? We are now, 
Mr. President, to found a system that is to Zast, and which 
may influence, for good or for evil, the destinies of the 
country in all future time; and consequences and dangers, 
however remote or improbable they may appear to some at 
the present moment, ought to be looked to and weighed. 
In this view, I cannot but fear that the system proposed 
will be found both demoralizing and unsafe. 

The President, in his message, says that the objection 
to the proposed system as being unsafe, must proceed on 
the assumption that ‘fa vault in a bank is stronger than a 
vault in the Treasury.” This observation does not seem 
to me to be well considered. It overlooks the important 
distinction, that if the vaults of a bank be despoiled, and 
the public money be taken therefrom, the loss is not that of 
the Government, but of the bank ; whereas, when the vaults 
of the Treasury are violated, the loss falls wholly and ex- 
clusively on the Government. In the one case, the stock- 
holders of the bank are interposed between the Government 
and the violated vault, (their whole capital being bound to 
make good the loss, ) whereas, in the other, no shield is in- 
terposed, but the Government is left naked to the spoiler. 

Another most important objection to this system is the 
dangerous increase of Executive patronage it would bring 
with it, If I seem to give way too much to old republican 
jealousies, I hope gentlemen will pardon me. I imbibed 
them early from the fathers of the political church, and I 
cannot now get rid of them. I have always been taught to 
believe that the great danger to liberty is in the growth of 
Executive patronage. Every day's observation of the oper- 
ation of our Government confirms me in the conviction that 
here is the peccant part of our system, and that it cannot 
be too closely watched by the vigilance of the people and 
their representatives. The bill upon your table, sir, for 
organizing a new fiscal agency, is the latent germe of a vast 
growth of Executive patronage, which will spread and spread 
ull it overshadow the land. If the immense moneyed con- 
cerns of this Government, which have heretofore been man- 
aged through banking institutions, (extending in number to 
sometimes near a hundred,) are to be henceforward com- 
mitted to individual agencies exclusively, an enormous mul- 
tiplication of those agencies will be inevitable. The bill 
now offered merely introduces the principle. Let the prin- 
ciple once receive the sanction of law, and it must goon. It 
will generate a force in itself that will be competent to carry 
it forward to a fearful development. I was informed, during 
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my residence in France, that this sub-Treasury system, 
which prevails in that country, embraced there not less 
than one hundred thousand officers. Our population is al- 
ready near one-half that of France; and whether we are 
not, in time, to. have here a swarm of official locusts that 
will bear a corresponding proportion to those that now 
darken and devour that fair- land, may depend upon the is- 
sue of our present deliberations. I repeat, sir, that the bill 
upon your table is but the grain of mustard seed, the least 
of all seeds, but when it is grown it will be a large tree, 
overspreading the land with its boughs, so that the fowls 
of the air, yea, sir, birds of prey, will come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. 

But, it has been- alleged by some that there is as much, 
if not more, danger of an increase of Fxccutive influence 
from the employment of banks in the fiscal operations of 
the Government, as from the new official agencies that are 
proposed to be organized. under the absolute control of the 
Executive. What, sir, are the banks? Are they not in- 
stitations of the States, created by the States, supervised 
by the States, and dependent on the States? A breath of 
the States has made, and a breath of the States can un- 
make them. They are subjected to the constant surveil- 
lance of the State Governments; and if any thing improp- 
er sheuld occur in their administration, or exist in their 
connexions, it would be promptly detected, and as prompt- 
ly and vigorously corrected, by the authority of those Gov- 
ernments-—the natural and jealous guardians of the public 
liberty against Federal influence or encroachment. How 
powerless a share of the public deposites would be to sway 
these institutions, is strikingly shown by what occurred in 
my own State in the very origin of the State bank deposite 
system. An arrangement had been made between the 
Treasury and one of the banks to become the depository for 
Virginia, on certain conditions agreed upon by the parties. 
When the arrangement was submitted to a general meeting 
of the stockholders, they refused, by a large majority of 
voices, to accept the deposites on the conditions proposed, 
and furnished by their decision a conclusive and practical 
demonstration of the fallacy of the argument I am now no- 
ticing. Gentlemen seem to me to give a free scope, in- 
deed, to their imaginations, when they gravely compare the 
influence to be exercised over institutions like these, made 
indopendent, too, by the very terms of the law, (which 
does not permit them to be discontinued, when once select- 
ed as depositories, except for special reasons to be laid be- 
fore Congress, ) with that which would exist over ọn army 
of fiscal officers, subject to the unrestrained orders, and re- 
movable at the absolute will, of the President. 

One of the most alarming and portentous aspects of this 
sub-Treasury scheme still vemaing.to be considered. To 
my view it has a squinting, an “awful squinting,” towards 
a Treasury bank—a bank under the sovereign and exclu- 
sive control of Executive agents. It appears from the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury that the contemplated 
fiscal agencies are to furnish ‘‘a paper medium” for the 
community, by ‘issuing certificates and drafts payable in 
specie to bearer or order, and made receivable for all public 
dues.” After descanting on the advantages of ‘this kind 
of paper,” he says: ‘If the demand for such paper increas- 
ed, public and private convenience might be promoted, and 
an equal quantity of specie, at the same time, preserved in 
the country, by reserving for this purpose, from any accu- 
mulation in the Treasury, a sufficient sum, and placing it 
at a few important and convenient points, to render a 
greater number of certificates. redeemable there with the 
very coin whose representative they are intended and hon- 
estly ought to be.” These views of the Secretary are re- 
ferred to, and impliedly sanctioued, by the President in his 
message. Now, sir, is not this apparatus, to all intents 
and. purposes, a Government bank? The fundamental 

-idea of a bank is an institution which ‘issues and circu- 


lates a paper credit, founded on a deposite of coin or other 
property, which paper credit is to answer the purposes of 
money!” This project fulfils every feature of the definition. 
The officers of the Government are to issue a paper credit 
in the form of certificates and drafts, founded on a, deposite 
of specie in the Treasury and sub-Treasuries, which paper 
credit is to answer the purposes of money, or a general ‘*cir~ 
culating medium.” It is a remarkable coincidence that this 
scheme is the precise embodying of the outline given by 
General Hamilton in 1791, of what he describes and avows 
to be a bank—a Government bank. Such, I believe, is the 
tendency and virtual operation of the sub-'Treasury scheme. 

I ask gentlemen, then, if they are willing to organize a 
great moneyed machine like this, and put it, for all future 
time, in the hands of the Executive; if they are willing, in 
the form of a fiscal agency, to create a Treasury bank, with 
its ramifications penetrating every part of the Union, to be 
managed, directed, and controlled exclusively by Executive 
agents? To my mind it presents a fearful conjunction— 
realizing that union between the moneyed and political 
power of the country, which reflecting men have hitherto 
considered the most fatal of ali devices to the liberties of the 
people. I have revolved the subject deeply and anxiously, 
and I can sce but two possible issues to the scheme propo- 
sed. It will either terminate in a great Treasury bank, 
such as I have described, affording a fatal accommodation 
to the moneyed concerns of the country at the expense of 
its liberties, or otherwise failing in any degree to relieve 
the actual derangement of the currency—on the contrary, 
abandoning that currency to wild disorder and confusion ; 
the people, finding the inconveniences of such a state of 
things no longer tolerable, will, with a voice extorted by 
their sufferings, call for a national regulator in the shape of 
an incorporated national bank! Either alternative is, to my 
mind, fearful and alarming; but believing one or the other 
to be the destined result of the scheme proposed, I entreat 
gentlemen to pause and consider well the consequences of 
their decision. ge! 

I recur now, Mr. President, to the question more partic- 
ularly involved in the bil! Task leave to introduce, I think 
I have shown, sir. Mat the exaction of the public dues in 
gold and silver, while the great mass of the circulation shall 
consist ef bank paper, would be oppressive in practice; 
that ft is anti-republican in principle, as drawing an invid- 
fous line of demarcation between the Government and peo- 
ple; and, especially, that, in the present circumstances of 
the country, it would indefinitely retard, if not reader im- 
possible, that resumption of specie payments by the banks 
which is the great and urgent object of the public solicitude. 
In considering the propositions which the occasion has 
brought forth, I have been strongly reminded of the words of 
a great man—of one born to serve and instruct mankind. 
Speaking of the province and duties of a practical states- 
man, that great oracle of political wisdom says: ‘A states- 
man differs from a professor in a university.. The latter 
has only the. general view of society ; the former (the states- 
man) has a number of circumstances to combine with those 
general ideas, and to take into consideration. Circumstan- 
ces are infinite, and infinitely combined, variable, and tran- 
sient ; and he who does not take them into consideration is 
not erroneous, but mad, metaphysically mad. A statesman, 
never losing sight of principles, is to be guided by ¢ircum- 
stances; and, judging contrary to the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, may ruin his country forever.” I ask, sir, is this 
the moment, when the country is weak and suffering, to 
subject it to the action.of so violent a remedy (if remedy it 
can be called) as that involved in the proposition to collect 
the revenues in gold and silver? Does it show a wise re- 
gard to circumstances, at such a moment, when that credit 
system, under which the country has grown up to power 
and greatness, and with which, for the present, at least, its 
most vital interests are identified—at a moment when that 
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credit system, thus incorporated with the country, has al- 
teady. sustained one of the severest shocks to which it has 
ever been. exposed—is it wise and prudent, I say, to intro- 
duce-an innovation in the fiscal policy of the Government, 
which aims: a fatal blow at that system, and all the wide- 
spread and diversified interests connected with it? The 
effect of this innovation, at the present moment, must be, 
‘as I have already shown, to fix upon the country, for an 
indefinite period of time, the curse of an irredeemable and 
depreciating paper currency, or otherwise to force, violent- 
ly and prematurely, an exclusive metallic circulation, by 
compelling the banks at once to wind. up their concerns. 
But what would be the consequence of thus compelling the 
banks precipitately to wind up their affairs? They have 
vastly more debts due to them than. they owe. Compel 
them, then, to wind up, and you turn them loose, or rather 
drive them, in necessary self-defence, upon the communi- 
ty. According to the most recent and authentic statements 
upon the subject, the aggregate amount of debts due to the 
hanks is between four and five hundred millions of dollars. 
Force them by your policy to collect this vast sum from the 
community, and what a wide-spread scene of desolation, 
embracing every class of the community must ensue! The 
banks will press upon the importing merchant, the import- 
ing merchant upon the retail dealer, and the latter upon 
his customers—the laborer, the mechanic, and the farmer. 
If the result of this desolating process should not be, in the 
language of Burke, ‘the ruin of the country forever,” it 
would be, at least, to. inflict upon it, causelessly and heed- 
lessly;: a blow, from which recovery could be effected only 
through long years of suffering and distress. 
_ I stand here, Mr, President, as no advocate of the bank- 
ing system. I have been the constant enemy of its abuses, 
the correction of which, by salutary and progressive re- 
forms, I have steadily pursued, without aiming, however, 
at the destruction of the system itself, which the country 
has chosen to adopt, and under which it has hitherto attain- 
ed a prosperity unparalleled in any age or quarter of the 
world. ‘Phe measure T now offer to the consideration of 
the. Senate, is, in my humble judgment, one of the most èf- 
fective.reform. I have no interest whatever in banks: I 
do not own, never have owned, and never expect to own a 
single share of stock in any hank, nor do Í owe a debt, 
even ofthe smallest amount, to a bank. F mention thase 
things, not because I could suppose that other gentlemen, 
who might happen to be differently situated, could, in the 
slightest. degree, be influenced by considerations of this 
sort. I-deem too highly of the patriotism of my fellow- 
czenas not to believe them above all personal considera- 
tions, as.T am sure all with whom I have the honor to be 
associated on this floor are, in pronouncing on great pub- 
lic questions, involving the interests of the country. I 
know, however, that there are un generous minds, which im- 
pute other principles of action to public men ; and, follow- 
ing the example of the Senator from South Carolina, who 
spoke yesterday, [Mr Catnoun,} I have thought it not 
improper to state what, from the nature of my pursuits, 
happens to be my situation in this respect. Those pursuits 
identify me by interest, as my feclings and tastes do by 
sympathy, with the great agricultural body of the coun- 
try. am under no bias to regard the interest of other 
pursuits or other classes of the community, except as T be- 
lieve that, under our happy institutions, all pursuits and all 
classes. are blended in. one common interest, and must pros- 
per or decline together. Tt is in this spirit, looking to the 
whole country and all its interests, that we shall, I trust, 
ae nig ies here. The occasion rises fay above 
es nd fleeting interests of party, and demands 
_ Ne best exertions of all for the country. The measure 
“which: I have ventured to offer is one on which T have sup- 
posed. all parties might un i E 


fore united. Its effect, I persuade myself, wilt be both to 


ite, as all parties have -hereto- | 


revive confidence and to furnish security; and, with the 
language of encouragement and the pledges ofa wise and 
stable policy, proceeding from the national councils here, 
we shall soen see our youthful and vigorous country rising 
from her momentary prostration, and, Antæus-like, gather- 
ing strength from her fall. ; i 

When Mr. Rıvxs concluded, he introduced his bill; 
which was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

On motion, the Senate went into the consideration of 
Executive business ; and after some time spent thereon, the 
doors were re opened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


THE GREAT FIRE IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of the sufferers by the great con- 
flagration of 1835-in the city of New York; which re- 
ceived its first reading, and was ordered to a second read- 
ing to-morrow. 

[This bill provides for allowing a remission of all duties 
already paid or remaining due, on all unbroken and entire 
packages of goods and merchandise consiimed in the fire of 
New York; and it provides for a proportionate remission 
on packages which had been opened before the fire. Com- 
missioners are to be appointed, consisting of the collectors 
and other officers in New York city, whose duty it will be 
to ascertain the amount of duties paid on packages destroy- 
ed by the fire, the names and residences of the sufferers, 
the amount of goods destroyed, &c. They are to meet in 
New York, and take testimony on oath respecting these 
particulars. No claim to be entertained which shall not 
be presented to the commissioners within four months of 
the opening of their commissions, The commissioners, 
on the completion of their investigation, shall make out 
their statement and send it to the Secretary of the T'reasu- 
ty, whose duty it shall be from time to time to receive and 
examine the statements of claims presented and admitted by 
the commissioners, and which shall be subjected to his ap- 
proval or disapproval. When the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ty shall have made known his determination upon the 
claims presented, then the commissioners shall make out 
certificates of remission according to the amount remitted 
to the several merchants and claimants, and these certifi- 
cates, signed by the commissioners, shall be received by 
the collectors and others as money in payment of duties, 
&c. to the full amount of the sums remitted. Tt is provi- 
ded, however, that every individual receiving such certifi- 
cates to pass in payment of bonds and dues, &c., shall 
give security in bond and penalty to pay double the amount 
of money remitted, with Ìarerest, if it should ever appear 
that the goods on which the remission is made were not in 
truth destroyed by fire. The commissioners are authoriz- 
ed to employ a clerk, whose salary, not exceeding $2,000, 
shall be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury. ] 

_ The resolution offered by Mr. WALKER, for the estab- 
lishment of a port of entry at Vicksburg, Mississippi, be- 
ing taken up for consideration —~ f 

Mr. HUBBARD moved that the resolution be laid. on 
the table. f 

Mr. WALKER expressed a wish that it might be acted 
upon immediately, for the following reasons: The presi- 
dent of the Vicksburg Railroad Company had chartered a 
vessel to bring on iron for a railroad in the interior of the 
country to Vicksburg; the ship was chartered under the | 
impression that Vicksburg would he made a port of entry; 
and if this were not done, and the vessel suffered to Jand 
its cargo at Vicksburg, a great increase of expense would 
aa nhon the ets and the promotion of an im- 

Work Of internal improvement be so far impeded. 

Mr. HUBBARD ‘confessed he did not feel satisfied by 
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the reasons given. It was certain the other House would 

adhere to its rule, not to’ enter upon business beyond the 

subjects of the message,’ and, therefore, all action by the | 

Senate on such matters would be a loss of time. | 
The resolution was then laid on the table. 


` SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


The billimposing additional duties on public officers, as | 
depositaries for receiving the public money, was then taken | 
up in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose, and moved the amendment of 
which he had given notice on Monday he should offer to 
this bill; which having been stated to the Senate, it was, 
at the instance of Mr. Wnianr, with the consent of Mr. 
Catnoun, modified to read as follows, the passages en- 
closed in [] being those added by Mr. W. 

“Sec. — And be it further enacted, That from and after 
.the first day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, three-fourths of the amount due to the Government 
for duties, taxes, sales of public lands, or other debts, may 
be received in the notes of specie-paying banks; and that 
from and after the ‘first day of January, eighteen hundred | 
and thirty-nine, one-half may be so received; and from 
and after the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
forty, one-fourth ; and from and after the first day of Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-one, all sums due for du- 
ties, sales of public lands, or other debts to the Govern- 
ment, fand all payments to the General Post Office De- | 
partment, shall be paid in gold and silver coin only,] or in 
such notes, bills, or papers issued under the authority of | 
the United States, as may be directed to he received by | 
law; [and from and after the first day of January, eigh- | 
teen hundred and forty-one, all officers or agents engaged | 
in the making disbursements for the United States or Gen- | 
eral Post Office Department, shall make all their payments 
in gold and silver only, or in such notes or papers as shall | 
be authorized by law; and any revenue or disbursing ofi- 
cer neglecting so to do, shall be dismissed from his office, 
und forfeit all compensation which shall then be due.” 

Mr. NILES then rose and said: That he thought the 
question should not then be taken on the amendment of the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Caron, ] 
as it contained an important feature in the system of finance 
which it is the object of the bill to establish, and the whole 
subject could be more conveniently debated together. He | 
helieved there were several gentlemen who intended to ad- 
dress the Senate, and as he proposed to submit his views on | 
the subject, if no other gentleman was prepared, he would 
go on at that time. 


! mistaken. 


He considered the subject, viewed in all its bearings, in 
a constitutional, financial, and political aspect, as one of 
great importance, not inferior, perhaps, to any which, for 
many years at least, has occupied the attention of Congress. 
Tt was one to which he had given some attention, and on 
which he-had reflected much; yet he should not probably 
have troubled the Senate with any remarks, had it not been 
for the observation of his distinguished friend from Virginia 
{Mr. Rives] in his speech yesterday. That Senator, in 
support of the bill which he had introduced for designating 
the public funds, which was similar in its provisions to the 
bill that passed both Houses of Congress last session, and 
which-he (Mr. N.) and other friends of the administration 
then supported, made an eloquent appeal to himself and 
others to come out at this time in support of his presentbill, 
or show good reasons why they could not do so. 

Mr. N. said he would respond to the call; he could not 
support the gentleman’s bill, but he would endeavor to give 
his reasons why he could not. He last session gave his 
hearty support to the bill referred to, which passed with 
great unanimity. He did so because he considered that bill 
as containing no new principle, and only carrying out what 
was then the established policy of the Government; it left 


the funds receivable for the revenue as they were placed by 
the joint resolution of 1816, but contained some provisions 
intended to operate as inducements upon the State banks to _ 
discontinue the issue of notes of the lower denominations. 
It was true the bill superseded the Treasury circular; and 
he (Mr. N.) was then disposed to do that, for the same 
reasons stated by the gentleman from Virginia; he wee re- 
garded that.as a temporary measure, intended for a particu- 
lar emergency, to arrest a special mischief. But he could 
not agree with the Senator in the opinion that the failure of 
that act, and the continuance of the ‘Treasury order, was 
one of the causes which had contributed to the pecuni- 
ary distress of the country. He had, at the last cession, 
supposed that the exigency which had called forth the order 
had passed off, but had since become satisfied that he wes 
Such had been the condition of the finances of 
the Government, and the monetary affairs of the country, 
that he was fully persuaded the order -had exerted a most 
salutary influence, alike favorable to the Government and 
to the country. : 

Tt has sceured the revenue received from the public lands, 
and reinforced the Western banks with specie, which has 


| enabled them to sustain themselves, until the general storm 


came upon them, as it swept over the whole country. But 
had it not been for he operation of the order, the Western 
banks would not merely have suspended payment, but 
would have exploded months before they, in common with 
others, suspended payments. Another good effect of the 
continuance of the order was, that it had drawn specie from 
the banks all over the country, and thrown it into cirenla- 
tion among the people in the Western States, where he un- 
derstood more specie was to be found in circulation than 
in any other section of the Union. And the specie which 
had been received for the public lands had been an im- 


| portant resource to the Government in its present emer- 


gency. - 
Mr. N. said he gave his support to the currency bill be- 
cause he did not then think the time had come to change 


| the policy of the Government in respect to the funds in 


which the revenue was collected. Among the reasons why 
he could not then go with his distinguished friend from 
Missouri, {Mr. Bewron,] who so strenuously opposed the 
currency bill, was the important fact, that the entire finan- 
cial concerns of the Government were then conducted 
through the agency of about ninety banks. It was, in his 
opinion, in vain to think to change our currency as long 
as we employed the agency of banks; as all public moneys 
deposited in them were immediately changed to bank 
credits. He then believed that, as a preliminary step to 
the collection of the revenue in specie, we must dispense 
with the agency of banks. 

Sir, the late administration adopted a certain policy in 
regard to the finances of the Government, and he (Mr. N.) 
saw no occasion to change that policy at the last session of 
Congress; and the question on which he and the Senator 
rom Virginia differ, is, whether the great changes which 
have since taken place, in the prostration not only of the 
deposite banks, but of the entire banking system of the 
country, the serious embarrassments to the finances, and 
the general derangement of the monetary affairs of the na- 
tion, require a change in that policy? Has the deposite 
bank scheme failed? The Senator from Virginia thinks 
not; he regards the present derangement as the result of 
temporary causes, some of which originated in the meas- 
ures of the Government; he thinks that, notwithstanding a 
gust of wind may have capsized the deposite banks, they 
can be righted, refitted, and again put in service. But he 
(Mr. N.) thought the banks had failed in their duties both 
to the Government and to the public. They had proved 
themselves to be either weak or faithless agents, and per- 
haps both. They had suspended payment; they had been 


-guilty of a voluntary act of bankruptcy, in a time of pro- 
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found peace, and immediately following a period of un- 
usual prosperity, (or what was so regarded, ) and when 
they had in their vaults nearly thirty millions of the public 
funds. This suspension was entirely different from that of 


- 1814, when the Government itself had been the principal 


cause of the vast and dangerous issues of the banks, by 
which they were broken down. , 

Whether the general and simultaneous failure of the 
banks was voluntary and fraudulent, as supposed by some, 
or a measure of necessity, arising from the over-action and 
imprudent management of those institations, was not very 
material; in either case they must be regarded as unsafe de- 
positories of the public revenues. They might answer in 
ordinary times, when we had a clear sky and smooth sea; 
when the commerce and finances of the country were stable 
and regular; but they could. not be depended upon in times 
of difficulty. And in the present instance they had failed 
and violated their engagements to the Government and to 
the public without any apparent cause, other than their own 
mismanagement. He would notcharge the banks of having 
voluntarily been faithless agents; but he would say that 
they had violated their high and solemn obligations to the 
Government and to the public, without any reasonable ef- 
forts—he might almost say without any effort at all—to 
save their own credit and that of the commercial commu- 
nity. When the crisis came, mainly brought on by their 
own imprudent action, how did they meet it? Did they 
breast the storm with the hearts and nerves which the oc- 
casion called for? . Did they make any reasonable efforts 
to weather it and save the country from the calamities which 
have overwhelmed it? Far, very far from this. If we look 
to the point where the extended line of banks first gave 
way—the eity of New York—we shall discover the strong- 
est evidence of cowardice or treachery. What stand did 
the banks make? How long did they sustain themselves 
against a ran? The bank of England, in 1825, sustained 
itself against a run for an entire year, and when a general 
panic prevailed. Why, sir, a frail concern having first 
given way, and been docked, some of the people, as was 
natural, became alarmed; but there was ho general panic; 
a crowd gathered round the banks; they were not depositors, 
or persons who had means to acquire any considerable de- 
mands against banks; most of them probably were ‘‘boot- 
blacks,” *¢ chimney-sweeps,” and « wash-women.” with a 
single bill each of the lower denomination ; or perhaps they 
were of that class of citizens. who are becoming very notori- 
ous of late—-the loco focos; the officers of the banks look 
out at their windows and sce this formidable array of per- 
sons, all armed with their ‘promises to pay,” about to 
make an assault upon the banks. What is to be done? 
Can we makea stand? Can we defend ourselves against 
this formidable. enemy ? They did not, however, hesitate 
long, but, concluding that-** discretion was the better part 
of valor,” they determined to shut. their doors, and keep 
their creditors out. This was certainly a convenient 
mode of paying debts. At other places the shutting up of 
the banks was equally sudden; and, what is not a little 
remarkable, and calculated to excite a suspicion that some- 
thing was wrong, is the fact that the suspension at New 
Orleans, Mobile, and otber places occurred a few days after 
that at Now York, but before there could have been any 
communication, These facts are at least calculated to ex- 
cite a suspicion that there was a previous. understanding 
among the principal. banks in the different cities that they 


ere to suspend payment about the time the explosion took 
place. 


But, however this may be, 
one can believe that the banks made any reasonable efforts 
to sustain their own credit and that of the country? Can 
the deposite banks, some of which possessed millions of the 
public money, which closed their doors and stopped pay- 
ment under such circumstances, be regarded as faithful fis- 


he would ask whether any 
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cal agents? Was it not the duty of these corporations to 
have attempted to sustain their credit, and to have paid out 
one-quarter or one-half of their specie before they shut their. 
doors in the face of their creditors? If they had met the 
shock resolutely, and with a willingness to incur a sacri- 
fice, who can say that they might not have gone safely 
through the crisis? 

Mr. N. said he had lately seen a report of the governor 
of the Bank of France, for the year past. The money pres- 
sure has visited that country ; not in the same severity that 
it has prevailed in England and the United States. There 
the bank prepared itself to meet the shock; instead of cons 
tracting, it enlarged its discounts, extended the time of its 
credits, and, in addition to its own notes, put into circula- 
tion more than one hundred millions of francs in specie. 
To enable it to do this, and arrest a money crisis, it pur- 
chased, at a heavy sacrifice, nearly twenty millions of francs 
of coin and bullion. But what sacrifices did the banks, 
make here to sustain their own credit, or that of the com- 
mercial community, and of the Government? In the face 
of these notorious facts, how can it be denied that the de- 
posite banks have proved faithless and unsafe depositories 
of the public funds? They have stopped payment in a 
time of peace, and without an effort to sustain themselves, 
Can we trust them again under such circumstances? This 
failure of the deposite banks, and palpable breach of trust, 
has occasioned serious embarrassments to the Government 
as well as to the country, and it is the sole cause why we 
are now assembled here. 

Sir, connected with the employment of the State banks 
as agents of the Treasury, was a purpose of controlling 
their operations to some extent, and thus improving the pa- 
per currency. He believed that this formed no part of the 
original object of the late President; but it was afterwards 
engrafted in the system, and regarded by many as an es- 
sential part of it. This feature in the deposite bank scheme 
is what seems so highly to recommend it to the Senator 
from Virginia. The bill he has now introduced contains 
provisions intended as inducements to the State banks not 
to issue notes of the lower denominations, So far as the 
regulation of the State banks, and a restriction upon their 
issues, formed a part of the system, what success had at- 
tended it? He was sorry to say none, or very little. The 
hopes which were once entertained in this respect, were 
now blown to the winds. The Senator from Virginia still 
thinks that it is the duty of this Government to attempt to 
control and improve the paper currency of the country by 
means of its revenues, and that this can be accomplished 
by craploying the State banks as fiscal agents. The gen- 
tleman certainly ha§ strong faith—the faith of the grain 
of mustard-seed, to which he so happily alluded in his 
speech. 

Sir, the evils of our banking and paper money system 
are too deeply rooted and too broadly extended to be cor- 
rected or mitigated by any such palliatives. If the induce- 
ments, or considerations of interest, held out tothe depos- 
ite banks, will induce them to give up their small notes, 
and conduct their business with some little regard to the 
public interest, how are those banks to influence or control 
other State banks? Talk about reforming the State banks 
through the agency of your financial measures! . Why, 
since this attempt commenced, the increase of banking cap- 
ital and paper issues has greatly exceeded any former pe- 
nod. The tide of paper money has been rising and swel- 
ling until its bitter waters have spread over the whole land, 
leaving behind everywhere the evidences of their corrupt- 
ing and deleterious influences, 

In many of the States the banking capital had been in- 
creased one handred per cent. since 1830, and in others 
three or four hundred per cent.; and their issues had in- 
creased in proportion. Itis true that the issue of small 
bills has been prohibited in several of the States, not in con- 
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ment. 

But (Mr. N. said) the more he reflected on this feature 
in the deposite-bank scheme the more he was dissatisfied 
with it. What is it but an attempt on the part of this Gov- 
ernment, indirectly, and through the form of contracts, to 
supervise and control the local institutions of the States? 
The ohject he admitted to be good, although. he thought it 
impracticable. But he spoke of the principle, which he be- 
lieved to be unsound and dangerous. The banking cor- 
porations are a part of the local institutions of the States as 
much as colleges and courts of justice. Can the Federal 
Government rightfully interfere to impose restrictions and 
regulate the action of State institutions? That Congress, 
or the Executive, can do this directly, no one will contend ; 


and can we effect by indirect means, what we have confes- | 
Can | 
we use the funds of this Government to buy up State insti- j 


sedly no power to accomplish by direct legislation? 


tutions, for the purpose of moulding them according to our 
will? As a friend of the rights of the States, he must say 
he felt alarmed at such doctrines. The deposite-bank sys- 
tem was resorted to in 1833, in a great emergency, when 
the United States Bank was attempting to crush the State 
institutions, and, at that time, was a wise, if not an indis- 
pensable measure ; but the object of superintending and re- 
forming the State banks was then no part of the system. 
Tt is now abandoned, and he rejoiced at it, considering it 
impracticable, and resting on very questionable principles. 

Whether, therefore, we look to the direct object of the 
deposite-bank system, the sale-keeping and disbursement 
of the revenue, or the incidental advantage of improving the 
currency, it was (Mr. N, thought) not to be disputed that 
the measure had failed. The connexion between the Treas- 
ury and the State banks is at an end; it has been dissolved 
by the banks themselves; and the only question now is 
whether it shall be renewed. He, for one, thought not. 

The deposite-bank scheme being, as he considered, out 
of the question, there were but two plans remaining for the 
management of the finances. The first of these is a national 
bank. He did not know that this exciting question would 
be agitated at this time; there were some memorials, but no 
distinct proposition before us in relation to it; and, although 

„a national bank seemed to fall within the scope of the pres- 
ent debate, he was not disposed to go into any general dis- 
cussion of that question. Of the constitutional and politi- 
cal considerations which belonged to it, he would say nothing; 
but he would make a few suggestions on one or two finan- 
cial points. The re-establishment of a national bank is now 
asked for on new and distinct grounds. It is not as a fis- 
cal agent of the Government; it is not so much for its ca- 
pacity in facilitating commercial transactions, that Congress 
is now appealed to to establish another bank of the United 
States; but it is asked for as a general regulator of the cur- 
rency of the country—to regulate, superintend, and control 
the operations of the State banks. It is on this ground 
mainly, if not exclusively, that the mercantile community 
desire the re-establishment of a national bank. 

The Board of Trade of the city of New York, in the cir- 
cular which they have sent all over the country, to set the 
friends of a United States Bank in motion, say: ‘s Here 
are several hundred banks, with an indefinite power to issue 
paper money, and twenty-seven Legislatures, possessing in- 
definite power to create banks at their own will. ‘The banks 
cannot control each other, nor can the State Legislatures 
control them: so that there-is no efficient check on the ex- 
ercisc of this immense power, upon which every man’s prop- 
erty depends for its value, and every man’s labor for its re- 
ward, ‘That their instrumentality has been useful, if not 
indispensably necessary, is willingly admitted ; but, to their 
safe administration, it was early deemed essential. that the 
Government, charged with the care of the circulating me- 


dium, should, by means of its revenue, superintend, and, 
to a certain degree, control their movements.” 

The Board of ‘Trade of our great commercial emporium 
may be regarded as speaking the sentiments of the commer- 
cial class generally in the country; and we see in the pub- 
lic papers, and everywhere, the almost universal sentiment 
among the advocates of a national bank, that it is the only 
regulator of the currency of the country ; and it is to the - 
| failure to renew the charter of the late Bank of the United 

States that they attribute the rapid increase of banking in- 

stitutions in the States the last few years. It would be dif- 

ficult to use language more condemnatory to the whole bank- 

ing system than that contained in the circular of the Board 

of Trade. What are we to think of a system which con- 
| tains within itself no sustaining or regulating principle ? 
Such an institution must have within itself the seeds of de- 
; struction, What are we to think of banks which cannot 
l control themselves, which cannot control one another, and 
which cannot be controlled by the very power that created 
them? 

But this unmanageable machinery of State banks, which 
possesses within itself the very principles of disorder, is to 
be controlled and regulated by a national bank, so as to ren- 
der it highly useful. ‘That a large and very respectable por- 
tion of the community honestly entertained this opinion 
can hardly be disputed. But it appeared to him without 
any foundation in theory, and not only unsupported, but 
directly opposed to all experience, both in this country and 
England. How are one set of banks, (for a national bank 
with numerous branches is, for most purposes, only so many 
independent institutions, ) constructed on the same princi- 
ples, and moved by the same impulses and motives, to con» 
trol and regulate another set of banks every way similar? 
If we examine the position and the reasons a priori, it ap- 
| pears to have no support; and if we view it in the lights of 

experience, it seemed to him strange that such an opinion 
should ever have prevailed to the extent it has. 

The strong reason now urged for a national bank, was, 
in his opinion, one of the greatest objections to such yn in- 
stitution. That a national bank has exerted, and necessarily 
must exert, great power over many of the smaller institutions 
of the States, was a point not to be controverted. But the 
question is, whether this influence tends to give stability to 
the paper currency, or increase its fluctuations? What 
are the evils of our paper currency, and indeed of all paper 
currencies? Its tendency to excess, and its ruinous fiuc- 
tuations, or periodical and alinost constant expansions and 
contractions. Is it not apparent that the concentrated pow- 
er of a great institution, operating upon this floating mass, 
must agitate and keep it in constant commotion? And do 
we not know, in point of fact, that all the great and dis- 
tressing revulsions in this country since 1816, were prece- 
ded by large expansions by the United States Bank? Was 
not this the case in 1817, and the first half of 1818? 

‘From July, 1817, to February, 1818, the discounts of the 
hank were increased about twenty millions of dollars, or 
nearly one hund.ed per cent. This preceded, and in no 
small degree contributed, to the severe embarrassments aud 
distress which followed, and which Jasted nearly three years. 
‘The pressure for money in 1826 was preceded by the in- 
creased discounts of the bank during the year 1825, which 
favored the speculations in cotton, and led to an excess of 
imports over the preceding years of twenty-five or thirty 
per cent. The bank, having increased its discounts in 
1831, curtailed and brought on a pressure in 1832, and oc- 
casioned an éxcess of importations in 1831 of more than 
forty per cent. over the ten preceding years, with the ex- 
ception of 1825. The contraction of about twenty mil- 
lions, after the removal of the deposites in 1833, it is well 
known, brought on the severe pressure and panic of 1834. 

Yet, with these facts staring us in the face, it is serious- 
ly contended that a national bank is the only regulator of 
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the currency, and the only thing calculated to restrain and 
check the action of the local institutions. He considered 
a national bank dangerous. and pernicious under any cir- 

. cumstances; but he should feel much less objection to it if | 
its notes formed the only paper currency. In that case, 
we should only be exposed to its own contractions and ex- | 
pansions ; but with our present system of State banks, 
there is superadded to its own fluctuations the ebb and 
flood tides of. that immense floating mass of paper supplied 
by the local institutions. S 

There was one other point of view in which he would 
consider a bank of the United States. The re-establish- 
ment of such an institution is regarded by many as the 
most effectual mode of immediate relief to the country, by 
compelling the State banks to resume specie payments. 
He concurred with the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Caxuoun,] that no measure could operate more inju- 
riously and harshly on present difficulties than this. Tn 
1816, in a state of things somewhat similar, the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensvren,] then in the 
other branch of Congress, declared that a bank was nvt the 
proper, remedy. He said, “in my opinion, any remedy 
to be applied to this evil nust be applied to the depreciated 
mass of paper itself. It must be some measure which 
would give life to this mortified mass of the body politic. 
This evil was not to be remedied by introducing a new pa~. 
per circulation. The establishment of a national bank was 
not, in his opinion, the proper remedy.” He said “the 
whole strength of the Government onght to be put forth to 
compel the payment of the duties and taxes in the lawful | 
currency of the country. Gold and silver was ihe law of 
the land at home, and the law of the world abroad. The 
only legitimate power of Congress was to interdict the pa- 
per of such banks as do not pay specie from being received 
at the custom-house.” 

Mr. N. said these sentiments were 
concurred in them; if true and applicable to the crisis in 
1816, they were equally so now. And how did the reme- 
dy adopted (a national bank) restore to life the « mortified 
mass” of paper money? Why, in the same manner that 
a surgeon saves the life of a patient by extensive amputa- 
tions; an arm, a leg, leaving nothing but the dismembered 
trunk. If, in that case, the patient survived, his sufferings 
were great, and for nearly three years he languished in a 
low and fevble state.. The contraction of currency was the 
anost rapid and extensive, and attended by consequences 
the most afflicting and calamitous of which there are, per- 
haps, any examples in modern times. 

OF the one hundred and ten millions of paper money 
which was in circulation in 1816, all was annihilated but 
forty-five millions, according to the authority of Mr. Craw. 
ford.. But. even -this dostruction of more than sixty per 
cent. of the depreciated mass of paper did not give sound- 
ness to what remained, until the lapse of nearly four years. 
In a report made in 1820, Mr. Crawford says ‘that in 
many. of the States, the great mass of the currency is not 
even ostensibly convertible,” and that, in a * great part of 
the Union, the convertibility of paper was rather nominal 
than real.” Of the deep and extensive distress which this 
process of restoring the currency occasioned, he says, ‘all 
intelligent writers upon currency agree, that when it is de- 
creasing in amount, poverty and misery must prevail. The 
correctness of the opinion is too manifest to require proof, 
The united voice: of. the nation attests its accuracy. As 
thoro is no recorded example in the history of nations, of a 
reduction of the currency so rapid and so extensive; so but 
few examples have occurred of distress so general and so 
severe as that which had‘ been exhibited in the United | 
States. ‘To the evils of a decreasing currency are superadd- 
ed those of a deficient currency. But notwithstanding it 
is deficient, it is still depreciated. As the currency, at 
lcast in. some parts of the Union, is depreciated, it must, in 


sound, and he fully 


those parts, suffer a further reduction before it becomes 
sound. The nation must continue to suffer until this js 
effected.” . a 

Such was the picture of distress exhibited at the end of 


| four years after the establishment of a United States Bank, 


which is regarded: by some as a universal panacea, or sov- 
ereign remedy, for all disorders in commercial and moneta- 
ry affairs. Like a patient slowly recovering from a fever, 
the whole country languished for thre years; its resources 
exhausted; its industry paralyzed; and its whole energies 
inactive and dormant. The ruin to private fortunes, and 
the destruction of property was immense; almost every de- 
scription of property fell fifty per cent., and some much 
more. Every kind of business, except that which is the 
basis and support of all others, was entirely prostrated ; and 
even agriculture was so depressed, that the prices of the 
products of the soil fell fifty, and many seventy-five per 
cent. These were some of the early fruits of a national 
bank, as a remedy for a disordered currency and a deranged 
state of the commercial interests of the country. In the 
history of England we have many similar examples of the 
kind of balm which a national bank pours into the wounds 
of a bleeding and suffering people—in 1793, 1797, 1814, 
and 1825. At the latter period of revulsion, nearly forty 
millions of dollars of currency of the private banks was an- 
nihilated, and a scene of distress and ruin presented truly 
appalling. 

Sir, said Mr. N., I have said all I propose to say in re- 
gard to two financial schemes, and it now remains for me 
to take some notice of the third, which the bill before us is 
intended to introduce. _ This last is characterized as a novel 
and ‘untried experiment, although much older than either of 
the others. It is the system on which the ancient and most 
modern nations have conducted their finances ; it is, at any 
rate, as ancient as 1789, as old as the constitution which 
we have all sworn to support and to regard as the rule and 
guide of our actions. 

This plan consists of the employment of Federal officers 
to execute that portion of the Executive power. which per- 
tains to the keeping and disbursement of the revenue. 
This seems to be the natural course, and is, at lcast, rec- 
ommended by its simplicity and conformity to the true spirit 
of the constitution. Can any one believe, on perusing that 
instrument, that its framers contemplated the agency of 
banks, either State or Federal, in the keeping and disburse- 
ment of the revenue? Has not the employment of banks 
from the first been a manifest departure from the plain and 
obvious course indicated hy the constitution, and may not 
this departure be justly regarded as the source of all our 
financial embarrassments and difficulties ? 

- But is the proposed system practicable? This is, per- 
haps, the most important question connected with the 
whole subject. Is there any thing in the constitution, or 
in the nature of the fiscal duties of the Government, that 
renders the agency of banks appropriate and necessary? If 
that part of the Executive power which relates to the finan- 
ces cannot be executed except by bank agency, then a sys- 
tem of banks becomes an essential part of the Government 
itself, and enters into its very elements. It becomes a bank 
Government, and cannot exist independent of banks in 
some form. And if it is not maintained that banks are ab- 
solutely necessary as fiscal agents, to insist that their 
agency is the most suitable and appropriate means of exe- 
cuting a portion of the Executive power, would seem to 
lead to the same conclusion, the same connexion between 
the Government and banks. But those who profess to be 
opposed to a Bank of the United States, will do well to 
pause before they come to either of the above conclusions ; 
for if the operations of the Government cannot be carried 
on without the agency of banks, or if banks are the most 
suitable and appropriate means for executing the powers 
relating-to the revenue, does it net follow that we must 
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havea Federal bank? Is it not apparent that to admit that 
bank agency is necessary in the management of the finan- 
ces, is the strongest possible argument in support of a na- 
tional bank? Sir, the two questions are identical; they 
are but one; for to say that a bank is necessary as a fiscal 
agent, is to say that we must have a national bank. his, 
sir, is a complete independent system of Government; it 
possesses within itself all the necessary functions of a Gov- 
ernment. It is in no particular dependent on the States, 
so far as its own action is concerned; and least of all can 
it be in so important a function as that of its finances. If 
it has not within itself the power to manage its finances, 
then it is no Government; it is dependent on the States 
almost to the same extent as the old confederation, which 
had no power. over a revenue but by requisitions upon 
the States. Has this Government any control over the 
State banks? Has it any right to command their ser- 
vices? And, in times of party excitement, might not 
many of the States prohibit their banks from acting as 
agents of the Government? What security can there be 
in a reliance on State institytions? Who control the 
hanks and what is their spirit? Do they not present the 
embodied elements of aristocracy, and have they not usu- 
ally been opposed to the Government, when administered 
by agents possessing the confidence of the great body of 
the people? Sir, there is no avoiding the conclusion, that, 
if bank agency is necessary, we must have a Federal bank, 
which we can control ourselves, or, at least, have a legal 
right to control. But no such agency is necessary. The 
proposed system is not only practicable, but natural and 
simple, and, Mr. N. did not hesitate to say, would be 
found, on trial, to be as convenient as the State bank ma- 
chinery. 

If authority is of any avail, Mr. N. said, he would refer 
to that of Mr. Gallatin, whose great experience and learn- 
ing, as a financier, no one would dispute. He says: ‘It 
must be acknowledged, that inasmuch as the revenue may 
be collected, and the public money may be kept in the pub- 
lic chests, and transferred to distant places without the as- 
sistance of banks; as all this has once been done in the 
United States, and continues to be done in several coun- 
tries without any public bank, it cannot be asserted that 
those institutions are absolutely necessary for those pur- 
poses, if we take the word necessary in that strict sense 
which has been alluded to.” He thinks, however, it would 
be more inconvenient and expensive. 

What, then, sro the objections to it? Several have 
been urged, which he would briefly notice. It is said that 
it will increase the expense, and that the public funds will 
be unsafe, The question of expense was too unimportant, 
in his estimation, to be deserving of any serious considera- 
tion; if the expense should be double, triple, or quadruple 
what it has been estimated at, it would he a matter of no 
moment with him. ” As to the security of the public funds, 
he thought they would at least be as safe as in the banks. 
Can we not put as much confidence in our own officers, 
appointed by, and accountable to, this Government, sub- 
ject to the regulations, and pains, and penalties, which 
may by law be prescribed, as we can in the officers of mere 
corporations, over whom we have no control, and who are 
no way accountable to us for their conduct. We have no 
remedy, either civil or criminal, against any officer of a 
State bank for embezzling our funds; our only remedy is 
against the corporation, and that by suit, like any other 
creditor. But the power of supervision and removal, which 
will be applicable to the officers of our own, and a frequent 
examination of the state of their funds and accounts, as 
provided for in this bill, is a source of great security. But 
it is said if we entrust our funds in banks, we have the 
capital of the institution as a reliance to make good any 
defalcation. But if our moneys were embezzled or wasted 
by the officers of a bank, the same- fraudulent conduct 
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would waste the capital also. How many banks in the 
Union have experienced such a catastrophe? There is one 
cireumstance greatly in favor of the proposed scheme, as 
regards security. The Federal officers are to be the mere 
keepers of the public money ; they are not to use it; where- 
as, the banks are expressly authorized to use your funds, 
and do use them, as a part of their capital; and, of course, 
they are subjected to all the hazards and contingencies at- 
tending the banking business. There is another important 
point of difference: there are general causes which operate 
upon. all banks at the same time, and which may prostrate 
the whole at once, to the most serious embarrassment of 
the Government. This is precisely our present condition. 
But there are no such causes which can operate on Federal 
officers; an individual may prove faithless or fraudulent, 
but that cannot seriously affect the public interest. 

It is further objected, that the proposed plan will with- 
draw the public funds from use. This is true. But who 
have a right to use the public moneys for their own benefit? 
Their use, heretofore, has been almost exclusively confined 
to one class—the merchants—who have had a monopoly of 
the privilege, if it is one; the privilege is also confined to 
the places where the revenue is collected. Is this just? 
The only sound principle is, that the public funds, which 
belong to the whole people, shall not be used by any one, 
but kept sacred until wanted to pay the public creditors, 
and the expenses of the Government. 

Is it not the fact that the merchants have been doing 
business on the funds of the Government, that has occa- 
sioncd most of the clamor and excitement which has ex- 
isted in the commercial community in regard to almost 
every financial measure which the condition of the country 
or its revenue have required? Is it not time this cause of 
disturbances was removed? But, sir, we are gravely told 
by the honorable Senator from Virginia, that the bill, with 
the amendment, which provides prospectively for collecting 
and disbursing the revenue in specie, will introduce two 
kinds of currencies—one for the Government, its officers, 
contractors, and so forth, and one for the people. He was 
sorry to see such an objection, which he would not say 
was taken from the newspapers of the day, put forth from 
such a quarter. Why, the Senator himself seems to be 
sensible that it will be regarded as an ad captandwm argu- 
ment; yet, in the same breath, he informs us that he dis- 
covers in it the germes of an aristocracy. The officers of 
the Government were to have a ‘better currency,” but 
rags were good enough for the people. But this currency 
of the privileged order is no ‘better’ than the public of- 
ficers are entitled to by law; itis no ‘better’ than we 
have agreed to pay them; no ‘better’ than justice entitles 
them to. To pay the public creditors in any thing but the 
lawful currency, or what ‘is equivalent thereto, is to de- 
fraud them; and this was the first time he had heard it 
urged, that democracy consisted in cheating the public 
creditors. This argument was hardly deserving of a seri- 
ous refutation ; it was better adapted to the newspapers of 
the day than to the Senate. The simple fact is, there 
never has been, and never can be, but one currency, so 
far as this Government is concerned, which is the lawful 
currency of the United States, or what, for the time, is 
deemed equivalent thereto. How -would thé Senator rem- 
edy the supposed evil? Would he require the revenues to 
be collected and paid in the paper issues of broken banks? 
And of which banks? How. will he distinguish between 
those which have only suspended payment, and those 
which are really insolvent? But bank notes are not the 
only paper currency which the people use; there are small 
notes, bills, and shinplasters, issued by all sorts of corpo- 
rations, and even by boot-blacks and chimney-sweeps. 
Would the gentleman have the Government receive and 
pay out these shinplasters, so as to bring about equal- 
ity between the people and the Government? This Gov- 
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ernment has no control over these spurious paper issues, 
whether from corporations or individuals; it did not au- 
thorize them, and it cannot suppress them. If the people 
suffer themselves ‘to be defrauded, is that a reason why the 
Government should be defrauded also? Or is it a reason 
why the Government should encourage these frauds upon 
others, and upon’ the whole community. 


But the Senator further informs us that the proposed 


plan, which he insists should be called a sub-Treasury 
scheme, will open the flood-gates to Executive influence ; 
and this seems to be his strong position. If this were true 
in point of fact, it would be an objection possessing great 
force. Butto sustain it, the gentleman draws largely up- 
on his imagination. He looks beyond the present bill, 
which, he says, is only the germe of the system, which, 
when fully developed, will produce fifty thousand officers, 
like the establishment of the Receivers General in France. 
As this objection rested mainly on extraordinary flights of 
imagination, and-as he (Mr. N.) had no capacity for such 
flights, he could not, perhaps, perceive its truth. He was 
willing to admit that it might hereafter be found necessary 
to enlurge somewhat on the plan as now proposed, and, at 
three or four points, to add some few additional officers, to 
be specially charged with the keeping and disbursement of 
the public moneys. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
New Orleans, he thought were the only places where any 
such additional officers could be required ; but as the mint 
and branch mints are to be places of deposite, it was quite 
uncertain whether any receivers or néw Treasury officers 
would be required. “But as to the army of fifty thousand, 
they will never have any existence, except in the warm and 
fortile imagination of the Senator, who has so strong faith 
in his own foreboding, that, even now, he can see ina grain 
of mustard seed (the ‘smallest of all seeds) springing into 
life, a large plant, spreading broad its branches, whilst the 
birds of prey are seen lighting upon them, ready to devour 
the substance of the people. But when we descend from 
these airy flights, and look at this subject as it is, we shall 
find that this army of fifty thousand officers dwindles down 
to a few clerks; for, as the bill now stands, it does not pro- 
vide for the appointment of any other officers. And should 


it be found necessary to enlarge the system, as he had sup- 


posed it possibly might hereafter, the increase of patronage 
to the Executive can amount to no more than the appoint- 
ment of some fifteen or twenty additional officers. These 
officers can have no extraordinary influence from having 
the keeping of the public funds, as they will not be per- 
mitted to use them in any way or manner whatever. He 
was aware that it was elsewhere, if not here, charged upon 
this system, that it placed the whole public treasure in the 
hands, and under the control, of the Executive. But every 
one knows that this is entirely incorrect; that the Presi- 
dent, or the Secretary of the Treasury, can have no more 
actual control over the funds, on the proposed plan, than 
they now have. The President can have no direct control 
in either case, and the Secretary cannot draw a dollar from 
the Treasury, excopt in pursuance of appropriations made 
by law, 

But, sir, I wish to call attention to the 
distinction between the proposed plan and the deposite- 
bank scheme: it is this, that the former is entirely free 
from any moneyed influence. hat is the only influence 
which we have to fear; that is the subtle poison which is 
to corrupt the very fountains of our liberties; that is the 
secret enemy, which, like the worm that never dies, is 
gnawing upon the very vitals of our free institutions, In 
the one plan, the public funds are not to be loaned or used: 
they, therefore, can neither benefit any one, nor corrupt 
any one; but, in the other case, the public funds are to be 
loaned through the agency of banks. But this is not ail 
nor the'worst. The deposite-bank system, as established 
hy the act of 1886, is subject. tò the most weighty and 
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alarming objections. Those provisions of the bill were 
not sufficiently considered ; they passed without discussion ; 
the: attention of all being engrossed by the sections of the 
bill relating to a deposite of the surplus with the States. 

That act provides that all the public revenues shall be 
deposited in State banks, to be selected by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and that, when the amount exceeds a certain 
sum, the banks are to pay interest at a certain rate. The 
banks are also required, as part compensation for the use of 
the public deposites, to perform the duties of pension agents, 
What are these principles but a proposition for a compact 
with the State banks? and when acceded'to by any bank, 
it becomes a compact. between the Government and such 
bank. And what is the nature of this compact? Why, 
that the United States is to become a sort of ‘< partner in 
trade” with the deposite banks. It is, in fact, sir, a system 
of banking on the part. of the Unitel States, carried on 
through the agency of State banks, that agency resting on 
contract. If any individual was to contract with a bank 
for the use, for an indefinite time, of a large sum of money, 
to be employed for banking purposes, for which he was to 
receive cither a stipulated interest or a certain share of the 
general earnings of the bank, would not such individual be 
engaged in the banking business? .Sir, under this de- 
posite bank system, the United States, during the year 
1836, was carrying on a more extensive banking: business 
than any institution in this country, as it had between forty 
and fifty millions, all employed in banking operations. But 
not only are the funds of the Govemment to be used for 
loans and discounts, but they are blended with those of the 
deposite banks; and, by this sort of political copartnership 
in banking, the Secretary of the Treasury may acquire, to 
some extent, an influence over the general business of the 
bank, and over its own capital, as well as that furnished 
by the Government. 

The act contemplates that, by this compact, the bank is 
to submit to his supervision; it is periodically to report: to 
him the state of its affairs, and to submit to such restric- 
tions and regulations as he may prescribe, so far as he is 
authorized to do this by the act. The act also imposes re- 
strictions as to the issuing of small bills on the deposite 
banks, which is virtually modifying their charters. 

Now, sir, compare the two systems in respect to their 

bearing on Executive influence: the one makes a small 
addition to the patronage of the President, the other not 
only adds to Executive patronage, (for the designation of 
deposite banks is an item of patronage, ) but it brings the 
Government into direct connexion with the moneyed insti- 
tutions of the country. In some instances, a single bank 
has had several millions of the public funds, using them as 
a capital for discounts. How many persons would be in- 
terested in the maintenance of that fund in the bank? All 
the stockholders, to the amount of several thousands, whose 
dividends would be greatly increased; in some instances, 
no doubt, more than one hundred percent. He had known 
something of one deposite bank, whose dividends were in- 
creased nearly at that rate. -The customers of the bank, 
and all dependent upon it, have also an interest, 
_ The Secretary of the Treasury has not abused the power 
improperly conferred upon him; but the influence of this 
system was great and dangerous. It was a moneyed in- 
fluence, which ought to be, so-far as possible, kept out of 
the Goverment. The use of the public funds was entirely 
wrong, and to receive interest was increasing the evil. In- 
stead of swelling the flood-tide of Executive power, the 
proposed plan would destroy that dangerous moneyed in- 
fluence which belongs to the present system, the most to 
be deprecated of all Executive power. `- i 

But it is said that, if this bill was to pass, the result 
would be the establishment of a Treasury bank, Surely 
there is nothing in this bill which has any connexion with 
a Treasury bank, nor could he see any tendency it had to 
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such a result. If a Treasury bank should be established, 


it must be by the subsequent action of Congress, wholly 
independent of the proposed financial measure. He hardly 
knew what the Senator from Virginia meant by a Treasury 
bank; but if it means only the issuing of a limited amount 
of Treasury notes or drafts, based on the funds of the Gov- 
ernment and the faith of the United States, and receivable 
for the public dues, he should not be much alarmed at such 
a bank, provided he could be satisfied as to our constitu 
tional power to establish it. He agreed with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoux} in the opinion that a 
limited amount of paper of that description would be found 
extremely convenient, not only for the financial concerns 
of the Government, but for exchange, and other commer- 
cial purposes, It would be truly a national currency, pos- 
sessing equal value in all parts of the Union, and, of 
course, have advantages over any bank issues, whilst it 
would be free from those ruinous contractions and expan- 
sions which invariably attend a bank-note currency. 

Mr. N. said that the proposed financial system, like all 
others, had three distinct aspects in which it must be view- 
ed: its efficiency in the conducting of the finances, its 
‘political tendency and bearing, and its indirect influence on 
the currency. He had disposed of the first two divisions 
of this subject, and it now only remained for him to make 
a few observations on the last. ‘The powers and duties of 
this Government in relation to the currency are a subject 
about which very different opinions prevail, both here and 
elsewhere. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weg- 
sTER] maintains, with great strength of argument, that 
this Governmont possesses an independent, substantive 
power over the entire subject of currency, embracing the 
bills of State banks, and whatever else may circulate as 
money. He also said that he did not mean to be under- 
stood as expressing the opinion that there was but one 
way in which Congress could exercise this power of super- 
vising and regulating the currency. By the one way he 
(Mr. N.) supposed was meant the establishment of a na- 
tional bank; in what other way the gentleman proposes to 
regulate the currency he has not informed us. He, for 
one, felt anxious to see the gentlemau’s other measures. 

The Senator from Virginia does not admit that Con- 
gress has any distinct, independent power, but considers 
that its power over the currency is only incidental to the 
revenue power. This opinion is not consistent with the 
views of many in regard to the tariff, yet he (Mr. N.) 
considered it the true doctrine. 

In the adoption of measures for the collection, safe- 
keeping, and disbursement of the revenue, Congress can 
take into consideration the effect which such measures 
may have on the general currency of the country. "This 
is all we can do: we cannot directly interfere with the 
issues of the State banks. This incidental effect which 
may be produced by our financial measures, would natu- 
rally seem to be of secondary, but now appears to be re- 
garded as of primary importance. Indeed, it is the real or 
supposed bearing of the financial measures of this Govern- 
ment on the general currency of the country that attach- 
es to them so deep and extensive an interest. 

It becomes, therefore, important to consider how the pro- 
posed measure will aflect the currency or the paper issues 
of the State banks.. He thought that its influence would 
be very salutary, and that, in this respect, it would have a 
decided preference over either a national bank or the 
State deposite banks. It may, it is true, in some degree 
diminish the profits of banking ; but the present system of 
paper money cannot be improved in any degree, however 
small, without the reduction of the profits of banking en- 
ters into the measure of reform. 

What is the great evil of our paper system of currency ? 
It is its instability, its irregular action, its constant ten- 


dency to the most ruinous expansions and contractions. 
This is a point about which there is no controversy ; all 
agree in it. Will the proposed measure, then, tend to 
render the currency more stable and less fluctuating? If 
so, its influence must be highly salutary. One of its in- 
mediate consequences will be to create and keep up a de- 
mand for specie to the extent of the revenue and disburse- 
ments of the Government. This constant demand for 
specie will operate as a continued check and restraint upon 
the banks in the commercial cities ; it will compel them to 
be rhore cautious in their issues, and to keep themselves 
more strongly reinforced with specie. ‘The more cautious 
action of the city banks will tend to restrain the country 
banks. How considerable this restraining influence upon 
the banks may be, it was impossible to say ; but, so far as 
it exists, it would be salutary. 

it seemed, however, to be feared that the proposed meas- 
ure would impose too great a restriction upon the banks ; 
that it would diminish their ability aud limit their opera- 
tions too much. But this was not to he feared ; the only 
danger was the overaction and the irregular action of the 
banks; this is their natural tendency; it results from the 
principles of the system, and is an evil which cannot be re- 
moved without a change of its principles. A bank of the 
United States, as he had already said, is now asked for, 
solely on the ground of checking and controlling the State 
banks; but when it is proposed to do this.in any other way, 
that is regarded as an insuperable objection to the measure. 
How is this? Can State banks only be regulated by Fed- 
eral banks, or is it a mere pretext that a national bank is 
wanted as a regulator of the State institutions ? 

But this constant demand for specie in the transactions 
of the Government will promote the general circulation of 
coin, and improve the whole currency ; it will render our 
currency, in some reasonable degree, a mixed currency, 
instead of an exclusive paper one, as it now is. 

But there will be other consequences affecting the cur- 
rency, equal, and perhaps more important, than those 
named. The proposed system, should it be adopted, will 
occasion a complete and entire separation of the Govern- 
ment from all banks. This is its distinguishing feature, 
and highest recommendation. This separation is not only 
important in a political point of view, but, if possible, 
equally so in its effect on the currency and the interest. of 
the country. What have been the fruits of this connexion? 
Sir, there is high authority on this point, which goes to 
show that it has been injurious both to the Government 
and the banks. Mr. Biddle, the president of the late 
Bank of the United States, who, in the opinion of some, 
is the greatest financier that now exists, or ever did, or 
ever will exist, has expressed this opinion. At the organi- 
zation of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, in 
1836, he congratulated the stockholders on the prosperous 
condition of their interests, the accumulation of a large 
surplus fund, and the purchase of a new charter, and 
boasted of the bank being ‘‘safer, stronger, and more 
prosperous than it ever was.” He also adds, that ‘* it was 
an original misfortune in the structure of the bank that it 
was in any way connected with persons in office, The in- 
stincts of all political power make that association danger- 
ous—useful to neither party—injurions to both.” 

Sir, I repeat the question, what have heen the fruits of 
this connexion of bank and State? Let the experience of 
the country answer! He need not go back to the last 
war, when, in the negotiation of loans with banks to the 
amount of about fifty millions, at least fifteen millions of 
dollars was sacrificed by the Government. These loans 
consisted of exchanging the credit of the United States, 
which was vastly better than that of any bank, for the 
credit of the banks, at the rate of eighty and eight}-five 
dollars for a hundred. This occasioned the rapid enlarge- 
ment of bank issues during the war, and lead to the. sus- 
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pension of the banks in 1814, and to a long train of cal- 

amitous consequences, under which the country languish- 

` ed for five or six years. He had already alluded to these 
circumstances, , 

This connexion has greatly increased the irregular ac- 

tion of the banks, and stimulated their contractions and 

` expansions. The first great and sudden expansion of the 
Bank of the United States, in 1817, was, in part, occa- 
sioned by the Government redeeming thirteen millions of 
its stock, then held by the bank, as part of its capital, 
which obliged it to loan it suddenly to individuals, The 
public deposites, as is well known, have always been used 
by the banks as the basis of discounts; and, as they in- 
crease and diminish suddenly, this produces a correspond- 
ing enlargement and curtailment of their loans. 

In. consequence of this unfortunate connexion, as Mr. 
Biddle calls it, every measure of the Government, of a 
mere financial character, having no direct bearing on any 
commercial interest, has for years occasioned a disturbance 
in the monetary concerns of the country, which, under our 
credit system, are otherwise sufficiently unstable. Almost 
from the foundation of the Government, this has been one 
continued source of clamor and complaint—of agitation, 
of fierce denunciations, and of curses loud and deep against 
the Government, from the commercial portions of the com- 
munity. Cause or no cause for these complaints, for his 
present purpose, was of little consequence. He believed 
that, in general, such complaints had been without any 
just foundation ; but he wished to remove the pretext for 
them, and effectually to remove all grounds of charging, 
upon the mere financial measures of the Government, the 
disturbance of the currency, and the derangement of the 
business concerns of the country. 

Was it necessary to refer to particular cases? There 
were some too recent not to be fresh in the minds of all. 
No one, he believed, had forgotten the removal of the de- 
posites, in 1833, or the crisis and panic which followed ; 
the deep agitation of the public mind ; the violent party ex- 
citement; the failures and bankruptcies; and the general 
cry of ruin, which resounded. from one end of the Union 
to the other. And what was that measure which produced 
such frightful and alanning consequences? He did not 
speak of it in a political point of view. Sir, that measure, 
which brought on one of the greatest crises that this coun- 
try has ever experienced ; which, in the opinion of some, 
threatened a revolution, and almost shook the Union to its 
centre, was nothing more than changing the deposite of 
some three or four millions of the public funds from one 
set of banks to another set of banks, in the same places, 
The deposite act, or the manner of its execution, is con- 
sidered as one of the prominent canses of existing embar- 
rassments, And the Treasury circular has been, and is 
now, ‘here and elvewhere, regarded as among the causes 
which have deranged the currency and prostrated the busi- 
ness of the country. The large amount of revenue which 
had accumulated in the deposite banks, all admitted, was 
one of the causes of existing difficulties. He was tired of 
these complaints, and he believed the people were tired of 
them. If our monetary affairs are of so ticklish a nature, 
‘and there was so much susceptibility in the commercial 
community, it was time that the financial affairs of the 
Government were placed on a different footing, so that 
they could not-be charged with disturbing these interests. 

But there was one more consideration, of great weight 
in his mind, in favor of this great measure of a separation 
of the Government from all banking institutions. The 
banks have become an element of political power, and the 
basis of a moneyed aristocracy. The whole system is one 
resting on monopoly and exclusive privileges, in deroga- 
tion of the equal and common tight of the people. Expe- 
Hence has also proved that the system is founded on un- 
sound principles, and its rapid and dangerous extension in 


the last few years, and the serious evils attending it, have 
produced a very general conviction, embracing, probably, 
a large majority of the people, that the system cannot long 
be endured as it is; that it must either be reformed or 
abandoned. From dear-bought experience this had be- 
come the general sentiment. But this reform cannot be 
effected here; we have no jurisdiction over the subject ; 
Congress did not create the State banks, and it cannot un- 
make them, or reform the system. This belongs to the 
people and the States; let us leave it there; they have the 
power, and are competent to the task. The accomplish- 
ment of this important measure—one which at this time 
excites a deeper and more universal interest than has ever 
before existed in relation to any reform in our civil institu- 
tions—will no doubt be resisted, violently, desperately, by 
the whole combined moneyed influence of the country. 
The issue is already made up; it is a great issue; one 
which will be likely to agitate the public mind for twenty 
years to come. On the one side is the popular will, the 
gieat mass of the people; on the other are the banks and 
the moneyed power. On the one side (if he might use 
the language of the London banker’s circular) is the aris- 
tocracy of wealth; on the other, the democracy of num- 
bers. The struggle will be arduous-and probably, long, 
but the result cannot. be doubtful. Ata time like this, 
and under such circumstances, is it proper for this Gov- 
ernment to become a party to this contest? As we cannot 
do it directly, is it proper, is it right, for us to interfere 
indirectly ? As we cannot assist in carrying out this great 
reform, all that he asked was, that this Government should 
stand aside. It cannot rightfully become a party to this 
contest. It cannot promote the reform; but it may retard 
it. Shall Congress interpose itself between the people and 
this great measure? Shall it take sides with the banks 
against the people? Shall this Government become the 
endorser and the backer of the State banks? Shall we, 
by our improper connexion with them, cncourage them to 
look to us to sustain themselves against the popular voice? 
Shall we unite and league them together, and thus add to 
their power by combination? Sir, let this Government 
stand aloof from this contest, and leave the banks in the 
hands of the States and people from whom they derived 
their existence, and to whom they are amenable for their 
acts, and by whose will they must stand or fall. 

Mr. N. said he had gone through with the subject, so 
far as regarded the matters more particularly connected with 
the bill under consideration, but would briefly notice an- 
other topic-which had been drawn into this debate. 

It is said by gentlemen that no measures are proposed 
for the relief of the country; that we seem only anxious 
to take care of the Government, and to do nothing for the 
people. ‘This is the broad and general objection to the 
Measures reported by the Committee of Finance. Is this 
charge well founded? He thought it was not. What is 
meant by taking care. of the Government, and doing noth- 
ing for the people? Have the people no interest in the 
Government? Is it not. their Government? And is not 
what is done for the Government, done for the people? 

But he supposed gentlemen meant that no measures 
were proposed to relieve the present embarrassments of the 
country. But is this correct? Will not most of the bills 
which have been reported by the committee have a tenden- 
cy to afford relief? The bill extending the time of pay- 
ment of the merchants’ bonds is certainly a direct and im- 
portant measure of relief; the bill giving indulgence to the 
deposite banks which are indebted to the Treasury, is an- 
other essential measure of relief ; and the bill authorizing 
the iseue of Treasury notes, although intended to aid the 
Treasury, will operate most beneficially as a measure of 
relief to the whole country. Its immediate effect will be 
equivalent to the infusion of a sum into the metallic cur- 
rency of.the country equal to the notes to be issued. 
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So far as the revenues of the Government are concern- 
ed, our measures all tend to afford relief. Ought we to 
go further? Can we go further? What do Senators de- 
sire or expect? Do they wish the Government to provide 
for liquidating the foreign debt of our merchants? or would 
they have us.assist the banks? Why, the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives] says that all that is wanting is con- 
fidence! Confidence from whom, and in whom? He 
seems to suppose that the want of confidence in the State 
banks is the principal source of difficulty; and that the 
measures proposed were calculated to destroy, rather than 
to restore, that confidence. But Mr. N: apprehended that 
the want of confidence in the banks was not the cause of 
our difficulties ; they had rather proceeded from an excess 
of confidence in the hanks—and he did not think there was 
any want of confidence in the solvency of the banks; he 
was rather astonished that there was so much confidence. 

What was the present causes of the prostration of busi- 
ness? He did not mean the causes which may have 
brought the country into this situation. Is the want of 
confidence the main cause? He thought not. The causes 
lie much deeper and broader. You might as well suppose 
that a patient, brought by a violent fever to a low state, 
could suddenly recover by confidence. Sir, something 
more than confidence is required. T'he causes now oper- 
ating are debt and the derangement of the currency, and 
mainly the former. ‘The disordered state of the currency 
is extremely vexatious, aud it embarrasses the domestic ex- 
changes. ‘This is about the extent of its influence; for as 
long as the bills of the banks circulate freely, they answer 
the general purpose of currency. But debt is the great 
cause; all overtrading produces exhaustion; the debts 
abroad and at home must be paid off, or greatly reduced, 
before business can revive, This requires time, and the 
avails of the crops of the country. It is the true policy 
of this Government to connect its legislation as little as 
possible with the great interests of the country and the 
business concerns of the people. Protection, freedom, and 
security in their pursuits, are all the Government can af- 
ford, and all a wise people will desire. 

But it is claimed that it is the duty of Congress to adopt 
measures to bring about a resumption of specie payments 
by the banks. How can Congress do this? What power 
have we over the State banks? Can we, by coercion, com- 
pel them to resume specie payments? ‘I'his is not claimed ; 
but it ig supposed we can eflect the object by means of our 
revenue. But (Mr. N. said) he had no faith in such rem- 
edies ; we have been trying them for years, and what have 
they amounted to? We have tried the experiment of a 
national bank, and that of deposite banks, for regulating 
the paper currency of the State banks, and he held that 
both experiments had failed. It had not been regulated or 
improved, but had gone on from bad to worse during the 
whole of this period. He thought it unwiso and mischiev- 
ous for Congress to deceivo itself and delude the country 
any longer. . Sir, it is high time this delusion was expel- 
led, and the public opinion disabused in relation to the 
ability of this Government to regulate and control the pa- 
per medium supplied by the State banks. Congress never 
has done this, and never can do; we have not the power; 
it resides in the States, and they alone can apply a remedy. 
If there are petitioners here, it is our duty to refer them to 
the States. The evils of our paper system are too deeply 
rooted, and its ramifications too extensive, to be reached by 
any indirect measures of Congress. It is idle, therefore, 
to keep up this delusion ; and now, sir, is the time to dispel 
it. One branch of the Government—the Executive—has 
done its duty, At this great crisis in our monctary affairs, 
he has spoken with the fearlessness and honesty which be- 
came the Chief Magistrate of an enlightened people. The 
President has done his duty, let Congress do its duty; let 
us boldly and honestly tell those who apply here for the 
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correction of the evils of the paper currency, that we have 
no power to apply a remedy; that they have mistaken the 
tribunal, and appealed to the wrong forum. Let us refer 
them to the States; let us tell them that the remedy is in 
their own hands, and that it depends on themselves wheth- 
er they will continue to suffer all the evils of a depreciated 
and vicious paper currency, unsettling the value of proper- 
ty, deranging all the pursuits of business, and corrupting 
the morals of the community, or apply an adequate reme- 
dy. Mr. N. said he had no doubt what would be their 
final decision on this great question; he concurred fully 
with the distinguished author of the letter to Sherrod Wil- 
liams, that an intelligent ‘‘ people, like those composing the 
States of this confederacy, will not long stand by and see 
the currency of their respective States corrupted, the value 
of their property unsettled, and all their interests deranged, 
by the imprudence or cupidity of the banking corporations, 
without finding and enforcing an effectual, and, at the 
same time, a-constitutional remedy.” Such remedy they 
cannot find here. 

What, then, do gentlemen expect can be further done 
for the relief of the country? ‘Those who so earnestly call 
for measutes of relief, he thought, were bound to suggest 
their plans. He should like to see their relief measures. 
The favorite measure of relief we all understand; but, as 
they cannot obtain that, what are their other measures ? 
Would they have Congress attempt to regulate the com- 
merce of the people, as well as the currency of the States ? 
Would they have the Government interfere in the private 
pursuits of the citizens to help them ont of their difficulties? 
If we had the power, such interference would most assu- 
redly only make matters worse, and, he feared, be soon de- 
nounced as another ‘‘experiment.” 

To the solemn appeals to the majority for some healing 
measure to relieve the merchants and others from existing 
embarrassments, and to help them in their private affairs, 
he would apply the opinions of two great men and pro- 
found thinkers: < Projectors,” says Adam Smith, ‘*dis- 
turb nature in the course of her operations in human affairs ; 
and it requires no more than to let her alone, and give her 
fair play in the pursuit of her ends, that she may establish 
her designs. Little else is requisite to carry a State to the 
highest degree of opulence, from the lowest barbarism, but 
peace, easy taxes, and a tolerable administration of justice ; 
all the rest being brought about by the natural course of 
things.” This brief sentence contains the principles which 
lie at the foundation of the immortal work of that great man. 

The other opinion is from Thomas Jefferson; scarcely 
inferior as a philosopher, and more experienced as a practi- 
cal statesman. In his first inaugural address, where we 
find more profound and just political maxims than in any 
other publication of the same extent in this or any other 
age or country, he asks the question, ‘‘ What farther is 
wanted to complete the general prosperity 1° and answers 
it as follows: ‘“ One thing more, a wise and frugal Gov- 
ernment, which shall restrain men from injuring one an- 
other, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” Here, 
in a few words, we have the three great requisites of a wise 
and good government-—protection and security, entire free- 
dom in private pursuits, and light taxes, or an econoinical 
administration. 

When Mr. Nixes had concluded— 

The Senate, on motion of Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, ad- 
journed. 
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together with the amendment offered thereto by Mr. Car- 
OUN: 
3 Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, being entitled to the floor, rose 
and said : 
Suffer me, Mr. President, to make to the Senate my ac- 
“knowledgments for its kindness. in adjourning over last 
evening upon my motion, At that time I was too much 


indisposed to proceed ; and, in return for the indulgence of 


the Senate, I can only promise you that I will detain it no 
longer than may become necessary to enable me to submit, 
in as brief a manner as possible, some thoughts on this im- 
portant subject. , 

Sir, in this my first attempt to address this august body, 
of which I have but recently had the honor to become a 
member, I'am not unapprized of the delicacy of my situa- 
tion, surrounded by old, able, and experienced Senators, 
whe have grown gray in the service of the country, in this 
and the other body—men to whom the people have justly 
looked for the doctrines of constitutional liberty. It would 
almost seem presumptuous in me to throw myself into 
this debate; nor could I be pursuaded to do so, to their en- 
tire exclusion, unless under a paramount sense of my duty 
to my State. The country, however, will lose nothing 
from that source, as I understand that the subject now be- 
fore the Senate is one which will undergo a full and ample 
discussion on the part of those distinguished Senators to 
whom the country is looking for information ds to the best 
course to be. pursued, not only on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but on the part of the people; and while it is to be 
hoped that most of them will respond to the call of the Sen - 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Caxuoun,] I am still dis- 
posed to ask your indulgence to the expression of my own 
opinions on a subject on which the views of even such men 
are so opposite and so various. 

Sir, this is a subject of great importance to the interests 
of the country, and one that has caused great anxiety in 
the public mind. It is therefore highly important that the 
whole matter should be laid clearly and fully before the 
people, that they may have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves on the merits of the propositions made here, 
both in favor of and against the views of the Executive. 
For my own part, it is sufficient for më to say that, if I 
know my own heart, I came to this body with a sincere de- 
sire to co-operate with the Executive Government in any 
measures which may benefit the people or restore the 
national prosperity ; and towards the individual now in the 
Executive chair, and the other officers of the Government. 
I have none other than the kindest feelings. But in rela- 
tion to measures proposed for the benefit of the people, T 
hold myself at liberty to examine them fully and freely, 
without being controlled by those trammels which have 
been too often used to force men to act contrary to their con- 

| victions. When I took my seat in this body, it was with 
a full determination to examine carefully for myself the 
various propositions that might be presented, and to decide 
upon them according to their merits. Sir, we were called 
on to aid the Government, because it is obstructed in the 
exercise of its ordinary powers. And when we were told 
that the Government required our aid, that it was embar- 
rassed for the want of money, and that it was necessary for 
Congress to grant it supplies to aid in the course of its ordi- 
nary operations, I did not hesitate, nor did Leven examine 
very closely the propositions in relation to the means of 
those supplies; but, knowing that they came from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, founded on the estimates of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, without any hesitation I voted for the 
bill authorizing the issuc of ‘Treasury notes. I preferred 
the bill as it was, without striking out the provision for in- 
terest on the notes. I was not willing to resort to a tem- 
porary expedient, such as issuing notes without interest, 
which, as heretofore, could serve only to delude the peo- 


ple, and end in disappointment, without any practical 
benefit, : 
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The next billin order was the one to postpone the fourth 
instalment of the deposites with the States. It may not 
be strictly in order, but as great latitude has been given to 
the debate, I beg leave here to give my reasons why I could 
not vote for that bill; and one of the strongest, in my mind, 
was this: that the Government of the United States, 
through the medium of an act of Congress, had raised ex- 
pectations on the part of the States which it ought not to 
disappoint. The States had prepared to receive the money ; 
they accepted the proposition of the Government, proceeded 
to legislate on the subject, and many of the States ap- 
propriated the whole fund: some to the important cause 
of education; some to aid in their works of internal im- 
provement; some in one way, and some in another, bene- 
ficial to the people. The States relied with full confidence 
on the receipt of the money; they had a right so to rely ; 
and, although the facts may not strictly amount to a legal 
contract between the parties, it is certainly so nearly allied 
to one, that it would be doing the greatest injustice to the 
States and people to disappoint their just expectations, by 
withholding the instalment. 

Again: It was admitted by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance that, if the instalment was retained, being 
in paper, it could not be made available in aid of the neces- 
sities of the Treasury, as the Government would not use 
paper, and we would still have to authorize an issue of 
Treasury notes, and a loan of at least $10,000,000. Why, 
then, withhold it from the States, who are willing to re- 
ceive it in the very funds the Government rejects; and 
in many instances can accommodate the matter with their 
own deposite banks, beneficially to the Government, the 
banks, and the States? 

But, viewing it as a question of inconvenience between 
the Government and the States, how stands the case? It 
would certainly be much less inconvenient to the Govern- 
ment to add the amount of the instalment to the amount of 
the loan she is compelled to make, at all events, than it 
would be to the States to lose the benefit of the money at 
this time. These, sir, are some of the reasons that in- 
duced me to vote against that bill. ` I thought it but justice 
to myself to state them, as I gave a-silent vote on that oc- 
casion. 

Sir, I have been surprised to hear this great subject ar- 
gued here as if it were really a question between the Gov- 
ernment on the one side, and the merchants and banks on 
the other—as if the great body of the people had‘no stake 
or interest in the matter. Do gentlemen really suppose ` 
that the banks and merchants are not creditors as well as 
debtors? Do they not know that for every dollar the banks 
and merchants owe, the people owe them.at least as much? 
Do they not know that you cannot oppress the banks and 
the merchants, without producing a corresponding pressure 
on their debtors, the people? Will not the importing mer- 
chants call upon their debtors, the retail merchants? ‘The 
retail merchants are involved; but are they alone? No, 
sir; they go to their debtors, the people, with their demand 
augmented by their profite on the goods. The whole, sir, 
falls on the consumer. In this way the disasters of all 
classes in the country are necessarily identified. Sir, you 
cannot oppress the banks or the merchants, unless you, by 
the same measures, embarrass their customers, the people. 
If you put your iron band on them, they resort to the peo- 
ple; and on the people ultimately the evil must fall. It is 
not the fact, that this is a controversy between the Govern- 
ment, and the banks and importing merchants. It is a 
question involving the interests and prosperity of the entire 
country ; and, sir, I am glad itisso. “I should be extremely 
sorry to see the time when the great interests of the com- 
munity shall be so separated that one may fall without the 
others. They are all -embarked-in the same national ves- 


sel, bound to the same port; and equal regard should be 
paid to them-all. “ 
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It is admitted on all hands that, throughout the country, 
from one end to the other, confidence is destroyed. Yet it 
is said, truly, that we possess all the elements of prosperity, 
which only require to be putin action. But, sir, look at 
the state of our exchanges, Gold and silver, at Nashville, 
commands eighteen per cent: premium; United States Bank | 
notes- are bought up by brokers at twelve and a half per 
cent:, to be sold by them at fifteen; Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tacky paper, from eight to ten per cent. premium. Such is 
the. state of the money market there, as stated in the Nash- 
ville Banner; and so it is all over the country—at a pre- 
mium at one ‘place, and at a discount at another. Sir, it 
is impossible for the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, 
or any other individual to know what to do; such and so 
great is the destruction of public confidence and the de- 
rangement of the currency and exchanges. But we are 
told from very high authority, that the Government has 
nothing to do with the exchanges ; that the merchants must 
manage them themselves, or that other means must be pro- 
vided than those of Government. If, by this doctrine, I 
am to understand that Government has no power to fix the 
rate of exchanges, I admit its correctness. But if the Ex- 
ecutive means to say that Government has no power to aid 
in the application of the appropriate remedy for the de- 
ranged and obstructed exchanges of the country, I wholly 
disagree with him. Sir, it is an after-thought, to answer 
a particular occasion. It is an opinion never advanced be- 
fore by any statesman. Such, sir, was not the opinion of 
President Jackson, or his advisers, at any time of his ad- 
ministration. 

It will be recollected that, during the time of the bank 
war, when the power of the Executive government was ar- 
rayed against the Bank of the United States, it was de- 
clared that one of the important functions of the bank, due 
to the interests of the people, was, to regulate the ex- 
changes; and therefore it was contended that it ought to be 
continued as the Government agent. On the opposite side, 
it was contended that the local banks, the State banks, the 
Government deposite banks, would regulate the exchanges 
with as much advantage to the people of the United States 
as the United States Bank. And yet it never was contend- 
ed that the power of the Government, in its fiscal opera- 
tions, could not be constitutionally directed, so as to reg- 
ulate the exchanges of the country. Allow me to read an 
extract from President Jackson himself, in which the regu- 
lation of the exchanges was considered an important part of 
the duties of the fiscal agent of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. The President, considering the matter of so 
much importance, uses the following language, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the American people that the local banks, 
while they would perform equally well the ordinary duties 
of the Bank of the United States, would also perform the 
same office equally well, in regulating the exchanges of the 
country. He says: 

4t Experience continues to realize the expectations enter- 
tained, as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the 
duties of fiscal agents for the Government. At the time of 
the removal of the deposites, it was alleged by the advo- 
cates of the Bank of the United States that the State banks, 
whatever might be the regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, could not make the transfers required by the Govern- 
ment, or negotiate the domestic exchanges of the country. 
It is now well ascertained that the real domestic exchanges, 
performed through discounts by the United States Bank and 
its twenty-five branches, were, at least, one-third less than 
those of the deposite banks for an equal period of time; and 
if a comparison be instituted between the amount of service 
rendered by these institutions, on the broader basis which 
has been used by the advocates of the United States Bank 
in estimating what they consider the domestic exchanges 
transacted by it, the result will be still more favorable to 
the deposite banks.” — Message of 1886. 


Does any one suppose that President Jackson and his 
cabinet would have thought it so important to satisfy the 
public mind of the ability of the deposite banks, as fiscal 
agents of the Government, to regulate and assist in pro- 
curing a wholesome state of the domestic. exchanges, if, in 

! truth and in fact, the Government had no. constitutional 
right to act in the matter? 

It appears, sir, from a paper now before me, that such 
also were the views of Mr. Van Buren, as expressed in his 

! letter to Sherrod Williams. I read this, sir, for the pur- 
pose of showing that the idea of denying to the Govern- 
ment, through its fiscal agents, the power to aid in the reg- 
ulation of the exchanges, is an after-thought, to answer, as 
F said before, a particular purpose. Mr. Van Buren, in 
the letter referred to, says: 

‘< The principal grounds relied upon for a bank, to es- 
tablish its utility and necessity, as I understand them, are, 

‘c Ist. That such an institution is necessary for the trans- 
mission and safe-keeping of the public moneys; 

° «2d. To secure a safe, cheap, and convenient system 
of domestic exchange ; and 

*©3d, To make and preserve a sound currency. 

‘s The official reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 
show, first, that the average amount of money annually 
transferred by the Bank of the United States, from. 1820 
to 1823, was from ten to fifteen millions of dollars; and 
the amount transferred by deposite banks, from June, 1835, 
to April, 1836, or about ten months, over seventeen. mil- 
lions of dollars; in both cases the operation has been with- 
out loss, failure, or expense. In regard to domestic ex- 
changes, the following facts are also established by the same 
authentic source, viz: That the amount of domestic ex- 
changes, performed at the last returns by the deposite banks, 
exceeded thirty-five millions of dollars; and at no return, 
for many months, has it been less than twenty-five mil- 
lions; which, at an average of thirty millions at each re- 
turn, would be, in a year, one hundred and eighty millions, 
if each bill of exchange run on an average of sixty days.” 

Now, sir, do not gentlemen see the vast amount of the 
currency of the country operating as a circulating medium, 
which assumes the character of bills of exchange; and do 
they not see the fatal consequences to the business and 
prosperity of the country, resulting from the derangement 
of this part of the medium of circulation, and the vast im- 
portance of regulating it by the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, as no other power can do it? Sir, it appears con- 
clusive to my mind that, when Mr. Van Buren was can- 
vassing for the presidency, he did not pretend that the 
Government had not the power to aid in the regulation 
of the currency and the exchanges. I think, sir, I have 
sustained the position, clearly, that such was not the opin- 
ion of the late Executive, and that such was not the view 
of Mr. Van Buren when he was canvassing for the presi- 
dency. But now, in order to sustain the divorce bill, 
which withdraws the aid of Government in regulating the 
currency and exchanges, it is necessary to repudiate the 
idea that Government should aid in regulating the curren- 
cy and the exchanges, and to show that she has no power 
over this matter. 

Again, sir: we hear from different quarters—I know 
not whence it originates—but we hear the ery of ‘* propose 
your questions; bring forward your counter-propositions, 
if you are opposed to those of the administration; this is 
a contest between the aristocracy of wealth and the de- 
mocracy of numbers.” Sir, I know not what the aristoc- 
racy is like, or of what it is composed. There may be 
such a thing in some of the older States, but it is unknown. 
in the State from which I come. There, all are on an 
equality ; or, rather, there is but one line of distinction be- 
tween them; and that is the line which divides vice from 
virtue, honesty from villany; every man standing on his 
own-merits, without regard to those factitious.and invidi- 
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ous distinctions. But, even if such a line existed, are we 
to array one class of citizens against another—to excite 
envy and enmity on the one part, and contempt and hatred 
on the other? No, sit; under this Government all are on 
the same platform of equality, uninfluenced by artifical 
distinctions not founded ‘on personal merit, and stimulated 
by the glorious consideration that the door to the highest 
offices within the. gift of the people is alike open to all. 
Sir, as to the embarrassments of the country—the great 
and menacing crisis‘at which we have arrived—I have but 
a few words to offer. We must be guided mainly by the 
light of experience in providing a remedy. Again and 
again has it. been ascribed to the same cause—of overtra- 
ding, speculation, expansion of bank paper, et cetera, The 
people, it is said, have become consumers, and not pro- 
ducers. No doubt,. these are some of the immediate causes 
of the evilé complained of. But I have my own views on 
this subject; made up, (not here, for I have been eight 


years from the Capitol, but at home,) with the people; and, 


I think I know their views; they are founded on plain 
common sense. - Tt is said there has been great overtrading, 
too much speculation, too much bank paper. Sir, I admit 
the fact; but standing here as I do, I feel it due to myself, 
to my State, and to gentlemen here, that I should not 
withhold my more particular views on this subject—not 
for the purpose of criminating others, or of disuniting us; 
this would do no good; we ought, as far as possible, only 
to recur to the past to guide us in future, and to unite in 
attaining the great object of the session. . I will not say, 
therefore, that this, that, or the other measure was wrong, 
for the purpose of censuring any one; but I do say that 
the people have a right to know all that they can know 
from us respecting them; they are looking with intense 
anxiety to this body, both for information and relief, 

Sir, I attribute this crisis of the country to something 
different from the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Car- 
uouN ;) and, in doing so, I judge by the times of different 
events, and by their effects on the people. T know, sir, 
the great ability of that gentleman to argue away our com- 
mon sense, and almost induce us to believe that a thing is 
not what is apparent on its face. I attribute these embar- 
rassments and disasters to the destruction of the national 
bank, and the removal of the deposites, in the first instance, 
as the great moving cause. I cannot be satisfied without 
speaking the truth. Previous to changing the deposites, 
these difficulties were unknown; the exchanges were un- 
obstructed, and almost without expense; and bank paper 
was everywhere redeemed with specie. But the moment 
you said “break down the Bank of the United States,” 
and it became evident that you would succeed in its pros- 
tration, these evils were excited; and banks sprang up, 
and- banking capital. increased all over the country, in a 
manner without a parallel in the banking history of this or 
any other nation. Your next step was to remove the de- 
posites of the Government from the United States Bank to 
the selected local banks. These deposite banks, so soon 
as they received the public revenue, were encouraged— 
nay, compelled—by the Government to expand their issues ; 
it was expected and required at their hands, befure the Gov- 
emment would give them the use and control of the public 
revenue. The vacuum created by the withdrawal from 
circulation of the notes of the Bank of the United States 
was to be supplied by this better currency, as the people 
were told. . The banks, thus encouraged and stimulated 
by Government, expanded their issues, until the whole 
country was flooded with. their paper; property of every 
kind took a sudden rise, except the public lands; produce 
was high, and paper money as plenty almost as the leaves 
on the trees of the forest. The temptation was too great; 
the people were seized with a kind of speculating mania; 
milions of dollars were drawn from the banks, and in- 
vested in public lands and other property ; a great. de- 


mand was created for merchandise, in consequence of the 
facility with which money was obtained; and the import- 
ing merchant, willing to share in the golden harvest, made 
large importations; the whole country presented a Most 
flourishing aspect, and the friends of the measures pointed 
with pride and self-gratulation to all these evidences of 
prosperity, and cried, ‘* Now who can doubt the wisdom 
of our measures?” In the midst of all this cheering, while 
the banks were pursuing the very course pointed out to 
them by Government, they were met by the cruel Treas- 
ury circular, the order în council, which required all pay- 
ments for public lands to be made in gold and silver. Sir, 
what was the consequence of this order? Why, sir, it at 
once created a suspicion of bank paper; and that suspicion 
immediately ran through the public mind like fire through 
a dry western prairie; it was the tocsin of alarm to the 
people; public confidence was soon destroyed ; and the con- 
sequence was, that specie soon commanded a premium. A 
run commenced upon the banks, by -the holders of their 
notes; but even this they could (most of them) have stood, 
but private depositors became alarmed, and withdrew their 
deposites, and hoarded them up; and the final consequence 
was the suspension of specie payments. Sir, thus by 


your own acts you have aggravated the very disaster 
which you produced, and which, in the first place, you 
ought to have prevented, and, in the second place, to have 
temedied. This state of things became contagious, and 


the contagion extended itself to every country, and to every 
interest, directly or remotely connected with us, with a 
violence proportioned to the intimacy of the connexion and 
the quantum of the interest involved. The extent .of the 
injury sustained by the issuing of the Treasury order in 
council is not to be measured by its operation on the specie 
of the country, by diverting it from the channels in which 
the laws of trade required it to flow, but by the effect it 
produced on the public mind prejudicial to the credit, cur- 
rency, and business of the nation. Sir, from the first mo- 
ment T saw that order, I had no doubt of the approach of 
the final catastrophe. The hanks, pressed on the one 
hand by the Government, and by their depositors and the 
holders of their notes on the other, were wholly unprepa- 
red and unable to stand up. I contend, sir, that the Gov- 
ernment stimulated the banks to the unwarrantable expan- 
sion of their issues, in the first instance, by her measures; 
and then, by her counter-policy, produced the catastrophe 
which followed. I presume these measures were adopted 
from patriotic motives; but, sir, can there be a question 
as to their wisdom? 

It is admitted by all, that t 
ment must be collected and dis ursed ; and that, in order 
to perform this operation, fiscal agents must be employed, 
The great question, then, submitted to us, is, what shall 
be the agent? That we may decide that question, Mr. 
President, with all the lights of experience and reason. be- 
fore us, it seems necessary to recur to the past policy of 
the Government. I do not this, sir, for the purpose of 
criminating or reproaching others who have differed from 
me on this policy—far, very far, from it. I recur to it as 
a matter of history of past events, that should not be lost 
to. the statesman of the present time, while anxiously seek- 
ing for the true position of the vessel of state, and for the 
best means of extricating her from her perilous situation. 
The people want. to be Placed in a condition that they can 
pursue their various avocations with safety. The matters 
connected with this bill should be finally and forever deci- 
ded, not to be disturbed without good cause: for it would be 
better for the people to know what they have to depend up- 
on, though it might not appear at first so beneficial to their 
interests, than to be eternally deceived and deluded by 
$$ experiments” and «« expedients,” only proving that, even 
in these days, there are’ men who are ‘rich in promises, 
but poor in performances.” Sir, the fiscal- operations of 
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.this Government have been, for a great portion of the time 
since the adoption of the Federal constitution, aided by a 
national bank. The first institution of the kind was. estab- 
lished under the administration of, and approved by, Pres- 
ident Washington, the father of his country. It passed a 
Congress composed of a large number of the very men who 
formed our glorious constitution. I mention this fact for 
the purpose of answering an objection to a national bank, 
founded on these positions: first, that it is unconstitution- 
al; secondly, anti-republican, and dangerous to liberty. I 
hear these objections urged fram all quarters, by the politi- 
cians of the present day. Do these gentlemen suppose that 
the framers of the constitution themselves did not know 
what powers were intended to be given by that instrument, 
or that they would so recently after its adoption wantonly 
violate its provisions? Or can they believe that these pa- 
triots and sages would have adopted a measure anti-repub- 
lican, and dangerous to liberty, so soon after they had 
crowned themselves-with unfading laurels, in that glorious 
stiuggle which ended in the prostration of regal power, 
and the establishment of these free institutions under which 
we live, at once the envy of monarchs and the pride of 
freemen? Alter this bank had discharged the duties as- 
signed to it for the term of its charter, the local banks were 
tried, fairly tried, and proved wholly inefficient to discharge 
the duties which the United States Bank had performed ; 
and the Government was compelled to ask for the charter 
of another national bank, ‘This call was responded to, fa- 
vorably, by almost the entire democracy of the nation, and 
by many who had voted against the old bank. ‘The act 
was approved of by that great apostle of constitutional lib- 
erty, Mr. Madison ; it subsequently received the approval 
of the highest judicial tribunal in your country, decid- 
ing the question of constitutionality—that great jurist, 
Chief Justice Marshall, on the bench. Sir, is this ques- 
tion of constitutionality never to rest? It has been do- 
cided in every way known to the constitution. Why, 
then, disturb it? I have said, Mr. President, that a great 
part of the time the Government hag existed, she has used, 
as hor fiscal agent, a bank of the United States; and, let 
me add, up to the day of the removal of the deposites, not 
one dollar was ever lost to the Government, from any mis- 
management on the part of this agent. Her revenues were 
received and disbursed, in every part of the nation, with a 
promptness and safety almost incredible. The domestic 
exchanges of the country were aided, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. ‘I'he currency, the vital principle of 
industry, was sound, astonishingly sound; all of the banks 
redeeming their notes, on demand, with specie. Sir, it 
may safely be said, that no people ever before had so safe, 
sọ uniform, and so convenient a circulating medium. It 
was exactly suited to the enterprise of the American peo- 
ple—-a mixed currency; a paper currency, convertible Into 
the precious metals at the will of the holder. I would to 
Heaven, Mr. President, that we had just such a currency 
at this time, in lieu of the deranged circulating medium 
which has been forced upon us by the mistaken policy of 
the late adininistration. But, is this all? No, sir. ‘The 
fiscal agent of the Government, the Bank of the United 
States, uot only discharged all these duties to the Govern- 
ment without the loss of a dollar, but it actually paid to 
the Government the sum of one million five hundred thou- 
saud dollars, as a bonus for the privilege. Why, then, 
why, let me ask, did the Government abandon this agent; 
give up the bonus, which was increased to three million by 
the act which passed Congress, and met the velo power of 
the President; give up the benefits arising from a sound 
and wholesome state of the exchanges and currency, and 
ask to be delivered from that union? Sir, I was opposed 
to that divorce; first, because I thought the old matron a 
mainstay in the family; and, secondly, because I could not 
discover any of the predicted advantages that were to arise 
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from the new alliauce with the local bauks. I viewed the 
matter then, as those who are asking for a divorce from 
that union seem to view it now; and gentlemen will excuse 
me if I cannot have much confidence in the new “ expedi- 
ents” of those who, like the present Executive, with a full 
knowledge of the results of former trials of the State bank 
system, still urged it upon the Amcrican people as alto- 
gether entitled to their confidence and regard. I was some- 
what surprised to see the open avowal of the President, in 
his message, read to us a few days ago. He says “local 
banks have been employed for the deposite and distribution 
of the revenue at all times, partially; and, on three differ- 
ent occasions, exclusively : first, anterior to the establish- 
ment of the first Bank of the United States; secondly, in 
the interval between the termination of that institution, and 
the charter of its successor ; and, thirdly, during the limited 
period that has now so abruptly closed. The connexion, 
thus repeatedly attempted, proved unsatisfactory on each 
successive occasion.” Then why did they resort to it 
again? They openly avow, and admit the fact, that it 
(the “* experiment”) had been tried twice before. But 
there two are simple facts, admitted by the President, that 
to me speak volumes in favor of the wisdom of a Wash- 
ington, a Madison, and their cotemporaries, in establishing 
a national bank; they are these: that even the most des- 
perate of the officers of the army that has been employed 
in the war against the bank while living, and against its 
ghost since ils decease, cannot say—has not dared to say— 
that it had not at all times discharged its fiscal duties. with 
fidelity ; and, secondly, it is admitted that the operations of 
the Government became obstructed, in cach case, when the 
Bank of the United States was dispensed with as a fiscal 
agent of the Government. 

I come now, Mr. President, to speak of the bill before 
the Senate, known here as the divorce bill. F was oppo- 
sed, as I have told you, to the original divorce; I was still 
more opposed to the object of your then choice; and had 
I been hero, in the name of my country I would have for- 
bidden the bans. But you married, and I now find the 
groom, and nearly all the wedding guests, in favor of 
another divorce. Sir, upon principles of common law, you 
are not entitled to it; you winked at—nay more, you seduced 
your bride from the path of virtue; and you ought not to 
be allowed to take advantage of your own wrong. But, 
sir, I am ready to confess that I am much more opposed 
to the object of your third union, than I am to a separation 
from the darling of your second choice. : 

Sir, this sub-Treasury scheme of divorcing the Govern- 
ment from the banks and people is, in my mind, the most 
alarming proposition that has ever been presented to the 
American people. In vain did our revolutionary sires shed 
their blood in the contest for liberty; in vain did the sages 
and patriots of that eventful epoch contend for the glorious 
privileges which we enjoy, if, at this day of the republic, 
we are to surrender up to the Executive, and to his imme- 
diate advisers, the liberties of this great people. Sir, when 
the patriot daily sees the immense powers claimed for, and 
exercised by, the Executive, has he not just cause for 
alarm? ‘The veto power is his; the army is his; the navy 
is his; the appointing and removing power of all the infe- 
rior officers of Government is his; the sword is bis; and 
lic now asks for the purse. Shall we give itto him? Shall 
we surrender up the treasures of the nation—the hard 
earnings of the people—into his hands, as is proposed by 
this bill. Never, Mr. President, with my consent—never, 
never. I speak not with reference to the present Chief 
Magistrate. Iam discussing this matter upon principle. 
Sir, I have reason for alarm, when I see the other powers 
of the Government surrendered up, one at a time, either 
before or after the exercise of the veto, to the will of one 
man. , How can [ forbear to look with jealousy and alarm 
at a power so inordinate in its desires, and so engulfing in 
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its effects? This bill, sir, surrenders up the remnant of 
power which we had still left with us. T object to it be- 
cause of the vast increase of Executive power and patron- 
age it confers, first, by giving up the sole control of the 
revenues of the nation; and, secondly, by the vast increase 
of officers it authorizes. In addition to the land and cus- 
tom-house offices now in existence, it will be necessary to 
astablish a great many more as sub-treasuries; add to these 
the twelve thousand post offices, all of which are to be lit- 
tle treasuries, and, sir, then come the visiters and exami- 
ners of these offices—as the bill requires an examination 
once, at least, each year—and you have an army of officers 
traversing every part of the country at the bid of the Ex- 
ecutive, paid from the public moneys by the President, and 
bound, upon pain of dismissal from office to obey the Ex- 
ecutive or party fiat. Sir, Iam unwilling, by any vote of 
mine, to contribute to this result. But, sir, will the pub- 
lic money be safe? This is a question of great importance. 
Experience tells us that it will not; and, my word for it, 
when it shall have been tried to the satisfaction of those 
who are now pressing it upon us, the defalcations will be 
found a much more formidable item in the unavailable 
fonds than what appears against the national bank. But, 
in addition to this, you give up the bonus paid by the Uni- 
ted States Bank. You give up the advantages resulting 
to the country from a well-regulated currency and a whole- 
some state of the exchanges, and you pay not less than 
$100,000 annually to carry on the “expedient,” without 
one countervailing benefit. 
Sir, there is another objection to this measure more for- 
midable, in my mind, than any of those I have attempted 
to urge. You propose to separate your fortunes from the 
destinies of the great body of the people; to make this Gov- 
ernment, which I have always understood to be a Govern- 
ment of the people, an alien to their interest; you propose 
to give the Government and its officers gold and silver, and 
leave the people to struggle on with such a currency as the 
States may furnish. Sir, I know this people love the Gov- 
ernment; I am not unapprized of their deep-rooted devotion 
to the institutions under which they live. Have they not 
on all occasions, in times of peril, when the existence of 
the nation was threatened by a hostile foe, rallied to the 
standard of their country, and laid down their lives a vol- 
untary sacrifice on. the altar of liberty? And shall they 
then be told, in times of difficulty and embarrassment, that 
this Government will take care of itself—that it has no 
power to assist the people—that it will provide for its own 
officers the precious metals, although the consequence may 
be ruin to the people? Sir, let those who are pressing this 
matter upon them not presume too far. It is not your 
parchment roll, called a constitution, that holds this people 
together; it is a supposed community of interest: and 
whenever you shall satisfy them that the Government of 
their choice has no common interest with the people, the 
governed, that moment they will lose all attachment to the 
constitution, and either dissolve themselves from a Govern- 
ment of requisitions and burdens, and not of benefits, or 
they will seek redress in a change of rulers. Sir, I am 
no prophet; yet, judging from the voice you have heard 
from the West, and the responsive echoes from the East, 
if you earry these measures, in the course of my senatorial 
term of six years you will see these tables turned, and a 
confident majority reduced to a harmless minority here ; 
and in that event—mark my words to-day—you will hear 
a voice long and loud coming from that minority crying for 
another divorce from the evils of this measure. I hope in 
this I may be mistaken; but such are my opinions of the 
evil consequences which must result from this measure 
that I hazard the opinion. i 
But, sir, as the representative in part of one of the 
Western States, F protest against this measure as being of 
the most noxious character to our interest. Does not 


every Western man see that its practical effect must be to. 
drain ali our specie from us, through the land offices and 
post offices, and expend it here and on the Eastern waters 
in-the creation of a navy, breakwaters, light-houses, forti- 
fications, &.? Since you have abandoned the doctrines 
of internal improvement, we have no objects for national 
expenditure, except, to be sure, the Cumberland road; and 
the expenditure on that is a drop in the bucket when com- 
pared with the amount received by the Government from 
the people of the State. Again: I object to this bill as 
being wholly illusory, and presenting a false issue to the 
people. It is not a question now, whether the people will 
have specie er paper in their common business transactions. 
This Government has no power over the State banks; they 
are the creatures of the Legislatures of the different States; 
and whether this bill passes or not, the people of the States 
will have a paper currency: and the true question for them 
to decide is, whether they prefer a local paper exclusively, 
or whether they would prefer a national paper of universal 
circulation, controlling the State issues within wholesome 
bounds, and convertible into specie at the will of the holder. 

Sir, let us examine for a moment the consequences that 
must necessarily result from any measure, at this time, 
reducing the property of this nation to a metallic value. 
Would it not at once amount, in effect, to a confiscation of 
at least two-thirds of the property in the country? Would 
it not increase, as two to one, the debts of the people? 
And how, let me ask, do gentlemen suppose the debtors— 
either merchants, banks, or people—can pay their debts, 
if specie should be required? Property must come to the 
hammer of the auctioneer; and the sacrifice would create 
ruin, wide-spread ruin. Sir, I would rather see a foreign 
army in your country, than to see the property of every 
debtor brought to the hammer on a specie demand. The 
desolation would be far less. Innocent and unoffending 
families, who are ‘in supposed affluence to-day, would be 
beggars to-morrow; thrown upon the cold charity of an 
unfriendly world. Sir, I cannot see it. I would avert it 
if I could, But, if gentlemen will go on, let them take 
the responsibility. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Carnoux] told you that the disease was debt, and he knew 
of no cure but to pay it. This may be true; but does not 
that Senator know that it is in vain to tell men to pay their 
debts, if you take from them the ability and means of pay- 
ment? If you render the property with which they might 
pay valueless, how do you expect them to pay? Do gen- 
tlemen suppose that there is specie enough in this nation 
to pay the one-fourth of the debts, independently of answer- 
ing the ordinary medium of circulation? If they do, I can 
only say that they have surely not examined the subject. 

Sir, I have detained the Senate much longer than I had 
anticipated before I rose. I will say a few words relative 
to the amendments of the Senators from South Carolina 
and Missouri, { Messrs. CALHOUN and Bznron,]and resume 
my seat. l 

I cannot go for the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. It assumes the same principle of the bill; that 
is, that the Government, in the collection of its dues, will, 
at given periods, refuse to take the paper of specie-paying 
banks, and will collect all its revenue in specie. I object 
to the principle, and cannot give any vote that can be con- 
strued into a sanction of such doctrines., 

The amendment of the Senator from Missouri is still 
worse in principie. Thatamendment gives a premium on 
the part of Government of one per cent. for all the gold 
that may be paid by her debtors. What does this mean ? 
What can be the object? Is it to draw all the gold of the 
country into the Government vaults, for the benefit of its 
favorites? For if the Government gives one per cent., 
surely she will not pay it out in her ordinary business 
transactions at par. 


I cannot close my remarks, Mr. President, without say- 
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ing that I entertained strong hopes, when I came here, that 
we should he able to unite on some measure that would 
restore confidence, regulate the currency, and give relief to 
the people. But I am now compelled to say that, in my 
opinion, we shall do nothing to meet their just expectations ; 
and my fondest hopes will end in disappointment. I shall 
vote, as a choice of evils, for the bill of the gentleman 
from Virginia; but I must say I have little or no confidence 
in it. Still I do not think it so objectionable as the sub- 
Treasury scheme, My opinion has been, and still continues 
to be, that experience has proven that a national bank, prop- 
erly guarded in its powers, is an indispensable fiscal agent 
to the Govemment, as well as absolutely necessary as a 
general regulator of ‘the currency, and of the exchanges, 
and of the issues of the local banks. A majority here, 
however, think otherwise; and it will be for the people 
ultimately to decide the matter ; and in that decision let all 
acquiesce. Iam sure I have nv personal interest in sus- 
taining any bank. `I never owned a dollar of stock in a 
‘bank in my life, nor do I expect to do so; but I have an 
interest in sustaining those measures that may benefit the 
people. Their interest is my interest, and my interest is 
their interest. 

Mr. President, I know I have oceupied too much of the 
time of the Senate; yet I offer no other apology than the 
importance of the subject: and, in resuming my seat, I 
return to the Senate my unfeigned thanks for the marked 
respect and attention which it has honored me with in this 
my first attempt to address it. 

When Mr. Sarva had concluded— 

Mr. STRANGE, of North Carolina, rose and said: 

Mr. President: That our country is now in a most ex- 
tvaordinary and interesting crisis seems to be conceded on 
all hands; and the public mind is greatly distracted as to 
the causes of this crisis, its nature, and the course it be- 
hooves Congress to pursue under it. In this state of things, 
every man to whom a high trust is committed in relation 
to these subjects, and especially cach member of this body, 
ought openly and frankly to offer his views and opinions 
concerning them. By public opinion all the measures adopt- 
ed by Congress must ultimately be tested; and, that public 
opinion may have fuir play, and our constituents an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the fidelity of their representatives on 
every measure so important as the one under consideration, 
the reasons which have determined them should accompany 
their votes. It is this consideration that impels me to ask 
the attention of the Senate on the present occasion; for T 
know full well that I might as well address the marble pil- 
lars which surround us, as this honorable body with any 
reasonable hope of bringing conviction to a single mind. 
But I am solicitous that public opinion should be sound in 
the State which I have the honor in part to represent, and 
while I bring my own opinions in review before my constit- 
uents, I shall make an effort, feeble though it may be, to 
furnish them with the reasons on which they are founded. 

I have said, sir, that three questions naturally arise out 
of this crisis. First, its causes, about which there is much 
contraricty of opinion. Many, resorting to the method so 
common with those who are determined to find fault, of 
using some general terms of censure, calculated to catch the 
public ear, and carry away the judgment, without present- 
ing it with any distinct object upon which it may exercise 
itself, charge it to tampering with the currency by the Ex- 
ecutive of the Union. This form of expression, like most 
others upon political subjects in use among us, is borrowed 
from England. It was freely used in that country during 
Mr. Vansittart’s administration, when (as now with us) 
the paper currency being greatly inflated, an effort was made 
by those who saw the vortex of ruin towards which the na- 
tion was tending, to rescue it, with Mr. Canning at their 
head, and these were branded by the minister himself as 
tamperers with the currency. Experience, however, tri- 


umphantly vindicated the former, and convicted the latter 
of the rankest empiricism in matters of currency. Our mod- 
ern politicians, not content with the use of the term as it 
originally came from the lips of the British minister, have 
degraded it to a more fit expression of their own bitterness, 
and called it tinkering with the currency, as if they sought 
to lower the Executive of their country to equality with the 
mean and contemptible employment of a tinker. Others 
come forward and boldly specify the measures of Govern- 
ment which, as they say, have produced all this mischief. 
Of this latter course no one can complain. It is a fair and 
manly mode of treating the subjeet. It appeals to the high 
and intellectual faculties of our nature, and not to our low 
passions and ignoble prejudices. I hope never to see the 
day when the measures of any administration are not to be 
arraigned at the bar of public opinion, and fairly tried by 
the people of this country, and approved and applauded, or 
condemned and abandoned; and, if either the past or pres- 
ent administration has made any false step, I care not how 
soon it is pointed out, and every man in the country made 
to see it. 

The immediate cause of our difficulties, every one, I be- 
lieve, admits to be an undue spirit of speculation and over- 
trading. But it is said that the Government itself has stim- 
ulated that spirit, and given to it its undue action. That 
such, to some extent, may have been the accidental effect 
of the removal of the deposites, and the consequent destruc- 
tion of the United States Bank, in suffering numerous lo- 
cal banks to come into existence, which could not else have 
lived, and thus swell the paper currency, is not improbable. 
But, then, it is to be remarked that this would have been 
very ineflicient without the co-operation of other causes 
much more powerful, which I shall notice presently, and 
with which there can be no pretence for charging the ad- 
ministration; and, besides, it was not the direct action of 
this measure adopted by the administration, but the conduct 
of the States themselves, in the exercise of their free, sov- 
ercign power, in chartering banks over which the adminis- 
tration could exercise no control, which armed the measure 
with all its supposed power of mischief. 

The next measure which can properly be called an ad- 
ministration measure, to which mischief is imputed, is the 
specie circular; and I, for one, am altogether willing that 
the present and past administrations should be made fully 
responsible for it. If it be true (and no one, I fancy, can 
deny it) that the evils of the times are the offspring of spec- 
ulation and overissues of banks, it would seem to follow 
that any thing which had a tendency to check these causes 
in the full tide of their action, must have mitigated the evils 
they were producing, and partially averted the catastrophe 
they were preparing. Surely the land speculations have 
contributed largely to the evils of the times; surely extrav- 
agant bank issues have stimulated, if they have not been the 
very food of, the land speculations, besides having been the 
parent of other great and numerous evils. Did not the spe- 
cie circular check the land speculations? Did not the spe- 
cie circular check the banks in their career of expansion ? 
If it did not this it did nothing, and is an idle subject either 
for praise or censure. But it did this, to some extent, and 
in so doing effected good, and my only regret is, it was ca- 
pable of doing so little. Its effects have, I believe, been 
overrated, both by its friends and its enemies. 

I know of no other measure which can justly be imputed 
to the administration, and to which any effect can be as- 
cribed in the production of the present crisis. But there 
are two measures, which I shall notice in their order, hav- 
ing vast efficiency in bringing it about. The first is the act 
of Congress, passed in 1834, for altering the relative value 
of gold and silver. This measure met, I believe, with favor 
from all parties. In the pre-existing state of things, we 
seemed to be yielding to other nations a portion of the gold 
which, of right, belonged to ourselves, and all parties pat- 
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riotically united in reclaiming our banished treasure, and 
„cordially adopted the gold bill, as it is called. Nothing 
could. be. more specious than the advantages this measure 
seemed to promise us; and J will not say yet that its ulti- 
mate effect will not be beneficial. But its primary effect 
was to disturb that equilibrium which the currency had 
found under the existing state of things, and, like elevating 
or expanding any portion of a fluid body, the effect was 
that it came pouring over to find its level, and flowed freely 
into this country. Other causes were in action to promote 
this tendency. American stocks and American bonds were 
freely discounted upon in England, and, as the paper cur- 
rency of England could not be used here, the proceeds came 
over in gold. ‘This influx of gold, in place of occupying 
the. channels of trade, which it must have done had they 
not been’ pre-occupied by paper money, flowed into the 
hanks, who, as well from the natural struggle between their 
paper and the gold to occupy the aforesaid channels, as from 
the confidence with which the presence of the gold inspired 
them, continually expanded their paper issues, so that the 
more gold came, the more paper was thrown out to force it 
out of circulation and into the banks. Meantime the Bank 
of England found her specie leaving her, so that, from Oc- 
tober 1, 1833, when it was £10,900,000, it was reduced 
by December 27, 1836, to £4, 300,000: makinga reduction 
in a little upwards of three years of £6, 600,000; or within 
a little more than £300,000 of two-thirds of its whole spe- 
cie Well might the Bank of England become alarmed ; 
and she did become alarmed, and refused further discounts 
for American purposes. What could be more productive 
of dismay to all connected with that kind of business than 
this determination of the Bank of England? Not only were 
expected future supplies cut off, but, as the natural conse- 
quence of the cessation of supply, return was demanded of 
what had been already furnished, at the first moment it 
could lawfully be done. Can any man fail to see in this 
abundant cause for the mercantile distress which followed ? 
Tf there is any cause for wonder, it is that the distress has 
not been greater, especially when we look to another meas- 
ure in this country, which must have accelerated the catas- 
trophe and greatly added to its violence? ‘This is the sec- 
ond. of the two measures before alluded to, and is common- 
ly called the deposite or distribution law. 

This was no measure of the administration; on the con- 
trary, the administration is known to have heen hostile to 
it; but it was passed almost by acclamation by all parties in 
Congress, and received the unwilling assent of the Execu- 
tive. Here is a cause adequate to have deranged the cur- 
rency of the country in the most prosperous and tranquil 
times. It will be remembered that the opposition insist that 
the mere potential removal of the deposites of Government 
from one'side of a street to the other, in the same city, (which 
deposites did not, at the utmost, exceed three millions of 
dollars, ) was competent to the production of the utmost de- 
rangement and distress in the money market. What, then, 
must have been the effect of the removal of near forty mil- 
lions from place to place; scattering it from one end to the 
other of this wide continent; subtracting it from those chan- 
nels of trade where, by the laws of commerce, it had found 
ite way, and forcing it where no channels were open for its 
reception, and where, consequently, they must be created 
by law, through schemes hurried into existence merely to 
find employment for the unexpected treasure? You find 
the States, in different parts of the Union, beset with devi- 
sing plans for disposing of the money so unexpectedly poured 
into their laps, while those from whom it was subtracted are 
parting, as it were, with their very life blood to supply it 
to those who have no use for it. Meantime the money lies 
idle until the States have devised some plan for its absorp- 
tion into the local circulation. 

And do gentlemen rack their imaginations in search of 
causes, when one so adequate for the production of all the 
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phenomena before us is so ready at their hand? And, 
when complicated as itis with the operation of the gold bill, 
as I have already presented it, is not the wonder rather that 
matters are no worse? But, when we bring these causes 
into union with the general causes which seem to have agi- 
tated the whole commercial world, beginning, I believe, in 
China and affecting all Europe, both continental and insu- 
lar, nothing, it seems to me, but an anxious desire to find 
fault would seek for the causes of the crisis in the measures 
of the Government only. 

But I believe, sir, that the foreign causes which have af- 
fected us, and those measures at home to which 1 have ad- 
verted, would have passed by us altogether innocuous, or 
nearly so, but for another cause. Gentlemen have only ad- 
verted to what the physicians call the exciting causes of the 
disease; they have overlooked the far more important and 
radical cause—an injury which has been suffered by the con- 
stitution of the patient, and such an one as has been far 
more instrumental in the production of the present crisis 
than all the exciting causes before noticed. The history of 
our country has presented in its brief course more numer- 
ous and interesting crises than other nations have done who 
could boast centuries of duration. This is probably the 
Joint result of ‘the rapidity of our course and the novelty of 
the political problem we have been engaged in working. 
Launched by the result of our revolutionary struggle upon 
the wide waters of an untried political sea, we were with- 
out charts, and the voice of experience was heard in no dis- 
tinct accents to direct our movements. Nothing, therefore, 
was left to us but to exercise the faculties we possessed in 
drawing upon analogy for guides in our trackless way. 
But I pause to correct myself; we had a chart, the most 
clear and explicit that the timid or skeptical could desire. 
But, alas! not one of those to whom has been committed 
the helm of state has scrupulously steered according to its 
indications, but, trusting to his own sagacity, has given to 
the vessel a wide berth, regardless of consequences; and 
the result has been that, amid clear skies and smooth waters, 
some hidden rock or shoal, against which the slightest at- 
tention to his chart would have secured him, has brought 
up the astonished steersman in his confident career. But 
the vessel has proved staunch, and, with nothing more than 
a change of hands for the control of her movements, she 
has stemmed every difficulty, and pursued her gallant course, 
the pride of her crew, and the admiration of the world. 
The improvident steerage of its predecessors had thickened 
dangers around her, more numerous than those which beset 
the fugitives from the destruction of Troy, when the late 
administration came to the helm; it is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that it could, pursue no direct and onward 
course, but was compelled to adopt expedients to shun this 
rock, and escape that shoal, according to the circumstances 
in which it found itself. Yes, Mr. President, it is to de- 
pattures from the strict requirements of our constitution, 
that the chief, if not all, of our difficulties as a nation may 
be attributed. It is true that disappointment and calamity 
are the lot of man, whether we view him nationally or in- 
dividually ; but, generally, if not invariably, the inquisitive 
mind may trace calamities to the sufferer’s own neglect, or 
wilful transgression of the laws of prudence. Happily, in 
both cases, timely repentance is competent to defeat the 
worst consequences of transgression; and, if the troubles in 
which we are now involved shall bring us to a conviction 
of our errors, and to sober resolution to sin no more, they 
will have answered a most invaluable purpose, and arrested 
us in a mad career, before we have involved ourselves in 
irremediable ruin. Suppose no tariff for protection had 
filled our coffers with useless and dangerous treasure; no 
United States Bank had triumphed over the constitution 
and the currency it had provided ; no systems of internal im- 
provement by the General Government, with all its attend- 
ant extravagances, had been adopted; how invulnerable 
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should we have been to the evils of which we now complain! 
But all these things were done, and our constitution, for 
the formation of which the blood and toil of our forefathers 
had been so liberally poured out and expended, was fast be- 
coming an unmeaning thing—a dead letter ; but the present 
crisis awakens us to.a sense of our present condition, and 
brings us to reflection. A literal construction of that sacred 
instrument which we have all sworn to support, is, in my 
humble judgment, the only rational ground of hope for our 
happiness as a nation, the only guaranty against the evils 
of anarchy, violence, and fraud with which we are threat- 
ened. i 

Having thus glanced at the causes of this crisis in which 
we find ourselves, I come next to consider briefly its na- 
ture. But yesterday we boasted of an overflowing Treas- 
ury, and were at our wit’s end for a place into which it 
might pour its superfluous riches.. Real property was in 
demand at most extravagant prices; labor was high, and 
the products of the soil repaid to their hearts’ content its 
industrious cultivators. Our merchants were daily becom- 
ing millionaires, rivalling in splendor and luxury the 
princes of lands where that title may be borne. Suddenly, 
as though smitten by the hand of some offended deity, or 
as if all that we beheld was a fairy fabrication, dependent 
upon some dissolving spell, the whole scene is reversed. 
Our bloated Treasury has.collapsed; the millions we were 
beseeching somebody to keep for us have disappeared, and 
the public creditor applies in vain for payment in the consti- 
tutional medium. The possession of real estate but marks 
the poverty of him who owns ‘it; the laborer is without 
employment, or toils for half his accustomed compensa- 
tion; our products linger upon our hands, a prey to cor- 
ruption and the moth; and our merchants send forth one 
universal wail from Maine to Florida. These are the 
gloomy features in the crisis, and by many they only are 
seen in their unmitigated darkness; but to me there are 
gleams of the. most cheering brightnoss gilding the gloom, 
and, like the struggling rays of the sun upon the dark 
cloud of evening, come to the heart reflecting promises of 
hope and joy for the approaching morrow. The crisis is 
full of assurance that the wounds of the bruised and bat- 
tered constitution will be healed, and that, stripped of all 
the extraneous appendages which have obscured its beauty 
and simplicity, it will be restored to its legitimate control 
over the affairs of this nation. So far as the Executive is 
concerned, he makes to us the declaration that the consti- 
tution will, in its literal simplicity, be the standard of his 
actions; and it remains for the two Houses of Congress to 
decide whether they will stand by him in the noble resolu- 
tion. T trust they will, and, in that trust, I feel that this 
crisis is one for any thing but despair to the heart of the 
patriot. 

Ihave now adverted to the causes and nature of the 
present crisis, matters in themselves of little consequence, 
and altogether inadequate to the time they have consumed, 
except so far as they may assist us in the determination of 
the third question, namely, what it behooves us to do in 
the present exigency. The evils we have seen are two- 
fold: first, to the United@States Government as a body 
politic, affecting its vital principle, the very current of its 
existence, its fiscal soundness; secondly, to the individu- 
als, or some of them, composing the nation, in blasting 
their present pecuniary prosperity and their hopes for the 
future. ‘These it behooves us to consider with a due sense 
of our responsibilities, and, if in our power, to provide for 
them a remedy. And here permit me to remark that the 
President has been most unjustly accused of having rec- 
ommended nothing adequate to the oceasion; of having 
indicated no relief for the sufferings of the people. Will 
no relief be found, I ask, in the emission of $10,000,000 
in Treasury notes to be thrown into circulation? If the 
want of a sound circulating medium be part of the distress, 


will it not be thus supplied to the amount I have mention- 
ed? And will it not be farther beneficial in infusing more 
vigor into the whole mass of the circulating medium, in 
increasing the proportion of undepreciated currency to that 
which is already depreciated? Is there no relief in extend- 
ing for four, six, and nine months, the credits upon the 
duty bonds? Is there no relief in giving to the deposite 
hanks additional time for settling the balances they owe? 
Let not gentlemen say, because the relief does not tally 
with their own unreasonable expectation, that therefore no 
relief at allhas been extended. Great relief has, in my 
humble judgment, been afforded, and all that I think could 
in reason have been asked. But our first inquiry is, what 
it behooves us to do in reference to the revenue. And it is 
evident that the first thing is to make immediate provision 
for the supply of the exhausted Treasury, and put aside 
such claims as, in the present state of things, ought not to 
be made upon it. This, so far as the action of this House 
is concerned, has already been done in the passage of the 
bills for the suspension of the fourth instalment to the 
States under the deposite law, and the emission of the 
$10,000,000 in Treasury notes, as before mentioned; and 
it is next to be decided what course shall be taken to avert, 
if possible, a recurrence of the present catastrophe to the 
revenue. For this three plans are presented to our con- 
sideratien: First, a national bank; secondly, a continu- 
ance of the present deposite bank system, with some mod- 
ifications ; and, lastly, the plan recommended by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the Treasury, and proposed by the 
Committee on Finance, of an independent Treasury. The 
first of these has probably but few advocates, and has not 
been distinctly brought forward by any one, but we well 
know that the anxious eyes of some of this body are turn- 
ed to it as the panacea, the great catholicon, for all politi- 
cal disorders—as the only instrument through which the 
country can be saved; and we have heard as much from | 
the gentleman who has just taken his seat. But to this 
measure many objections present themselves: First, public 
opinion is, as I believe, decidedly against. it, and that, as.I 
have already said, is at last the test to which every act of 
this body must be brought. Secondly, the present Chief 
Magistrate of the nation stands solemnly pledged against 
it, and must, of necessity, veto a bill for its establishment, 
even if a majority of both Houses of Congress could be 
induced to unite in its passage; and no one has the rash- 
ness to assert that it is to be spoken of as a possibility that 
two-thirds of these bodies would concur in overruling the 
President’s veto. Thirdly, sucha law would, in my hum- 
ble judgment, be in conflict with the constitution of the 
United States. Tell me not that the contrary has been 
settled by authority, ‘he simplicity of that instrument 
was never designed to be marred by the comments of the 
learned upon it. It was intended for the perusal of the 
plainest man in the country, and that he should under- 
stand it without any farther help than a knowledge of his 
vernacular tongue. Tell me not that in process of time 
the readings upon it are to be so multiplied, that, instead 
of a pamphlet of a few pages, volumes must be read to 
find out its meaning. No authority for a United States 
Bank is to be found in the language of the constitution ; 
and I, for one, will listen to no. sophistical refinements 
which may seek to place it there by inference. Fourthly, 
such an institution is altogether inexpedient, and totally 
inconsistent with the healthful action of our political sys- 
tem. As well might we expect the globe we inhabit to 
pursue the orbit marked out for it by the hand of its Cre- 
ator, should some mighty comet come within the sphere of 
its attraction, as that our political system should: quietly 
perform its proper functions with such a magnum imperi- 
um within its imperio. There is another reason urged 
with great force by the Senator from South Carolina, who 
sits near me, and that is the triumph which would thus be 
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achieved by the bank over the Government. The attitude 
, assumed by that Senator in relation to this whole subject, 
is one of high moral sublimity, in which he has nobly sus- 
tained himself, both by his matter and his manner; and the 
argument coming from him, that. he would not yield to 
such a.triumph over the Government of his country, is an 
argument which does credit to the heart -which conceived, 
and the lips which uttered it. _ 

The second plan is the one proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia, to which he will not find many supporters from 
any real regard to the plan itself; and if he succeeds in 
procuring its adoption, it must be through the instru- 
mentality of those into. whose motives it does not become 
me to inquire. But as that Senator has addressed his old 
friends, he will allow me in their name to address him in 
return, and to warn him that when with foreign aid he 
shall have succeeded in beating down his old allies, it will 
not be long ere he will hear the shout of triumph from the 
marble palace at Philadelphia. We would gladly, if we 
could, make common cause with him upon the ground he 
has assumed; but believing it untenable, we have retreated 
within the ramparts of the constitution, and should they 
be battered into fragments about our ears, and we ourselves 
prostrated and vanquished, we will still ery out € Live the 
constitution! live the republic!” I have said to the Senator 
from Virginia, that we think his ground untenable, and now 
proceed to offer some of the reasons for our so believing: 
‘< Thou hast been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing,” was a portion of the sentence written by the fingers of 
an unseen hand upon the wall, against the King of Babylon, 
which caused that monarch’s knees to smite together, and 
the sounds of guilty revelry to cease; and with great em- 
phasis may we address the same language to the deposite 
banks. This the Senator from Virginia denies, and insists 
that the experiment has not failed, What would that Sen- 
ator call a failure? Does he require that their buildings 
should be razed from their foundations, and made a heap, 
and that their piles of paper money should be committed to 
the flames, before he will acknowledge that they have fail- 
ed? When a merchant in any mercantile community ne- 
glects to meet his engagements with punctuality, who pre- 
tends to question his failure? But these banks have not 
only failed to meet their engagements, but have flatly de- 
clared their determination not to meet them until it suits 
their own perfect convenience. What has brought us to 
our present condition but leaning upon these broken reeds? 
but imprudent confidence in these faithless agents? Should 
we have experienced any difficulty in meeting our fiscal 
engagements if they had, in fulfilment of theirs, promptly 
paid up the drafts of the Treasury upon them? Would 
the merchants have found any difficulty in paying up their 
duty bonds, had the banks, by redemption of their notes, 
preserved to them a sound eurrency in which to comply 
with their obligations? The application of the merchants 
for indulgence is based upon the ground that their inability 
to make payment is entirely owing, not to the want of funds, 
but of such funds as the Government would be willing to 
receive. Where is the individual who, having trusted a 
private banker with his funds, would trust him further, 
after his suffering draft after draft to come back dishonored, 
declaring publicly that he had the Money to pay with, and 
justly owed the debt, but that he did not think it his inter- 
est to do s0, nor would he do it unless his depositor would 
make arrangements with all persons in whose favor he 
should draw, to take the banker’s own notes, and consider 
them as payment? Motives of friendship or of policy, or 
facility of disposition in a private individual, might induce 
a continuance of the trust, after it had been thus abused, 
‘upon proper concessions, and a reasonable assurance that 
faith would thereafter be kept. But are the depositaries of 
a nation’s faith—the trustees ‘of a nation’s wealth—to be 
moved by such considerations to lend a credulous ear to 


such promises? We have had such promises already, and 
have we any security that they will in future be more faith- 
fully kept? Have not the banks pleaded the tyrant law of 
necessity to excuse their fault, and will necessity be lesg 
imperious in future than we find it now? , It is folly to ex. 
pect it. But while the Senator from Virginia is in one 
breath denying the failure of the banks, in the next he is 
offering apologies for that upon the existence of which he 
is vainly striving to close his eyes. He attributes it in the 
first place to some great mysterious convulsion, which he 
does not attempt to define, and which he assures us is 
never likely to occur again. Next, he refers to the de- 
posite law and the specie order, as furnishing sufficient 
apologies for most eccentric movements in the pecuniary 
aflairs of the country. But chiefly he imputes the failure 
of the banks to the withdrawal of the confidence of the 
Government, and insists that its restoration is all that is 
wanting to set all things right. But. how, I would ask, is 
confidence to be created where it does not exist? Like 
love, and hope, and fear, it must be the spontaneous off- 
spring of the bosom it inhabits. As well might the as- 
sassin, in a paroxysm of penitence, seek to rekindle the 
spark of life in the body of his victim, as this or any other 
legislative body to restore confidence to existence, after it 


has been murdered, either through accident or design. 


But grant that we could, by the fiat of this Legislature, 
wake up confidence to renewed existence in the bosoms of 
the people, ought we to do so when we ourselves have not 
confidence? Would it not be a legislative fraud? Could 
we say to them, You ought to have the most implicit con- 
fidence in these banks as perfectly safe depositories of your 
wealth; as sound regulators of the commercial affairs of 
the country; as prudent circulators of paper which they 
have at all times the power to redeem; unless we ourselves 
felt this confidence? And do we feel it? I for one must 
confess that I do not, and would be putting my signature 
to a solemn falsehood were I to say that I did. The Sen- 
ator declares that the only reason why specie payments 
were maintained in England and suspended in this coun- 
try is, that in the one confidence was sustained by the 
Government, and in the other prostrated. I have no hes- 
itation in admitting that, but for the failure of confidence, 
the banks in this country could have maintained specie 
payments longer, and that the failure of confidence must 
necessarily precede the stoppage of specie payments. But 
the true question is, not whether confidence existed or not, 
but the causes of its failure or continuance. Now, it is 
manifest, as I conceive, why it continued in England, and 
perished in this country; not, as the gentleman supposes, 
by reason of the different action of the two Governments, 
but on account of causes which had passed beyond the 
reach of control from either Government. 

Nature, by mysterious and immutable laws, has connect- 
ed causes with their effects; and one is followed by the 
other with all the certainty of the revolving year; and he 
who finds a cause adequate to the production of a given 
effect followed by that effect, may fearlessly conclude that 
the latter is the effspring of the former. 

It is equally a rule of sound philosophy, that nothing. 
which does not in its nature appear adequate to the pro- 
duction of a given effect, is to be taken as its cause, how- 
ever immediately it may precede it, N ow, what act of the 
Government was adequate to the destruction of confidence ? 
The most that can be said is, that some of its acts may have 
been calculated to enfeeble, but not one can be pointed out 
adequate to its destruction. But there are two causes im- 
mediately before us, sufficient, as I think, to account for 
the different effects upon confidence in the two countries 
when alarm was excited. ‘The first is, that England was 
a creditor country, and this a debtor country. The debtor 
could never draw from the creditor against his will, while 
the creditor had a right to draw upon the debtor to the ut- 
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termost farthing of his indebtedness, When, therefore, 

alarm was excited, the Bank of England had nothing to 

fear but from her own citizens; while, in this country, the 

banks were threatened with a drain from England as well 

as from their own countrymen. Standing as a creditor, 

the Bank of England was receiving more than she was 
paying out, and every day her situation was continually 

growing better; and if she was able to meet the engage- 
ments of to-day, she would be still better able to meet those 
of to-morrow. Not so with the American banks; theirs 
would be drain without replenishment; and, looking before 
them to a vast chasm yawning for the reception of their 
specie as fast as they could tell it out, despair seized upon 
them, confidence expired, and they refused to engage in a 
work in the accomplishment of which they must perish. 

Grant, say they, I am enabled to meet the engagements of 
to-day ; those of to-morrow will be still more numerous 
and importunate. The balance of trade will give to our 
riches wings by which they must fly across the Atlantic, 

and be no more seen. We will take our stand at once, 

then, and not voluntarily pour out our own life-blood ; but 
if it is taken from us, let it be by some slow and lingering 
process which will prolong our existence until some provi- 
dential or fortuitous circumstance may interpose to save us 
from destruction. What more could be desired to account 
for the different course of the banks on the two sides of 
the Atlantic? But yet there is another circumstance, 
which, as a co-operating cause with the other, doubtless 
- precipitated the stoppage of specie payments in this coun- 
try, which had no existence, and, consequently, could have 
no action, on the other side of the water. The Bank of 
England is alone—a unit, an autocrat. She had but one 
will to consult, and that will could act at the critical mo- 
ment when its action might be necessary. She could con- 
tinue to pay out her four millions of specie until the last 
million was invaded, and then, if she thought it expedient, 
could cry “hold! enough!” But the banks in this coun- 
were legion; with them it was a Bladensburg race, each 
afraid that the other, in the struggle for specie, might ex- 
haustits store, and crush it for ever; mutual fears prompted 
mutual forbearance, which could only be granted by a gen- 
eral stoppage; and the impatience of each to escape from 
the danger that threatened it, hastened a catastrophe which 
might otherwise have been longer deferred, if not altogeth- 
er avoided. But whatever apologies may be offered for the 
failure of the banks, they have failed, signally failed ; and if, 
as has been strongly remarked by the Senator from South 
Carolina, it be folly to try untried experiments, it is mad- 
ness to repeat those which have already failed. 

But if we shut our eyes to experience, we must be deaf 
also to the lessons of sound theory, if we adopt the sys- 
tem proposed by the Senator from Virginia. Not only 
have the banks failed, but the principle of failure is incor- 
porated in their very natures. ‘The system of banking, as 
practised in this country, never can be safe until it is radi- 
cally altered. The best of them issue from two and a half 
to three paper dollars for one of specie, and some have 
even gone as high as seven; and as long as the physical 
laws of nature continue to act, it is manifest that the banks 
must depend upon the whim, the caprice, the hopes, the 
fears, the clemency, if you will, of their bill-holders, for 
their existence. And can that depository be deemed safe 
which carries within it such elements of self-destruction ? 
But let us look a little farther. The banks will not take 
your deposites upon any other condition than that of pre- 
dicating upon them a circulation of their notes. How, 
then, does the case stand? They take your deposites, and 
promise you to return them whensoever demanded ; but at 
the very same moment they issue notes to twice or thrice 
the amount of their promise to you, by which they engage 
to pay to A, B,and C the identical sum they have promised 
to repay to you. And does not every one see the utter 


impossibility of their meeting three or four different en- 
gagements to pay the same identical money ? What, then, 
are they doing but running the gambling risk that they will 
be called upon for but one of these sums at atime? But 
we are told, when they issued their notes to A, B, and C, 
they took in exchange A, B, and C’s notes, well secured, 
for alike sum. Grant it to be so; and that A, B, and C’s 
notes are certainly ultimately good, is it not manifest that A, 
B, and C’s notes are on time, and are not immediately con- 
vertible, and, in fact, that they would not be given but on 
time, while the notes of the bank are payable the moment 
they are issued, and all three sets might be immediately 
demanded? And why should they not be? The gambling 
hazard is taken that they will not. But, furthermore, is it 
not perceptible that this increase of the circulating medium 
must greatly increase the nominal value of property, and 
that property holders will thereby acquire a false reputation 
for wealth, which, acting upon themselves and others, must 
lead them into speculations which, upon any sudden de- 
nouement of affairs, bringing property to the specie stan- 
dard of value, (and even below it, from the sudden panic 
produced, ) will leave the banks not only unable to meet 
promptly the demands of the depositor, but even, after a 
great lapse of time, able only but partially to return the 
principal sum ? 

The banks have not only failed, then, but from their very 
nature are prone to failure; and a still further objection to 
the plan proposed, is drawn out of the natural liability: of 
all the banks in the country to be operated upon by any 
cause injuriously affecting one. So that, however scatter- 
ed your treasure may be, the same fell swoop which robs 
you of it in New York, does the same for you in Now Or- 
leans—the same reversed alchemy which converts your gold 
and silver to inconvertible and worthless paper in the one 
city, does so at nearly the same moment in the other: 
Your loss isnot partial, but comes upon you in one sweep- 
ing desolation. 

Aagain: if the misfortunes before referred to were most 
likely to happen at those times when the Government could 
best bear disappointment, it might be less imprudent to en- 
counter the hazard. But the reverse precisely is the case. 
It is in times of difficulty and public distress, when the 
means of replenishing from other sources the failing sup- 
ply of the revenue are cut off, that the banks will be most 
likely to disappoint you in their engagements. A war, 
for instance, is foreseen, and the Government has been 
hoarding its revenue to meet the exigency. It has laid up 
its millions in the deposite banks, and is only waiting un- 


til they have accumulated sufficiently to proclaim defiance, - 


and chastise the insulters of the national flag: it is done. 
The cost has.been counted, and it has been found that we 
have money enough and to spare for the projected enter- 
prise. The star-spangled banner is given to the breeze, 
and the heart of every American is bounding with the pride 
of country. But, alas! the treasure upon which we had 
counted is deposited in the banks, and:they have discount- 
ed freely upon it. War and commerce cannot go togeth- 
er, and commerce is the sole stay of inflated credit. Bill- 
holders become alarmed; and each one. rushes in with 
breathless haste, fearful of being the last to present his 
claim. The banks, in their best condition, can do no more 
than pay about forty per cent. upon their circulation ; and 
their specie, of course, must be immediately swept, or they 
must take a determined stand, and refuse payment. In 
this state of things, the Government draws upon the banks 
for some large sum to pay for the outfit of her army and 
her navy. The~banks offer it in paper; but this will not 
answer, and they have nothing else that they are both able 
and willing to give you. I leave imagination to finish 
the picture. : j 

The banking system, as practised in this country, is, in 
my judgement, one vast bubble; and itis not improbable: 
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that those now living will witness its bursting; and when 
the explosion has taken place, as, without reform, at no very 
distant day it mist, the men who succeed us will look 
back upon our present infatuation with as much amaze- 
ment as we do upon that of the adventurers in the South 
Sea scheme. ` : 

But I object farther to the plan proposed, on account of 
its tendency to place the Government in the power of a 
party. You have seen the natural effect of a foreign war 
upon commerce and the banks. Is it to be expected, then, 
that a commercial community could be calculated on as 
friendly to a war, even when necessary and just? Iam the 
gon of a merchant, and it cannot therefore be supposed that 
I would willingly cast reproach on the tomb of my father. 
I should be recreant to all the best feelings of the human 
heart were I to deny to the merchants, that intelligent and 
worthy class of citizens, all the commendation they may so 
justly claim. Among them still live some of the best and 
dearest of my friends; but still they are frail humanity ; and 
who is there that can wish his interest and his duty to be 
brought in collision? It is in mercantile communities 
chiefly, if not altoge:her, that banks are to be found, and 
in these, under the deposite-bank system, your treasure 
must be placed. 
terests of a mercantile community are opposed to it; and 
how easily therefore would they persuade themselves, as 
many of them did in the glorious strife of 1812-’15, that 
it was unnecessary, unnatural, and unjust ; and how natu- 
rally would they unite themselves with that opposition which 
is never inconsiderable in any free country? Money is the 
sinows of war, and with how little trouble might an oppo- 
sition cul those sinews at the very moment you were about 
to make use of them, by causing the deposite banks to sus- 
pend their payments? And ere a sense of their country’s 
honor, and the danger of their fellow-citizens could tri- 
umph over their calculations of interest, and awaken that 
patriotism which was overlaid but not extinguished, the 
nation’s flag might be dishonored, and her enfeebled army 
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But a yet stronger objection than all that have preceded 
it, and that, indced, upon which they mainly depend, is 
the difficulty of compelling these corporations to perform 
their engagements should they choose to neglect, or find it 
inconvenient to moot them. He who expects them punc- 
tually to meet their engagements, might as soon look for 
the rain to descend upon his thirsty-fields at his bidding. 
The absolute control of wealth is essential to its enjoyment, 
either for.a Goverument or an individual. That man is 
poor, and poor as winter, who calls countless millions his, 
which are yet beyond his reach, while hunger and thirst 
pinch him, and the inclement scasons beat upon his de- 
Yenceleas body. No man in his senses would willingly 
place himself in this situation; but yet it is precisely the 
predicament in which the Government. is asked to place it- 
self. What means have you to compel an unwilling cor- 
poration to surrender up its hoard? Do not reason and 
experience unite in teaching us that, as corporations are 
constituted and treated in this country, sums deposited with 
them, are placed measurably, if not absolutely, beyond the 
control of the proprietor? Look to the United States 
Banik, the creature of your own hands, and, therefore, as 
was once vainly imagined, subject to your own control. 
But you found yourself in your attempt to control it in the 
situation of the hero of one of Goodwin’s novels, (Faulk- 
enstien, if I mistake not in the name,) who, having ac- 
quired some magic power, created a monster, and infused 
into him the Promethean spark, He doubted not that the 
same hand which had created, could control. But that 
position is true in reference to one Power only. The 
taonster of Faulkenstion turned upon his creator, and com- 
pelled him to fly for his life. In like manner did the crea- 
ture of your hands defy your power, and continues to defy 
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it, holding on with the grasp of death to the treasure you 
have vainly striven to wring from it. ‘With how much 
better reason, then, can you calculate on effectual control 
over lesser monsters which you did not create, and have 
no right to destroy? The truth is, they have already de- 
fied you, and you find yourself powerless before them. 
They have defied the true majesty of the country—its whole 
people. And have you still the vanity to suppose that, 
with powers so properly restrained and circumscribed as 
yours, with strength, gigantic as it may be, bound and 
shackled in the massy fetters of the constitution, you can 
bend to submission that which has defied the untrammelled 
might of the body from whom you derive the whole of your 
strength? But grant to yourself, if you please, power as 
extensive as you can well imagine, the laws of nature must 
be yet stronger than you, and these the banks, as constitu- 
ted, will always be enabled to bring in conflict with you; nay, 
even to induce your own masters—those in whose breath 
you live, and move, and have your being, to array them- 
selves against you for that brief and critical moment which 
embraces the main issue of such a struggle. For example: 
by extensive discounts and emissions of its paper, a bank 
may create such a demand upon its specie funds as to 
sweep them in a moment beyond your reach, and thus an- 
ticipate any process of seizure you can possibly devise, and 
leave nothing for you toreach, but irredeemable paper. Nay, 
even with issues at the most prudent rate, it might find its 
interest in the expenditure of its whole specie in the pur- 
chase of stocks, or other paper, not immediately converti- - 
ble, and with the innumerable agents it could command, 
in the most secret manner convey it away while you were 
demanding payment, and thus foil you by that inflexible 
law, that impossibilities can be wrought by no man ; that 
payment cannot be forced from him who has parted with 
the means of payment. But grant that the specie remains 
in the bank, as now, and its managers should deem it in- 
expedient, as now, to use it in the fulfilment of its engage- 
ments; by the use of no other art than that already so suc- 
cessfully practised, by interweaving with its own the pecu- 
niary interests of the vicinity in which it might happen to 
to be placed, it could cause every member of that commu- 
nity to spring forward as one man in its defence, and manly 
bosoms and warm hearts, excited and misled for the occa- 
sion, would present a living wall, over which: you would 
not pass, if you could, to get at the insolent corporation 
defying your just clams. Did you not hear the Senator 
from South Carolina over the way, telling us a few days 
ago of the ramifications, not of the branches only, but of 
the roots also, of these institutions, penetrating as those of 
a tree do the natural soil, the whole ground of individual 
interest; tearing and subverting jt wheresocver they are 
touched? What, then, must you expect, when you shake 
them for fruit, whether full or empty? What agitation, 
what commotion, what confusion, will you make, when 
time shall have given to these roots a yet wider spread and 
a firmer hold? When you have fixed chains upon the 
viewless winds, and dragged them in triamph at the wheels 
of your chariot, then may you find the power of controlling 
corporations, after you have trusted them, without viola- 
ting and trampling under foot principles held sacred in the 
hearts of the American people. You stand in an attitude 
with these corporations, like that of a man who is engaged 
in strife with a woman; he may have the physical power 
to subdue her in a moment, but there are moral barriers 
stronger than any brute furce, which surround and protect 
both the one and the other, and secure to them the victory 
in every contest. A wise man carefully avoids placing 
himself in the dishonorable and unprofitable belligerancy 
before mentioned ; and there is a similar chapter for us in 
the book of prudence. Neither will your boasted machine 
of a bankrupt law, such as has been proposed, avail you in 
the strife. Itis not often that I differ from the Senator 
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from Missouri, or the present Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion, but I am compelled to say that, according to my pres- 
ent belief, no. such bankrupt law as the one proposed, can 
be constitutionally passed. Congress has power, under 
the constitution, to establish uniform laws on the subject 
of bankruptcies throughout the United States; but its pow- 
er is limited to the. passage of uniform laws. It admits of 
very grave question whether any law can be considered 
uniform which is limited to particular classes of such per- 
sons as may be the subject of it. I know that it is insisted 
that bankrupt means, ex vi termini, a broken bank; and 

_ perhaps that may have been originally the sole use of the 
term; but I am induced to believe that in the construction 
of language we must take the one we now speak, as under- 
stood by those from whom we have derived it, our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. At any rate, we must look to the sig- 
nification of language at the time it was used in the instru- 
ment to be construed, and we weli know that at that time 
all persons who dealt on credit were held to be liable to 
bankruptcy ; and, unless all such persons were made sub- 
ject to the law, it might well be questioned whether it is 
uniform. But even if we allow that a law would proper- 
ly be called uniform which contained the same’ provisions 
for every State in the Union, still, being a debatable ques- 
tion, it would excite the public mind; and in favor of the 
banks, the law would be rendered powerless by public 
opinion, This, then, is a mechanical power upon which 
you cannot rely, and none other is left to aid you in coer- 
cing the will of those corporations to the performance of 
duty. 

T have thus suggested some of the objections which pre- 
sent themselves to my mind, to two of the plans: and the 
question may be asked—and it is proper it should be an- 
swered—whcether any of them apply to the third and only 
remaining alternative measure? and my response is, no. 
It is not, like the United States Bank, at war with any 
declaration of public opinion. To that ordeal it is yet to 
be submitted, and I am well content that it shall be brought 
to so just a standard, and that it shall be pressed no 
longer than itis found in accordance with it. It has no 
hostility from the Executive to encounter; for it is his 
own offspring, and he stands pledged to give it a fair 
chance for existence. It implies the assumption of no 
powers not clearly granted by the constitution ; and wheth- 
er expedient or not, is the only question for which, I trust, 
before I have finished, I shall have succeeded in making 
at least a show of probability. It has never failed; for, 
so far as this Government is concerned, it is yet a matter 
of trial, and we are doomed to hear, in relation to it, the 
cry of experiment! experiment! experiment! until the car 
aches with the sound. Like every thing human, it is lia- 
ble to mal-administration, and of course to failure; but it 
carries within itself no principle of inevitable fallibility, like 
the banking system. Scattered as your treasure will be, 
under it, from one end of the continent to the other, it will 
not be likely to meet with any co-extensive agent of de- 
struction ; and, although some inconsiderable rill may be 
dried up here and there, the great river of your revenue 
will be supplied from others, and flow on copiously and free- 
ly. Times of difficulty will not disappoint you in the use 
of your fund in hand, for it will be in the solid metals— 
the most unchangeable and indestructible of sublunary 
things—and therefore so fitly chosen as standards of value. 
Being in the hands of the immediate agents of the Govern- 
ment, no party combination can be strong cnough, without 
an actual revolution, to divert it from the use to which the 
people, through their constituted representatives, shall 
think proper to direct its application, and thereby subject 
those representatives to other domination than that of the 
will of their constituents, constitutionally expressed. Nei- 
ther can any great difficulty be interposed by those who 
may be your depositaries, in the way of delivering it up. 

Vor, STV.—10 


There will be no middle man.to stand between the actual 
custodier of the money and responsibility ; there will be no 
community to back him in contumacious refusal to comply 
with his duty; no real or fancied inabilty to meet your de- 
mands can be offered in extenuation of neglect; no honest 
men, unconsciously enlisted by interest, by gratitude, by 
innumerable insidious appeals to ardent natures, be induced 
to step forward, and oppose their bodics to the execution 
of the laws. No party spirit can be rallied in behalf of the 
delinquent. No shout of party triumph will be heard to 
animate his soul to bold defiance; but he will stand alone, 
a conspicuous mark for that approbation which fidelity is 
sure to win, or the sober condemnation which is as. cer- 
tainly visited by enlightened public opinion upon a faith- 
less or factious public servant. 

The plan is recommended to us by its simplicity, accord- 
ing in this with the whole genius of our institutions. 
One main object of our political forefathers was to deprive 
Government of all that mysticism with which kingeraft had 
invested it. Jt was intended that our system of Govern- 
ment should be so simple that every citizen (as all take 
part in its action) should be capable of comprehending it} 
that whosoever could read, or hear read, our excellent con- 
stitution, should understand its meaning, and be able to 
judge of the fidelity of those to whom its administration 
was committed. The simplicity of this plan, then, is in 
beautiful conformity with the rest of the system of which 
it is intended to constitute a part. 

But it has the decision of time in its behalf. For aught 
we know to the contrary, it has been substantially the 
practice of all Governments, except our own, up to the 
present day. To various modifications it has doubtless been 
subjected; but, even in England, wide space is kept be- 
tween the exchequer and the bank. 

The perfect accessibility of the Government to its proper 
funds is a circumstance against which it would take much 
to weigh with any prospect of overbalancing it. Yet ob- 
jections have been urged to the plan, and it is proper we 
should consider them. And, first, it is said the revenue 
will be exposed to peculation much more than it is at pres- 
ent. Why so? [Itis pertinently asked by the President 
in his message, do vaults become less secure in a Treasury 
Department than when located in a banking house? And 
it thight have been also asked, do men change their natures 
less from becoming officers in a bank than in the employ- 
ment of the Government? Surely the same securities can 
be provided in the one case as in the other. Nay, is not 
the advantage on the side of the Government? There is 
no limit to the penalties you may impose upon an un- 
faithful public agent. You may bind him hand and foot, 
and cast him into the most loathsome dungeon ; and, if that 
be not enough, you can doom him to a folon’s death; fasten 
upon hin a stigma which will not leave him even in his 
festering shroud, but cling with relentless hold to his chil- 
dren after him. It is true, you cannot make men honest 
by legislation; but you can make it so obviously their in- 
terest to be so, as to cnable them to overcome the tempta- 
tions which beset them. It is the hope of escaping detec- 
tion, for a length of time, and thereby increasing the prob- 
ability of escaping altogether, that most commonly sustains 
men in the perpetration of deeds of fraud ; but in the pres- 
ent admirable system of accounting with the Treasury of 
the United States, detection would be likely to follow so 
soon upon the commission of the offence, that little induce- 
ment would be found to engage in it. If it is to be receiv- 
ed as a settled truth, that men cannot be trusted with mo- 
ney under any of the sanctions which the law is able to im- 
pose for its safe-keeping, we may as well make up our minds to 
abandon civil society at once as an impracticable absurdity. 
But the Senator from Viginia insists that expericnce is 
against us, and cites an instance from his own State, where 
high character and reputed integrity in the officer, had not 
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been sufficient to protect the public treasure; but instances 
might likewise be cited, were I disposed to do so, where 
defalcation had taken place where it was the custom to 
make deposites in a bank, which custom was enforced by 
law. There is less danger, it is said, to the public under 
the banking system, although the stockholders may be ex- 
posed to the losses which would have otherwise fallen upon 
the Government. In answer to this, I say, in the first 
place, there never has yet been a winding up of the trans- 
actions of the Government with the banks, so that it is im- 
possible to say what have been its losses; but granting the 
Position to be correct, I ‘answer further, that, in a national 
point of view, one evil is nearly as great as the other. But, 
after all, the same officers whom you are now required to 
trust with the collection of the money, and whose honesty 
must, of necessity, be subjecetd to that test, are those who, 
under the plan proposed, would be its depositories, and 
but little additional demand would therefore be made upon 
their integrity. Yet, for the sake of the argument, let it 
be conceded that each particular portion of the public Treas- 
ury would be subjected to some additional hazard ; it seems 
to me altogether indisputable that the aggregate would be 
infinitely less exposed to be lost, or rendered useless; and 
who is there who would not be willing to put a por- 
tion of his estate in greater hazard, to render the balance 
more secure, or even te make an absolute loss by paying 
an insurance? This consideration alone is, I think, alto- 
gether sufficient to dispose of the argument. 

I am glad to find that no gentleman has in debate seri- 
ously relied upon the additional expense to which the sub- 
Treasury system, as it has been called, would subject the 
nation ; but it has been adverted to in the newspapers, and 
we may perhaps yet hear it on this floor. It is shown to 
be very inconsiderable; and, even if it were much greater, 
the advantages proposed are nothing, if that expense, in 
being weighed against them, would not be as a {eather to 
a pound weight. 

The Senator from Virginia objects to the plan proposed, 
on account of its tendency to produce another charter for 
a United States Bank. In the deprecation of such a re- 
sult I will most cordially unite with that gentleman ; but I 
differ with him altogether in his anticipations of the modus 
operandi of the two plans upon the public mind. Ican see 
in the plan to which he clings with so much. tenacity the 
most direct tendency to the re-establishment of that insti- 
tution so odious to us both. Let the maxim once he set- 
tled that the fiscal concerns of this Government cannot be 
managed without bank agency, and the blade of wheat 
does not more certainly spring from the grain deposited in 
the earth, than a United States Bank will spring into be- 
ing from that maxim. Every one must see, every one 
will come to see, that if this bank agency be necessary, a 
bank deriving its existence and form, and the law of its 
action, from the Governmont which uses it, must possess 
advantages over every other, and the constitution will be 
moulded to meet this conviction. But the direct tendency 
of resorting to an independent ‘Treasury will be to impress 
the public with the belief that the Government can manage 
its affairs without a bank. If the plan operates success- 
fully, this belicf will gather strength from day to day, and 
anti bank habits become established, while these institu- 
tions, deprived of the stimulus which the Government de- 
posites have ministered, will gradually diminish in num- 
ber until they become apportioned to the real commercial 
demands of the country. At the worst, should our scheme 
fail, it will merely bring us back to the position that bank 
agency Is necessary for conducting the fiscal concerns of 
the Government, and wo shall only have reached that de- 
gree of approximation to a United States Bank at which 


the Senator from Virginia sets out. 


Itis objected to the plan proposed, that it will increase 
Executive patron: ge. With a certain class of politicians 
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this has been a matter of vast alarm, and they have become 
so much accustomed to associate with this expression cer- 
tain most deplorable incidents, that they can never hear it 
without having this horrible array presented to their ima- 
ginations. Now men are exceedingly prone to mistake 
names for things; and although there is something very 
imposing in the name of patronage, yet I am vastly mis- 
taken if the Executive patronage of this Government is not 
to him who wields it a principle of weakness rather than 
of strength. For every one on whom it is in his power to 
confer an office, ten greedy expectants are disappointed, 
and feel that some great personal merit has been overlook- 
ed in them, or some important service ungratefully forgot- 
ten. How can one admire and support the man who hag 
so little discernment as t» be blind to one’s merits, or so 
little heart as to be insensible to the zeal and devotion with 
which one has advocated his cause? And, what is still 
worse, it is by no means certain that the prizeholder will 
be true to his allegiance. So far as my experience goes, 
in a large majority of cases, a man no sooner receives an 
appointment than he becomes adverse to the administration 
from which he received it. ‘This, at the first blush, may 
seem a little remarkable; but our wonder diminishes when 
we advert to the deceitfulness of the human heart, and find 
how large a portion of it is in the quiet possession of per- 
sonal vanity and pride. Generally speaking, the incum- 
bent has reached the acme of any reasonable expectations 
he could form; and hope, therefore, no longer keeps him 
steadfast with promises for the future. ‘There is nothing 
then but the fear of removal; and this power of the Ex- 
ecutive is watched by the public with so much jealousy, 
that few are willing to exercise it without some apparent 
and satisfactory reason. The mere change of political 
opinion will seldom do for a reason, and is therefore sel- 
dom relied epon, The danger, therefore, is just enough 
to enable a man to take credit to himself for great inde- 
pendence, who can say, ** You see I am an office-holder, 
but that docs not hinder me from differing from the Gov- 
ernment, and finding fault when I see occasion.” And 
what is there human with which one cannot find fault who 
has fame or any thing else to gain by so doing? But, 
granting that the patronage of the Executive was an avail- 
able means of increasing his partisans, how much more 
efficient could that means be rendered through the instru- 
mentality of the banks, than when brought directly to bear 
upon the individuals who might be applicants for office, as 
is urged, with great force and propriety, in the President’s 
message. But this brings me to a view of the subject, 
startling, in the highest degree, in the contemplated con- 
tinvance of the league of banks in connexion with the rev- 
enue of the country. At present the President and the 
money power of the country are in opposition, and happy 
will it be if they always remain so. But do you not sce 
that the system proposed will have the tendency in the end 
to bring them to co-operation and alliance? Parties in this 
country may be subdivided as you please, but the grand 
distinction at last is that between those who are in favor of 
a strong and splendid central Government, absorbing all 
the sovercign powers once possessed by the States, by the 


| most liberal and enlarged construction of the constitution 


of the Union, and those who are in favor of a limited and 
economical Federal Government, exercising no more powers 
than those expressly conferred by the constitution, and 
leaving all beyond to be exerted by the States. - T'o the 
former of these, the mercantile classes, comprehending 
nearly all the moneyed power of the country + will general- 
ly be found to belong; and, if yeu want a proof of this, 
you will find it in their habit of looking up to this Govern- 
ment as the great parens patriæ in all emergencies, as on 
the present occasion. Accustomed to handle large sums 
of money, which they accumulate without much bodily 
toil, living in ease, and splendor not enjoyed by any other 
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large class of community, the common principles of hu- 
man nature incline them to aristocratic feelings. From 
whence, I pray you, is the failing aristocracy of England 
replenished, but from the mercantile classes ? acquiring by 
their wealth consequence, and purchasing therewith baro- 
nial estates, the title in some way or other frequenly follows. 


From the beginning of history to the present day, merchants | 


have become princes, and constituted the aristocracy of 
their respective countries. Now, one of the dangers to 
which our institulions are exposed, and that of which many 
politicians feel, or affect to feel, the greatest dread, is from 
Executive usurpation, ending in the assumption of regal, 
imperial, or dictatorial power. -T'o this, while the money- 
ed power of the country is adverse to him personally, it 
will present a most formidable barrier, and in its bold strug- 
gle in-defence of its own liberty, will secure that of the 
whole nation. Who contributed so much to curbing the 
regal power in England, and placing the liberties of the 


people upon a firm basis, as the merchants of London? 
Mankind must ever be their debtor for their noble efforts 


in favor of free principles. But a President who would 
desire to make himself a monarch would seek to surround 
himself with an aristocracy devoted to his will; and where 
would he so naturally seek for one as in the monéyed 
power of the country ? while, at the same time, by: using 
it, he would be disarming the very opposition te his plans 
from whom he would have most reason to fear a defeat. 
But, stopping far short of that, in the nature of things, we 
might suppose the Executive of the country well disposed 
to give vigor to the central Government, and a union be- 
tween him and the moneyed power of the land would, in 
the pursuit of such common design, go very far in its ac- 
complishment, I believe the strife between the two great 
parties in this country one of the best securities for the lib- 
erties of the nation, and I do not desire that it should ever 
cease. Nature and art, in all their operations, proceed 
upon opposing to each other antagonist principles: the 
ship makes her way towards her destined port by means 
of the antagonistic action of her rudder and the wind ; and 
the wise politician in this country will not desire to see a 
union of interest between the Government and its great 
moneyed power. Rather let them be kept in direct op 

position ; and never lct them be brought into united ac- 
tion. 

Another objection which has been urged against the 
plan under consideration is, that it would be a virtual sur- 
render to the Executive of the purse; and the old cry is 
raised of the union in the same person of the purse and the 
sword. Upon this point I have only to say, if it he so, it 
is the fault of the constitution itself. By it, only three 
classes of publie agents are recognised—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The latter is out of the ques- 
tion, so far as the present matter is concerned ; and, as re- 
spects the legislative, it is sufficient to say that it was never 
intended its sessions should be perpetual; and when those 
sessions are dissolved for any purpose of immediate action, 
the Legislature has no existence. Meantime the treasures 
which it has raised must be in the custody of some branch 
of the Government; and, from what has been already said, 
this can be the Executive only. No fourth estate, no bank 
power, is created or recognised by the constitution for this 
purpose, and its provisions are only fulfilled when the rev- 
enue goes into the hands of the Executive; but, under the 
name of the Executive, it is the President only who is 
pointed at in the expression of fears for the possession of 
the purse. And why should such fears be entertained? 
The President would be as far removed as now from any 
personal contact with the public treasure. ‘The machinery 
js now in operation (and, if it requires improvement, so let 
it be done) by which the public treasure is to be received 
and paid out; and the hand of the President could not con- 
trol a dollar, except for purposes prescribed by law, with- 


out committing a burglary or a great public fraud. There 
would be at least two persons between him and the public 
money—the Secretary of the Treasury and the Treasurer ; 
and it would be, I should think, a violent presumption, 
and one little creditable to us as a people, if one to whom 
we have confided so high and dignified a trust as the Pres- 
idency of these States could be guilty of a burglary or a 
great public fraud. . 

The Senator from Virginia has appealed to the wisdom 
of past ages, and meekly offers to subdue the dictates of . 
his own judgment to their decisions; and, amongst others, 
he refers to the great apostle of liberty, Thomas Jefferson. 
The opinions of that distinguished man upon political sub- 
jects have always, with me, the greatest weight, and I 
think it will be found, that whenever in a situation to ex- 
press his own deliberate convictions upon this important 
subject, they have uniformly been in our favor. 

As a member of the first cabinet formed under our con- 
stitution, he recommended a plan similar to ours to Presi- 
dent Washington, and in a comparatively recent letter 
written upon this subject, his sentiments are all with us. 
I will take the liberty of reading a portion of this letter to 
the Senate, and I will read the more of it because some few 
sentences have a bearing upon a subject discussed a few 
days ago, relative to the issue of Treasury notes. [Here 
Mr. S. read from the fourth volume of Mr. Jefferson’s 
works, letter the 90th, to John W. Eppes, which is pub- ` 
lished as an appendix to this speech. When Mr. S. had 
finished reading, he proceeded.] I have thus, Mr. Presi- 
dent, read from this letter, for the double purpose of show- 
ing Mr. Jefferson’s views upon the matters in question, 
and of fortifying myself with his authority in an opinion 
expressed by me some time ago, that the banking system, 
as now practised in this country, is a manifest absurdity. 
T have now closed all that I have to say upon the matter 
under consideration, as touching mérely the fiscal concerns 
of the Government, and will proceed to bestow a few re- 
flections upon them as affecting the currency of the coun- 
try, and its commercial prosperity. 

I am next, as briefly as possible, to consider the subjec t 
as relates to the currency; and upon. this point, I agree fully 
with the President that there is no constitutional power in 
Congress to regulate the paper currency of the States. 
The constitution truly has given the power to Congress to 
coin money, and regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin. The power conferred, then, is over coin only; and 
whatever verbal disagreements may have arisen among us, 
no one, I presume, will contend that any species of paper 
money is included under the term coin. So much for the 
letter of the constitution; and the spirit of it 1 think (if 
gentlemen will insist that it has a spirit) is equally against 
it. Any one who will examine its various provisions, can- 
not fail to perceive that its wise and sagacious framers 
looked with the most jealous eye upon a paper currency, 
and fixed their hearts upon the precious metals as the 
only proper circulating medium for this great Union as 
sanctioned by public authority. To the General Govern- 
ment no power was given (and, as the history of the time 
shows us, was purposely withheld) to create corporations 
without the District, where its legistative power is absolute. 
The same power never having been taken from the States, 
(as has been expressly decided, ) was left to them within 
their respective limits, and all of them have exercised it. 
To them, therefore, it belongs to regulate, if they can, 
these creatures of their own hands; certain it is no power is 
conferred upon us by the constitution to do so. It is con- 
tended, however, that although we have no direct power to 
regulate the paper currency of the States, we may do so in- 
directly. I admit that if in the pursuit of our legitimate 
objects we should incidentally adopt measures affecting the 
currency, we shall not be subject to blame, and if they af- 
fect it beneficially, so much the better. But we have, no 
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Tight, under the mere pretence of furthering an object 
placed by the constitution within our control, to be aiming 
in fact at the regulation of another not so placed. It is a 
fraud upon the nation, upon our constituents, and ourselves. 
Such was the process by which the odious, unjust, and un- 
constitutional measure of a tariff for protection was fastened 
upon us, in the resistance of which a portion of this Union 
was placed in hostile attitude against the remainder. Akin 
to this is the proposal of imposing a stamp duty on all bank 
notes below a certain denomination, and all other meas- 
ures for the potential exercise of powers that we cannot 
openly claim. ; 

But if you had the constitutional power, you have not 
the physical power to control a currency furnished by cor- 
porations. I have already made myself intelligible, I trust, 
upon that point, and shown that a bankruptcy law, the 
most probable means of control, is not within your reach. 


The plan proposed by the Senator from Virginia is alto- | 


gcther inadequate ; it wants both vigor and quickness of ac- 
tion, and in my judgment he might as well attempt to 


sweeten the bit er waters of the Dead sea, by dropping in į 3 
; conclusions. 


lamps of sugur, as to infuse health and soundness into the 
diseased paper circulation by his feeble process. It can 
only operate upon those banks who agree to receive your 
deposites, and whose paper you agree to receive in the pay- 
ment of public dues. The notes of banks issuing small 
notes will either be taken by them, or they will not 
do take them, they become as current as their own, and 
have within them as many principles of currency. If they 
do not receive them, they will still, be current, and the 
More go, as the banks in league with the Government will 
be removed from competition in the small note circulation. 
The argument of the Senator from South Carolina who 
site near me, was misunderstood by me, or it has been mis- 
understood by others, with regard to the currency of bank 
notes, He has been supposed to have said, that bank notes 
owe their whole currency to their being receivable in debts 
to this Government. I did not so understand him, and I 
do not admit the truth of the position. They unquestion- 
ably owe the larger portion of their credit to this cause, but 
then they derive a good portion of their credit from their 
being receivable in debts to the State Governments—to the 
confidence which many will always have in the institutions 
which issue them—to the established custom of the coun- 
try which has rendered them current—and to the eagerness 
with which every thing at all akin to money is laid hold of 
when offered, lest nothing better may be presented, and the 
chance of getting even that pass away. These considera- 
tions will continue long to sustain the circulation of small 
notea, and many banks will find it too profitable to issue 


them to be tempted by any prospect of gain which you hold | 


out to them in the plan of the Senator from Virginia to 
abandon it, Add to this, 
connexion with banks, you will never accomplish one of 
tho great purposes of legislation—public repose and quiet. 
What we now do, ought, if possible, to be well done; and 
it is far more impertunt than that it should be done hastily, 
In your partnorship with the banka they will always find 
subjects of complaint against you, make one concession the 
ground of right to demand another, and, whenever refused, 
raise a clamor which will excite the elements of political 
strife from one end of the continent to the other. 

T have said that it does not belong to this Government 
to regulate credit and paper currency, and I insist further 
that if thia were an absolute, unlimited Government, it 
would be expedient for it to interfere as little with such 
matters ag possible. In the first place, it is a subject to 
which nature herself has furnished laws, a few of which 
are simple and well understood; but many of them are 
very occult, and scarcely perceptible, and the most sagaci- 
ous mind is incapable of foreseeing the result even of a few 
of their combinations, and must therefore act with great 


; if they | 


that while you continue your | 
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i Should not mistake the child for the parent. 


; but a cheerless prospect of having them renewed. 


rashness in meddling unnecessarily with matiers in which 
great evils may be produced in the end, without any well- 
founded confidence of advantages in anticipation, The 
most enlightened writers on political economy, in modern 
times, denounce the ignorant quackery which formerly 
shackled trade with multifarious laws and regulations, and 
have discovered that freedom is her element. Every. at- 
tempt to control her, diminishes her freedom; and those 


| who are now beseeching Congress to take her under its 


special charge, would, if their prayer were granted, ere long 
discover, that when trade lays herself at the footstool of 
power for protection, she has deserted her native element, 
has voluntarily torn away the plumage which sustains her 
in her prosperous flight, and, having become faint and lan- 
guishing, will sigh vainly for the return of her health and 
buoyancy. Weare told, too, of the value of credit and its 
cannexion with freedom; and if I may be allowed to refer 
to a letter made public some weeks ago, coming from a 
high quarter, I will take the liberty of saying that a clink 
of words, and apparent beauty of sentiment which it con- 
tains, is calculated to bear away the public mind to wrong 
It is there said ‘that credit distinguishes the 
free Government from the despotic,” and the connexien in 
which the expression is used would lead one to suppose 
that the truth’ of the sentiment implied that, to keep a na- 
tion free, you must maintain credit; whereas the real beauty 
of the remark is found in the truth being precisely the other 
way. You cannot make a nation free by giving her credit, 
but you can give her credit by making her free. Let us 
not mistake the relationship of freedom and eredit; it is not 
collateral but lineal; and it is likewise important that we 
Credit is the 
offspring of freedom, and not freedom the offspring of credit, 
God forbid that I should be an enemy to’ credit; but I am 
desirous to sec a natural, spontaneous credit, resting upon 
a sound basis; not a spurious, factitious credit, swelling 
like a balloon, with nothing but wind—as buoyant and 
as frail. You cannot legislate credit into healthy exist- 
ence; but in the attempt to do so you may give it tempo- 
rary plethora, destined to end in apoplexy and death. 
Credit is most delicate in its nature, and few hands are 
gentle enough to touch it. ‘The slightest causes elevate 
or depress it. Its extreme sensibility is strikingly illustra- 
ted by a passage in Roman history, which now occurs to 
my mind. It was during what is called the piratical war, 
or the war against the pirates. Provisions at Rome and in 
the surrounding country had become extremely scarce, and 
could only be had at enormous prices. The supplies for 
the army and navy were nearly exhausted, and there was 
At this 
crisis, the Senate resolved to appoint Pompey the Great 
generalisimo of the expedition against the pirates, merely 
in reference to his military talents and successes; but, 
strange to tell, prices immediately came down, and provis- 
ions were abundant. Here, then, was a cause instantly 
and powerfully affecting prices and credit, which no one 
could have foreseen; and yet the writers of the day assure 
us it isso. And is it possible, while this Government re- 
mains so intimately connected with the paper currency and 
credits of the country, that it can fail greatly to affect them 
by every movement? Like a great giant, it has only to 
move one of its mighty legs or arms, and all the elements 
around it are immediately thrown into convulsions. This 
dangerous juxtaposition, therefore, ought to cease—so em- 
barrassing to the Government and threatening to the paper 
currency and credit. No matter how urgent the necessity 
may be in other respects, Government must move with 
caution, or not move at all, lest she may derange the cur- 
rency ; or, if looking solely, or even mainly, to the constitu- 
tional ends of its creation, it does act, the air is immediately 
rent with cries of distress, and the Government is told it 
has done the mischief and must repair it; that itmust bind 
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up the wounds of a bleeding country; nay, and pour into 
them oil and wine, too, from the Treasury. Such was the 
outcry on the removal of the deposites; such upon the re- 
fusal to recharter the United States Bank; such upon the 
issue of the Treasury circular; all of them measures strictly 
political, and adopted with reference to the action of the 
Government as such; but complicated as it had become 
with the paper currency and credits of the country, nothing 
should have been done, every thing should have been left 
undone, it is said, which, in the end, happened to affect 
them. What remedy is there for this evil but the discon- 
nexion proposed ? 

But although the Government, whether united or not to 
the banks in her fiscal operations, can do but little legiti- 
mately towards regulating their paper currency, she can, by 
that union, do much to inflame the evils, and, by so doing, 
work much injustice. She ean by that union greatly in- 
crease the eredit of those institutions, and give a wider cir- 
culation to their paper isssues, and in this way increase 
what are called mercantile facilities. The Senator from 
South Carolina ‘has illustrated this matter by à figure so 
strong and forcible, that it could not fail, I think, to have 
brought conviction to all who heard him. Yes, sir, take 
the beggar from the street, and stipulate with him that 
nothing but gold and silver and his notes will be received 
in payment of debts to this Government, and Croesus him- 
self was never richer than he would instantly. become. 

But what right have the merchants or the banks to make 
a profit upon the Government funds, to the exclusion, or 
nearly to the exclusion, of all other classes? It is vain to 
get up the plea that the benefit of one class is the benefit 
of all; for the same plea is equally applicable to any act of 
inequality and injustice, however monstrous. Every one 
knows that bank stockholders are mainly confined to a very 
few classes, and it is those who make the profits upon the 
public funds while in the custody of banks, Tell me not 
that by expansion of the currency, the farmer and the 
laborer obtain better prices for their produce and their labor. 
Nominally it is so; but they must, in at least an equal pro- 
portion, pay for what they consume; and of those who 
are fortunate enough to lay aside any thing above their 
actual expenses, the ordinary subjects of their investments 
increase in nominal value with the expansion of the cur- 
rency, and they hold them liable to all the fluctuations of 
that uncertain element, rendered so entirely for the profit 
of others. But leaving, as time compels me to do, the in- 
equality of its operations upon individuals, how much more 
unequal is it in its local operations? Where are the banks ? 
In mercantile communities. Where are our mercantile 
communities? With a very few exceptions, in our north- 
eastern country. There, not only the bank stockholders 
and merchants, but all who are near them and around 
them, partake of the benefit in some degree, as the plat of 
ground which lies near a stream, although the prolific 
shower may not fall immediately upon it, is yet refreshed 
and fertilized by the moisture diffused through the atmos- 
phere. Why is it that plenty and prosperity rest on the 
bleak and barren hills of the North, while the sunny and 
alluvial valleys of the South are daily becoming more and 
more impoverished? What is it but the result of the par- 
tial and unconstitutional system under which we have heen 
living? In vain does the constitution declare that taxation 
shall be equal, if, when’ collected, some favored regions are 
to be fostered and enriched by it, while others are left to 
struggle on, worse than neglected, with no other benison 
but that of nature, i 

As a sort of balance to this argument, the Senator from 
Indiana, who has jast addressed you, insists that the effect 
of collecting the Government dues in gold and silver, will 
be to drain all the specie from the West, as little or none 
of the public expenditures will be in that quarter. Now, 
Tam at issue with that Senator, both as to the fact and 
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the inference he draws from it. I do not agree that the 
public expenditures have not been in greater proportions 
on the Mississippi than on the seaboard. If I am correctly 
informed, more money has been paid to the Indians for ex- 
tinguishing their title to the lands in the Senator’s own 
State, than the whole are worth; and I remember that no 
longer ago than last winter, I myself rose in my place, and 
protested against the whole of the public funds being 
swallowed up in the great valley of the Mississippi, so 
large were the appropriations in that direction. Doubtless 
ample expenditures will be made in the West. But, 
whether or not, if they have demand for specie in the 
West, thither it will go; and if it does not, it will owe its 
exclusion to the bank paper which the Western people will 
themselves think proper to substitute for it. 

The Government, I have already said, cannot continue 
her connexion with the banks without stimulating them 
into factitious credit, and increasing the tendency to com- 
mercial and speculative enterprise, which is already great 
enough, Heaven knows, and subtracting from the laboring 
and productive clases, the real bone and sinew, the true 
human materiel of the country. This is too obvious, and 
the mischief too great to require elaboration. But besides 
this, extravagance will be the natural offspring of the sys- 
tem. We have already seen the tendency of this evil to 
increase ; and increase it will under the continuance of the 
system, until republican simplicity will be annihilated 
among us. Extravagance, and its companion, idleness, 
were the overthrow of all the ancient republics; ay, and 
of the modern ones too; and little San Marino shines forth 
a phenomenon for admiration, saved from the wreck which 
has evertaken others, by her poverty and parsimonious 
economy. 

The union of the Government with the banks, is calcu- 
luted, I have said, greatly to influence the natural evils of 
the banking system. Some of them I have already men- 
tioned ; but one remains for me to advert to, not among the 
least, if not the very greatest. This is the mischief of sud- 
den expansions and contractions. To this mischicf. no 


one can be insensible, for all have in one way or other felt: 


its force. It has a tendency to make us a nation of gam- 
blers, by the constant stimulus to that spirit which finds a 
place in almost every bosom, from the savage to the sage, 
and which it is one of the great objects of a wholesome edu- 
cation to subdue. But the frequent and sudden reverses to 
which every man is exposed, of being rendered a nabob to- 
day by an expansion, and a beggar to-morrow by a contrac- 
tion, must, in process of time, engender all that loose moral- 
ity which characterizes the professed worshippers at the 
shrine of fortune. Such is the effect upon holders of proper- 
ty ; and upon the laboring man it is, if possible, still more 
baneful; for him there is no hour of prosperity, but he suf- 
fers greatly, if not equally, both in the ebb and flow of the 
tide. Ina contraction, money of course becomes scarce, 
and the laborer, whose only commodity is his labor, is com- 
pelled to bring it daily inte the market, and take whatever 
price it may command; while the holders of provisions, 
less limited in point of time for the conversion of their 
commodities into money, hold them back, not willing to 
submit to the diminished prices, and in the meantime the 
laborer must starve, or buy at the price demanded. On 
the other hand, when an expansion takes place, and money 
becomes plenty, labor is the last thing to find the level. 
The continual necessity which the laborer is under to bring 
his commodity into the market, prevents any competition 
in demand, and it is not until the general spring which is 
given to enterprise has opened for it new resources, that 
an increased demand for labor makes an increase in price. 
In the meantime the laborer must purchase those com- 
modities upon which speculation is most apt. to seize—the 
necessaries of life. It is impossible for the Government to 
remain connected with the banks without contributing to 
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this mischief; for when the supplies exceed much the ne- 


cessities of the Government, they must lie in the banks, 


whose directors must resist the strongest, or, at least, most 
general passion of the human heart—cupidity, if they suf- 


fer them to remain unused, and in using them, an artificial 
expansion of the currency is of course created. On the 
other hand; when the Government shall find it necessary 
to make heavy drafts upon the deposite banks, a great con- 
traction is the inevitable consequence. ‘These are evils 
which the Government cannot prevent, but she should ab- 
stain, as far as possible, from exciting them; and this she 
can do only by disconnexion. 

These evils, if they go on to increase, as they must and 
will do, ifthe exciting causes are continued in action, (and 
no exciting cause is equal to the union of the banks with 
the Treasury, ) will, in the end, bring upon this country a 
pecuniary. catastrophe which it is frightful to anticipate ; 
and so strong, in that event, will be the revulsion of pub- 
lic opinion against them, that their real capacity for utility 
will be overlooked, and the whole of them cast away among 
the lumber of past ages. In this view, no sincere and en- 
lightened friend of those institutions should desire a con- 
tinuance of the imprudent connexion. But the separation 
will not be merely negative in its effects. It will create a 
demand for specie in this country, and water does not more 
certainly follow the ditch you excavate below the level of 


a pond with which you connect it, than specie finds its’ 


way wherever a particular demand is created. This specie 
will naturally flow at. first into the banks, and, widening 
their specie basis, give them additional strength ; their 
notes will still supply as much as ever the ordinary chan- 
`, nels of trade, whilst their specie, having no tendency to 
emigration, will only be drawn out as the Government de- 
mands shall accrue. But when thas drawn by the Gov- 
ernment into the Treasury, it will not remain there in 
large quantities, but, being required only for the payment 
of the Government creditors, will thus, or the greater por- 
tion of it at least, be thrown again into circulation by those 
creditors, (who are seldom hoarders of money, ) and gradu- 
ally find its way back to the hanks, to be again drawn out 
in redemption of their notes; repeat the process of going to 
the Treasury, to be paid out again to the Government 
ereditor, and be by him thrown into circulation, to return 
once more to the banks. This rotation must have a health- 
ful operation upon the currency, and upon those who sup- 
ply it; and, in addition to this, it will have a tendency to 
prevent that great aggravator of other evils—banking upon 
bank paper; for the demands then made not being con- 
fined to bank upon bank, cannot be met by the mere pre- 
sentation of other bank paper; but every bank being liable 
to be called upon with a considerable portion of its notes 
for specie, must keep itself prepared to meet them, and 
must regulate its issues accordingly, Another advantage 
to tho banks, by no means inconsiderable, I think, result- 
ing from disconnexion, is that their own Operations would 
be greatly simplified and their perils diminished. No un- 
looked for treasure would flow in upon them in deposite, 
demanding sume provision for its use, and thus disturbing 
the even tenor of their course. No sudden demand for 
what had been deposited would put them at their wit’s end 
for the means of returning it; but, pursuing a regular sys 
tem, not subject to such unforeseen fluctuations, they would 
accomplish legitimate, just, and praiseworthy objects—the 
realization of reasonable profits, with safety to themselves, 
and convenience to the community. 

To these advantages some objections are opposed; and 
here I must be allowed to say, that from the high-minded, 
honorable, and talented Senator: from Virginia, an argu- 
ment has proceded, which I am suprised to hear upon this 
floor, and especially from him. I have seen it among the 
newspaper slang of the day, to which I thought it adapted. 
The Senator from Virginia disclaims it as an argumentum 


And if 80, is it a ground of 


ad captandum. I believe him sincere. I am persuaded 
he did notso intend to use it. But, after all, it can claim 
no higher rank. It has a specious acceptability to the 
popularear, but embodies no element of sound argumenta- 
tion. It is, that, by the adoption of the system proposed 
by the committee, with the amendment. offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina, one currency would be pro- 
vided for the Government, and another for the people—the 
better for the former—the inferior for the latter. T am 
sickened and amazed at a practice recently but too fash- 
ionable, and upon which my colleague has already so pro- : 
perly and forcibly remarked, of treating the Government 
as something alien from the people. What is the Gov- 
ernment, and who compose it? Is not the Government 
a mere agency created by the people, for certain specified 
purposes—a perfect nonentity beyond those purposes? Is 
it a thing which can have interests separate from the mass 
of the people? Are not the individuals in whose persons 
this ideal existence is temporarily incorporated themselves 
portions of the people? and are not the interests which 
they have in their national existence, as a portion of the 
people, infinitely beyond any separate one they'can possi- 
bly claim, for the brief hour in which they strut and act 
their parts upon this elevated stage? This is the people’s 
Government; it. exists but by their will, and when they 
have done with it, or it acts in opposition to that will, they 
can dissolve it as by a breath. Resistance on its part 
would be as vain as that of a school buy with a reed to a 
Roman soldier in full armor. Government can have no 
interests but those of the people; but the people them. 
selves have interests asa body politic, and they have interests 
as individuals; the former mainly are committed to us, and 
the latter to the respective States. But how, I pray you, 
upon this imaginary division of interests, is there proposed 
by the measure a sounder currency. for one than for the 
other? Does the gentleman admit that the paper money 
is inferior in value to the gold and silver? If he does 80, 
is not the admission felo de se to his proposal—~which is 
defended, if I have understood him, upon the ground that 
paper is not depreciated, and can be saved from deprecia- 
tion, and is therefore equal to gold and silver? And, be- 
tween equal things, how can the terms better and worse, 
inferior and superior, he applied? But I do not admit that 
they are equal; and it is mainly upon the ground that they 
are not equal, and, although men may so imagine, that 
they can never be really so, that I am opposed to this 
scheme. For the people, as individuals, I have no right 
to legislate, and I therefore leave them in the enjoyment of 
their birthright, to take what they please, and callit money. 
But for this Government Congress has a right to legislate; 
and I esteem it, for one, a part of my duty, as a portion of 
that body, to demand for the people, in their political cha- 
racter, the currency which the constitution acknowledges; 
the currency which admits of least fluctuation; the cur- 
rency which the public creditor has a right to demand, and 
that which can be collected and disbursed with least injury 
to the public. But, in pressing the argument, it is said 
the public creditors, while thus nominally receiving their 
stipulated dues, are in fact receiving more. Which, I pray 
you, is the standard of value—gold and silver or paper? 
If the latter, it is idle to argue; and if the former, I would 
further ask if it is not in that you have promised to pay them? 
complaint that you have ful- 
filed your engagements? If you paid the public creditor 
by force in paper, he might well complain that you had 
paid him so much per centum less than you had promised; 
but it never could justly be said, when you paid him in 
gold, that you had paid him more. But a fancy picture 
has been drawn of the officers of Government filling their 
coffers with golden deposites, which they. receive in com- 
pensation for their services. Is it not a picture merely 
imaginary, contradicting all truth and experience? It is 
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notorious that public men, both in England and this coun- 
try, (exclusive of the pension system, which is there in 
extensive use,) who are dependent upon their compensa- 
tion, seldom know affluence; on the contrary, they live 
from hand to mouth. Every dollar they receive is spent 
as soon as they receive it; and, such as it is, enters mto 
the general circulation, through their tailors, their shoe- 
makers, their butchers, their bakers, &c.; and, so far from 
hoarding, they are lucky if they do not of necessity an- 
ticipate their means, and plunge themselves in debt; and 
if the public does not bury them when they die, it is be- 
cause it will not, and leaves it to private charity to perform 
that office 

But the time is deemed unsuitable for any change in the 
measures of the Government. It is said the country is 
now in great agitation and distress, and we ought to post- 
pone any important change to a season of more quiet and 
prosperity. Now, sir, it strikes me that the very time for 
a change of measures is when the country does not seem 
to-be happy under. those which are’ in operation, and that 
nothing could be more unwise than to make changes when 
the country was quiet and reasonably prosperous. What 
would be thought of the physician who, being called to the 
bed-side of a sick man, should say to him, ‘* my friend, 
you are quite sick, it is true, but I do not think this is the 
time to give you medicine. Were I to do so, it would 
irritate your stomach, and throw your system into commo- 
tion, and you would probably feel even worse than you do 
now. For the present, therefore, I will leave you to your 
chance, and you may possibly die; but should you be 
so fortunate as to get better, why then I will physic 
you.” Such seems to me to be in substance the argument 
against present action upon the important alternative be- 
fore us. 

The wisdom of the past, the practice of our own and 
other nations, is cited against the plan of an independent 
Treasury. Our own nation, I believe, stands alone in the 
intimate connexion which exists between the banks and the 
Treasury; and I have already shown, hy the letter which 
I have read to the Senate, how much our practice is at war 
with the considerate opinion of one of the most enlighten- 
ed of our statesmen. In England, too, where the connex- 
ion is much less intimate than here, many of her wise 
men do not hesitate to pronounce it, such as it is, injurious 
both to the bank and the State. In other nations, I believe 
the connexion is unknown. 

The measure, finally, is spoken of as being considered 
a war between the Government and the banks; and this, it 
is said, is a false issue. I agree, Mr. President, that it is 
a false issue—a very false issue; so false that I, for one, 
would never be a party to it. I would never consent to 
join the Government in making war upon any class of 
citizens, or any class of citizens in making war upon the 
Government. In advocating this measure, I look to the 
banks as only incidentally concerned. It is a measure of 
great public interest, and, as I believe, of great public 
utility. If the banks should happen to suffer by it, I shall 
regret it; and if they are benefited by it, it will add to the 
satisfaction I expect to derive from its otherwise benign 
operation, 

In conclusion, I must object, with my colleague, to the 
gloomy colors in whith the condition of the country has 
been drawn. Some difficulties, some distresses, there may 
be: but the great elements of prosperity are yet rife in our 
land; we have yet the genial skies and fertile soil with 
which Nature blessed us; the flag of our country yet waves 
proudly in the face of the world; and she may turn, as did 
the Roman matron, to her industrious, talented, and gal- 
lant sons, and as Cornelia did to her beautiful and vir- 
tuous daughters, exclaiming, ‘*These are my jewels.” 
While these remain to her she can never be ruined; never 
justly complain that she is unhappy. 


APPENDIX. 

- [From Jefferson’s Correspondence, vol. 1v, page 189.) 
“I am sorry to see our loans begin at so exorbitant an 

: interest. And yet, even at that, you will soon be at the 
| bottom of the loan-bag. We are an agricultaral nation. 
| Such an one employs its sparings in the purchase or im- 
provement of lands or stocks. The lendable money among 
them is chiefly that of orphans and wards in the hands of 
executors and guardians, and that which the farmer lays 
| by till he has enough for the purchase in view. In such a 
nation there is one, and one only, resource for loans suf- 
ficient to carry them through the expense of a war; and 
that will always be sufficient, and in the power of an honest 
| Government, punctual in the preservation of its faith. The 
| fund I mean is the mass of circulating coin. Every one 
| knows that, although not literally, it is nearly true that every 
! paper dollar emitted banishes a silver one from the circulation. 
| A nation, therefore, making its purchases and payments with 
| bills fitted for circulation, thrusts an equal sum of coin out 
of circulation. ‘This is equivalent to borrowing that sum; 
and yet the vender, receiving payment in a medium as ef- 
fectual as coin for his purchases or payments, has no claim 
to interest. And so the nation may continue to issue its 
bills as far as its wants require, and the limits of the circu- 
lation will admit. Those limits are understood to extend 
with us, at present, to two hundred millions of dollars— 
| a greater sum than would be necessary for any war. But 
this, the only resource which the Government could com- 
| mand with certainty, the States have unfortunately fooled 


away—nay, corruptly alienated—to swindlers and shavers, 
under the cover of private banks. Say, too, as an addi- 
tional evil, that the disposable funds of individuals, to this 
great amount, have thus been withdrawn from improve- 
ment and useful enterprise, and employed in the useless, 
usurious, and demoralizing practices of bank directors and 
their accomplices. In the war of 1755, our State availed 
itself of this fund, by issuing a paper-money bottomed on 
a specific tax for its redemption, and to insure its credit 
bearing an interest of five per cent. Within a very short 
time, not a bill of this emission was to be found in circula- * 
tion. It was locked up in the chests of executors, guard- 
ians, widows, farmers, &c. We then issued bills bottom- 
ed on a redeeming tax, but bearing no interest. These 
were readily received, and never depreciated a single far- 
thing. In the revolutionary war, the old Congress and 
the States issue] bills without interest, and without tax. 
They occupied the channels of circulation very freely, till 
those channels were overflowed by an excess beyond all 
the calls of circulation. But, although we have so im- 
providently suffered the field of circulating medium to.be 
filched from us by private individuals, yet I think we may 
recover it in part, and even in the whole, if the States will 
co-operate with us. If Treasury bills are emitted on a tax 
appropriated for their redemption in fifteen years, and (to 
insure preference in the first moments of competition) 
bearing an interest of six per cent., there is no one who 
would not take them in preference to the bank paper now 
afloat, on a principle of patriotism as well as interest; and 
they would be withdrawn from circulation into private 
hoards to aconsiderable amount. ‘Their credit once estab- 
lished, others might be emitted, bottomed also on a tax, 
but not bearing interest; and, if ever their credit faltered, 
open public loans, on which these bills alone should be re- 
ceived as specic. These, operating as a sinking fund, 
would reduce the quantity in circulation, so as to maintain 
that in an equilibrium with specie. It is not easy to esti- 
mate the obstacles which, in the beginning, we should en- 
counter in ousting the banks from their possession of the 
circulation ; but a steady and judicious alternation of emis- 
sions and loans would reduce them in time. But, while 
this is going on, another measure should be pressed to re- 
cover ultimately our right to the circulation. The States 
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should be applied to to transfer the right of issuing circu- 
lating paper to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum, if pos- 
sible, but during the war at least, with a saving of charter 
rights. I believe that every State west and south of Connec- 
ticut river, except Delaware, would immediately do it; and { 
the others would follow in time.. Congress would, of course, 
begin by obliging unchartered hanks to wind up their affairs 
within a short time, and the others as their charters expi- 
red, forbidding the subsequent circulation of their paper. 
This they would supply with their own, bottomed, every 
emission, on an adequate tax, and bearing or not bearing 
interest, as the state of the public pulse should indicate. 
Even in the non-complying States, these bills would make 
their way, and supplant the unfunded paper of their banks 
by their solidity, by the universality of their currency, and 
by their receivability for customs and taxes. It would be 
in their power, too, to curtail those banks to the amount 
of their actual specie, by gathering up their paper, and run- 
ning it constantly on them. The national paper might thus 
take place even in the non-complying States. In this way, 
T am not without a hope that this great, this sole resource 
for loans in an agricultural country might yet be recovered 
for the use of the nation during war; and, if obtained in 
perpetuum, it would always be sufficient to carry us through 
any war: provided that, in the interval between war and 
war, all the outstanding paper should be called in, coin be 
permitted to flow in again, and to hold the field of circu- 
lation until another war should require its yielding place 
again to the national medium. i 
But, it will be asked, are we to have no banks? Are 
merchants and others to be deprived of the resource of 
short accommodations, found so convenient? I answer, 
let us have banks; but let them be such as are alone to be 
found in any country on earth except Great Britain. ‘There 
is. not a bank of discount on the continent of Europe (at 
leastathere was not one when I was there) which offers | 
any thing but cash in exchange for discounted bills. No | 
one has a natural right to the trade of a money-lender but | 
he who has the money to lend. Let those, then, among 
us who have a moneyed capital, and who prefer employ- 
ing it in loaus rather than otherwise, set up banks, and 
give cash or national bills for the notes they discount. 
Perhaps, to encourage them, a larger interest than is legal | 
in the other cases might be allowed them, on the condition | 
of their lending for short poriods only, It is from Great f 
Britain wo copy the idoa of giving paper in exchange for | 
discounted bills; and, while we have derived from that ` 
country some good principles of government and legisla- | 
tion, we unfortunately run into the most servile imitation | 
! 


of all her practices, ruinous as they prove to her, and with | 
the gulf yawning before us into which those very practices Í 
aro precipitating her. ‘The unlimited emission of bank 
paper has banished all her specie, and is now, by deprecia- 
tion, acknowledged by her own statesmen, carrying her 
rapidly to bankraptey, as it did France, as it did us, and 
will do us again, and every country permitting paper to be 
circulated, other than that by public authority, rigorously 
limited to the just measure for circulation. Private for- 
tunes, in the present state of our circulation, are at the 
mercy of those self-created money-lenders, and are prostra- 
ted by the floods of nominal money with which their ava- 
rice deluges us. He who lent his money to the public or 
to an individual before the institution of the United States 
Bank, twenty years ago, when wheat was well sold at a 
dollar the bushel, and receives now his nominal sum when 
it sells at two dollars, is cheated of half his fortune. Aad 
by whom? By the banks; which, since that, have thrown 
into circulalion ten dollars of their nominal money where 
was one at that time.” 

When Mr. STRANGE 

On motion of Mr. 
joumed. 


had concluded his remarks, 


TALLMADGE, the Senate ad- 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 22. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. DAVIS presented petitions from inhabitants of towns 
and places in Massachusetts, remonstrating against the an- 
nexation of Texas to, or admission into, the Union, signed 
by 6,000 persons. 

Mr. D. observed that, as the subject-inatter of these re- 
monstrances was not before Congres:, he should have post- 
poned the presentation until some question arose which 
would make such a step appropriate, but he noticed other 
gentlemen had presented like memorials, which had been 
laid on the table, and thus, being in possession of the Sen- 
ate, could be called up at any time, and he moved that the 
same disposition be made of these. 

Mr. D. also presented two petitions upon the same eub- 
ject from East Windsor and Suffield, in Connecticut. 


SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bilt 
providing for the collection and custody of the public rev- 
enue. 

Mr. TALLMADGE rose and addressed the chair as 
follows: 

Mr. President: The bill on your table proposes to estab- 
lish for the reception, safe-keeping, and disbursement of the 
revenues of the Government, what is generally termed the 
sub-Treasury system. ‘This measure has been brought for- 
ward in pursuance of the recommendation of the President 
of the United States, in his recent message to Congress, I 
do not flatter myself that I can add much to the arguments 
which have been so ably and so eloquently urged, by my 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] against this measure. 
But, coming from a State where its practical operation, for 
good or for evil, must be so sensibly felt, T deem it my du- 
ty to give frankly to the Senate the views which I enter- 
tain in relation to it. i 

Sir, I have bestowed upon this subject all that reflection 
which is due to it, from the high source from which it em- 
anates. Every consideration, both personal and political, 
would incline me to its support, if my judgment could be 
satisfied that its adoption would promote the great interests 
of the country. Natives of the same State and of the same 
county, the President and myself have been, from my first 
entrance into political life down to the present tine, on 
terms of intimacy. In his political career he has on all oc- 
casions received my cordial support. It has been my for- 
tune to be placed in situations, at certain trying periods of 
his history, which have enabled me to render him ‘some 
service,” It is with no ordinary sensation, therefore, that 
I find myself constrained, by higher cons‘derations than 
those of political attachment or personal friendship, to dif- 
fer from him on the question now before us—considerations 
of public duty which involve the public weal. But, I have 
the satisfaction to know, that he neither expects nor desires 
me to support this or any other measure merely because it 
bears the stamp of an Executive recommendation. In sub- 
mitting this sub-Treasury system, the President has only 
obeyed an injunction of the constitution, which he is sworn 
to support, and which declares that «he shall, from time 
to time, give to the Congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” This 
ts one of those measures—the President has discharged his 
duty in recommending it to our consideration, and I trust 
we shall discharge ours by giving to it that calm investiga- 
tion and free discussion which are so well calculated to 
produce correct results, in regard to measures that involve 
the great and vital interests of the people. 

_ The President himself anticipated much diversity of sen- 
timent on this subject. He anticipated also that Congress 
might, in its wisdom, adopt some other system; and he 
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gave the assurance of his co-operation in any other plan 
which might be ‘‘ultimately established.” He says: 

ec With these views, I leave to Congress the measures 
necessary to regulate, in the present emergency, the safe- 
keeping and transfer.of the public moneys. In the per- 
formance of constitutional duty, I have stated to. them, 
without reserve, the result of my own reflections. The 
subject is of great importance, and: one on which we can 
scarcely expect to be as united in sentiment as we are in 
interest. It deserves a full and free discussion, and can- 
not fail to be benefited by a dispassionate comparison of 
opinions. Well aware myself of the duty of reciprocal con- 
cession among the co-ordinate branches of the Government, 
T can promise a reasonable spirit of co-operation, so far as 
it can be indulged in without the surrender of constitution- 
al objections which I believe to be weil founded. Any sys- 
tem that may be adopted, should be subjected to the fullest 
legal provision, so as to leave nothing to the Executive but 
what is necessary to the discharge of the duties imposed on 
him; and, whatever plan may be ultimately established, 
my own part shall be so discharged as to give to it a fair 
trial and the hest prospect. of success.” 

I trust, then, that the friends of the administration will 
view this question as one of expediency, and not suffer any 
difference of opinion between themselves to become a dif- 
ference of principle upon which they are to divide. Ifit be 
not so viewed, who will take the responsibility, and who 
will vouch for the consequences of a contrary course? It 
is a subject on which men may honestly differ; and it is 
for that reason, amongst others, that such difference should 
be expressed with perfect frankness and with the utmost 
freedom. My mind has long been made up against it; and 
the reasoning of the message, whilst it has not convinced 
me to the contrary, has only served to confirm my previous 
opinions—I am therefore bound to say, from a sense of the 
most imperative duty, that, in my judgment, this measure 
is fraught with move mischief than any scheme which has 
heretofore been broached in reference to the finances of the 
Government and the currency of the country. In saying 
this I certainly intend none other than the most profound 
respect for the distinguished individual who has, in an of- 
ficial form, brought it to our notice. 

Neither is this scheme new to the democracy of the coun- 
try. It has once been passed upon by them, through their 
representatives in Congress, and received their unqualified 
condemnation. Jt was brought forward in the House in 
the session of 1834~’5, by a member of the opposition. Af- 
ter an animated debate, it was most signally defeated. It 
was put down by every administration vote save one, It 
is, however, due to the opposition to say, that it was re- 
ceived with so little favor by them as a party that only 
thirty-three members could be found who were willing to 
record their names for it on the journal. The defeat of 
this measure, at that time, was a matter which every friend 
of the administration, from President Jackson down, had 
very much at heart, We all took a deep interest in it. We 
all looked upon it as calculated to undermine our free insti- 
tutions; as.subversive of the very principles of the party to 
which we belonged; as accumulating power and patronage 
in the hands of the Executive, to which we had always 
been opposed; as uniting in his hands the purse and the 
sword, about which so much had been said on a then re- 
cent occasion, and which we had repelled in a manner and 
with a spirit which became those who were honestly de- 
sirous of preserving the powers of the Government as they 
were originally intended tobe distributed by the constitu- 
tion. Nay, sir, we went further;-we denounced it as a 
t‘ proposition disorganizing and revolutionary, subversive 
of the fundamental principles of our Government, and of 
its entire practice from 1789 down to the present day.” 
We denounced it as a scheme which would “bring the 
public treasure much nearer the actual custody and control 
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of the President than it is now, and expose it to be plun- 
dered by ay hundred hands where one cannot now reach it.” 
The party was never more unanimous on any occasion than 
this—their abhorrence of the scheme was universal ; so pow- 
erful were the arguments against it, both in and out of 
Congress, by the republican Representatives and by the re- 
publican press, that it received no favor in any quarter. 
Even the opposition, notwithstandmg they were against 
the State banks as depositories of the public money, could 
not be brought to the support of this measure, although it 
was introduced and urged by one of their own number. ‘So 
mischievous in its tendency, so unsound in principle did 
they deem it, that they united with the friends of the ad- 
ministration to defeat it. But what do we now. behold? 
Whilst they, as a party, are still against the measure, we, 
as the friends of the administration, are ealled upon to sup- 
port the same proposition now, which we as friends of the 
administration put down then—put down, did I say ? which 
we denounced as ‘‘ disorganizing and revolutionary,” and 
as exposing the public treasure to be ‘‘ plundered by a hun- 
dred hands where one cannot now reach it.” ‘Che objec- 
tions to it then were inherent in the system ; and, being so, 
no state of things has since occurred, or can hereafter oc- 
cur, which can remove those objections. Still, we are now 
asked to change our ground, and to adopt a proposition as 
a matter of expediency, which received our decided disap- 
probation, at that time, as a matter of principle. No ques- 
tion was ever better settled on principle than this; and no 
state of things can make that expedient now which was 
wrong in principle then. 

Sir, at that time, the adoption of the State banks as de- 
positories of the public money was the favorite. measure of 
the administration. Whilst the contest with the Bank of 
the United States was going on, this was the, ground taken 
by the whole party. It was openly and publicly avowed 
by President. Jackson, and by every friend of his adminis- 
tration. Sir, in the Senate chamber, the question was. fre- 
quently and pertinently put by the friends of the United 
States Bank, to those who were opposing it, what will you 
do for a substitute for this institution if it be not recharter- 
ed? The answer invariably was, the State banks are the 
substitute. They are equally adequate to the reception, 
safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public revenue. 
They will equalize the currency and facilitate the exchanges 
of the country. In truth, the leading friends of the admin- 
istration deemed the State banks competent to perform all 
the duties to the Government and to the country which the 
Bank of the United States had performed. For my own 
part, I never believed they could perform those duties, in 
all respects, as well. ‘Chey lacked the capital and the con- 
cert of action necessary to render them equal to an institu- 
tfon which had its branches at all the great business and 
commercial points of the country ; and which, by one com- 
mon interest and by one comnion impulse, could operate 
more successfully, and with more facility, than the State 
banks could do, with less means and with less concert. 
But I conceived, there were other objections to that bank, 
which more than counterbalanced any supposed advantages 
which it possessed over the State institutions. Be that, 
however, as it may, they were put forward by the adminis- 
tration as the only practicable substitute for a Bank of the 
United States. After the deposites. were removed from 
that institution, they were placed with the State banks, 
which entered into an arrangement with the Government 
to perform all the duties which had been required of and 
had been performed by the Bank of the United States. 
They entered upon those duties—they performed them to 
the entire satisfaction of the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The annual messages of the one, and the 
annual reports of the other, bear ample testimony to their 
competency and fidelity. For three successive years was 
the whole nation congratulated on the entire success of this 
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experiment upon the finances of the Government and the | more unrelenting was waged against the State institutions’ 


currency of the country. Nay, the people were congratu- 
lated upon the ‘better currency,” which had been intro- 
duced, and upon the reduction of the domestic exchanges 
from one end of the Union to the other, by reason of the 
superior advantages and the wiser management of the State 
banks, to which these duties had been entrusted. If such 
were the result of the experiment with the State banks, 
why are we now asked to abandon them, and to try the 
‘untried expedient” of the sub-Treasury scheme? Why 
are we asked to adopt a measure which we declared, when 
it was formerly presented, was ‘‘an effort to enlarge Ex- 
ecutive power, and put in his hands the means of corrup- 
tion?” Why are we asked to substitute it for a system 
which the Secretary of the Treasury, at that time, declared 
was much superior to individual agents of the United 
States?” 

The answer to all this is, that the experiment has failed. 
Does the failure of the experiment remove the objections 
which were so strongly urged against the scheme which 
we are now called upon to adopt? Does it make that 
scheme less ‘‘disorganizing,” less “revolutionary ?? Does 
it render the public treasure more safe and less liable to be 
‘plundered ?” Does it cease to ‘* enlarge Executive pow- 
er,” and does it take from ‘its hands the means of corrup- 
tion?” No, sir, it does no such thing. These objections 
stand in full force against it. ‘I'hey cannot, in the nature 
of things, be removed from it. Then why insist on its 
adoption? These objections forbid it, even if the experi- 
ment of the State banks had failed. But it has not failed. 
It has never been fairly tried. The pecuniary pressure and 
embarrassment which have been felt throughout the Uni- 


ted States are without a parallel in the history of our Gov- | 


ernment. Every class in the community, but more es- 
pecially the mercantile class, has suffered from the great 
derangement of the monetary concerns of the country. 
This derangement has not been confined to us. It has 
pervaded Great Britain, and in a greater or less degree, 
other countries of Europe. Intimately connected as Eng- 
land and the United States are in their commercial rela- 
tions; any “cause which materially affects the one cannot 
fail, in soine sort, to affect the other. It is not my inten- 
tion, on this occasion, to trace the causes of the pecuniary 
embarrassment which has pervaded both countries, T in- 
tend merely to advert to some of the more immediate, and 
which might, perhaps, be termed secondary causes, so far 
as they have a bearing upon the alleged failure of the ex- 
perimont of the State banks. Whilst I agree with the 
President in somo of the causes assigned by him, I do not 
think he has taken as comprehensive and enlarged a view 
of them as further examination and reflection would have 
enabled him to do. But, enough has been said to shod 
that the banks could no longer hold out against the pres- 
sure which was made upon them, from whatever causes it 
may have originated. Public confidence had become im- 
paired. Confidence, the very basis of bank credit, as 
well as commercial credit, was taken frorh them. The 
suspension of specie payments was the inevitable conse- 
quence. It was without fault on their part. I know they 
have been charged from a high source with treachery and 
bad faith towards the Government and the people. Sir, I 
regret, more on account of the source from whence such a 
charge comes, ‘than for any other reason, that it should 
have been made against them. Tt must have been made 
from misconception or misapprehension, and not from a 
real knowledge of their situation, or of the causes which 
led to the catastrophe so much deplored. Sir, there was 
no proper effort, on the part of those who could have done 
most towards it, to maintain the -confidence of the com- 
munity in them. On the contrary, every thing was done 
to impair it. No sooner had the war against the Bank of 
the United States ceased, than a war more violent and 


Every means was employed to impair public confidence’ 
They were denounced in our legislative halls and by the 
public press. They were denounced at public meetings 
by those who advocated an exclusive metallic currency, 
The jacobinical terms of “rag barons” and ‘trag money” 
were familiarly introduced into our highest legislative as- 


; semblies, and adopted by our highest political journals, 


The levelling resolutions of ward and town meetings were 
responded to by men in high stations, who were thereby 
tacitly assenting to, and encouraging the anti-bank as well 
as anti-social doctrines put forth on such occasions. To 
cap the climax, the ‘specie circular” was issued by the 
Executive, directing that gold and silver should be re- 
ceived in payment for public lands, instead of the notes of 
specie paying banks, as authorized by the joint resolution 
of 1816. By this act, on the part of the Executive, the 
confidence of the Government was withdrawn from the 
banks, and was a signal to the people to withdraw theirs 
also. It cannot be expected that the community shall 
maintain its confidence in any institutions when the con- 
fidence of the Government is once withdrawn. 

The manner in which the specie circular was issued 
was another item in the want of confidence which pre- 
vailed through the country. It was issued by the Execu- 
tive after a decided expression of one branch of Congress 
against the propriety of its adoption. The proposition was 
introduced by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bexroy, } 
in the shape of a resolution, in April, of the session of 
1836, and was rejected by an almost unanimous vote. It 
was again brought forward the latter part of June, near 
the close of the session, in the shape of an amendment to 
some public bill, and was again rejected, and with the 
same unanimity. Such was the opinion of the Senate, at 
that time, on this measure, and such was its decision 
twice distinctly made. It was considered by every one, 
too, as a subject for legislative action. What was our as- 
tonishment, then, when immediately after our adjournment, 
and before we reached our homes, we saw the same meas- 
ure adopted by Executive authority, which had twice been 
rejected by the legislative action of the Senate? It is not 
my intention to examine the power by which the Execu- 
tive issued this order, and thereby created a distinction be- 
tween the kind of medium in which different branches of 
the revenue were to be received. I do not doubt that the 
Executive acted from the most honest and patriotic mo~ 
tives; and there are those who believe the order operated 
well, although I am not one of that number. It was in- 
tended to diminish the amount of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands. Before its adoption the. amount of 
sales had rapidly declined, and would have declined still 
more rapidly without any interference of this sort. But, 
when this circular was issued, speculation, which had be- 


; an to flag, again revived; and I have heard of several 


well authenticated cases, where associations and companies, 
seeing this attempt to shackle the gales of the public lands, 
and believing that, at the then next session of Congress, 
the President-would recommend to limit the sales to actual 
settlers, determined to avail themselves of the present op- 
portunity and purchase more than they otherwise would 
have done. Such purchases were ‘more extensively made 
than they would have been if the order had not been is- 
sued. No, sir, it did not effect the object of diminishing 
the sales. They had already begun to fall eff rapidly, and 
would have fallen off still more but for the specie circular. 
These large associations and companies had no difficulty 
in commanding the specie for all their purposes, and with 
almost as much facility as they could have commanded the 
notes of specie paying banks. It was no great hardship 
on them; but it fell with peculiar force upon the individ- 
ual purchaser who had merely means sufficient to buy a 
quarter section. He was compelled to pay a premium for 
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specie, which, according to his means, rendered. it oppres- 
sive to him. Isay then, sir, that this order did not an- 
swer a single purpose for which it was issued, but, on the 
contrary, was productive of. great and incalculable mis- 
chief. I ‘speak not now of. the hardship to individuals ; I 
allude to the general derangement produced by it to the 
moneyed concerns of the country. The withdrawal of specie 
from the Atlantic cities, where it was wanted, to the 
Western and Southwestern States where it was not wanted, 
was the cause of general distrust and alarm. It was order- 
ing it to move against the current. ` It was commanding it 
-to flow up stream. . It was deranging all the concerns of 
the business community at the East without producing any 
corresponding benefits at the West. It was, in fact, in- 
jutious to the West. . Any effort to force gold and silver 
from one part of the country to another, contrary to the 
regular course of business and the laws of trade, is ever 
productive of injury. Gold and silver, like water, will al- 
ways find their level... They will go.where trade and com- 
merce call them; and if impeded in their regular channel, 
‘like a cataract. which has been obstructed, instead of irriga- 
ting and fertilizing ‘the lands through which it naturally 
flows, it will carry desolation and destruction to the whole 
country, from the accumulated force and pressure which 
it has acquired. There was scarcely a bank in city or 


country in the Northern and Eastern States but what felt . 


this constant drain. It thus became the source of alarm, 
and the lack of confidence thus manifested by the Govern- 
ment became the fruitful source of distrust in the com- 
munity at large. 

This specie circular became the subject of political dis- 
cussion at the elections which took place that season. 
The. public mind was agitated—-Congress assembled, and 
immediatety took measures to rescind this order, which 
had been issued against the clear and almost unanimous 
expression of the Senate, at the previous session. The 
currency bill introduced by my friend from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives,] was intended to rescind it. Sir, it is not neces- 
sary for me to recapitulate the circumstances attending 
the progress of that bill, They are familiar to most of us. 
Suffice it to say, that it passed the Senate with only four 
dissenting votes, and in about the same ratio in the House. 
This bill was retained by the late Executive in the manner 
and for the reasons which have heretofore been given to 
the country. I will not dwell on them. There is to my 
mind no pleasure in the contemplation of them. I could 
wish that the whole transaction were blotted from my 
memory. _ I only allude to it, for the purpose of showing 
its effect on the public mind in reference to public confi- 
dence, and for no other purpose. I desire to speak of it 
in no other light. The attention of the whole country 
was turned to Congress, and was watching the progress 
of this bill; and when it passed both Houses by such a 
powerful vote, new light seemed to beam upon those who 
were looking to it as the source of relief in maintaining 
and restoring confidence which had been so much impair- 
ed by the issuing aud continuance of the original order. 
But those who expected this relief were doomed once more to 
disappointment. They had seen that the subject was one 
which peculiarly belonged to Congress; that the only pow- 
er the Executive had over it was derived from the joint re- 
solution of 1816; and whenever Congress saw fit to re- 
sume that power, in whole or in part, they anticipated no 
obstruction from the Executive branch of the Government. 
They had read the constitution as it was understood by its 
original framers. They had heard Executive power de- 
fined as one ‘giving effect to the hehests of other powers 
which have a right to command.” They supposed that 
the will of Congress, on a subject peculiarly belonging to 
the legislative powers of the Government, would have pre- 
vailed, and that the country would have been relieved from 
the embarrassment of a measure about which, whatever 


. hope never comes that comes to all.” 


difference of opinion might have existed as to its inception, 
there was none as to its continuance. In this, I repeat, 
they were grievously disappointed. They, nevertheless, 
clung to the only hope that remained. The citizens of 
New York, who felt the most intense interest in this mat- 
ter; knew that on the fourth of March their ‘< favorite son” 
was to assume the reins of Government ; and they- believed 
that in this eventful crisis he would not be unmindful of 
his native State, whose fate was suspended by the brittle 
thread of confidence which remained, although attenuated 
by the adverse action of the Chief Magistrate who had just 
retired. Sir, after the adjournment of Congress, and when 
on my way home, I reacked the city of New York, I found 
6< expectation stood on tip-toe.” Inquiries, as frequent as 
they were anxious, were made of me as to the probable ac- 
tion of the President in reference to this order. I assured 
them, from what I deemed satisfactory authority, that it 
would be rescinded, or would be modified in a way equiva- 
lent to rescinding it. Joy and satisfaction beamed on eve- 
ry countenance. Life and animation were restored. Con- 
fidence was revived, and the whole business population of 
the city were ready to exclaim, 
“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this son of York.” 

Sir, whilst thus elated with the prospect of relief, the 
cup of confidence was again dashed from their lips. The 
President declined to interfere with the order, which had 
been handed down by his predecessor as a legacy to him, 
and left an anxious community in that condition where 
Far be it from me 
to blame the President for the course taken by him. He, 
doubtless, had reasons satisfactory to himself, and it is not 
for me to censure where one acts according to his own judg- 
ment, and the dictates of his own conscience. 

Sir, I would not be understood as supposing, that the 
rescinding of the specie circular would have been a pana- 
cea for all the evils which then afflicted the community. I 
know that there were many other causes operating to pro- 
duce the pecuniary embarrassments under which the coun- 
try then labored; and I believe if public confidence had 
been maintained, the country would have borne even a 
greater pressure, without the necessity of a suspension of 
specie payments by the banks. Is this not evident from 
what the Secretary of the ‘Treasury states in his report? 
He says: 

< As a whole, their specie, compared with their circula- 
tion, continued to be almost as large in May as in Novem- 
ber. It averaged more than one to three, or much more 
than has been customary with the banks in this country, 
and was over double the relative quantity held by all the 
banks in England at the same period, and was in a propor- 
tion onc-fourth. larger than that in the Bank of England it- 
self. Their immediate means, compared with their immedi- 
ate liabilities, were somewhat stronger in November than in 
May, but were at both periods nearly 1 to 24, or greater 
than the usual ratio, in the best times, of most banks which 
have a large amount of deposites in possession.” 

Where, then, was the necessity of suspension, but from 
want of public confidence? With all the elements of pros- 
perity around us, with more than eighty millions of dollars 
in specie, it is difficult to conceive, notwithstanding any 
overaction in trade or in other branches of business, how 
such a necessity should exist.. Confidence may be destroy- 
ed or sustained by imaginary as well as real causes. It 
was not material, therefore, whether the rescinding of the 
specie circular would in itself have produced the beneficial 
effects which were anticipated from it. It is sufficient that 
it was looked to as a source of confidence, and as long as 
it answered that purpose, it was of no consequence wheth-. 
er it was a real or an imaginary cause of the confidence 
which it created and sustained. 

Sir, I might illustrate my idea by what is generally term- 
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ed'the panic séssion of 1834. It is now conceded that the 
Catiges of the pressure at that time were imaginary ; that 
the removal of a few millions of dollars from one place to 
another could’ not, of itself, produce the alarm and distress 
which followed. "The community, however, believed there 
was sufficient cause for it all, and that was the same as if 
it actually existed. The distrust which prevailed was ex- 
tended to ‘our State institutions. There was great appre- 
hension of their suspending specie payments. In this cri- 

_ gis, the ‘State interposed, and loaned its credit to the banks 
to the amount of six millions of dollars. No sooner was 
this dune than confidence was again restored, and the State 
never had ‘occasion to issue a single dollar of the six mil- 
lions thus proffered for their support. 

Had the large amount of specie, about which so much 
has been, heard, been governed in its movements by the 
regular course of business and the laws of trade, we should 
not have encountered the evils which are so loudly com- 
plained of; confidence would have been maintained, and a 
suspension would not have followed. 

T know, sir, that the banks have been charged with 
treachery and fraud, and of stopping for sinister purposes. 
Tn regard to the banks in my own State I feel bound to repel 
the imputation thus cast upon them. I speak-from per- 
sonal knowlege and observation when I say, they stopped 
not from choice, but from the most imperative necessity. 
In the city of New York, they were amply prepared to 
meet all the demands of bill holders, but they could not an- 
swer the demands of alarmed depositors—alarmed not as to 
their eventual responsibility, but lest, in case of suspension, 
their funds should be put beyond their control until the 
liquidation of the concerns of the banks in the hands of re- 
ceivers. Sir, they held out till the last moment that pru- 
dence dictated, and when they suspended, it was with the 
approbation of every class of the community. The Legis- 
lature of the State, which was then in session, by an almost 
unanimous vote in both Houses, sanctioned the suspension, 

-and relieved the banks, for one year, from the forfeiture of 
their charters. 

T maintain, then, that these banks suspended specie pay- 
ments from causes entirely beyond their control, and with- 
out fault on their part. If they have over-banked, they 
“have been stimulated to it by the action of the Government, 
and by the unusually and extraordinarily large surplus in 
their possession, the evil effects of which were intended to 
be remedied by its gradual withdrawal under the deposite 
act. They were urged by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be liberal in their accommodations to the merchants, and 
through them to benefit every class of the community. 
The public deposites were the means by which these ac- 
commodatiotis were to be made. They were used as the 
Secretary of the Treasury desired, until the banks them- 


selves ‘became alarmed at the consequences which might: 


result from an over-extension, and from the Political agita- 
tion which would follow it. The evil ‘effects of this large 
surplus, and which was constantly increasing, were seen 
hy the banks. They were desirous of averting them. And 
when the question of depositing it with the States was be- 
Fore Congress, some of the principal ones were in favor of 
the Measure, In the course I pursued, T acted under the 
advice of some of their principal officers; and the very pro- 
position which I submitted to the Senate, in the shape of an 
amendment, and which was adopted with great unanimity 
was suggested by one of them. He said that as long ae 
the moneyed concerns of the country were made the subject 
of political discussion, “so long would business and” the 
mercantile community be in constant agitation and alarm— 
that this surplus ought to be disposed of, and thus restore 
peace and harmony in our money matters, which could not 
mh anticipated whilst it remained in its present position. 
$ Proposition for disposing of it was that of a business 
man. It was to deposite it with the States in the ratio of 


representation; to take their certificates of deposite, in the 
nature of stock, redeemable at their pleasure; and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should, at any time, for want of 
other money in the Treasury to meet appropriations made 
by Congress, be authorized to sell these certificates in the 
market, and in the hands of the purchaser they should bear 
an interest of five per cent. This would have been a regu- 
lar business transaction. It would have required no legisla- 
tion on the part of Congress or the States to reach the mo- 
ney. It would kave been always within the power and con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The States would 
have had the benefit of it without interest, until it was requi- 
red for the wants of the Government, and then would have 
merely provided for the five per cent. interest on that which 
was sold, and redeemed the principal at their pleasure. It 
was in this shape that the bill passed the Senate. It was 
amended in the House, for reasons familiar to all who were 
here at the time, and which it is not necessary for my pre- 
sent purpose to repeat. Had the bill passed as it went from 
the Senate, we should not now be called on to replenish an 
exhausted Treasury. The Secretary would, at this time, 
have at his control the three instalments already deposited 
with the States, amounting to some twenty-eight millions 
of dollars. These certificates could, at any time, have been 
sold, and, once in the market, would have gone very far to- 
wards liquidating our foreign debt. 

Sir, I am aware, that the execution of the deposite act 
was a source of inconvenience, and in some instances of 
embarrassment at those points from which large sums were 
to be transferred. But much of this inconvenience and 
embarrassment arose from the manner of its execution. I 
will not undertake to say how far the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the provisions of this act, and under the 
general authority of his Department, could have made the 
transfers other than he did. But I will say, if they had 
been made asa mercantile man would have made them, 
they would have materially aided the domestic exchanges 
of the country, and would have promoted, instead of de- 
ranging, the regular business of the community. [am 
aware, too, sir, that some were opposed to this act, on ac- 
count of the necessary withdrawal of a portion of these 
funds from places where they had heen loaued out by the 
banks. Such do not reflect that, if this law had not passed 
in 1836, thus giving a year to the banks to make their ar- 
rangementsto comply with its provisions, the next Congress 
would have made a similar disposition of the surplus, which 
proved to be much larger than many had predicted or an- 
ticipated. The inconveniences of such a disposition of it, 
after the banks had used the accumulated fund for another 
year, would have been much greater than those which were 
experienced under the law as it passed. But I do not in- 
tend to go into the merits of that measure; I have merely 
alluded to it from its connexion with the banks, and to 
show, that if the use of this surplus was one cause of the 
suspension of specie payments, by reason of any alleged 
over-issues on their part, they were stimulated to it by the 
action of the Government itself. ‘The suspension, there- 
fore, was not the result of treachery or bad faith on the part 
of the banks, but was the result of circumstances over which 
they had no control, and of the destruction of confidence 
produced. by no fault of theirs. 

These banks are now as able, with the aid and confidence 
of the Government, to perform all the duties required of 
them as they were before. We have the testimony of the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury that they per- 
formed them as well as-the Bank of the United States. 
They are capable of doing the same again in the same way. 
Tam not, therefore, prepared to say that, on account of the 
calamity which has befallen the country, the experiment 
has failed, and they ought not to be employed a second 
time. No, sir; such a catastrophe may not occur again in 
the course of a century. One reason assigned for it now 
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was the existence of an enormous surplus in the Treasury. 
This. cause is not likely to exist hereafter, for every man is 
willing to bring down our receipts: to the measure of our 
wants ; and under that, as a general rule, such a catastrophe 
might never happen again. The banks have abundance of 
means to meet all their engagements Such being. the case, 
-all.that is necessary is, to create confidence, to restore con- 
fidence, and they will be found able to. perform all that is 
required of them. Let that confidence be extended to them 
by the Government in good faith, and let them be placed 
on their former footing. Let the Government pursue a sys- 
tem which has been tried, and which we know will prove 
effectual, instead of attempting an ‘‘untried expedient,” 
the disastrous consequences of which cannot be anticipated, 
and which, I fear, imagination can scarcely depict. 

This new experiment consists in a divorce of bank and 
State.” This is a mere catch-phrase, which was originally 
introduced by artful and designing politicians to impose up- 
onthe credulity and honesty of the people. Many have 
adupted it without reflecting or inquiring as to its import, 
or its consequences.. First impressions.are favorable to it; 
it. summons to. our. recollection our early impressions of a 
“«divorce of church and State.” But itis the duty of wise 
statesmen and discreet politicians to consider well the evils 
which must follow the adoption of any system heretofore 
untried and of doubtful policy, however euphonious the 
pete may be which designates its character before the peo- 
ple. 

The proposition contained in these few catch-words, 
strikes at the very foundation of the credit system of the 
country. It does not stop with the destruction of bank credit, 
but strangles, in its withering grasp, commercial credit also. 
It establishes a depreciated paper currency for the people, 

-and an appreciated specie currency for the incumbents of 
office, and for Government contractors. It gives the baser 
currency to the master, and the ‘‘betler currency” to the 
servant. In a Government like ours, it is impossible long 
to. preserve our institutions or our liberties, if such distinc- 
tions. are to prevail, It separates the Government of the 
people from the people themselves, as if those whom the 
people have chosen to direct their affairs were of a superior 
order, or distinct class in society, endowed with peculiar 
privileges byond the rest of the community. It has a ten- 
dency to alienate the affections of the people from the Gov- 
ernment. They will come to consider it not as a Govern- 
ment identified with their feelings and interests, but as some- 
thing foreign to them. Thisis not all. The Government 
itself will lose, in a measure, the idea of dependence on the 
people. This want of dependence is too much felt already. 
Put this additional power into its hands, and the identity 
of interests which exists, or ought to exist between them, 
is done away. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Srranxer] ad- 
mits that the people will, under this system, have a depre- 
ciated currency, whilst the Government will enjoy the ben- 
efits of gold and silver, whatever they may be. But he 
says they make that currency for themselves—they need 
not take it except at their own option. Sir, it is the com- 
mon ordinary currency of the country. It has hitherto been 
good enough for the Government, for the people, for us all; 
bat now, by your own act, you depreciate it, and, after 
making it the worse currency, you leave it to the people, 
and take the gold and silver to yourselves! ‘The result is, 
that you give to the servants of the country a kind of money 
worth more than the people’s currency. You isolate the 
Government, so that it becomes no longer a part of the peo- 
ple. You reverse the relation which has always existed be- 
tween them: the Government becomes the master, and 
the people become the servants. By this means, the salary 
of every officer is raised several per cent., according as spe- 
cie is more valuable than paper; and this difference, too, 
created by yourownact! Sir, it is a distinction which will 
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not be tolerated; and those who undertake to make it, will 
find, in the end, that they have pvesumed too far on the 
want of intelligence, and on the subserviency of the people 
of this country. 3 

But, the project dees not stop here. It does not merely’ 
give to the people a depreciated currency, but, by-and-by, 
they will be deprived of any currency which will be ade- 
quate to carry on the business of the great and diversified 
interests of this community. Under this system, the spe- 
cie of the country will be drawn from circulation, and from 
the vaults of the banks, where it is the basis of circulation 
and of confidence, and deposited in these sub-Freasury 
vaults, till the country is left without a sufficient circulating 
medium to transact its ordinary business. The farmer, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, and the mechanic, will be un- 
able to command the means to pursue their ordinary avo- 
cations, no matter what their property may be. ‘They may 
be rich in houses and lands, in goods and merchandise, in 
manufactures and machinery, in materials, in tools and im- 
plements of trade, nay, they may ‘possess the best of bonds 
and mortgages, and every species of stock which has here- 
tofore been deemed equivalent to money, and still they will 
be unable to carry on their ordinary business for want of a 
circulating medium by which to transact it. Credit is the 
poor man’s capital, as well as the auxiliary of the rich. 
Deprive him of this, and his habits of industry, his charac- 
ter for probity, his good name and reputation avail him noth- 
ing. He has no means by which he can rise above the 
ordinary occupation of a day laborer, With a growing fam- 
ily, and the increased expense of living, he is doomed to 
abject poverty, without the slightest hope of ever gaining 
that standing and that condition in society which a ‘* well- 
regulated credit system” always holds out to the enterprising, 
the honest, the industrious portion of the community. 

Sir, this sub-Treasury scheme strikes at the very root of 
our prosperity. It not only separates the Government of 
the people from the people themselves, but, in its practical 
operation upon the credit and currency of the. country, it 
reduces the price of labor-—it depresses every species of 
property. ‘The farmer who has given $5,000 for his farm, 
and paid $4,000, will have it sold from under him to pay 
the $1,000 which remains due on it, ‘The day laborer will 
be compelled to receive shillings where he formerly received 
dollars. Such will be the practical effect of this scheme, if 
carried out to its legitimate consequences. Why, then, 
adopt it, when it must result in disasters which no imagi- 
nation can paint? It will carry home to the business and 
bosoms of the community ‘‘ a spectacle of horror. which can- 
not be overdrawn.” Let no one be deluded with the vain 
hope of better times under such a system. The scenes of 
trial through which the country has passed, are mere holy- 
days compared with what will follow its adoption. The 
great distress has hitherto been confined to our commercial 
cities and manufacturing towns. Those scenes will be re- 
newed. That hope which has hitherto sustained them will 
become extinct. That little confidence which remained will 
be taken from them. By the action of the Government, 
the banks will be compelled, in self-defence, to call on their 
debtors. They will be unable to give farther indulgence. 
Business must, of necessity, be brought to.a stand, and one 
universal bankruptcy ensue. The distress which has here- 
tofore prevailed in the large towns will extend to the coun- 
try. The farmer will find no market for his wool, his grain, 
and other products, or, if he does, it will be at a price which 
will not pay the cost. and labor of production. ‘The mer- 
chant will be compelled to suspend business, the manufac- 
turer to close his establishment, the mechanic to dismiss his 
hands, and the laborer to go without employment... I warn 
the country, and the farming interest in particular, against 
these utopian schemes, which will sap the very foundations 
of their prosperity and of their hopes. By this scheme, the 
confidence of the Government is not only withdrawn-from 
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our banking’ institutions, which furnish a currency for the 
people, but, by receiving nothing but gold and silver in the 
payment of public dues, the very basis of the currency 
which remains is withdrawn also. Thus the people are 
left to return, comparatively, to a state of barter, whilst 
their servants are enjoying a currency vastly increased in 
value by the very depreciation and deprivation of the other. 
It is a scheme to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
But, sir, why this warfare against the banking institu- 
tions of the country? For, disguise it as you may, it is 
no more nor less than a war upon the whole banking sys- 
tem. Gentlemen may not be willing to avow this; they 
may 'not intend it. I feel well assured that. the President 
does not so intend it. But, I will venture to say that, ifa 
‘scheme. was devised for the express purpose of subverting 
‘the entire banking system of the country, it could not be 
more skilfully planned than the one which is now under 
‘consideration. It meets the cordial approbation of those 
who have all along been in favor of abolishing all banks; 
and for the very reason that it is so well calculated to ac~ 
complish that object. I shall endeavor, at the proper time, 
and before I conclude my remarks, to show how this is to 
be effected. : 
- Sir, I am aware of the prejudices which honestly exist 
with a portion of the community against any thing like 
‘*associated wealth.” I am aware how easily those preju- 
dices may be wrought on by demagogues and designing pol- 
iticians, But, those who are sent here to legislate for the 
great interests of the country should be extremely careful 
how they minister to such prejudices. Whilst it is admit- 
ted that the banking system has its evils, its superior bene- 
fits, nevertheless, recommend it to the candid consideration 
of every statesman and patriot. It should be his object to 
correct the evils and retain the benefits. <‘ Preserve and 
regulate, but not destroy,” should be his motto. It has ex- 
isted and been recognised from the earliest foundation of the 
Government down to the present time. It has been iden- 
tified with the interests of the Government. These institu- 
tions, in some shape or other, have been employed by the 
Government during that whole period. It is through their 
agency and instrumentality that these much-abused and 
despised merchants have been enabled to pay into your cof- 
fers the vast amount of revenue which has sustained you in 
peace and in war. Yes, these very merchants who have 
been represented as men not to he relied on in times of peril 
-—whose patriotism is in their leger, and whose field of 
glory is in their counting-room—men who are the most for- 
ward in the pursuit of gain when all is peace and quiet, but 
who shrink from responsibility when danger presses. Sir, 
I have, for a long time, looked with horror upon the ruth- 
less warfare that has been carried on against the mercantile 
interest. I have agen with alarm the attempts which have 
boen made to set up other portions of the community against 
them. T have heard them branded as swindlers for collect- 
ing their honest dues at home, and as traitors for paying 
their honest debts abroad. Sir, the interests of all classes 
in this country are reciprocal. Neither the farmer, the man- 
ufacturer, the mechanic, nor the merchant can get on ad- 
vantageously the one without the other. But, it is to the 
merchant, more especially, that the Government must look 
for the immediate means of support. It is the merchant 
that stands between the Government and the consumer. It 
is the merchant that shoulders the responsibility and pays 
into the Treasury the enormous amount of revenue which 
keeps the whole machinery of Government in motion. It 
is the merchant that maintains the credit of the country 
abroad, by the scrupulous fidelity with which he endeavors 
to meet all his engagements. In short, the character of an 
American merchant is a 
the world. And still this class of citizens, that command 
universal respect abroad, cannot be relied on, in times of 
uperil at home! Sir, in what period of our history have the 
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merchants been obnoxious to this charge? None were 
more patriotic during the revolutionary war—none contrib. 
uted their means more largely or more freely. And who, 
let me ask, occupied a prouder position during the late war? 
When the credit of the Government was at its lowest ebb, 
who furnished the means to carry-on the war? The mer- 
chants. When the Government wanted money, and could 
not command it on its own responsibility, who stepped in 
to its assistance and provided a credit on which it could he 
raised? The merchants. Yes, sir, when your troops were 
famishing for want of supplies, and disheartened for want 
of pay, when you could not raise a dollar on your own cred- 
it, it was the merchants, through these much-traduced and 
vilified banks, that took your depreciated paper which had 
no currency with the people, and gave their own in ex- 
change, in which the country had confidence. Sir, I am 
tired of these incessant efforts to excite one portion of the 
community against the other. There is no class to whose 
patriotism you may not appeal when the country requires 
their services. The agricultural interest, from the very na- 
ture of their employment, will always stand pre-eminent. 
But, it is to the merchants, more than any other class, that 
you are to look for the ready means to aid you in time of 
war. Sir, they have always responded to your cali. They 
were never found wanting in the most perilous periods of 
your history. Whatever of glory, or of honor, or of pros- 
perity this nation enjoys, it is indebted in no small degree 
to the patriotism of the merchants. They have contributed 
their full share towards establishing your national character 
at home and abroad. They will continue to sustain it, until 
their broken and subdued spirits shall think, it no longer 
worth preserving. ‘ 

Sir, the great desideratum in this as well as in every new 
country is capital to carry on its business. This cannot 
be found to the extent that it is desired. In our own coun- 
try we have all the substantial elements of prosperity: with 


‘an extent of territory surpassing the proudest kingdoms of 


Europe; with every variety of soil and climate; with pop- 
ular institutions, and a free Government, and combining 
all the advantages which make up the sum of a people’s 
happiness and a nation’s greatness; we lack but the capi 
tal necessary to bring all these elements into life and being. 
This can only be obtained by well-regulated banks and by 
Paper credit; credit is the only substitute for capital in a 
new country. Old countries, where capital has been ae- 
cumulating for ages, may more easily dispense with it; 
but a new one, like our own, cannot do without it. - Look 
to western New York for its magic influence. See it in 
a few years converted from.a wilderness to fruitful fields. 
Look to the Western States, now exhibiting the proud ev- 
idences of rapid and progressive improvement, where but 
a few years since there was no . trace of civilization. By 
its means the whole country is more than half a century in 
advance of what it would have been without it. This sys- 
tem of credit has heretofore been appreciated by our own 
people, and I trust it will continue to be appreciated by 
them, notwithstanding the efforts that are making to un- 
dervalue it, and eventually to prostrate it. It has been, 
perhaps, still more appreciated abroad than by us. It has 
become the admiration of all Europe. For a time, the 
infant strides of our young and growing republic astonish- 
ed the world. The old Governments of Europe saw us 
springing, at one bound, from childhood to the manhood 
of our existence. They saw that credit was the nurture 
of our infant growth, -as well as the support of our maturer 
years. To this cause, some of the ablest writers of Great 
Britain attribute our unparalleled improvement in all that 
renders -a people prosperous, and a nation powerful. -I 
cannot forbear, on this occasion, to quote the language of 
one of them : 

“ Every body knows that the States of the Union em- 
brace a territory, most of it of the highest fertility, equal 
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to the surface of all Europe, including Russia, on this side 
of. the Ural mountains, about eighteen times the whole area 
of ‘France, and thirty times that of the British islands. 
In this immense. territory there is a population of about 
twelve millions of men, almost all active, industrious, and 
energetic, doubling every thirty years, and capable, if sus- 
tained at the same rate of increase, of producing, in two 
centuries, two hundred millions of human beings in com- 
fort and happiness. What, then, is wanting to sustain 
the fortunes of a State in such unparalleled circumstances 
of abundance? Nothing but carrraz. This, however, 
is indispensable; and it is obviously impossible, even with 
the most industrious, saving, and active population in the 
world, that the existing wealth can be proportioned either 
to the boundless extent of waste land capable of cultiva- 
tion, or the constantly increasing wants of a growing and 
indefatigable people. It is in such a state that the utility 
of banks and paper credit is most strongly felt, and that a 
paper circulation, based on sound principles, becomes an 
indispensable element in the progress of social improve- 
ment. » : 

c: Banks are the great instrament by which integrity 
and talent supply the want of capital; by which prudence 
and industry, setting out on the basis of paper credit, at- 
tain at length to the solid advantages of substantial capital. 
Such a system quadruples at once the active capital of the 
country, by producing a paper capital based on credit, 
which, as long as that credit remains unshaken, answers 
all the purposes of encouraging industry just as well as the 
metallic treasures of Mexico and Peru. It prevents a large 
portion of the national wealth from being absorbed in the 
unprofitable and unproductive form of a metallic currency, 
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its cost. Old States, in which capital is redundant, and 
all home employment nearly filled up, may dispense with 
a paper currency, just as the finished scholar may discard 
the rudiments, or the accomplished equestrian forget the 
lessons of the manege; but, till that last stage has arrived, 
it is the greatest act of national insanity to destroy or re- 
strain, except within those limits which the public safety 
requires, the invaluable ally of a paper circulation. It has 
quadrupled in the last half century the wealth of Scotland, 
and multiplied ten-fold that of America. But for the pow- 
erful impulse given by the advances of bankers, and the 
large capital which they put in motion, the industry of the 
United States, instead of having long ago crossed the Al- 
legany mountains, and given birth to four millions of men 
in the valley of the Mississippi, would have been still 
slowly advancing along the shores of the Atlantic, and not 
yet have pierced the profound solitudes of the Ohio or 
Missouri.” 
* * * * * me 

“ And it is apparent that such establishments, if rightly 
understood, are eminently favorable to the progress of free- 
dom, and the real interests of the working classes. Cap- 
ital—solid wealth—is ever essentially aristocratic. It never 
can be very generally or widely diffused, at Jeast in large 
masses; and, therefore, banks which lend a helping hand 
to enterprise and activity in the earlier and more eventful 
periods of their career, and enable them to maintain the 
struggle with older establishments, having the advantage 
of long-tried connexions and realized wealth, are eminently 
favorable to the popular classes, and the best support to the 
cause of liberty. Without banks, a commercial State must 
ever speedily fail, and ever has fallen, under the dominion 
ofa few overgrown mercantile establishments; industry and 
activity can never maintain their ground in the competition 
from want of capital. The banker with his notes has done 
as much for the cause of freedom as either the printer with 
his printing-press, or the schoolmaster with his grammar.” 

To this authority, permit me to add that of the philosophic 
and liberal democratic French traveller, Mr. Chevalier: 


“Credit is the primary element of life in the United 
“States; they literally live on it. Without credit, those 
populous towns which arise on all sides, as if by enchant- 
ment—these rich States which fringe the margin of the 
Atlantic, which stretch to the west of the Allegany, and 
extend along the course of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
would have been still savage forests and bottomless moras- 
ses.” 
* * «©The banks have acted as the lever which 
` has enabled the Americans to establish among themselves, 
to their own great profit, the agriculture and industry of 
Europe, aud which has covered their territories with cities, 
canals, railroads, manufactorites, and fertile fields; in a 
word, every thing which constitutes civilization. Without 
the banks, the cultivator would have been destitute of cap- 
ital for his most necessary advance; he would have had no 
instruments for the clearing of his farm; and, if the sys- 
tem has led in many cases to absurd and gambling specu- 
lations, it is the same system which has enabled the farmer 
to purchase land for two dollars the acre, which he af- 
terwards sold for ten or a hundred. The mechanics, who 
are now so loud in their condemnation of the banking sys- 
tem, forget that it is to that they owe the industrial activ- 
ity which has enabled them to earn from five to eight shil- 
lings a-day of wages. ‘They forget that it is it which has 
furnished them with the means, of which so many have 
availed themselves, of rising to opulence and comfort; for, 
in America, every enterprising man, who can give the guar- 
antee of a tolerable character, is sure of obtaining credit, 
and thus has the means of making his fortune.” 
Such are the views of enlightened foreigners in regard to 
the banking institutions of our country. I know the sys- 
No one is more desirous or more 
anxious to correct those abuses than myself. No one 
would go farther to throw around it additional guards and 
additional restraints. No one is more solicitous to enlarge 
the specie basis, and thereby render more stable our paper 
circulation. But it is this indiscriminate assault upon the 
whole banking system of the country to which I object. It 
is this attempt to excite the prejudices and passions of the 
people in regard to them to which I am opposed. Itis this 
spectre of an exclusive metallic currency, which still fits 
across the vision of certain gentlemen, against which I pro- 
test. For, disguise it as you may, ‘to this complexion 
we must come at last,” if the schemes which are now on 
foot can be carried out. But they cannot be carried out. 
There is a physical impossibility to their success in a coun- 
try like ours, Still, I am unwilling that the country should 
pass through such an ordeal. I am unwilling that the 
present generation shall be killed off for the sake of making 
a doubtful experiment for the benefit of posterity. 

Sir, I was surprised to hear the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Srnanex)] condemn our whole banking system 
as an utter absurdity, and which he predicted would be 
looked upon by those who come after us with as much 
astonishment as we look upon the South Sea bubble. . In 
this enlightened age, at this late period of our history, after 
what we have scen of the effects of the credit system upon 
the country, with the evidence of our own senses, and the 
testimony of all Europe in favor of it, I confess my amaze- 
ment at hearing such sentiments uttered on this floor, I 
have not language, consistent with the high respect which 
I entertain for that honorable Senator, [Mr. Srranezg, ] to 
express my astonishment; and I, therefore, can only say, 

‘Tis Strange, ’tis passing Strange M 

The tendency of this scheme is to bring the country, vir- 
tually, to an exclusive metallic currency. Whatever gen- 
tlemen may say on this subject, this wild and visionary 
theory is gaining ground with a certain portion of our pop- 
ulation. It is propagated by reason of the countenance 
which it is supposed to receive from men in high places. 
Meetings have been held in New York and elsewhere, at 
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which an exclusive metallic currency has been resolved on 
as the only true policy. All paper money of every de- 
scription has been repudiated, as. contrary to the genius of 
our Government and the spirit of our institutions. In the 
same resolutions, men in elevated stations have been ap- 
plauded by name.for maintaining the same doctrines. The 
proceedings. of such meetings have been responded to in 
terms of approbation, thereby tacitly acquiescing in all the 
principles. set forth in them, and thus giving currency to 
them with the people. It is the belief that such principles 
are recognised by those to whose approval they are sub- 
mitted, that excites the alarm and apprehension which per- 
vades the rational and thinking portion of the community, 
It is this, too, which gives countenance to the idea that 
the sub-T'reasury scheme is intended to bring about an ex- 
clusive metallic currency. T'he suggestion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury may also go far to confirm it. He says: 

“The people of the whole United States do not, ina 
sound state of business.and prices, need over one hundred 
and ten millions of an active circulating medium for all 
their currency. ‘This would be a larger proportion of cur- 
rency to our present population than the average has been 
from the adoption of the constitution; and if an exclusive 
metallic currency could be deemed desirable, would require 
only about thirty millions more than the specie which is 
supposed now to exist in-the country.” 

It is true, the Secretary does not recommend this, but, 
under the present state of things, thinks <‘ some paper will, 
probably, always bo found convenient for commercial oper- 
ations.” Still it will be perceived that, if by this scheme, 
or any other, banks can be dispensed with, then, in the 
Opinion of the Secretary, we should, with thirty millions 
more of specie, be able to transact the thousands of mil- 
lions of business of this raptdly increasing and enterprising 
country. Those who make such estimates, seem to over- 
look the fact, that the notes of banks and specie together, 
form but a small part of our actual circulation; for, in one 
sense, domestic exchange is a portion of the circulation, 
and a very large portion, too, very far exceeding the ag~ 
gregate of bank notes and specie. This kind of circulation 
is essentially promoted by bank facilities and bank credits. 
So that by dispensing with banks, although you should 
have ithe hundred and ten millions of specie, you would 
curtail, to a most destructive extent, the domestic exchange, 
which, after all, forms the principal circulation. 

But, whether an exclusive metallic currency be intended 
or not, this scheme. will, if adopted, virtually accomplish 
that object. T will take the city of New York for example. 
My remarks will apply, in the ratio of business, with equal 
force to evory other portion of the Union. New York col- 
leets about three-fifths of the whole revenues of the Govern- 
ment accruing from. customs, They have amounted in 
some years from fifteen to eighteen millions of dollars. 
But, lct us assume the year 1834, which the Secretary 
takes as the -criterion for. future years. In that year the 
receipts of New York for customs amounted to some twelve 
millions of dollars: N ow, I ask, how is it possible for the 
merchants of that city to pay that amount in specie? In 
what way can they command it? Even if they could pro- 
cure it, it would be by withdrawing it. from circulation from 
other Parts. of the country, or by taking it from the banks, 
where it is the basis of circulation as well-as the basis 
of confidence-to depositors, If this amount of specie was 
to he disbursed immediately after its receipt that would, 
in a Measure, obviate the difliculty so far as New York is 
concerned. -But it is not so disbursed. We all know, 
asa general rule, that of the appropriations for the year, 
there remains sometimes one-half of the amount in the 
shape of ‘<unexpended balances” at the close of the year. 
Of course there must remain a large amount of the money 
which is received into this sub-Treasury unexpended, 
This amount, therefore, is taken out of circulation, or from 


-than the disbursements. 


the banks, and does not again go into circulation, nor into 
the banks. The receipts are inuch greater and more rapid 
So that there must remain a 
large sum on hand which cannot be disbursed. Let no 
one, then, be deluded with the idea that this is to be a con- 
stant round of receipt and disbursement. It is no such 
thing, I have examined the statements of the amount 
standing to the credit of the Government in the deposite 
banks in 1834. I find the permanent average balances to 
be about five millions of dollars, when at the same time 
there was not half that amount of specie in the vaults of all 
the banks in the city. Here, then, we see five millions of 
dollars, in the shape of permanent average balances, be- 
yond all disbursements, ‘* salted down” in this sub-Treas.. 
ury vault, of no more use to the Government, nor to the 
people, than if was cast ‘into the bottom of the deep, 
where fathom line has never reached the ground.” Sir, it 
is impossible that this system can be carried into effect in 
the city of New York. ‘The merchants cannot command 
the specie; and, if they could, it would be drawing it from 
distant parts of the country, and the vaults of the banks, 
by which the whole course of business would be disturbed 
and deranged from New York to the remotest points of the 
Union. I have said that about five millions of dollars 
would remain as a permanent average balance in deposite 
beyond the disbursements of the Government. Of the 
amount of twelve millions collected at New York, accord- 
ing to the above estimate, about seven millions would be 
disbursed. But, even this disbursement is not made where 
the money is collected. In 1834, in the whole State of 
New York, only $1,650,000 was disbursed within its lim- 
its. We here have the astounding fact, that while the 
city of New York pays $12,000,000 and $7,000,000 of 
that sum is disbursed, only $1,650,000 is paid out within 
the State. Iam not complaining that a larger sum is not 
expended there—for those expenditures must be made where 
the interests of the country require them—but I am com- 
plaining of the proposed system by which you require this 
enormous amount to be paid in specie, when. so small a 
portion of itis paid out where it is collected. But, it. is 
better that it be disbursed elsewhere than not disbursed at 
all. And we have already seen that about $5,000,000 
must remain in permanent deposite, beyond the amount 
disbursed, and thus be buried, Jike the talent of the unprof- 
itable servant, where it is of no use to the Government nor 
to the people, but of detriment to both. But once adopt 
this burial system, and where will you find the resurrec- 
tionary power that can call back to life the hourly increasing 
deposites in this fiscal charmal-house 2 

Tt is said, however, by gentlemen, that this money be- 
longs to the Government, and that the people have no 
tight to the use of it. Is this not an additional evidence of 
the atlempt to separate the Government from the people! 
Is this not the money of the people? How does it become 
the money of the Government, as contradistinguished 
from -the people? .The Government, or the officers of 
Government, are the agents and servants of the people. 
They are mere trustees to execute certain powers commit- 
ted to them—this money is collected from the people by 
direction of the people themselves, not for the purpose of 
being hoarded up, but to be used for their benefit in the dis- 
bursements of the Government, and to promote the great 
interests of the country. To hoard it is contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions, and more especially when its cus- 
tudy and control are given to Executive officers, where it 
may be used for sinister purposes by unworthy incumbents. 
Such a principle has never attained before in this country; 
the surplus revenue collected from the people, beyond the 
wants of the Government, has always been placed in a 
situation to be used for the benefit of the’people. This has 
been done by depositing it with the banks, which have 
undertaken, in consideration of it, to perform certain duties 
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to the Government, in the way of collections, transmis- 
sions, and disbursements, without charge. This fund 
thus deposited, beyond the regular disbursements of the 
Government, became, through the banks, a useful agent 
in the regular commercial business of the country. It is 
collected from the merchants, and it is perfectly proper that 
they should, in this indirect way, have the use of it in their 
regular business transactions.. By this means the whole 
community feels the benefits; for whatever aids the mer- 
chants in their operations, must of necessity aid, in the reg- 
ular course of business, every other class in society. The 
merchants are the mere factors or distributors for the other 
classes. ‘They are the agents, and any benefits extended 
to them, are for the advantage of their principals. Sir, 
this idea of locking up this money is a new one. It has 
not prevailed heretofore ; its adoption now, however, is no 
more strange than the proposed system which is under dis- 
cussion. It naturally results from it, and the one cannot be 
cariied out without the other. President Jackson and all 
the friends of his administration, opposed the sub-Treasury 
scheme in 1834; and in 1836, President Jackson, in his 
message, expressed his opinion as to the use of the public 
money, in which all his friends acquiesced. He said: 

«T'o retain it in the Treasury unemployed in any way, 
is impracticable. It is, besides, against the genius of our 
free institutions to lock up in vaults the treasure of the na- 
tion. To take from the people the right of bearing arms, 
and put their weapons of defence in the hands of a standing 
army, would be scarcely more dangerous to their liberties 
than to permit the Government to accumulate immense 
amounts of treasure beyond the supplies necessary to its le- 
gitimate wants. Such a treasure would doubtless be em- 
ployed at some time, as it has been in other countries, when 
opportunity tempted ambition. 

Has any thing occurred since 1836, which has altered 
the nature of our free institutions, so that it is now in ac- 
cordance with their genius to lock up the treasure of the 
nation, which was so contrary toit then ? Sir, I feel hum- 
bled to hear such principles avowed. I feel mortified to 
see some of my political friends taking a position directly 
the reverse.of the one we have all along occupied in rela- 
tion to this whole subject. If we were not committed on 
the record we might more easily change our ground; or if 
it was a mere matter of expediency we might tack about 
without such an accumulation of obloquy and reproach as 
must now rest upon us. We have heretofore treated these 
questions as matters of principle. We put ourselves on 
the record in some shape or other against the very doctrines 
for which we are now contending. And, from President 
Jackson down to the humblest member of the party, we are 
committed, in the most explicit manner, against the whole 
scheme and all ite consequences, which we are now called 
upon to support. No party, I will venture to say, ever 
placed itself in so unenviable a light. How can we expect 
to be sustained by the people when our solemnly expressed 
and established principles one day are repudiated the next? 
How can we expect the people to embrace one set of prin- 
ciples one day, and the reverse of them the next? Sir, it 
cannot be. You must appeal to their reason. You must 
satisfy their judgment, and adhere to your principles when 
once-established. ‘The great body of the people are hon- 
est. They ask nothing, they want nothing, but wholesome 
laws, and a faithful administration of them. But they 
will not be content with such fickleness of purpose as re- 
quires them to maintain opposite doctrines at every alter- 
nate election. 

Sir, I need not describe the effect of this measure on the 
whole country. If the banks in New York are embarrassed 
in their operations by it, every branch of business must be 
embarrassed. Those portions of the country where there 
is the least capital, but which have substituted credit in its 
place, will feel it the most sensibly, To western New York, 
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and to the Western States it will be like a mildew. What 
would have been the situation of those regions but for the 
free use of credit? What will be their situation when 
credit shall be withdrawn from them? Let Western gen- 
tlemen look to it. Those States are to come in for the 
full share of suffering in the course of this new experi- 
ment. The money collected for public lands is to be paid 
in specie. But very little of itis disbursed there. There 
wiil, therefore, be a constant drain upon the Western States 
for their specie in the disbursements of the Government, 
thereby deranging all the regular business operations of the 
country, and keeping the public mind in constant agitation 
and alarm. If the money was disbursed at the places re~- 
spectively in the same proportion as it is received, the evil 
would not be so great. It would still be deranging the nat- 
ural flow of specie by arbitrary regulations, and taking it 
from the banks where it is the basis of circulation. 

The effect of all this upon the general credit of the coun- 
try cannot be fully appreciated. Our currency has gener- 
ally been of about the same character and value with that 
of England. We should endeavor to keep it of the same 
value. England is the great money market, and the great 
money regulator of the world. Our institutions assimilate 
more to this than to the other portions of Europe. ; We 
are intimately connected with England in our commercial 
relations, and our intercourse with her is more frequent and 
more casy than that between many portions of our own 
country. Her currency, therefore, has an important bear- 
ing upon ours, ‘The prices of property depend much up- 
on this. Itwould be the height of folly for us to adopt any 
measures which should curtail or sink our currency below 
hers. It would bring on a ruinous depression of prices, 
and affect the interests of every owner of property through- 
out the country. You might as well attempt to establish a 
metallic currency in one of the States of this Union, whilst 
all the others maintained a paper circulation, as to do any 
thing which shall materially change ours from what is the 
general currency of England. I know, sir, that appeals are 
made to the prejudices of the people against paper money. 
But, see what it bas done for England. Tt has enabled her 
to fight the battles of the world; for a quarter of a century 
she has relied on an irredeemable, unconvertible paper cur- 
rency, and successfully resisted the conqueror of Europe. 
It has given her a moral influence which is felt throughout 
It has secured to her own people more practi- - 
cal liberty than is enjoyed in any other nation except our 
own. In time of war the banking institutions of England, 
like our own, are identified with the interests of the coun- 
try. Ours are dependent on the people, and sois the Gov- 
ernment. In such atime, we are all embarked in the same 
bottom, and it is idle to say that there is any diversity of 
interests between the Government, the banks, or the peo- 
ple. In the experience of this country during the late war, 
our banks fought our battles as much as the Bank of Eng- 
land fought the battles of Europe. 

Sir, I cannot but look at the effects of this system upon 
the city of New York, as of the most fatal tendency. It 
must tend to curtail the operations of the banks, and add to 
the general stagnation of business. Already are more than 
fifty thousand of her population out of employment, with 
all the horrors of an approaching winter before them. Un- 
less something be done to revive the business of that city, 
that number will be doubled, and no one can foresee the 
consequences of such a state of things. Nothing is now 
wanting but the favorable action of the Government to 
change the whole face of things. But the evils to that de- 
voted city do not end there; they necessarily extend to the 
country. If you cripple the operation of the banks there, 
and thereby cramp the business of the city, the same effects - 
must be felt by the banks and business of the country; for 
you cannot strike a blow at New York without its being 
felt in a greater or Jess degree in every State of the Union. 
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New York is the great commercial emporium; like the 
heart, its pulsations are felt to the remotest extremities, 
and whenever it ceases to. beat, the whole limbs of this 
great. body politic will become cold and lifeless. 

These effects will be felt by the local banks of the seve- 
ral States, the stock of many of which belongs to the States 
themselves. If gentlemen, then, have no regard for indi- 
vidual stockholders, they ought to look to the interests of 
their respective States where the stock of the banks is thus 
held. This remark would apply to Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Ilinois, and Missouri. (Mr. Benton 
signified his dissent.] The Senator from Missouri, said 
Mr. T., shakes his head. He may have asystem of bank- 
ing there different from all the rest of the world, namely, 
that of issuing only one dollar of paper for one of specie in 
the vaults of the bank. If this be so, f would not willingly 
deprive him of the benefits of his system! But whilst I 
will not object to such a Procrustean bed in Missouri, I 
will not consent that it shall be transferred to New York, 
and that the honorable Senator shall stretch our man upon 
it and lop him off at both ends in order to fit him to his 
standard, 

Sir, another serious, ob’ection to this measure is, that it 
will postpone perhaps indefinitely, the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks. There is no portion of the com- 
munity more anxious for such resumption than the banks 
themselves. They have done every thing in their power to 
enable them to do it at the earliest possible day. They have 
determined that, as the stoppage was no fault of theirs, so 
neither shall the omission to resume be charged to their ac- 
count. All that is required to enable them to resume by 
next spring, is the confidence and co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment. Our foreign debt is estimated by some at about 
twelve millions of dollars at this time. This will be liqui- 
dated by the coming crop, and then there will be nothing 
in the way of the resumption hy the banks, but the want of 
confidence on the part of the Government and the people. 
Without the co-operation of the Government, this confi- 
dence cannot be anticipated. If you make your collections 
in gold and silver, it seems to me impossible that they can 
resume. I have heretofore shown your current receipts 
into the sub-Treasury in New York to be in ordinary years 
about twelve millions of dollars, and that about five mil- 
lions, after all the disbursements of the Government, will 
remain as an average balance in deposite. Let it be re- 
membered, too, that about the time proposed for them to 
resume, there will be due on the merchants’ bonds some 
five millions more, and which, under this ‘‘ experiment,” 
is also to be paid in specie! Now, sir, let me ask, how is 
it possible, under the present state of things, that the banks 
can resume, when by the last returns the aggregate amount 
of specie in their vaults is less than one million eight hun- 
dred thousand; and, in addition “to the accruing revenue, 
there is to be five millions provided for the merchants’ 
bonds, If this scheme shall be adopted they cannot re- 
sume. Let, it therefore, be distinctly understood that it is 
the fault of the Government, and not theirs, if they do not 
resume by the time I have indicated. They cannot com- 


mand nor retain the confidence of the community, as long. 


a the Government not only withholds from them the legit- 
imate means which it possesses in the restoration of con- 
fidence, but withdraws from them their specie, which is the 
very foundation of confidence when once restored. 

But, even if the banks should resume, they will be com- 
pelled under this system to stop again. The drain of spe- 
cie from them to meet the exactions of the Government 
would render it impossible for them to continue. They 
must either suspend all business, or they must suspend spe- 
ge payments. Either event would be equally disastrous. 
In either case, it would be death to the whole business of 
the country, If they should suspend specie payments 
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again after having resumed, the Legislature would be ap. 
pealed to to grant no further induigence, but forthwith to 
forfeit their charters, and put their concerns into the hands 
of receivers. If the prejudices of the community could 
be sufficiently wrought on, such would be the consequence, 
Any one who foresaw the effect of such a course last 
spring, if the Legislature had not interfered, can judge of 
the disastrous results of such a proceeding now. And that 
such would be the inevitable result, if this measure of sep- 
arating the Government from the banks and the people be 
persisted in, no one can doubt. I will not say that gen- 
tlemen who advocate this scheme design to accomplish that 
object, but I do say, that if a scheme was devised for that 
express purpose, it could not be more adroitly planned, 

If the banks do not resume—and it is certain they can- 
not and will not, if this system be carried into effect—what 
will be the consequence? It is alarming to contemplate! 
The worst passions of ignorant men, of men waked up to 
blind fury by false views and false representations, will be 
let loose, and they would be called upon to destroy the 
‘little monsters” which would be made to appear to their 
maddened zeal as the nuisances of the community! The 
banks throughout the country, though sound and solid in- 
stitutions, will be obliged to fall under the violence of the 
tempest which will be made to rage against them. This 
will be the. inevitable effects of such measures as are now 
proposed, If it should so happen that the State Legislatures 
do not come to their aid, exhibiting more wisdom towards 
them than Congress seems disposed to exhibit, the results 
I have pointed out will inevitably happen, and they will 
have to wind up their affairs! Again, let me ask, what 
would be the eflects of this unhappy result? The effects 
are too alarming—too distressing to make it credible that 
there exists the man willing to inflict so much suffering 
upon his countrymen! The people of the State of New 
York, for example, are indebted to the banks more than 
sixty millions of dollars; there are abundant means to pay, 
but in the hands of receivers all would be sold, and the 
property would be sacrificed; the receiver would buy the 
whole, as no one would have the means to buy. Can it be 
believed that gentlemen wish to see a scene such as this? 
My State (said Mr. T.) is so deeply concerned in the ef- 
fects which will flow from this measure of the Government, 
that I can see already, as plain as the sun at noonday, that 
it would even be better for the country that a tornado or an 
earthquake should spread its desolation around, than that 
we should have this scheme inflicted upon us! 

Why bring forward such a system as this, when, by the 
testimony of the President himself and of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the State bank system worked so well? 
Such a crisis as the present may never again occur : it is 
an exception to a general rule, and who will not acknowl. 
edge that a worse guide for legislation than exceptions to 
general principles could not be procured? Again, what 
is there in this new system better than in the State bank 
system? ‘What improvement has it met with since the 
day when it was held in the utmost abhorrence 3; when it 
was denounced by the party, and when it could only com- 
mand 33 votes in the other House? How is it now sud- 
denly discovered to be so much better than a system which, 
by the declaration of the best authority, answered all our 
anticipations? When this very same schenie was brought 
forward in 1835, we all of us believed that the public 
money would not be safe in the custody of officers of the 
Government, what reason is there now to change our 
minds, and to think that it will be safe there? But the 
President says we can construct a vault as firm, as strong, 
and as solid, as the vault of a bank, Yes, certainly, 
(said Mr. T.,) we have no deficiency of mechanical means 
to make such a one, but who are to be its guardians? 
And though the vault may be secure, can we be certain 
that the guardians will be as solid and secure, and as well 
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to be trusted as the vault? What security, sir, can we 
have for individuals? Whereas, when the money is de- 
posited in banks, all the credit, and capital, and resources 
of those banks are pledged for the safety of the deposites, 
and ‘are a certain guaranty of their safety! Such is the 
security afforded by the banking system; but by the sub- 
Treasury system, we have nothing but the naked, bare 
security of individuals? And who can tell, sir, what sort 
of an individual this may be? What honest man will be 
eager to throw himself into a situation of such danger, 
such temptation, and such immense responsibility? Who 
that has a proper appreciation for his family and children 
would be willing to assume duties of such a dangerous 
character? If the vault were plundered, he, let him be 
ever so innocent, will be immediately pronounced guilty ; 
thenceforth he is a ruined man, his family ruined, his 
name a mark for disgrace, and himself an object for the 
finger of scorn to be pointed at! No prudent man who 
has-a proper regard for his character and reputation, would 
be found ready to accept such an invidious and dangerous 
ost. 

But the President informs us that, on an average, there 
will not be above $30,000 as the sum to be placed in the 
custody of each officer. This is a most fallacious idea. It 
is true, if you take all the officers and then strike an 
average, it might be that no more than that sum would 
fall to the share of each to take care of, but there must be 
large amounts concentrated at a few particular points, and 
it ig not in the nature of things possible to spread out the 
whole revenue in such equal portions throughout this ex- 
tensive Union. Or if the average was to be forcibly main- 
tained, by removing the excess above the $30,000 from 
one officer to other officers in other placcs, who can tell 
the disturbing effects which would follow from such trans- 
fers? I am surprised, therefore, that any one for one mo- 
ment could linger upon this idea, as affording an argu- 
ment for the safety of the public money under this sys- 
tem. We are told again that we have other pledges for 
the safety of the funds, in the sureties which each officer 
will be required to give to the Government for the funds 
committed to his care. F look upon the sureties to be given, 
as affording no security whatever. Men will not be found 
ready to sacrifice their property, and abandon it all to the 
Government in payment for what they have neither eaten 
nor drank; and when they put their property out of the 
reach of Government, they will only be praised for their 
care and prudence by the people of their neighborhood. 
What security, then, is afforded on this ground? Not an 
atom ! 

Gentlemen are very anxious, apparently, for this divorce, 
as they are pleased to term it. I would remind them, 
however, that whilst they are talking of a divorce, they are 
getting up an incestuous union between members of the 
same famitly—a marriage which is unlawful; and which I 
would say comes within the Levitical degrees, and there- 
fore ought to be forbidden. 

‘This union which is now proposed is a most unsafe 
and dangerous one. It reminds me of an anecdote of a 
captain of a packet with whom I was acquainted, who in- 
formed me that he always found it indispensably necessary 
for the safety of the ship’s stores, to have his cook and his 
steward of different families, and if possible of different 
colors, and if he could get up a fight between them, it was 
all the better ; for if they were connected together in a com- 
mon bond of interest or affection, the stores were apt to be 
wasted. So here, I think our stores, the stores of tbe 
ship of State, will not be safe, if a union takes place be- 
tween the Government and the public Treasury, which 
ought to be separated in different sets of hands, and those, 
too, antagonist hands. 

The officers to be employed under this system, so far 
from being antagonist to the Government, are oflicers ap- 


pointed by the Government,.entirely dependent on it, and 
who may be removed by its fiat at any moment from their 
offices. ‘There is positive danger in the scheme. All the 
deposites of the public money, all the Treasury, together 
with the other Executive powers, will now be united in the 
same family, and in the same hands. I see no security, 
but absolute insecurity, absolute danger, in the proposed 
system. But let us consider the chances of security which 
the system offers for the safety of the public moneys. The 
Senator from North Carolina tells us the public funds 
will hardly fail to be safe, for if the officer should appro. 
priate them to his own use, he may be hung up by the 
neck until, to use the forcible repetitions of that gentleman, 
he is dead, dead, dead! What security is there here, sir, 
when the money is already gone? Will the dead body 
answer any of the purposes of security ? Or does the gen- 
tleman really imagine that the penalty of death itself will 
prevent the possibility of defalcation? Does not the ex- 
perience of all countries show that the severest penalties 
do not operate as preventives of crime of any kind? We 
have only to look to our own country for illustrations of 
the insufficiency and insecurity of the proposed system. 
What, for example, is thought to be the best system for 
the collection of the tolls on the New York canals. It is 
the system of deposite with the banks. The money is 
rapidly brought into the banks, and the least possible 
means are left in the power of the collectors. The great 
mass of the funds collected are therefore always on depo- 
site in the banks, which credit the Government with the 
amount. It is owing to this system of removing responsi- 
bility for such large sums of money from individuals, and 
reposing it upon banks, that from the very first period of 
the formation of the canals down to the present moment 
the State has not lost one single dollar of the canal funds, 
though millions and millions have been collected. If the 
system were proposed in the State Legislature to take the 
personal responsibility of the officers employed in the col- 
lection, together with security, such as is proposed to be 
dune by the present scheme, it would not be able to com- 
mand a single vote! How then can it be here maintained 
by gentlemen that such an objectionable plan, rejected al- 
together hy prudent and experienced legislators, is the hest 
plan, and ought to be adopted? ‘There is a law now on 
the statute book that certain disbursing officers shall de- 
posite whatever public funds come into their hands, in the 
bank nearest to them until required to be paid out. Whence 
comes the necessity of such a law? why does the law ex- 
ist, if penalties and securities make the money as safe as 
when deposited in the banks ? 

The truth of my position is illustrated by the financial 
history of the Government. In 1820, Mr. Crawford, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, reported that the amount of 
revenue from. customs, from the commencement of the 
Government to the end of the year 1819, exceeded 
$351,000,000. He also states that the amount of reve- 
nue lost by the insolvency of those who became bound for 
the payment of duties, together with the amount at that 
time doubtful, was not quite equal to forty-five hundredths 
of one per cent. upon the aggregate revenue which had ac- 
crued since the organization of the present Government! 
Yes, sir, the whole loss to the Government upon merchants’ 
bonds and their sureties, in the collection of more than 
$351,000,000, was less than one-half of one per cent., and 
this enormous amount was principally collected through 
the agency of the banks. Yet it is these merchants and 
these banks that have been so much disparaged in our 
public discussions, as well as in the public prints. Mr. 
Crawford also states, in the same report, that the amount 
of loss from the collectors of revenue from imports and 
tonnage, from the collectors of the internal revenue and 
direct tax, and receivers of public moneys, hearly equals 
that which the Government sustained on the collection of 
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more than $351,000,000 from the merchants! He also 
estimates that the losses, by the misapplication of the pub- 
lic money by officers of Government employed in disburs- 
ing it, greatly exceed those which have been incurred in 
the collection! Sir, these statements present a most ap- 
palling foretaste of what we are to expect under this sub- 
Treasury scheme. If collectors and receivers, and disburs- 
ing officers, have swindled the Government of such enor- 
mous amounts, whilst the money was merely passing 
through their hands, what are we to expect when they be- 
come the permanent depositaries ? ; 

Every fact goes against the system as proposed by this 
bill, and at the same time every fact goes in favor of the 
system which it is now suddenly proposed to cast aside ! 
Can it be possible that gentlemen wish to expose the 
Treasury as it will be exposed by this scheme? I do not 
wish to disparage our public officers or those who may be 
employed. under this system. But, T look at human nature 
as it is. I.look at the temptations to which they are ex- 
posed. The confidence of individuals in their ‘own integ- 
rity may: be unbounded, and they will never suspect it 
till put to the test of such temptations as will be presented 
under this system. I mean no unnecessary or improper 
disparagement when I say, I have no faith in the safety of 
the public money if this scheme goes into operation. ‘There 
is danger in every stage of it. And no opportunity will 
pass unimproved where the temptation is sufficiently. pre- 
sented. There is no safety in it. 

“ You may as well spread out the unsunn’d heaps 
Of miser’s treasure By an outlaw’s den, 

And tell me it is'safe, as bid me hope 

Danger will wink on opportunity.” 

So far from there. being no danger in the plan, there is 
no safety in it, But in the other there is the absence of 
danger. 

It-has been argued that the public money by being placed 
in deposite with the banks goes to assist them, and the 
gentleman who has advanced this idea thinks that it ought 
not to be so. But Laffirm, on the contrary, that it is right 
and proper that the public money should answer so useful 
a purpose-—should.go to promote and assist the objects of 
the commerce of the country. -The people are entitled to 
this benefit. But if you take away all.the specie from the 
vaults of the banks, you take away their means; they will 
not be able to do any thing; and ‘not only will they lose 
the advantage of operating with the amount deposited, but 
on tako away confidence from them, and they can do no- 
thing. i 

It is objected against the system of depositing the public 
funds with the banks, that they operate injuriously as a 
means of stimulating to speculation and overtrading. 
There.is, however, a bill before you which will effectually 
prevent ovettrading. “I mean the warehousing system bill, 
by which merchants. will pay the duties in cash, not on 
long credits, but on receiving their goods from: the public 
warehouses, . T'he danger of overaction, in reference to 
importations, wil! be by this system removed, as the. mer- 
chants will have to pay the duties, not, as under the exist- 
~ ing system, after the goods have been thrown into market 
and disposed of, but at the period of bringing them into the 
market,.so. that they will not import. fresh quantities of 
goods before the duties are paid on former importations. 

Wy do.gentlemen wish, after the experience of a good 
systemy to adopt a.new experiment? for let it be remem- 
bered, the banking deposite system has worked well, and: 
the present crisis.is truly. an exception to a general rule. 
You might as well say when.a steamboat had burst its boil- 
er, that we ought, in eonsequence, to abandon the use of 
steam, and. in place.<of it try the experiment of balloons. 
The consequence would be we. should come down again to 
our.mother earth with broken bones or with a broken neck. 


Buch, indeed, will he the result of the adoption of this 
scheme. 


There is no other mode to enable the banks to resume 
specie payments than the mode proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Rives.] 

- This amendment will create confidence, and when con- 
fidence is revived they will be able to resume. That time 
is not far distant if the confidence of Government was not 
withdrawn from them; but if the measure of this bill is 
carried into effect it will be impossible for them to resume, 

With respect to the subject of Executive patronage, it 
is not my intention to detain the Senate with any remarks 
upon this part of the scheme. What the Senator from 
Virginia has said upon it is forcible and conclusive on this 
point. Let us, however, bear in mind, that we are not 
now logislating either for the present or for the past, but 
for the future. I apprehend no danger from the present 
Executive. In him I have perfect confidence. I have 
known him from early manhood walking within the bounds 
and limits. of the constitution; but the day may arrive 
when the chair of the Chief Magistrate may be filled by 
an individual ready to abuse his trust, and then our action 
will have furnished him with the means and the power. 

Mr. President, this is a most important crisis in the af- 
fairs of the country. I wish other gentlemen could appre- 
ciate it as I do. We might then avert the evils which are 
impending over us. Sir, we are asked ‘to adopta system, 
which I fear will prove most disastrous in its results if car- 
vied into execution, but which I apprehend it will be physi- 
cally impossible to execute. I will not attempt to describe 
the consequences of such a state of things. I hope my an- 
ticipations may not be realized; but I look forward to the 
consummation of this measure with the most painful fore- 
bodings. And I shall be happily disappointed if it does 
not involve the people, the country, and its institutions, in 
one great and common calamity. 

When Mr. TarLmaver had concluded, 

Mr. STRANGE offered a few explanatory remarks in 
reference to what he had said yesterday, for the purpose of 
correcting some unintentional misrepresentations which the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Tauzaraner] had made. 

Mr. TALLMADGE replied, that nothing was farther 
from his intention than to misrepresent the gentleman, and 
if he had misapprehended him, he regretted it, and stood 
corrected. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose, and observed that there were now 
only two plans proposed, both which were before the Sen- 
ate. The first of these was the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, together with the amendment proposed 
by himself, (Mr. C.,) the other was the plan proposed on a 
former day by Mr. Rrves. Between these two plans, the 
Senate had now to choose. If Mr. C. fally understood the 
plan offered by Mr. Rrvzs, it appeared to him subject, at 
first view, to an usuperable objection. The honorable Sen- 
ator proposes to offer to the banks the condition that, if 
they will resume specie payments, their notes shall be ex- 
clusively received by the Government, while the notes of 
all other banks which do not resume shall be excluded. It 
appeared to Mr. C. to bea question whether, by such terms, 
we should not be entering into a compact with those banks 
which resumed; and what sort of compact would it be? 
Tt was no less a compact than this, namely, that the Gov- 
ernment engages to surrender the great and invaluable priv- 
ilege of endorsing the notes of those banks forever. Mr. 
C. put it solemnly to the Senate and to Mr. Rives if they 
were willing to. make such a compact. It was only the 
other day he had heard the deposite law urged as being a 
compact not to be violated. Only the most vigorous banks 
would be able to profit by this compact ; and could any one 
not perceive the operation? There would be a combina- 
tion of banks in order to obtain to themselves the privilege; 
they would combine to prepare for resumption, and to pre- 
vent the other weaker banks from resuming. Such was 
Mr. C’s view of the case. Did hot Mr, Rryzs see what 
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would be the effect? The Bank of the United States has 
means; it is strong; and would not his measure offer a 
chance to that bank, an inducement to make great sacrifi- 
ces in order to obtain the privilege? And, if it did so, 
then what would be our condition? We should then have 
a Bank of the United States! We should have a United 
States Bank, too, in a worse forin than the local banks, be- 
because it would be without any control from the Govern- 
ment. If Mr. ©. was right in these views, then, of the 
two plans before the Senate, that of Mr. Rıvzs being thus 
defective, we had no choice but to take and adopt the plan 
of Government, viz. the sub-Treasury system, a divorce 
from banking institutions, and the reception of nothing but 
gold and silver. Mr. C. thought it was a duty of the Gov- 
ernment to receive nothing else but gold and silver, be 
cause it was its duty to prevent the recurrence of another 
catastrophe similar to the present, and he thought this plan 
would prevent it. If the divorce was not now made, when 
could it be made? Now was the time, or never. If Gov- 
ernment was not divorced from the banks, where would it 
end? Ina few years, we have proceeded, from a small 
number of banks, to eight hundred, and when would it stop? 
He thought never. 

Mr. RIVES expressed himself astonished at the views he 
had just heard brought forward by Mr. Catuoux. Aston- 
ished from various causes, and, above all, because they 
were in direct contradiction, not only to that gentleman’s 
words, but also to his actions. Mr. Cazmnoun had gravely 
told the Senate that his (M. Rives’s) proposition was a 
compact! That, if it was adopted, then in all future time 
the Government would be bound to receive, yes, absolute- 
ly bound to receive the notes of the banks. This declara- 
tion on the part of that gentleman was the more surprising 
when we consider that Mr. Casuoun himself had brought 
forward a proposition to violate a simalar compact, (if any 
compact be implied in the proposition ho (Mr. R.) had sub- 
mitted.) How could the honorable Senator talk of perpet- 
ual and binding compacts when his own proposition goes 
to violate the compact, which, if there be any in his (Mr. 
R’s) proposition, equally exists in the joint resolution of 
1816? The proposition of Mr. Rives was identical with 
the resolution of 1816, which was at this moment the law 
of the land, (a compact, if the gentleman pleases, ) which 
Jaw he now brings forward a propositon to overthrow, by 
excluding altogether the notes of specie-paying banks, and 
yet talks of the sanctity of a compact! If his (Mr. R’s) 
proposition was a compact, the resolution of 1816 was one 
also, and Mr. Cansoun’s proposition went to violate that 
compact. What Mr. Carnoux participated in doing in 
1816, he now calls inadmissible, and says that it is subject 
to insuperable objection. Does the honorable gentleman 
forget that he himself, as chairman of the Committee on 
Currency, in 1816, reported a bill of pains and penalties 
against the banks if they did not resume specie payments ? 
And now he professes to be opposed to coercion! Did he 
not propose a stamp tax on the notes of banks which should 
not resume? Did he not also support the resolution of 
18167 If the present proposition was a compact, was not 
the proposition he then supported a compact too? But did 
he then treat it as a compact? Does he now regard it as a 
compact, with a bill in his hand to repeal it? ‘The resolu- 
tion of 1816 made the notes of specie-paying banks receiv- 
able ; his (Mr. R’s) proposition did the same thing. There 
is no difference between the two, and he invited M. C. to 
make the comparison and to point out any difference. 

Mr. Rives farther remarked that it was not necessary for 
him to go into general considerations on the subject of the 
bill (introduced by him,) as he had already said all he 
could well say without repeating. But he thought it ex- 
traordinary that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Cazuoun] should speak of the bill as entirely inefficient, 
when he himself had asserted that the credit of bank paper 


was derived exclusively from its endorsement by Govern- 
ment, by its receiving it for the public dues. [Mr. Can- 
noun. If I said so, it was not my intention ; it was a most 
absurd thing to say.] Mr. R. resumed. It was sufficient 
that the Senator now diavowed it. Mr. R’s own opin- 
ion was that a certain degree of credit was derived by bank 
paper, by its being received for the public dues, but not the 
whole. It was his idea at the last session of Congress, 
when he introduced a bill similar to this, that it would have 
a certain degree of influence on the credit of bank paper; 
and it was his anticipation that the legislation of Congress 
on the subject would constitute a standard to which public 
opinion might rally, and to which the Legislatures of the 
States might conform. Mr. R. wanted here a model of 
legislation on the currency, to which the States might adapt 
their action, and gradually and progressively suppress the 
small notes. A proposition to that effect had, he under- 
stood, been heretofore made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the deposite banks, several of whom had signified 
their willingness to accede to it. 

As both bills (that of Mr. R. and the sub-Treasury bill) 
had reference to the same general object, and as the honor- 
able Senator regarded his amendment as the principal pro- 
vision to be embraced in the bill, and as constituting the - 
principal difference between the two measures, Mr. R. 
would beg leave to conclude by moving, if it was in order, 
that the whole sub-Treasury bill, after the enacting clause, 
should be stricken out, and that Mr. R’s bill, making the 
notes of specic-paying banks, under certain limitations, re- 
ecivable by Government, should be inserted in lieu of it. 

Mr. CALHOUN said this was not in order; the ques- 
tion (on Mr. C’s amendment) now before the Senate must 
be put first. 

That the Senate might judge between the bill introduced 
by the Senator, and the resolution of 1816, he would ask 
permission of the Senate to read that resolution. [The res- 
olution of 1816 was then read.] This resolution, Mr. ©. 
said, it appeared to him, simply directed the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury to receive nothing but gold and silver, Treas- 
ury notes, and the notes of specie-paying banks. But this 
bill went further, and excluded the bills of all banks that 
should not resume specie payments by a given day. There 
was something onerous to be performed by the banks; and 
the inducement was, that if they would do it by a given 
day of the year, their notes would be received, to the ex- 
clusion of all other banks. Now, said Mr. C., if the Uni- 
ted States Bank of Pennsylvania, and the strong banks as- 
sociated with it, which only, Mr. C. maintained, would so 
manage as to resume specie payments on the given day, 
and thus become exclusively entitled to the benefits of the 
bill; if they only should thus conform to the requisitions 
of the act, would it be good faith to repeal it the day after? 
Mr. C. said he was not a lawyer, and he therefore did not 
fecl competent to judge in the case. But he thought that 
if just expectations were excited by the bill when enacted, 
those expectations would possess the nature of a compact. 
The expectation in this case would be, that their notes 
would be exclusively received for the public dues. This 
was a powerful temptation to them, and well might they 
try to resume specie payments, to borrow abroad, and press 
their creditors for such a boon. They would draw on the 
weaker banks, and embarrass them so that it would be im- 
possible for them to resume; and. they only (the United 
States Bank and its associates) would seize the golden 
prize. 

There was no such promise as this in tHe resolution of 
1816. Thatresolution came originally from from the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessren,] and received 
Mr. C's sanction; but he never dreamed, nor did he now 
think, that it had the slightest appearance of a compact. If 
it had, Mr. C. was in great error; and he was glad and 
thankful to the Deity that circumstances had swept away 
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such a compact, and without a failure on the part of Con- 
Tess. 

The Senator rested wholly on the point of a virtual com- 
pact, the existence of which, should the bill pass, Mr. 
Cy had alleged; and had not touched the other points to 
which Mr. C. had adverted. The possible incorporation 
by Congress of the United’ States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. ©. thought, might be worthy of his consideration. 

Mr. RIVES said, with all deference to the advantages of 
the honorable Senator, he (Mr. R.) could not see any sort 
of difference, either technically or practically, between the 
resolution of 1816, and the bill which he had introduced. 
The Senator’s distinction was founded on-the provision in 
Mr. R’s bill, fixing a day for the resumption of.specie pay- 
ments. But the resolution of 1816 did essentially the same 
thing, naming the 20th of February, with a provision that, 
after that time, yet future, the notes of specie-paying banks 
‘only should be received, and excluding, of course, the notes 
of non-specie-paying banks. 

The Senator had said that Mr. R. had not adverted to 
the other point of his observations. He (Mr. R.) had not 
the remotest idea of introducing a stipulation for the benefit 
of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States; on the 
contrary, it was precisely the Bank of the United States 
that, in his opinion, was least likely to be benefited. It 
was Mr. R’s cunviction that the United States Bank was 
not desirous of resuming specie payments, in consequence 
of those commercial operations in which it had been exten- 
sively engaged, for paying off its foreign debt. It was un- 
derstood to be so engaged now, and Mr. R. had no idea 
that the consequence of his bill would be such as Mr. C. 
had represented. Mr. R. was ‘perfectly clear that there 
was nothing in the bill of the nature of a compact. 

Mr. CALHOUN said if the wording of the resolution 
of 1816 was not plain, the facts were. At that time Con- 
gress had incorporated the Bank of the United States, and 
felt independent, therefore, of the State banks. They could 
go on without them, unless they should choose to fall 
in with the current. But Mr. C. thought this bill did cre- 
gte an expectation on the part of the banks. It proposed 
something tobe done by them, which, if they did, Con- 
grese was to do something in return, and the responsibility 
of doing was assumed on their part. Mr. C’scolleague had 
insisted that there was a virtual compact between the Gov- 
ernment and. the States in relation to the deposites; though 
Mr. G, had regarded that as only a discretion to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He believed the Senator from Vir- 
ginia was mistaken iu the opinion that the benefit of his 
bill would not be monopolized by the United States Bank 
and its associates. It wasa high boon; and Mr. C. was 
certain that bank would regard the billas a compact; and 
it-hhd the capacity, through its connexion with the money 
holders in: Europe, to fulfil the condition of the bill, and 
it. would fulfil it; aid take-the benefit, and insist on the bill 
ata compact. : i * 

Mr: RIVES said he understood the Senator now to say 
that it was no part of the policy of the Government, in the 
resolution of 1816, to:present an inducement to, and excite 
an-expectation in, the State banks. 

{Mt -Catnouw said he meant to say that such was not 


leading. object of Congress; they had a bank of the 
United States, and could do without tho State banks, } 

The object was, Mr. R. said, to present to the State 
banke'an inducörient to resume specie payments. It wag 
then thought ‘very important that they should resume; and 
Mr: Dallas, then: Secretary of the Treasury, urged upon 
Congress that they should address every inducement to the 
State banks to'a resumption. © ‘This was then the policy of 
the Government; and therefore it might be said, with the 
same propriety as in relation to the present bill, that they 
had paid a` valuable consideration by resumption, and were 
therefore entitled, forever thereafter, by a-virtual compact, 


that were known to all the world. l'h 
circular of the banks in New York, inviting other banks to 
take the preliminary steps to a return to specie payments, 


to the benefit of having their bills received in payment of 


he public dues. 

But, in regard to the other matter, the high and princi- 
pal consideration, of the bill probably enuring to the bene- 
fit of the Bank of the United States, the assertion was 
wholly gratuitous on the part of the Senator from South 
Carolina. He had adduced no reasons to induce the Sen- 
ate to believe that that bank would resume specie payments 
sooner than others. They would remember certain facts 
They had seen the 


in which they said the banks might and must so return be- 
tween the Ist of January and the middle of March. The 
United States Bank refused to unite in the measure, and 
referred the whole matter to Congress. T'he banks gener- 
ally had manifested a design to return to specie payments. 
The banks of Virginia, by their officers, had given their 
opinion that the banks in Virginia, and throughout the 
United States, would be prepared to resume specie pay. 
ments in January or February. My friend from New 
York [Mr. TarLmaner]) stated upon the authority of one 
well versed in such matters, that the balance of debt abroad 


was $12,000,000, which, by the exportation of cotton and 
other productions, would, by that time, be totally extin- 
guished, and all the banks would simultaneously resume 
specie payments. 
Congress, fixing a given day, and that not distant, there 


If there was legislation on the part of 


would be no difficulty in resuming by all banks that were 
sound and solvent, all at the same time ; and there was no 
evidence that there would be such a monopoly as had been 
intimated by the Bank of the United States. ` Other banks 
would probably resume before that, or all at the same time, 
in February or March. 

Mr. CALHOUN said ho had read the reply of the Bank 
of the United States to the banks of New York hastily ; but 
he understood it to say that it was impossible to resume 


specie payments without the action of Congress; and that 
no relief could be afforded without the aid of Congress ; 
and Mr. C. knew of no greater aid that could be rendered 


the United States Bank than for the Government to say 
that if the bank would resume it would receive its bills. 
The Bank of the United States was in a remarkable atti- 
tude, and had a remarkable mar at its head, who was not 
surpassed by any financier in Europe, or any other coun- 
try. This was the strong institution of the country-—had 
more credit here and abroad than any other, and was able 
to turn these times to immense profit. If this new temp- 
tation were placed before him, the policy of the president 
of that bank would be entirely changed. No man saw more 
clearly the advantages of such a measure as this than Mr. 
Biddle. He was opposed, at bottom, to the creation of a 
United States Bank, lest it should overshadow his own, 
and he should become the mere planet of a greater corpor- 
ation. There would be a real struggle with the Govern- 
ment, in Mr. C’s opinion, were he first to receive the prize 
held forth by this bill. Mr. C. respected the man, for he 
knew he had done his duty well, and with great fidelity on 
behalf of the two institutions over which he had presided. 
He was worthy of the high destinies which he had attained i 
but Mr. C. would resist him more now than if he were 
certain there would be a new bank of the United States ; 
and, in doing so, he would act as a Senator from South 
Carolina ought to act, looking back at the course which he 
had pursued for the benefit of his constituents and the peo- 
ple, not only of the whole Union, but of the particular 
section which he represented. 

Mr. BENTON rose to offer the aid of his voice in favor 
of the amendment, and in favor of the bill to which it was 
proposed to be attached. He considered the amendment 
and the bill as oe measure, indissolubly connected in their 
nature; and that the-bill would be of little value, unless 
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the amendment.was made. There. might have been some 
difference of opinion as to the time and mode of adopting 
the provisions contained in the amendment—whether it 
should be done at this session, or at the next; and whether 
it should be effected by an amendatory clause, or by a 
separate bill. There might have been room for difference 
of opinion on these points a few days ago; bat, since the 
amendment is offered, and opposed, it must be carried, or 
the bill itself considered as lost. He held the vote upon 
the amendment to be a vote upon the life and death of the 
bill; for it will decide whether the principle of the amend- 
ment is to become law; and if it is not, the bill becomes 
nugatory ; for what advantage can there be in having sepa- 
rate keepers of the public moneys if they are only to keep 
the paper promises of the banks? The banks themselves, 
who hold the thing promised, will still be the rea! keepers. 
They will still be the treasurers. They will hold the sub- 
stance, and our officers will have the shadow. ‘They will 
have the money, and our officers will have the promise. 
They can break the promise at any time, and our officers 
cannot help themselves. State Legislatures may interpose, 
and the Federal Government cannot help itself. To make 
this more clear, let it be supposed that this bill, without the 
amendment, had been the law of the land heretofore, and 
had been in force in May last, when the banks stopped pay- 
ment, There were thirty-two millions of public money in 
deposite with banks at that time, and not a dollar of real 
money could be got for it. Now, suppose these thirty-two 
millions had been received by our own officers in the notes 
of the banks; the result would have been precisely the same; 
the banks would not have paid the notes; and the acts of 


State Legislatures would have sanctioned the refusal; for 


they were just as applicable to notes as to deposites. Not 
a dollar could have been got uponthem. The banks stop- 
ped payment on their notes as well as on their deposites. 
The holder of their notes, and the depositor, were alike 
repulsed; and thus our treasurers, holding thirty-two mil- 
lions of their notes, would have been penniless. 

The bill is to divorce the Government from the banks, 
or rather is to declare the divorce, for the separation has 
already taken place by the operation of law and by the de- 
linquency of the banks. 
the amendment is to exclude their notes from revenue pay- 
ments, not all at once, but gradually, and to be accomplished 
by the Ist day of January, 1841. Until then the notes of 
apecie-paying banks may he received, diminishing one- 
fourth annually; and after that day, all payments to and 


The bill is to declare the divorce; ` 


from the Federal Government are to be made in hard money. | 


Until that day, payments from the United States will be 
governed by existing laws. T'he amendment does not affect 
the Post Office Department until January, 1841; until then, 
the fiscal operations of that Department remain under the 
present laws; after that day they fall under the principle of 
the bill, and all payments to and from that Department will 
be made in hard money. 
ment will be to restore the currency of the constitution to 
the Federal Government—to re-establish the great acts of 
1789 and of 1800—declaring that the revenues should be 
collected in gold and silver coin only; those early statutes 
which were enacted by the hard money men who inade the 
coustitution, who had seen and felt the evils of that paper 


cerned in it; and, what seems parodoxical, all are concern- 
ed to the same degree; for all are concerned to the whole 
extent of their property and dealings; and-all is all, whether 
it be much or little. The Government with its many ten 
millions of revenue, suffers no more in proportion than the 
humble and meritorious laborcr who works from sun to sun 
for the shillings which give food and raiment to his family. 
The Federal Government has deteriorated the currency, 
and carried mischief to the whole community, and lost its 
own revenues, and subjected itself to be trampled upon by 
corporations, by departing from the constitution, and con- 
verting this Government from a hard-money to a paper- 
money Government. The object of the amendment and 
the bill is to reform these abuses, and it is a reform worthy 
to be called a reformation—-worthy to engage the labor of 
patriots—worthy to unite the exertions of different parties— 
worthy to fix the attention of the age—worthy to excite the 
hopes of the people, and to invoke upon its success the 
blessings of heaven. 

Great are the evils, political, pecuniary, and moral, which 
have flowed from this departure from our constitution. 
Through the Federal Government alone—through it, not 
by it—two millions and a half of money have been lost in 
the last four months. Thirty-two millions of public money 
was the amount in the deposite banks when they stopped 
payment; of this sum twenty-five millions have been paid 
over'to Government creditors, or transferred to the States. 
But how paid, and how transferred? In what? In real 
money, or its equivalent? Notatall! Butin the notes 
of suspended bauks—in notes depreciated, on an average, 
ten percent. Here then were two and a half millions Jost. 
Who bore the loss? The public creditors and the States. 
Who gained it? for where there is a loss to one, there must 
be a gain to another. Who gained the two and a half 


‘ millions, thus sunk upon the hands of the creditors and the 


States? The banks were the gainers; they gained it; the 
public creditors and the States lost it; and to the creditors 
it was a forced loss. It is in vain to say that they consented 
to take it. ‘hey had no alternative. It was that or no- 
thing. The banks forced it upon the Government; the 
Government forced it upon the creditor. Consent was out 
of the question. Power ruled, and that power was in the 
banks; and they gained the two and a half millions which 
the States and the public creditors lost. 

The Senator from New York, (Mr. Tarimanen,} who 
had just spoken with so much ability, and who is opposed 
both to this bill and this amendment, has predicated an 
argument in favor of the local banks on account of the 
small amount of the public money which has been lost in 


_ their hands; but here is two and a half millions in a single 


The effect of the whole amend- | 


operation, and without going back to the period of bank 
stoppages in 1819 and 1814. He confines himself to 
direct losses, but -that is a most imperfect view of the 
question. ‘I'he full view embraces, besides direct losses, 
all that are incidental to the use of depreciated paper money ; 
increased prices—disappointed operations by sea and land 
in time of war—and embarrassed operations in time of 
peace ; per centums shaved off at every step; the ignorant, 
the helpless, the necessitous, imposed upon; and one vast 


_ scene of pushing off bad paper on each other exhibited all 


money, and intended to guard against these evils in future | 


by creating, not a paper, but a hard-money Government. 
I am for this restoration. 
eral. Treasury the currency of the constitution. 


T am for restoring to the Fed- | 
Tam for ; 


carrying back this Government to the solidity projected by | 


its founders, This is a great object in itself—a reform of 
the first magnitude—a reformation with healing on its 
wings, bringing safety to the Government and blessings to 
the people. The currency is a thing which reaches every 
individual and every institution.. From the Government 
to the washer-woman, all are reached by it, and all con- 


over the country. 

{ do not pretend to estimate the moneyed losses, direct 
or indirect, to the Government alone, from the use of local 
bank notes, in the last twenty-five years, including the 
war, and covering three general suspensions. Leaving the 
people out of view, as a field of losses beyond calculation, 
I confine myself to the Federal Government, and say, its 
losses have been enormous, prodigious, and incalculable. 
We have had three general stoppages of the local banks in 
the short space of twenty-two years. It is at the average 
rate of one in seven years; and who is to guaranty us from 
another, and from the consequent losses, if we continue to 
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receive their bills in payment.of public dues. Another 
stoppage must come, and that, reasoning from all analogies, 
in less than seven years after the resumption. Many must 
perish in the attempt to resume, and would do better to 
wind up at once, without attempting to go on, without 
adequate means, and against appalling obstacles. Another 
revulsion must come. Thus it was after the last resump- 
tion. The banks recommenced payments in 1817—in two 
years, the failures were more disastrous than ever. Thus 
it was in England after the long suspension of twenty-six 
years. Payments recommenced in 1823—in 1825 the most 
desolating crash of banks took place which had ever been 
known in the kingdom, although the bank of England had 
imported, in less than four years, twenty millions sterling 
in gold, about one hundred millions of dollars to recom- 
mence upon. Its effects reached this country, crushed 
the cotton houses in New Orleans, depressed the money 
market, and injured all business. Why was this? Why 
was it that, within two years after resumption, hoth in 
England and in our America, these disastrous revulsions ! 
ensued? Loss of confidence was the cause; and that loss | 
resulting, not from the act of Government, but from the 
conduct of the banks themselves. The banks had failed, 
and, therefore, could fail, ‘The people had seen them fail, 
and, therefore, they feared they might do so again. ‘There 
was no confidence in them; no more than the coachman 
places in the balking horse when he comes to the ‘hill. © 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Rives] wishes the Gov- 
ernment to do something to reanimate confidence in these 
banks. Coulda law of Congress inspire confidence into 
his coachman,’and give him faith in the balking horse ? 
No more can it be done in relation to these banks. They 
have stopped, universally and. simultaneously, in a season 
of profound peace and general prosperity—no war, no pes- 
tilence, no famine—with four times as much specie in the 
country as ever was in it before; and this stoppage has 
killed confidence. Jt is dead by the act of the banks, and 
cannot be legislated into existence again by act of Congress. 
Confidence is a plant of voluntary and not of forced ex- 
istence. It is said by an eminent man to be a plant of 
slow growth. We all know it to be so; and we know, 
hesides, that when this plant is once pulled u p by the roots, 
it rarely takes root again in the same place. 

The Senators from New York and Virginia [Messrs. 
Tatrmavex and Rives] push this point of confidence a 
little further; they address a question to me, and ask if I 
would lose confidence in all steamboats, and have them all 
discarded, if one or two blew up in the Mississippi? I 
answer the question in all frankness, and say, that I should 
not.” But if, instead of one or two in the Mississippi, all 
the.steamboats in the Union should blow up at once—in 
every creek, river. and bay—-while all the passengers were 
sleeping in confidence, and the pilots crying out all is well; 
if the wholo should blow up from one end of the Union to 
the other just as fast as they could hear each other’s explo- 
sions; then, indeed, I should lose confidence in them, and 
never again trust wife, or child, or my own foot, or any thing 
not intended for destruction, on board such sympathetic and 
contagious engines of death. I answer further, and tell the 
gentlemen, that if only one or two banks had stopped last 
May in New York, I should not have lost all confidence in 
the vemaining nine hundred and ninety-nine; but when 
the whole: thousand stopped at once; ‘tumbled down to- 
gether-—fell:in-a Iump—lie there—and when one of their 
number, -by a sign with: the little finger, can make the 
whole lie still, then; indeed, confidence is gone! And this 
is the case with the banks; They have not only stopped 
altogether, but in a-season of profound peace, with eighty 
millions of specie in the country, and just after the annual 
exatainations by commissioners and legislative committees, 
and:when.all was reported well. With eighty millions in 
the country, they stop even for change! It did not take a 
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national calamity—a war—to stop them! They fell in 
time of peace and prosperity! We read of people in the 
West Indies, and in South America, who rebuild their 
cities on the same spot where earthquakes had overthrown 
them; we are astonished at their fatuity ; we wonder that 
they will build again on the same perilous foundations, 
But these people have a reason for their conduct; it is, that 
their cities are only destroyed by earthquakes; it takes an 
earthquake to destroy them; and when there is no earth- 
quake, they are safe. But suppose their cities fell down 
without any commotion in the earth, or the air—fell in a 
season of perfect calm and serenity—and after that the sur- 
vivors should go to building again in the same place; would 
not all the world say that they were demented, and were 
doomed to destruction? So of the Government of the 
United States by these banks. If it continues to use them, 
and to receive their notes for revenue, after what has hap- 
pened, and in the face of what now exists, it argues fatu- 
ity, and a daom to destruction. 

Resume when they will or when they shall, and the long- ` 
er it is delayed the worse for themselves, the epoch of re- 
sumption is to be a perilous crisis to many. This stopping 
and resuming by banks is the realization of the poetical đe- 
scription of the descent into-heli, and the return from it. 
Fucilis descensus Averni—sed revocare gradum—hoc opus, 
hic labor est. Easy is the descent into the regions below, 
but to retum ! this is work, this is labor indeed! Our banks 
have made the descent; they have gone down with ease ; 
but to return—to ascend the rugged steps, and behold again 
the light above—how many will falter, and fall back again 
into the gloomy regions below. 

The day of resumption will be a day of peril, and of 
death to many. Itis a penalty which their extraordinary 
stoppage has imposed. Many must fail in the trial ; prob- 
ably a new panic and pressure take place; and those who 
must attribute every calamity to the misrule, the ignorance, 
and the misgovernment of the republican party, had as well 
he preparing their accusations in advance ; for the contin- 
gency will come, and a cause for it must be found in the 
misconduct of the Government. Let them prophetize in 
advance, and show their capacity for political divination 
by vaticinating beforehand, and exhibiting now a political 
cause for an event to arise hereafter out of the natural pro- 
gress of banking. 

Banks of circulation are banks of hazard and of failure. 
Itis an incident of their nature. Those without circulation 
rarely fail, That of Venice has stood seven hundred years; 
those of Hamburg, Amsterdam, and others, have stood for 
centuries. The Bank of England, the great mother of 
banks of circulation, besides an actual stoppage of a quar- 
ter of a century, has had her crisis and convulsion in aver- 
age periods of seven or eight years, for the last half centu- 
ty—in 1783, 93, '97, 1814, °19, 25, °36—and has only 
been saved from repeated failure by the powerful support of 
the British Government, and profuse supplies of exchequer 
bills. Her numerous progeny of private and joint-stock 
banks of circulation have had the same convulsions ; and, 
not being supported by the Government, have sunk by hun- 
dreds at a time. All the banks of the United States are 
banks of circulation; they are all subject to the inherent 
dangers of that class of banks, and are, besides, subject to 
new dangers peculiar to themselves. From the quantity 
of their stock held by foreigners, the quantity of other 
stocks in their hands, and the. current foreign. balance 
against the United States, our paper system has become an 
appendage to that of England. As such, it suffers from 
sympathy when. the English system suffers. In addition 
to this, a new doctrine is now broached—that our first duty 
is to foreigners! and, upon this principle, when the banks 
of the two countries are in peril, ours are to be sacrificed to 
save those of England! f 

The power of a few banks over the whole present a new 
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feature of danger in our system. It consolidates the banks 
of the whole Union into one mass, and subjects them to 
one fate, and that fate to be decided by a few, without even 
the knowledge of the rest. An unknown divan of bank- 
ers sends forth an edict which sweeps over the empire, 
crosses the lines of States with the facility of a Turkish fir- 
man, prostrating all State institutions, breaking up all en- 
gagements, and levelling all law before it. 'This is consol- 
idation of a kind which the genius of Patricks Henry had 
not even conceived. But while this firman is thus potent 
and irresistible for prostration, it is impotent and powerless 
for resurrection. It goes out in vain, bidding the prostrate 
banks to rise. A veto power intervenes. One voice is 
sufficient to keep all down; and thus we have seen one 
word from Philadelphia annihilate the New York propo- 
sition for resumption, and condemn the many solvent banks 
to the continuation of a condition as mortifying to their 
feelings as it is injurious to their future interests. 

Again, from the mode of doing business among our 
banks—using each other’s paper to bank upon, instead of 
holding each other to weekly settlements, and the liquida- 
tion of balances in specie, and from the fatal practice of is- 
suing notes at one place payable at another—our banks 
have all become links of one chain, the strength of the 
whole being dependent on the strength of each. A few 
govern all. Whether it is to fail or to resume, the few gov- 
ern; and not only the few, but the weak. <A few weak 
banks fail; a panic ensues, and the rest shut up; many 
strong ones are ready to resume; the weak are not ready, 
and the strong must wait. ‘Thus the principles of safety 
and the rules of Government are reversed. The weak gov- 
ern the strong; the bad govern the good ; and the insolvent 
govern the solvent. ‘This is our system, if system it can 
be called, which has no feature of consistency, no princi- 
pie of safety, and which is nothing put the floating appen- 
dage of a foreign and over-powering system, 

The Foderal Government and its creditors have suffered 
great pecuniary losses from the use of these banks and 
their paper; they must continue to sustain such losses if 
they continue to use such depositories and to receive such 
paper. The pecuniary losses have been, now are, and 
must be hereafter great; but, great as they have been, now 
are, and may be hereafter, all that loss is nothing compared 
to the political dangers which flow from the same source. 
These dangers affect the life of the Government. ‘They go 
to its existence. They involve anarchy, confusion, violence, 
dissolution! ‘They go to deprive the Government’of sup- 
port—of the means of living; they strip it in an instant of 
every shilling of revenue, and leave it penniless, helpless, 
lifeless. The late stoppage might have broken up the Gov- 
ernment, had it not been for the fidelity and affection of 
the people to their institutions, and the eighty millions of 
specie which General Jackson had accumulated in the 
country. That stoppage presented a peculiar feature of 
peril which has not been brought to the notice of the pub- 
lic; it was the stoppage of the sums standing in the names 
of disbursing officers, and wanted for daily payments in all 
the branches of the public service. ‘These surns amounted 
to about five millions of dollars. They had been drawn 
from the Treasury, they were no longer standing to the 
credit of the United States; they had gone into the hands 
of innumerable officers and agents, in all parts of the 
Union, and were temporarily, and for mere safe-keeping 
from day to day, lodged with these deposite banks, to be 
incessantly paid out to those who were doing work and 
labor, performing contracts, or rendering service, civil or 
military, to the country. These five millions were stop- 
ped with the rest! In an instant, as if by enchantment, 
every disbursing officer, in every part of the Union, was 
stripped of the money which he was going to pay out! 
All officers of the Government, high and low, the whole 
army and navy, all the laborers and contractors, post of- 
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fices and all, were suddenly, instantaneously, left without 
pay, and conseguently without subsistence. It was tanta- 
mount to a disbandment of the entire Government. It was 
like a decree for the dissolution of the body politic. It was 
celebrated as a victory——as a conquest—as a triumph, over 
the Government. The least that was expected was an im- 
mediate civil revolution—the overthrow of the democratic 
party, the change of administration, the reascension of the 
federal party to power, and the re-establishment of the con- 
demned Bank of the United States. These consequences 
were counted upon; and that they did not happen was 
solely owing to the eighty millions of hard money which 
kept up a standard of value in the country, and prevented 
the dishohored bank notes from sinking too low to be used 
by the community. But it is not merely stoppage of the 
banks that we have to fear; collisions with the States may 
ensue. State Legislatures may sanction the stoppage, with- 
hold the poor right of suing, and thus interpose their au- 
thority between the Federal Government and its revenues. 
This has already happened, not in hostility to the Govern- 
ment, but in protection of themselves ; and the consequence 
was the same as if the intention had been hostile. It was 
interposition between the Federal Government and its de- 
positories ; it was deprivation of revenue ; it was an act the 
recurrence of which should be carefully guarded against in 
future. 

This is what we have seen; this is a danger which we 
have just escaped ; and if these banks shall be continued as 
depositories of public money, or, which is just the same 
thing, if the Government shall continue to receive their 
‘t paper promises to pay,” the same danger may be seen 
again, and under far swore critical circumstances, A sim- 
ilar stoppage of the banks may take place again—will in- 
evitably take place again—and it may be when there is lit- 
tle specie in the country, or when war prevails, All his- 
tory is full of examples of armies and navies revolting for 
want of pay ; all history is full of examples of military and 
naval operations miscarried for want of money; all history 
is full of instances of Governments overturned from deficits 
of revenue and derangements of finances. And are we to 
expose ourselves recklessly, and with our eyes open, to 
such dangers? And are we to stake the life and death of 
this Government upon the hazards and contingencies of 
banking—and of such banking as exists in these United 
States? Are we to subject the existence of this Govern- 
ment to the stoppages of the banks, whether those stoppages 
result from misfortuhic, improvidence, or bad faith? Are 
we to subject this great and glorious political fabric, the 
work of so many wise and patriotic heads, to be demolish- 
ed in an instant, and by an unscen hand? Are we to suf- 
fer the machinery and the working of our boasted constitu- 
tion to be arrested by a spring-catch, applied in the dark ? 
Are men, with pens sticking behind their ears, to be allow- 
ed to put an end to this republic? No, sir! never. If 
we are to perish prematurely, let us at least have a death 
worthy of a great nation ; let us at least have a field cover- 
ed with the bodies of heroes and of patriots, and consecra- 
ted forever to the memory of a subverted empire. Rome had 
her Pharsalia—Greece her Cherenea-~and many barbari- 
an kingdoms have given immortality to the spot on which 
they expired; and shall this great. republic be subjected to 
extinction on the contingencies.of trade and banking? 

But what excuse, what apology, what justification have 
we for surrendering, abandoning, and losing the precise ad- 
vantage for which the present constitution was formed? 
What was that advantage—what the leading and govern- 
ing object which led to the abandonment of the old confed- 
eration, and induced the adoption of the present form of 
Government? It was revenuc! independent revenue! a 
revenue under the absolute control of this Government, and 
free from the action of the States. This was the motive, 
the leading and governing motive, which led to the 
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formation of this Government. The reason was, that the 
old confederation, being dependent upon the States, was 
often left without money. This state of being was incom- 
patible with its existence; it deprived it of all power; its 
imbecility was a proverb. ‘To extricate it from that con- 
dition was the design, and the cardinal design, of the new 
constitution. An independent revenue was given to it— 
independent even of the States. Is it not suicidal to sur- 
render that independence, and to surrender it, not to States, 
but to money corporations! What does history record of 
the penury and moneyed destitution of the old confedera- 
tion, comparable to the annihilation of the revenues of this 
Government in May last, when the banks shut down, in 
one night, upon a revenue in hand of thirty-two millions; 
even upon that which was in the names of disbursing of- 
ficers, and refuse a nine-pence or a picaillon in money 
‘from that day to this? What is there in the history of the 
old confederation comparable to this? The old confedera- 
tion was often reduced low—often near empty handed—but 


never saw itself stripped. in an instant, as if by enchant- į 
ment, of tens of millions, and heard the shout of triumph | 


thundered over its head, and the notes of exultation sung 
over its supposed destruction! Yet, this is what we have 
seen-—what we now see—from having surrendered to cor- 
porations our moneyed independence, and unwisely aban- 


doned the precise advantage which led to the formation of | 


this Federo! Government. 

T do not go into the moral view of this question. It is too 
obvious, too impressive, too grave, to escape the observa- 
tion of any one. ` Demoralization follows in the train of an 
‘unconvertible paper money. The whole community be- 
comes exposed to a moral pestilence. Every individual 
becomes the victim of some imposition, and, in self-defence, 
imposes upon some one else. 
the uninformed, the necessitous, are the sufferers; the 
crafty and the opulent are the gainers. The evil aug- 
ments until the moral sense of the community, revolting 
at the frightful accumulation of fraud and misery, applies 
the radical remedy of total reform. 

Thus, pecuniary, political, and woral considerations re- 
quire the Government to retrace its steps, to return to first 
principles, and to restore its fiscal action to the safe and 
solid path of the constitution. Reform is demanded. It 
is called for by every public and by every private considera- 
tion. Now is the time to make it. The connexion .be- 
tween bank and State is actually dissolved. It is dissolved 
by operation of law, and by the delinquency of these insti- 
tutions. They have forfeited the right to the deposites, 
and lost the privilege of paying the revenue in their notes, 
by ceasing to pay specie. The Government is now going 

“on without them, and all that is wanting is the appropriate 
‘legislation to’ perpetuate the divorce which, in point of fact, 
has already taken place. Now is the time to act; this the 
moment to restore the constitutional currency to the Feder- 
al Government; to restore the custody of the public moneys 
to national keepers; and to avoid, in time to come, the 
‘calamitous revulsions and perilous catastrophes of 1814, 
1819, and 1837, i 

And what is the obstacle to the adoption of this course, 

80 imporiously demanded by the safety of the republic, and 
“the welfare of the people, and so carnestly recommended to 
_ us by the Chief Magistrate? What is the obstacle—what 

the power that countervails the Executive recommendation, 
paralyzes the action of Congress, and stays the march of 
reform? “'The*banks—the banks—the banks, are this ob-. 
 stacle, and this power. They set up the pretension to 
force their paper. into ‘the Federal Treasury, and ‘to force 
themselves to be constituted that Treasury. Though now 
~“ bankrupt, their paper dishonored, their doors closed against 
creditors, every public and every private obligation violated, 
still they arrogate a supremacy over this Federal Govern- 
ment} they demand.the guardianship of the public moneys, 
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and the privilege of furnishing a Federal currency ; and, 
though too weak to pay their debts, they are strong enough 
to throttle this Government, and to hold, in doubtful sus- 
pense, the issue of their vast pretensions. 

And what new. power is this, so formidable, and go 
daring, and the.name of which is not seen in our constitu- 
tion? Whence its origin, its progress, and its present 
pretensions? Sir, its origin is humble; its first progress 
slow; its vast pretensions of recent date. In the year 
1780, the first petition was presented to the Congress of 
the confederation for the establishment of a bank; ten years 
afterwards there were but three in the country; in twenty 
years more there were only a few dozen; now nearly a 
thousand, and constantly multiplying. The first petition 
was bottomed solely upon patriotism, without the least de- 
sign of pecuniary advantage to the projectors, and intended 
wholly to aid in furnishing supplies to a detachment of the 
revolutionary army. I will read the report of the commit- 
tee of Congress upon that petition, that the Senate may 
see the progress which banks have made since that day, 
and the change which has since taken place in their cha- 
racter and views. 


CONGRESS or THE CONFEDERATION, June 22, 1780. 
Report of a committee. 


‘© Whereas, a number of the patriotic citizens of Penn- 
sylvania have communicated to Congress a liberal offer, on 
their own credit, and by their own exertions, to supply and 
transport three millions of rations, and three hundred 
hogsheads of rum, for the use of the army, and have es- 
tablished a bank for the sole purpose of obtaining and 
transporting the said supplies with the greater facility and 
despatch ; and whereas, on the one hand, the associators, 
animated to this laudable exertion by a desire to relieve the 
public necessities, mean not to derive from it the least pe- 
cuniary advantage, so, on the other, it is just and reason- 
able that they should be fully reimbursed and indemnified : 
Therefore, resolved, That Congress entertain a high sense 
of the liberal offer of the said associators to raise and trans- 
port the hefore-mentioned supplies for the army, and do 


| accept the same as a distinguished proof of their patriotism. 
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Resolved, further, That the faith of the United States be, 
and the same hereby is, pledged to the subscribers to the 
said bank, for their effectual reimbursement in the pre- 
mises.” 

Such is the recent and humble origin of banking in this 
country. How gigantic has been its progress since that 
day! It is now the predominating power in our America. 
Great as it now is, what must it be in a few years more, 
if it continues growing and expanding at the same rate ? 
What must it be in a few years, if it succeeds now in this 
contest with the Federal Government, and imposes its pa- 
per currency upon the Federal Treasury, and continues to 
be the keeper of the public moneys? "The administration 
is accused of making war upon the local banks. Was it 
war to give them forty millions of money to keep? Was 
it war to receive their notes in payment of revenue? Is it 
war now to give them time for the payment of balances? 
Is it war upon them to ask to be separated from them? Is 
divorce war? Is it war to decline receiving their paper pro- 
mises instead of the gold and silver of the constitution, and 
to decline the further deposites of public money with them ? 
Is it war? No, sir, it is peace, and the means of preserv- 
ing peace. It is concord and amity that this Government 
wants, and is taking the safest way to secure, by declining 
to have any more causes of collision with them. It is the 
local banks, and especially the miscalled Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, which are pursuing the Federal Government, 
refusing to let her alone, offering their notes for currency, 
and their vaults for depositories, and laboring to force these 
favors upon us. This is the state of the contest. ‘The 
local banks are the actors, the pursuers, the assilants; the 
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Federal Government is on the defence. AH she asks is to 
be exempted from the future causes of collision with them. 
They have incurred the penalties of separation. They 
have incurred the penalties. ‘The very act which created 
them depositories, and made their notes receivable, de- 
nounced the loss of both in the event of failing to meet 
their liabilities in specie. That act is but little more than 
one year old; it was not a year old when the condition 
was violated, and which remains yet violated. Separation 
has resulted from their own conduct;- separation now 
exists; cause for separation still continues; the Govern- 
ment says, let it be perpetual; the banks say no! Re- 
ceive us again; receive us before we reform, before we re- 
pent, before we make amends; and if you do not, it is 
war upon us. This is the state of the contest between the 
Government and the banks. Tt is attack, or, at all events, 
forcible embrace and conjunction on their part; it is de- 
fence and refusal on ours. 

The President, in his message, recommends four things: 
first, to discontinue the reception of local bank paper in 
payment of federal dues; secondly, to discontinue the 
same banks as depositories of the public moneys; thirdly, 
to make the future collection and disbursement of the pub- 
he moneys in gold and silver; fourthly, to take the keeping 
of the public moneys into the hands of our own officers. 

What is there in this but a return to the words and 
meaning of the constitution, and a conformity to the prac- 
tice of the Government in the first years of President 
Washington's administration? When this Federal Gov- 
ernment was first formed, there was no Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and no local banks, except three north of the 
Potomac. By the act of 1789, the revenues were directed 
to be collected in gold and silver coin only 3” and it was 
usually drawn out of the hands of collectors by drafts drawn 
upon them, payable at sight. It was a most effectual way 
of drawing money out of their hands; far more so than an 
order to deposite in banks; for the drafts must be paid, or 
protested, at sight, while the order to deposite may be 
eluded under various pretexts. 

The right, and the obligation of the Government to keep 
its own moneys inits own handy, results from first princi- 
ples, and from the great law of self-preservation. Every 
thing else that belongs to her, she keeps herself; and why 
not keep that also, without which every thing else is 
nothing. Arms and ships—provisions, munitions, and sup- 
plies of every kind—are kept in the hands of Government 
efficers; money is the sinew of war, and why leave this 
sinew exposed to be cut by any careless or faithless hand ? 
Money is the support and existence of the Government, 
the breath of its nostrils, and why leave this support, this 
breath, to tho custody of those over whom we have no con- 
trol? How absurd to place our ships, our arms, our mili- 
tary and naval supplices in the hands of those who could 
refuse to deliver them when requested, and put the Gov- 
ernment to a suit at law to recover their possession? 
Every body sees the absurdity of this; but to place our 
money in the same condition, and moreover to subject it to 
the vicissitudes of trade, and the perils of banking, is still 
more absurd; for it is the life blood, without which the 
Government cannot live—the oil, without which no part of 
its machinery can move. 

England, with all her banks, trusts none of them with 
the collection, keeping, and disbursement of her public 
moneys. The Bank of England is paid a specific sum to 
manage the public debt; but the revenue is collected and 
disbursed through subordinate collectors and receivers gen- 
eral; and these receivers general are not subject to the 
bankrupt laws, because the Government will not suffer its 
revenue to be operated upon by any law except its own 
will. In France, subordinate collectors and receivers gen- 
eval collect, keep, and disburse the public moneys. If 
they deposite any thing in banks, itis at their own risk. 


Tt is the same thing in England. A bank deposite by an 
officer is at the risk of himself and his securities. Too 
much of the perils and vicissitudes of banking is known in 
these countries to permit the Government ever to jeopard 
its revenues in their keeping. All this is shown, fully and 
at large, in a public document now on our tables. And who 
does not recognise in these collectors and receivers general 
of France and England, the ancient Roman officers of 
queestors and pro-questors? ‘These fiscal officers of France 
and England are derivations the from Roman institutions ; 
and the same are found in all the modern kingdoms of Europe 
which were formerly like France and Britain, provinces of 
the Roman Empire. The measure before the Senate is to 
enable us to provide for our future safety, by complying 
with our own constitution, and conforming to the practice 
of all nations, great or small, ancient or modern. i 

Coming nearer home, and looking into our own early his- 
tory, what were the °‘ continental treasurers” of the con- 
federation, and the ‘* provincial treasurers and collectors,” 
provided for as early as July, 1775, but an imitation of the 
French and English systems, and very near the plan 
which we propose now to re-establish? These continental 
treasurers, and there were two of them at first, though 
afterwards reduced to one, were the receivers general; the 
provincial treasurers and collectors were their subordinates. 
By these officers the public moneys were collected, kept, 
and disbursed; for there were no banks then! and all Gov- 
ernment drafts were drawn directly upon these officers. 
This simple plan worked well during the Revolution, and 
afterwards, until the new Government was formed; and 
continued to work, with a mere change of names and 
forms, during the first years of Washington’s administra- 
tion, and until General Hamilton’s bank machinery got 
into play. This bill only proposes to re-establish, in sub- 
stence, the system of the Revolution, of the Congress of 
the confederation, and of the first years of Washington’s 
administration, 

The bill reported by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Wricur of New York] presents the details 
of the plan for accomplishing this great result. That bill 
has been printed and read. Its simplicity, economy, and 
efficiency strike the sense of all who hear it, and annihil- 
ate without argument, the most formidable arguments of 
expense and patronage, which had been conceived against 
it, The present officers, the present mints, and one or 
two more mints in the South, in the West, and in the 
North, complete the plan. There will be no necessity to 
carry masses of hard money from one quarter of the Union 
to another. Government drafts will make the transfer 
without moving a dollar. A Government draft upon ana- 
tional mint, will be the highest order of bills of exchange. 
Money wanted by the Government in one place, will be 
exchanged, through merchants, for money in another place. 
Thus it has been for thousands of years, and will forever 
be. We read in Cicero’s letters that, when he was Gov- 
ernor of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, he directed his qguestor 
to deposite the tribute of the provine in Antioch, and ex- 
change it for money in Rome with merchants engaged 
in the Oriental trade, of which Antioch was one of the 
emporiums. ‘This is the natural course of things, and is 
too obvious to require explanation, or to admit of com- 
ment. 

The Senator from Virginia, who sists over the way, 
[Mr. Rrvzs,] to whose very able speech I listened with 
great attention, and certainly with instruction on several 
points, has brought in a bill, antagonistical to the plan of 
the Government, and going to continue the recivability of 
local bank paper, and the deposite of the public moneys 
with the local kanks. It is the same bill, with some modi- 
fications, which he brought in last winter, and which it 
was my fortune then to oppose. To speak against the bill 
of that Senator now, would be to repeat the numerous 
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speeches which I then made, reinforced by the experience 
of the last four months; an experience compressing into a 
few months, the events of an age; an experience surpass- 
ing all that I then dreaded ; an experience transcending all 
argument, and throwing the public mind a century ahead. 
Į do not design to repeat what I then said on the Senator’s 
plan, wherein it remains unaltered ; but there is a feature 
m it to which f much objected then, and which I find 
mote objectionable now, from the modification it has un- 
dergone. I allude to the conditions on which the notes of 
the local banks were to be received, and which, in my 
opinion, amounted to a compact with the banks, and a 
compact of the most disadvantageous kind to thé Govern- 
ment; That feature is continued, and aggravated by ta- 
king the form which may enable a few strong banks to 
monopolize the business of furnishing paper currency to 
the Federal Government. This is what I then said : 

‘In the next place, he [Mr. Bexron] objected to the 
committee’s hill, because it proposed to make a bargain 
with cach of the thousand banks now in the United States, 
and the hundreds more which will soon be born, and to 
give them a right—a right by law—to have their notes re- 
ceived at tle Federal Treasury. He was against such a 
bargain. He had no idea of making a contract with these 
thousand banks for the reception of their notes. He had 
no idea of contracting with them, and giving them a right 
to plead the contract clause of the constitution against us 
if, at any time, afler having agreed to receive their notes 
upon condition that they would give up their small circu- 
lation, they should choose to say we had impaired the 
contract by not continuing to receive them; and so, either 
relapse into the issue of this small trash, or have recourse 
to judicial process to compel the United States to abide the 
contract, and to continue the reception of all their notes. 
Mr. B. had no idea of letting down this Federal Govern- 
ment.to such petty and inconvenient bargains with a thou- 
sand moneyed corporations. The Gevernment of the Uni- 
ted States ought to act as a Government, and not as a 
contractor. It should prescribe conditions, and not make 
bargains, . It should give the law.” 

What T objected to then was the contract, and the paper 
cutrency ; what I object to now is the same contract, the 
same currency, and the monopoly which may be given of 
it to a few strong banks-—-to the miscalled Bank of the 
United States, for example, and a favorite selection of its 
affiliated institutions. This privilege of supplying paper 
money to the Federal Government, is to be limited to those 
banks which shall resume specie payments within a given 
day. The design is to encourage a resumption of pay- 
ments; but what will be the effect? The effect will be, 
that ‘the strong will resume, and take the prize? The 
English connexions of the Bank of the United would 
throw it tens. of millions to enable it to clutch the prize, 
and to crush competitors. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Carnoux] has presented the view of this dan- 
ger; the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] has disclaim- 
ed all interition of siding that institution, miscalled Bank 
of the United States. Certainly he needs no disclaimer, 
Neither on this floor, nor to the country ; his inexorable op- 
position to that institution, or to any similar one, is uni- 
versally known. Still his personal intentions cannot con- 
trol the effect of his bill, if it becomes law 3 and that effect 
will go-to give a monopoly of the right to supply the Fed- 
eral Government with paper money to the strongest, or a 
few of the strongest, of the institutions. The miscalled 
Bank of the United: States will be the monopolizer ; for, 
though the most encumbered with debt of all the institu. 
tions, yet her Englisli backers and stockholders, for such 
a prize as would be presented, would throw in the millions 
necessary to carry it. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rives] cannot see this effect of his bill; but let him look 
over his tight shoulder, and he will see those who do. He 


will there see the phalanx which supports the Pennsylvania 
Bank of the United States, all anxiously watching the 
progress of his bill, and ready to give their votes for it, ag 
the certain means of aiding their great and cardinal ob. 
ject.* . 

Objections are taken to the capacity of the country to 
farnish the quantity of gold and silver necessary to pay 
the revenues of the Government in coin, It is supposed 
there is not hard money enough for that purpose? This 
objection induces two inquiries. First, how much specie 
will be required for that purpose? Secondly, what is the 
present amount in the country, and what the prospect of 
increase? In reply to the first of these inquiries, it is to 
be remembered that the President, in his message, sup- 
poses ten millions will be enough; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his report upon the finances, supposes 
that eight or ten millions will do. Having paid some at- 
tention to this point, I have come to the conclusion that 
the one-fourth part of the amount of the annual revenue 
will be sufficient to pay the whole; and this opinion is 
formed upon an observation of the fact, that in a regular 
state of the finances, when no more revenue is raised than 
the Government needs, about one-fourth of the whole is 
always on hand, of course that not more than one-fourth 
is taken out of circulation. Upon this data, a revenue of 
twenty millions would require but five millions to pay it; 
and a revenue of twenty-five millions would require but 
six and a quarter millions to meet it. A reduction of rev- 
enue to the wants of the Treasury is the policy of the ad- 
ministration ; no more surpluses is the language of the re- 
publican party. About twenty-five millions may, there- 
fore, be the maximum; and the payment of this sum, it is 
shown, will not employ above six or seven millions. Now, 
what is the capacity of the country tq furnish this amount? 
How much specie have we, and what is the prospect for 
more? It is well remembered that eighty millions was 
the computed supply at the end of the last fiscal year; to 
that amount we have to add the increase of the present 
fiscal year, being about five millions; namely, an excess of 
imports over exports of above four millions, and the coin- 
age of near a million of gold. The future prospect is most 
encouraging. T'he export of specie is over ; it is a drugin 
London ; it can be borrowed there at 23 per cent. per an- 
num, and three per cent. is a common interest. What has 
been forced out is ready to flow back. A large import 
must be expected ; and if this bill passes to increase the de- 
mand for it-at home, and if the suspending banks are made 
to resume payment, not less than fifteen or twenty millions 
of dollars may be expected within the ensuing year. This, 
then, is our condition; upwards of eighty millions now in 
the country, and the means in our power to increase it 
largely. Now, cannot a revenue of twenty-five millions, 
which will never require a greater amount than six or 
seven millions to be taken out of circulation at any one 
time ; cannot such a revenue be met from these resources ? 
I say it can; and I say this upon data, and will exhibit 
that data to the Senate, that they may judge of the cor- 
rectness of my opinion. First, I take the evidence furnish- 
ed by the history of our own country. The first revenue 
act of 1789 prescribed “< gold and silver coin only” for the 
payment of the Federal revenue; the revenue was then 
about four and a half millions of dollars; and the whole 
amount of specie in the Union was estimated at ten mil- 
lions of dollars. Here then was a revenue, nearly half 
the amount of the specie in the country, ordered to be 


* Mr. Rives replied to this allusion, the next day, as if Mr. BEN- 
TON had said that, by looking over his right shoulder, he would see his 
guides and leaders. Mr. B. disclaimed” both the expression and the 
thought. r. R. answered that he had not heard distinctly what was 
said, but was informed that such were the expressions. Mr. B. denied 
them, and said that he only spoke of the effect of the bill, and referred 
to.the support which the friends of the Bank of the United States were 
Sy Me ue as evidence that they understood its effects as he did.—Note 
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collected in specie. I speak of the law which ordered it 
to be so collected, and to which there was no objection, 
on account of the inadequacy of specie, either in Congress 
or out of Congress. The revenue was paid without com- 
plaint, and without difficulty, and, in all probability, did 
not abstract, at one time, a million of dollars from circula- 
tion. But General Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, permitted notes of banks to be received. Certainly 
he did, and, just as certainly, for no reason founded on the 
inadequacy of the specie circulation to meet the demands 
of the Government. His reasons, as seen in his report to 
Congress, were altogether of a different class; they were 
to enable the banks to increase their paper circulation ; to 
increase paper money ; and to diffuse it generally over the 
Union. There were then but three banks in the United 
States, and those three to the north of the Potomac; they 
issued no small notes; their aggregate circulation was in- 
considerable; and it was the plan of General Hamilton to 
increase. their number, and diffuse their paper. 
his reason for admitting bank paper to be received ; and to 
do so, he had to nullify, by construction, the clear enact- 
ment of positive law. 

The next piece of evidence I furnish is drawn from the 
history of England, in the reign of William ILI, imme- 
diately preceding the establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the introduction of the paper system, and the 
funding system, into that kingdom. The taxes were then 
four millions, and the specie of the kingdom sixteen mil- 
lions. These taxes were paid without difficulty ; for they 
probably did not abstract one million sterling from circula- 
tion. The last data I shall produce is from the history of 
France, during the first administration of Neckar, which 
about covered the period of our Revolution. I speak of the 
first administration of Neckar, and when the finances of 
France were in a regular state, and not of his sabsequent 
administration, when the extravagances of the day and the 
subservience of the ministers Calonne and Brienne had in- 
volved those finances in a ruin from which the talents of 
Neckar could not extricate them. What was the revenue 
and the specie circulation of France at that time? I say 
specie circulation ; for the Mississippi scheme of John Law 
had cured the nation of paper money, until the assignats of 
the Revolution came upon the stage, and lived their brief 
day. What was the revenue, and the specie circulation 
out of which it was paid, in the prosperous period of the 
French finances to which I have alluded? Twenty-two 
millions sterling of revenue ; about 110,000,000 of dollars ; 
and ninety millions sterling of circulation ; about 450,000- 
000 of dollars. This vast revenue, equal to one-fourth of 
the whole circulation, was regularly paid ; and this estab- 
lishes the only point for which I refer to it. Now to apply 
this historical experience to our own country, and to the 
present"times. Our revenue may be about 25,000,000; 
one-fourth of that sum will pay it; we have upwards of 
eighty millions of specie in the country, annually inereas- 
ing, and certain to increase to the utmost extent of our 
wants, if we create a demand for it. One hundred mil- 
lions of exportable productions will bring back just as 
much specie as the country wants. The objection, then, 
to the inadequacy of the specie in the country falls to the 
ground, We have more than enough for that purpose. 
We have but two branches of revenue—the lands and the 
customs, and both voluntary sources of income; for no 
person is under compulsion to purchase the public lands, 
and no one is under compulsion to import foreign goods. 
These are the sources of our revenues. Their payment is 
voluntary; and even during this summer, since the sus- 
pension of specie paymants, the income from one of these 
sources (the lands) has been equal to the best years before 
the two great years of speculation. I will answer for this 
branch* of revenue. Bring the new lands into market, 
and reduce the price of the old lands, and the Government 
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will get ten or twelve millions of gold and silver from them 
in the next year. 

I am free to admit that the whole of this eighty millions 
is not now in the hands of the people; that much of it is 
locked up in the vaults of the banks. But this is tempo- 
rary ; it cannot last much longer; public opinion is omnip- 
otent, and must prevail; that opinion is against the con- 
duct of the banks; and in the progress of it they must see 
their own doom. ‘Their vaults are shut, but their eyes 
must be opening; and with these eyes they must begin to 
see what the public is beginning to think of a banking sys- 
tem which, in a season of peace, tranquillity, and general 
prosperity, and with a hundred millions of exports, and 
four times as much specie as ever was in the country be- 
fore, are either unable, or unwilling, to meet any part of 
their obligations in specie—even to pay out picayunes— 
and have driven the people to the use of irredemable paper 
and shinplasters, and the Federal Government itself to an 
issue of Treasury notes. 

We are taunted with these Treasury notes; it seems to 
be matter of triumph that the Government is reduced to 
the necessity of issuing them; but with what justice? 
And how soon can any Government that wishes it, emerge 
from the wretchedness of depreciated paper, and stand 
erect on the solid foundations of gold and silver? How 
long will it take any respectable Government, that so wills 
it, to accomplish this great change? Our own history, 
at the close of the Revolution, answers the question; and 
more recently, and more strikingly, the history of France 
answers it also. I speak of the French finances from 1800 
to 1807; from the commencement of the Consulate to the 
peace of Tilsit. This wonderful period is replete with 
instruction on the subject of finance and eurrency. The 
whole period is full of instruction; but I can only seize 
two views—the beginning and the end—and, for the sake 
of precision, will read what I propose to present. I read 
from Bignon, author of the civil and diplomatic history of 
France during the Consulate and the first years of the em- 
pire; written at the testamentary request of the Emporor 
himself. 

After stating that the expenditures of the republic were 
six hundred millions of francs—about one hundred and ten 
millions of dollars—when Bonaparte became First Consul, 
the historian proceeds : 

«c At his arrival at power, a sum of 160,000 francs in 
money [about $32,000] was all that the public chests con- 
tained. $ * n * * 
In the impossibility of meeting the current service by the 
ordinary receipts, the Directorial Government had resorted 
to ruinous expedients, and had thrown into circulation bills 
of various values, and which sunk upon the spot fifty to 
eighty per cent. A part of the arrearages had been dis- 
charged in bills two-thirds on credit, payable to the bearer, 
but which, in fact, the Treasury was not able to pay when 
due. The remaining third had been inscribed in the great 
book, under the name of consolidated third. For the pay: 
ment of the forced requisitions to which they had been 
obliged to have recourse, there had been issued bills receiva- 
ble in payment of the revenues. Finally, the Government, 
in order to satisfy the most imperious wants, gave orders 
upon the receivers general, delivered in advance to con- 
tractors, which they negotiated before they began to fur- 
nish the supplies for which they were the payment.” 

This, resumed Mr. B., was the condition of the French 
finances when Bonaparte became First Consul at the close 
of the year 1799. ‘The currency was in the same condi- 
tion—no specie—a degraded currency of assignats, ruin- 
ously depreciated, and issued as low as ten sous. ‘That 
great man immediately began to restore order to the finan- 
ces, and solidity to the currency. Happily a peace of 
three years enabled him to complete the great work, before 
he was called to celebrate the immortal campaigns ending. 
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at Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland. At the end of three 
years—before the rupture of the peace of Amiens—the finan- 
ces and the currency were restored to order and to solidity ; 
and, at the end of six years, when the vast establishments, 
and the internal ameliorations of the imperial Government, 
had carried the annual expenses to eight hundred millions 
of francs, about one hundred and sixty millions of dollars ; 
the same historian copying the words of the Minister of Fi- 
nance, thus speaks of the Treasury, and the currency: 

‘€ The resources of the State have increased beyond its 
wants; the public chests are full; all payments are made 
at the day named; the orders upon the public Treasur 
have become the most approved bills of exchange. * * 
The finances are in'the most happy condition ; France alone, 
among all the States of Europe, having no paper money.” 

What a picture! how simply, how powerfully drawn ! 
and what a change in six years! Public chests full; pay- 
ments made to the day; orders on the Treasury the best 
bills of exchange; France alone, of all Europe, having no 
paper money ; meaning no Government paper money, for 
there were bank notes of five hundred francs and one thou- 
sand franes, A Government revenue of one hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars was paid in gold and silver; a 
hard-money currency, of five hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, saturated all parts of Franee with specie, and made 
gold and silver the every-day currency of every man, wo- 
man, and child in the empire. These great results were 
the work of six years, and were accomplished by the sim- 
ple process of gradually requiring hard money payments; 
gradually calling in the assignats ; increasing the branch 
mints to fourteen, and limiting the Bank of France to an 
issue of large notes—five hundred francs and upwards. 
This simple process produced these results, and thus stands 
the French currency at this day ; for the nation has had 
the wisdom to leave untouched the financial system of Bo- 
naparte. 

Ihave repeatedly given it as my opinion—many of my 
speeches declare it—that the French currency is the best 
in the world. It has hard money for the Government; 
hard money for the common dealings of the people ; and 
largo notes for large transactions. This currency has en- 
abled France to stand two invasions—the ravaging of 
800,000 men—two changes of dynasty, and the payment 
of a milliard of contributions; and all without any commo- 
tion or revulsion in trade. It has saved her from the revulsions 
which have afflicted England and our America for so many 
years. [thas saved her from expansions, contractions, and 
ruinous fluctuations of price. it has saved her, for near 
forty years, from a debate on currency, It has saved 
her even from the knowledge of our sweet-scented phrases, 
‘sound currency, unsound curreney ; plethoric, dropsical, 
inflated, bloated; the money market tight to-day, a little 
easier this moning” and all such verbiage, which the hab- 
erdasher’s boys repeat. It has saved France from even 
a discussion on currency; while in England, and with us, 
it is banks! banks! banks ! morning, noon, and night; 
breakfast, dinner, and supper; levant and couchant; sit- 
ting, or standing; at home or abroad 3 stearnboat, or railroad 
car; in Congress, or out of Congress, it is all the same 
thing; banks! banks! banks! currency ! currency ! cur- 
rency ! meaning, all the while, paper money and shinplas- 
ters; until our very brains seem as if they would be con- 
verted into lampblack and rags. 

The Senator from New York, [Mr. Tavistaves,] in his 
very able speech, has referred to the overthrow of Bona. 
parte, effected by the paper system of England. Without 
going into the question of the causes of that overthrow— 
without looking to the ice of Russia and the non-arrival of 
Grouchy on the field of Waterloo, and without considering 
the numerous incidents, often trivial in themselves, on 
which the fate of battles and of empires depend—it will be 
sufficient to consider what would have been the fate of this 


paper system of England, if, like the system of France, it 
had been expesed to the shocks of Invasions, conquest, and 
changes of dynasty; and, leaving out this supposed View, 
it will be sufficient to look at it under its real aspect, and 
to see its present effects on the condition of the British em- 
pire. What are those effects? They are, in brief, an in- 
crease of taxes from 1694, when the Bank of England 
was chartered, from four millions sterling (twenty milliong 
of dollars) to forty-five millions sterling, (two hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars ;) an increase of the 
public debt from twenty-one millions five hundred and fif. 
teen thousand seven hundred and forty-two pounds, thir- 
teen shillings, eight pence, and two farthings, (to be pre- 
cise, ) in round numbers about one hundred millions of dol- 
lars, to near nine hundred millions sterling, or four thou- 
sand five hundred millions of dollars; and the increase of 
pauperism, until three millions of people grace the list. 
These are some, for I omit, as too well known, the aver- 
age septennial convulsions of that system; these are some 
of the evils of the paper system in England. But take 
another view : take some points of comparison between the 
national expenditures of France and England, when con- 
tending together, and see how the account, in point of 
economy between paper money and hard money will 
stand. Let us take the year 1806, when England was 
subsidizing Russia and other Powers against France, 
and when the’ great Emperor frustrated the effect of all 
these subsidies, and consolidated his power by the vic- 
tory of Friedland, and the peace of Tilsit. What were 
the expenses of the two contending empires for that 
year? They were these: For England one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-two millions of francs, (about three 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars 3) for France, seven 
hundred and seventy-eight millions of franca, (about one 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars 3) in other words, the 
expenses of England exceeded those of France by about 
one thousand millions of franes, or two hundred millions of 
dollars. Such was the difference between the economy of 
paper money and hard money ; and the same proportion 
holds good in every station in’ life, from the Emperor and 
his empire, to the washerwoman and her household. 

The amendment now depending, on the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoux, } is the same 
in substance with the bill which I brought in upwards of 
a year ago, to re-establish the currency of the constitution 
for the Federal Government. That bill was in these words: 

‘* That bank notes and paper currency of every descrip- 
tion shall cease to be received, or offered in payment, on 
account of the United States, or of the Post Office, or in 
fees in the courts of the United States, as follows: of less 
denomination than twenty dollars, none shall be so offered 
after the 3d day of March, 1837; of less denomination 
than fifty dollars, none after the 3d day of March, 1828; 
of less denomination than one hundred dollars, none after 
the 3d day of March, 1839 ; of less denomination than five 
hundred dollars, none after the 3d day of March, 1840 ; of 
less denomination than one thousand dollars, none after 
the 3d day of March, 1841; and none of any denomina- 
tion from and after the 3d day of March, 1842. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any person 
holding an appointment under the laws of the United States, 
and any bank employed to keep public moneys, which per- 
son or bank shall neglect, evade, violate, contravene, or in 
any way elude, or attempt to elude, the provisions of this 
act, shall be guilty of an offence against the laws; and the 
person so offending shall be liable to be dismissed from the 
service, and the bank so offending shall, on satisfactory 
information, be discontinued as a dopository of public 
moneys.” 

The only direct action of this bill would have been on 
the receipts of the Federal Treasury. Tt has been exten- 
Sively represented as a bill to impose hard money upon the 
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States, but such is not its character, but the reverse; it 
was to prevent the local paper of the States from being im- 
posed on the Federal Government. Its indirect and conse- 
quential action have been to increase the specie circulation 
of the whole Union, by creating a demand for it. The 
present amendment will operate the same way; it will 
increase the quantity of hard money every where. Yet 
two objections, neither of them well founded, and each in- 
consistent with the other, have been taken to it; one is, 
that it proposes to take the better currency for the Govern- 
ment, and leave the baser to the people; the other is, that 
it is going to impose this better currency upon the people 
also; and so destroy all paper money at once, reduce ev- 
ery thing to the specie standard, and ruin all debtors. 
Each of these objections are equally unfounded. Taken 
singly, they are each erroneous; taken together, as we of- 
ten find them in the same speech, and they belong to that 
class of arguments which the logicians call the argument- 
um ad ignorantiam : that is to say, an argument address- 
ed to the supposed ignorance of the hearers. ‘This class 
of arguments has been freely used by gentlemen of the op- 
position for a long time; with what effect the issue of the 
elections has often told. It is time to quit it, and to ad- 
dress the intelligence of the community. Take the better 
currency to itself, Why, the Government does not eat the 
money, but pays it back again the next day to the people. 
Impose hard money upon the States! The mere reading 
of the amendment, or iny bill, which is the same in sub- 
stance, disproves the assertion. No, the effect of the 
measure will be to increase the gold and silver circulation 
for the whole country. Thus it has been already. Five 
years ago we began our system of measures to revive the 
gold currency, and to increase the specie circulation. 
There was then twenty millions of silver in the country, 
and no gold; there is now upwards of eighty millions, of 
which fifteen is in gold. True, the banks have suppressed 
all this circulation for the present; they have shut down 
the hatches upon the whole of it; but this suppression can- 
not continue much longer. ‘The law of the land, or of 
public opinion, will soon prevail, and these institutions 
will have to submit. 

Tho bill before the Senate dispenses with the further use 
of banks as depositories of the public moneys. In that it 
has my hearty concurrence. Four times heretofore, and 
on four different occasions, I have made propositions to ac- 
complish a part of the same purpose. First, in proposing 
an amendment to the deposite bill of 1836, by which the 
mint, and the branch mints, were to be included in the list 
of depositories; secondly, in proposing that the public 
moneys here, at the seat of Government, should be kept 
and paid out by the Treasurer ; thirdly, by proposing that 
a preference, in receiving the deposites, should be given to 
such banks as should cease to. be banks of circulation ; 
fourthly, in opposing the establishment of a bank agency in 
Missouri, and proposing that the moneys there should be 
drawn direct from the hands of the receivers. ‘Three of 
these propositions are now included in the bill before the 
Senate; and the whole object at which they partially aimed 
is fully embraced. I am for the measure, fully, cordially, 
earnestly for it. 

Some Senators suppose that it will be a great injury to 
the local banks to refuse their notes in revenue payments ; 
I think otherwise, and that it will be a great injury to re- 
ceive them; for they will be taken out of circulation, and 
returned in masses on the banks for redemption. They 
cannot be paid out by the Government, and, therefore, will 
have to be presented for redemption to the banks. The 
act of 1836 cuts them off from all payments from the Fed- 
eral Government, or the post offices. That act contains 
three limitations upon the payment of these notes: first, 
no note under twenty dollars. is to be paid out: and that 
cuts off the greater number: secondly, no note is to be paid 
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out which is issued at one place, and made payable at 
another; thirdly, no note of any kind is to be paid out, un- 
less it is equal to gold and silver at the place where offered, 
and convertible into specie upon the spot, at the will of the 
holder, and without loss or delay to him. This is the 
strongest limitation, and cuts off all payment in notes un- 
less where the bank itself is situated. ‘The three limita- 
tions taken together, and they are all in full force, cut off 
bank paper from nearly every payment to be made, either 
by the United States or by the Post Office Department. 

T do not pretend to exhaust this subject; I only touch 
the leading objections to the further use of bank notes by 
the Government, and the future use of banks as deposi- 
tories of public moneys. Tt is a practice fraught with mis- 
chief to both parties, and has been so proved by repeated 
experience. To receive the notes of banks for revenue, if 
they are to be paid in good faith, is merely to take them 
out of circulation, and return them in masses for redemp- 
tion, to the great peril and alarm of the bank. Jf they are 
not to be paid, their receipt is a fraud upon the Govern- 
ment. So said Mr. Crawford, when he was Secretary of 
the Treasury, and when members of Congress, marching 
in column upon him, backed by legislative petitions, were 
demanding this privilege for so many local banks. Im- 
portunity and legislative interference most usually prevail- 
ed; and in almost every instance to the injury of the bank, 
and to the loss of the Government. o will it be again, if 
the practico is resumed. 

Again: Itis tempting the banks into ruinous expan- 
sons thus to give hem the credit and the domain of the 
United States to bank upon. They put out flood of notes, 
because receivability at the custom-house, the land-office, 
and the post office, gives them credit and circulation. Af- 
ter some months, pay-day comes. Federal credit, which 
got the notes into circulation, will not pay them; the 
bank stops; depreciation cnsues; the loss falls upon the 
Government, and upon the uninformed holders of the notes. 

Again: Itis a false credit given by the Government to 
the whole issues of any bank whose paper is so received. 
It is endorsement without responsibility. People take it, 
because the Government takes it; and when the bank fails, 
the Government does not indemnify those who have been 
deeived by an endorsement, valid for deception, and in- 
valid for responsibility. 

Again: This Government receivability enables notes to 
stray from their known orbit of circulation; to go off into 
distant parts, where they are unknown; to live there awhile 
in the sunshine of Federal favor; to circulate awhile on 
land-office and custom-house credit; and, finally, to sink 
as insolvents upon the hands of strangers. 

Again: There must be- selection of banks, or univer- 
sality of reception. If selection, then favoritism, patron- 
age, caprice—refusal to-day, reception to-morrow—impo- 
sition on some, undue advantage to others—come into play. 
If receivability is universal, then a thousand banks now in 
existence, and thousands more to be created, all become 
furnishers of Federal currency ; and in a few years the pub- 
lic lands are changed into paper—the custom-house reve- 
nue becomes a bale of paper—and this paper worth as little 


| as it would be if it was decomposed and restored to its 


original state of lampblack and rags. 

Again: To take the promissory notes of the banks for, 
lands, customs, and postages, is to extend a credit to the 
banks which is denied to the community. The farmer is 
required to pay ready money for the public lands; but if 
the note of the bank is received, this is a credit to the 
bank—a credit to a barren moneyed corporation,. which is 
denied to a productive, meritorious citizen. The same of 
postages; and the same is, in some degree, the case at the 
custom-houses now, and will be fully, when ready money 
payments are required there, as another bill before the Sen- 
ate now proposes, 
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Again: To make the banks depositories of our moneys, 
involves the use, or the prohibition of the use, of these 
“ moneys. If the former, then the revenues are as much 
jeoparded as ever; if the latter, then the bank has no ben- 
efit from the deposite. Teeny. 

Again: To continue these banks as depositories, is to 
create an interest—a powerful, active, concentrated inter- 
est, in Congress and out of Congress—in favor of high 
taxes, and low appropriations. The late Bank of the Uni- 
ted States was such an interest during the whole time of its 
existence. It was the ally of high tariffs, and the enemy 
of appropriation bills. Its principle of action was, take 
from the people, and Jeave with us! and so it will be with 
a league of local depository banks. Their presidents and 
directors ; their stockholders and attorneys, with all their 
friends and debtors, will be a unit, to keep up taxes and to 
keep down appropriations. The Government should not 
create, for itself and’ fur the people, so formidable an an- 
tagonist. : 

The friends of the banks treat it as their ruin, as a griev- 
ous outrage and indignity, for the Government of the Uni- 
ted States to refuse to take their notes, and to refuse to use 
them as depositories; yet this was their condition during 
the whole time of the existence of the Bank of the United 
States, and yet they made no objection to it then. This is 
strange! but what is more so is, that while thus struggling 
against the Government, they are, many of them, in favor 
of re-establishing a national bank; the first act of which 
will be to strip them of Government deposites, and exclude 
their paper from Government receivability ! 

Congress has a sacred duty to perform in reforming the 
finances, and the currency ; for the ruin of both has result- 
ed from Federal legislation, and Federal administration. 
The States at the formation of the constitution, delivered a 
solid currency—TI will not say sound, for that word implies 
subject to unsoundness, to rottenness, and to death—but 
they delivered a solid currency, one not liable to disease, to 
this Federal Government. ‘They started the new Govern- 
ment fair upon gold and silver. T'he first act of Congress 
attested this great fact; for it made the revenues payablein 
gold and silver coin only.. Thus the States delivered a solid 
currency to this Government, and they reserved the same 
currency for themselves; and they provided constitutional 
sanctions to guard both, ‘I'he thing to be saved, and the 
power to gave it, was given to this: Government by the 
States; and in the hands of this Government it became de- 
teriorated. ‘I'he first great error was General Hamilton’s 
construction of the act of 1789, by which he nullified that 
act, and overturned the statute and the constitution togeth- 
er, ‘The next great error was the establishment of a nation- 
al bank of circulation, with authority to pay all the public 
dues in its own paper. ‘I'his confirmed the overthrow of 
the constitution, and-of the statute of 1789; and it set the 
fatal example to the States to make banks, and to receive 
their paper for public dues, as the United States had done. 
This was the origin of the evil—this the origin of the over- 
throw of the solid currency which the States had delivered 
to the Federal Government. It was the Hamiltonian pol- 
icy that did the mischief; and the state of things in 1837, 
is the natural fruit of that policy. It is time for us to quit 
it--to return to the constitution aud the statute of 1789, 
and ‘to:confine the Federal Treasury to the hard money 
which was intended for it. 

l repeat, this is a measure of reform, worthy to be called 
a reformation, “It goos.back to a fundamental abuse, near- 
ly coeval with the foundation of the Government. ‘Pwo 
epochs have occurred for the reformation of this abuse; one 
was lost, the other is now in: jeopardy. Mr. Madisons 
administration committed a. great error at the expiration of 
the charter of the first Bank of the United States, in not 
reviving the currency of the constitution for the Federal 
‘Treasury, and especially the gold currency. That error 


threw the Treasury back upon the local bank paper. This 
paper quickly failed, and out of that failure grew the second 
United States Bank. Those who put down the second 
United States Bank, warned by the calamity, determined 
to avoid the error of Mr. Madison’s administration: they 
determined to increase the stock of specie, and to revive 
the gold circulation, which had been dead for thirty years, 
The accumulation of eighty millions in the brief space of : 
five years, fifteen millions of it in gold, attest the sincerity 
of their design, and the facility of its execution. The 
country was going on at the rate of an average increase of 
twelve millions of specie per annum, when the general 
stoppages of the banks in May last, the exportation of spe- 
cie, and the imposition of irredeemable paper upon the 
Government and the people, seemed to announce the total 
failure of the plan. But it was a seeming only. The im- 
petus given to the specie policy still prevails, and five mil- 
lions are added to the stock during the present fiscal year. 
So far, then, as the counteraction of the Government poli- 
cy, and the suppression of the constitutional currency, 
might have been expected to result from that stoppage, the 
calculation seems to be in a fair way to be disappointed. The 
sprit of the people, and our hundred millions of exportable 
produce, are giving the victory to the glorious policy of our 
late illustrious President. The other great consequences 
expected to result from that stoppage, namely, the recharter 
ot the Bank of the United States, the change of adminis- 


tration, the overthrow of the republican party, and the res- |: 


toration of the federal dynasty, all seem to be in the same 
fair way to total miscarriage; but the objects are two daz- 
zling to be abandoned by the party interested, and the de- 
struction of the finances and the currency, is still the cher- 
ished road to success. The miscalled Bank of the United 
States, the soul of the federal dynasty, and the anchor of 
its hopes—believed by many to have been at the bottom of 
the stoppages in May, and known by all to be at the head 
of non-resumption—now displays her policy on this floor; 
it is to compel the repetition of the error of Mr. Madison’s 
administration! Knowing that from the repetition of this 
error must come the repetition of the catastrophes of 1814, 
1819, and 1837; and out of these catastrophes to extract 
a new clamor for the revification of herself. ‘Chis is her 
line of conduct; and to this line, the conduct of all her 
friends conforms. With one heart, one mind, one voice, 
they labor to cut off gold and silver from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to impose paper upon it! they labor to de- 
prive it of the keeping of its own revenues, and to place 
them again where they have been so often lost! This is 
the conduct of that bank and its friends. Let us imitate 
their zeal, their unanimity, and their persverance. The 
amendment and the bill, now before the Senate, embodies 
our policy. Let us carry them, and the republic is safe. 

When Mr. Brnron had concluded, 

On motion of Mr. KING, of Georgia, 

The Senate adjourned. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill pro- 
viding for the collection and custody of the public reve- 
nue. ‘The question being on the amendment offered by 
Mr. Catuoun, to separate the Government from the 
banks. y 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, rose and said that he had not in- 
tended to address the Senate on the subject before it until 
yesterday evening. He had great difficulty in making up 
his mind between the projects urged by different gentlemen, 
and as he was not satisfied with either of them, he had 
thought it hest to postpone the subject till the regular ses- 
sion, and offer some remarks in explanation of his reasons 
for doing so, 
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Two plans were, he said, urged upon the Senate: one 
reported by the Committee on Finance, as proposed to. be 
amended by the Senator from South Carolina; the other 
the State bank system, which had already been tried, and 
failed, l 

- As to the last, various apologies had been made here and 
elsewhere, for its failure; and it had been insisted that it 
had not had a fair trial, and therefore could not be said 
properly to have failed. The most able and ingenious ad- 
vocates and apologists of this system that he had heard 
were his friends from Virginia and New York. If they had 
not succeeded in convincing the Senate that the system 
should be re-adopted, (with the modifications proposed, ) 
conviction might be considered hopeless. He certainly 
agreed with them, that the system had not had a fair trial. 
The pets had certainly had a hard time of it under their 
Executive patron ; but he had never had confidence in them 
from the beginning, and, in truth, the system had never 
succeeded for one moment. The history of the world fur- 
nished no instance in which an administrative measure, so 
vitally interesting to the whole community, had been so 
long sustained by a system of mere assumption, deception, 
aud puffing. Business men were rarely deceived by these 
means; but a large portion of the people were less inform- 
ed, and believed the statements which were from time to 
time imposed upon them. Why, (said Mr. K.,) I lately 
saw in one of the numerous apologetic essays on this sub- 
ject, even when the exchanges had got into such confusion 
as to render it impossible to deceive any body, that the 
system had been one of the most beautiful in its opera- 
tion ever devised by the wisdom of man. The author re- 
gretted very much that he was not entitled to any share of 
the honor of having first conceived it; which honor was 
all due to the great financial wisdom of the ex-President. 
The fruits of this mighty conception had, however, been 
blasted by the stupidity of Congress, who had passed, con- 
trary to the known will of the Executive, the obnoxious 
measure for the distributive deposite with the States in 
June. 1836. A beautiful system, truly, for the adminis- 
tration of the public finances, that should wither at a hint 
that we should want a portion of the public treasure in 
quarterly instalments, the first becoming due more than six 
months ahead. But (said Mr. K.) unfortunately, this bill 
was passed rather too late to afford even a pretext to the 
advocates of the late President’s experiment. I state to 
the Sonate as a fact coming within my own knowledge, 
that, before the dstribution bill was passed or talked of, 
the president of a Southern institution passed through this 
city with a large amount of specie in his possession, on his 
way to New York, there to purchase Southern and South- 
western exchanges. The same operation had been made 
by others. Was such an operation ever made or dreamed 
of during the existence of the Bank of the United States be- 
fore the withdrawal of its branches? A beautiful system 
of exchanges this which would lead men a thousand miles 
from home to shave the commercial paper. of their neigh- 
bors! 

Here are the evidences of the fulfilment of the promises, 
that the experiment would give us a better currency, safer 
depositories, aud a <‘ cheaper” system of exchanges. ‘Ihe 
local banks, whilst the deposites in their vaults were large, 
the currency expanding, and speculation furnishing de- 
mands for money every where and credits every where, af- 
forded exchanges tolerably well between the most commer- 
cial points; but the moment these causes ceased to operate, 
and the branches of the United States Bank were with- 
drawn, the exchanges fell into the utmost confusion, and 
every pretension after this that they were furnishing ex- 
changes as cheaply ‘* as the United States Bank ever did,” 
has been mere assumption, and not calculated. to deceive 
any business man in the community. Sir, (said he,) I 
have gone to the very counters of these banks and asked 
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for exchange at the published rates. The answer generally 
was, that, ‘if they were drawing,” they would sell at the 
published prices, but they rarely had any to sell. ; 

Now, sir, what kind of a profit do you’ suppose could 
have induced the strange operation I have described? I 
have been informed it frequently amounts to 15 and 17 
per cent.; sometimes less, but always enormous. The 
Operation, if I understand it, was this: A bill was purchased 
in New York on the debtor of the drawer in the South or 
West, or Southwest, at a discount of from 4 to 6 per cent. 
and perhaps sometimes higher. . If the bill were paid the 
purchaser (being established between the drawer and 
drawee) again sold a bill drawn on the fund, and charged 
a premium ; for these great regulators were in the habit of 
shaving in every direction. They would buy Southern 
funds at a heavy discount, and sell a bill on it at a heavy 
premium. This was the operation if the bill were paid, 
but if the bill were dishonored, as frequently happened be- 
fore, and nearly always after the adoption of the specie cir- 
cular, the bill went back upon the New York drawer with 
an accumulation of charges, and 5 per cent. damages for 
the dishonor. The drawer had it to pay, though he had 
suffered a heavy loss on the discount. ‘This payment of 
bill and damages furnished the drawer with a Northern 
fund, on which he could again draw at a premium of 5 per 
cent. Thus the Senate will see the enormous profit that 
was often made by the discount of a single bill. 

It was from exchanges, added to other profits, Mr. K. 
said, that accounted for the enormous profits and heavy 
dividends that had been made by some of the banks, some 
of which he mentioned to have been prodigious within 
fourteen months preceding the first of March, 1837. Where 
did these enormous profits come from, and who ultimately 
paid them? Why, they were shaved from the hard earn- 
ings of the industrious classes, being clearly a tax on the 
circulation of the products of labor. 

Mr. K. said he would not detain the Senate by going 
fully into the capabilities of the State bank system to per- 
form the services promised by it. He stood upon firm 
ground on this subject. His friends could not charge him 
with change or inconsistency in this matter; and, as was 
well known, he had generally predicted, step by step, the 
consequences that would follow from the financial experi- 
ments that had afflicted the country, beginning with that 
unfortunate and unnecessary measure, the removal of the 
deposites in 1834. It would be seen that he had no strong 
predilection for the State bank deposite system, though he 
admitted that it might have done, and still could do much 
better than heretofore, if the Executive would consent to let 
it alone, and cease the continual interferences by which the 
banks have been tormented, and the commerce of the coun- 
try deranged, ever since the Executive had taken the control 
of the finances. 

Mr. K. then proceeded to notice the plan of the commit- 
tee as proposed to be amended. This he looked upon as a 
new experiment, though it had been alleged to be other- 
wise by the Senator from Missouri. The Senator insisted 
that we were ahead of our destiny, and ought to go back 
to the glorious days of the Roman empire to learn lessons 
on finance and political economy. This plan was strongly 
recommended as having been that under: which the Roman 
questors made their mild exactions from the people. It 
wus also recommended most warmly by the Senator, be- 
cause it was that under which the war levies of Napoleon 
were made, and the finances of Spain and Turkey collect- 
ed and disbursed. Upon the first recommendation, the 
Senator had given us a most eloquent discourse upon Ro- 
man heroism ; bloody battles, and the levies of the ques- 
tors. He had spoken of the great pleasure with which he 


read Roman history on these subjects, and the delight with 


which he contemplated the renown of this great people. 
Well, Mr. K. said he had read some Roman history. too, 
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hough certainly not as good an historian as his friend from 
Missouri. Butif any thing in Roman history had made a 
strong impression upon his republican mind, it was the 
heartless cruelty, the unfeeling rigor, and pitiless tyranny 
with which exactions were made upon the people by the 
Roman questors; and, unfortunately for the Senator’s Ro- 
man precedent, when these exactions had been made by 
plundering the Roman people and provinces to support he- 
roism in the trade of conquering and plundering the rest of 
mankind, these exactions were deposited with Roman 
bankers appointed for the purpose. 

‘As the Roman precedent was not found exactly satisfac- 
tory to Mr. K., he proceeded to notice the system so warm- 
ly recommended as the plan of that great democrat and 
ardent lover of liberty and free institutions, the Emperor 
Napoleon. His friend from Missouri had stated that when 
the Emperor mounted the throne of power, he found the 
State coffers empty, or nearly so; but in a short time they 
were filled to overflowing. Thereupon the Senator pro- 
duced a book, or a document, to prove the important fact. 
The fact was not doubted; but how were these wonders 
of finance accomplished? Let his impoverished country 
and the blood and tears of unhappy Germany answer the 
question. However, perhaps the financiering of this great 
economist was strongly recommended from the fact that 
the largest and most timely accession to his finances was 
made by the robbery of a bank; and that too a bank be- 
longing to one of the freest and most commercial cities of 
Europe.* 

Mr. K. said he saw nothing in these imperial precedents, 
ancient or modern, very applicable or very captivating ; and 
as he saw nothing in the happy and prosperous condition 
of the people of those free and commercial nations (Tur- 
_key and Spain) to excite his envy, he would rather con- 
sider this as a new and untried experiment, and digest it a 
little better before it was adopted. Mr. K. added, that the 
system was already in operation, as the changes proposed 
did not alter essentially the specie system adopted by the 
Executive since the suspension of specie payments. ‘The 
postponement would give us a little more time to observe 
the workings of the system, and ascertain the wishes of 
the people. He was glad to see the finances restored to 
Congress, their lawful guardian, on almost any terms; but 
really they were in such a worthless and ragged condition, 
from Executive manipulation, that it was difficult to say 
what disposition had better be made of them. 

Mr. K. said he doubted whether he ought to detain the 
Senate to say any thing upon the causes of the present 
distress, which had called Congress together. As this 
subject had been dwelt upon, however, by every speaker 
who had preceded him, and was certainly of great import- 
ance to the country, it was perhaps the duty of every 
member to give his views upon the subject. The subject, 
said he, is too important to be trifled with. It comes to 
the doors and dwellings, and reaches the bread and busi- 
ness of every citizen, of every condition; and I shall give 
my views, however unwillingly, uninfluenced by all per- 
sonal friendships and party associations. Unless we ascer- 
tain the causes which have so strangely brought the coun- 
try into its present distressed condition, in a time of pro 
found peace, we shall neither know how to apply present 
remedies nor avoid similar evils in future. 

_ Mc. K. then said he had not the slightest doubt that our 
difficulties were owing entirely to the unfortunate policy 
and violent measures of the Executive in relation to the 
finances for several years past. ‘This was the only cause, 
and this was abundantly sufficient. Mr. K. said he could 
prove this to any one who would not shut his eyes to facts, 
and close his understanding against correct information on 
the subject. He had felt and expressed his astonishment 
when he first read the President's message, at the state- 


* Hamburgh. 


ments of the President in relation to these causes; and he 
had been equally astonished at hearing his friends from 
Connecticut and North Carolina. adopt these statements, 
and take them as admitted truths. The President was 
entirely mistaken in these statements, and to allow them to 
remain uncorrected would only continue to obscure and 
mystify the subject. . 

For the better understanding of the subject he would 
read the passages alluded to. Mr. K. then read the pas- 
sages which follow : 

« However unwilling any of our citizens may hertofore 
have been to assign to these causes the chief instrumental- 
ity in producing the present state of things, the develop- 
ments subsequently made, and the actual condition of other 
commercial countries, must, as it seems to me, dispel all 
remaining doubts upon the subject. It has since appeared 
that evils, similar to those suffered by ourselves, have been 
experienced in Great Britain, on the Continent, and, in- 
deed, throughout the commercial world; and that in other 
countries, as well as in our own, they have been uniformly 
preceded by an undue enlargement of the boundaries of 
trade, prompted, as with us, by unprecedented expansions 
of the systems of credit. A reference to the amount of 
banking capital, and the issues of paper credits put in cir- 
culation in Great Britain, by banks, and in other ways, 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, will show an aug- 
mentation of the paper currency there, as much dispropor- 
tioned to the real wants of trade as in the United States. 
With this redundancy of the paper currency, there arose in 
that country also a spirit of adventurous speculation, em- 
bracing the whole range of human enterprise. Aid was 
profusely given to projected improvements; large invest- 
ments were made in foreign stocks and loans; credits for 
goods were granted, with unbounded liberality, to mer- 

bants in foreign countries; and all the means of acquiring 
and employing credit were put in active operation, and ex- 
tended, in their effects, to every department of business, 
and to every quarter of the globe. The reaction was pro- 
portioned in its violence to the extraordinary character of 
the events which preceded it. The commercial community 
of Great Britain were subjected to the greatest difficulties, 
and their debtors in this country were not only suddenly 
deprived of accustomed and expected credits, but called 
upon for payments which, in the actual posture of things 
here, could only be made through a general pressure, and 
at the most ruinous sacrifices. 

“Tn view of these facts, it would seem imposssible for 
sincere inquirers after truth to resist the conviction, that 
the causes of the revulsion in both countries have been 
substantially the same. Two nations, the most commer- 
cial in the world, enjoying but recently the highest degree 
of apparent prosperity, and maintaining with each other 
tho closest relations, are suddenly, in a time of profound 
peace, and without any great national disaster, arrested in 
their career, and plunged into a state of embarrassment and 
distress. In both countries we have witnessed the same 
redundancy of paper money, and other facilities of credit; 
the same spirit of speculation; the same partial successes; 
the same diffiulties and reverses; and, at length, nearly the 
same overwhelming catastrophe. The most material dif- 
ference between the results in the two countries has only 
been that, with us, there has also occurred an extensive 
derangement in the fiscal affairs of the Federal and State 
Governments, occasioned by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks.” 

Now, that over-banking, over-issuing, &c., as men- 
tioned by the President, have been operating causes, is 
only a common belief. But where did they originate, and 
who produced them? That is the first question. And 
here Mr. K. stated that the President was mistaken în ev- 
ery fact assumed by him to exculpate our own Govern- 
ment from the charge of being the original cause of the 
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mischief. Other countries have been suffering no. ‘evils 
similar to those suffered by ourselves,” except those which 
they have suffered by their connexions with and losses by 
us. And ‘fa reference to the amount of banking capital, 
and the issues of paper credits, put in circulation in Great 
Britain, &c., during the ycars 1834, 1835, and 1836,” 
will not “show an augmentation of the paper currency 
there as much disproportioned. to the real wants of trade as 
in the United States. Nor has there been in England 
any general rise of prices; nor do we witness ‘tin both 
countries the same redundancy of paper money and other 
facilities of credit,” or ‘*the same spirit of speculation.” 
These positions of the President are entirely erroneous, and 
the facts he supposes have not a shadow of existence. 

He said he did not, of course, make these contradictions 
in an offensive sense, or in a way disrespectful to the 
President. He had been in favor of his election, and did 
not regret it. He moreover believed him to be a man of 
patriotism and integrity, as well as intelligence, and he ho- 
ped to be able to support his administration. But if he 
was (as he was doubtless) a ‘sincere inquirer after truth,” 
he would be glad to be corrected in views calculated to de- 
ceive the people, and divert their minds from the true agen- 
ey by which they have been overwhelmed. The Presi- 
dent's ¢¢difterence,” in fact, ought to have shown him 
where the fault lay. He states that one nation has become 
bankrupt. ‘The other sustained itself, and is now nearly 
recovered. Why this “diference?” Why, simply be- 
cause ours is the distress of the debtor unable to pay the 
debt; theirs is the distress of the creditor for want of the 
money due him. The creditor of a bankrupt is frequently 
much injured for want of his money, but it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that he also fails. And in no case is he 
chargeable with the follies and extravagances that brought 
about the disaster. He may have been too confiding, but 
thero his fault ends. The injudicious prodigal, with bad 
advisers, may contract debts, multiply obligations, make 
experiments, and become embarrassed and bankrupt. ‘The 
confiding neighbor who trusted him too far may feel sensi- 
bly the want of his debt, be obliged to curtail his expenses, 
or otherwise economize for a while; but, being the credi- 
tor, and therefore most likely the richer of the two, he is 
not so likely to be ruined. [Here Mr. K. read an extract of 
a letter from a gentleman of Liverpool, stating that ‘there 
is no distress in England except that which grows out of 
American connexions; and that is passing off, though much 
of the debt remains unpaid.”] England, we are told froin 
all quarters, is now casy, and, with an abundance of capi- 
tal, prepared to make investments, and engage in new en- 
terprises. Yet a mere. check to the lavish accommodations 
of the capitalist, by the embarrassment of his debtor, is 
analogized, with the utmost complacency, to the prostrate 
and helpless condition of his bankrupt debtor himself! 

Those, he said, who insisted that the national distress 
could not have been occasioned hy the acts of our own Ex- 
ecutive, because there had been some distress in those 
commercial nalions with whom we trade, put him in mind 
of that great philosopher who stumped his toe in the dark- 
ness of midnight, and railed out against the sun for not 
shining in the night instead of the day; alleging, as the 
result of his most profound observation, that there was light 
enough in the day without him. ‘They confounded cause 
and consequence, and lost all connexion between them. It 
never occurred to the philosopher that the sun might itself 
be the cause of light, and these gentlemen cannot see our 
own agency in producing thisembarrassment abroad, though 
the one agency is just about as plain as the other. 

Mr. K. said he would try and remove the difficulty of 
those who felt so much cinbarrassment on this subject by 
proving— 

1. That there had been no redundancy of the currency 
in England between 1834 and 1837; but, on the contrary, 
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the value of money during this period had greatly increased 
by the increase of national wealth, whilst curreney remain- 
ed about stationary. f 

2. That there had been in England no national over- 
trading, and that her exchanges had been depreciated by 
reçeiving our credit in exchange for her cash and commod- 
ities. - 

3. That our extraordinary, but speculative, demand for 
the products of English labor had created some activity, 
especially to the manufacturing interests. Our increased 
demand for the products of their labor, counteracting our 
unnatural credit demand for their money also, and thereby 
only maintaining prices which otherwise (so far from a 
speculative rise) would have been depreciated by an appre- 
ciation of money. 

These propositions, Mr. K. said, would rather astonish 
those who had taken it for granted, without inquiry, that, 
by some magical fatality, the whole world had been guilty 
of folly similar to our own, and visited with similar pun- 
ishment. But if they would take leave of mere assump- 
tions, stump-speeches, party presses, and vagrant conjec- 
tures, and be content with the plain evidence of their sen- 
ses, he thought he would maintain every proposition to the 
satisfaction of all who would listen to him.. 

On the first proposition, let us see whether ‘a reference 
to the amount of banking capital, &c., in Great Britain 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, will show an aug- 
mentation of paper currency, there as much disproportioned’ 
to the wants of trade as in the United States.’ 

Mr. K. then read the following table, (prepared from 
official statements :) 


Circulation of the Bank of England, joint-stock, and 
private banks. 


B’k of Eng. |Jointstock.) Private. Total. 


1,315,000 
1,258,000 
2, 188,000 
3,095,000 
2,755,000 


8,836,000| 28,469,000 
8,733, 000] 28,568,000 
8,231,000] 28,519,000 
8,357,000] 28,875,000 
7,258, 000] 28,881,000 


18,318,000 
18,377,000 
18,100,000 
17,427,000 
17,868,000 


Jan. 1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


The foregoing tab'e is made from the February monthly 
returns of the Bank of England, and the December to 
March quarterly returns of the joint-stock and private 
banks, as being the most likely way to approximate to the 
aggregate for the month of January. The origfual official 
returns were before him, Mr. King said, and were at the 
service of any gentleman ; and the monthly and tri-monthly 
variation in the entire circulation was so trifling that it was 
scarcely worth naming. It would be scen, from the above 
table, that the entire ‘augmentation of paper currency” in 
England during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, the pe- 
riod mentioned by the President, was only £323,006, or 
about one-third of one per cent. on the currency, estima- 
ting the whole currency of England at £200,000,000 ; and 
the entire ‘‘augmentation” during 1833 to 1836 inclusive, 
(commencing one year earlier,) was only £412,000, or 
not quite one-half of one per cent. on the whole currency, 
and about one and a half per cent. on the paper circulation. 
Now, let us see whether this increase is ‘similar to our 
own” during the same period. 

Mr. Krne then presented a statement which he believed 
to be as accurate as it could be made by a collection and 
continuation of the returns of local banks up to 1st Janu- 
ary, 1837. It was more likely to be an under than an 
over estimate, from the great difficulty of finding new banks, 
and getting statements of their issues. . The following is 
the statement: 
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On the Ist of January, in the following years, the state 
of the banks was this: 


Number of .|Capital. | Loans. | Bills in | Depo- |Liabilities 

banks. circula- | sites. | on bills 

' tion. and de- 

posites. 

Millions of dollars. 

1830-320 | 145 200 61 56 117 
1834-506 200 324 95 76 171 
1835-558 231 365 104 83 187 
1836—567 252 458 140 115 255 
1837—677 324 591 186 155 341 


By the above table, it will be seen that, when we add 
the estimated amount of specie in 1834 and 1836, respect- 
ively, we find an augmentation of the entire currency of 
nearly 94 per cent., and an augmentation of paper circu- 
lation of nearly 96 per cent. Our own entire currency, 
then, ‘‘during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836,” has in- 
creased nearly 94 per cent., and our paper circulation, du- 
ring the same period, nearly 96 per cent. ; whilst the entire 
currency of England has increased about one-third of one 
per cent., and her paper circulation, during that period, 
having fluctuated a mere trifle at any time, and sometimes 
even contracted, is found, at the end of the period men- 
tioned, to have increased only about 14 per cent. He had 
not given himself the trouble to be very minute in the cal- 
culations above, and had used round numbers; but no use 
of authentic materials could vary the result more than a 
mere fraction, and strict accuracy would most likely make 
the comparison more unfavorable to the statement of an 
equal expansion in the two countries during the period 
referred to. 

Instead of equality, then, we had, for England, an in- 
crease in the entire estimated currency of the nation of 
about one-third of one per cent.; 

In the United States, an increase of about 94 per cent.; 

In England, an increase of paper currency of about 14 
per cent.; 

In the United States, an increase of about 96 per cent. 

So much (said Mr. Kuxe) for an equal expansion of the 
currency in both countries. As to the ** other credits,” 
they were not tangible, but every man of any observation 
must know that on this item we should suffer in the com- 
parison more than in the other. Credits were certainly mul- 
tiplied in England, in some districts, by the increase of the 
number of joint-stock banks, by which new connexions 
were formed, and the number of checks, drafts, &c , in- 
creased. But the increase of joint-stock banks (deducting 
the private banks melted into them) hears no comparison 
to the increase of banks in this country, as we find from 
official statements. ‘The consequent increase of credits, 
though they cannot be ascertained with precision in either 
country, may be compared by the result. ‘The inercase of 
credit in England has been based on the same national cash 
capital, as appears by the unchanged quantity of the cur- 
rency, as exhibited by the tables. And, that it has not 
been redundant is unanswerably proven by its having pro- 
duced no general speculative rise of prices. To speak of a 
redundancy of currency or credit, when no speculative rise 
in commodities has taken place, is perfect nonsense. Where 
facts have been stated and not proved, I have taken issue 
and disproved them by facts fully established. Where facts 
are conjectured, I will presently introduce evidence to prove 
the conjectures groundless, by proving the absence of con- 
sequences invariably connected with them. The only way 
in which a redundancy of currency or credit depreciates for- 
eign exchange is, by producing a Speculative rise in prices, 


and a consequent overtrading. England has not overtraded ; 
on the contrary, she has exported more than she imported, 
and left us enormously in her debt. But, whilst she had 
a large balance against us, exchange was against her, and 
making a continual drain upon her bullion! This strange 
financial and commercial anomaly, so embarrassing to the 
English, I will hereafter explain, after having completed 
the proof on the first proposition. 

He then read the evidence of Mr. Gurney, a man of so 
much intelligence and authority on these subjects as to be 
called before the joint-stock bank committee lately appointed 
by Parliament. This witness shows remarkable intelligence 
on the subject of finance, but is here strangely embarrassed 
for want of facts, of which he seems entirely ignorant. 
{Here Mr. K. read the evidence of Mr. Gurney as follows:} 


** Evidence of Mr. Gurney before the Committee of Joint- 
Stock Banks. 


© Question 2,592. Has there been any change of late in 
the state of the London money market? 

“There has been a gradual increase in the value of money. 

‘© Q. 2,594. To what do you attribute that altered state 
of the money market in London? 

“< One cause has been the exportation of bullion to for- 
eign countries; but, I apprehend the main cause is, the cir- 
culating medium existing in Europe and the mercantile 
parts of America(!) is not increased in proportion to the 
transactions, and that the same quantity of circulating me- 
dium, or perhaps, even a reduced quantity, has to perform 
a much larger amount of transactions, 

‘Q. 2,595. Would not the-effect of it, if owing to that 
to which you have alluded, be rather indicated in a fall in 
the money prives of commodities? 

«That is the tendency of it; but there are conflicting 
causes that have marvellously maintained (not increased) 
the value of commodities generally.” 

Mr. Gurney is a bill broker, who procures the discount 
or rediscount of country bills in the London market, He 
was, therefore, well acquainted with the facts, and the sub- 
Ject on which he speaks, so far as England was concerned; 
and he tells us that ‘‘the value of money had gradually in- 
eréased.” And in another part of his evidence he tells us 
that the increase is about 20 per cent. He knew this as a 
fact, and in England he was enabled, in some measure, to 
account for it; for he knew that currency had not increased, 
whilst, from the progressive increase of national wealth, 
commodities and transactions had. He could, therefore, 
account for the depreciation of exchange, and export of 
gold to America, on no other supposition than that the cur- 
rency of the ‘‘commercial parts of America” was even more 
contracted and disproportioned to commodities than in Eng- 
land. But why was not the appreciation of money ‘in- 
dicated by a fall in the money prices of commodities?” 
Though this was the natural “tendency,” ‘conflicting 
causes marvellously maintained prices.” What were the 
conflicting causes referred to by Mr. Gurney ? Evidently 
the ‘increased activity in the manufacturing districts” by 
the increased demand for the products of English labor for 
American consumption. The depreciation of commodities 


-by the appreciation of money was counteracted by an ap- 


preciation of commodities by an increased demand for them. 
Though the ideas of Mr. Gurney seem clear, he seems, for 
want of facts, to be involved in embarrassment and apparent 
contradiction. That the value of money was raised in Eng- 
land by an insufficiency in quantity, was inconsistent with 
the exportation of gold, unless in America, also, the cur- 
rency was contracted. And yet a contraction of the cur- 
rency in America was inconsistent with our increased de- 
mand for English manufactures. Had the witness, how- 
ever, known that, so far from a contraction, our currency 
had expanded near 100 per cent., and that exchanges were 
In our favor whilst there was a large balance against us; 
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that we were draining them of their gold, in defiance of 
this heavy debt and redundant currency, his embarrassment 
would have increased, until he ascertained that we were per- 
forming. all these commercial miracles under a new system 
of finance, by which we exchanged our credit for their cap- 
ital, and, after going in debt for a large commercial balance, 
borrowed a still greater amount, and thereby turned the ex- 
changes against them by borrowing their own money. 

Mr. K. further sustained his proposition, and strength- 
ened his evidence upon this point by introducing official 
tables from England of some of the principal articles of raw 
produce for English manufactures, &c., entered for home 
consumption, and the official and declared valuation of ex- 
ports: both embracing the period in question, except the 
official valuation for 1837, which he had not been able to 
obtain. 

The following are the tables produced and read by Mr. 
Kine: 


e Quantities of several principal articles of raw produce 
of manufactures, &e., entered for home consumption in 
the years ending January Sth, respectively, with the ab- 
solute and proportional increase from 1834 to 1837. 


7 
Articles. 1834. | 1835. 1836. 1837. 

7 Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Cotton - 296,497,167 | 308,602,601 | 333,043,464 | 370,950,569 
Silk, raw -| 3,838,795 | 3,346,751 4,151,008 4,372,498 

thrown - 268,367 | 165,768 254,578 294,934 
Wool - 39,153,463 41,113,448 | 43,119,993 | 60,724,794 
Absolute increuse. Increase per cent. 
Cotton, pound - 72,348,168 20.20 nearly. 
Silk, raw w - 1,025,747 30. do. 
thrown “ - - 129,166 50. do. 
Wool Lees 19,611,346 50. do. 


Table of the produce and gran factares of Great Britain 
exported to foreign parts, calculated at the oficial and 
declared rute of valuation. 

OFFICIAL VALUATION. 


1834, 1835. 1836. 
69,633,853 73,495,535 77,932,616 
Increase official valne 5.9. 

DECLARED VALUATION. 

1834. 1835. 1836. 1837. 


39,305,512 41,286, 594 41,437,123 46,796,937 
Increase declared value 12.9. 

By the above official tables, (Mr. K. said,) it would clearly 
appear that the national wealth and industry had greatly 
increased, whilst the currency had remained about station- 
ary, as previously established. Mr. K. thought he had 
now fully established that the currency of England had not 
been equally expanded with our own, but, on the contrary, 
there had been actually ‘¢a gradual increase in the valuc 
of money.” 

The second proposition (Mr. K. said) scarcely needed 
proof from its close connexion with the first. He would 
put the matter at rest, however, by the production of evi- 
dence that ought to be satisfactory to all. ‘This evidence 
was the perfect agreement, on this point, of Mr. Horsley 
Palmer and My. Knowles in their controversy concerning 
the action of the joint-stock banks and the conduct of the 
Bank of England. Mr. Palmer, iw apologizing for the 
contraction of the bank, and alluding to the causes, &c., 
says: it is necessary to state these, as they seem, in no de- 
gree, to have arisen from overtrading or any undue specu- 
lative advance in commercial prices.” Mr. Knowles, how- 
ever, is not satisfied with this admission, but, wishing the 
fact established beyond doubt, he asserts the-same thing, 
and refers to the proofs. Mr. Knowles, after proving that 
the legitimate demand for currency had been increased by 
the increase of national wealth, says: “A table of prices, 
had I time to prepare one, would prove beyond question 


that so far froma rise in prices generally, in many cases 
there has been a fall even with decreasing stock; a fact 
quite incompatible with an over-issue and depreciation of 
the currency. While, again, where a rise in the prices has 
taken place, it is distinctly refertible to causes prospectively 
affecting the market as to supply.” Some fluctuations were 
doubtless exhibited in the manufacturing districts in par- 
ticular articles, and especially in articles for American con- 
sumption, which, from the heavy increased demand for 
them, could not be readily supplied by existing establish- 
ments. This, however, ‘‘is distinctly referrible to causes 
affecting the market as to supply,” and was no evidence of 
a redundancy of the circulation. The distinction might 
always be settled by an observation of the following rules: 
that whenever there is a great fluctuation in the value of 
a particular article or commodity, whilst the value of the 
property of the country generally remains unaffected, we 
may take it for granted that the fluctuation is owing to a 
change in the relation between the demand and supply. 
For instance, if there be a short crop of corn, the supply 
will fall short of the demand, and the price of corn will 
rise, whilst all other commoditics may stand firm. This 
rise is occasioned by the change in the relation between 
the supply and demand. But if we find the price of every 
commodity raised to an unusual elevation, (as lately in the 
United States,) we may take it for granted that the price 
is owing to the change in the relation between currency 
and commodities; in other words, that currency or credit, 
or both, has been greatly increased and consequently de- 
preciated. This partial and local fluctuation, then, where 
it existed, amounted to nothing, as it was trifling and par- 
tial, and attributed to a fluctuation between supply and de- 
mand—a fiuctuation to be found to some extent in all coun- 
tries and at all times. Doubtless some additional activity 
was occasioned by our artificial and credit demand for man- 
ufactures, attended also with an increase of manufacturing 
stock. It is very likely, also, some local overaction.in the 
joint-stock banks was occasioned by the large profits they 
derived from the discount of American securities and cred- 
its to supply our credit demand for money; for under. our 
preposterous system, adopted in 1834, of importing borrow- 
ed money to multiply credits upon, we have been willing 
to take all their cash as well as their commodities, and give 
more than any body else for them, if they would only let 
us have them on credit. These partial fluctuations were 
uncertain and unimportant, and, so far as they did exist, 
if at all, are easily accounted for, and principally, if not 
entirely, to be attributed to a connexion with us. In no 
view of the subject could they be used as evidence of a na- 
tional redundancy of currency or credit, or of a national over- 
trading, neither of which, as we have seen, had taken place. 
Mr. K. said the latter part of the second proposition, and 
the whole of the third, seemed to be established by infer- 
ence from the positions already established, and the proofs 
already adduced. The only further proof that could. be 
deemed necessary on these points, was to establish the fact 
that at the very time we were importing large sums of spe- 
cie under the encouragement of the wise policy of the Ex- 
ecutive, as it was called, we were enormously indebted, not 
only on a commercial balance, but also for money borrow- 
ed in the very face of this commercial balance against us. 
Mr. K. said, it here again became his unpleasant duty to 
prove that the President was mistaken in his estimate of 
the amount of our foreign debt. It was important to notice 
this mistake with another view. We would not act in ref- 
erence to our true situation as debtors, if we believed we 
ewed nothing. The President gives the estimate of our 
foreign debt- in March last at thirty millions of dollars. The 
President could have had no unworthy object in this under- 
estimate; but still itis a mistake, and one that should be 
noticed and corrected. If the estimate of the President 
were correct, the debt had evidently been paid, and over- 
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paid. . He had seen an estimate more than twe months 
ago, which seemed reasonable, and probable in all its de- 
tails, which estimated the liquidation of our foreign debt 
since the suspension of specie payments at thirty-two mil- 
lions of dollars. We had been remitting specie, and ex- 
change, and shipping cotton ever since; and he had not 
the slightest idea that we had paid and liquidated in differ- 
ent ways, since March last, less than forty-five, and per- 
-haps fifty millions of dollars: and yet we find the exchanges 
heavily against us. He hoped, then, our banks would not 
begin to expand, and our people to overtrade, on the pre- 
sumption that Europe was indebted to us. 

Mr. K. said no one could pretend to accuracy as to the 
amount of our foreign debt in March last, but he thought 
he could satisfy the Senate that, if every species of obliga- 
tion were taken into account, it was much nearer one hun- 
dred and thirty than thirty millions of dollars. 

Mr. K. then proceeded to furnish the Senate with such 
evidence as he had to offer on this subject. In the first 
place, he took the commercial balance alone for the year 
1836, as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury, at up- 
wards of sixty millions. It seemed, by the report furnish- 
ed at this session by the Secretary, that he estimated the 
commercial balance which remained as a foreign debt, at 
over thirty millions; and perhaps this statement misled the 
President, who took the Secretary’s commercial balance of 
one year for the entire balance at the period referred to, 
He thought, however, that the Secretary was mistaken 
even as to this commercial balance for 1836. He seemed 
to have deducted thirty. millions from the sixty (as Mr. K. 
supposed, ) for our share of the profits of trade. Mr. K. 
thought nota cent should be deducted. We had it from 
English accounts, and had too much reason to believe the 
fact, that the principal articles of American exports de- 
clined from thirty to forty per cent. between July, 1836, 
and April, 1837. He believed, then, we had lost on our 
exports the full amount of profit, and perhaps more: and 
that the gross amount of balance might safely be estimated 
as a foreign debt against us for the ycar 1836 alone. 

Mr. K. then proceeded to show the amount of money 
we had borrowed in Europe in the space of one year end- 
ing in the fall of 1836. As Europe owed us nothing on an 
exchange of commodities, of course, the amount of specie 
(boyond that included in the statement of imports) which 
we obtained from them, must have heen obtained on credit, 
in some form or other. It was impossible to get at any 
thing like correct official information on this subject. As 
there was no duty or prohibition either on exports or im- 
ports of specie, there was but little attention paid to it at 
custom-houses either in Zurope or America. Large bank- 
ers, whose business gives them an interest, as well as knowl- 
edge. of loans and specie shipments, were the only class 
from which much information could be obtai ned, and they 
rarely knew of any except large and notorious transactions. 
A statement made by Mr. Fayott, of Paris, a man of great 
rescarch and many opportunities, he believed as much to 
be relied on as any other. This statement was made in 
the latter part (if he mistook not) of 1836, and purported 
to be an estimate of the specie shipped from Europe to 
America during the year preceding the statement. This 
statement Mr. K. read, as follows: 


Statement from Frederick Fayott’s essay, published in 
Paris in 1836, of the amount of specie shipped from 
iurope to America, in one yerr previous to the date of 
the essay. 


England, from documentary evidence, say - £6,041,666 
Holland, two loans, forming together 
£2,500, 000, one-half shipped in specie - 1,250,000 
In France, the indemnity 18,000,000 fr. and 
Hottinguer loan, 14,000,000 together - 1,333,333 
£8, 624,999 


| 
| 


If the above statement be correct, (and it was certainly 
more likely to be under than over the true amount, ) we 
had imported near forty millions of dollars in one year, be- 
sides the indemnity, which, if the laws of trade had been 
allowed a free operation, would have been more profitably 
drawn for than imported. Adding the above sum to the 
commercial balance of sixty millions, and we had evidence 
of about one hundred millions, less only the specie inclu- 
ded in imports. ‘In addition to this, it was well known, he 
said, that we had been issuing credits to a greater or less 
extent ever since the commencement of 1834, and the cn- 
tire foreign debt might safely be put down at much more 
than one hundred millions in March last. The debt being 
established, it follows that the state of our foreign exchan- 
ges have been false and delusive, and, having been effected 
by the use of credit, have been no indication of the true 
balance of trade on a fair exchange of commodities; credit 
having the same effect on the exchanges as the exportation 
of an equal value in commodities. Mr. K., however, con- 
cluded this branch of the subject by adding that it would 
not be necessary to pay the whole debt before exchanges 
would be equalized; a very large portion of it having as- 
sumed the form of investments, on which we should only 
have to pay the interest; and, moreover, the nature of the 
cominerce between the two countries will bear a very con- 
siderable foreign debt against us, without affecting the ex- 
changes. 

Mr. K. said that he hoped he had proven to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senate, that the causes of the present distress were 
not common to other commercial countries, which, in fact, 
had suffered only by their connexion with us. They 
had not over-traded, over-issued, nor had any speculative 
rise in prices similar to our own. The causes, then, must 
be located in our own country; and Mr. K. said he would 
endeavor to explain when, how, and by what agency they 
originated here. 

He then went back to the removal of the deposites in 
1833—a measure that he had frequently spoken of before, 
as having been productive of much mischief, and no coun- 
terbalancing good. He had briefly noticed its agency in 
bringing the country into its then present condition at the 
last session ; and every prediction then made had become 
true, and each cause had operated in the manner there 
stated, so far as they had been since developed. He would 
only now say of it what all admitted—that it produced a 
panic which greatly depreciated every article of home con- 
sumption in the latter part of 1833 and part of 1834, whilst 
the price of our exports was not affected by the measure in 
the foreign market. The immediate effect was a rise in 
our foreign exchanges, and twelve or fourteen millions of 
specie poured in upon us. This effect was not anticipated 
by the President, as we could see by an exposition of his 
views when the measure was adopted.. He had no more 
idea of bringing specie, than he had of bringing London to 
America by the removal of the deposites. Yet the friends 
of the measure immediately boasted of it, as one of the hap- 
py results of that wise measurc, from which many and 
countless blessings were to flow in upon the country. 
Well, sir, the currency was already full, if not redundant ; 
and that this specie, thus suddenly forced in upon us by 
violently striking down the value of home consumption, 
would displace an equal amount of paper circulating in 
good credit, was one of those strange experimental notions 
by which people unacquainted with the subject have been 
deluded, and our finances ruined. Paper must first be ex- 
pelled, and then specie will fill the vacuum, by a law of car- 
rency. Expulsion must precede, and cannot, under such 
circumstances, be expected to follow, the introduction of 
specie, which, instead of expelling paper, will become the 
basis of further issues by banks, if they be left uncontrolled 
by any restricting or regulating power. Accordingly, much 
of this specie went into banks, or was collected together in 
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the formation of new banks, the whole continuing to ex- 
pand, and produce a speculative rise in prices, which, by 
a reciprocating operation, produced still farther expansions, 
bya well-known law of finance. This, of course, pro- 
duced speculation at home and heavy importations from 
abroad, which at last even extended to the necessaries of 
life. Our people being intoxicated by this delusive pros- 
perity, every species of property was embraced in the wide 
range of speculation, which speedily teached the public 
lands. Every one seemed to ‘think it much easier to get 
rich by speculating in land than by cultivating it; and, by 
large land- sales, added to heavy importations, soon pro- 
duced an enormous surplus in the Treasury, which was dis- 
tributed in a great number of banks. There was a great 
anxiety to recommend State depositories to the people, and 


reconcile them to the loss of the United States Bank, by ` 


proving that institution to be unnecessary, and accordingly 
they were stimulated to accommodate the community by 
the use of the pulic funds. In this way banks were multi- 
plied, paper issues were multiplied, speculations were 
stimulated, and produced that bloated and diseased con- 
dition which began to manifest itself in the summer of 
1836, 

Tt may be necessary in this connexion more particularly 
to notice the means by which we were enabled so long to 
keep up this forcing process, and prevent an earlier reac- 
tion by the operation of our foreign debt. This was plain 
enough when the facts were known, though it had con- 
tinued long to puzzle the best financiers of Europe. The 
natural effect of the general speculative rise of prices here, 
from a redundancy of our currency and credit, was to depre- 
ciate our foreign exchanges, and produce a call for the hal- 
ance of our foreign debt. Yet we prevented this, by send- 
ing them bonds, bank shares, State stocks, and credits of 
various descriptions, to a greater amount than we owed 
them. By these means we raised our own exchanges and 
depreciated theirs, which drained them of their bullion, (as 
before intimated,) by means of the credits they extended to 
us. These speculations at home had produced almost an 
unlimited demand for money, and we would take all their 
cash, as well as all their commodities, and overbid their 
own capitalists to get them, provided we could make the 
operation on credit. ‘Thus we continued inverting the laws 
of trade, and utterly confounding the bank directors and 
capitalists of England, until the summer of 1836. We 
find that the bank directors then made the discovery that 
the United States had been draining them of their gold 
** on credit,” and they took steps to prevent it, by increas- 
ing the rate of interest in June to 44, and in August to 5 
per cent, ` 

Let us now return to the United States. In June, 1836, 
the ruim threatened by so large an accumulation of the pub- 
lic money, and the uses that were made of it, and the un- 
sound state of the currency generally, was so manifest that 
all parties united in the opinion that something must be 
done with it. After full discussion and great deliberation, 
Congress, with uncommon unanimity, adopted the law to 
distribute. the deposites among the States. Though no 
measure could be free from objection; this was certainly the 
wisest that could have been adopted in reference to the 
end proposed. It depleted the Treasury, and checked 
over-issues, by a public law, with full notice, easy terms, 
and ample time for its execution. ‘The President was, un- 
fortunately, opposed to it, and seemed determined, not only 
to use every means to prevent its efficiency, but to prevent 
its operation on the Western and Southwestern deposite 
banks, which, in fact, most needed. its operation. With 
this view, he adopted the famous specie circular—a sort of 
order in council——though the identical measure had been a 


few days before proposed as a legislative measure, and, with ` 


almost perfect unanimity, rejected by the Senate. 
The principal, perhaps only object of this measure was 


to save from explosion some of the tottering deposite banks 
in the West and Southwest, when they should be called 
on to comply with the deposite law, and surrender the pub- 
lic money. His object could not have been to prevent 
| over-isues, such an object being inconsistent with his op- 
| position to the deposite bill, which was certainly, of all - 
others, the best conceived for that purpose. Whatever 
might have been the motive, the measure was an unwise 
and unfortunate one, deranging the whole internal com- 
merce of the country, producing panic, breaking up ex- 
changes, and destroying credit, at the very time, of all 
others, when the country should have been permitted to 
make the best of its resources, without violence or surprise. 
Mr. K. said he was sorry to see his friends who had 
voted against this Executive measure throughout, now 
coming forward sanctifying an Executive triumph over the 
legislative authority, by acknowledging their error. His 
worthy friend from Connecticut had said that though he 
had voted uniformly against it, yet that it “might have 
done some good in saving, the banks.” ‘This confession of 
his friend was, perhaps, a harmless offering to Executive 
power; but as he did not approve of such gratuitous be- 
nevolence at the cost of consistency, in a matter of such 
importance to the country, he must say to his friend that 
he entirely disagreed with him, and must call upon him for 
some of the beneficial effects of this wise and salutary 
measure. ‘The Senator himself told us in the next breath 
that the deposite banks, and all other banks are broken, 
and that the public money, both specie and paper, have 
become unavailable in their vaults. The patient is dead, 
and yet the treatment is lauded. Ifa quack, in defiance of 
all remonstrances, continues his treatment, and the patient 
dies, we may conjecture that he would have done no bet- 
ter with a different treatment, or without treatment; but 
how he could have done worse it is somewhat difficult to 
conceive This measure, then, condemned by the Senate, 
condemned by the Cabinet, condemned by the people, 
after full trial, condemned by the whole legislative authority, 
and condemned by the strong evidences of the mischief it 
has produced, is still persevered in by the Executive, laud- 
ed for its ‘salutary effects,” and was referred to by one 
Senator (looking at Mr. Byron) as ‘the glorious specie 
circular.” [Mr. Benton. ‘Yes, the ever-glorious specie 
circular.”] Mr. K., with great animation. Ah, yes, it is 
all glory and no good. Where are the evidences of your 
glory? Is there any thing glorious in the present unhappy 
condition of the country? Your Government insolvent 
and disgraced Our people branded by foreigners as a na- 
tion of fraudulent bankrupts and swindlers; your merchants 
bankrupt; your manufacturers languishing in idleness and 
distress ; your planters ruined, and two-thirds of the labor- 
ing population of the United States threatened with actual 
starvation. These are the evidences of the ‘‘ salutary” ef- 
fects of the measures we are called on to glorify. Why, 
sir, the Senator must have forgotten that glory has depreci- 
ated in the market. Like paper currency, it has been redun- 
dant, and is now almost as much below par as rag money 5 
very much for the same reason, too. On examination, we 
find that neither has had a very solid basis to rest upon. 
So much (said Mr. K.) for the glory of this: order. I 
now propose to take a more dispassionate, and better rea- 
soned view of it as a financial measure. : 
The plain objection to the circular as a financial mea- 
sure is, that it did violence to all the laws of trade and 
commerce by the forcible interference of the Government. 
The easing operations of exchanges, so useful and neces- 
sary in adjusting ascertained balances between different 
sections of the country, were suddenly and violently inter- 
rupted. The useful admonition of an unfavorable balance, 
as indicated by the exchanges, was not only disregarded, 
but that balance forcibly increased. The destructive ten- 
' dency of such interference by Government. in the com- 
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merce of the country has been acknowledged by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, [Mr. Srranex,] though I 
thought the principle might have been better applied. by 
him. ` Such measures produce the same effects in the same 
way, whenever and wherever applied in a free commercial 
country; always taking the people by surprise, and break- 
ing up the established order of things. The business of 
the country is as effectually deranged and disorganized by 
such violence as is the human system by the destruction 
of the heart. ' 

Commerce has its laws. The people study them, and 
by study, observation, and experience, become acquainted 
with them, to a very great extent, and make their calcula- 
tions and regulate their business accordingly. They al- 
ways most greatly suffer when forcibly deprived -of these 
advantages; and particularly if the force be applied to a 
paper or mixed currency. Doubtless the evils of a paper 
currency (though it has some advantages) are very great. 
I do not know, in many respects, that they are over-esti- 
mated by the Senator from Missouri. I hope he, however, 
after the most fatal experience to the country, will come 
to the conclusion that the evils of the system can only be 
reached by a legislative authority that can reach the system 
itself. It is acknowledged we have no power over the sys- 
tem, and yet, by this Executive lashing, and fretting, and 
chastising, .and torturing, we keep the country and the 
currency in a perpetual fever and fluctuation, giving us all 
the evils of the system without its advantages. Sir, you 
might as well undertake to make: a full-grown intellectual 
man, with trowel and mortar, and regulate the circulation 
of his blood with a tinker’s tools, as to undertake to make 
a uniform standard of value of a paper or mixed currency, 
and regulate its functions, as money, by the continual 
tinkering, and the successive and sudden application of 
force by the iron hand of Government. Sir, you can’t do 
it; you have neither the materials nor the laws for such a 
consummation. You may do infinite mischief, but you 
will never do any good. You may break up business, and 
ruin the industrious classess, but you will do no good to 
any class, except such as know how to profit by confusion, 
and speculate on the misfortunes of their fellow-men. 

He said that at the very time this strange order was is- 
sued, exchange was already sufficiently high against the 
Southwest and West, to have made the transmission of 
specie a profitable operation. ‘This was seen by the Sen- 
ate when they with such unanimity refused to take the re- 
sponsibility of the measure. The effect, as foreseen, was 
first to raise the exchanges, and then break them up. 
Why, sir, said he, if the whole currency of the country 
had been specie, any measure Opposing the force of Gov- 
ernment to the laws of trade, the practical effect of which 
should be to require the actual transmission of specie against 
the rate of exchange, would so far double the exchanges, 
upon a mathematical principle, by requiring two transits 
of specie instead of one. So true is the operation of this 
principle, that even an arbitrary requisition that the paper 
money alone of the Atlantic: seaboard should be received 
for public lands would have produced a heavy effect upon 
the oxchanges, because, in the exchanges, it would have 
added to the wrong side of the account. 

But; sir, when we come to the actual operation in ques- 
tion; when we come not only to take money from a point 
where it is due, and send it to a point from which it is 
owing ; to take it from the creditor and send it to the debt- 
or, but perform this rough and anti-commercial operation 
by taking away the very basis upon which five-sixths of 
the currency rests, you produce effects that can never be 
arithmetically calculated, and of which no adequate concep- 
tion can be formed, except by witnessing the actual effects 
almost immediately produced by the measure on the com- 
mercial seaboard, and those sections upon which the meas- 
ure was intended to operate. An exact ratio would con- 


tract the whole currency in the money market, from which 
the specie is thus drawn, in the proportion in which paper 
is based on specie, thereby contracting six millions for 
every one thus abstracted, if the proportion be five paper 
dollars based on one of specie. But we all know that such 
measures do not operate in an exact, but in a loose ratio, 
from the apprehension, the confusion, panic, and alarm 
which they create, and the commercial resources they cut 
off. This measure cut off, to a great extent, the resources 
of the Atlantic merchants in the enormous amount of debt 
due them from the West and Southwest; for it not only 
unnaturally sent their money from them, but prevented 
any coming to them. But, determining to have some 
friends to the measure, it has been insisted that although 
it may have ruined the Atlantic merchants, and done in- 
jury to creditors, yet it was a great blessing to the people 
of the West. ‘These people, however, it seems, are not 
so easily guiled by these forced blessings; for, after a full 
trial of it, their representatives, with great unanimity, voted 
last session to repeal it. The able speech of one of their 
representatives (Mr. WALKER,] at the last session, ex- 
plained to us the nature and operation of this blessing, and 
the Legislature of his State had, by a resolution, unani- 
mously sustained him. He did not know how grateful his 
friond felt for these blessings forced upon him by the Ex- 
ecutive, and which had contributed so. largely to bankrupt 
his constituents; but for himself, Mr. K, said, (to use a 
rustic phrase, ) he would not like to be funnelled even with 
champagne. 

But what was its ‘* happy effect” upon the West and 
Southwest, whilst it rained the seaboard? Was the debtor 
aided whilst the creditor was oppressed? Not at all, sir. 
Whilst this specie was on the voyage of its exile, ond after 
it reached the deposite banks, so far as the commercial and 
planting interests were concerned, it might as well have 
been buried in the middle of the earth, or carried back to 
the mines of Mexico. Did it aid the merchants in paying 
his Northern and Eastern debts? No; it immediately in- 
creased the cost to him of such payment, by increasing the 
rate of exchange, whilst, at the same time, it closed upon 
him all the usual resources of obtaining money. This in- 
crease in the rate of exchange increased the danger of a de- 
mand upon the banks by the merchants, whilst they had 
also to answer the demands of their bill-holders, who might 
want to purchase the public lands. What Northern ex- 
change they had was soon exhausted in reducing their cir- 
culation, whilst they could not prudently do any business 
that would place their own issues in the hands of the basi- 
hess part of the community. Against the business part of 
the community, both merchants and planters, they were 
suddenly and effectually closed. They could not pay out 
paper for fear specie would be demanded for it, for the rea- 
sons before named. They could not pay out specie or dis- 
count for merchants, because the high rate of exchange 
and difficulty of procuring it at any price would have start- 
ed it back in twenty-four hours to the section from which 
it had been unnaturally exiled. They could not pay out 
specie to the planters, for they owed the merchants, and 
its destination would have been the same. If, then, they 
did any business at all, they must doit with the purchasers 
of public lands, in which they were secure of a return of 
the specie deposites. Accordingly, they favored this class 
of customers, in order to do any business at all, and the 
President himself, in his message, refers to the circular op- 
eration by which they contracted many millions of debt 
upon a few millions of specie; and yet one popular catch to 
recommend this measure has been, that it was ajmed. at 
land speculators. 

The measure, Mr. K. said, seemed to have been attend- 
ed with unmitigated mischief. Even the sales of public 
lands had most probably been increased. by it, before the 
suspension of specie payments. There was no other way 
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of accounting for the heavy amount of those sales, after 
the mania for speculation had already begun to decline. 
Money became dear and difficult to procure, and all the 
public lands- in market very much culled and selected. 
The deposite banks in the new States had been devoted 
almost exclusively to the use of speculators, as before stat- 
ed, and, moreover, a great number were induced to go into 
the business after the adoption of the order, who other- 
wise would not have thought of it. Ours, he said, is an 
enterprising, speculative people; and whenever Govern- 
ment commits an error, or adopts an unusual measure, they 
begin to think what can be made of it in a financial point 
of view. Accordingly, the impression was very general 
that this measure would greatly check purchases, and that 
the monopoly of those who ‘would raise specie for the pur- 
pose would be much more valuable than if no step had 
been taken to, destroy competition. He said he knew of 
several himself who collected their capital, turned it into 
specie, and went inte the business, who, but for the order, 
would not have thought of it. For these reasons, an in- 
telligent gentleman from the West had given it to him as 
his opinion that the sales had been much increased by the 
operation of the order, and he (Mr. K.Y believed it. If 
then, it were so desirable to check the sales of the public 
lands, the object had failed: even the President acknow- 
ledges, in the message, that the effect of the order in that 
particular had been over-estimated. But this was not the 
object of the order. The object of the order was to prop 
up a few tottering deposite banks, against the combined but 
salutary operation of the distribution law, and a heavy ex- 
change. The President, or his advisers, saw that some of 
the deposite banks in the West and Southwest had ex- 
panded enormously, and were in a precarious condition, 
and exchange already aufficiently high to endanger de- 
mands on them for specic; and he feared that, when asked 
also for a portion of the public money, they would explode, 
and‘ give a triumph to his enemies, by the failare of his 
favorite experiment. He determined to sustain them at 
every hazard, and without a sufficient regard to the inter- 
ests of the people. Did he succeed in this object? No. 
On the contrary, in this last grand coup letat, or, rather, 
coup argent, to sustain his experiment, by succoring a 
few tottering pet banks, he broke the whole; yes, sir, broke 
the whole; for, although I do not intend to attribute to 
this order more importance than it deserves in bringing the 
country into its present condition, yet I have not the remo- 
test conception that we should have had a general suspension 
of specie payments, and a national bankruptcy, but for the 
adoption of this order. He said he believed he could prove 
this to the satisfaction of all: whe would listen to the facts, 
and impartially attribute to human passion its natural agency 
in stimulating human action. 

What, then, would probably have been the condition of 
the country, if this measure had never been adopted? It 
was, before the adoption of the order, in a diseased, bloated 
and feverish condition, entirely at the mercy of our foreign 
creditors. The Bank of England had already taken steps 
to prevent the further extension of our credits there, and 
by the advance in the rate of interest had stopped our 
credit drain upon their bullion, before or about the time 
the order went into operation. This raised the value of 
money on the seaboard, where the European debt was 
owing, Credits to Western and Southwestern banks, and 
individuals, which had heen greatly extended by Northern 
and Eastern banks, had been checked, and balances were 
expected to aid in adjusting the foreign debt. This debt, 
every intelligent merchant saw, must now Press upon us to 
a very considerable extent. The foreign exchange would 
have pressed upon the seaboard; the seaboard would have 
pressed upon their Western, Southern and Southwestern 
debtors. Mach of the specie of the banks of this section 
would have gone back to the seaboard, from which it had 
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been taken, and gone to Europe, from which it had been 
first borrowed. We should have had °a great pressure, 
some bankruptcies among merchants, and many failures 
among speculators; many of whom, however, never had 
any thing, and therefore could lose nothing but their credit. 
A great number of imprudent and unsound banks would 
also have exploded, as they should have done: and the im- 
purities of the system would have run off. Many of these 
banks were mere fancy affairs—the mere funguses of- the 
Treasury—built up without capital, and managed without 
prudence. Banks that could not sustain themselves under 
the legitimate operations of trade and commercial demand, 

should have been permitted to stop. The public good, and 
even of prudent and solvent banks, required it. What 
signified a few millions of unavailable funds, in a few im- 
prudent deposite banks, (even if this measure had saved 
them, which it had not,) compared with the mischief and 
loss resulling from breaking up the exchanges, destroying 
credit, choking up the natural channels of commerce, and 
preventing the resources of the country from flowing to 
those points where the demands of commerce required 
them? The condition of the country was known, and the 
necessity of preparing for a heavy revulsion began to be 

felt. As usual, however, in the financiering of the ex- 
President, what was raised by unsuccessful experiment, 

must be torn down by passion. Never, at any period in 
our history, did we so much need the privilege of’ making 
the best of our resources, by a free and undisturbed circula- , 
tion of our means. Because the patient was diseased by ex- 
periments, was this a reason that he could not be killed by 
quackery? His condition required the greater care, and a 
freer circulation; but the President’s remedy was like turn- 
ing the patient heels upwards to cure him of the apoplexy ; 

or putting him to the rack, to reduce a paroxysm of the 

fever. Fifteen millions of specie—perhaps much less— 
shipped precisely at the time, from the points and at the 
rates which should have sent it to meet our foreign debt, 

would have satisfied our foreign creditors for the present, 

maintained the value of our exports, and given us time to 
meet the balance, by economy and another crop. 

Men are operated upon by the same pasSions, whether 
acting in numbers or as individuals. If one man, by ex- 
travagance or bad management, becomes indebted to another 
more than he has immediate means to pay, but honestly 
acknowledges the debt, pays down, with punctuality, all 
the ready means he has to spare, and asks for time to col- 
lect his means, and make another crop, the indulgence will 
be granted. But if he insultingly tells the creditor he had 
no business to trust him—that this debt shall not be paid, 
and adopts measures to run off his means into the wilder- 
ness, to keep his creditor from getting hold of them ; openly 
boasts of the tricks by which the creditor is thus defrauded; 
the latter immediately stops all credit, and, instead of re- 
ceiving part, be demands the whole, and resorts to the most 
summary and violent process to collect the debt. 

This was precisely the relation between England and 
this country when this order went into operation, The 
Bank of England ascertained early in 1836 that the Unit- 
ed States had been draining them of their bullion ‘on 
credit.” They adopted the most gentle means in their 
power, to restore the exchanges and bring back a part of 
their bullion, ‘The drain was stopped, but nothing or but 
very little returned to them. By the adoption of the cir- 
cular, specie was drawn out of active circulation to a great 
extent, and bore a premium which drew it in the wrong 
direction. This premium in the West was, at one time, 5 
and 10 percent. It was drawn from the commercial points 
by some to sell to small dealers; all emigrants drew and 
carried it, besides what was drawn by others for larger 
speculations. But it was not only carried off by a premium 
in the wrong direction, but that which was so cartied off, 
and all other specie, was locked up and prevented from 
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flowing to the points where it was required. “What was 
the result? 


nation. This fact shows how unjust and cruel have been 
the charges heaped upon the merchants, of conspiring 
against their own country by a run upon the banks. ‘They 
conspired to prevent a run, as appears by the premiums 
they consented to pay for exchange, rather than demand 
specie. Even their interests, in fact, is a sufficient answer 
to the reckless charges which have been made against them. 

Well, sir, we left England in expectation of getting some 
remittances to restore a part of the money we had borrowed 
from her. These remittances, however, were made to a 
very trifling extent. In the meantime, the President and 
his friends were boasting of the wise policy of the President 
in foreibly preventing the operations of exchange, and pre- 
venting the payment of our foreign debt. This circular, 
with the eulogiums on this ‘wise policy,” reached En- 
gland, and the enemies of the Bank of England began to 
taunt them with the impotency of the means they had 
adopted to get back the gold which it was alleged their own 
mismanagement ond want of foresight had suffered to be 
drawn from them, The temper inspired hy this measure, 
und the taunts and boastings which followed it, was natural 
enough, and may. be seen by the language of the deputy 
Governor of the bank. Ii will be recollected that it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that it was the last action of the Bank 
of England on American credits that prodaced our sus- 
pension. If I prove that this action was made necessary, 
or provoked by the specie circular, and what followed it, I 
have fully established my conclusion from admitted premises, 

What says this officer of the bank in reference to the 


vaporings of the debtor who tricks and defies his creditor | 


instead of paying him, or showing a willingness to pay 
him? T will read to the Senate his own words. 

Mr. Kine then read from a late English pamphlet written 
by Horsley Palmer, the deputy Governor of the Bank, in 
answer to the charges of Mr. Lloyd: 

‘Tn answer to the fifth objection, it is to be stated that 
ho expectation was intended to be held out that gold would 
return from America so long as it proved more ad vantageous 
to ship silver; but the expectation meant to he conveyed 
was, that notwithstanding all. the bombast of the American 
President, bullion would shortly return to Europe from the 
United States, and that belief is now in the course of being 
fulfilled by the daily expected arrivals of silver, with which 
gold is procurable in the markets of Europe.” 

The ‘oxpected arrivals of silver,” or gold either, how- 
ever, did not come, or at most were very trifling. Our 
‘modern financiers had put a clamp upon it, with about as 
much wisdom as would have been indicated by seizing upon 
and stopping the exportation of our cotton when more valu- 
able in Europe than here. The principle of expediency is 
precisely the same, ‘There was one mode by which we 
could be crushed in an instant. It was « to blow upon 
American credits” when offered for discount or rediscount 
by the American houses, or the joint-stock banks. This 
was postponed to the last, from the disastrous consequences 
apprehended to the manufacturing interests. ‘The temper 
displayed in the above extract, however, will show that 
they were ready to do that, if absolutely necessary, to pre- 
vent an insulting triumph. The bombast” and the circu- 
lar were continued; «the bank blew on American credits ;” 
our whole foreign debt came upon us at once; a panic was 
produced; a short struggle was made by the merchants ; 
bata run upon the banks followed: they suspended ; the 


Government suspended ; the nation became bankrupt; and 
we are now assembled to contemplate the wisdom and glory 
of turning the commerce of a country upside down to make 
it prosper, and burying its resources to enable it to pay its 
debts. Who cannot plainly see from this connexion of 
facts and inferences, causes and consequences, that this 
unwise interference with the finances produced the action 
of the Bank of England, which is admitted to have pro- 
duced the suspension? This is all plain enough, but an 
effort is made to draw our attention from the true causes 
by erying out conspiracy; yes, a conspiracy between our 
merchants and English bankers and the Bank of England, 
to defeat the Executive policy !! Never was a man so beset 
with plots and conspiracies as our venerable ex-President, 
Whenever a new financial system explodes, or one of his 
experiments fails, he insists it is the result of a vile combi- 
nation against him and his policy, and calls upon the de- 
mocracy to rescue him from the hands of his enemies, 
Now, the interests of the parties is a sufficient guaranty 
against this, and it again most unfortunately happens to be 
contradicted by a known and notorious historical fact; the 
bank applied to Government to drive American securities 
out of the market! They were saved by the liberals. A 
curious conspiracy this; and rather an unprofitable one, 
too, methinks, for merchants and bankers to engage in. 
John Bull will probably lose twenty-five or thirty millions 
by it! 

7 Bat, (continued Mr. K.) we are told of frequent con- 
vulsions before. Unfortunate references, Mr. K. thought, 
for those who made tuem. What were they when com- 
pared to the present? 'T'hat of 1819 arose from too hasty 
an effort to restore the confusion into which the finances 
had fallen under the State banks; that of 1825 was known 
to have been brought upon us by England; and was short 
in duration and comparatively trifling in consequence; and 
what was that of 1832, that is so much harped on? Why, 
but for the diligence of gentlemen in looking up evidences 
of these great revulsious, they would not have been known 
or recollected out of the seaports, and hardly there. He 
recollected some short paragraphs in 1832, alluding rather 
timidly to the ‘‘rattling of specie in Wall street;” this 
continued a few days; about five millions were shipped ; 
the Bank of the United States drew bills for about an 
equal amount; the foreign creditor was satisfied, and the 
panic ended. We had then no Executive financiering; no 
specie circulars; trade was left in the hands of its lawful 
guardians; specie went off when the rate of exchange re- 
quired it; and, by the prompt payment of five millions, 
the Bank of the United States got the nation a credit for 
the balance, which was paid by the crop and a diminished 
import. 

Yet such had been the nature of the warfare against the 
bank whilst in life, and now against its ghost, that his 
friend from Connecticut, in the next breath after having 
praised the circular, made a furious attack upon the bank, 
for interfering with the laws of trade in 1832, and prevent- 
ing the export of specie to the whole amount of the foreign 
debt. How this argument was to be reconciled with the 
specie circular and the whole “policy” and arguments by 
which it has been lauded and justified, Mr. K. would leave 
to the Senator and the friends of that measure to settle 
among themselves, This charge against the bank, he 
thought, carried the true doctrine to the opposite extreme. 
A demand for a cash balance always admonishes the na- 
tion that it has over-traded; and unless it has the whole 
amount to spare, it is frequently an advantage to pay a part 
and have time to adjust the balance. He thought then the 
bank had done well in 1882 to pay what was required in 
specie, and get the nation credit for the balance until the 
crop of exports could be sold. It was frequently of advan- 
tage to an individual, he səid, when he had become unex- 
pectedly indebted, to pay what ready money he had, and 
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get credit for the balance until the sale of his crop; and 
one advantage of a national institution was, that its credit 
-always enabled it in such: circumstances to get indulgence 
for the nation, as a friend was sometimes useful in getting 
credit for an individual. Sir, said he, the fate of this insti- 
tution was most extraordinary. If Mr. Biddle expanded, 
he was bribing the country: if he contracted, he was ruin- 
ing the country: if he imported specie, he was speculating 
upon the country: if he exported specie, he was conspiring 
against the country: if he stood up, he was impudent: if 
he sat down, he was suspicious: if he lay down, he was use- 
Jess: and whenever he made a move, whether he crossed above 
or below the Executive, he equally muddied the waters. 


He thought the Senator from Connecticut had made | 


another mistake in stating that the expansion of the bank 
occasioned the speculative rise in prices, and our importa- 
tions of 1831. ‘The over-importation preceded the expan- 
sion, and the expansion was avowedly intended to circulate 
the increase of commodities occasioned by the over-import- 
ation. The speculative rise, and over-importation of 
1831, were owing to a cause as natural as the ebb and flow 
of the tides, and almost as periodical. ‘They arose from 
the preceding low prices, which had stimulated consump- 
tion, and exhausted the stocks in 1830. These fluctua- 
tions are always going on in every nation to some extent, 
and arise from the impossibility of keeping up, in the ex- 
tended business of a nation, au exact relation between sup- 
ply and demand. - 

Mr. K. said the United States Bank, though no longer 
in existence, had been the theme 4f every gentleman who 
had addressed the Senate. He should say no more of it 
than was necessary to justify and defend himself, and the 
numerous friends of the administration who had believed 
in the utility of that institution. His defence was fully 
justified; for, although that institution was established by 
the democratic party, every friend of it was placed, in 
Sweeping denunciations, -among aristocrats, rogues, and 
conspirators; ranked with the ‘ Biddles and the Barings, 
and the banks,” and set upon in full ery by dunces and 
demagogues, anxious only to turn attention from their own 
mischievous blunders and errors. 

When he came to maturity, he said, he found the Bank 
of the United States in successful and happy operation. 
He learned its history, and found that it was established by 
the party to which he had always been attached, with the 
immortal Madison at their head; who after fatal experience 
had changed his opinion on the subject. This paternity 
recommended it, but reflection as well as experience con- 
vinced him of its great utility as a financial agent to the 
Government, as an aid to internal and external commerce, 
and a wholesome regulator of an otherwise unregulated pa- 
per system. As an original question, he was and ever had 
been opposed to the whole paper system, but the system 
certainly had many advantages in a free country, and 
moreover was fixed upon us, and no one generation cither 
could or would bear the sacrifices it would cost to get rid 
fitv And (added he) the progress we should make in 
getting rid of the system and its abuses, by putting down 
the Bank of the United States, was predicted by me in the 
Senate in 1834, Sir, the great temperance president, or 
temperance reformer, Mr. Delavan, who sends us so many 

- temperance papers, might just as well have undertaken to 
encourage the cause of temperance in which he is engaged, 
by breaking up one respectable grocery in Chestnut street, 
that he might raise up 500 grog shops in the Liberties, the 
villages, and the Western wilderness. He thought it the 
part of wisdom not to waste itself on impracticable ex- 
tremes, but to secure the blessings of the system, and 
avoid as many of its evils as possible. ‘This he thought 
was best effected by a national bank, with the aid of the 
Treasury. 
to such an institution to lop off redundancies and fill up 


The vast extent of our country gave full time | 


deficiencies on notice of an irregularity in the currency, in 
any particular sections before the effect became general. It 
was clearly the interest of such an institution to perform 
these duties faithfully. Its own successful-operation in a 
great measure depended on it; which was the best guaran- 
ty to the public that they would be so performed. He also 
believed that the money of the nation could be entrusted to 
no agency so little dangerous to liberty, or so unlikely to 
i use it for political purposes. Experience proved the truth 
of this opinion. We had again the best of all security-— 
that is, the security of interest. To engage in politics, or 
unite itself with a political party, is death to the institution. 
What evidence had been shown, or could be shown, that 
the bank ever hinted an interference with politics, until it 
supposed the Executive to make an overture for that pur- 
pose? In 1829 the Executive commenced a correspond- 
| ence with the bank to procure a change in the president of 
| the New Hampshire branch. He did not say that any 
| thing improper was intended by the Exccutive, but ip was 
the first interference of the kind, and the bank supposed it 
to be an attempt to enlist-it in politics, and unite the pow- 
er of the bank with the power of the Government. It de- 
clined on the ground that the bank never had and could 
not now think of interfering in the politics of the country. 
The rest is known. The message followed with a charge 
of what nobody had ever heard of before, and recommend- 
ing a Treasury bank, uniting the power and patronage of 
a bank to that of the Government. From that time forth 
the Executive continued to struggle for the money power 
until it took possession of it in 1833, by the removal of the 
deposites. I only mention these facts, sir, to prove the 
great reluctance with which such an institution will always 
| engage in politics. Its interest requires the custom and 
friendship of both political parties, and it cannot prosper 
against a war by either. ‘lhe money power of the Treas- 
ury is great, let it he lodged where. it will; but, for the 
reasons stated, I believe it is less in a national bank, eon- 
nected with and dependent on-the business of the country, 
than in any other. ‘There was no danger of the political 
| influence of a bank, if the Executive would let it alone. 
Some adinitted that the bank had been improperly attack- 
l ed, but that, being attacked, it had over-issued and other- 
wise mismanaged in its struggles for a recharter. This 
might be true to some extent, but, if so, it is more an ob- 
jection to the direction than the institution, and might be 
į prevented hy a simple provision in the charter, which the 
old charter ought to have contained. , 

Sir, these are the opinions I have always entertained, 
and were the opinions of my then colleague, when I came 
into the Senate; they were known to our constituents. 
But as this was a matter of expediency, on which they 
had a right to judge, they expected to be, and shall be, re- 
presented; and their wishes, when I last heard from them, 
were against a national bank. In fact, although I believe 
it unfortunate that the old bank was destroyed, the 
question of establishing a new one, at this time, is a very 
different question. Under our anti bank administration, 
the bank capital has been much more than doubled in a 
few years. Is it expedient to add to it? If so,-the prac- 
ticability of controlling it, by a natioral bank of permissi- 
ble size, and the manner of doing it, are importanti ques- 
tions. The present rate of exchange, too, would render 
it difficult to procure specie for the instituticn, and create 
a demand for it, that would, for the present, add to the 
distress. There were some other reasons that had been 
referred to, but which he could not, at this time, notice. 

But, we are gravely told, sir, that the ‘* Bank of the 
United States, with its ‘still greater stfength,’ has not been 
able to prevent the present state of affairs; that it thas not 
been able to check other institutions, or save itself.’ ” This 
reference. to the hank would have done very well for a party 
newspaper; but, I must confess, I was somewhat astonished 
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to find it in a message of the President of the United States. 
Can it be supposed that the most ignorant can be deccived 
by this catch at a mere name? Whoever thought of hold- 
ing the Bank of the United States responsible for the cur- 


rency, or asa financial regulator, after the withdrawal of 


its branches, or even after the removal of the deposites ? 
What obligation was it under to the public, after the public 
had taken away the deposites and dispensed with its ser- 
vices? Was it under any very strong obligation, if it had 
the power, to aid the Executive in an experiment made at 
‘its expense, and intended for its destruction? I should 
think not; and to hold a State bank responsible because it 
is called <*the Bank of the United States,” is absolutely 
ridiculous, 
State banks created under the late administration. It has 
supported his ‘ policy” by importing specie on credit, that 
it might hatch more paper upon it. It has gloried in the 
gonfusion of the exchanges, by which it has made millions. 
In short, like the rest of the State banks, it has gone for 
making money; it has joined its fortunes with the State 
banks; it has borrowed specie like the State banks; has ex- 
panded with the State banks; has shaved with the State 
banks; has failed with the State banks, and is a State bank, 
and yet itis held respousible to the country as a` national 
bank. Sir, it is no more a United States Bank, and not 
60 much as the little Burlington bank, which produced such, 
a happy offect with a modicuin of the spoils sent to it, and 
pressingly sent for more to operate on the elections, “in 
anticipation of the wool clip.” There is a United States 
Bank for yo, established by the Executive to prevent the 
public money from being employed to operate on the pol- 
ities of the country ! 

Why, then, these valiant charges upon a ghost? this war 
upon a sign? these tilts upon a tombstone? They are 
about as useful, and about as rational, as the charges of the 
redoubtable Don Quixote upon the windmills. 

In connexion with these perpetual efforts to frighten us 
with ghosts and things that are not,” Mr. K. said he had 
never had his democratic feelings so shocked as they had 
been by a sentiment of the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Cannoon,] warmly applauded by his friend near him, 
[Mr. Srramex.] We were told that, though expedient, 
we should not make this State bank a depository, be- 
cause it would be a triumph over the Government !? What 
Government? The ‘4 Government” at the Hermitage, or 
the Government at the White House? These Govern- 
ments were both, to he sure, supposed to be inimical to the 
presont State bank, because they did not like Mr. Biddle, 
ils president, who was formerly president of the national 
institution. But what had the Government had to do with 
the present State institution? Ho had supposed, until lately, 
that the Government meant the legislative power, as estab- 
lished by the constitution ; and, if the people, through their 
representatives, according to the forms of the constitution, 
should deem it expedient to make anv State institution a 
depository, it would be no objection with him that either 
the ex-President or present Executive was supposed to be 
inimical to one of its officers. Ido not propose (said he) 
to make this institution a depository, aud nobody has pro- 
posed or thought of proposing it, so far as I know. Why, 
then, this war-whoop against it? 'I'o show our devotion 
to the supposed Executive will? «A change, what a 
change,” has-been produced in the tone of American feel- 
ing by these violent encroachments and recent triumphs of 
the Executive over the Legislative authority, in relation to 
the finances! All eyes ave turned to the Executive. The 
spirit of our fathers has fled. T'he blood of °76 has run out. 
Sir, there have been more gray hairs brought upon the 
head of our youthful and vigorous republic in the last four 
years, than ought to have grown upon it in one entire cen- 
tury of quiet and peaceful administration, with the consti- 
tutional co-operation of the legislative departments. 


It has fallen into line with the multitude of 


aaa 

My friends need not be astonished at the freedom with 
which I express these sentiments. They believe with me, 
they have acted with me. We have vainly stood up to- 
gether against the will of the Executive. Our efforts have 
been impotent. We have been trampled under foot. The 
Executive has had his way, and we see the result. I only 
wish my friends to join me in taking a firm stand, to teach 
the Executive that his friends are to be consulted in meas- 
ures of such immense importance to the people as those by 
which our finances have been ruined. I have no idea of 
deserting them, sir; they need not apprehend that. . I am 
only expressing ficely sentiments I and they have enter- 
tained, and not very carefully concealed. I am a party 
man, sir. All Tam asa politician I was made so by party. 
I have no sympathies with any other party except that with 
which I have always acted, and by which I have been hon- 
ored. I respect my political opponents as my fellow-citi- 
zens, living under the same laws, subject to the same Gov- 
ernment, and equally honest and patriotic with myself. But 
I differ with them in some of the essential and fundamental 
principles upon which our Government should be admin- 
istered, and have nothing to ask, and nothing to expect 
from them. 

Tam a democrat, a real democrat. Ido not make the 
profession ad captundum ; I fear it is becoming rather un- 
popular; but my early habits and youthful associations 
made me so. In fact, the sentiment was planted in my 
heart by nature, cultivated by education, and approved by 
reason. I believe a democratic republic to be the most phil- 
osophical government, and best calculated to develop the 
energies and sustain the dignity of man, so long as the peo- 
ple have sufficient intélligence to qualify them for self-gov- 
ernment. I, therefore, abhor tyranny and irresponsible pow- 
er in every possible form in which it can be presented ; 
whether it be presented in the hypocritical garb of repub- 
lican homespun, or tinselled over in the glittering trappings 
of royalty. I go for a strict construction of the constitution, 
limited Executive patronage, and an economical adminis. 
tration of the Government; and you will never find me here, 
sir, with democracy and economy upon the lips, and ty- 
rarmy and plunder in the heart. **T borrow no false live- 
nies from heaven to serve the devil in.” 

Mr. K., after some further remarks, concluded this branch 
of the subject by saying, that he had fall confidence that 
the President, when sume present difficullies were removed, 
would administer his department with wisdom and patriot- 
ism, and he hoped and expected to be able to give him his 
feeble support. But he just wished to tell bim now thal, 
if he intended “to tread in the footsteps” of his predecessor, 
in trampling on the legislative authority, in the manage- 
ment of a subject of all others of the most importance to the 
people, he should feel it his duty to jostle him out of then. 
He never would consent (he said).4o surrender the finan- 
ces to the exclusive control of the Executive. If we did 
this, we should share the fate of every other nation who had 
submitted to Executive financiering: we should frst be- 
come a nation of beggars, and then a nation of slaveg, 

Mr. K. said he had been led on toa length altogether 
unexpected to himself, and be feared tiresome to the Sen- 
ate. Several other topics had been suggested by the re- 
marks of other gentlemen, that he would like 10 touch, but 
he would dispense with them, and come to a conclusion, 
after a few words more upon the bill and amendment under 
consideration. As.to the separation from the State banks 
as depositories, he conceived that a matter of no great con- 
sequence, if in the details we could provide safety to the 
money, and guard against too much patronage and ex- 
pense. But the bill he thought imperfect and obscure on 
both these points. And when we had passed the bill, we 
should have but little idea of what we had done. 

As to the amendment proposed, which restricted the re- 
ceipts of the Goyernment to gold and silver, he could never 
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_ consent to think of it, without hearing from his constituents, 


so long as specie is not the common currency; used by the | 


people in the business transactions of the country. They 
are never prepared with a currency not in common circula- 
tion, and would often and truly be reminded of the Roman 
questors, who were in. the habit, among other acts of ty- 
ranny, of demanding particular kinds of money for the 
purposes of extortion. Here, 11,000 specie gatherers, de- 
manding a currency not furnished the people by their own 
States, or by the ordinary circulation, will give them more 
trouble than all their other pecuniary transactions, and, 
being different to the demands made upon them for State 
taxes, will give to the Federal Government an alien char- 
acter of tyranny and oppression. He could not conccive, 
he said, of a measure better calculated to give to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union the appearance of a foreign Govern- 
ment, and alienate the affections of the people from it, than 
the measure proposed. 

But, we are told that the Government only demands the 
constitutional currency, and therefore only asserts a right. 
This is true, sir; but is it the part of practical wisdom to 
exert all the power we have, and assert all the rights we 
claim? Every man has a right to demand specie at a.l 
times for every sale he makes, and for every debt due him. 
But suppose every body were to do it, whilst paper is the 
common currency, what would become of the country? 

Suppose all the merchants of a single city were to sud- 
denly demand specie for all dues from their customers for 
sales made and to he made, they would only assert a right: 
and yet what would be the result? The effect would be 
such upon their debtors and dealers, that they would prob- 
ably mob the merchants out of the city. You propose that 
the Government shall do that with the people which people 
dare not do with each other. Look at the conduct of the 
people towards the banks ever since they have stopped pay- 
iment, and specie is at a large premium: do they assert their 
rights, though they have every inducement to do so! I 
will rofer to my own State as a strong argument to dissi- 
pate theoretical beauties by practical consequences. There 
the banks are by law compelled to pay 18 per cent., on a 
refusal to pay specie. ‘They are good, and every bill-holder 
could get his principal and his 18 per cent. in specie, if he 
were to demand and insist on it. No man of capital could 
make so good an investment as to get a large sum in Au- 
gusta bank bills, make a demand, and hold them till the 
bauk rosumes specie payments. Yet nobody does this; 
and why? Because they are all friendly to banks? Not 
atall, sir, It is because they ace frightened at a view of 
the consequences, and yield their own to the interests of 
the community. ‘They know that if specie is forced from 
the banks, the banks will have to force it from the mer- 
chants, and the merchants from the planters, and the great 
mass of consumers; aud, before the matter wound up, its 
eflects would be equal to the confiscation of one-third of the 
property of the country. The laborious and industrious 
classes constitute the debtor class, which are much the most 
Numerous, and much the most needy. On this elass the 
sacrifice would ultimately fall, The bencfits would be con- 
fined to a few creditors, capitalists, and money-lenders. 
And the measure you propose (said Mr. K.) will operate 
precisely in the manner í have described, though perhaps 
not to the same extent. It will do to talk about and speak 
about here, and some people may think well of it, whilst 
they think itis only going to put the merchants to a little 
trouble; but when they find, from experience, that the 
merchants are only their factors, and the operation falls on 
them, they will be prepared for a more practical view of the 
subject. 

Mr, K. said he was, to be sure, opposed to the banking 
system, particularly its abuses. But the people had estab- 
lished it, become accustomed to it, and it now seemed ne- 
cessary to their business and prosperity. He saw no rea- 


son or expediency in taking away the discrelion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to receive the notes of specie- 
paying banks when they resume, disburse them for Gov- 
ernment purposes at the points where collected, and-call 
on the banks for balances, when necessary for transfers of 
the Government funds from the points where collected, to 
the points where needed. 

Mr. K. here commented upon the estimates which the 


. Senators from Missouri and North Carolina had put upon 


current bank bills, and the losses which the bil-holders had 
sustained hy the suspension of specie payments. ‘They 
seemed to estimate the actual value of a bank bill by the 
proportion which the specie in the vaults of the banks bore 
to the aggregate of circulation and deposites; as though 
the banks had no other means to pay their liabilities but 
specie. In this. way the Senators make out the loss of the 
people by the banks to be immense. Could there be any 
advantage in propagating errors so palpable? “As a prac- 
tical question, so far from the bill-holders having lost, they 
had generally gained by the suspension. Mr. K. here dis- 
cussed the nature and purposes of money. Money, said 
he, represents commodities. Its ases are to command them 
at pleasure, and circulate them with convenience. What- 
ever answers this purpose, answers the purposes of money. 
Its value depends on the quantity of commodites it will 
command, and this again depends on the relation which the 
quantity of money bears to the quantity of commodities. 

The active circulating medium has been greatly reduced 
in quantity since the suspension, not only by withdrawing 
specie from circulation, which has become a commodity, 
but by a reduction of bank paper; and hence it is that cur- 
rent bank paper is now much more valuable than gold and 
silver wus before the suspension, whilst the whole curren- 
cy, both paper and specie, was depreciated by its redundant 
quantity. Are the passions and prejudices of men to be 
wrought upon when their senses may direct them? Do 
we not know as an admitted fact, that current bank bills 
are more valuable now than before the suspension? Let, 
me ask one of these suffering bill-holders what he wishes 
to do with his money which he held at the time of the rus- 
pension? Does he owe a debt? If so, his creditor will he 
glad to receive it, and expects nothing else. Does he wish 
to buy provisions for his family? If so, he gets them 
cheaper than he could before the suspension of specie-pay- 
men’s. Does he wish to buy real estate or stocks? If so, 
he can get them from thirty to fifty per cent. cheaper than 
he could before the suspension of specie payments. In 
short, there is no purpose for which money is used, for 
which bills are not now more valuable to the holder than 
before the suspension, whilst the whole currency was de- 
preciated by its quantily, except for the payment of a for- 
eign debt. ‘Those, then, who clamor most about their 
losses have lost nothing, but generally gained. The mer- 
chants sustain the whole loss that is sustained, for they re- 
ceive it from their debtors at par, and have to pay a pre- 
mium for specie to pay their foreign creditors. 

Strictly and logically speaking, Mr. K. said, paper was 
now depreciated, when compared now with silver, by the 
amount of prenium cn specie, because we had no other le- 
gal standard to go by. AH he meant to say was, that pa- 
per was more valuable now than specie was before the sus- 
pension, and, therefore, the holder had lost nothing. So 
glaring was the fallacy of estimating the loss of the com- 
intinity by the difference between the «mount of specie in 
their vaults and the liabilities of the banks, that the commu- 
nity owed the banks more than the banks owed the com- 
munity. Each has a right to claim specie; and with a lit- 
tle time for adjustment, the banks could settle every dollar 
against them without a dollar in specie. He did not wish 
to be understood as advocating or even apologizing for an 
irredeemable bank paper; it was too precarious, and sub- 
ject to fluctuation. But, as practical legislators, we should 
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view things as they are, and he could see no expediency in | of England was about £20,000,000, her specie was nearly 


endeavoring to impose such fallacies on an already excited 
community. j 

Mr. K. concluded by saying that he had no wish to j 
postpone discussion, and therefore was indifferent as to the | 
present fate of his motion. But as he did not like either | 
project, as presented, and wished time to digest a better, 
he could not consistently make any other motion, and 
therefore moved the postponement of the whole subject to 
the first Monday in December next. 

Mr. STRANGE said he would not do the Executive of 
this country the injustice to assume upon himself the of- 
fice of its vindicator, while so many more able were at 
hand; but I choose (said Mr. S.) to defend opinions en- 
tertained and even uttered by myself before they found a | 
place in the President's message. The Senator from Geor- 
gia has been pleased to impute common errors to the Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Connecticut, and myself; and so 
far as we are identified in the charge, the defence of one must 
pro tanto be the defence of all. He alleges that we have 
imputed the present difficulties in this country exclusively | 
to foreign action, and then proceeds to show that, from the 
fact of our being a debtor nation, this cannot be the case. 
Now this statement of our position is not in the fairness 
which I expected from my friend from Georgia. Neither 
the President, nor any of those who have spoken on the 
same side of the question with myself, have pretended that 
the immediate cause of our difficulties was not to be found 
in the action of our own people. On the contrary, we 
have all expressly insisted that it was so. We have not 
attached blame to the bank or the people of England; 
bat have argued that we, as individuals, and not as a 
Government, had put ourselves in the power of the 
Bank of England; and she, in the pursuit of her own 
roal or supposed interests, had made us feel our situa- 
tion. All arguments are in fairness to bo considered 
in connexion with the issue to be tried, and the issue 
in this case is, whether the present difficulties are im- 
putable to the administration of the country. The nega- 
tive of this proposition it was the object of this part of the 
message and its advocates to maintain ; and, in the effort 
to do so, it would have been very foreign to our purpose to 
deny that the people of the United States had been them- 
selves the authors of their own misfortunes, or to seek to 
fasten exclusive blame upon those on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

It is said we have improperly assumed that there was 
any cominercial distress beyond the limits of this country 
other than that created by ‘our indebtedness 
Tam far, very far, from being convinced of error in this 
particular; on the contrary, the newspapers, according to 
my belief, have for the last few months been teeming with 
accounts of commercial difficulties on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

We are further charged with error in intimating that 
there had been any paper expansion in England, and sta- 
tistics have been resorted to to fix upon us this charge. 
Now I confess, not having anticipated this denial, I am 
not prepared either to admit or 
Statistics of the Senator, or to produce others in answer to 
them. But taking the Senators own statements, in con- 
nexion with another known fact, so far from disproving, I 
think they fully substantiate our position. TI doubt not 
there is some mistake or omission with regard to the issues 
of the joint-stock companies in the statistics presented, 
which, if corrected or supplied, would show upon paper a 
vast actual increase of bank issues ; but grant that it is not 
#0, the Senator himself shows an actual increase of £400,000, 
or thereabouts. It is true, in this the circulation of the 
Bank of England is reduced about £2,000,000, and this, 
it is said, cannot be an expansion; but the gentleman 
overlooks the fact, that while the circulation of the Bank 


to foreigners. 


deny the correctness of the 


£11,000,000; while when it was reduced to about 
£18,000,000, her specie was reduced to only £4,600,000, 
making an excess, in proportion of her issues to her specie, 
of nearly £10,000,000. Now paper issues are redundant 
or otherwise in the proportion which they bear to the spe- 
cie they represent. But this result in figures is met by a 
fact, from which it is inferred that the paper issues could 
not have expanded ; and that is, that the value of money 
in England had rather advanced than depreciated ; and 
here, sir, we detect the great liability we are under to fall 
into mistakes from too ready an assumption of fiscal max- 
ims. In general itis true that it may be safely affirmed 
that the currency is not expanded where money continues 
to advance in value; but there may be circumstances in 
which the reverse would be the case, and the circumstances 
of England at the time referred to, are precisely such as 
would produce such a result. Allowing it to be true 
that the paper circulation of England had expanded only 
£400,000, yet we find that specie was withdrawn from the 
Bank of England, most of which probably came to this 
country, and of course left England, amounting to 
£6,300,000; so that the actual circulation of England was 
reduced about £6,000,000, and money would of course 
appreciate as the circulating medium would bear a so much 
less proportion to the property of the country; yet the pa- 
per credits of the country would be increased by the amount 
of whatever (be it bonds, notes, or stocks) was received in 
exchange for the specie transported to this country, and in 
proportion to the specie by the difference of the ratio of 
£20,000,000 to £10,000,000, and about £26,000,000 to 
£4,600,000; or throwing out of view altogether the amount 
received in bonds, notes, stocks,or other credits received in 
exchange for their expatriated specie, still there would be, 
as before stated, this difference in the state of the currency 
at the two periods, as far as the Bank of England alone is 
concerned, At the first her circulation was £20,000, 000, 
or thereabouts, and her specie £10,900,000 ; and at the 
latter her circulation was £18,000,000, and her specie 
£4,600,000. So that, even upon the Senator’s own facts, 
in every point of view, our allegation is made good. 

But I am still more surprised at hearing from a gentle- 
man of the high financial attainments of the Senator from 
Georgia, the position, that because as much property could 
be bought with a given amount of paper now as formerly, 
it was not depreciated ; or hecause it will pay as much 
debt now as ever, that therefore is not depreciated. The 
true question is, will it bring as much gold and silver now 
as ever? And as the answer must be in the negative, the 
depreciation of the paper is unquestionable. 

In conclusion, we are told that we ought no longer to 
submit to being the mere registers of Executive fiats, and 
that the Executive should consult his friends, and not as- 
sume upon himself the dictation of important measures 
without such consultation. Sir, I have never looked upon 
this body as the mere register of Executive fiats ; nor have 
lever understood there was aty impropriety in the Presi- 
dent submitting to Congress his views of what was required 
for the public necessities; on the contrary, the constitution 
expressly requires him to do so, and does not enjoin on him 
previous consultation with any one. Had the President 
on the present occasion forborne to indicate in his mes- 
sage such measures as he deemed it expedient, we should 
have heard the stale cry of * non-committal, non- commit- 
tal,” ringing from every quarter of this continent, and it 
would have been justly said he had shrunk from his duty; 
and now that he has frankly and faithfully performed it, 
we are tauntingly told of dictation and submission, 

Mr. NILES said, he rose only to notice one or two ob- 
servations of the Senator from Gcorgia, which related to 
some remarks of his a few days since. It was far from his 
Purpose to enter the Hsts against his honorable friend from 
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The Senator asserts that the principal cause of our difi- 
culties is owing to the irregular and improper commercial 
and financial transactions with England for several years, 
and the measures which such transactions forced that coun- 
try to adopt. The general proposition was one of great 
importance, and he (Mr. N.) thought it was substantially 
arms himself with unusual and extraordinary weapohs— | correct. But the error of the gentleman was, that, from 
weapons with which most of us are wholly unacquainted, | his great zeal to back his friends, he had attributed the 
and still less acquainted with their use; bowie knives and ! commercial and financial transactions of this country with 
other weapons, hostile, bloody, deadly. The gentleman | England to the measures of the administration, which had 
has also a mode peculiar to himself in using his weapons; | in reality little more influence upon them than facts ap- 
he wields his bowie knife both to cut and to thrust; and he | pear to have had on the gentleman’s speech. 
strikes indiscriminately at all that stands in his way, whe- Our foreign commerce had been of an extraordinary char- 
ther friends or foes; the only difference being that he is | acter since 1831, and particularly the last three years, Our 
careful when he aims at a friend to strike a heavier blow, | importations for the last three years have exceeded our ex- 
and inflict a deeper wound. The Senator says he is friendly | ports to the amount of nearly one hundred and twenty 
to the President, and Mr. N. knew him too well to doubt | millions; and, during the same period, when we have had 
it for a moment; but he had a very odd way of showing it. | this great excess of importations, there has been specie im- 
The gentleman entertains pecul.ar notions about his duty ' ported beyond what has been exported to the amount of 
to his friends, and seems to have a very strange way of | about thirty-two millions. This was in direct violation of 
backing them; he appears to consider it as his principal | all the ordinary laws of trade. ‘That a large excess of im-, 
duty to chasten them.. Perhaps he thinks they deserve it. | portations should continue for six years in succession, was, 

Mr. N. said there was another reason why he would | he believed, unprecedented in this country, or perhaps any 
avoid a contest with the Senator. He has a sort of magi- | other. But it was still more extraordinary that, during 
| 
| 


. Georgia. Of all the men with whom he had ever been ac- 
quainted, that gentleman was the last with whom he should 
ever volunteer to engage in.a contest. Sir, in the extra- 
ordinary and very able speech we have just heard, we have 
a specimen of the mode of warfare of the Senator. He 
prepares himself for a contest in a peculiar manner, and 


cal power over facts. In his hands facts are very much | this poriod, there should be a large importation of specie. 
like the man of mortar to which he has alluded, and called | 'This seemed to be a double violation of the laws of trade; 
on the Senator from Missouri to breathe into the breath of | it was a violation of the ordinary laws of commerce, that 
life ; he moulds and fashions facts to his own liking. His | an excess of importations should continue for so many 
naked assertions, not only unsupported, but directly vop- | years; and it was another violation that, during such ex- 
posed to known truths, were made with such force and | cessive importations of goods, there should be a large im- 
gravity, and such strong apparent conviction of their truth, | portation of specie. An unfavorable balance of trade ordi- 
that they would almost be assented to, when known to be narily leads to the exportation of specie, and the reduction 
without the least foundation. Such was the Senators of imports in the following years—a portion of the exports 
power over facts, that he experienced none of the difficul- | being required to liquidate former balances. An unfavor- 
which others did, because he could make his facts to suit | able balance of trade usually produces an unfavorable state 
his arguments, as he had occasion for them. Itisasmuch | of exchange which has not generally been the case during 
as most of us could do to supply arguments, especially such | this period Mr. N. said he recollected very well that this 
as are worth using; but his friend from Georgia, with his peculiar state of our foreign trade was the subject of much 
fertile mind, could supply facts with the same facility as | remark here at the first session of the last Congress, 
arguments. Mr. N. said he would not, therefore, think of ` and particularly by a distinguished gentleman, who seems 
contending with so formidable and dangerous an antagonist, | to consider himself as the organ of the commercial interest. 
but would only venture to examine some of the gentleman’s | Phat Senator had much to say about the extraordinary 
facts on those points that related to himself. state of our monetary affairs; money being scarce—a severe 
The Senator thinks that the statement made by him, (Mr. pressure coming upon the country, and interest rising in 
N.,) that the Bank of the United States had stimulated the | New York to two or three per cent. per month, whilst ex- 
excessive importations in 1831, was incorrect, and says change on England was favorable. So extraordinary a 
that the expansion of the hank did not commence until after | state of things, it seems to have been supposed, must have 
that period. But the Senator is mistaken; he has not, in originated from the measures of the Government, although 
this instance, moulded his facts to suit his argument. The | jt was not easy then to tell what measures, as it was before 
“bank did stimulate the excessive importations cf 1831. It | the Treasury circular. 
began its rapid expansions in November, 1830, and by the The distinguished Senator from Massachusettes, so 
month of May, :1832, had enlarged its discounts twenty- | learned and skilled in subjects of commerce and finance, 
eight millions of dollars, This was a pretty rapid expansion, | could not understand this inexplicable state of things. But 
and calculated to give a dangerous enlargement to the bounds | the mystery is revealed ; the mist which hung over the sub- 
of trade. But Mr. N. said that he not only charged the ject is dissipated, and the whole truth has come to light. 
bank with stimulating the excess of importations in 1831, | This unnatural state of things has been brought about by 
but of having interfered, in violation of the laws of trade, | the agency of credit in our foreign trade, and by loans and 
and prevented a correction of the evil. The exchanges | the sale stocks in England, not connected with trade. The 
having become unfavorable in the latter part of 1831, in | large excess of importations has been continued, and the 
consequence of the large importations, the bank was fast exchange kept favorable by the bankers on both sides of the 
being drained of its specie. It had parted with five mil- | Atlantic, who loaned their credit to our importing merchants. 
lions, and, to save what it had left, it issued seven millions | As long as American merchants could import goods on 
in drafts on Europe, for the purposes of remittance. This | credit obtained abroad, the exchange: would remain favor- 
operation saved its specie, and renewed the stimulus to ex- | able; and even the credit of the United States Bank, in the 
cessive importations. Had not the bank interfered, and | form of drafts or bonds, payable in Europe, produced the 
arrested the laws of trade, exchange would have continued | same result. 
` to rise, more specie would have been drawn from the banks, The great American houses in England, the Wildes, 
(which would have forced them to curtail discounts, ) for- | Wilson, and Wiggins—the three W’s, as they have some- 
eign goods would have fallen, and all the consequences fol- | times been called—which have since all exploded, in eo- 
lowed which would have reduced importations the next operation with the United States Bank, have been the 
year. But the interference of the bank, by interposing its | principal cause of the excess of our foreign importations.. 
credit, prevented this. The sale of American stocks, and the negotiation of loans 
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by the. same bankers, have increased the difficulties, and 
swelled our debt in England, as the Senator from Georgia 
says, to one hundred and ten millions of dollars. Ameri- 
can credit was drawing off the capital of England to this 
country, which was draining the Bank of England of its 
specié. The Bank of England had to contend against 
American credit, which was a contest it could not stand. 
Its only resource was to attempt to destroy that credit, and 
the only way to do that was to destroy the credit of the 
houses through which American credit found its way to 
the British market. This led to those measures on the 
part of the Bank of England to which the Senator alluded, 
intended to discredit the American houses, and strike down 
at a blow the price of the great American staple. These 
measures on the part of the Bank of England, occuring at 
a time when there was a pressure from other causes, brought 
on the great crisis in this country. 

The gentleman from Georgia says these results have 
been occasioned by the Treasury circular, and other meas- 
ures of the Government; he says the Government has en- 
couraged the importation of specie ; that it has induced the 
deposite banks to import specie. Mr. N. knew of no such 
act of the Government. These transactions, both commer- 
cial and financial, were of a private character, occasioned 
by the enterprise of this country, and stimulated by the 
abuse of bank credit on both sides of the water. 

Mr. N. said he repeated his charge made the other day 
against the Bank of the United States, that it had been the 
principal agent which had deranged our foreign commerce, 
and brought the country into its present difficulties. Pre- 
vious to the interference of that bank in our foreign trade, 
it was stable; now it was deranged. It had heen constant- 
ly interfering since 1831; and Mr. Biddle boasts of having, 
on one occasion, he believed in 1832, saved the whole com- 
mercial community from a terrible explosion, by hurrying 
across the Jerseys between two days—not as Washington 
did, pursued by the British army—to New York, where, 
by the use of the credit of the bank, he saved the country. 
Surely, our trade must rest on a sound foundation, indeed, 
when it is indebted to a night’s journey of one individual 
for escaping ruin ! 

The Senator from Georgia thought he (Mr. N.) had 
changed his sentiments regarding the specie circular; but 
he had changed them only so far as circumstances had 
‘changed, He voted for superseding it last session, believ- 
ing the exigency had gone past, and still thought he was 
then right; but from circumstances which have since occur- 
red, he believed the order had had a salutary influence. 
Tt has not only kept gpecie in the country, and saved the 
Western banks, but it had secured one or two millions for 
the uses of the Treasury, which had been an essential aid 
to it in the crisis it had gone through. The Secretary fore- 
saw the coming storm, and, some weeks before the explo- 
sion took place, sent circulars to the deposite banks in the 
West, requiring them to keep their specie for the use of 
the Treasury; and a large sum has been conveyed across 
the mountains for that purpose, 

The Senator says Mr. N. approves of the Treasury cir- 
cular, for its operation in preventing the exportation of spe- 
cie, and condemns the Bank of the United States for meas- 
ures which prevented the exportation of specie. In reply 
to this, Mr.. N. said, that, as a general or permanent rule, 
he was opposed to all interference, whether by Government 
or by banks, with the course of trade, and was opposed to 
all measures intended either to encourage the importation 
of Specie, or to discourage its exportation. But there were 
exceptions to general Principles; and at a peculiar crisis, 
when the credit and paper system of two great commercial 
nations had been greatly and unduly extended, and both 
were apprehensive of an explosion, and the question was, 
which should explode, the sudden abstraction of specie, 
which sustained the floating mass of paper, might be at- 


tended with the most serious consequences. It was only 
in this view of the subject, that he regarded the Treasury 
circular, as having had a favorable influence in preventing 
the exportation of specie. 

Mr. N. said he would allude only to one topic more, 
The Senator said that Mr. N. and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srraxcr] had approved and endorsed the 
reasons assigned by the President in his message for the re- 
vulsion which had overtaken the country. Mr. N. said he 
had in his speech barely alluded to that subject, without 
going into an examination of its merits. He, however, did 
approve, then and now, of the brief but very clear and sat- 
isfactory exposition of the causes of existing embarrass- 
ments contained in the message. He would readily en- 
dorse that portion of the message, notwithstanding the 
strong condemnation of the Senator. ‘The gentleman hav- 
ing read this portion of the message, remarked that this 
might be all very well; that he knew of but one objection 
to it, and which was, that there was not one word of trath 
in‘the whole statement. This was certainly very strong 
language ; but Mr. N. supposed it was only the geitleman’s 
peculiar mode of backing his friends. 

Sir, what is this statement, which is thus summarily de- 
spatched by the gentleman’s hostile weapons? Is there any 
thing new or extraordinary in it? Does the President pre- 
tend to have made any wonderful discovery, or to have look- 
ed deeper inte the causes of our difficulties: than other in- 
telligent individuals? The general cause which he assigns 
is the natural, the ordinary cause of commercial revulsions ; 
he might almost say that, with the exception of some extra- 
ordinary causes, such as ‘‘ war, pestilence, and famine,” it 
was the only cause of such embarrassments. The general 
cause assigned was over-trading, over-action, in every de- 
partment of industry, and an undue extension and abuse of 
credit. These causes are said to be induced by a great ex- 
pansion of the paper medium. Is not the statement, so far, 
correct ? Has there not been over-trading, speculation, and 
gambling, of every kind, in the foriegn trade and the do- 
mestic trade, in wild lands and city lots, in stocks, in every 
thing? Are not these facts universally admitted? Are the 
denied by any one—by the Senator himself? He (Mr. N.) 
did not understand that they were. And has there not been 
an excessive and alarming expansion of the paper medium? 
This is equally notorious, and cannot surely be controvert- 
ed by the Senator; for he has himself stated that the cur- 
rency had, within a few years, increased 200 per cent. 
Tn this important fact the message is impregnable. Well; 
what is there, then, in this exposition of the President, 
which should call forth such a bold and daring assault? 
What is there in the statement which should have provo- 
ked such a desperate thrust of the gentleman’s deadly wea- 
pons? Why, sir, the President says that this revulsion has 
not been confined to the United States; that it has prevail- 
ed in England, and, to some extent, in all the commercial 
countries in Europe ; and from this he infers that the causes 
have been similar ; that the spirit of over-trading has been 
rife in England as well as in the United States, and iu- 
duced there, also, by an expansion of the currency. In all 
this we are toldt he message is entirely at fault. There is 
not one particle of truth here, says the Senator. There has 
been no expansion of currency in England, no over-trading, 
no speculation, no distress or commercial embarrassments ; 
no failures ; every thing has gone on quietly and smoothly. 
There has been no Treasury circulars there ; no distress for 
money; John Bull has been at his ease, whilst Jonathan 
has been in trouble; Englishmen, under a more wise and 
beneficent Government, have been prosperous and content- 
ed, whilst the poor Yankees have had to suffer, 

- Such is the picture which the Senator drew of the con- 
dition of the two countries, He would not say it was a 
fancy sketch; it was only an instance of the Senators com- 
mand over facts; but he would say that he did not think 
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there was ever but one similar picture drawn before, and 
that was the Senator’s own description of that hardy and 
meritorious class of settlers the squatters, who were trans- 
formed from an honest race of pioneers, into a predatory 
banditti, who stole their lands from the United States, 
and their provisions from the Indians. 

But is it really so, that there have been no failures, no 
distress in England? He (Mr. N.) had really supposed 
there had been. He had read some of their periodicals, 
from penny papers to stately quarterlies, and of different 
politics, whig and tory, radical and conservative; and all, 
he had supposed, admitted the existence of serious embar- 
rassments and distress, whilst they attributed them to very 
different causes. But the Senator says that there has been 
no expansion of the paper currency in England, or not to 
exceed one and a half per cent., whilst in this country it has 
expanded two hundred per cent. This last statement was 
another instance of the Senators power over facts. He 
knew not where the gentleman got his information, or 
on what data the statement was based. By the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, it appears thac in 1834 
there was about eighty millions of paper currency; and in 
his report last December, he states the paper currency at 
one hundred and twenty millions, which would be an in- 
crease of ‘a little over forty per cent. This was a small 
inaccuracy, although, perhaps, hardly worth printing. 

As respects the expansion in Ingland, the gentleman 
had read statements from which it appeared there had been 
little or none, if they rested on good authority. He had 
heard the statements with great surprise, as he had sup- 
posed the fact was otherwise. Tn all the English publica- 
tions he had seen, the expansion seemed to be admitted and 
universally regarded as the cause of the commercial difficul- 
ties; and the only dispute appeared to be where the blame 
belonged—one party charging it to the Bank of England, 
the other to the joint-stock banks. One thing was certain, 
and that appeared from the statement read by the Senator, 
there has been a great increase of the isstes of the joint- 
stock banks, amounting to some three millions of pounds, 
or near fifteen millions of dollars. The currency of these 
banks is very frail, and very different from that of the 
Bank of England; and what may have been the disturbing 
effect of this large increase of a weaker paper medium, and 
corresponding diminution of a better currency, he was not 
financier enough to say. 

But does the statement read by the Senator prove that 
there has been no inerease of the paper circulation in En- 
gland which has occasioned over-trading ? Is there no other 
paper but the bills of the Bank of England, and the pri- 
vate banks, and the joint-stock banks? Is there not an- 
other description of paper, commonly called commercial 
paper, which would have perhaps the same tendency to 
stimulate over-trading 7? Are there not bills of exchange 
and acceptances issued by the great bankers, which form a 
sort of commercial currency? And would not the expan- 
sion of this have a direct tendency to over-action in trade? 
What had caused the explosion of the three great Ameri- 
can houses—the three. W’s—which had failed for two or 
three millions each? Had not these houses expanded their 
paper to a most dangerous and ruinous extent? for it had 
proved their ruin. ‘The enormous extension of commer- 
cial credit by these houses, was the principal cause of our 
excessive importations, and the derangements of our for- 
eign trade. Thus trade had been stimulated by credit, and 
carried on by credit, and this credit was principally in En- 
gland. Sir, steam has been regarded as a powerful agent, 
and one of the greatest discoveries of modern times; but a 
much more powerful agent has of late been discovered, 
which is credit, factitious, artificial credit. The expansive 
power of credit is vastly beyond that of steam; it is al- 
most as uncontrollable, and as boundless as thought. Yet 
even credit, that most subtle of all agents, has its limits ; 
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and he thanked God it was so. If it had not, credit would 
destroy all property, all faith, all honesty, and would over- 
whelm society in one indiscriminate ruin. If there had 
been no excess of credit in the form of currency in En- 
gland, there had been a rapid enlargement of commercial 
credit, 

But the Senator says there has been no over-trading in 
England. What! no over-trading! How is this? There 
has been over-trading in the United States, and that in our 
forcign trade, to the amount of more than sixty millions, 
and this trade has been principally with England. Here 
are two great commercial nations, and, in the commerce 
between them, one has largely over-traded, and the other 
has not over-traded at all. It seems, according to the gen- 
tleman’s logic, that the trading has been all on one side. 
We have imported to excess, but England has not export- 
ed to excess; we have bought sixty millions more goods 
than we ought, but they have not sold any more than 
to supply the usual demand. He had always supposed 
that, in the intercourse between two nations, if one party 
had traded to excess, the other had necessarily traded to 
excess also; if one had imported to excess, the other had 
exported to excess. Where the fault lay, which party 
was most to blame, or which had acted most rashly and 
imprudently, was another question. So far as respects 
their trade with America, which, he believed, comprised 
more than one fifth of the whole commerce of England, it 
was certain that country had over-traded ; and he believed 
in the India trade there had been a like excess, for the 
larger houses engaged in those two branches of trade ap- 
peared to suffer most. As to internal trade, all accounts 
he had seen agreed that a spirit of speculation and gam- 
bling in stocks, and every kind of property, real or imagi- 
nary, has been as rife in that country as in the United 
States. This part of the President’s statement, Mr. N. 
thought, had a little more than one particle of truth in it. 

But the Senator informs us that there has been no dis- 
tress in England, and that on this point the message is en- 
tirely mistaken. -Well, how does he make this out? Why, 
he says that England is the creditor country, and America 
the debtor country; and, therefore, the commercial re- 
vulsions have not occasioned distress there; the debtors 
have been in distress, not the creditors. Is this correct? 
If debtors fail and cannot pay, do not creditors lose their 
debts ? and does that not occasion distress? Tn times of 
general commercial embarrassments and hankruptcies, it 
might be dificult to say which suffered most, debtors. or 
creditors; he believed, however, that creditors, generally, 
had the worst of it. The Senator often illustrates his sub- 
ject by throwing in an anecdote, and he (Mr. N.) would 
give him one applicable to this question. It was well 
known that that extraordinary man, Charles J. Fox, was 
very improvident, and usually involved over head and ears 
in debt. His father, Lord Holland, once reronstrated 
with him on the subject, and, after inquiring something 
into his private affairs, observed that he wondered how he 
could sleep of nights and owe so much money. You 
ought rather, said Fox, to wonder how my creditors can 
sleep. He believed that creditors, generally, had the worst 
of it, in times of pressure and panic. But are not credit- 
ors and debtors united, not only in the same community, 
but usually in the same individuals? Show me aman 
who is a creditor to the amount of half a million, or any 
other large sum, and I will show you a man who is a debt- 
or to a considerable part of the same amount. Let us test 
the Senator’s argument in a case at home. The city of 
New York is a creditor community in relation to other 
parts of the Union. There is a very large balance due to 
it from the whole country, and particularly from the South- 
Western States. It would, therefore, follow, if the argu- 
ment was a sound one, that the late revulsion in trade 
would not have occasioned any distress in New York, be- 
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cause she is a creditor city. Her merchants have sold an 
immense amount of goods to the Senator’s constituents and 
others, and by the knocking down of the price of the great 
staple of the South, they have been wholly unable to pay 
their debts in New York. But the loss of these debts will 
not affect the merchants of New York, as they are credit- 
ors, and creditors cannot be distressed. But, from some 
cause or other, New York bas been overwhelmed with 
bankruptcies and distress, in spite of the Senator’s reasoning. 

Mr. N. said he had detained the Senate longer than he 
had intended, as he only rise to put himself right. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and said that he greatly regretted 
that the Senator from Georgia had thought proper to make 
the motion to postpone the bill. Its effect, should the mo- 
tion succeed, would be highly injurious to the country gen- 
erally, and especially to the South. It was conceded that 
there was a vast amount of capital locked up, waiting the 
decision of Congress on this highly important subject; not 
less, probably, than from sixty to one hundred millions ; 
which would flow into the business channels of the coun- 
try as soon as the decision was made. ‘This, he would re- 
nind the Senator, was the commencement of the business 
season for the great staples of the South. The cotton and 
tice would soon be prepared for market, and the tobacco 
would follow them. The entire machine of commerce,’ hy 
which these great products were to be exchanged with the 
would, is deranged, he might say broke, and would not be 
reconstructed till it was ascertained what was to be done 
here. If the question is postponed till the regular session, 
there will be no final action till the spring; during all of 
which time, comprehending the almost entire business sea- 
son, things would remain in their present uncertain and 
deranged condition. The consequences would be a very 
heavy loss to the planting interest of the South, not to 
mention other portions; a loss, he would venture to say, 
of many millions to the planters alone; which would be of 
vast detriment to that great interest, embarrassed as it now 
is by heavy debts. ` After full reflection, he did not think the 
loss on the coming crop of cotton alone, from delay of action 
here, would be less than one or two cents the pound, 
and more than a million and a half on the whole crop. 
But there was another reason, to his mind, still more pow- 
erful against the postponement. We are on the eve of a 
great revolution in regard to the currency. The first step 
in that revolution is the separation of the Government and 
the banks, which he sincerely believed the good of both 
required. That once made, and each left to move in its 
own proper sphere, unembarrassed by the other, the change 
in the credit system, which he held to he inevitable, would, 
in all probability, be gradual, and without a shock, or in- 
jury to any of the great interests of the community. But, 
if the question of separation be left open; if it is to run 
into the politics of the country, and be made an engine to 
act on the presidential election, there is no answering for 
consequences. A direct issue will be made; and, when 
passions were roused, there would ensue a conflict between 
the Government and the banks, which may become violent 
and convalsive, and shake our system to the centre. For 
these reasons he deemed it highly desirable, on all sides, 
that the motion to postpone should not succeed: 

The Senator made a remark which had a personal bear- 
ing, which he (Mr. C.) could not pass unnoticed. He 
expressed great abhorrence at the declaration that he (Mr. 
C.) would not (if there were not other and powerful rea- 
sous against it) agree to employ Mr. Biddle’s bank as our 
fiseal agent, because it would give that institution a tri- 
umph over the Government, and go far to make it the Gov- 
ernment itself, 

There was (said Mr. C.) no disputing about taste. We 
were so dissimilarly constituted, that what was swect to 
one was sometimes bitter to another. - But he was inclined 
to think that in this case the difference did not result so 


much from any organic dissimilarity between him and the 
Senator, as from the different aspect under which they re- 
gard the controversy between General Jackson and the 
bank. The Senator regards it, as is manifest from the 
whole tenor of his remarks, as a mere personal affair be- 
tween General Jackson and the president of the bank ; or, 
at best, between the Executive branch of the Government 
and the bank; in which, let which side prevail that might, 
it-would be but the triumph of one individual over another, 
or of the bank over the Executive, or the reverse. Thus 
regarding it, he was not at all astonished that the S nator 
should indulge himself in the strong expression that he 
did; but he must say that he was not a little astonished 
that the Senator, knowing him and his past course, as he 
did, could for a moment suppose that he (Mr. C.) regarded 
it under that aspect. When did he ever utter a sentiment, 
or do an act, which could by possibility give countenance 
to the attributing such a sentiment to him, as to consider 
General Jackson, or the whole House, or the Executive 
department, as the Government? He would suppose that 
he was the Jast man to whom such a sentiment could be 
attributed. In making the declaration he did, he viewed 
the subject far more comprehensively, He regarded the 
controversy under all its circumstances, and looked to re- 
sults as testing the relative strength of the Government and 
the banks. He saw the most popular and powerful Presi- 
dent that ever filled the chair of State, with boundless 
patronage, and sustained by a well-formed and campact 
majority in the Union, and both Houses, (of which the 
Senator was one,) waging war against the bank, and 
striving, with all his energy and power, to put it down. 
Whether right or wrong, (wrong he believed him to be, 
and still believed,) he was backed by the entire power of 
the Government, and a great majority of the people. 
Now, sir, I ask if, after all this, that bank should prove to 
be so indispensable to the Government as to force itself on 
it, notwithstanding all these powerful opposing obstacles, 
greater than can ever again be arrayed against any similar 
institution, would it not prove that the bank had hecome 
stronger than both Government and people? And would 
it not go far, as he confessed himsclf, to make the bank 
the Government? It was under this aspect that he ob- 
viously regarded the struggle; and he must say, that, if 
the Senator, looking on it in the same light, did not regard 
it with similar sentiments, he could neither envy him his 
feelings nor his patriotism. 

Mr. TIPTON rose and said, the question now under 
consideration was of so much importance to the people of 
the State which he had in part the honor to represent here, 
that he felt it to be his duty to claim the indulgence of the 
Senate a short time, while he gave his views on some of 
the topics that at this time engaged the public attention 
from one end to the other of the country. In a time of 
profound peace, surrounded, as we thought, by all the ele- 
ments of prosperity, we are suddenly arrested in our on- 
ward march by a wide-spread desolation, commerce crip- 
pled, public credit injured, private fortunes ruined, and the 
public Treasury bankrupt. The late session of Congress 
had but just closed, the members had scarcely had time to 
return to their homes, when we are summoned to‘return to 
Washington to legislate the Government out of its dificul- 
ties, and we find ourselves here in September instead of 
December, engaged in deliberation on the mode and man- 
ner of relieving the distresses of our country. 

The inquiry naturally addresses itself to every mind, 
why is this so? What has produced it, and what is the 
remedy to be adopted? The honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun,] when he proposed his amend- 
ment to the bill under consideration, a few days ago, told 
us that this question should be met boldly and manfully ; to 
use his own words, let every one (said he) show his hand. 
I (said Mr. T.) respond to that noble sentiment of the 
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honorable Senator; the question shotild be met boldly and 
fairly ; this is a time of deep anxiety with our constitu- 
ents; there should be no skulking among their public ser- 
vants; every one should speak frecly of the causes which 
have produced the present embarrassment, and act prompt- 
ly on such measures as will relieve the people. 

It was his opinion that the putting down of the Bank 
of the United States was the first step to the present em- 
barrassment; the transfer of the public deposites from that 
bank to the local or State banks stimulated these institutions 
to extravagant issues, far beyond their ability of redemp- 
tion; they discounted notes on the public deposites, ex- 
tending their lines of discount beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence: the people in the neighborhoods of the banks, 
finding that bank accommodations could be had with facil- 
ity, entered largely into speculations in publie lands, town 
lots, and other property ; extravagance in living as well as 
in dressing increased their indebtedness; in a word, sir, 
the whole country overtraded, ceased to labor, and con- 
tracted debts beyond their ability to pay ; speculations were 
uppermost in the minds of every one. 

The Executive of the United States, secing the public 
domain rapidly exchanging for credit on the books of the 
banks, determined to check it, and issued his ‘Treasury 
order of July 11, 1836, directing that nothing but gold and 
silver should be received in payment for the public lands. 
Under the operations of this order, those engaged in pur- 
chasing public lands had to procure bank paper, draw the 
specie from bank and transport it to the land offices; it 
was no sooner paid into the land offices than the receivers 
of public moneys deposited it again in the banks to the 
credit of the Government; thus the indebtedness of the 
banks was daily and rapidly increasing; the bankers, fear- 
ing that the public depositos would be called for in metal, 
became alarmed at their own condition, closed their doors, 
and suspended specie payment, thereby putting it out of 
the power of this Government to pay the public dues ac- 
cording to law, in specie or its equivalent. 

This (said Mr. T.) is a brief statement of the causes 
which have produced the present embarrassment and dis- 
tress that surround us; jt was an unfortunate tampering 
with the currency and the public deposites by the Hxecu- 
tive of the United States. Our troubles have come sooner, 
but come lighter than they would have done had the Trea- 
sury order never existed. 

Now for the remedy. The bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, imposing additional duties on public 
officers, as he understood it, intends to cut loose the Gov- 
ernment from all banks, and to authorize the Treasury De- 
partment to keep and disburse, as well as collect, the whole 
revenue of tho Government, dispensing with banks as fis- 
cal agents altogether. ‘This policy, he thought, might well 
be questioned; it would strike a portion of the American 
people like a shock of electricity, on account of the increas- 
ed patronage and power it must confer on the Executive 
arm of the Government. He would not declare in advance 
that ho would not go for it, but he would be slow in yield- 
ing it his support; and he hoped that a better remedy could 
be found, He had never been an advocate for using a lit- 
ter of State or local banks as fiscal agents of the Govern- 
iment; they contain within themselves antagonist princi- 
ples, each possessing separate views, and looking to the in- 
terest of their own stockholders: they cannot or will not 
act together in transmitting or disbursing the public money 
vf the United States; and so-long as they are used as dc- 
positories of the public money; embarrassinents and occa- 
sional losses may be expected. 

Mr. T. said that he was opposed to taking any course 
here that would have a tendency to cripple or to break down 
the State banks; the people were encouraged to establish 
State banks, to keep down a Bank of the United States; 
they had vested their capital to a very large amount in these 


institutions; many of these banks were perfectly solvent 
and safe; none more so than the banks of the State from 
which he came. The banks of Indiana were waiting to see 
what Congress, the Executive, ‘and other banks could or 
would do, intending, at an early day, to resume specie pay- 
ment, and honestly to redeem all their paper; and he could 
give no vote to- discourage or procrastinate so desirable an 
object. It was true that the banks had not acted well in 
suspending specie payment and embarrassing the Govern- 
ment, but we should deal mercifully with them; a single 
breath from the Executive, saying to the State banks we 
will no longer receive your paper in payment of duties and 
sales of the public lands, will strike fifty per cent, off the 
value of ail the property of our constituents vested in these 
banks, indeed of all the property of every description; and 
he was not prepared to sanction such a course, In the lan- 
guage of the West, give us land-office money; whatever 
will buy land is as good as gold—is at par in all moneyed 
transactions in the Western States. No matter however 
old or ragged paper may be, if it contains words, letters, 
and figures enough to be receivable for public lands, it is 
as good as gold, and it matters not what kind of money it 
may be; if not received in the land office, it is of uncertain 
and changeable value. It finds its way into the hands of 
the poorer classes of the community; they are liable to be 
imposed on and shaved by the rich, in whose hands the 
better currency was always found. This would be the ef- 
fect on the Western people, if we refuse to receive the pa- 
per of their banks in payment for the public lands; and he 
left it for Senators representing the interests of banks east 
of the mountains to say what would be its eflect on the in- 
terests of their constituents, should the General Govern- 
ment refuse to receive their bank paper in payment for rev- 
enue; above ali things, Congress should establish and main- 
tain a uniform currency. Have gentlemen forgotten how 
forcibly the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Carnoux) described the influence of this Government on 
currency the other day, when he said if the United States 
would but endorse the note of the beggar, it will pass at 
par? And will that Senator now say to a very large pro- 
portion of the people of this country, we cannot receive the 
paper of your banks for public ducs, when by that single 
act he will bankrupt thousands who have strong claims 
both on the justice and the clemency of this Government? 

Mr. T. said he would not detaiu the Senate by an at- 
tempt to show what effect the measures before it would 
have on our commerce or exchanges; he left that to abler 
hands. He pretended only to take a plain common sense 
view of the mischievous tendency on the interest of his imi- 
mediate constituents, and to enter his protest in their be- 
half against the ruinous consequences that must follow the 
passage of the bill with the amendments proposed. He 
said the course that he had marked out for himself to pur- 
sue compelled him to vote against the amendments proposed 
to this bul by the honorable Senators from South Carolina 
and Missouri. ‘Their amendments, if adopted, looked toa 
refusal on the part of this Government, at an early day, to 
receiving ot using, in the ordinary transactions of this 
Government, the paper of all banks, and a return to a me- 
tallic currency. ‘his, said he, looks well on paper, but it 
was impossible, in his opinion, to reduce it to practice. 
‘There surcly was not metal enough to answer one-half the 
business transactions of this great and growing country. 
It was on a mixed curreney, partly paper issued on a me- 
tallic basis, that our country reached the summit of its pros- 
perity ; and who could ask more than to be placed where 
we were in 1831 f 

He would vote for the proposition offered by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia when it came up. It looked more like 
preserving the property of the people vested in the State 
banks, Let us collect from the late depositories the public 
money now in their vaults; but, in doing so, let us give 
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time for them to pay us without crushing these institutions. 
This would enable the banks to indulge their creditors, 
and go far to relieve the embarrassment under which our 
country was suffering. He cared not what those in high 
places thought; he considered the duty of this Government 
to'relieve the people, when that could be done with an eye 
to public justice. Congress now had the power of relief, 
and, in his opinion, this was a proper occasion on which 
to exercise it, j 

The frequent charges thrown out by the late President 
in his messages to Congress against the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States had a tendency to discredit it with the people, 
and we all witnessed its downfall. The constant lauding 
of the State banks by the President and his Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, as depositories of the public moneys, encour- 
aged the people to take stock in these banks. ‘They grew 
up, as it were, under Exeeutive favor; and will Congress 
now lend itself to break them down? The regulation of 
the currency, and the deposites of public money, if we in- 
tend to avoid embarrassment and loss, should be under 
laws passed by the joint wisdom of Congress, and not left 
to the whim of a President and his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

If the bills which bad passed the Senate authorizing an 
issue of Treasury notes, and that authorizing the collection 
from the deposite banks, became laws, he would be glad to 
see this extra session come to a close, and let us return to 
our masters, the people, and consult them on what is fur- 
ther to be done. He did not stand here to register the 
Executive will; he looked to the boys of the West, those 
with hard hands, warm hearts, and strong arms, who fell 
the forest, hold the plough, and repel foreign invasion, for 
his instructions; it was their voice he felt bound to obey ; 
it was their wishes and interests he came here to represent. 
If the Executive desires the additional responsibility of 
keeping and disbursing, as well as of collecting, the reve- 
nue of the country, he now enjoys it under the regulations 
of the Treasury Department since the suspension of specie 
payments by the deposite banks; and he warned honorable 
Senators, who, like himself, wished to sustain the present 
administration, provided its conduct entitled it to the sup- 
port of the people, to be careful how they entered on new 
and dangerous experiments. If he were bent on breaking 
down an administration, he would give up to it the unlim- 
ited control of the public money of this Government. He 
could not vote for the bill reported from the Committee on 
Finance, but he would vote for the motion of the Senator 
from Georgia to potspone this whole subject to the next 
session of Congress, when we shall have an Opportunity to 
ascertain the wishes of our constituents: it is good for us 
occasionally to consult the sovereign people. 

Mr. RIVES rose, and said he would ask leave of the 
Senate to say a few words which he meant to say yester- 
day, but was prevented by the speaking of another Sena- 
ator [Mr. Bun-von.] Mr. R. said he rose to protest against 
the manner in which this question had been, and contin- 
ued to be, treated by the Senator from South Carolina. 
That gentleman argued as if there were some proposition 
before the Senate to re-establish the Bank of the United 
States, or to confer upon the existing Pennsylvania Bank 
of the United States some special and important privilege. 
But, sir, is there any question of that sort really before the 
Senate? The question presented by the proposition on 
your table is, whether the notes of banks generally, when 
they shall have resumed specie payments, ought not, un- 
der certain limitations, to be received in payment of the 
public dues, as they heretofore have been from the origin 
of the Government down to the present time, or whether 
they shall be altogether excluded in future, and nothing be 
received in payment of the public revenue but gold and sil- 
ver? The question, then, is one which involves alike the 
whole eight hundred State banks in the Union, constitu- 


ting that system of credit under which, whatever may have 
been its occasional excesses, the country has heretofore at- 
tained an unparalleled height of prosperity, and has no spe- 
cial reference whatever to the Bank of the United States. 

But the honorable Senator, in his remarks yesterday, 
which the rising of another gentleman to speak, before I 
could get the fluor, then prevented me from answering, said 
that Mr. Biddle bad his eyes steadily fixed on recovering 
the Government deposites, that all his measures were sha- 
ped with that view, and that if the proposition I had offered 
should be adopted. he would unquestionably accomplish 
his object. Now, sir, my proposition has not one solitary 
word or provision in it relating to the Government depos- 
ites. It relates exclusively, and this far more for the con- 
venience of the people than for the interest of the banks, 
to the receivability, under certain limitations, of bank notes, 
when convertible into specie, in payment of the public rev- 
enue. ‘This is a question altogether distinct from that of 
the Government deposites. It is comparatively a small 
boon, and one already enjoyed by the banks under existing 
laws, whenever they resume specie payments—by the 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, as well as by any 
other bank which shall redeem its notes in specie. I have 
already stated to the Senate what seems to me conclusive 
considerations to show that a large majority of the State 
banks are in a far better situation to make an early resump- 
tion of specie payments than the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States. In regard to the Government deposites, 
on which the honorable Senator says Mr. Biddle has his 
eyes steadily fixed, I repeat that my proposition, which 
that gentleman so carnestly opposes, has not a solitary 
word on the subject. It relates to another matter wholly 
distinct, and leaves the question of the Government depos- 
ites where the law now places it, which, the Senator well 
knows, refers the selection of the banks to be charged with 
the public deposites, in the first instance, to the judgment 
of the Executive. Surely the honorable Senator is not 
afraid that either the President or the Secretary of the 
Treasury would select the Pennsylvania Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. On that subject, the gentleman may, I think, 
feel perfectly secure, as the country most assuredly has 
every reason to do. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, that this perpetual 
and gratuitous introduction of the Bank of the United 
States into this debate, with which it has no connexion, 
as if to alarm the imaginations of grave Senators, is but a 
poor evidence of the intrinsic strength of the gentleman’s 
cause. Much has been said of argument ad captundum. 
in the course of this discussion. Ihave heard none that 
can compare with this solemn stalking of the ghost of the 
Bank of the United States through this hall to <“ frighten 
Senators from their propriety.” I am as much opposed to 
that institution as the gentleman or any one else is or can 
be. I think I may say I have given some proofs of it, 
The gentleman himself acquits me of any design to favor 
the interest of that institution, while he says such is the 
necessary consequence of my preposition. The suggestion 
is advanced for effect, and then retracted in form, What- 
ever be the new-born zeal of the Senator from South Car- 
olina against the Bank of the United States, I flatter my- 
self that I stand in a position that places me, at least, as 
much above suspicion of ar undue leaning in favor of that 
institution as the honorable gentleman. If I mistake not, 
it was the Senator from South Carolina who introduced 
and supported the bill for the charter of the United States 
Bank in 1816; it was he, also, who brought in a bill in 
1834, to extend the charter of that institution for a term of 
twelve years; and none were more conspicuous than he in 
the well-remembered scenes of that day, in urging the res- 
toration of the Government deposites to this same institu- 
tion. In every situation of public trust in which I have 
been placed I have been the constant and unvarying oppo- 
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nent of that institution; and in this body, in 1834, while 
the Senator from South Carolina, with his accustomed 
ability, was urging the restoration of the public deposites 
to it, (a triumph, indeed, over the Government of the coun- 
try, which the honorable Senator now so bitterly depre- 
cates, ) I stood up here and resisted that measure with every 
faculty I possessed, and sacrificed, as is well known, my 
political existence to the furce of my convictions on the sub- 
ject; convictions which, I take leave to say, have strength- 
ened with every day’s observation and reflection since. 
When I recollect these things, it seems to me ‘¢ strange, 
passing strange,” that the Senator from South Carolina 
should now appear as the especial and sworn adversary of 
the Bank of the United States, while I am held up in the 
attitude of promoting the views and favoring the interests 
of that institution. - : 

While I am up, (said Mr. R.) I beg leave to say a word 
in answer to-an observation of the Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Bewron.] That gentleman said, if I wished to un- 
derstand the true character of my proposition, I had only 
to look over my right shoulder, and see who were likely to 
support it. (Mr. Coax, Mr. WEBSTER, and other gen- 
tlemen of the Opposition, sit in that direction from Mr. 
Rives.] I thank God, Mr. President, that I have a higher 
rule of action on this floor than any consideration of who 
is, or who is not, to vote with me. I Jook at the merits 
of the proposition itself; and if it be for the good of the 
country, I go for it, whoever may vote with me or against 
me. If the Senator knows that I am to derive support to 
my proposition from gentlemen over my right shoulder, he 
knows more than I do. I have had no communication 
with any of those gentlemen, which authorizes me to ex- 
pect their support. Many of them voted, during the last 
sossion, for the same proposition, in common with five- 
sixths of the frionds of the administration, and they may 
do so again. I occupy the same position now that I did 
then. If other gentlemen have seen cause to change their 
views, I have not. On the contrary, the present condition 
of the country furnishes, in my estimation, new motives 
to bring forward the proposition, which then received 
nearly the unanimous sanction of both Houses of Con- 
gress. It is impossible that the banking institutions of the 
country, on whose speedy return to specie payment the 
soundness of the currency and every other interest of so- 
ciety now depend, can rise up from their prostrate condi- 
tion, without some measure of this sort. The people wish 
to sce an end of this paper moncy, (properly so called when 
inconvertible into specio, ) which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri so much deprecated. No one has a stronger sense 
of ils evils and dangers than I have. But we shall in vain 
attempt to get rid of it, in my humble judgment, without 
some measure of the character [ have proposed. 1 am un- 
willing lo go back to my constituents without having first 
done something for the relief of the people, as well as the 
Government. I am unwilling that the American people 
shall witness any adjournment of this body without the 
passage of some measure of a healing and salutary charac- 
ter, in relation to the currency of the country. 

In regard to the personal appeal of the gentleman from 
Missouri, if I stand in the position he indicates, what, per- 
mit me to ask him, is his own? ff Tam to look over my 
right shoulder for the supporters of my proposition, may [ 
not return the compliment by asking him to look only in 
front of him for his file leader? (Mr. Canuouw sits in 

- front of Mr. Benron.] 'Fhis is, indeed, a singular trans- 
position. ‘The honorable Senator from Missouri, who has 
so long taken the subject of the currency under his parti- 
cular charge, is now content to furnish facts and make 
suggestions to another party leader. 

When the sub-Treasury scheme was introduced into the 
House of Representatives in 1834, out of the meagre num- 
ber of 33 votes it then received, there was but one friend of 


the administration who voted in favor of it. It was then 
denounced, under the auspices and in the name of the 
administration, as revolutionary, disorganizing, anti-re- 
publican, and tending to enlarge Executive power, and 
place in its hands the means of corruption. Believing 
now, as I did then, that such is the true character and ten- 
dency of the measure, I adhere to the ground taken by the 
republican party in 1834; and I will use every weapon 
which reason and argument can furnish in opposition to it. 
I, for one, will not be afraid to act with any individual, or 
any party, in resisting a scheme which, however it may be 
viewed by others, I firmly believe to be fraught with dan- 
ger to the best interests of my country; and in doing so, 
so far from abandoning, I but maintain the more closely my 
republican faith. 

Mr. CALHOUN said this attack of the Senator is very 
extraordinary. Yesterday, in the course of my argument, 
I endeavored to show that his proposition would inure to 
the benefit of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, 
and I stated my reasons. I believed he did not contemplate 
it in that light, but I did; and I said to the Senator, you 
hold out a powerful temptation to the banks. I stated that 
the strong banks, and they alone, would take the benefit of 
this measure, with the United States Bank at their head. 
Their predominating influence over every other bank was 
inevitable; and if they got it, they would hold it in per- 
petuo. ‘hey would make the necessary sacrifice in the 
resumption of specie payments, and this bill would serve 
as the motive; and, if Mr. Biddle tried, he would get it. 
And now, twenty-four hours afterwards, T am surprised at 
this storm of passion and personal attack, when I acquitted 
the gentleman of all improper intentions. 

The gentleman says that in 1834 I was in favor of res- 
toring the deposites. I was so; and I now, as then, think 
they were unnecessarily and illegally removed, and that it 
was one of the accelerating causes of the catastrophe which 
he so much laments. New zeal! A new convert! Inever 
made stronger declarations in my life of the banking sys- 
tem than at that time. I said the whole system was hos- 
tile to liberty. I was then in favor of the Bank of the 
United States; but not so as to qualify ny position relative 
to banking. I went farther, and told the Senator and 
others, your system will fail if you retain a connexion with 
the banks; there must be a Bank of the United States. 
With me the question of bauk or no bank had reference 
to the whole banking system. Has he any foundation on 
which he can now call me a convert? No, sir, I have 
seen, not for four, but fourteen years, that the issue must 
be that the banks will be the Government, or the Govern- 
ment the banks; that, by the constant tendency to increase 
the issues of paper, the banks or the Government must be 
prostrated. F hardly expected to see that issue in my day ; 
but come I knew and declared it would, sooner or later ; 
and when the question should arise, it would be the great- 
est of modern times. I would lay a hundred to one, if the 
Senator’s bill should pass, the United States Bank will 
monopolize its benefits. Of his remarks I will only say 
that they were unworthy of him, and of the State from 
which lie comes. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Dr 


Monnay, SEPTEMBER 25. 


Mr. NILES submitted the following joint resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Kepresentatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Phat the two Houses of Congress will adjourn, and close 
the present session on Monday, the 9th of October next. 

Mr. HUBBARD introduced a resolution that the meet- 
ing of the Senate from an after its passage should be 10 
o'clock, 
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The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 


imposing additional duties, as depositories of the public 
moneys, on certain officers of the General Government; 
together with Mr. Caruoun’s and Mr. Bewroy’s amend- 


ments. 


Mr. CLAY rose and: addressed the Senate upwards of 


three hours. We cannot undertake to report all that he 
said, exactly as it was said. We must content ourselves 
with exhibiting a view of his argument, employing gener- 
ally the language in which it was expressed. : 

He commenced by observing that, feeling an anxious de- 
sire to see some effectual plan presented to correct the dis- 
orders in the currency, and.to restore the‘prosperity of the 
country, he had avoided precipitating himself into the de- 
bate now in progress, that he might attentively examine 
every remedy that should be proposed, and impartially 
weigh every consideration urgedin its support. No period 
had ever existed in this country, in which the future was 
covered by a darker, denser, or more impenetrable gloom. 
None, in which the duty was so imperative to discard all 
passion and prejudice, all party ties, and previous bias, and 
look exclusively to the good of our afflicted country. In 
one respect—and he thought it a fortunate one—our pre- 
sent difficulties are distinguishable from former domestic 
troubles, and that is their universality. 
true, in different degrees, but they reach every section, 
every State, every interest, almost every man in the Union. 
All feel, see, hear, know their existence. 
array, like our former divisions, one portion of the confed- 
eracy against another, it is to be hoped that common suf- 
ferings may lead to common sympathies and common coun- 
sels, and that we shall, at no distant day, be able to see a 
clear way of deliverance. . If the present state of the coun- 
try were produced by the fault of the people; if it proceed- 


ed from their wasteful extravagance and their indulgence of 


wreckless spirit of ruinous speculation; if public measures 
had no agency whatever in bringing it about, it would nev- 
ertheless be the duty of Government to exert all its energies 
and to employ all its legitimate powers to devise an effica- 
cious remedy. But if our present deplorable condition 
has sprung from our rulers; if it is to be clearly traced to 
their acts and operations, that duty becomes infinitely more 
obligatory ; and Government would be faithless to the high- 
est and most solemn of human trusts should it neglect to 
perform it. And is it not too true that the evils which sur- 
round us are to be ascribed to thosc who have had the con- 
duct of our publie aflairs? 

In glancing at the past, (continucd Mr. C.) nothing can 
be further from my intention than to excite angry feeliugs, 
or to find grounds of reproach. It would be far more con. 
genial to my wishes that, on this occasion, we should for- 
get all former unhappy divisions and animositic But, in 
order to discover how to get out of our difficulties, we must 
ascertain, if we can, how we got into them. 

Prior to that series of unfortunate measures which had 
for its object the overthrow of the Bank of the United 
States, and the discontinuance of ‘its fiscal agency for the 
Government, no people upon earth ever enjoyed a better 
currency, or had exchanges better regulated, than the peo- 
ple of the United States. Our monetary system appeared 
to have attained as great perfection as any thing human 
can possibly reach. The combination of United States and 
fucal banks presented a true image of our system of Gene- 
ral and State Governments, and worked quite as well. Not 
only within the country had we a local and a general cur- 
rency, perfectly sound, but in whatever quarter of the globe 

Merican commerce had penetrated, there also did the hills 
of the Bank of the United States command unbounded 
credit and confidence. Now we are in danger of having 
fixed upon us, indefinitely as to time, that medium—an ir- 
redeemable paper currency, which, by the universal con- 


They are felt, it is’ 


As they do not 


sent of the commercial world, is regarded as the worst. 
How has this reverse come upon us? Can it be doubted 
that it is the result of those. measures to which I have ad. 
verted? When at the very moment of adopting them, the 
very consequences which have happened were foretold ay 


“inevitable, is it necessary to look elsewhere for their cause? 


Never was prediction more distinctly made; never was ful- 
filment more literal and exact. 

Let us suppose that those measures had not been adopt- 
ed; that the Bank of the United States had been rechar- 
tered; that the public deposites had remained undisturbed i 
and that the Treasury order had never issued: is there not 
every reason to believe that we should be now in the en- 


joyment of a sound currency; that the public deposites 


would be now safe and forthcoming; and that the suspen- 
sion of specie payments in May last would not have hap- 
pened? 

The President’s message asserts that the suspension has 
proceeded from overaction-—over-trading—the indulgence 
of a spirit of speculation produced by bank and other facili- 
ties. I think this is a view of the case entirely too super- 
ficial. Ft would be quite as correct and just, in the instance 
of a homicide perpetrated by the discharge of a gun, to al- 
lege that the leaden ball, and not the man who levelled the 
piece, was responsible for the murder. The true inquiry is, 
how came that excessive over-trading and those extensive 
bank facilities which the message describes? Were they 
not the necessary and immediate consequences of the over- 
throw of the bank, and the removal from its custody of the 
public deposites? And is not this proven by the vast nul- 
lplication of banks, the increase of the line of their dis- 
counts and accommodations, prompted and stimulated by 
Secretary T'aney, and the great augmentation of their cir- 
culation which ensued? 

What occurred in the State of Kentucky, in consequence 
of the veto of the recharter of the Bank of the United States, 
illustrates its effects throughout the Union. That State 
had suffered greatly by banks. It was generally opposed 
to the re-establishment of them. It had found the notes 
of the Bank of the United States answering all the pur- 
poses of a sound currency at home and abroad, and it was 
perfectly contented with them. At the period of the veto, 
it had but a single bank, of limited capital and circulation, 
Alter it, the State, reluctant to engage in the banking sys- 
tem, and still cherishing hopes of the creation of a new 
Bank of the United States, encouraged by the supporters 
of the late President, hesitated about the incorporation of 
new banks. But, at length, despairing of the establish- 
ment of a Bank of the United States, and finding itself ex- 
posed to a currency in bank notes from adjacent States, it 
proceeded to establish banks of its own, and since the veto, 
since 1833, has incorporate for that single State bank cap- 
ital to the amount of ten million of dollars—a sum equal to 
the capital of the first Bank of the United States created for 


the whole Union! 


That the local banks, to which the deposites were trans- 
ferred from the Bank of the United States, were urged and 
stimulated freely to discount upon them, we have record 
evidence from the Treasury Department. 

The message, to reconcile us to our misfortunes, and to 
exonerate the measures of our own Government from all 
blame in producing the present state of things, refers to the 
condition of Europe, and especially to that of Great Bri- 
tain. It alleges, that «in both countries we have witnes- 
sed the same redundancy of paper money, and other facil- 
ies of credit; the same spirit of speculation ; the same par- 
tial successes; the same difficulties and reverses; and, at 
length, nearly tho same overwhelming catastrophe.” 

The very clear and able argument of the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Kine] relieves me from the necessity of say- 
mg much upon this part of the subject. It appears that 


during the period referred to by the message, of [833~'4-’5, 
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there wag, in fact, no augmentation, or a very trifling aug- 
mentation, of the circulation of the country, and that the 
message has totally misconceived the actual state of things 
in.Great Britain. According to the publications to which [ 
have had access, the Bank of England in fact diminished 
its circulation, comparing the first with the last of that pe- 
riod, about two and half millions sterling, and although the 
joint-stock and private banks increased theirs, the amount 
of increase was neutralized by the amount of diminution. 

If the state of things were really identical, or similar, in 
the-two countries, it would be fair to trace it to similarity 
of causes. But is that the case? In Great Britain a 
sound currency was preserved by a recharter of the Bank 
of England about the same time that the recharter of the 
Bank of the United States was agitated here. In the Uni- 
ted States we have not preserved a sound currency, in con- 
sequence of the veto. If Great Britain were near the same 
catastrophe (the suspension of specie payments) which oc- 
curred here, she nevertheless escaped it; and this difference 
in the condition of the two countries makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. Great Britain has recovered from what- 
ever mercantile distresses she experienced: we have not; 
and when shall we? All is bright and cheerful and en- 
couraging in the prospects which lie before her; and the re- 
verse is our unfortunate situation. 

Great Britain has, in trath, experienced only those tem- 
porary embarrassments which are incident to commercial 
transactions, conducted upon the scale of vast magnitude 
on which hers are carried on. Prosperous and adverse 
times, action and re-action, are the lot of all commercial 
countries. But our distresses sink deeper; they reach the 
heart, which has ceased to perform its office of circulation 
in the great concerns of our body politic. 

Whatever of embarrassment Europe has recently expe- 
tienced may be satisfactorily explained by its trade and 
connexions with the United States. The degree of em- 
harrassment has been marked, in the commercial countries 
there, by the degree of their connexion with the United 
States. All, or almost all, the great failures in Europe 
have been of houses engaged in the American trade. 
Great Britain, which, as the message justly observes, main- 
tains the closest relations with us, has sufferred most; 
France next, and so on, in the order of their greater or less 
commercial intercourse with us. Most truly was it said 
by the Senator from Georgia that the recent embarrasments 
of Europe were the embarrassments of a creditor, from 
whom payment was withheld by the debtor, and from whom 
the precious metals have been unnecessarily ‘withdrawn by 
the policy of the same debtor. 

Since the intensity of suffering, and the disastrous state 
of things in this country, have far transcended any thing 
that has occurred in Europe, we must Jook here for some 
peculiar and more potent causes than any which have been 
in operation there.” ‘They are to be found in that series of 
measures to which I have already adverted. 

ist. The veto of the bank. 

2d. The removal of the deposites, with the urgent in- 
junction of Secretary Taney upon the banks to enlarge their 
accommodations. 

3d. The gold bill, and the demand of gold for the for- 
eign indemnities, 

4th. The clumsy execution of the deposite law; and 

5th. The Treasury order of July, 1836. 

{Here Mr. Cray went into an examination of these 
measures to show that the inflated condition of the coun- 
try, the wild speculations, which had risen to their height 
when they began to be checked by the preparations of the 
local banks necessary to meet the deposite law of June, 
1836, the final suspension of specie payments, and the con- 
sequent disorders in the currency, commerce, and general 
business of the country, were all to be traced to the influ- 
ence of the measures enumerated. All these causes oper- 


ated immediately, directly, and powerfully upon us, and 
their effects were indirectly felt in Europe. } 

The message imputes to the deposite law an agency in 
producing the existing embarrassments. This is a charge 
frequently made by the friends of the administration against 
that law. It is true, that the banks having increased their 
accommodations, in conformity with the orders of Sec- 
retary Taney, it might not have been convenient to recall 
and pay them over for public use. It is true, also, that 
the manner in which the law was executed by the Treasu- 
ry Department, transferring large sums. from creditor to 
debtor portions of the country, without regard to the com- 
merce or business of the country, might have aggravated 
the inconvenience. But what do those who object to the 
law think ought to have been done with the surpluses which 
had accumulated, and were daily augmenting to such an 
enormous amount in the hands of the deposite hanks? 
Were they to be incorporated with their capitals, and re- 
main there for the benefit of the stockholders? Was it not 
proper and just that they should be applied to the uses of 
the people from whom they were collected? And whenev- 
er and however taken from the deposite banks, would not 
inconvenience necessarily happen ? 

The message asserts that the Bank of the United States, 
chartered by Pennsylvania, has not been able to save itself 
or to check other institutions, notwithstanding ‘ the still 
greater strength it has been said to possess under its pres- 
ent charter.” That bank is now a mere State or local in- 
stitution. Why is it referred to, more than the Bank of 
Virginia, or any other local institution? The exalted sta- 
tion which the President fills forbids the indulgence of the 
supposition that the allusion has been made to enable the 
administration to profit by the prejudices which have been 
excited against it. Was it the duty of that bank, more 
than any other State bank, to check the local institutions ? 
Was it not even under less obligation to do so than thy 
deposite banks, selected and fostered by the General Gov- 
ernment? 

But how could the message venture to assert that it has 
greater strength than the late Bank of the United States 
possessed? Whatever may be the liberality of the condi- 
tions of its charter, it is impossible that any single State 
could confer upon it faculties equal to those granted to the 
late Bank of the United States-—first, in making it the sole 
depository of the revenue of the United States; and, se- 
condly, in making its notes receivable in the payment of 
all public dues. If a Bank of the United States had ex- 
isted, it would have had ample notice of the. accumulation 
of public moneys in the local banks, and, by timely meas- 
ures of precaution, it could have prevented the speculative 
uses to which they were applied. Such an institution 
would have been bound, by its relations to the Government 
to observe its appropriations, and financial arrangements 
and wants, and to hold itself always ready promptly to 
meet them. It would have drawn together gradually, but 
certainly, the public moneys, however disbursed. Respon- 
sibility would have been concentrated upon it alone, instead 
of being weakened or Jost by diffusion among some- eighty 
or ninety local banks, dispersed throughout the country, and 
acting without any effective concert. 

A subordinate but not unimportant cause of the cvils 
which at present encompass us has been the course of the 
late administration towards the compromise act. The great 
principle of that act, in respect to our domestic industry, 
was its stability. It was intended and hoped that, by with- 
drawing the tariff from those annual discussions in Con- 
gress, of which it had been the fruitful topic, our manufac- 
tures would have a certainty, for a long, period, as to the 
measure of protection, extended to them by its provisions, 
which would compensate any reduction in the amount 
contained in prior acts. For a year or two after it was 
adopted, the late administration manifested a disposition to 
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respect it, as an arrangement which was to be inviolable. 
But, for, some time past, it has been constantly threatened 
from that quarter, and a settled purpose has been display- 
ed to disregard its conditions. ‘Those who had an agency 
in bringing it forward, and carrying it through Congress, 
have been held up to animadversion ; it has been declared 
by members, high in the confidence of the administration 
in both Houses, to possess no obligatory force beyond any 
ordinary act of legislation, and new adjustments of the 
tariff have been proposed in both Houses, in direct contra- 
vention of the principles of the compromise ; and, at the last 
session, one of them actually passed the Senate, against the 
most earnest entreaty and remonstrance. A portion of the 
South has not united in these attacks upon the compromise ; 
and I take pleasure in saying that the two Senators from 
South Carolina, especially, have uniformly exhibited a 
resolution to adhere to it with perfect honor and fidelity. 

The effect of these constant threats and attacks, coming 
from those high in power, has been most injurious. They 
have shown to the manufacturing interest that no certain 
reliance was to be placed upon the steadiness of the policy 
of the Government, no matter under what solemn circum- 
stances it was adopted. ‘That interest has taken alarm; 
new enterprises have been arrested, old ones curtailed ; and 
at this moment it is the most prostrate of all the interests in 
country. One-half in amount, as I have been informed, 
of the manufacturers throughout the country have actually 
suspended operations; and those who have not, chiefly 
confine themselves to working up their stocks on hand. 
The consequence has been, that we have made too little 
at home, and purchased too much abroad. This has aug- 
mented that foreign debt, the existence of which so power- 
fully contributed to the suspension, and yet forms an ob- 
stacle to the resumption of specie payments. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Carnoux} at- 
tributed the creation of the surplus revenue to the tariff 
policy, and especially to the acts of 1824 and 1828. I do 
not perceive any advantage, on the present occasion, in re- 
viving or alluding to the former dissensions which prevailed 
on the subject of that policy. ‘They were all settled and 
quieted by the great healing measure, the compromise, to 
which I have referred. By that act I have been willing 
and ready to abide. And I have desired only that it should 
be observed and executed in a spirit of good faith and fidel- 
ity similar to that by which I have been ever actuated to- 
wards it. 

The act of 1828 was no measure of the friends of the 
manufacturera, Its passage was forced by a coalition be- 
tween their secret and open opponents. But the system of 
production of American industry did not cause the surplus. 
It proceeded from the extraordinary sales of the public 
lands. The receipts, from all sources other than that of 
the public lands, and expenditures of the years 1833-4 
5-'6, (during which the surplus was accumulating, ) both 
amount to about eighty-seven’ millions of dollars, thus 
clearly showing that the customs only supplied the neces- 
sary means of public disbursement, and that it was the pub- 
lic domain that produced the surplus. 

If the land bill had been allowed to go into operation, it 
would have distributed gradually and regularly among the 
several States the proceeds of the public lands, as they 
would have been received from time to time. They would 
have returned back in small streams similar to those by 
which they had been collected, animating, and improving, 
and fructifying the whole country. There would have 
been no vast surplus to embarrass the Government; no 
removal of deposites from the Bank of the United States 
to the deposite banks, to disturb the business of the coun- 
try; no accumulations in the deposite banks of immense 
sums of public money, augmented by the circuit it was per- 
forming between the land offices and the banks, and the 
banks and the land offices ; no occasion for the Secretary of 


the Treasury to lash the deposite banks into the grant of 
inordinate accommodations; and possibly there would have 
been no suspension of specie payments. But that bill was 
suppressed by a most extraordinary and dangerous exercise 
of Executive power. 

The cause of our present difficulties may be stated in an- 
other way. During the late administration we have been 
deprived of the practical benefit of a free Government; the 
forms, it is true, remained and were observed, but the es- 
sence did not exist. Ina tree, or self-government, the col- 
lected wisdom, the aggregate will of the whole, or at least 
of a majority, moulds and directs the course of public af- 
fairs. In a despotism, the will of a single individual gov- 
erns. Ina practically free Government the nation con- 
trols the Chief. Magistrate; in an arbitrary Government, 
the Chief Magistrate controls the nation. And has not 
this been our situation in the period mentioned ? Has not 
one man forced his own will on the nation? Have not all 
those disastrous measures—the veto of the bank; the re- 
moval of the deposites; the rejection of the land bill; and 
the Treasury order, which have ted to our present unfortu- 
nate condition, been adopted, in spite of the wishes of the 
country, and in opposition, probably, to those of the domi- 
nant party itself ? f 

Our misfortune has not been the want of wisdom, but of 
firmness, ‘The party in power would not have governed 
the country very ill, if it had been allowed its own way. 
Its fatal error has been to lend its sanction, and to bestow 
its subsequent applause and support upon Executive acts 
which, in their origin, it previously deprecated or condemn- 
ed. We have been shocked and grieved to see whole le- 
gislative bodies and communities approving and lauding 
the rejection of the very measures which previously they 
had. unanimously recommended! To see whole States 
abandoning their long-cherished policy and best interests in 
subserviency to Executive pleasure! And the numberless 
examples of individuals who have surrendered their inde. 
pendence, must inflict pain in every patriot bosom. A sin- 
gle case forces itself upon my recollection as an illustration, 
to which I do not advert from any unkind feelings towards 
the gentleman to whom I refer, between whom and myself 
civil and courteous relations have ever existed. ‘The me- 
morial of the late Bank of the United States praying for a 
recharter was placed in his’ hands, and he presented it to 
the Senate. He carried the recharter through the Senate. 
‘The veto caine ; and, in two or three weeks afterwards, we 
behold the same Senator, at the head of an assembly of the 
people in State House yard, in Philadelphia, applauding 
the veto, and condemning the bank—condemning his own 
act! Motives lie boyond the reach of the human eye, and 
it does not belong to me to say what they were which 
prompted this self-castigation, and this praise of the destruc- 
tion of his own work; but it is impossible to overlook the 
fact that this same Senator, in due time, received from the 
author of the veto the gift of a splendid foreign mission ! 

The moral deducible from the past is, that our free in- 
stitutions are superior to all others, and can be preserved in 
their purity and excellence only upon the stern condition 
that we shall forever hold the obligations of patriotism par- 
amount to all the ties of party, or to individual dictation ; 
and that we shall never openly approve what we secretly 
condemn. 

In this rapid, and, I hope, not fatiguing review of the 
causes which I think have brought upon us existing em- 
barrassments, I repeat that it has been for no purpose of 
reproaching or criminating those who have had the conduct 
of our public affairs; but to discover the means by which 
the present crisis has been produced, with a view to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what (which is by far much more impor- 
tant) should be done by Congress to avert its injurious ef- 
fects. And this brings me to consider the remedy proposed 
by the administration. 
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The great evil under which the country labors is the sus- 
pension of the banks to pay specie, the total derangement 
in all domestic exchanges, and the paralysis which has 
come over the whole business of the country. In regard 
to the currency, it is not that a given amount of bank notes 
wili not now command as much as the same amount of spe- 
cie would have done prior to the suspension; but it is the 
future, the danger of an inconvertible paper money being 
indefinitely or permanently fixed upon the people, that fills 
them with apprehensions. Our great object should be to 
re-establish a sound currency, and thereby to restore the 
exchanges and revive the business of the country. 

The first impression which the measures brought for- 
ward by the administration make, is, that they consist of 
temporary expedients, looking to the supply of the neces- 
sities of the Treasury; for so far as any of them possess a 
permanent character, its tendency is rather to aggravate 
than alleviate the sufferings of the people. None of them 
purposes to rectify the disorders in the actual currency of 
the country; but the people, the States, and their banks are 
left to shift for themselves as they may or can. ‘The ad- 
ministration, after having intervened between the States and 
their banks, and taken them into the federal service, with- 
out the consent of the States; after having puffed and praised 
them; after having brought them, or contributed to bring 
them, into their present situation, now suddenly turns its 
back upon them, leaving them to their fate! It is not con- 
tent with that; it must absolutely discredit their issues. 
And the very people who were told by the administration 
that these banks would supply them with a better currency, 
are now left to struggle as they can with the very currency 
which the Government recommended to them, but which 
it now refuses itself to receive! 

The professed object. of the administration is to establish 
what it terms the currency of the constitution, which it 
proposes to accomplish by restricting the Federal Govern- 
ment, in all receipts and payments, to the exclusive use of 
specie, and by refusing all bank paper, whether convert- 
ible or not. Tt disclaims all purposes of crippling or put- 
ting down the banks of the States; but we shall better de- 
termine the design or the effect of the measures recommend- 
ed by considering them together as one system. 

1. The first is the sub- Treasuries, which are to be made 
the depositories of all the specie collected and paid out for 
the service of the Gencral Government, discrediting and re- 
fusing all the notes of the States, although payable and 
paid in specie. 

2. A bankrupt law for the United States, levelled at all 
the State banks, and authorizing the seizure of the eflects 
of any of them that stop payment, and the administration 
of their effects under the federal authority exclusively. 

3. A particular law for the District of Columbia, by 
which all the corporations and people of the District, under 
severe pains and penalties, are prohibited from circulating, 
sixty days after the passage of the law, any paper whatever 
not convertible into specie on demand, and are made liable 
to prosecution by indictment. 

4. And lastly, the bill to suspend the payment of the 
fourth instalment to the States, by the provisions of which 
the deposite banks indebted to the Government are placed 
at the diseretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Tt is impossible to consider this system without perceiv- 
ing that it is aimed at, and, if carried out, must terminate 
in the total subversion of the State banks; and that they 
will be all placed at the mercy of the Federal Government. 
it is in vain to protest that there exists no design against 
them. The effect of these measures cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

And why this new experiment or untried expedient? 
The people of this country are tired of experiments. Ought 
not the administration itself to cease with them? Ought 
it net to take warning from the events of recent elections? 
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Is it desirable to banish a convertible paper medium, and 
to substitute the precious metals as the sole currency to be 
used in all the vast extent of varied business of this entire 
country? Ithink not. The quantity of precious metals 
in the world, looking to our fair distributive share of them, 
is wholly insufficient. A convertible paper is a great time- 
saving and labor-saving instrument, independent of its su- 
perior advantages in transfers and remittances. A friend, 
no longer ago than yesterday, informed me of a single bank 
whose payments and receipts in one day amounted to two 
millions of dollars. What time would not have been ne- 
cessary to count such a vast sum? The payments, in the 
circle of a year, in the city of New York, were estimated 
several years ago at fifteen hundred millions. How many 
men and how many days would be necessary to count such 
asum? A young, growing, and enterprising people, like 
those of the United States, more than any other, need the 
use of those credits which are incident to a sound paper 
system. Credit is the friend of indigent merit. Of all na- 
tions, Great Britain has most freely used the credit system; 
and of all she is the most prosperous. We must cease to 
be a commercial people; we must separate, divorce our- 
selves from the commercial world, and throw ourselves 
back for centuries, if we restrict our business to the exclu- 
sive use of specie. 

It is objected against a convertible paper system, that it 
is liable to expansions and contractions; and that the con- 
sequence is the rise and fall of prices, and sudden fortunes 
or sudden ruin, But it is the importation or exportation _ 
of specie which forms the basis of paper, that occasions these 
fluctuations. If specie alone were the medium of circula- 
tion, the same importation or exportation of it would make 
it plenty or scarce, and affect prices in the same manner. 
The nominal or apparent prices might vary in figures, but 
the sensation upon the community would be as great in the 
one case as in the other. These alternations do not result, 
therefore, from the nature of the medium, whether that be 
specie exclusively, or paper convertible into specie, but 
from the operations of commerce. Tt. is commerce, at last, 
that is chargeable with expansions and contractions; and 
against commerce, and not its instrument, should opposi- 
tion be directed. 

T have heard it urged by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Carnoux] with no little surprise, in the course 
of this debate, that a convertible paper would not answer 
for a currency, but that the true standard of value was to 
be found in a paper medium not convertible into the pre- 
cious metals. If there be, in regard to currency, one truth 
which the united experience of the whole commercial world 
had established, I had supposed it to be that emissions of 
pure paper money constituted the very worst of all con- 
ceivable species of currency. The objections to it are: first, 
that it is impracticable to ascertain, @ priori, what amount 
can be issued without depreciation; and, secondly, that 
there is no adequate security, and, in the nature of things, 
none can exist, against excessive issucs. The paper mo- 
ney of North Carolina, to which the Senator referred, ac- 
cording to the information which I have received, did de- 
preciate. It was called Proc, an abbreviation of the au- 
thority under which it was put forth, and it took one and 
a half and sometimes two dollars of proc. to purchase one in 
specie. But if any one desires to understand perfectly the 
operation of a purely paper currency, let him study the 
history of the Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
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It was established about 15 or 16 years ago, with the con- 
sent of a majority of the people of that State. It is wind- 
ing up and closing its career, with’ the almost unanimous 
approbation of the whole people. It had an authority to 
issue, and did issue, notes to the amount of about two mil- 
lions of dollars. These nutes, upon their face, purported 
an obligation of the bank to pay the holder, on demand, the 
amount in specie; but it was well known that they would 
not be so paid. As a security for their ultimate payment, 
they were, Ist, the notes of individuals supposed to be 
well secured, every note put out by the bank heing repre- 
sented by an individual note discounted. 2d. The funds 
of the State in a prior State bank, amounting to about half 
a million of dollars. 3d. The proceeds of a large body of 
waste lands belonging tothe State. And, 4th. The annu- 
al revenue of the State and public dues, all of which were 
payable in the notes of the Commonwealth Bank. 

Notwithstanding this apparently solid provision for the 
redemption of the notes of the bank, they began to depre- 
ciate shortly after it commenced operation, and in the 
course of a few months they sunk as low as fifty per cont., 
two dollars for one specie dollar. ‘They continued depre- 
ciated for a long time, until after large amounts of them 
were called in and burnt. They then rose in valne, and 
now, when there is only some fifty or one hundred thous- 
and dollars out, they have risen to about par.. This is 
owing to the demand for them, created by the wants of 
the remaining debtors to the bank, and their receivability 
in payment of taxes, The result of the experiment is, 
that, although it is possible to sustain at about par a pure- 
ly paper medium to some amount, if the legislative authori- 
ty which creates it will also create a demand for it, it is 
impracticable to adjust the proportions of supply and de- 
mand so as to keep it at par; and that the tendency is 
always to an excess of issue, ‘The result, with the peo- 
ple of Kentucky, has been a gencral conviction of the mis- 
chiefs of all issues of an irredeemable paper medium, 

Is it practicable for the Federal Government to put down 
the State banks, and to introduce an exclusive metallic 
currency? Jn the operations of this Government, we 
should ever bear in mind that political power is distributed 
between it and the States, and that, whilst our duties are 
few and clearly defined, the great mass of legislative au- 
thority abides with the States. ‘Their banks exist without 
us, independent of us, and in spite of us. We have no 
constitutional power or right to put them down. Why, 
then, seck thoir destruction, openly or secretly, directly or 
indirectly, by discrediting their issues, and by bankrupt 
laws, and bills of pains and penalties? What are these 
banks, now so decried and denounced ? Intruders, aliens, 
enemies that have found their way into the bosom of our 
country against our will? Reduced to their elements, and 
the analysié shows that they consist: Ist, of stockholders; 
2d. debtors; and 3d, bill-holders and other creditors, In 
some one of these three relations, a large majority of the 
people of the United States stand. In making war upon 
the banks, therefore, you wage war upon the people of the 
United States. Tt is nota mere abstraction that you would 
kick, and cuff, and bankrupt and destroy, but a sensitive, 
generous, confiding people, who are anxionsly turning their 
eyos towards you, and imploring relief. Every blow that 
you inflict upon the banks reaches them. Press the banks, 
and you press them. 

True wisdom, it seems to me, requires that we should 
not sesk afler, if we could discover, unattainable abstract 
perfection; but should look to what is practicable in human 
affairs, and accommodate our legislation to the irreversible 
condition of things. Since the States and the people bave 
their banks and will have them, and since we have no con- 
stitntional authority to put them down, our duty is to come 
to their relief when in embarrassment, and to exert all our 
legitimate powers to sustain and enable them to perform, in 


the most beneficial manner, the purposes of their insitu- 
tion. We should embark, not destroy, the fertilizing 
stream which sometimes threatens an inundation. 

We arc told that it is necessary to separate, divorce the 
Government from the banks. Let us not be deluded by 
sounds. Senators might as well talk of separating the 
Government from the States, or from the people, or from 
the country. We are all—people—States—Union—banks, 
bound up and intérwoven together, united in fortune and 
destiny, and all, all entitled to the protecting care of a pa- 
rental Government. You may as well attempt to make 
the Government breathe a different air, drink a different 
water, be Jit and warmed by a different sun from the peo- 
ple! A hard-money Government and a paper-money peo- 
ple! A Government, an official corps—the servants of the 
people—glittering in gold, and the people themselves, their 
masters, buried in ruin, and surrounded with rags. 

No prudent or practical Government will in its measures 
run counter to the long-settled habits and usages of the 
people. Religion, language, laws, the established currency 
and business of the whole country, cannot be easily or sud- 
denly uprooted. After the denomination of our coin was 
changed to dollars and cents, many years elapsed before 
the old method of keeping accounts, in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, was abandoned. And, to this day, there are 
probably some men of the last century who adhere to it. 
Ifa fundamental change becomes necessary, it should not 
be sudden, but conducted by slow and cautious degrees. 
The people of the United States have always been a paper- 
money people. It was paper money that carried us through 
the Revolution, established our liberties, and made us a free 
and independent people. And, if the experience of the 
revolutionary war convinced our ancestors, as we are con- 
vinced, of the evils of an irredeemable paper medium, it was 
put aside only to give place to that convertible paper which 
has so powerfully contributed to our rapid advancement, 
prosperity, and greatness. 


| The proposed substitution of an exclusive metallic cur- 


rency, to the mixed medium with which we have been so 
long familiar, is forbidden by the principles of eternal jus- 
tice. Assuming the currency of the country to consist of 
two-thirds of paper and one of specie; and assuming also 
that the money of a country, whatever may be its compo- 
nent parts, regulates all values, and expresses the true 
amount which the debtor has to pay to his creditor, the ef- 
| fect of the change upon that relation, and upon the prop- 
erty of the country, would be inmost ruinous. All property 
would be reduced in value to one-third of its present nomi- 
nal amounts and every debtor would, in effect, have to pay 
three times as much as he had contracted for. The pres- 
sure of our foreign debt would be three times as great as it 
is, whilst the six hundred millions, which is about the sum 
j now probably due ta the banks from the people, would be 
multiplied into eighteen hundred millions. 

But there are some more specific objections to this pro- 
ject of sub-treasuries, which deserve to he noticed. The 
first is its insecurity. ‘The sub-treasurer and his bondsmen 
constitute the only guaranty for the safety of the immensa 
sums of public money which pass through his hands. Is 
this to be compared with that which is possessed through 
the agency of banks? The collector, who is to be the sub- 
treasurer, pays the money to the bank, and the bank to 
the disbursing officer. Here are three checks ; you propose 
to destroy two of them, and that most important of all, the 
bank, with its machinery of president, directors, cashier, 
teller, and clerks, all of whom are so many sentinels. At 
the very moment when the Secretary of the Treasury tells 
us how well his sub-'Treasury system works, he has com- 
municated to Congress a circular, signed by himself, ex- 
hibiting his distrust in it; for he directs, in that circular, 
that the public moneys, when they amount to a large sum, 
shall be specially deposited with those very banks which 
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he would repudiate. In the State of Kentucky, (other gen- 
tlemen can speak of their respective States,) although it 
has existed but about forty-five years, three treasurers, se- 
lected by the Legislature for their established characters of 
honor and probity, proved faithless. And the history of 
the delinquency of one is the history of all. It commenced 
in human weakness, yielding to carnest solicitations for 
temporary loans, with the most positive assurances of a 
punctual return. In no instance was there originally any 
intention to defraud the public. Wo should not expose 
poor weak human nature to such temptations. How easy 
will it be, as has been done, to indemnify the sureties out 
of the public money, and squander the residuc ? 

2. Then there is the liability to favoritism. In the re- 
cepts, a political partisan or friend may be accommodated 
in the payment of duties, in the disbursement, in the pur- 
chase of bills, in drafts upon convenient and favorable of- 
fices, and in a thousand ways. 

3. The fearful increase of Executive patronage. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of new officers are to be created; for 
this bill is a mere commencement of the system, and all are 
to be placed under the direct control of the President. 

The Senator from South Carolina {Mr. Caruovy] thinks 
that the Executive is now weak, and that no danger is to 
be apprehended from its patronage. I wish to God T could 
sce the subject in the same light that he does. I wish that 
I could feel frec from that alarm at Executive encroach- 
ments by which he and I were so recently animated. When 
and how, let me ask, has that power, lately so fearful and 
formidable, suddenly become so weak and harmless? Where 
is that corps of one hundred thousand office holders and de- 
pendants whose organized strength, directed by the will of a 
single man, was lately held up in such vivid colors and pow- 
erful language by a report made by the Scnator himself? 
When were they disbanded? What has become of proscrip- 
tion? Its victims may be exhausted, but the spirit and the 
power which sacrificed them remain unsubdued. What of 
the dismissing power? What of the veto? Of that prac- 


tice of withholding bills, contrary to the constitution, still | 


more reprehensible than the abuses of the veto? Of Treas- 
ury orders, put in force and maintained in defiance and con- 


Which of all these enormous powers and pretensions 
lias the present Chief Magistrate disavowed? So far from 


disclaiming any one of them, has he not announced his jn- | 
tention to follow in the very footsteps of his predecessor? | 


And has he not done it? “Was it against the person of 
Andrew Jackson that the Senator from South Carolina so 
ably co-operated with us? No, sir, no, sit, no. Tt was 
against his usurpations, as we believed them; against his 
arbitrary administration; above all, against that tremendous, 
and frightful augmentation of the power of the Executive 
branch of the Government, that we patriotically but vainly 
contended. ‘Phe person of the Chief Magistrate is chang- 
ed, but there stands the Excentive power, perpetuated in 
all its vast magnitude, undiminished, reasserted, and over- 
shadowing all the other departments of the Government. 
Every trophy which the late President won from them row 
decorates the Exceutive mansion. Every power which he 
tore from a bleeding constitution, is now in the Executive 
armory, ready, as time and occasion may prompt the ex- 
isting incumbent, whoever he may be, to be thundered 
against the liberties of the people. 

Whatever may have been the motives or the course of 
others, J owe it to myself and to truth to say, that, in de- 
ptecating the election of General Andrew Jackson to the 
office of Chicf Magistrate, it was not from any private con- 
siderations, but because I considered it would be a great 
calamity to my country ; and that, in whatever opposition 
T made to measures'of his administration, which more than 
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realized my very worst apprehensions, I was guided solely 
by a sense of public duty. And I do now declare my 
solemn and unshaken conviction that, until the Executive 
power, as enlarged, extended, and consolidated by him, is 
reduced within its true constitutional limits, there is no 
permanent security for the liberties and happiness of this 
people. 

4. Lastly, pass this bill, and whatever divorce its friends 
may profess to be its aim, that perilous union of the purse 
and the sword, so justly dreaded by our British and Revo- 
lutionary ancestors, becomes absolute and complete. And 
who can doubt it who knows that over the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington, and every sub-treasurer, the 
President claims the power to exercise uncontrolled sway ? 
To exact implicit obedience to his will? 

The message states that, in the process both of collection 
and disbursement of the public revenue, the officers who 
perform it act under the Executive commands; and it ar- 
gues that, therefore, the custody also of the Treasury might 
as well be confided to the Executive care. I think the 
safer conclusion is directly opposite. The possession of 
so much power over the national treasure is just cause of 
regret, and furnishes a strong reason for diminishing it, if 
possible, but none for its increase, none for giving the whole 
power over the purse to the Chief Magistrate. 

Hitherto I have considered this scheme of gub-treasuries 
as if it was only what its friends represent it—a system 
solely for the purpose of collecting, keeping, and disburs- 
ing the public money, in specie exclusively, without any 
bank agency whatever. But it is manifest that it is des- 
tined to become, if it be not designed to be, a vast and 
ramified connexion of Government banks, of which the 
principal will be at Washington, and every sub-treasurer 
The Secretary is authorized to draw on 
the several sub-treasurers in payment for all the disburse- 
ments of Government. No law restricts him as to the 
amount or form of his drafts or checks. He may throw 
them into amounts suited to the purposes of circulation, 
and give them all the appearance and facilities of bank 
notes. Of all the branches of this system, that at New 
York will be the most important, since about one-half of 
the duties is collected there, Drafts on New York are at 
par, or command a premium from every point of the Union. 
Tt is the great money centre of the country. Issued in 
convenient sums, they will circulate throughout the whole 
Union as bank notes, and, as Jong as confidence is reposed 
in them, will be preferred to the specie which their holders 
have a right to demand. ‘They will supply a general cur- 
rency, fill many of the channels of circulation, be a sub- 
stitute for notes of the Bank of the United States, and 
supplant, to a great oxtent, the use of bank notes. The 
necessities of the people will constrain them to use them. 
In this way, they will remain a long time in circulation ; 
and in a few years we sh Il see an immense portion of the 
whole specie of the country concentrated in the bands of 
the branch bank—that is, the sub-treasurer, at New York, 
and represented by an equal amount of Government paper 
dispersed throughout the country. The responsibility of 
the sub-treasurer will be consequently greatly increased, 
and the Government will remain bound to guaranty the 
redemption of all the drafts, checks, or notes (whatever 
may be their denomination) emitted upon the faith of the 
money in his eustody, and, of course, will be subject to 
the hazard of the loss of the amount of specie in the hands 
of the sub-treasurer. If, in the commencement of this 
system, the holders of this Government paper shall be re- 
quired to present it for payment in coin, within a specified 
time, it will he found inconvenient or impracticable lo en- 
force the restriction, and it will be ultimately abandoned. 

Is the Senate prepared to consent to place not only sll 
the specie that may be collected for the revenue of the 
country, at the will of the President, or, which is the same 
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thing, m the custody of persons acting m obedience to his 
will, but to put him at the head of the most powerful and 
influential system of Government banks that ever exist- 
ed? 

It is said in the message, that Government is not bound 
to supply the country with the exchanges which are neces- 
sary to the transaction of its business. But was that the 
language held during the progress of the contest with the 
late Bank of the United States? Was not the expectation 
held out to the people that they would be supplied with a 
better currency, and with better regulated exchange? And 
did not both the late President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury dwell, with particular satisfaction, in several mes- 
sages and reports, upon the improvement of the currency, 
the greater amount in exchange, and the reduction of the 
rates, wider the operation of the State-bank system, than 
existed under the Bank of the United States? Instead of 
fulfilling the proinises then held out, the Government now 
wraps itself up in its dignity—tells the people that they 
expect too much of it; that it is not its business to furnish 
exchanges; and that they may look to Europe for the 
manner in which, through the agency of private bankers, 
the commerce and business of its countries are supplied 
with exchange. We are advised to give up our American 
mode of transacting business, through the instrumentality 
of banking corporations, in which the interests of the rich 
and the poor are happily blended, and to establish bankers 
similar to the Hopes, the Barings, the Rothschilds, the 
Hotinguers, of Europe; houses which require years or 
ages to form and put in successful operation, and whose 
vast overgrown capitals, possessed by the rich exclusively 
of the poor, control the destiny of nations and determine 
the fate of empires! 

Having, I think, Mr. President, shown that the project 
of the administration is neither desirable, nor practicable, 
nor within the constitutional power of the General Gov- 
ernment, nor just; and that it is contrary to the habits of 
the people of the United States, and is dangerous to their 
libertics, I might here close my remarks; but I conceive it 
to be the duty of a patriotic opposition not to confine itself 
merely to urging objections against measures to promote 
the general prosperity, brought forward by those in power. 
Tt has further and higher duties to perform. ‘Chere piay 
be cireuinstances in which the opposition is bound formally 
to prevent such measures as, in its judgment, are demanded 
by the exigency of the times; but if it has just reason to 
believe that they would be unacceptable to those who alone 
can adopt them, and give them eflect, the opposition will 
discharge its duty by suggesting what it believes ought to 
be done for the publie good. 

l know, sir, that I have friends whose partiality has in- 
duced them to hope that I would be able to bring forward 
some healing measure for the disorders which unhappily 
prevail, that might prove acceptable, I wish to God that 
I could realize this hope; but I carmot. The disease is of 
such an alarming character as to require more skill than I 
possess; and [regret to be compelled to fear that there is 
no eflectual remedy but that which is in the hands of the 
suflering patient himself. ; 

Still, under a deep sense of the obligation to which I 
have referred, [ declare that, after the most deliberate and 
anxious consideration of which 1 am capable, I can con- 
ceive of no adequate remedy which does not comprehend 
a national bank as an essential pmt. Lt appears to me that 
a national bank, with such modifications as experience has 
pointed out, and particularly such as would limit its profits, 
exclude foreign influence in the government of it, and give 
publicity to jts transactions, is the only safe and certain 
remedy that can be adopted. ‘The great want of the coun- 
try is a general and uniform currency, and a point of union, 
a seutinel, a regulator of the issues of the local banks; 
and that would be supplied by such an institution, 


I am not going now to discuss, as an original question, 
the constitutional power of Congress to establish a national 
bank. In human affairs there are some questions, and I 


| think this is one, that ought to be held as terminated. 


From several decisions of Congress affirming the power, 
the concurrence of every other department of the Govern- 
ment, the approbation of the people, the concurrence of 
both the great parties into which the country has been di- 
vided, and forty years of prosperous experience with such 
a bank, appear to me to settle the controversy, if any con- 
troversy is ever to be settled. "Twenty-two years ago Mr. 
Madison, whose opposition to the first Bank of the United 
States is well known, in a message to Congress, said: 

s Waiving the question of the constitutional authority 
óf the Legislature to establish an incorporated bank, as 
being precluded, in my judgment, by repeaied recognitions, 
under varied circumstances, of the validity of such an in- 
stitution, in acts of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the Government, accompanied by indications, 
in different modes, of a correspondence of the general will 
of the nation; the proposed bank does not appear to be 
calculated to answer the purposes of reviving the public 
credit, of providing a national medium of circulation, and 
of aiding the ‘I'reasury by facilitating the indispensable an- 
licipations of revenue, and by affording to the public more 
durable loans.” 

To all the considerations upon which he then relied, in 
treating it as a settled question, are now to be added two 
distinct and distant subsequent expressions of the deliberate 
opinion of a republican Congress, two solemn decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, twenty years of 
successful experience, and disastrous consequences quick- 
ly following the discontinuance of the bank. 

Ihave been present asa member of Congress, on the 
occasion of the termination of the charters of both the 
Banks of the United States; took part in the discussion 
to which they gave rise, and had an opportunity of exten- 
sively knowing the opinions of members; and I declare 
my deliberate conviction that, upon neither was there one- 
third of the members in either House who entertained the 
Opinion that Congress did not possess the constitutional 
power to charter a bank. 

But it is contended that, however indispensable a bank 
of the United States may be to the restoration of the pros- 
perity of the country, the President’s opinion against it 
opposes an insuperable obstacle to the establishment of 
such an institution. It will indeed be unfortunate if the 
only measure which can bring relief to the people should 
be prevented by the Magistrate, whose elevated station 
should render him the most anxious man in the nation to 
redress existing grievances. 

The opinion ef the President which is relied upon is that 
contained in his celebrated letter to the Hon. S. Williams, 
and that which is expressed in the message before us. I 
must say, with all proper deference, that no man, prior to 
or after his election to the Chief Magistracy, has a right 
to say, in advance, that he would not approve of a partic- 
ular bill, if it were passed by Congress. An annunciation 
of such a purpose is premature, and contrary to the spirit, 
if not the express provision of the constitution. Accord- 
ing to that instrument, the participation of the President in 
the legislative power—his right to pass upon a bill—is sub- 
sequent and not previous to the deliberations of Congress. 
The constitutional provision is that, when a bill shall have 
passed both Houses, it shall be presented to the President 
for his approval or rejection. His right to pass upon it re- 
sults from the presentation of the bill, and is not acquired 
until it is presented. What would be thought of the judge 
who, before a cause is brought before the court, should 
announce his intention to decide in favor uf a named party ? 
Or of the Senate, which shares the appointing power, if it 
should, before a nomination of a particular individual is 
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made for an office, pass a resolution that it would not ap- 
prove the nomination of that individual ? 

It is clear that the President places his repugnance to a 
Bank of the United States mainly upon the ground that 
the popular will has been twice ‘solemnly and unequivo- 
cally expressed” against it. In this I think the President 
is mistaken. The two occasions to which he is understood 
to refer, are the election of Gencral Andrew Jackson in 
1832, and in his own election in 1836. Now, as to the 
first, there was not, before it took place, any unequivocal 
expression of the opinion of the late President against a 
national Bank. There was, in fact, a contrary expression. 
In the veto message, President Jackson admitted the pub- 
lic convenience of a bank; stated that he did not find 
in the renewed charter such modifications as could se- 
cure his apprabotion, and added that, if he had been applied 
to, he could have furnished the model of a bank that would 
answer the purpose of such an institution. In supporting 
his re-election, therefore, the people did not intend, by the 
exercise of their suflrage, to deprive themselves of a na- 
tional bank. On the contrary, it is within my own knowl- 
edge, that many voted for him who believed in the necessi- 
ty of a bank quite as much as I do. And Iam perfectly 
persuaded that thousands and tens of thousands sustained 
his re-election under the full expectation that a-national 
bank would be established during his second term. 

Nor, sir, can I think that the election of the present 
Chief Magistrate ought to be taken as evidence that the 
people are against a bank. ‘The most that fairly can. be 
asserted is, that he was clected, the expression of his opin- 
ion in the letter to Mr. Williams notwithstanding. The 
question of the election of a Chief Magistrate is a complex 
question, and one of compensations and comparison. AIL 
his opinions, all his qualifications are taken into considera- 
tion, and compared with those of his competitors. And 
nothing more is decided by the people than that the person 
elected is preferred amongst the several candidates. ‘They 
take him as a man takes his wife, for better for worse, with 
all the good and bad opinions and qualities which he pos- 
sesses. You might as well argue that the election of a 
particular person to the office of Chief Magistrate implies 
that his figure, forin, and appearance, exhibit the standard 
of human perfection, as to contend that it sanctions and 
approves every opinion which he may have publicly ex- 
pressed on public affairs. It is somewhat ungrateful to the 
poople to suppose that the particular opinion of Mr. Van 
Buren, in regard to a bank of the United States, consti- 
tuted any, much less the chief recommendation of him to 
their suffrages. It would be more honorable to him and to 
them to suppose that it proceeded from his eminent abili- 
tics, and his distinguished services at home and abroad. 
If we are to look beyond them and beyond him, many be- 
lieve that the most influential cause of his election was the 
endorsement of that illustrious predecessor, in whose foot- 
steps he stands pledged to follow. . 

No, sir, no; the simple and naked question of a bank or 
no bank of the United States was not submitted to the 
people and ‘twice solemnly and unequivocally” decided 
against by them. I firmly believe that if such a question 
were now submitted to them, the response of a vast ma- 
jority would be in the affirmative. I hope, however, that 
no bank will be established or proposed, unless there shall 
be a clear and undisputed majority of the people, and of 
the States in favor of such an institution. If there be one 
wanted, and an unequivocal manifestation be made of the 
popular will that it is desired, a bank will be established. 
The President’s opposition to it is founded principally upon 
the presumed opposition of the people. Let them demon- 
strate that he is mistaken, and he will not separate himsclf 
from them. He is too good a democrat, and the tenor of 
his whole life shows that, whatever other divorces he may 
recommend, the last that he would desire would be one be- 


tween him and the people. Should this not prove to be 
the case, and if a majority should not exist sufficiently 
large to pass a bank charter in spite of the veto, the ulti- 
mate remedy will remain to the people to change their 
rulers, if their rulers will not change their opinions. 

But, during this debate, it has been contended that the 
establishment of a new bank of the United States would 
aggravate existing distresses; and that the specie necesary 
to put it in operation could not be obtained without preju- 
dice to the local banks. 

What is the relief for which all hearts are now so anx~ 
iously throbbing? . It is to put the banks again in motion ; 
to restore exchanges, and revive the drooping business of 
the country. And what are the obstacles? They are, 
first, the foreign debt ; and, secondly, a want of confidence. 
If the banks were to reopen their vaults, it is apprehended 
that the specie would immediately be exported to Europe 
to discharge the foreige debt. Now, if a bank of the Uni- 
ted. States were established, with a suitable capital, the 
stock of that bank itself would form one of the best subjects 
of remittance ; and an amount of it equal to what remains 
of the foreign debt would probably be remitted, retaining 
at home or drawing from abroad the equivalent in specie. 

A great, if not the greatest, existing evil is the want of 
confidence, not merely in the Government, but in distant 
banks, and between the banks themselves. There is no 
tie or connexion binding them together, and they are often 
suspicious of each other. To this want of confidence 
among the banks themselves is to be ascribed that extra- 
ordinary. derangement in the exchanges of the country. 
How otherwise can we account for the fact that the paper 
of the banks of Mississippi cannot now be exchanged 
against the paper of the banks of Louisiana without a dis- 
count in the former of 10 or 15 per cent.; nor that of the 
banks of Nashville, without a discount of 8 or 10 per cent. 
against the paper of the banks of the adjoining State of 
Kentucky? . It is manifest that, whatever may be the me- 
dium of circulation, whether it be inconvertible paper, or 
convertible paper and specie, supposing confidence to ex- 
ist, the rates of exchange in both cases ought to be nearly 
the same. But, in times like these, no bank will allow its 
funds to accumulate, by the operations of exchange, at 
points where no present use can be made of thein. 

Now, if a bank of the United States were established, 
with a proper capital, and it were made the sole depository 
of the public moneys, and its notes were receivable in all 
Government dues, it might commence operations forth- 
with, with a small amount of specie, perhaps not more than 
two millions. ‘That sum would probably be drawn from 
the community, where it is now hoarded and dormant; or if 
it were taken even from the local banks, they would be 
more than compensated in the security which they would 
enjoy, by the remittance of the stock of the new bank to 
Europe, as a substitute for their specie. 

Such a new bank, once commencing business, would 
form a rallying point; confidence would revive, exchanges 
be again regulated, and the business and prosperity of the 
countty be speedily restored. And it is by no means cer- 
tain that there would be any actual augmentation of the 
banking capital of the country, for it is highly probable 
that the aggregate amount of unsound banks, which can 
never resume specie payments, would be quite equal to that 
of the new bank. . . 

An auxiliary resolution might be adopted with salutary 
effect, similar to that which was adopted in 1816, offering 
to the State banks, as a motive to resuine specie payments, 
that their paper should be received for the public dues; or, 
as their number has since that period greatly increased, to 
make the motive more operative, the offer might be confi- 
ned to one or two banks in each State known to be trust- 
worthy. Let them and a bank of the United States com- 
mence specie payments, and all the other sound banks 
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would be constrained, by the united force of public opinion 
and the law, to follow the example. ; 

` If, in contrasting the two periods of 1817 and 1837, 
some advantages for the resumption of specie payments ex- 
isted at the former epoch, others which distinguish the pres- 
ent greatly preponderate. At the first there were none, 
except the existence of a public debt and a smaller number 
of banks. But then an exhausting war had wasted our 
means. Now we have infinitely greater wealth, our re- 
sources are vastly more developed and increased, our pop- 
ulation nearly doubled, our knowledge of the disease much 
better, and, what is of the utmost importance, a remedy, 
if applied now, would be administered in a much earlier 
stage of the disorder. 

A general currency of sound and uniform value is ne- 
cessary to the well-being of all parts of the confederacy, 
but it is indispensable to the interior States. T'he seaboard 
States have each of them banks, whose paper freely circu- 
lates within their respective limits, and serves all the pur- 
poses of their business and commerce at their capitals, and 
throughout their whole extent. The variations, in the 
value of this paper, in passing through those States, from 
one commercial metropolis to another, are not ordinarily 
very great. But how are we of the interior to come to the 
Atlantic cities to purchase our supplies of foreign and do- 
mestic commodities without a gencral medium? T'he paper 
of our own banks will not be received but at a ruinous dis- 
count. We want a general currency, which will serve at 
home, and enable us to carry on our accustomed trade with 
our brethren of the Atlantic States. And such a currency 
we have a right to expect. 

I do not arrogate to myself a right to speak for and in 
behalf of all the Western States; but as a Seuator from 
ono of them, I am entitled to be heard. ‘This Union was 
formed to secure certain general, but highly important, ob- 
jects, of which the common defence, commerce, and a uni- 
form currency were leading ones. "Fo the interior States 
none is of more importance than that of currency. No- 
where is the atlachineut to the Union more ardent than in 
those States; but if this Government should neglect to 
perform its duty, the value of the Union will become im- 
paired, and its very existence in process of time may be- 
come endangered. 1 do believe that between a sound gen- 
eval currency, and the preservation of the Union itself, in 
full vigor and perfect safety, there is the most intimate 
connexion, 

Hf, Mr. President, the remedies which [ have suggested 
wero successful at a founer period of our history, there is 
every reason tu hope that they would again prove effica- 
cious; but lct me suppose that they should not, and that 
some unknown cause, which could not then, should now, 
thwart their operation, we should have, in any event, the 
consolation of knowing thal we had endeavored to profit 
hy the lessons of experionce, and, if they failed, we should 
stand acquitted in the judgment of the people. ‘They are 
beartily tired of visionary schemes and wild experiments, 
They wish to get out of the woods, into which they have 
been conducted, back to the plain, beaten, wide road, which 
they had betare trodden, 

How and when, without such measures as I have sug- 
gested, are the State banks to resume specic payments ? 
They never can resume without concert; and concert 
springs from confidence ; and confidence from knowledge. 
But what knowledge can eight hundred banks, scattered 
over our vast territory, have of the actual condition of each 
other? Tt is in vain that-statements of it be periodically 
published, Tt depends, at fast, mainly upon the solvency 
of the debtors to the bank; and how, whenever their names 
are not known, can that be ascertained ? 

Instead of coming to the aid of these prostrate institu- 
tions, and assisting them by a mild and parental exercise 
of your power, in a mode sanctioned and appooved by ex. 
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perience, you propose to abandon them and the country to 
their fate.. You propose worse: to discredit their paper, 
to distrust them even as special depositories, and to de- 
nounce against them all the pains and penalties of bank- 
ruptcy. . 

How and when will they resume specie payments? Nev- 
er, as far as my information extends, have exertions been 
greater than those which the banks have generally made 
to open again their vaults. It is wonderful that the com- 
munity should have been able to bear, with so much com- 
posure and resignation, the prodigious. curtailments which 
have been made. Confidence re-established, the foreign 
debt extinguished, and a national institution created, most 
of them could quickly resume specic payments. Some of 
them, urged by a high sense of probity, and smarting un- 
der severe reproaches, will no doubt make the experiment 
of resuming and continuing payment in specie. They may 
even go on awhile; but without the co-operation of the 
State banks generally, and without the co-operation of a 
national bank, it is to be apprehended that they will he 
again seized with a paralysis. It is my deliberate convic- 
tion that the preservation of the existence of the State banks 
themselves depends upon the institution of a national bank. 
It is as necessary to them as the Union is to the welfare of 
the States in our political system. Without it, no human 
being can, foresce when we shall emerge from the difficul- 
ties which surround us. It has been my fortuue several 
times to see the country involved in great danger; but 
never before have I beheld it encompassed with any more 
menacing and portentous. 

Entertaining the views which I have presented, it way 

be asksd why I do no not atonce propose the establishment 
of a national bank, I have already adverted to the cause. 
Constituted as Congress now is, I know that such a prop- 
osition would be defeated; and that it would be therefore 
useless to make it. I do not desire to force upon the Sen- 
ate, or upon the country against its will, if I could, my 
opinion, however sincerely and strongly entertained. If a 
national bank be established, its stability and its utility will 
depend upon the general convietion which is felt of its ne- 
cessity. . And until such a conviction is deeply impressed 
upon the people, and clearly manifested by them, it would, 
in my judgment, be unwise even to propose a hank. 
` Of the scheme of the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives] 
I think now as I thought in 1834. I do not believe that 
any practicable connexion of State banks can supply a 
general currency, be asafe depository of the public moneys, 
or act efliciently as a fiscal agent of the General Govern- 
ment. F was not then opposed to the State banks in 
their proper sphere. I thought that they could not be re- 
licd upon to form exclusively a banking system for the 
country, although they were essential parts of a general 
system. . s 

‘The amendment of the Senator, considered as a measure 
to bring about the resumption of specie payments, so much 
desired, I think must fail. . 'The motive which it holds out 
of the receivability in all payments to the Government, of 
the paper of such banks as may resume by a given day, 
coupled with the conditions proposed, is wholly inadequate, 
It is an offer to eight hundred banks; and the revenue pay- 
ment of which in their notes is held out as the inducement, 
amounts to some twenty, or twenty-five millions, To en- 
title them to the inconsiderable extension of their circula- 
tion, which would result from the credit given by Govern- 
ment to the paper of all of them, they are required to sub- 
mit to a suppression of all notes below five dollars, and 
at no very distant period to all below twenty. The en- 
largement of their circulation, produced by making it re- 
ceivable by Government, would be much less than the con- 
traction which would arise from the suppression of the pro- 
hibited notes. Besides, if the quality proposed again to 
be attached to the notos of these local banks was insuficient 
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to prevent the suspension, how can it be efficacious enough 
to stimulate a resumption of specie payments? 

I shall, nevertheless, if called upon to give a vote be- 
tween the project of the administration and the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia, vote for the latter, because it 
is harmless, if it effects no good, and looks to the preser- 
vation of the State banks; whilst the other is fraught with 
mischiefs, as I believe, and tends, if it be not designed, 
to the utter destruction of those institutions. But, prefer- 
ring to either the postponement moved by the Senator from 
Georgia, I shall, in the first instance, vote for that. 

Such, Mr. President, are the views which I entertain 
on the present state of our public affairs. It is with the 
deepest regret that I can perceive no remedy, but such as 
is in the hands of the peuple themselves. Whenever they 
shall impress upon Congress a conviction of that which 
they wish applied, they will obtain it, and not before. In 
the mean time, let us go home and mix with and consult 
our constituents. And do not, F entreat you, let ug carry 
with us the burning reproach, that our measures here dis- 
play a selfish solicitude for the Government itself, but a 
cold and heartless insensibility to the sufferings of a bleed- 
ing people. 

When Mr. Cray had concluded his remarks, 

The question was taken on Mr. Krne’s motion to post- 
pone the hill until December next, and decided in the neg- 
alive, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, 
McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith of 
Indiana, Spence, Tipton, Webster, White, Williams—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 

valhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 

King of Alabama, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Strange, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, Wright 
Young-—27, 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the action on the sub- 
Treasury bill was informally suspended till to-morrow, by 
unanimous consent, and the two following bills were suc- 
cessively taken up and ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, viz: 

The bill to remit the duties on certain goods destroyed 
by the great fire in New York; and 

‘The bill making further provision for the suppression of 
Indian hostilities for 1837, 

Mr, WRIGHT farther stated, that though he was 
anxious for the bill authorizing the deposite of merchandise 
in public stores to be acted on without delay, yet, as the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Carnoun] had ex- 
pressed a wish for its farther postponement, unless the 
Senate wished otherwise, he should pass it by at present, 
and call it up in a few days. 

The Senate then, on motion of Mr. GRUNDY, went 
into the consideration of Executive business, and after- 
wards adjourned. 


Turspay, SEPTEMBER 26. 
ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


‘The joint resolution proposing to close the present ses- 
sion of Congress on the 9th of October, was taken up and 
agreed to, 

Tt was also ordered that the daily meeting of the Senate 
shall hereafter be at 10 o'clock, till otherwise ordered. 


A NATIONAL BANK. 


The Senate, on motion of Mr. WRIGHT, proceeded 
to the consideration of the following resolution, reported 
by the Committee on Finance, on petitions from New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, and other quarters, for a United States 
bank : 


Adjournment of Congress—National Bank. 


(Senare. 


‘* Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioners ought not 
to be granted. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, said he did not see much util- 
ity in acting on a negative resolution of this kind. He 
recollected but one example of a similar resolution, and 
that was during the session of Congress when the declara- 
tion of the late war was made against Great Britain. The 
resolution was offered by that most extraordinary man, 
now no more, Mr. Randolph, of Virginia. Learning that 
the message of Mr. Madison to Congress would recommend 
a declaration of war, he rose in his place, two or three days 
before it was presented, and offered a resolution similar to 
this, that it was inexpedient to declare war against Great 
Britain. It was, however, got rid of, in some way or other, 
without a vote upon it. 

Mr. ©. did not think, as he had declared yesterday, that 
it was expedient to express any opinion on this subject at 
this time ; and he would submit it to gentlemen whether it 
were not better that it should lie onthe table. He thought 
there would be no difference of opinion as the resolution 
now stood under present circumstances. Mr. C. thought 
they had better not now establish a bank of the United 
States, much as it appeared to be necessary to relieve the 
country. But, if it was not to be laid on the table, Mr. C. 
moved to amend it by the following substitute: 

Resolved, That it will be expedient to establish a United 
States bank whenever it shall be manifested that a clear 
majority of the people of the United States are in favor of 
such an institution. 

On this he called for the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. 

Mr. WRIGHT stated that the committee had proceeded 
in the customary mode with the memorials referred to them 
on this subject, and had reported the opinion of the majority 
in the usual manner, leaving their report to the judgment 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY said he did not mean to throw any reflection 
on the committee. But his objection was against making 
a decision, contrary to usage, on the proposition reported by 
the committee, and for no principal purpose except one, 
and that was, that by the character of the vote the people 
might see what little chance there was of getting a United 
States bank. It was contrary to usage to press such a 
question in the negative, unless it was intended to turn it 
into an affirmative, an intention which, at this time, did 
not exist. But, if this should be pressed, Mr. C. trusted 
he would get the sense of the Senate on a resolution which 
he should offer. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, in some points of view, this might 
he considered as connected with other discussions ; and he 
had no objection to its being disposed of without discussion. 
But that was not to be expected, and the discussion would 
interfere with other measures, He moved to postpone it 
till Monday next. 

Mr. PRESTON said he should be glad if the Senator 
would extend his postponement to a later period than Mon- 
day next, as the action upon it would depend much on the 
proceedings of Congress on the propositions which had al- 
ready been submitted. If Congress should continue in 
session, it might be inexpedient. to foreclose themselves on 
this measure; or it might possibly occur that an adminis- 
tration majority of the Senate would yet prefer a United 
States bank. Two propositions had been made before, 
and a third was suggested by a gentleman who spoke yes- 
terday; and it was now proposed to cut off one of the 
means of relief which had been suggested from an eminent 
quarter on that floor. 

Mr. P. would not say that a United States bank was 
inexpedient till he knew what would be more expedient, 
In two weeks such developments might be made as would 
induce him to go for a United States bank; for whatever 
were his feelings towards such a bank, he was not disposed 
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to carry his hostility towards it so far as to destroy the 
country, and see it sacrificed on account of a bank. As 
he yet saw no positive in his course, he would have no ne- 
gative. He would judge of all projects on their merits; 
and if he should now judge between the measure of the 
committee and a United States bank, he would find it dif- 
ficult to make up his mind which to select. A United 
States bank might be dangerous; but he doubted whether 
it would be more dangerous than to divide the Government 
from the States and the people. But pressing either ques- 
tion at this time was premature. A bank of the United 
States was a forlorn hope; and it might be that they would 
be glad to shadow themselves under this impending mass, 
to escape a worse alternative. Mr. P. would suggest, 
therefore, that this subject should be deferred till they could 
see what would he the action of the two Houses on the 
measures already before them. Mr. P. desired light, that 
he might know where they were going, what they were 
doing, and at what they would arrive. He would cut off 
no hope in this dangerous navigation. It was known that 
many regarded a bank as the only remedy: it was so 
among Mr, P.’s own constituents; and he was not willing 
to cut them off from their favorite and only measure with- 
out discussion. Let this be put off for a time; and if 
Congress should adopt nothing proper for the emergency, 
this matter would come up, and would obtain a deliberate 
and dispassionate discussion. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he did not wish to deprive the 
Senate of voting on this question. If it should now be 
postponed till Monday, and it then appeared expedient to 
postpone it further, it might then be done. 

Mr. MORRIS called for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of postponement; which were ordered, and the ques- 
tion of postponement till Monday next was decided in the 
negative, as follows: 

Yrss—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Kent, Knight, McKean, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Swift, 
Webster—15. 

Naxs—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, King of 
Georgia, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Ruggles, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Strange, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, 
White Williams, Wright, Young—30. 

Mr. TALLMADGE moved a substitute to Mr. Crax’s 
substitute, as follows: P 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Senate, a clear 
majority of the people of the United States are opposed to 
the establishment of a national bank, and it is therefore in- 
expedient to grant the prayer of the petitioners. 

On this Mr. BENTON called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and this substitute was carried, as 
follows: i 

Yras—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, Linn, 
Lyon, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Rives, Roane, Robinson, Ruggles, Smith of Connecticut, 
Strange, Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, 
Wright, Young-—29. 

Naxs—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Knight, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Smith of Indiana, Spence, Swift, Tipton, Webster—14. 

To the original resolution, thus amended, Mr. CLAY 
offered the following substitute ; substantially the same as 
the one he offered before: 

Resolved, That whenever it is manifested that a clear 
majority of the people of the United States are in favor of 
a national bank, it ought to be established. 

Mr. C. called for the yeas and nays on this substitute ; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. CALHOUN was understood to say that the com- 


mittee had reported their resolution in the usual form, and 
had supposed that every Senator there would be prepared 
to vote upon it. Mr. C. was prepared to vote upon it at 
any time; but he would willingly, if unprepared, express 
what his opinions of a United States bank were. He was 
here to do his duty; and even if a majority of the people 
thought otherwise, he would act on his own convictions, 
He thought it due to the people of the United States that 
the sentiments of the Senate and House of Representatives 
should be known, and they would then know better how 
to make a selection. 

Mr. PRESTON said he did not think proper to vote for 
either of the two substitutes. He did not know the views 
of the people on this subject; and if he was opposed to a 
bank, and two-thirds of the people were against him, he 
would not surrender his convictions of what was right. He 
was averse to this mode of proceeding. Here was a par- 
liamentary trap, so situated that gentlemen’s sentiments 
could not be expressed on the report. Mr. P. understood 
it. He was brought up in such a way that if he should 
vote against this resolution of the committee he would be 
declared to be in favor of a United States bank, a United 
States bank man, and to be treated accordingly. Such 
legislation he considered inconsistent with the gravity of 
the Senate. If any gentleman were not now in favor of a 
bank, in ten days he might not withstanding be for it, driv- 
en against it, as was the case in regard to the late bank, by 
the circumstances of the times. Mr. P. was not in favor of 
a United States bank; but should he, therefore, show the 
people that he took a United States bank to be worse than 
any thing that could be done? He could not do this; he 
could not consent that this measure should be strangled, 
without knowing what the administration would do. Cut 
off a bank now and they might be driven against it in two 
weeks thereafter. Mr. P. would cut off from nothing, and 
if this plank was floating about them, let it float; it might 
be wanted hereafter. 

It had been said that every gentleman might be suppo- 
sed to have made up his mind on this important matter al- 
ready. But where there were alternative propositions, Mr. 
P. was not prepared to say gentlemen had made up their 
minds before they were discussed. And if gentlemen had 
made up their minds, why push any subject farther in de- 
bate; why discuss the sub-‘T'reasury system, if every gen- 
tleman’s mind was made up? Mr. P. did not wish for de- 
lay more than others; but when he, as well as others, felt 
most anxious for the country, were they not to be indulged 
in debate? 

Mr. P. knew that the majority of the Senate would be 
in favor of the measures of the President’s message; they 
would follow their monitor and record his edicts. This he 
would not do. If he could do no better, he would sustain 
his propositions; and if he should come to the conviction 
that the President had done well and wisely ; that he had 
foreseen coming evils and devised a remedy; that in the 
chair in which he was seated he had been willing to use 
his own hands to strip himself of undue power, to cut 
down his too extensive patronage, to divest himself of the 
terrors of the dangerous means which he possessed, Mr. 
P. would then come forward and acknowledge that he had 
mistaken his character, and would say, you have done well 
and I am of you; I renounce my opposition, and will ad- 
here to you. If these measures which he had suggested 
were the sense and would promote the benefit of the. na- 
tion, no man deserved better of his country. He came in- 
to power with the party and strength of the most powerful 
President, surrounded by that party. But he had done 
the very opposite of cutting down his power. If he had 
done this, Mr. P. would have bowed with gratitude before 
him, told him to march on in the path which he had enter- 
ed, and would have sustained him in it. 

Mr. P, felt that, willing as he would be to support -the 
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administration, if its measures tended to the good of the 
country ; if the present President showed the desire and. 
inclination to abandon the course of usurpation, he could 
not then be unwilling to support the administration; but 
until the administration came over to him, (doing that 
which was right and patriotic,) Mr. P. would not go over 
to the administration. As he was opposed to the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson, so (unless he abandoned his 
principles and his consisténcy) he must remain opposed to 
an administration which was pledged: to fellow in the for- 
met’s footsteps. As to the iminediate question before the 
Senate, Mr. P. was not willing to pass a resolution of this 
kind, prejudging the matter, giving, as it were, a certifi- 
cate to tHe members of the administration, which they 
would carry in their hands before the people at the coming 
elections, and say, ‘‘See, Congress is against a national 


bank; Congress favors our course; it has pronounced its i 


opinion.” Thus Mr. P. looked upon the whole affair as a 
parliamentary trap to catch the Senate unadvisedly into the 
support of men and principles which he was persuaded the 
country could not and would not support. If it would be in 
order, Mr. P. wished to move that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the prayer of the 
“memorialists. 

The CHAIR intimated that the motion was not in order. 

Mr. WRIGHT, in explanation, vindicated the course of 
the committee. He had not proposed the amendment which 
Mr, Puestoy called a trap, 

Mr. W. submitted to the Chair whether the amendment 
of Mr. Crax, of Kentucky, was not out of order, being 
only a reiteration of a former amendment. 

‘The CHAIR (Mr. Hunuann] decided the amendment 
of na Cuar not to be inconsistent with any former amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, said that the only greund 
which the President assumed in his proclamation for his 
opposition against the bank, was the ground that the peo- 
ple were against a bank. There was no doubt the Presi- 
dent would go for a bank if the wishes of the people were 
decidedly expressed in favor of a bank. Mr. C. thought 
this resolution ought not to have been brought forward in 
the manner it had been to obtain an opinion from the Sen- 
ate. It was not the usual course. 

Mr. WRIGHT explained the history of the resolution ; 
it would have been brought forward before this day, but 
that the floor was occupied by some Senator. This was 
the only reason why it had been passed by until this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. CLAY said his amendment had been rendered ab- 
solutely necessary by the course pursued. If the resolu- 
tion had been suffered to take the usual course, and been 
left to lie upon the table without inviting any action of the 
Senate upon it, no Senator would have brought forward 
any proposition. The resolution, with its amendments, 
said virtually to the people of the United States, ** What- 
ever your wishes may be, whatever may be your wants, 
they shall be altogether disregarded.” Mr. Č. thought a 
decided majority would be found in favor of a national 
bank, and therefore his amendment was necessary. 

Mr. SMITH, of Connecticut, said that, as he should 
have to vote on the question, and that his vote might ap- 
pear to be inconsistent, he felt disposed to assign his rea- 
sons for the vote he should give. He was prepared to vote 
against the resolution of the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky in the shape in which he first presented it; but had 
he have done s0, it might have been supposed that he was 
unwilling to be governed by the known voice of the peo- 
ple, and to vote in accordance with their wishes. In the 
first place, he was of opinion that a bank granted by the 
Government of the United States would be unconstitution- 
al; and, until he should be understood upon that point, he 
could never consent to give his vote for a bank in any 
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shape, or under any circumstances. He had been waiting, 
and had expected, to hear the question of constitutionality 


‘of the-bank discussed by some of the learned experienced 


gentlemen on ‘this floor; and, until he was convinced of 
his error by some argument that he had never yet heard, 
it was unnecessary for him to take into consideration the 
subject, or to say any thing upon the question of the expedi- 
ency of establishing a bank. The proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky was, not that we should now act in 
obedience to the will, and in accordance with what we 
consider. the wishes, of the people on this subject, but that 
the people should have another opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments, by leaving the question of bank or no 
bank untouched for the present, so that, by again agitating 
and investigating the subiect, public sentiment might, at 
some future period, be moulded into and assume a different 
shape, and be more favorably inclined to a bank. But his 
opinion was that that period would never occur, and such 
an event would never happen, when a majority of the peo- 
ple would be in favor of a United States bank. To adopt 
thé resolution would be, in effect, to undertake to express 
an opinion as to what this body would do at some future 
period in reference to a different state of things, instead of 
adapting our action to the wants of the people at this time. 
He maintained that it was difficult to act upon the subject 
as it now stood; that we should act for the present, and 
not for the future. He had determined to vote against the 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky ; and, as this 
might have the appearance of giving a vote against the 
voice of the people, he was desirous of accompanying his 
vote with his reasons for it. He had risen for the purpose 
of giving his opinion frankly ; and he would now state that 
he was wholly and entirely, on constitutional grounds, op- 
posed to a bank of the United States. It was his delibe- 
rate opinion, too, that the people did not want a bank. He 
would, therefore, vote against any proposition which sta- 
ted that it now was, or would hereafter be, expedient to 
establish a bank of the United States. 

Mr. ROANGE said that the moment had most unexpect- 
edly arrived when he found himself constrained to say a 
few words to the Senate. He was as yet but little ac- 
quainted with the rules of that honorable body, nor was 
he versed in parliamentary law. The subject, as now pre- 
sented to the Senate, was wrapped in such parliamentary 
involutions, that perhaps, in the votes he might give, he 
would be made to assume, in appearance, a position which 
was not his own. He, therefore, wished to unfold, in the 
briefest possible manner, his full and entire opinion. 

The amendment now before us requires us to declare 
that a majority of the people of the United States are in 
favor of a bank of the United States, and that, therefore, 
we ought to give them one. He, for one, declared that he 
knew not what were the opinions of the people of the Uni- 
ted States on this subject. That body had not, in his opin- 
ion, that question, in any manner, before them; and, if they 
had, had not, as he conceived, the testimony to enable them 
to pass a solemn judgment on it. He did not himself believe 
that such is their opinion—very far from it. Whenever there 
was a large majority of the people of the United States de- 
manding a national bank, he had no doubt but that they 
would have one, but not with his consent, given here or 
elsewhere; and this brings me, Mr. President, to declare 
that, as long as I occupy a seat on this floor, I shall never 
acknowledge but two criteria by which my votes are to be 
controlled. The one is the will—the known, ascertained 
will—of a majority of those who sent me here—my con- 
stituents.. The other, the dictates of my own conscience. 
The opinion, then, of the majority—nay, of all the people 
of the United States, and of all the Senators on this foor— 
would not control him, as long as his constituents were 
opposed toa bank. In order that he might not, by possi- 
bility, be misunderstood by any of the votes he might give 
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on the amendments now offered—lest he may fall into 
some of the “traps” which had been spoken of, if indeed 
any have been set—he would take occasion to go further; 
and declare that if, instead of being a member of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, administering and construing our 
present constitution, he was a member of a convention of 
the people of the United States to remodel their present, 
or form a new, constitution, he would, with manly firm- 
ness, resist a bank as composing one of its features. N 0, 
sir, never, with my consent, shall a power so potent, either 
tor good or evil, constitute a feature in the republic under 
which I live. 

Mr. President, if there are any parliamentary ‘‘ traps” 
set, if there is any unfairness going on, I know nothing of 
it. What is the state of the case? At a very early period 
of the present session of Congress, petitions coming from 
large commercial cities, numerously signed, and from 
Chambers of Commerce, as they are termed, were present- 
ed to the Senate, praying the establishment by Congress 
of a United States bank. ‘These petitions were referred 
to the Committee on Finance, who have reported to this 
their constituent body their opinion that ‘the prayer of 
the petitioners ought not to be granted.” He had some 
little experience in legislation, and he must declare that he 
could not conceive what less the committee could have 
done, such being their opinion; and that if there was any 
‘trap set,” he could not see it in their report. He wish- 
ed, himself, no amendment to that report; he knew of none 
that he would agree to, unless it was to insert in it the 
word ‘unconstitutional,” for he most candidly and em- 
phatically declared it to be his wish to shove away—to put 
out of sight, and out of hope-that ‘plank”—that rotten 
plank” as he thought it—which it was so much desired 
should be kept floating about in this chamber. He, for 
me, was ready and willing boldly to swim his course 
through the sea of troubles in which we are, and firmly to 
grasp the solid rock of the constitution. 

Mr. CALHOUN thought it due to the people that there 
should be a distinct expression of the opinion of this body 
on this subject. The country was in an unsettled state, 
and to come to some decision was the: best relief. He 
should vote for the original resolution. 

Mr. C, then adverted to the remarks of Mr. Parson. 
He had understood his colleague to intimate, that whoever 
supported one act of the administration supported it in all 
its acts, and was therefore an administration man. His 
colleague’s inference appeared to him very extrordinary. 

Mr. PRESTON said that if he approved of the most 
prominent and most important measure of the administra- 
tion, then, though he might differ on some few other points, 
he certainly should consider himself to be an adwinistra- 
tion man. Tf he made the amende honorable to Mr. Van 
Buren, he was not therefore necessarily supposed always 
to vote for all his measures; if in the main, if in general 
principles and policy, or in support of his great and pri- 
mary scheme, he went with him, that was being an admin- 
istration man. Tf, on the other hand, (though he might 
even vote for minor administration measures, when he 
thought them beneficial,) he was opposed to the great 
measures, to the general policy and leading principles of 
the administration, if he opposed his one great plan, that 
was being an opposition man. He (Mr. P.) was at this 
Moment an opposition man. He was opposed, strongly 
opposed, to the wild schemes and new experiments of the 
administration ; he was opposed to its great measure of di- 
vorcing the Government from the States and the people, 
and therefore (though, while so opposed, he would yet go 
with it for any measure of sound policy and real good to 
the country) he was an opposition man. Those who had 
placed themselves in the contrary position were unques- 
tionably administration men. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he was astonished that his col- 
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league should entertain such an opinion. Mr, C. differed 
with him on that point.’ I (said Mr. C.) am not an ad~ 
ministration man, nor any other man’s man, but I am my 
own man. I belong to the smallest party in the country. 
I am simply an honest nullifier. [A laugh.} I go (con- 
tinued Mr. C.) for my own object, which is sometimes a 
good deal ahead. My object is to arrest usurpation, and 
first and chiefly Congressional usurpation against the 

tates; after that, of the President against Congress, I 
| know well (said Mr. C.) my latitude and my longitude: I 
; keep a log-book and a good reckoning. I know the posi- 
tion of parties on all sides, and I am pursuing a course 
which nothing shall drive me from. I know where the 
administration party is; its reckoning has run out, and it 
has only one alternative, namely, to go back to the old 
republican principles of 1827: the principles of that day 
were those of the old State rights party of the country, 
Now (said Mr. C.) I see a great change on both sides; 
through the disturbing influences of that great man, though 
he thought him an erroneous man, (General Jackson, ) the 
Jackson party was near destruction, and nothing was left 
to it but to fall back upon the old State rights ground of 
1827. Executive usurpation was now at an end. As to 
what he had done to obtain a victory over Executive usur- 
pation, he went for that. He had pursued that course to 
guard against what he foresaw would end in six or seven 
years. Tam (said Mr. C.) against Congressional usurpa- 
tion more than against Executive; and if so, where am I 
now situated but in the old republican rank of 18272 Ag 
far as they act with me, I go for them; if they do not act 
with me, I do not go for them. I am not a Van Buren 
man, nor an anti-Van Buren man, but a plain, honest 
nullifier. 

Mr. PRESTON said he felt himself under the necessity 
of making a few remarks. As for himself, he was in op- 
position to the administration. He did not see that the 
administration was come over to him, and until they come 
over to me, or I am gone over to them, it is impossible for 
me to be an administration man. It would indeed give 
him (Mr. P. said) great pleasure if he could discover that 
the rulers who had governed, ov rather he ought to say 
who had domineered over us so long, were now exhausted 
in their misrule, and, from the necessity of their situation, 
had come back to good old principles. Nothing would 
give him more happiness than to find that the Jackson 
party, by the mere infusion of Van Burenism, had been 
cured at once of all that was wrong in it, and had come 
back to old principles. But, in spite of his disposition to 
wish for the best, he must confess that he could not see 
they had changed; he could not perecive a shadow of turn- 
ing. So far from any return te good principles, to sound 
policy, to wise measures—so far from exhibiting any desire 
to heal the bleeding wounds of our bleeding country, they 
persevered, unchanged by experience, unmoved by the 
desolation around, in the prosecution of schemes fatal to 
the peace and prosperity of the country. They went on- 
ward in the experiments of their political alchymy, and, 
after bursting one set of vessels, they are now getting up 
another scheme, preparing to make another burst, pressing 
upon us other experiments, other expedients, equally wild. 
What! are they changed? Are they not now urging upon 
the country another experiment, which I profess before 
God I believe to be more frightful and alarming in the dis- 
tress and ruin it will spread around, than if a foreign army 
were to march over the land, and lay waste all before it, 
from Maine to Louisiana! It is an experiment which it 
will cost all the property in the country to make! An ex- 
periment, which, if we judge by the past, by what has 
just happened, at the end of three or four years, when the 
country is down in complete and utter ruin, when the 
clamor of universal distress will call us together again as 
we have been called now, then they will again come for- 
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ward with the same sang froid as they do now, and will 
ask leave to make another experiment, denouncing at the 
same time in bitter terms-the vety experiment which a 
year before they had declared to be the only salvation! 
Not the high respect and veneration (said Mr. P.) which 
T entertain for my honorable colleague [Mr. Carnoux] 
can induce me to say that I think the Van Buren party is 
changed—that it is now suddenly and in a moment, with- 
out any evidence to prove it—with much evidence to the 
contrary—that it is now exactly the reverse of what it was 
before! Are they now wise—by necessity? Are they 
‘now virtuous—hy necessity? Are they now patriotic—by 
necessity? Are they not now any longer the spoils party ? 
Are they not still the experimenting, the expunging, the 
patronage party? Has necessity produced any change in 
them? Do they relax their measures—do they return to 
eound experience—have they become wise, or moderate, or 
patriotic, by necessity ? ` 

When, sir, (said Mr. P.,) I think they have changed, 
then, but not till then, I will act cordially with them; I 
will unite with them if it be to bless, but not to curse the 
country. Then, sir, when I see a change, when facts ex- 
hibit it, I will make them the amende honorable. Bat, sir, 
(continued Mr. P.,) I fear, I greatly fear, (for I have, per- 
haps unfortunately, fallen into a habit of distrust, ) I fear, 
sir, that the period, the end of Execntive usurpation, is 
not arrived, In better times it began, and now, in times 
such as these, with such fearful evidences, such direful 
menaces, such alarming symptoms, such threatening prop- 
ositions before us, I say, is it now we are to conclude it is 
suddenly ended? I see no change, no symptoms of 
change; they ate non alter, sed idem. And as to the 
prospect of change, the suggestion of the administration 
for this divorce scheme is pregnant with the most frightful 
dangers of Executive power; it lays the foundation of an 
impregnable fortress of Executive patronage; it gives us 
the promise of a terrible hereafter. - I do not think (said 
Mr. P.) the country is going to try it; but if it does, then 
God grant it may be prosperous ! 

Mr. P. then proceeded to comment upon the resolution 
before the Senate, proposing to declare that a bank of the 
United States is a measure repudiated by the Senate. He 
was not willing to vote for this proposition, because it 
would put him in a false attitude before the country. He 
did not think a bank of the United States expedient at this 
time, but he was not therefore going to pledge himself that 
he never would adopt one. On the contrary, of all meas- 
ures proposed, he would support the best; and if none 
should be proposed so good as a national bank, then, rather 
than see the country continue to suffer, he would gladly 
adopt that as a dernier resort. But he was not going to 
pledge himself as the Senator from Virginia had done, that 
in no case, not even if it were the only means to rescue 
the nation from ruin, that even then he would not adopt 
it! The administration proposes its divorcee scheme, and a 
hard-money currency ; othèrs propose the State banks, If 
neither of these is adopted, there remains no other remedy 
but a bank. Mr. P. was not inclined to go for a bank 
now, but he could not tell what might become of us! I 
think (said Mr. P.) if the hard-moncy and divorce plan is 
adopted, then, after passing through a course of unheard- 
of ruin, we shall be driven by the curses of our constitu- 
ents from the carcer of fantastical experiments—we shall 
be driven to adopt a bauk! Though a national bank were 
a thousand times blacker than its opponents have painted 
it, we shall fecl at last that nothing can be blacker than 
what we have gone through; and the country will fly to 
escape from agitation and alarm, from attacks upon the 
property of the people—the country will fly, and it ought 
to fly, to a measure which will give it rest. The hard- 
money scheme will eventually bring forth the United States 
Bank, through a travail of unheard-of agony. IT am not 
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now inclined to vote for the United States Bank, but I do 
confess Í have an inclination that way on account of the 
envenomed war which has been carried on against it—car- 
ried on with the extreme of personal animosity. I think 
I know the spirit of my countrymen, and that they would 
be inclined to lift up the oppressed, and favor those who 
had been trampled under foot; that they would be more ` 
disposed to wage war against those who had carried on this 
bitter warfare, than continue to persecute the fallen, I 
might say, for righteotisness’ sake. 

Mr. P. said he regarded the introduction of this question 
concerning the bank as a torch thrown into the discussion, 
the object of which was to tum off the Senate from the 
able discussion of the measures of the administration, to 
rouse the country by the use of a catch-word, and to pre- 
sent a false issue. He, however, wished to see the dis- 
cussion of the subjects before the Senate proceed in a dis- 
passionate manner; he did not wish the tocsin of bank war 
again to be sounded ; he disavowed the issue now attempt- 
ed tobe rased. He would not pledge himself never to 
vote for a national bank under any cheumstances. ‘There 
might arise circumstances when no other alternative would 
be left, as was the case formerly with Mr. Madison, and 
with the whole republican party. IIe therefore wished the 
resolution to be treated with a negation which would have 
no influencing effect upon the people; whereas an affirma- 
tive declaration, such as it were now attempted to pass, 
was, as he thought, a Parliamentary trap for the Senate, 
intended to prejudge the case before the people. It was 
not usual (Mr. P. further remarked) to call up negative 
propositions, to be discarded, and, when they were positive 
negations, they were not necessary. This was not going 
to produce any effect with the people. If they could agree 
on any proposition, things would be in a better condition, 
for they would at least be in a course of experiment. But 
there would be difficulties in the way. If the hard-money 
and divorce scheme should be carried, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would carry it into effect. But if the State bank 
system should be laid at the door of the Executive, Mr. P. 
doubted the nurture which it would receive, and nursing it 
would need. Mr. P. saw a great many practical difficul- 
ties. Each party, he thought, would consent that bis 
measure should not be adopted, if that of his adversary 
might fail first. In these dangerous times they could not 
be carried into effect; they would want that motherly feel- 
ing, which would help them to go before leaving them to 
themselves, 

Mr. ALLEN said he did not rise for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in the discussion which had occurred most un- 
expectedly. He understood the question before the Sen- 
ate was on the adoption or rejection of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky. He would not in- 
terpose between the two Senators fron: South Carolina, or 
in any manner increase the conflict of their conflicting 
He should vote against the amendment, be- 
cause, in his opinion, it involved a bare abstraction, and, 
as such, was not proper in its nature to be acted upon, nor 
did it deserve existence in that body. It was revolutionary 
of the constitution of the Government. It proposed that 
the Senate of the United Statesshould declare that, in their 
opinion, without regard to the administration, a majority 
of the people of this Union were to pass laws for the Gov- 
ernment. It was to annihilate that body itself, into which 
the States threw a majority, in distinction frum the people. 
He would not vote for a resolution of a revolutionary cha- 
racter, to annul and annihilate the body that established it. 
What was the object of the constitution? It was to have 
the sovereign States represented by the Senate. And yet 
this body, created to defend the rights of the States as sov- 
ereigns, was, by the proposition of the Senator, to raise the 
hand of a suicide to its own throat. 

But, again, what was the proposition as to matter of 
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fact? It was vague and indefinite. It was, that whenev- 
er a majority of the people of the United States should be 
in favor of a United States bank, it ought to be chartered 
by Congress. But what kind of a bank? One within 
this District, over which Congress had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion? Or, like the former bank, with power to create 
branches in the States? Which did the Senator mean? 
If the latter, with what propriety could he call on Mr. A., 
a Sengtor from Ohio, to say, regardless of the whole peo- 
ple of that State, that he was in favor of a bank, and ready 
to intrade it into that State, from which they had struggled 
so hard to expel it. 

But. what was the force of this resolution? It was a di- 
rect invitation to the bank to enter the political canvass for 
the next four years; to combine and confederate for the pur- 
pose of extorting a charter. The late bank, in defiance of 
the known will of the people of Ohio, and in contempt of 
her constitutional rights, maintained a branch in that State, 
and laughed at her sovereignty. 

And was Mr. A. to goin favor of a bank, it might be 

such a bank as that; and was he to be called on to support 
it on that floor? To vote that it ought to be chartered, 
because a majority of the people of the Union were in favor 
of it, when perhaps every man in Ohio might be against it? 
He would not do it. The resolution was a nullification of 
the States of the Union, as organized by the constitution of 
the Government. There might be a large majority of the 
people of the Union in favor of a bank, while the majority 
of the States were opposed to it. If the people were to de- 
cide, and not the States, let Ohio have her relative strength. 
The effect of the resolution, and of offering it, was to bring 
the bank into the political field, for the purpose of restoring 
this defunct institution, And why? Because the people 
once expelled it, they would now call it up to regulate the 
revenue, and to show that Mr. Biddle’s bank was unjustly 
expelled. If the people had erred in its expulsion, might 
they not err in its revival? In the opinion of some, the 
people always erred, because they acted against it; and 
now they had erred because they bad once expelled it. 

Mr. TALLMADGE said he had voted against postpon- 
ing the subject, because he thought, if postponed, it would 
not be discussed. But after the vote on the’ resolution, 
that the sense of the majority of the people of this Union 
was opposed to a bank, ought it not to be granted to be a 
sufficient indication of the sense of the Senate? He there- 
fore moved to lay the whole on the table. 

On the call of Mr. KING of Alabama, the yeas and 
nays were ordered on this motion; and it was decided in 
the negative, as follows: A 

Yuas—Messrs, Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Fulton, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, 
McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Smith of Indiana, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Webster—20. 

Naxs—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Grundy, King of Alabama, 
Linn, Lyon, Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane. 
Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, 
White, Williams, Wright, Young—26. 

Mr. RIVES said that if the amendment of the Scnator 
from Kentucky should be rejected, then he would feel him- 
self bound to vote against that of the Senator from New 
York, and for the reasons which had been so stated hy the 
gentleman from Ohio. The terms of the amendment were 
objectionable, in his opinion, because they seem to over- 
look a fundamental principle in the organic law of the 
Union. ‘The relation which the States bore in our system, 
had been so strongly and ably argued and shown, that he 
would not say one additional word on the subject. Even 
if the gentleman from Kentucky were disposed to modify 
his amendment, so as to read, “that whenever a clear ma- 
jority of the people and the States should manifest a desire 
for the establishment of a bank of the United States, then 


a bank of the United States shall be established,” then he 
should be opposed to it as an abstract proposition. We 
came not here to speculate upon what would be proper to 
do as to the future, but we came to devise and to adopt 
such measures as might, in our judgment, meet the exist- 
ing exigencies of the country. We were responsible for 
our acts, and we must not do any thing of an equivocal 
character. And, he would say further, that this proposi- 
tion was not merely abstractory, but was nugatory. To 
say that whenever a majority of the people of the States 
deem it expedient a bank of the United States ought to be 
established, was wholly needless, because then, so far as 
the legislative department of the Government was concern- 
ed, it would be established. But, in our Senatorial capa- 
city, we ‘had nothing to do with the collective opinions of 
the people of the United States. Every member was to 
look to his particular constituents; he was not to look to 
the aggregate majority. - ; 

He maintained that gentlemen on the other side were 
bound to meet the issue of a bank of the United States. 
The memorials on the subject of a bank had been present- 
ed here, and we were bound to discharge our duty and an- 
swer them. He would say that it was proper that we 
should act upon them. It was incumbent upon us to dis- 
pose of them. © - 5 ; 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky had argued that 
a bank of the United States was the only remedy for the 
present distress which pervaded the community. That, he 
(Mr. R.) believed, was not the opinion entertained by a 
majority of the Senate, nor of the other branch of Con- 
gress, nor of the States, nor the people, Then how im- 
portant it was, this being the state of things, that the sense 
of the Legislature should be expressed in regard to every 
remedy proposed? We should have a decision upon the 
sub-Treasury scheme, in acting upon the bill reported from 
the Committee upon Finance; and also upon the State 
bank deposite, in acting upon the bill introduced by him- 
self. 

Were we, he would ask, to act upon them, and not give 
any response as to the other remedy proposed, to wit: the 
establishment of a United States bank? In his opinion, 
we should neglect our duty if we pursued this course. For 
one, he was prepared to give his verdict on it, and he pre- 
sumed that there was not a Senator on that floor who was 
nol so prepared. If the object of gentlemen was to make 
an appeal to the nation by discussions on that floor, he 
would not unduly precipitate the discussion. But he would 
repeat that he was for meeting the question now. It was 
an issue in the cause upon which an answer ought to be 
returned.. It was impossible, in the present state of the 
public mind, that the business of the community could pro- 
ceed on any satisfactory footing till the legislative authori- 
ty had spoken on every branch of the subject. 

. It was for these reasons that he should vote against the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, and then against 
that of his friend from New York, which would bring us 
lo a naked vote on the resolution reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance, which presented the question of the estab- 
lishinent of a national bank in the simplest and most une- 
quivocal form. 

Mr. BENTON expressed his gratification as a North 
Carolinian, at the auspicious commencement of his Sena- 
torial career by the Senator from Ohio who had just taken 
his seat, [Mr. Attzy.] He (Mr. A.) was born in the 
State of Nathaniel Macon, and delivered sentiments worthy 
of the school of that great patriot, and delivered it in a style 
to adorn his station. He had the elevated and constitu- 
tional view of the subject, and shown himself to be the de- 
fender of the compromises on which this Union was found- 
ed, and without which it cannot be maintained. The first 
of these compromises is found in the structure of this Sen- 
ate, and its participation in the legislative power. Here 
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the States are represented as sovereign States, and each is 
equal; and this is for the protection and preservation of the 
weaker States. Thus, no measure can become law, ex- 
cept by a double sanction—the sanction of the majority of 
numbers in the House of Representatives, and the sanction 
of the majority of the States on this floor. : The proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuay,] to declare 
that a national bank ought to be established when a major- 
ity of numbers is for it, (which majority, by-the-by, can- 
not be ascertained by ‘petitions, but by votes,) goes to 
knock off one leg from the constitution, and one without 
which it cannot stand. It goes to the annihilation of the 
Senate, of the small States, and of the constitution. : 

Mr. B. animadverted upon the extraordinary scene of the 
day—the Bank of the United States manoeuvering to avoid 
a judgment on this floor, and endeavoring to escape the 
condemnation she has brought upon herself. - How does 
this question come before the Senate? Upon petitions for 
a national bank. Whence originated these petitions? 
From New York, where the blank forms were prepared, 
and despatched. to all parts of the Union, with a letter of 
instructions, to employ active agents to get signatures, and 
forward them to Congress in September. Such ready- 
made petitions camo to St. Louis—were printed over 
again—the blanks filled up—and put into the hands of the 
city collector to get names. ‘This is the way it was done 
in St. Louis, and doubtless it was done so in other places. 
Many of the petitions which had come here, he knew to be 
copies of the New York form. Well, these petitions were 
referred to the Finance Conmittce; they report that the 
prayer of the petitioners ought not to be granted; that re- 
port decides nothing unless it is confirmed by the vote of 
the Senate, and that vote of the Senate is now what we 
ask, aud what the friends of the bank are manoeuvering to 
avoid. ‘The bank is defeated by the people in this attempt 
to storm a new charter out of Congress. The people have 
not moved in her behalf; few are the petitions, even thus 
stimulated from New York, which have comein. The 
bank is sinking faster than ever. Since May last, she has 
beon plunging into the gulf of perdition. ‘The paucity of 
the petitions prove it; the vote of this day will prove it; and 
seeing this fate, her friends are playing out all their skill, 
exerting all their tactics, to extricate her from the doom of 
condemnation! condemnation upon this floor, where a few 
years ago she had almost two to one, But she cannot es- 
cape; the mortifying doom is at hand. She will be con- 
demned; for these petitions are for her-—for the present 
miscalled Bank of the United States—though nominally 
fora bank. ‘Che whole proceeding, in Congress and out 
of Congress, is in reference to her; and this is proved by 
every thing that is said or done. e 

Mr. B. concurred with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives] that the Senate ought to reject all amendments, 
and vote upon the report of the committee alone—even the 
amendment which had already been adopted—that of the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Tanumavce.] He had 
voted for that amendment, and should still maintain it to 
be true; but the parliamentary course was to vole upon the 
report of the committee, because that, and that alone, was 
a response to the petitions. TE J ae 

Mr. BLACK was understsood ‘to say that the petition 
which he had presented had not been got up by the agen- 
cy of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, but 
originated with the people themselves. If he had had rea- 
son to believe that the petition had not, he, most certainly, 
would not have presented it. 

Mr. BENTON replied, and said it was no doubt truc that 
the Senator had not presented any memorials of the cha- 
racter which he (Mr, B.) had mentioned. But he (Mr. 
B.) had himself presented one from St. Louis, which was 
copied from the New York petitions, and others of the same 
description had also been presented here. 


Mr. WALKER said he should vote against the amend- 
ment, because he was desirous of meeting directly the main 
question presented in the resolution of the Committee on 
Finance. He was elected to his present station as the 
avowed opponent of the creation by Congress of any bank 
of the United States. Since that period he had seen no 
occasion to change his views upon that subject. The cre- 


‘ation of a national bank at this time, with a capital ade- 


quate to regulate all the State banks-of the Union, would 
but increase the existing embarrassments, by the new de- 
mand it-would create for more, funds and more specic, to 
put it into operation. Mr. W. also believed that such a 
bank, with a capital and powers adequate for these pur- 
poses, would be dangerous to the liberties of the country. 
The issye of bank or ne bank was made in the pending elec- 
tions in Mississippi; and he (Mr. W.) both before his de- 
parture from the State, and since his arrival here, had been 
repeatedly threatened with legislative instructions to sup- 
port such an institution. -'To such menaces he had ever 
given but one answer; that if instructed by the Legislature 
to support the establishment by Congress of such an insti- 
tution, he would most cheerfully resign his station in the 
Senate, that the State he represented might choose a Sena- 
tor who could vote for the creation of a national bank. 
Deeply, most deeply, as he valued the honor of represent- 
ing in this body the people of Mississippi, it was an honor 
not to be purchased by a sacrifice of principles which he 
believed inseparably connected with the liberties of the 
American people. Those principles he had fully avowed 
at the period of his election, and he could not desert or 
abandon them. . . 

- The question was taken on Mr. Cray’s substitute, and 
negatived as follows: . : 

Yuas—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Davis, Kent, Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Smith of Indiana, Spence, Swift, Webster—14, 

Nars—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Ala- 
bama, King of Georgia, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, 
Rives, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Stange, 
Tallmadge, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, 
Young—26. 

The question was then taken on the substitute of Mr. 
‘Tavumavexr, (once adopted by a vote of 29 to 14,) and it 
was now rejected by the following vote. 

Yeas—Messrs. Linn, Nicholas, Tallmadge—-3 

Naxs—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden. Davis, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
Kent, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Lyon, 
McKean, Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, 
Roane, Robbins, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Smith 
of Indiana, Spénce, Strange, Swift, Tipton, Walker, Wall, 
Webster, White, Williams, Wright, Young—43. 

‘Che original resolution as reported by the committee, 
was then adopted as follows: 

. Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, McKean, Mor- 
ris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Roane, Robin- 
son, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, 'Fallmadge, Walker, 
Wall, White,. Williams, Wright, Young—31. 

_ Nays—Messrs,. Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Kent, Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, Smith 
of Indiana, Spence, Swift, Tipton, Webstcr—14. 


SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of the sub- 
Treasury bill. 

Mr. MORRIS moved to amend the bill as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert the 
following: 
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authorized by existing laws to be paid out by the United 
States, nor of any bank that shall issue notes of a less de- 
nomination than five dollars, shall hereafter be received in 
payment to the United States for lands, dutics, taxes, or 
other dues, or to the Post Office Department, for postage, 
fines, forfeitures, or on any other account; and the joint 
resolution entitled ‘a resolution relative to the more ef- 
fectual collection of the public revenue, approved thirtieth 
of April, eighteen hundred and sixteen, shall be so suspend- 
ed in its operations that bank notes shall cease to be receiv- 
able in payment as aforesaid, as follows: from and after the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, not 
more than three-fourths of any payment to be made to 
the United States for lands, duties, taxes, or other ducs, 
shall be received in bank notes: after the first day of J anuary, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, not more than one-half 
shall be so received : from and after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and forty, not more than one-fourth shall 
be so received ; and from and after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, the aforesaid resolution 
shall be repealed, and all payments to the United States for 
lands, duties, taxes, or other dues, and all payments to the 
Post Office Department for postage, fines, forfeitures, or 
on any other account, shall be in gold and silver coin only, 
or in such notes, bills, or public securities, issued under the 
authority of the United States, as shall be directed to be re- 
ceived by law: and from and after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, every oflicer or agent en- 
gaged in making payments or disbursements on account of 
the United States, or of the Post Office Department, shall 
make such payments or disbursements in gold and silver 
coin only, or in such notes, bills, or public securitics, as 
shall be authorized by law to be so paid or disbursed; and 
every disbursing officer, or agent, who shall noglect, evade, 
elude, or violate the provisions of this section, shall be dis- 
missed from the service, and shall also forfeit all compensa- 
tion which shall then be due such officer or agent: Provi- 
ded, always, That no bank note shall he received in pur- 
suance of this or any other act of Congress, other than the 
notes of hanks who discharge their liabilities and redeem 
their notes in specie on demand.” 

The amendment, after some conversation, 
by Mr. Caxuoun as a modification of his own amend- 
ment. A 

The modified amendment was then ordered to be print- 
ed; and, 

On motion of Mr. LYNN, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of Executive business, and, on opening the 
doors, adjourned. ; 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 
SUB-TREASURY BILL, 


The bill imposing additional duties on public officers, 
making them depositaries of the public revente, together 
with Mr. Cannouy’s amendment thereto, being taken up, 

Mr. WALKER rose and said: the Senator from Ken. 
tucky [Mr. Cray] has just explained to the Senate the 
causes which, in his judgment, had produced the existing 
embarrassments. Among these causes, he enumerated the 
effort made last year in this body to reduce the tariff, 'Phis 
position appears to me most extraordinary. The manufac- 
turing, as well as every other interest in the United States, 
had been greatly stimulated by the wonderful expansion of 
the bank paper system; and if it had been checked, as the 
Senator from Kentucky supposed, by that eflort to reduce 
the tariff, the overaction of the manufacturing interest had 
been so far diminished, and the revulsion which followed 
must have proved less disastrous in its resulis. If, indeed, 
the artificial stimulus of an augmented tariff had been su- 
peradded to the expanding influence of the banking sys- 
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tem, the manufacturing interest would only have been lifted 
for the time to a greater height-of seeming prosperity, to 
have received, from the revulsive shock which followed, a 
fall more fatal in all its consequences. If, then, the man- 
ufacturing interest, as is clearly shown, received no injury 
from the effort in this body in February last to reduce the 
tariff, still less could that failure have affected injuriously 
any other great interest. It was sufficient, in answer to 
this argument of the Senator from Kentucky, to say, that 
this effort to reduce the tariff was unsuccessful. But if it 
had succeeded, I cannot perceive how a reduction of the 
taxes of the people could have increased or brought on the 
present disasters. On the contrary, I shall endeavor to 
prove hereafter, in the course of this address, that the re- 
duction of the revenue to the wants of the Government 
would have greatly alleviated, if not altogether prevented,. 
the existing embarrassments. The money would have re- 
mained in the pockets of the people, and would not have 
gone into the- deposite banks, to have augmented their 
funds, and increased that inundation of paper money, in 
the reflux of which we now find wrecked and stranded all 
the great interests of the country. 

But the Senator from Kentucky, as the great and dis- 
tinguished champion of the tariff policy, might well opposes 
the measure now under consideration. ‘That measure was 
to continue, uow-and forever, the existing separation be- 
tween the banks and the General Government. This fatal 
union of bank and State, it seemed to have been overlook- 
ed, was clearly calculated to produce a powerful alliance 
between the banking and tariff policy. So long as the 
banks are continued as depositories of the revenues of this 
Government, it is their interest to increase those revenues, 
and thus augment their deposites and dividends. By in- 
creasing the tariff, the banks then increase our revenues, 
and augment their deposites and profits. Hence, it is, 
that, with so few exceptions in this body, the friends of the 
tariff are found united in the effort to restore the former con- 
nexion between the Government and the banks as the depos- 
itories of the public revenue. The re-alliance between the 
tariff and the banking policy would be most formidable in- 
deed, and should be resisted at every step of its progress by 
the great agricultural interest of the country. There was 
too much reason to fear that the great battle between the 
friends and opponents of free trade must be fought over 
again in 1842, when the tariff reached the lowest point in 
the scale of descending graduation. I look forward to that 
period as the most critical in the future history of the coun- 
try. It would then, perhaps, be finally decided, whether 
the tariff should be permitted to remain at the revenue stand- 
ard, or whether it should be augmented and enlarged, to 
advance one favored interest by spuliations committed upon 
another—by the collection of taxes beyond the wants of the 
Government. In looking forward to this period, and the 
final adjustment of this great question at that time, I can 
vote for no measure which would make it the interest of 
the banks to augment our tariff and revenues, with a view 
to the increase of their deposites and dividends. he 
banking interest of the country was already great and pow- 
erful. Ft consisted now of eight hundred and twenty-three 
banks, and what might be the number in 1842, if again 
stimulated by heavy deposites, no human foresight could 
predict or determine; but if, in the next five years, it aug- 
mented in the same geometrical ratio as the last, we should 
have in 1842 nearly sixteen hundred banks, with a capital 
approaching one thousand millions of dollars, Especially~~ 
judging of the future by the past—would this increase in 
the number of banks be greatly promoted by reuniting them 
with the Government as depositories of the revenue. And 
shall I, a Senator froma State raising now nearly one-fourth 
of the great staple of the South, and destined socn to stand 
at the head of the great exporting States in the Union— 
shall I aid, by my vote, in bringing either now or in 1842, 
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this great banking interest of the country in aid of, and al- 
liance with, the tariff policy ? 

But if the re-alliance between the banks and the Govern- 
ment would consummate the union between the banking 
and tariff interests, the discontinuance of the banks as de- 
positories of the revenue, under the provisions of this bill 
and its amendments, will make it the interest of the banks 
to oppose the augmentation of the revenue. 
the banks are at once and forever discontinued as deposito- 
ries of the revenue; and by gradual and successive steps, 
commencing now, and going fully into operation in 1842, 
no bank paper after that perind will be received in payment 
of the public dues; and consequently, after that date, these 
payments must be made chiefly in gold and silver. Now, 
the great argument of the friends of the bank deposite sys- 
tem js, that this bill will diminish the specie in the vaults 
of the banks, by substituting that specie for bank notes in 
revenue payments. So far as this effect may ultimately be 
produced partially by this bill, it will make it the interest 
of the banks to diminish the tariff and the revenue, so as to 
diminish the calls upon them for the redemption of their 
notes in specie, to be used in revenue payments. The 
smaller the amount of the revenue, the less will be the in- 
fluence of this bill in diminishing the circulation and profits 
of the banks. Thus, if under this system the Government 
collected little or no revenue, the bill under consideration 
would have little or no effect upon the circulation of the 
banks; whereas, under such a tariff as that of 1828, the 
revenue from duties would amount now to nearly fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, and produce a wonderful curtailment of the 
circulation and profits of the banks. The banks, then, 
now, as well as in 1842, under the system we propose, 
would be directly interested in diminishing the revenue and 
keeping down the tariff. 

Nor is it less obvious that, upon the same principles, the 
adoption of this measure would make it the interest of the 
banks to diminish the revenue from public lands, by a re- 
duction of their price, and by confining the sales to actual 
settlers; for otherwise, the prodigious sales of the public 
lands for speculation, at existing prices, which amounted, 
during the last two years, to near forty millions of dollars, 
would produce such a presentation of the notes of the banks 
for specie to pay for the lands, as greatly to curtail the cir- 
culation and profits of these institutions. But if we con- 
tinue the late system of bank depositories, and of receiving 
bank paper for the public revenue, it becomes the interest 
of these institutions, as was clearly proved in 1835 and 
1836, to augment their deposites by increasing, through 
loans, the sales of public lands. Indeed, under this sys- 
tem, nearly the whole of the public lands worth purchas- 
ing, would have passed, in a few years, into the hands of 
speculators—whole townships and counties being covered 
at an entry, by quires of bank paper, to be redeposited in a 
few days in the banks which had loaned the money. As, 
then, this bill is caleulated to keep and bring down the 
tariff and the price of the public lands, aad limit the sales 
to actual settlers, upon what principle can 1 refuse to sus- 
tain it? From the first moment of entering this body, I 
have invariably opposed the surplus distribution policy, in 
all its forms and under every aspect; and as invariably ad- 
vocated the reduction of the revenue to the wants of the 
Government, by reducing the tariff, reducing the price of 
the public lands, and confining the sales to actual settlers or 
cultivators; and shall I now oppose a bill which must prove 
80 powerful an auxiliary of these great measures ? 

Nor is it less obvious that the re-establishment of a great 
bank of the United States as the fiscal agent of the Gov- 
ernment, would be a still more powerful ally of the tariff 
policy. It would be equally its interest to increase the 
tariff, and thus augment its deposites and dividends. And 
if, as we are informed by its friends, it could become the 
regulator of the State institutions, existing, as Mr. Biddle 
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has told us, by its forbearance, it could, at its pleasure, wheel 
into column this army of dependent corporations, as aux- 
iliaries of the great bank power in augmenting the tariff. 

But the Senator from Kentucky, among other causes 
which he enumerated as producing the present disasters, 
was the veto of his land bill in 1832, by ex-President Jack- 
son. Now, by the provisions of that bill, the nett proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands for the years 1833, 1834, 
1835, 1886, and 1837, were to be distributed among the 
States. By a reference to the public documents, it appears 
that these sales amounted to about sixty millions of dollars, 
This sum was to be irrevocably distributed: among the 
States, and was to be lost forever by the General Govern- 
ment. Now we have already distributed twenty-seven 
millions of dollars among the States, and are compelled to 
make a temporary loan of ten millions of dollars, as author- 
ized by the bill which has already passed this hody, render- 
ed necessary by a deficit in the public revenue. Now this 
bill of the Senator from Kentucky would have increased 
this deficit to forty-three millions of dollars, as proved in- 
contestably by the facts and documents now before us. This 
bill, then, would have reduced us to a most disgraceful 
bankruptcy. It would have involved us in a new national 
debt, and rendered an increase of the tariff inevitable. By 
this operation, the State of Mississippi, where it received 
one dollar, would have been compelled to pay back three, 
by the operation of the tariff, reducing the price of her sta- 
ple, and depressing the great agricultural interest of the 
whole country. Such would have been the glorious effects 
of this measure-——such the relief it would have extended to 
the community. Its relief would have been an immense 
national debt and oppressive taxes. In the session of 
1835, 1836, the Senator from Kentucky again advocated 
the passage of this bill, when I thought it my duty to op- 
pose the measure, and point out the evil consequences | 
which the result has shown would have flowed from ita 
adoption. At the last session, the Senator from Kentucky 
again introduced a similar measure, grasping for distribution 
these sales of the public lands, for the past as well as for 
the future, and terminating only on the last of December, 
1841. This measure’would have reduced the Government 
to still more irretrievable bankruptcy. But the worst of 
its effects are yet to be told. This bankruptcy, and its ås- 
sociated national debt, would have occurred or accumulated 
at the commencement of the year 1842—the very year for 
the final adjustment of the tariff under what is called the 
compromise act, when this accumulated debt would have 
rendered it impossible to prevent an augmentation of the 
tariff. 

Such would have been the cffects of the various land 
bills of the Senator from Kentucky. But, if that Senator 
could have united with me in the support of the land bill 
introduced by me the session before the last, reducing the 
price of the public lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, 
confining the sales to them, the present disasters, in all 
probability, would not have overwhelmed us. We should 
have had little or no surplus. The enormous sales of pub- 
lic lands to speculators, amounting, in two years, to about 
forty millions of dollars, produced this surplus. These 
sales would have been prevented by the passage of that bill. 
This surplus, as I took occasion then to predict, has been 
the potent cause of the present disasters; and the deposite, 
the fatal deposite distribution bill, with its no less fatal 
equalizing supplement, so strenuously opposed by me, pre- 
cipitated the great catastrophe: This forty millions of sur- 
plus deposited with the banks has been regarded by. them 
as capital, and upon it they have extended their issues to 
an extent unprecedented. This inflation of the currency 
caused overaction in all the departments of trade and busi- 
ness. The banks not only swelled their issues, but, as a 
necessary consequence, paper credit of every description in- 
creased to an alarming extent. Prices rose incredibly, and 
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every thing found a purchaser, upon credit, at almost any 
price. Mercantile acceptances, founded not on moncy or 
produce, but on eredit only, were augmented to an extent 
heretofore unknown. New York and New Orleans, being 
the greatest theatres of these operations, were the first to 
feel the shock—the first link in the chain of paper credit 
breaking at New Orleans, and the next in: New York. 
These calamities, though no one could tell the precise mo- 
ment when the catastrophe would come, were clearly de- 
signated in the report in favor of the land bill, presented by 
me two sessions ago. ‘The means, also, of guarding against 
these calamities, were fully pointed out in that report. 
These means were, to pass the land bill at once, and pre- 
vent the accumulation of that surplus which afterwards rose 
to forty. millions, and swept before it the banks, the Gov- 
ernment, and the people. I will only trouble the Senate 
with one short extract from that report: 

«It is, then, the interest of the whole Union that those 
monopolies of the public lands should be arrested, and that 
capital should continually flow in the various channels of 
productive industry. If, among other causes, the existing 
embarrassments are now greatly attributable to the specula- 
ting investment of millions, during the past year, in wild 
lands, what will be the result if the system is permitted to 
continue for a series of years unabated? It is easy to fore- 
see that the necessary consequence will be increasing dis- 
tress and embarrassment, or at least a diminution of the 
national prosperity.” ; 

At that session this land bill could scarcely obtain a hoar- 
ing, and the predictions of the report portraying the disas- 
ters that would occur from the refusal to prevent the accu- 
mulation of the surplus, were treated as wild and visionary. 
We were careering onward upon the tide of an unreal pros- 
perity, and no one could be induced to look forward to that 
shore where the mighty vessel of the Government itself was 
destined so soon to be wrecked and stranded. But, at the 
next session, when, as the report had predicted, whole 
States had been covered by speculative entries of public 
lands, with bales of bank paper obtained by loans of this 
accumulated surplus, then, at last, when perhaps even then 
it was too late, this land bill obtained a hearing. It passed 
the Senate, but was, most unfortunately, defeated in the 
House, as also was the bill reducing the tariff; then, for the 
first time, we set seriously to work to reduce the revenue 
to the wants of the Government, and the new deposite dis- 
tribution project of the last session was defeated, on my mo- 
tion, by the casting vote of Vice President Van Buren. 
Aud shall we notall learn from the catastrophe which follow- 
ed the surplus, the fatal tendency of that policy, and that 
the only path of safety for us is to reduce the revenue to the 
wants of the Government. 

The next great question presented in the address of the 
Senator from Kentucky, was the creation by Congress of a 
national bank, as the only measure, in his opinion, cal- 
culated to relieve the distresses of the country. Why 
thon has he not favored us with his project of a charter, that 
it .might be examined by Congress, and by the nation? 
This the Senator had not done, and his failure to present 
his plan would be regarded in no other light than as an ac- 
knowledgment of the great and intrinsic difficulty involved 
in such a question. Surely that Senator could not ask the 
Senate to vote against the measures now under considera- 
tion, unless he proposed some substitute. None, he pre- 
sumed, was so entirely confiding, as to take upon trust any 
and every charter of a bank which that gentleman might 
think proper for the present contingency. Let us sce the 
bill with all its specife provisions, that Congress and the 
country may compare it with the measures now under con- 
sideration, and decide between them with full light and 
knowledged upon the whole subject. However great the 
confidence which any portion of the American people might 
repose in Senators opposed to the administration, he hardly 
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thought the nation would be carried away by any vague or 
indefinite proposition; any clamor, however loud, for a 
national bank—a national bank, when the charter was with- 
held from their consideration. I now call upon the Senators 
opposed to the administration for their specific plan of re~ 
lief; for a view of their proposed bank charter; and if this 
were refused, it must either be conceded that they can pre- 
sent no practical project, or the charge of non-committalism, 
which had been so industriously circulated, but without the 
shadow of foundation, against the President of the United 
States, must recoil on those who made it. 

But although the Senator from Kentucky had not favor- 
ed the Senate or the country with the provisions of his pro- 
posed bank charter, yet he has designated the means by 
which at least a portion of the specie necessary to consti- 
tute a part of the capital of the bank, may, in his opinion, 
be obtained. He tells us that fifteen or twenty millions 
may be obtained from abroad ; and that if we object to the 
supposed influence which the foreign stockholders would 
have in the institution, to prevent such stockholders voting 
in the election of directors. We have tried this heretofore, 
and it did not prevent this influence. ‘The fact is, the 
ownership of so vast a portion of the stock of the bank by 
British lords and bankers, would necessarily give them a 
powerful influence over the institution, and enable them, 
by an alliance formed between the American and British 
banks, to control the muneyed transactions of both coun- 
tries, and to elevate or depress the price of property 
at their pleasure. The Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wensren] had, a few days since, derived this 
power of creating a national bank from the authority given 
to Congress to regulate commerce; but, were this position 
correct, which was not conceded, are we prepared to 
surrender this power of regulating commerce to any great 
irresponsible moneyed corporation, much less to such a cor- 
poration, composed in part of any portion of the British 
aristocracy—the hostility of so many of whom to our re- 
publican institutions was so well known and clearly de- 
fined? To trust in whole, or in part in their keeping the 
moneyed and commercial relations of this great republic 
never would be permitted by the people of the United 
States. Besides, were we willing thus to procure this 
amount of specie from England for these purposes—if the 
argument of the friends of a national bank in this body be 
true, that, what they have been pleased to call the forced 
importations of specie into this country, produced by the 
policy of the late administration, has caused a comparative 
scarcity in Europe of the precious metals, and partly occa- 
sioned their and our existing embarrassments, and the fall 
of cotton and of prices generally—what, we may ask, would, 
upon these principles, be the effect of this sudden and im- 
mediate demand upon England, at this period, for fifteen 
or twenty millions of specie? It is in vain to suppose that 
we could, at this period, put a national bank in operation, 
by borrowing in England fifteen or twenty millions in 
specie. No, we would have to look among onrselves for 
the stockholders, for the nation would permit no others; 
and the specie to put such a bank in operation must also 
be looked for among ourselves. 

A national bank, capable, according to the theory of its 
friends, of regulating the existing State banks, including 
the regulation of their late alleged regulator, the Bank of the 
United States, rechartered by Pennsylvania, must possess 
an actual capital, as I shall prove hereafter, of at least 
seventy millions of dollars, and, so far as paid in, consisting 
of gold and silver. No one would propose a bank, whose 
capital was not paid up; for the bubble business of creating 
banks on the stock notes or credit of the stockholders, could 
have no advocates in this chamber. Such a bank must 
commence its career on capital, not credit. Now, how is 
this capital to be obtained? Not as formerly by Govern- 
ment stock ; for we have no debt to represent that stock, as 
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we hadin 1791 and 1816, when the first and second banks 
of the United States were created, and no one would pre- 
sume to ask that-the Government should be involved in a 
new national debt, (inviting a renewal of the tariff, ) for the 
purpose of creating a national bank. In 1791, three-fourths 
of the capital of the national bank then created, consisted 
in the securities.or funded debt of the United States,. bear- 
ing a fixed interest, and redeemable from the public reve- 
nue at specified periods. ~ A large portion of the capital of 
the second bank, consisted in five per cent. stock of the 
Government, representing a portion of the national debt, 
and redeemable at fixed periods. Of the thirty-five millions 
of capital of this hank, when all paid in, twenty-one mil- 
lions consisted of this public debt. We have now no fund- 
ed or other debt to assume the shape of public securities, 
and constitute any portion of the capital of a national bank. 
How, then, is the capital of a new bank to be paidin? It 
can only be paid in stock notes of the subscribers, or State 
bank notes, or gold and silver. No one would propose the 
first method, and, if proposed, it would give no real capital 
to the bank, but begin and endin bankruptcy. ‘The second 
method of payments, none would propose, for the depreci- 
ated paper of broken banks would constitute no capital up- 
on which the new bank could issue a paper convertible into 
gold and silver. The precious metals, then, could alone 
constitute the sole capital of the bank. Now, let us sup- 
pose the bank chartered, and with a capital of seventy mil- 
lions. Where, at the present period, is this enormous 
amount of gold and silver, or any large portion of it, to be 
obtained? Not from Europe, as we have seen; and if at» 
tempted now in this country, even to the extent of fifteen 
or twenty millions, it would prevent, by this new demand 
for the precious metals, the possibility of the resumption of 
specie payments by the banks, or cause them immediately 
to suspend again, if they should resume specie payment. 
The passage, then, of a national bank charter at this time, 
with an adequate capital, would greatly injure, if not en- 
tirely overthrow, the banks of the States, and render still 
more intense the existing distresses. But were all these 
difficulties removed, and were such a bank put in operation, 
by depriving the State banks of the means of obtaining the 
gold and silver necessary to resume specie payment, the 
emission of the notes of the new bank would still further 
depreciate the paper of the suspended institutions, and 
involve most of them, and large masses of the people in 
one common bankruptcy. It is time, then, that those who 
look to the establishment at this period of a national bank, 
should awake to the reality, that such an event would, at 
this crisis, prevent the resumption of specie payments by 
the State banks, depreciate their paper, so as almost to 
drive it out of circulation, or at least render it not receivable 
in payment of delts, unless at a ruinous discount, and in- 
crease and prolong the existing embarrassments. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, even if the attempt were now 
made to procure from England the necessary specie to put 
a national bank in operation, at the very time when so 
many of the State banks are endeavoring to obtain it from 
the same source, both could not succeed; and the suspend- 
ed banks, being the weaker power, would be broken down 
in the conflict. 

But suppose the bank chartered and put in operation, 
with, for the sake of argument, the power claimed by the 
friends of the late Bank of the United States to regulate 
and control the Siate institutions. ‘The capital of a new 
national bank, adequate at this period for these purposes, 
must consist, as heretofore stated, of at least seventy mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘The number of the State banks, when 
the late Bank of the United States was created, was usually 
estimated at two hundred, and their capital one hundred 
millions of dollars. ‘The number of these institution at 
this period is eight hundred and twenty-three, and their 
capital about three hundred millions of dollars, Tf, then, 
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the augmentation of the controlling power is to bear any 
proportion to the increase of the number and capital of the 
institutions sought to be controlled, the capital of the new 
regulator must be at least double that of the old one, which 
would make it seventy millions of dollars. But we must 
also consider that the new bank must not only have ade- 
quate powers to control the eight hundred and twenty- 
three State banks, but also to control the very power 
which is claimed to have regulated them, continued in 
existence by the State of Pennsylvania, under a charter 
which its very able president (Mr. Biddle) tells us 
renders that bank stronger and more powerful than it was 
under its former charter. The new bank, then, must be 
able to control the regulator and the regulated ; and as the 
former must have been more powerful than the latter, the 
capital of the new bank must be at least double that of the 
old one. Indeed it must be much greater, in the precise 
proportion in which the power of the old bank as a regula- 
tor exceeded that of the institutions over which it exercised 
acontrol. Seventy millions, then, is the least capital, upon 
which the new bank can be asked to be created, with ade- 
quate powers to regulate the State banks, and control the 
currency. Under the old system, the late Bank of the 
United States was regarded by its friends as the sun of the 
moneyed system, and the State banks as stars revolving 
round the central power. This sun and those stars are still 
in existence, though all have been madly shooting from 
their spheres, and the new bank orb must have power 
enough to control and regulate the whole system, and to 
recall the greater and lesser lights from the eccentric orbits 
in which they are now revolving. And are we prepared 
to create a power of such great, such terrific magnitude-— 
a power wholly irresponsible to us, or to the people, and 
greater than the Government itself? Is it not clearly seen, 
that an institution of such overshadowing power, with a 
capital of seventy millions, and regulating a State bank 
capital of three hundred millions, would not merely regu- 
late the banks, and currency, and exchanges, but would 
also regulate and control agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and the price of all property and of all products 
throughout the whole Union. T'he prosperity of the whole 
country, and of the whole people, would be subject to its 
controlling power, and he who would be willing to create 
such a power, in the hope that it would be its interest and 
desire to promote the public welfare, must be prepared for 
a despotic Government, in hopes that the identity of inter- 
est between the monarch and his subjects would niake him 
a kind and forbearing master. But, unfortunately, it is 
not always the interest of the mighty head of the banking 
system to promote the public welfare. On the contrary, 
when, from its anxiety to accumulate heavy dividends, it 
has expanded to the utmost point the bank circulation, and 
when the revulsion comes, as come it must, this mighty 
power must either fall itself, or in its efforts to sustain its 
credit by the recall of its issues, and the curtailment of its 
loans, spread ruin and dismay throughout the country. If 
any doubt the truth of this position, let them look back to 
the panic of 1834, when the late Bank of the United States 
curtailed its issues so many millions, within ‘so short a 
period, and so nearly produced the catastrophe which now 
overwhelms us. Or, if any suppose that these curtailments 
were the necessary result of the conflict between the Gov- 
ernment of the people and the government of the bank, let 
them look back to the period of 1818-19, when the re- 
lations of the bank and of the Government were of the most 
friendly character. Mr. Gheves, in 1819, president of the 
Bank of the United States, in his official expose, then pub- 
lished, tells us that the curtailments of the bank were 
‘* within the period of eight months, eight millions of dol- 
lars and upwards ;” and yet it was brought to the brink of 
ruin. In the same official document, Mr. Cheves says: 
“On the 12th of April, 1819, the bank had in its vaults 
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but $71,522 47, and owed to the city banks a balance of 
$196,418 47; and its circulation was still $< six millions.” 
He concedes that the suspension of specie payment by the 
bank was considered nearly inevitable. Such was the con- 
dition of the great regulator in 1819, with one dollar in 
specie for every hundred: of its circulation, and expecting 
every moment to. be compelled to suspend specie payments. 
So far from being enabled to regulate the State banks, which 
almost universally failed then, as'now, this great regulator 
was brought to the brink of ruin. It was saved, and barely 
saved, by its successive curtailments; but the State banks 
were destroyed by the operation, and the country ruined. 
Speaking of that gloomy period, Mr. Niles in his Register 
of that date says: ‘From all parts of our country we hear 
of a severe pressure on men in business, a general stagna- 
tion of trade, a large reduction in the price of staple 
articles—real property is rapidly depreciating. Many high- 
ly respectable traders have become bankrupts; three per 
cent. per month is offered for the discount of promissory 
notes, which a little while ago were considered as good as 
old gold. There are 20,000 persons daily seeking work in 
Philadelphia; in New York 10,000 able bodied men are 
said to be wandering about the streets looking for it ; and, 
when we add to them the women who desire something to 
do, the amount cannot be less than 20,000.” Such isa 
picture of that gloomy period, as it will be found portrayed 
in all the public journals of that date. T'he whole country 
presented one boundless expanse of ruin and desolation. 
And how produced? By the enormous expansions, and 


as sudden contractions, of this great regulator, the Bank of 


the United States. The present Bank of the United States, 
proclaimed by President Biddle to be stronger under its 
present than its former charter, has failed to regulate the 
currency even in the State of Pennsylvania; but this very 
bank, although conducted by one of the most remarkable 
financiers of this or of any other country, as well as the 
rest, has suspended specie payments. This same institu- 
tion, under its late charter from Congress, failed to regulate 
the currency in 1819, when the local banks broke almost 
universally ; and the old bank of the Union did not succeed 
as a regulator when, in 1808-9, during the existence and 
full operation of that bank, there was a general failure of 
the banks of New England, then being about ene-third in 
number of all the hanks of the Union. ‘The attempt, then, 
to regulate the currency by a Bank of the United States, 
ever has been a splendid failure. The exporiment failed in 
1808-9, under the regulation of the old bank of the United 
States. It failed under the dominion of-the late Bank of 
the United States in 1818~’19, and it failed again under 
the continued existence of the Pennsylvania Bank of the 
United States; substituting, as it did, agencies for branches 
in the various States, and stronger (as the distinguished 
banker at its head has told us) under the new than the old 
charter, At last, the mighty regulator has stopped itself; 
and, so far from aiding, opposes the efforts of the State 
banks of New York to fix an early day for the resumption 
of specie payments. But even in its prostrate condition, 
this mighty institution, under its new charter, is entering 
upon a new field of power and speculation. Heretofore it 
only professed to regulate the State banks, and exchanges, 
and currency; now it is regulating the price of cotton, and 
of all commodities affected by it. It has turned cotton 
broker, and recently purchased an amount of our great 
staple, usually estimated at three millions of dollars—pur- 
chased at a period of the greatest depression, produced, in 
part, by the panic appeals and gloomy pictures of its organs 
and advocates—and will soon sell out at an advance, only 
afterwards to depress the market again, and make new 
purchases and new speculations. Nor is this all: in 
addition to its agencies in the States, procured by the 
wholesale purchase of several of the State banks, and the 
employment of other dependent institutions, it has estab- 


lished one of its own officers as a permanent agent in 
England, with an immense salary, there to overshadow 
our minister by the affiliated power of its British stock- 
holders and British bankers, to control forever the price of 
all our exports, and in fact our whole commerce. ‘Thus 
may this formidable alliance, by periodical contractions of 
the paper system, and the panics which ensue, bring down 
the price of our great staple, and purchase the crop when 
it is low, only by succeeding expansions and a consequent 
inercase of the price, to sell when it is high, and renew 
from time to time these ruinous expansions and contrac- 
tions whenever it, or its British bank allies, now openly 
proclaimed and fully organized, think proper to renew the 
speculation. By this means, if this mighty bank power 
does not regulate that slavery of the South, so much de- 
nounced by so many of its organs and advocates upon both 
sides of the Atlantic, it controls the value of slave labor 
and the price of allits products. Cotton rises or falls, as 
the bank desires to sell or to purchase, and so does every 
other commodity affected by the price of our great staple. 
And shall I, an advocate of free trade, an opponent of 
tariff or bank monopolies, be asked to place my constituents 
and their property beneath the control of this powerful 
institulion, by giving it a new charter from this Govern- 
ment, or by making it a depository of the national revenue? 
And, if not, shall I be asked to create a still more powerful 
institution, to regulate more than eight hundred State 
banks—to regulate this very Bank of the United States— 
and control the price of all property and all products? 
Who does not see, that before a year, the president of the 
present Bank of the United States, with his great Ameri- 
can and British allies and stockholders, would be at the 
head of the new institution, with increased and increasing 
power, and the old bank, and the dependent State institu- 
tions, all regulated by the new bank potentate, would be 
but the subjects, existing by the forbearance of the mighty 
paper monarch. And shall I aid in creating this enormous, 
this irresistible central power? Shall I give it this triumph 
over the people and over the States? subjecting the price 
of all their property, and all their products, to its expan- 
sions and contractions, and following, to some distant 
capital, the seat of the new moneyed power, with my con- 
stituents as captives, suppliant captives, in the triumphal 
procession of this more than Roman conqueror. No one 
acquainted with political economy can deny that the power 
which creates and regulates the issucs of paper money, and 
angments or diminishes it at its pleasure, and thus makes 
moncy plenty or scarce, does control the price of all pro- 
perty and all products, and the wages of labor and industry. 
This is the very regulating power claimed for the bank and 
its advocates. The tariff controlled the pursuits and busi- 
ness of men—giving temporary and artificial success to one 
branch of industry, and one section of the country, by the 
entire overthrow of other branches of industry, and other 
sections of the Union. But this is worse than the tariff; 
for that at least was regulated by the Representatives of the 
people and of the States, whilst this is a great irresponsible 
power, placed by its charter, for a series of years, above 
and beyond the people; its managers not chosen by the 
people, or-subject to their instructions or recall, but electing 
its own officers, responsible only to the power of the bank 
itself, and deciding in secret conclave upon the destinies of 
the nation, and the price of all the products and all the 
property of every citizen. 

And who will ask, not merely the re-establishment of a 
similar power and similar institution, but the ereation of a 
new and infinitely greater power—a mighty institution, 
capable of controlling the former regulator, and all its de- 
pendent corporations? Who does not see that such a bank, 
with such regulating and controlling powers, would be 
stronger than the Government itself, and would control all 
its operations, either as its ally or conqueror? If it came 
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as an ally—as it-must be—of the administration which | this way, England would vastly retard our actual increase 
created it, it would unite here the powers of the bank and | of national wealth, by selling her imports to us at our pa- 


the Government, and terminate in a sordid central des- 
potism. Talk not of the President or Congress of the 
-people, when such an institution shall have been created. 
Our real President would be the president of the bank— 
our real legislators the directors of that institution; and 
‘the States—the States, subdued by the same influence— 
‘would gradually sink as undiscoverable spots upon the orb 
of a resistless central power. An ambitious President, 
aided and sustained by such a terrific and corrupting in- 
fluence, could indeed strip us in a few years of all but 
the forms of constitutional freedom; and the Government 
would be merged in the bank, or the bank be merged in 
the Government. ‘This merger took place in France, in 
1718, between the bank and the Government, and it has 
nearly.taken place in Great Britain. Here the union would 
be inevitable, whenever the bank places a President in 
power, and succeeded, through him, in obtaining a char- 
‘ter. 

Yes, the creation of this great bank power, to become 
the ally of the British bank and bankers, is indeed a ques- 
tion not only affecting the forms of our Government here, 
but a question whether these States shall be re-colonized— 
whether the English bank, and its American allies, shall 
regulate all our commerce, and the price of all our pro- 
ducts. It is now boldly asked that England should have 


a vast circulation of gold and silver, but that we should | 


have very little silver, and no gold, and substitute bank 
paper, controlled by the power which retains the metals. 
That money should be debased in value here, to enable 
England to control our business and circulation—that 
England may sell her imports here at our paper prices, 


arising from a metallic or chiefly metallic currency. No 
nation could long stand ‘the operation of such a system ; 
but the exporting States, the price of whose staple de- 
pends chiefly upon the English market, and not the 
amount of American paper money, would soon be reduced 
to absolute bankruptcy. With the expansion of the paper 
money here, every article the planter desires to purchase 


would be enhanced in price, whilst his cotton, regulated | 


by the English market and currency, would remain nearly 
stationary ; till soon the expense of raising cotton would 
be so greatly increased, whilst the price of the article re- 
mained nearly the same, that little or no profit would be 
derived from the culture. It is not the nominal paper 
prices of property here that gives real prosperity to the 
planter, but the nett profit upon the staple he raises, in 
calculating which the expenses of raising the article, ari- 
sing from the exansion of American paper money, is pre- 
cisely so far a diminution of his profits. Upon the ex- 
porting States, then, is thrown nearly the whole burden of 
this system. ‘They participate in all the evils of an ex- 
plosion, and during the expanding process, whilst they 
give more for every article connected with conducting a 
Plantation, their great staple experiences no correspondent 
rise, being governed by the less inflated European money 
market. ‘To illustrate this position, suppose, from the ab- 
sence of bank paper, the expense in Egypt, the East In- 
dies, or Brazil, of raising cotton, including the interest on 
capital, was one cent per pound, whilst here, from the pa- 
per expansion, it was six cents per pound ; how long could 
we withstand the competitio—the cotton of all other 
countries bringing in Europe the same price as our own ? 
Ts it not evident that a‘ few years inore of expansion of 
the American paper system would reduce the exporting 
States to absolute bankruptcy, and the whole country to 
the most abject dependence on the moncy power of Eng- 
land—selling high her imports here by the false standard 
of our paper money, and purchasing low all our exports 
at the price regulated by her less inflated currency? In 


per prices, for a vast amount, and giving usa less price 
for our exports, estimated by her nearer approach to a me- 
tallic currency. Is it not seen, in this exchange of imports 
for exports, we get, for the same money, fewer imports, 
and England more exports, by the precise ratio in which 
imports are raised in price here by our paper money, and 
exports depressed by being measured by a currency more 
nearly metallic, and thus the whole nation sustains a great 
loss? . 

‘It would be most curious and instructive ta compare ta- 
bles from 1800 to the present period, representing the 
prices current of cotton, of domestic produce consumed 
wholly in the United States, and the amount of paper cir- 
culation. hese tables I have neither had the time nor the 
opportunity to prepare; but this much must be known to 
every Senator, that as the paper money, before an explo- 
sion, rose in amount, domestic produce rose also, whilst 
cotton at the same period repeatedly fell—being regulated 
by the European money market. One fact alone will be 
conclusive evidence of the principle, that whilst from 1815 
to 1825, the prices of our cotton, including Sea island, 
averaged eighteen cents per pound, from the latter period to 
1835, inclusive, the averaze price was less than twelve 
cents per pound; whilst from 1815 to 1835, our paper 
circulation has nearly doubled. The price of our cotton, 
then, instead of augmenting with the increase of our paper 
money, has actually greatly fallen under the operation. 


| The expanded paper money system operates as a perpetual 


tax upon the planter; and nothing is more clearly demon- 
strable than that, if every expense attending the conduct- 


§ ; ing of a cotton plantation, including the property itself, 
whilst she gives for our exports the diminished price | 


rose in the same proportion, for the next, as it had done 
for the last three years, whilst cotton remained stationary, 
we should be compelled to abandon the business as alto- 
gether unprofitable. 

Nor will a national bank prevent these expansions in 
this or any other country. The Bank of France in 1718, 
so ptosperous in the commencement of its career, was 
soon over-extended, and burst with a fearful explosion, 
leaving upon the hands of the people four hundred millions 
of worthless paper, spreading in every direction rain and 
dismay, and convulsing the very foundations of the Gov- 
ernment. Paper money was nearly abandoned in France, 
for more than half a century ;' and when it rose again out 
of the horrors of the French Revolution, again it exploded, 
with consequences, if possible, more terrific than before ; 
and now no bank note under one hundred dollars is issued 
in France; and more than three-fourths of her circulation 
is gold and silver. In this country, we sce now the great 
Bank of the United States, proclaimed by its president 
more powerful under the new than the old charter, pros- 
trate and suspended; we sec the same institution in 1819 
reduced to the verge of bankruptcy, with one dollar in spe- 
cje for every hundred dollars of its notes in circulation ; 
and at the same period, as well as in 1808 and 1809, we 
have seen the State banks failing under the regulations, of 
the Bank of the United States. ‘The defect. is in the sys- 
tem; for it is alike the interest of a national as of State 
banks, to expand their issues, with the view of augmenting 
their profits. Expansion is the vice of the entire systein ; 
contraction must soon follow, and suspension terminates 
the scene; and when a national bank suspends, associated 
as it must be with the Government, and connected with 
all the pursuits and interests of the people, the catastrophe 
must be great and overwhelming. The Government which 
created such a bank, might be held responsible by the peo- 
ple for the dreadful calamity ; and amid. their agony and 
despair, they might seek relief in revolution. Let us be 
most thankful that we were saved, as it were, almost by a 
‘miracle, from the failure of the national bank in 1819; and 
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let no friend of this Union ever desire to subject it to a sim- 
ilar hazard. 

But we are told that the State banks, or nearly all, bear 
evidence to the regulating powers of the United States 
Bank, and desire its recharter. It is interest that prompts 
this action on the part of the banks, because, by the crea- 
tion of a national bank, they are enabled to conduct their 
business with less specie; and, consequently, with more 
profit. Let us illustrate this by a few examples. , With- 
out a great overpowering national bank, substituting its 
paper for specie, the banks of New Orleans and Natchez 
must keep in their vaults a larger specie basis, to supply 
the demand of the up-country traders and producers, who, 
upon their return to their respective States, take home 
these balances in gold and silver. ‘To meet this demand, 
these,banks must, in the absence of a national bank, issue 
less paper, or keep on hand a larger supply of specie. If, 
then, we look to the period when the Bank of the United 
States was in successful operation in the Southwest, their 
banks are found to possess very little specie, and much less 
specie, as shown by their returns, in proportion to their 
circulation, than at the present period. And why is 
this? The circulation of the paper of the Bank of the 
United States, in addition to the amount in the posses- 
sion of the State banks, constitutes their basis of opera- 
tions, and is substituted for the specie in their vaults. 
In the mean time, the paper of the national bank is 
substituted for specie in the general circulation. It ex- 
pels the specie from the country, or prevents its importa- 
tion, by preventing the use of and demand for it to settle 
balances due in the different States. Never, then, can we 
hope to have, under such circumstances, as all experiente 
has proved, any great amount of gold and silver in the 
country ; for the national paper, which is the cheaper cur- 
rency, expels the specie, which is the more valuable. In 
pursuance of this universal law of the monetary system, 
we have scen that, at the period of the veto of the United 
States Bank, there was but about twenty millions of dol- 

„lars of specie in the country, and now there is cighty mil- 
lions ; which, in the absence of a national bank, must and 
will go on augmenting. But, it may be asked, why should 
the State banks desire the creation of a national bank, by 
the augmentation of its circulation to usurp the channels 
of. circulation that might otherwise be occupied by the 
Stato banks? Because the paper of the national bank, 
whilst it diminishes the specie that must be kept on hand 
by the Stale banks, enables them to make more money on 
a less actual specie capital. But this is not all: with the 
issues of paper by the national bank, added to the State 
bank issues, there is, till the explosion comes, a temporary 
rise of property; thus requiring more money in circulation 
to meet the augmented price of property. I have called 
it an augmentation of the nominal price of property, 
but it is in fact no increase of its real value, but a sinking, 
a debasement, of the value of money, arising from the aug- 
mented circulation, requiring larger national amounts of 
bank paper to make purchases and conduct all transactions. 
No addition is made to the real wealth and real capital of the 
nation; the only addition is to the dangerous amount of 
bank paper circulation and the increase of bank dividends. 
Hence itis that the State banks desire a national bank, not 
asa regulator to contract their issues, but in order to issue 
more paper- on a smaller specie basis, and thus enlarge 
their profits. Hence it is, also, that with the enlargement 
or contraction of the issues of the national bank, the State 
banks generally enlarge or contract also, the national bank 
paper being substitued in place of a specie basis. Hence 


immediately beneath the pressure. 


interest, then, and not a desire to be controlled or regula- 
ted by a national bank, that urges the State banks to de- 
sire the establishment of a national institution. And had 
it been established, and continued to this day, we should 
have had in the country but twenty millions of specie only, 
and with a paper circulation greatly expanded, and based, 
not upon specie, but upon national bank paper circulation, 
and when the convulsion came——as come it must—the 
State banks could not have existed for a moment, having 
little or no specie. 

With the general crash and universal extinction of con- 
fidence, the United States Bank must have fallen, (as its 
successor has lately done,) and the suffering would have 
been more intense, and of longer duration. If any doubt 
this latter statement, let them look to the period of 1818, 
1819; when, on account chiefly of the enormous over-is- 
sues by the national bank first, and State banks afterwards, 
the crash came; the United States Bank, reduced to one 
dollar in specie for every one hundred in circulation, was 
barely saved from suspension; but, in saving it, the State 
banks and the people were ruined, and the most intense 
suffering and prostration of business prevailed during a pe- 
riod of three years. Now, even since the message was 
published, confidence is already reviving, depreciated bank 
paper has risen—stocks have risen, and business is recom- 
menced. Why this difference between the pressure of 
1818-19, and of 1837? The eighty millions of specie, 
around which public confidence can rally,,creates the dif- 
ference, as constituting the great basis for the resumption 
of specie payments; whereas, had a great national bank 
been in existence, and substituted its paper, as it would, 
by expeling the precious metals, when the explosion came, 
the very existence of this national paper currency would, 
as it did in (818 and 1819, but increase the catastrophe, 
by the eflort, which the great national bank did then, and 
must ever make in such a convulsion, to save itself by 
calling in its issues, by curtailing and necessarily fortifying 
itself with specie drained from the State banks, which fall 
This whole pretence 
of regulation of the State banks by the United States Bank 
is founded on the following by-law : 

Anricie 25. «Tho offices of discount and deposite 
shall at least once every week settle with the State banks 
for their notes received in payment of the revenue, or for 
the engagements of individuals to the bank, so as to pre- 
vent the balance due to the office from swelling to an in- 
convenient amount.” 

Now this regulating article could have none or at least 
a very trifling effect upon the distant banks, whose paper 
does not reach the office of discount of the Bank of the 
United States. And even as regards the banks affected 
by this article, are they by its terms or directions to settle 
these balances in specie? No, there is no such payment 
required, and, in point of fact, it is rarely if ever made, and 
therefore does not compel the State banks to enlarge their 
specie, and check their operations; on the contrary, these 
balances are settled by drafts on other banks, and redrafts 
from them, often mere bank kites, founded on mere credit ar- 
rangements between them; er by exchange often composed 
of mere accommodation mercantile acceptances, endorsed by 


_the State banks; and thus, or by other credit accommoda- 


tions, these balances are settled, but not a dollar of gold or 
silver is seen in the whole transaction. And why is it that 
these State banks (which Mr. Biddle tells us existed only by 
the forbearance of the Bank of the United States) are not 
pressed to pay these balances in gold and silver? The great 
regulator dare not de it. It would break some two or three 


it is, that, were a national bank created as our fiscal agent | State banks; confidence would vanish; runs would be made 


and depository, it would be. the interest of all the State H 


on many other State banks, which, having little.or no spe- 


banks to augment its deposites by increasing the tariff, and | cie, pay out till they break; the notes of the United States 
. thereby augment its own circulation, so as to diminish the | Bank are then poured in upon it for specic, and it must 
demand upon them for specie to redeem their paper. It is break all the banks, and ruin the country by pressure and 
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curtailments, or suspend also. The whole system is founded, 
not on a specie basis—for it is not there, in any of the banks, 
State or national—but upon confidence that all these notes 
are convertible into specie upon demand; and whenever a 
convulsion comes this confidence in all bank paper is sha- 
ken; it is presented for redemption in specie; it cannot be 
redeemed; the delusion vanishes, and ruin ensues. This 
etate of things will be constantly recurring under the do- 
minion of a national bank as well as without it. But if, 
when after the veto, and when this eighty millions of spe- 
cie was coming into the country, the paternal recommenda- 
tion of President Jackson, to abolish all bank note circula- 
tion under twenty dollars had been heeded, and this policy 
adopted by the States, we should now be prosperous and 
happy, with at least forty millions more of gold and silver, 
and greatly less bank paper; and, until this and other ne- 
cessary reforms of banking abuses are established by the 
States, a resumption of specie payments will be but the sig- 
nal for new and successive explosions, approaching nearer 
‘and nearer in time, and augmenting in extent and intensity 
of suffering. Silver will never circulate to any extent where 
notes under five dollars are permitted; and gold will never 
cirenlate to any extent where notes under twenty dollars are 
issued, This is taught us, not only by the soundest philos- 
ophy, amounting to absolute moral demonstration, but also 
by the experience of every nation of Europe and of the 
world. This, then, should be the commencement of the 
great reform, to be carried onwards and upwards by the 
States, by every constitutional means, as rapidly as can be 
done by wise, cautious, gradual, and successive movements, 
uninfluenced by passion or prejudice, up to the point of ab- 
solute security, Great will be the resistance of the banks 
and banking power, but greater still should be the efforts of 
a disinterested people. T'he continuance of such a system 
renders all the toil, and labor, and products of industry per- 
fectly useless; for, when the balance returns in our favor 
from abroad, even in gold and silver, it is only to find ity 
way into the vaults of the banks, that these our paper mas- 
ters may make these metals the foundation of new emis- 
sions—new over-issue, and new explosions. If any can 
doubt this last result, let them reflect upon this, which is a 
fixed law of the monetary system, that when great expan- 
sion of bank issues, whether in the paper of national or 
State banks, takes place here, prices of all products or ar- 
ticles consumed here rise also ; exports remaining unaffected 
in price by this event. And what follows? Why the valuc 
of money being less here, and prices higher than in for- 
eign countries, where no expansion of the currency has 
taken place, the course of exchanges rises against us in 
nearly the ratio in which specie, the universal standard, 
will buy more in the foreign country than in our own; 
specie comes not here, for it is sunk here to the level of our 
yet convertible bank paper. But prices of almost every 
article being much higher here than abroad, vast importa- 
tions, beyond the power of the conntry long to consume, 
necessarily ensue ; our bank paper is forced upon the banks 
for redemption in specie, to be shipped abroad, where it is 
more valuable than here; and explosion soon follows. So 
certain and unerring is this rule that, instead of there being 
written on the face of all our hank notes a promise to pay 
in specie on demand, the promise should be, if truth were 
consulted, not to pay on demand in specie in the contin- 
gency above described, and shown to be inevitable. 

A national bank, we have seen, can neither regulate nor 
control the system. It can only banish specie*from this 
country, and make the banks weaker when the explosion 
comes, and in such a crisis will ever-be found endeavoring 
to sustain itself by crushing the State banks and the people. 


House, virtually rejecting, by a majority of thirty-three, 
the same proposition. I congratulate the country upon 
this great and glorious result. Tt is the triumph, we trust, 
the final triumph, of liberty over bank panics and bank 
power, and is worthy to be proclaimed from this chamber. 
It is the great, the. real relief measure of this session; and 
now, when the battle by the friends of a bank is fought and 
lost, if they, on their return to their constituents, will tell 
them, and tell them truly, that there is not, under any cir- 
cumstances, the slightest hope of procuring the establish- 
ment of a national bank; that no panics or pressures can 
produce this result; that the continued agitation of this 
question can only prove injurious to all classes, and espe- 
cially to that great interest by which chiefly this measure 
has been so strongly pressed upon us—they will give re- 
pose to the country, and the light of returning prosperity 
will soon dawn upon us. 

There was one remark made yesterday by the Senator 
from Kentucky, which I heard with peculiar pain and mor- 
tification. He told us that the question that bank or no 
bank of the United States was a question of union or dis- 
union. And has it come to this, that the bank power, hav- 
ing failed by panics and pressures to extort a charter from 
an oppressed community, now openly threatens, in this 
chamber, the union of the States? Are we to be told that 
a bank is necessary to the existence of this Union; and that, 
unless a bank is chartered, the Union will be overthrown? 
And is it indeed a fact, that the conflict must come between 
the friends of a hank on one side and the friends of the Union 
without a bank onthe other? Let that contest come when 
and where it may, I shall be found in the ranks against the 
bank, and in favor of the Union, supporting the flag of my 
country, and preferring rather to perish among its friends, 
than survive and conquer among itsenemies. The bank 
power has now assumed a new and imposing attitude—the 
attitude of menace and defiance; proclaiming in this Sen- 
ate chamber, through its able and distinguished champion, 
that a bank must be established, or the Union will be dis- 
solved. No, sir, no. This Union fans the vital spark of 
liberty itself; it is the very breath in the nostrils of this re- 
public; and no bank power can shake or destroy this great 
confederacy ; and, if it could, the argument against the cre- 
ation of such a power, which could hold in its grasp the 
existence of the Union, would become more potent and ir- 
ressistible. If the bank power be indeed equal to the power 
of the Union, then to create such an institution, is confes- 
sedly to transfer to its keeping the existence of the Govern- 
ment itself. And here I cannot withhold the expression 
of my astonishment that the Senator from Kentucky, who, 
whatever political errors in my humble judgment he may 
have committed, has always, and especially upon two crit- 
ical occasions, signalized his patriotism and devotion to the 
Union, should now menace that Union with overthrow, if 
we do not take to our embrace the banking power, 

{Mr. Cray here arose and said, that the respectful man- 
ner in which his name had been introduced by the Senator 
from Mississippi induced him to explain to that Senator 
that he had not projiosed the re-establishment of the present 
Bank of the United States, much less had he uttered any 
menaces against the Union; that he had only expressed the 
opinion that the failure to establish a national bank, which 
alone could supply a sound and uniform currency, might 
endanger the Union. ] 

Mr. Warxen said: I did not state that the Senator from 
Kentucky had proposed the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States, for he had proposed generally the creation 
of a new national bank; nor did I intend to say, or wish to 
be understood as stating or believing, that the Senator from 


lt was with no ordinary pleasure that I hailed the vote | Kentucky desired a dissolution of the Union; far otherwise; 


of yesterday in this body rejecting, by more than two to 
one, the proposition to create any bank of the United 


but that Senator had declared that the question of establish- 
ing a national bank and a sound currency was a question 


States. . With equal pleasure I have seen the vote of the ` of union or disunion. This was his very language; for I 
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was startled and astounded by the declaration, and could 
view it in no other light than as an open declaration by the 
great national banking power that it was necessary to the 
existence of the Union, and, consequently, could uphold or 


destroy it at its pleasure. 

The Senator from Kentucky had informed the country 
that, during the period of the late administration, every 
thing but the mere forms of free government had been sac- 
tificed to the Executive will. He told us that the Jackson 
party in Congress would not have governed the country so 
badly, had they not yielded their own views to Executive 
dictation. Among the evidences enumerated by him in 
proof of this position he was pleased to allude to the ease 
of Mr. Dallas. This gentleman, we were told, had, in 1832, 


introduced and sustained here the bill rechartering the Bank 
of the United States, and, after the veto, went home to 
Philadelphia, and addressed the people in favor of the veto 
and against the bank, and now held the appointment of 
minister to Russia. I know Mr. Dallas, and every Senator 
knows that in his own native Pennsylvania, his name is a 


passport for all that is honorable in principle, exalted in 
talent, estimable in benevolence and viitue, and elevated in 
moral purity of character; and I cannot but regard the as- 
sault now made upon him in his absence, as the represent- 
ative of our country at a far distant court, as most unjust 
and ungenerous. Mr. Dallas is the distinguished demo- 
cratic son of an equally distinguished democratic sire, and 
neither of whom ever bent the knee to Executive or any 
other power than that of the God that made them. In his 
statement, the Senator from Kentucky omitted to mention 
that when Mr. Dallas introduced here the bill rechartering 
the Bank of the United States, he stated his. opposition to 
any movement upon the subject at that time, and referred 
to the instructions of the Legislature of his State in favor 
of the bank, as constituting the ground of his action. Truc 
it is that Mr. Dallas had been at one period favorable to the 
recharter of the bank, with what he deemed proper restric- 
tions and limitations, and so was his State then, as indi- 
cated by. unanimous instructions; but, when the bank, after 
the veto, openly came into the field with a candidate, or as 
a candidate for tho Presidency; when it entered the arena 
of politics as a champion, and sought, by its enormous pow- 
crs, & conquest over the Government and people of the 
Union, Mr. Dallas abandoned it to its fate, and did address 
the people in opposition to its recharter; and if Mr. Dallas 
changed his views with regard to the bank, it was after the 
bank changed its. position and assumed a new and hostile 
attitude to the Government and to the people; and Mr. 
Dallas was followed in this change by the great mass of the 
people of Pennsylvania and of the Union. Why, then, 
had the Senator from Kentucky referred to Mr. Dallas’s 


course on this subject, aud his subsequent acceptance of 


the office he now holds from his personal and political friend, 
President Van Buren? . Did not the Senate, at the time, 
hail this appointmont with instantaneous and unanimous 
approbation? And, in abandoning a most lucrative prac- 
tice for this station, no sordid or sinister motives could have 
influenced his choice. he Senator from Kentucky should 
have seen, in all this, nothing which rendered Mr. Dallas’s 
conduct a just subject for commentary or reproach upon 
this occasion; and permit me to say that the Senator from 
Kontucky is the last man in this house, or in this country, 
who should allude to any change of opinion by Mr. Dal- 
las in regard to the Bank of the United States; for, had 
not the Senator from Kentucky changed his own views upon 
this subject, and once denounced the bank in his well-known 
and eloquent address in this body as most inexpedient, 
most dangerous. to liberty, and grossly unconstitutional. 
And let me further add; that, if the Senator from Kentucky 
thinks it a matter of reproach that any individual should 
have changed his views m regard to the bank, or a bank of 
the United States, he will embrace in this censure nearly 


¢ 


every eminent statesman in America, including the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky himself, and nearly every member of 
this body. To have supported at one time the recharter, 
with adequate limitations, of the Bank of the United States, 
ere it had entered the arena of politics, and to have aban- 
doned that support when the bank let fall the curtain which 
concealed its dangerous powers and alarming tendencies, is 
certainly not one of those extraordinary cases which could 


justify the Senator from Kentucky in bringing into this 


debate the name of Mr. Dallas. That gentleman has sus- 
tained, at all times, from his youth upwards, the demo- 
cratic party of his State and of the Union; and there is 
nothing at all remarkable in his going with that party, in 
1832, iu support of the bank veto of ex-President Jackson. 

But the Senator from Kentucky has also told us, that, 
after anxious consideration, he believes that the great mea- 
sure of relief would be a change of rulers; and he seems 
especially. opposed to the re-election to the Presidency of a 
certain incumbent, whom he describes as five feet eight. 
No doubt, if another gentleman of six feet one, a gentleman 
of captivating eloquence, and many excellent social quali- 
ties and fine genius, was substituted in place of our present 
Chief Magistrate, it would be a certain relief to the nu- 
merous friends of that gentleman, and a great consolation to 
himself. 

The Senator from Kentucky strongly objects that the 
President has pledged the veto in certain cases. These 
cases are the vetoes upon abolition and a Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. ‘These two promised vetoes are the great ram- 
parts of the constitution and of the Union. Yes, abolition 
and the bank are to share the same fate from the President's 
veto. He has so declaredit, and those who heretofore most 
unjustly represented him to the public as concealing or 
withholding his opinions, now charge that he expresses his 
views in advance. Well, sir, the charge of non-commit- 
talism, so often and so unjustly urged against Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, is thus openly abandoned—there is nv non-committal- 
ism in the message, but all is clear, bold, manly, and direct. 

And now, having discussed the question of a national 
bank, its dangerous tendencies, and its inapplicability as a 
measure of relief at present—that measure having, at all 
events, been voted down by a majority of more than two to 
one in this body—no bank charter being presented by its 
friends for our consideration, and no one asserting, not 
even the Senator from Kentucky, that we ought to degrade 
this Government, by placing it in the attitude of a suppli- 
ant for the aid and patronage of the Bank of the United 
States—the question recurs, what must be done?. That 
something must be done as regards the receipts, safe keep- 
ing, and disbursement of the public moneys, all concede ; 
for since the repeal of the deposite bank system, by the fail- 
ure of the banks to redeem their notes in specie, and pay 
the Government demands, a contingency upon which the 
express provisions of the law require that the system should 
cease, the whole public moneys are left to the unregulated 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘That this state 
of things can be permitted to continue, is denied by all. 
What, then, is the .emedy, other than the system proposed 
in the bill and amendment now before us? ` But one other 
alternative is offered, and that is the currency bill, propo- 
sed as a substitute by the able, patriotic, and distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Riyes.] But here permit me 
to remind that gentleman that his bill does not meet the . 
case:, it makes no provision for the present; it makes no 
provision fer any definite period; it leaves a blank for some 
day in the year 1838, when the bill is to go into effect; 
and not certainly, but upon the doubtful contingency of the 
resumption of specie payments by the banks. ‘Then his 
system is to apply to the banks resuming specie payments 
by some unknown day in the year 1838, To my mind the 
objection to the bill is decisive, that the event contemplated 
by the bill may never take place, and that, in the mean 
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time, it leaves the Treasury Department and the public 
moneys unregulated by law, and necessarily in hopeless 
confusion. We must make present, substantive. certain 
regulations; and if it be ever. proper to support the bill of 
the Senator from Virginia, it will be at some future period, 
when the banks shall have resumed: and the measure can 
go into operation. But I have higher and still stronger ob- 
jections. I am opposed. to reuniting the banks and the 
Government; and here I shall recur to the facts on this 
subject. The currency bill now introduced by the Senator 
from Virginia, (with the exception of one very material 
modification as to the banks to be included or excluded by 
the operation of his proviso, ) is substantially the same bill 
which received the sanction of the great mass of the friends 
of the administration in this body at the last session. The 
bill was regarded by me, and so declared by me at the time, 
as supplemental in its operation to the fifth section of the 
deposite act of June, 1836. That section prescribed that 
no note of any bank issuing notes under five dollars should 
he received in revenue payments. The currency bill ex- 
tended the exclusion to. “all banks issuing bills or notes of 
a less denomination than twenty dollars.” No-one then 
proposed the abandonment of the banks as depositories; 
and I conceived that the currency bill, so long as the de- 
posite bank system was adopted, would, if carried into op- 
eration, have the wholesome effect of excluding all bank 
paper of all banks issuing notes under twenty dollars from 
revenue payments, with the hope of enlarging greatly the 
specie, and diminishing the paper circulation. Indeed, I 
voted for an amendment to the fifth section of the deposite 
law of 1836, having a similar object in view, when that 
bill was passed, as appears by the Senate journal, as follows : 
‘‘ June 13, 1836.—The deposite bill being under consid- 
eration: On motion of Mr. Benrow to amend the reported 
amendment, by inserting, at the end of the fifth section, 
the following: ‘and, in selecting and continuing banks as 
depositories of public money, a preference shall be given 
to the banks of good credit which shall relinquish the cir- 
culation of all paper currency under twenty dollars, and 
which shall enter into arrangements to promote the ci.cu- 
lation of gold.” My vote is recorded upon the journal in 
favor of the amendment; but, unfortunately, it did not pre- 
vail. The currency bill I considered as aiming at the same 
object, and, in that view, it received my support. 

The deposite banks were then proceeding in full and 
successful operation, were highly recommended in the Pre- 
sident’s message, and no one proposed their abandonment 
at that time as depositories. But does the Senator from 
Virginia fail to observe that this union then existing be- 
tween the deposite banks and the Government has been 
dissolved, und that they have all most lamentably failed, and 
reduced themselves and the Government to bankruptcy ? 
It is the banks that have changed their course as fiscal 
agents of the Government, and not those who now oppose 
the re-union. And here Iet me ask the opponents of the 
administration, who so long and loudly denounced the de- 
posite bank system, when it was successful, why have they 
now changed, and when the system has failed, now yield 
it their support and countenance? Let me also ask them 
another question. The national bank project has been vo- 
ted down in this body by more than two to one, and the 
question now is between the divorce bill, and the re-adop- 
tion of the deposite bank system without a national bank. 
Now these gentlemen have repeatedly told us that, without 
the regulation of a national bank, State banks must fail, 
and fail incessantly. I ask them, then, as patriots, are 
they prepared to surrender the destinies of their country, 
and all its resources, to the safe-keeping of banks which 
they themselves admit must and will fail, and, of course, 
reduce the Government again to bankruptcy? And is any 
Senator prepared to readopt this eystem 1 | What assuran- 
ees can he give that before another year we may not again 


be called here by the samé causes which have now assem- 
bled us, viz: the failure of the banks and bankruptcy of the 
Government? Sir, if we renew this system, instead of our 
issuing commissions of bankruptcy against the banks, the 
banks can issue a commission of bankruptcy against this 
Government at their pleasure, or even against their consent, 
by a forced suspension. But, what is infinitely worse, our 
national honor may be tarnished, and our Federal Govern- 
ment disgraced, whenever the Bank of England, by suc- 
cessive expansions of American credit to American houses, 
produces overtrading aid overbanking here, and then, bya 
sudden withdrawal of that credit, causes first mercantile, 
and then bank failures, and thus arrests the operations of 
the Government. 

The history of one bank panic proves this important fact. 
When the currency has been inflated by the banks here, 
and our credit pushed into England, and importations made 
to an extent heretofore unknown, the Bank of England in- 
terposes—it suddenly withdraws the accustomed facilities 
from the great American houses. The English private and 
joint stock banks, and the money lenders, follow in the 
wake, and the American stocks can no longer be sold, as 
formerly in the English market, or American bills discount- 
ed. The Bank of England goes on curtailing; there is a 
terrific fall in the price of cotton, and a pressure for money 
ensues in England. The letters of credit given by the 
English to American merchants are withdrawn, and. the 
latter is thus deprived of the expected facilities of meeting 
his acceptances at maturity; one of his bills is at length 
protested, and the failure here of some great mercantile firm 
is announced to the world; another, and yet another fol- 
follows; confidence vanishes; a panic ensues; credit is de- 
stroyed; the distrust becomes general; the most solvent, 
merchants cannot negotiate even the best securities; more 
bills are protested; the panic goes on augmenting; there is 
a general fall of the prices. of all property and all products ; 
the mercantile failures hecome almost universal, the failure 
of a few firms bringing down many others, and all the en- 
dorsers for them. The banks which had discounted so 
many fictitious mercantile acceptances, can no longer pro- 
cure payment. ‘The suspicion extends to them; there is a 
run upon them for specic ; it continues and increases; some 
one of the banks suspends specie payments; there is a run 
upon all, and finally all join in the general suspension. 
Specie rises in price, and bank notes depreciate ; capital re- 
tires during the general panic; specie is hoarded, and no 
one will lend money to any one, except a few brokers and 
shavers at exorbitant and ruinous discount, and property and 
products can scarcely he sold at any price for cash. And 
now hundreds who so lately in their paper credit. balloons 
had been traversing both continents, the wonder and envy 
of the world, are seen thus suddenly to fall from the heav- 
ens, without even a parachute to bear to the earth these 
most unfortunate wronauts. ‘This is the history of a real 
bank panic, and it continues till labor and its products 
come to the rescue, and gradually repair the injury which 
over-trading and over-banking had done. The banks now 
call in their issues, and, by the ruin of thousands, are at 
length enabled to resume specie payment; the solvent banks 
and individuals are separated from the bankrupt; confidence 
is gradually restored; the banks begin to reissue their pa- 
per; prices rise slowly at first, but at length more rapidly ; 
the banks, eager to increase their profits, over-issue again; 
over-trading ensues, till a reaction takes place as before, 
and the same disasters follow. Such is, and will be, the 
history of successive bank panics. And is the security of 
the people’s Government to depend upon the fluctuations 
of such a system as this? Must the Treasury become bank- 
rupt and Congress be convened whenever the banks think 
proper to suspend specie payments, and withhold the Gov- 
ernment deposites? Is the credit of this Government to 
rise or fall with that of the banks, and the Treasury be re 
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duced to bankruptcy, whenever the banks so determine, or 
rather, when the Bank of England so determines? for we 
have.seen that this bank, by stimulating at one time the 
credit of the English houses and bankers connected with 
the American trade, and then suddenly withholding that 
credit, can produce extensive failures here, and the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the State institutions. And 
can any patriot be willing that this Government should owe 
its revenue, its very existence, to the Bank of England, or 
even to our own banks? Let commercial credit rise or fall 
as it may; let the banks lose or maintain their credit, this 
Federal Government, the only bond of our Union, should 
never be permitted to fail, whenever bank panics or pres- 
sures assail us. Nor should it be forgotten that the danger 
increases at every step of our progress—that every epileptic 
fit renders the banks weaker and weaker, and public confi- 
dence more tremulous, and must necessarily render these 
bank failures more and more frequent and extensive, until 
soon, under the continuance of the existing system, Gov- 
ernment and hank failures will become as frequent as mer- 
cantile failures, and our credit will be no better than theirs, 
And if the danger is great in peace, how infinitely greater 
in war? Who can reflect with complacency, that but a 
year or two past we might have been engaged in a terrible 
conflict with one of the greatest Powers of Europe, and at 
the same time the failure of deposite banks might have 
deprived this Government of the means of raising and 
equipping our forces, either by land or sea, till. our coast 
was ravaged, and our cities and capital reduced to ashes. 
In peace we should always bo prepared for war; and we 
cannot thus be always ready, if our money is placed beyond 
our control, loaned out by banks that cannot refund when 
the Government most requires it. 

But we are asked to try this experiment again, by en- 
deavoring to confine the deposite banks, and all others 
whose notes shall be received in revenue payment, to the 
issue of ‘no notes under twenty dollars. By striking out 
twenty, and inserting five dollar notes, this would be but 
trying again the same experiment which has already failed. 
The fifth section of the deposite bank law confined the is- 
sue of the notes to five dollars. It failed.. And now, 
when we cannot, by the mere incidental effect of our Treas. 
ury regulations, succeed in enforcing and maintaining the 
five-dollar principle, how could we hope for such influence 
over the banks as to induce them to abandon the circula- 
tion of all notes under twenty dollars? To their masters 
and creators, the States, we must look for a reform of the 
system. 

But the Senator from Kentucky tells us that the bill un- 
der consideration would increase Executive patronage. 
Now, the bill creates no additional officers; it gives to the 
President no additional control over the existing officers ; 
it merely imposes additional duties upon existing officers, 
requiring them not only to receive, but to keep safely, 
without use or loan, till the period of disbursement, the 
public moneys, TI can see here no increase of Executive 
patronage. But this question must be examined by com- 
parison with the proposed substitute, namely, a re-adoption 
of the deposite bank system. Now, no argument has here- 
tofore been more strongly urged by the opponents of the 
administration, than the vast and increasing patronage the 
deposite bank system would confer upon the President of the 
United States, These banks were denominated pet banks— 
the President’s banks—and again and again was it said 
that the late President desired to retain the surplus in these 
banks, (these miserable deposite banks, as they were then 
expressly called by the Senator from Kentucky,) with a 
view to influence the approaching election. Nor was this 
argument confined to this chamber; but in the House of 
Representatives, at the last session, a committee was raised 
by the opposition to prove, among other things, the cor- 
rupt and corrupting influence of the deposite bank system, 
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as connected with the agent of that system, and the Treas- 
ury Department. It would be really amusing to read some 
of the speeches of the opposition members at that period, 
denouncing the corrupting influences of the deposite. bank 
system, and the vast patronage it conferred upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I have not time to read these 
speeches to the Senate; but, from the documents presented 
by this committee, I will refer to two letters by them pub- 
lished. The first is from the cashier of the deposite Bank 
of Burlington, Vermont, under date of January 25, 1836. 
The cashier says: ‘Being located in the same place where 
a branch of the United States Bank was established, and 
as we are a deposite bank, when the branch here discon- 
tinued its operations, the public seemed to expect that we 
could at once afford the same facilities and accommodations 
that they eujoyed when the branch was doing business. 
There has been, on the part of our directors, a desire to 
meet this expectation; and the consequences has been that 
a very sensible change has taken place, politically, in favor 
of the Government: and, as it is our desire to strengthen 
that sentiment, we feel that it is important to afford our 
farmers and merchants, the coming spring, a pretty exten- 
sive accommodation, in anticipation of the wool clip.” 

Here the sensible political change in favor of the Gov- 
ernment, produced by this bank depository, is clearly sta- 
ted, and the importance of augmenting it, by enabling the 
bank to discount more freely on the Government deposites, 
is strongly urged by the cashier of the bank. ` I might de- 
tain the Senate for weeks by quotations from similar let- 
ters ; but only make one other reference. » It is to the letter 
of the president, directors, and cashier of the Seventh 
Ward Bank of New York to the Secretary of the ‘T'reasu- 
ry, dated December 16, 1833, and is as follows: 

«* We, the subscribers, officers and directors in the Sev- 
enth Ward Bank, in the city of New York, friends of the 
administration, and of the revered chief at the head of the 
Government, do solicit a portion of the fiscal patronage of 
the United States Treasury for the Seventh Ward Bank; 
the terms as those most favorable to the Government.” 

Can any man peruse this letter without feelings of loath- 
ing and disgust?—yet it is from fourteen of the most re- 
spectable bankers of our great commercial metropolis. Does 
it not demonstrate the dangerous tendencies and influences 
of this deposite bank system? An entire bank, through 
all its officers and directors, soliciting ‘a portion of the 
fiscal patronage of the United States Treasury,” on the 
grounds that they were ‘friends of the administration !” 
This report, published in March last, containing these doc- 
uments, I never perused till after the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The deposite bank system, it is well 
known, in Mississippi was, in its origin, no favorite meas- 
ure of mine; in fact, it was the first measure of our patri- 
otic President to which I had ever expressed any dissent ; 
and F only afterwards gave it my reluctant assent as an al- 
ternative to what the developments of the spring of 1834 
demonstrated to be a greater evil, and still more dangerous 
measure, the establishment of any bank of the United 
States. But who can peruse these letters, and deny, in 
the face of the American people, that this deposite bank 
system did enormously increase the power and fiscal patron- 
age of the Government, and that in the hands of a corrupt 
Secretary, and aspiring President, it might be made a po- 
litical engine of the most dangerous and alarming charac- 
ter? That it was not so used, or attempted to be used, by 
our venerable President, or incorruptible Secretary, is pro- 
ved by the documents accompanying the reports to which 
I have referred; but that it was susceptible of such abuse is 
also as clearly demonstrated. And what is the extent of 
this ‘fiscal patronage?” Why, by the last return of the 
Secretary of the Treasury we see, under the last law, the 
number of deposite banks increased to eighty-nine, with 
upwards of eighty millions of capital, and discounts of notes 
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and bills of exchange amounting to one hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars; and this immense moneyed power was 
subjected to the influence and control of the Secretary of 
the Treasury: for the whole bank correspondence will 
clearly demonstrate that many of these hanks, from time to 
time, owed their very existence to the forbeurance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that often a Treasury draft 
or transfer warrant would have reduced them to a state of 
bankruptcy. True it is, that all of the deposite banks 
could not thus have been destroyed by the Secretary; yet 
the profits of all would be greatly influenced by the amount 
of revenue he deposited with, or withdrew from them. 
What, then, was this power? It was a power over eighty- 
nine of the strongest confederated banksin the Union, with 
this enormous amount of loans and capital, and with stock- 
holders, debtors, and customers, at least one hundred thou- 
sand in number, all affected by the movements of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the distribution or withdrawal of 
the deposites. In May last, the Secretary of the Treasury 
had necessarily distributed among these institutions more 
than thirty millions of public deposites. What a tremen- 
dous extent of power and patronage! Why, sir, it was 
almost the lever of Archimides; and, if this system had 
gone on progressing and augmenting, soon, very soon, the 
banks, by their power, must have controlled the Govern- 
ment, or the Government controlled the banks. And now, 
when the President proposes to surrender all this money, 
and power, and patronage, to dissolve this dangerous con- 
nexion between the banks and the Government, shall he be 
opposed in this measure by those who so lately denounced 
the whole deposite bunk system as the very climax of po- 
litical corruption? And what do we see now? Why, 
this career of illimitable discounts by banks on Government 
deposites is closed for the prosent, and the still more dan- 
gerous attitude is exhibited, in which it is but too probable 
that very many of the banks may soon be sued by the Gov- 
ernment to recover the public moneys, or rather the States 
that own in whole or in part so many of these banks, and 
the debtors that owe them; for, as the banks can only col- 
lect their moneys by suits against their debtors, to sue the 
banks at present is to sue the people. It was in view of 
this state of facts that I succeeded, a few days since, in 
prolonging the time given to the deposite banks to make 
payment to the Government from two, five, and eight, to 
four, six, and nine months, being the longest extension I 
could obtain for them; and, upon payment of the first in- 
stalment, the two last ought to be, and I hope will be, still 
further prolonged at the next session. But I could not 
but feel humiliated by the reflection that so many of my 
most worthy constituents—including two of our largest 
State institutions, and the State itself the principal propri- 
etor of one of them—should be placed in a position in which 
a suit against any of them could in any event be resorted 
to—a position arising out of this most unholy connexion 
between the banks and the ‘lreasury—a connexion of un- 
mixed evils, disastrous to the banks, the States, the people, 
and the Government. 

Well, then, may the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Caxnoun,] who has on this floor so repeatedly opposed 
the augmentation of Executive power—well may he sup- 
port the bill now under consideration; because it not only 
adds nothing to Executive patronage, but takes from it that 
alarming patronage and power that it could have acquired 
through the deposite bank system, Sir, the Senator from 
South Carolina is right; and I hail him back with pleas- 
ure, on this question, to the ranks of the democracy, of 
which he was so long the pride and ornament, when in 
March, 1824, I assisted in the great democratic convention 
of my native State in nominating him upon the Jackson 
ticket for the second office in the gift of the people. Sir, 
if he can go no further with us, let him at least aid us in 
breaking down this overshadowing Executive power, this 
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dangerous and corrupting fiscal patronage, growing out of 
this unhallowed confederacy of bank and State, throwing 
aside all other considerations, and sacrificing his personal 
prejudices on the altar of his country’s good. Sir, I have 
heard much about Executive patronage as lurking in some 
of the features of this bill; but if it be so, it must be deeply 
concealed indeed, for no one has pointed: out how it is ac- 
complished. Vague and general denunciation we have in- 
deed had, but how one iota of power or patronage will be 
conferred on the President by this bill, in addition to that 
which he already possesses, has not been designated ; but 
were it so, the bank patronage, of which. this bill deprives 
him, would be infinitely greater. The receivers, who are 
made depositories for safe-keeping only until disbursement, 
were already depositories until the transfer of the public 
moneys to the banks; and this bill only dispenses with one 
class of this double set of depositories—the banks. ‘The 
machinery was thus made more complex and dangerous. 
The money collected by the Government from the people 
was not loaned out to the people who paid it, but deposited 
with banks, to be loaned out by them to bank favorites, 
and to increase the dividends of a few incorporated stock- 
holders. ‘The people were taxed for revenue, to be con- 
verted into bank capital, stimulating their over-issues, and 
rendering their condition more fluctuating and precarious. 
The fluctuation of banking business is bad enough under 
any circumstances. Why, then, should we augment their 
natural tendency to over-issue by Government deposites ? 
Will not the banks issue enough of paper without this ar- 
tificial stimulus? Why, then, should the Government 
inflate their issues, and drive them on more rapidly to ex- 
plosion? Why not iet them bank upon their own capital 
and their own credit, without depending upon the Govern- 
ment for both—for capital in Government deposites, and 
for credit in Government endorsement for all their notes, 
as receivable in revenue payments? Is it not seen that the 
most insolvent bank in the Union might thus be puffed by 
the Government into great and extensive temporary im- 
portance, and then, when the Government patronage was 
withdrawn, their depreciated paper fall dead and worthless 
in the hands of an unsuspecting community ? 

The President’s message is against the extension of Ex- 
ecutive patronage. Its cardinal doctrine is this: “A lim- 
itation of the expenses of the Government to its actual 
wants, and of the revenue to those expenses.” This, then, 
is the President’s doctrine, openly avowed in his message-— 
reduce your expenses, reduce your revenues. ‘This was 
the flag under which I have fought ever since entering this 
chamber; it is the flag under which I opposed your extrav- 
agant bills for local and sectional improvements; it is the 
principle I espoused at the first session of my service, 
contained in my resolution to reduce the revenue from 
the tariff and public lands to the wants of the Govern- 
ment. Itis the great principle contained in the land bill 
proposed by me, reducing to settlers the price of the pub- 
lic lands, and confining the sales to them; it is the great 
principle upon which I relied for the reduction of the 
tariff, and especially the abolishing of the duty upon salt, 
that most odious duty upon light and heat, in forming salt 
from solar evaporation ; and, lastly, it is the great principle 
upon which, at the first as well as the Jast session, I op- 
posed, in every form, the surplus distribution policy, that 
mother of tarifls, banks, and of the very catrstrophe which 
now overwhelms us. Reduction of the expenses and of 
the revenue, economy in all publie expenditures, and no 
interference with the pursuits of the citizen.” «No 
special favors to individuals or any classes of them, to create 
systems of agriculture, manufactures or trade.” These are 
the doctrines of the message; and do they enlarge Execu- 
tive patronage? How is Executive patronage enlarged ? 
It is chiefly by extending the powers of this Government, 
and augmenting its revenues; for every increase of the 
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powers and revenue of the Government, is an augmen- 
tation of the power of the Executive functionary. This 
the message avoids; but what measures would the Senator 
from Kentucky give us to reduce Executive patronage ? 


His policy would give us a quadruple alliance between the” 


surplus, the bank, the tariff, and internal improvements, all 
certainly tending to, and terminating in, a national debt, 
to create a new tariff. The tariff to regulate the whole in- 
dustry of the whole people of the Unien, and build up vast 
manufacturing establishments by the extension and perver- 
sion of the taxing power of this Government. A great na- 
tional bank, to grow rich upon the revenue deposited from 
the proceeds of the tariff, deriving its profits from Govern- 
ment moneys, and, of course, the ally of the administration 
which feeds and created it. 


tariff, and makirig roads and canals in some favored States, 
by taxes collected from the whole people; and, lastly, to 


give universality to the principle, the surplus—the annual 
surplus for distribution, from sales, by townships and coun- 
ties at an entry, to speculators in the public lands—a sys- 
tem calculated to debauch and corrupt the States; to break 


down every feeling of State independence; to feed them an- 
nually, from the public Treasury, mere stipendiaries upon 
our bounty ; supporting even their State Governments and 
State officers from the revenues of this Government. And 
at the head of this mighty system, this consolidation of all 


powers in this Government, would stand the Executive of 
those powers—-the President of the United States, a mon- 
And, sir, this league of 


arch in every thing but a name, 
State banks, confederated by the Government, and fed by 


the tariff, increasing its deposites and profits, would be the 


next most potent ally of these systems. It would station 
some hundred bank fortresses throughout the States, armed 
and equipped by Government deposites, and extending Ex- 
ecutive power and influence. All this President Van Bu- 
ren would avoid. No, sir, no; it is not the principle or 
policy of this administration—Give us patronage and we 
will make ourselves popular. 

But it has been said that this bill establishes, in fact, a 
Treasury bank, And why 1 
positovies can neither use nor loan the public moneys, where 
disbursements are to be made at distant points, to avoid the 
expense and patronage arising from a new army of officers, 
constantly engaged in transporting the specio, drafts in 
payment of its dues may be drawn by the Government on 
these distant depositories—drafts drawn on actual deposites 
of gold an silver; and this is called a Treasury bank, and 
that too, by the advocates of the deposite bank system, by 
which Treasury drafts, checks, and warrants upon and by 
the banks: may he drawn upon and by the deposite banks 
in the transactions of the Government. Itis true, these 
drafts will constitute the best exchange in the world, and 
thus far operate incidentally for the great convenience and 
benefit of the people; but this is no objection to the sys- 
tem, for the Government neither loans nor discounts, but 
simply pays the public creditor in gold and silver, or an or- 
der upon a depository, on which he receives the specie. 

But it is said this bill, separating the Government from 
the banks, will divorce the Government from the people. 
Are the banks the people? No, sir; this bill will elevate 
the people, and the Government of the people, and of the 
States, above the banks, and prevent them from arresting 
the Government, as they now do, by withholding the pub- 
lic revenue. It will have a still greater tendency to elevate 
the people above the banks, by diminishing, by its inciden- 
tal operation, the amount of bank paper, and increasing the 
circulation of gold and silver—for the payment of it into 
the Treasury will be as constantly flowing out, enriching 
and fertilizing the whole country. 

But the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Riyus] says this bill 
will furnish one currency for the Government, and another 


The internal improvement 
policy, growing and extending with the increase of the 


Because, although these de-. 


for the people. Is it contended that the Government should 
take and pay out the broken bank notes and local shin- 
plasters, because the people take them? No: the Senator 
from Virginia does not propose this, but only that we should 
receive the notes of banks that resume specie payments un- 
der the existing law. Now, what is that law? I find it 
embraced in the Senate journal under date of the 6th of 
April, 1836, as follows: 

<< The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill en- 
titled ‘An act making appropriations for the payment of 
the revolutionary and other pensioners of the United States, 
for the year 1836,’ 

The following amendment, proposed by Mr. Bznvow, 
being under consideration : 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That no bank note 
of less denomination than twenty dollars shall hereafter be 
offered in payment in any case whatsoever in which money 
is to be paid by the United States or the Post Office De- 
partment; nor shall any bank note, of any denomination, 
be so offered, unless the same shall be payable, and paid, 
on demand, in gold and silver coin, at the place where is- 
sued, and which shall not be equivalent to specie at the 
place where offered, and convertible into gold or silver upon 
the spot, at the will of the holder, and without delay or loss 
to him.” 

This provision was adopted, and is the law: the vote in 
the Senate being yeas 22, nays 13, my own vote being re- 
corded in its favor. Now this is the law, and the Senator 
from Virginia does not propose to change it. Now, are 
these bank notes that the Senator from Virginia would per- 
mit the Government to pay out and receive, actually 
“equivalent to specie, and convertible into gold or silver 
on the spot at the will of the holder, and without delay or 
loss to hin?” ‘Then the result of the law, as that Senator 
would have it remain, is the same in its operation in this 
respect as the bill now before us: gold and silver, or its full 
equivalent, being the effect of either system. But if this 
be not so, and these bank notes be in fact a baser currency 
than gold or silver, what right or power has this Govern- 
ment to force this baser currency upon the people by pub- 
lic disbursements, when this Government can make noth- 
ing but gold or silver a legal tender in the payment of debts? 
No, sir: the operation of this bill will be to improve the 
currency of the whole people by its incidental effects in di- 
minishing bank paper issues, and enlarging, at least to that. 
extent, the general circulation of gold and silver. But the 
deposite bank system will, indeed, force a doubtful and un- 
certain bank paper circulation upon the people, convertible 
into specie one day, and inconvertible and depreciated to- 
morrow. 

We have have been told that the terms divorce of Bank 
and State, as reminding the people of the divorce of church 
and State, are popular catchwords. Ihave not used these 
terms, although I firmly believe that the union of bank and 
State would as soon prove as fatal to liberty as the union 
of church and State; but, let me ask, are not the terms 
used upon the other side—one currency for the people, and 
another for the Government, and the terms separating the 
Government from the people, mere popular catchwords, 
which will not bear, as we have seen, the slightest exam- 
ination. It is said this bill will destroy credit, by impair- 
ing confidence in banks. Have not we had too much con- 
fidence in banks, and have they not proved the greatest 
and universal destroyers of all credit and all confidence ? 
Yes, these very banks, by their expansions, contractions, 
and failures, destroyed all confidence and all credit, not 
only in themselves, but also between man and man, and 
almost between nation and nation. It is the banks that 
render prices, confidence, and credit, fluctuating and un- 
certain ; and, before their existence, the page of history tells 
that confidence and credit, between man and man, were 
infinitely more universal, and that protest of bills of ex- 
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change and mercantile failures were then almost wholly 
unknown. Specie was not hoarded, nor credit withheld 
from honest industry, but universally extended, unchecked 
by that overthrow of all confidence and all credit, arising 
from expansions, contractions, and explosions of the bank 
paper system. We are told that confidence, confidence, 
is the magic word, and the Government has only to breathe 
into these banks the breath of confidence, and all will be 
well. Sir, if these banks, limited and restrained by the 
State Legislatures, ought to be continued, I would rather, 
hy the ultimate incidental operation of this bill, push a lit- 
tle more of their paper out of circulation, and much more 
specie into the vaults, than all the false and delusive confi- 
dence that could be excited by the Government endorse- 
ment of eight hundred and twenty-three suspended State 
banks. 

This Government’s endorsement, with its mighty sur- 
plus deposited in State banks, has been the fruitful cause 
of nearly all our disasters, and I shall never attempt to re- 
new them by re-adopting the system from which these evils 
flowed. 'The danger is not of our having too few banks, 
and too little paper, but precisely the reverse. T'o repress 
this evil tendency, should be the ultimate aim of every pa- 
triot statesman, It is too many banks, and too much pa- 
per, that has invalved us in too much debt, and more banks 
and more bank paper would only aggravate the evils. 

The State banks, so far as regards their mere discontin- 
uance immediately as Government depositories, will be pre- 
cisely where they were before the removal of the deposites. 
And as to the exclusion of bank paper from revenue pay- 
ments, it takes effect only in full on the Ist of January, 1842. 
The bill proceeds, as regards its operation on bank paper, 
by wise, salutary, cautious, and progressive steps, keeping 
in view the existing difficulties, and the necessity of ab- 
staining from any measure calculated to injure or embarrass 
the people. The operation of this measure upon the banks 
is much less than is generally supposed. It is much less 
than the regulating and checking power claimed for the 
United State Bank; for that, if faithfully executed, would 
demand weekly balances in gold and silver, or its equiva- 
lent, from all the State banks, not only for ¢¢ their notes re- 
ceived in revenue payments,” but also for ‘* their notes re- 
ceived for the engagements to the bank,” creating thus a 
double check upon their issues. 

I have shown that this article never was or would be 
faithfully executed; but the precise ultimate effect upon 
State banks of this measure would be this: Supposing the 
annual public revenues to be twenty millions of dollars, of 
which six millions would be the average amount in Treas- 
ury depositories received for public dues, the banks would 
be required to check their issues so as always to be ready to 
furnish six millions of specie annually for revente pay- 
ments. Now, the entire moneyed transactions of this coun- 
try in a year are estimated at twelve thousand millions of 
dollars, so that if the demand of the Government upon the 
banks for six millions be the criterion, it will be equal only 
to Jess than one per cent. of the moneyed transactions of 
the whole country; or if twenty millions, to less than two 
per cent. of these transactions, leaving all this vast field of 
trade and business open for the action of the banks. They 
lose the Government deposites and Government credit, and 
are left to bank, as they ought, on their own capital and 
their own credit. But what is most important in separa- 
ting the banks and the Government, is the separation of 
money, business, and politics, the fatal union of which must 
always bo the fruitful source of panics and pressures. 

Whilst, then, this measure, I sincerely believe, will have 
a most beneficial effect upon the whole country, it is to me 
an inexpressible gratification, that to the sunny South it 
will prove a fountain of wealth and prosperity. T'he war 
of. over-expanded credit upon labor and its products, aided 
by a great national bank at some distant capital, or by the 
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concentration at or near the same point of the great northern 
banking capital, sustained by the Government deposites 
and endorsements, must cease, and paper credit and the 
products of labor left a fair field, without artificial aid, will 
find labor and its products rising in the scale of importance 
and influence, and leaving the great staple States a fair op- 
portunity of carrying out their own exports, and introducing 
their own imports, and the balances in gold and silver, the 
real, solid, substantial business of their banks being more 
safely augmented than all the ruinous aid they can ever re- 
ceive from Government patronage. And now, sir, if the 
distinguished Senators opposed to the administration on 
this floor will go home to their constituents, and explain 
the full and precise effects of this measure, they can, in 
aiding the establishment of a sound credit on sound prin- 
ciples—aiding in inspiring a just confidence in the relief 
this great measure will ultimately extend to all the great 
interests of the country—they can have almost a moneyed 
millenium dawn upon the country at once. I appeal to 
them, then, as patriots, with hearts overflowing with sym- 
pathy for the distress of the country, as we have so repeat- 
edly heard on this floor, to unite with us in producing this 
great, this glorious result; and the thanks of millions of grate- 
ful freemen will give them more real happiness, more gen- 
uine consolation, and more true and durable applause than 
all the party triumphs that could adorn the proudest politi- 
cal conquerors. Let them imitate the noble example of the 
distinguished Senator and statesman from South Carolina, 
in laying down, in support of this bill, his personal and po- 
litical prejudices, as a burnt offering upon the patriot’s altar 
of his country’s good, and for them, also, the swelling heart 
of a mighty nation will throb with love and gratitude. But 
should they esteem it their duty to determine otherwise— 
should their inspiring eloquence and great intellectual pow- 
er be exerted in appeals to the people against this measure— 
should it be represented as a tropical tornado, about to 
sweep in its destructive career over all the great and cher- 
ished institutions of our common country, panics and pres- 
sures may follow for a time; but soon, yes, very soon, the 
great principles involved in this bill must and will triumph, 
and it will then go forth with healing on its wings, hailed 
by the approving voice of the people. The measure itself 
will be justly viewed as a third declaration of American in- 
dependence, and the day of its passage be celebrated in all 
time to come as a great and glorious national jubilee. 

When Mr. W. had concluded, 

Mr. HUBBARD proposed, as an amendment, that the 
words *¢ ist January” in the bill, wherever occurring, be 
stricken out, and the ‘*31st day of December” be substitu- 
ted. This amendment was adopted. : 

{The effect will be to postpone the operation of the bill 
one year. ] 

Mr. BENTON offered as a separate amendment, to in- 
sert the following: ‘That it be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause regulations to be made for the 
speedy presentation of drafts, wherever payable, and that 
if any delay should take place in the payment of the same, 
they may be presented in any other place within the Uni- 
ted States.” 

The amendment was laid upon the table, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then rose and addressed the Sen- 
ate about an hour in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. RIVES inquired of the Chair when his amendment 
would come up, which went to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause, and to insert as a substitute his bill. 

The CHAIR statedjthat the question would first be taken 
on the amendment offered by Mr. Carnoux, after which, 
whatever might be the fate of that amendment, whether 
adopted or rejected, the question would be in order on Mr. 
Rivxs’s amendment. 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate adjourned. 
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THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


After the presentation of one or two private petitions, the 
Senate proceeded to the orders of the day, and resumed the 
consideration of the bill providing for the collection and 
custody of the public revenue, together with Mr. Car- 
woun’s amendment thereto. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: Iam opposed to the doctrines of the 
message, to the bill, and to the amendment of the member 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun.} In all these, I see 
nothing for the relief of the country; but I do see, as I 
think, a question involved, the importance of which trans- 
cends all the interest of the present occasion. 

It is my purpose to state that question; to present it, as 
well to the country as to the Senate; to show the length 
and breadth of it, as a question of practical politics, and in 


its bearing on the powers of the Government; to exhibit | 


its importance, and to express my own opinions in re- 
gard to it. 

A short recital of events and occurrences will show how 
this question has arisen, 

The Government of the United States completed the 
forty-cighth year ofits existence, under the present consti- 
tution, on the third day of March last. During this whole 
period, it has felt itself bound to take proper care of the 
currency of the country; and no administration has admit- 
ted this obligation, more clearly or more frequently, than 
the last. For the fulfilment of this acknowledged duty, 
as well as to accomplish other useful purposes, a national 
bank has been maintained for forty, out of these forty-eight 
years, Two institutions of this kind have been created by 
law: one commencing in 1791, and limited to twenty 
years, and expiring, therefore, in 1811; the other com- 
mencing-in 1816, with a like term of duration, and end- 
ing, therefore, in 1886. Both these institutions, each in 
its time, accomplished their purposes, so far as curren- 
cy was concerned, to the general satisfaction of the coun- 
try, But before the last bank expired, it had the misfor- 
tune to become obnoxious to the late administration. I 
need not, at present, speak of the causes of this hostility. 
My purpose only requires a statement of that fact, as an 
important one in the chain of occurrences. ‘The late Pres- 
ident’s dissatisfaction of the bank was intimated in his first 
annual message, that is to say, in 1829. But the bank 
stood very well with the country, the President's known 
and growing hostility nothwithstanding ; and in 1832, 
four years before its charter was to expire, both Houses of 
Congress passed a bill for its continuance; there being in 
ite favor a large majority of the Senate, and a larger ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives. The bill, however, 
was negatived by the President. In 1833, by an order of 
the President, the public moneys were removed from the 
custody of the bank, and were deposited with certain 
selected State banks. This removal was accompanied with 
the most confident declarations and assurances, put forth 
in every form, by the President and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, that these State banks would not only prove safe 
depositories of the public money, but that they would also 
furnish the country with as good a currency as it ever had 
enjoyed, and probably a better; and would also accomplish 
ull that could be wished, in regard to domestic exchanges. 

I he substitution of State banks for a national institution, 
for the discharge of these duties, was that operation, which 
has become known, and is likely to be long remembered, 
as the ‘* experiment.” f 

For some years all was said to go on extremely well, al- 
though it seemed plain enough to a great part of the com- 
munity that the system was radically vicious; that its op- 
erations were all inconvenient, clumsy, and wholly inade- 


quate to the proposed ends; and that, sooner or later, there 
must be an explosion. The administration, however, ad- 
hered to its experiment. The more it was complained of 
the louder it was praised, Its commendation was one of 
the standing topics of all official communications; and in 
his last message, in December, 1836, the late President 
was more than usually emphatic upon the great success of 
his attempts to improve the currency, and the happy results 
of the experiment upon the important business of exchange. 
But a reverse was at hand. The ripening glories of the 
experiment were soon to meeta dreadful blighting. In the 
early part of May last, these banks all stopped payment. 
This event, of course, produced great distress in the coun- 
try, and it produced also singular embarrassment to the ad- 
ministration. 

The present administration was then only two months 
old; but it had already become formally pledged to main- 
tain the policy of that which had gone before it. The 
President had avowed his purpose of treading in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor. Here, then, was difficulty. Here 
was a political knot, to be either untied or cut. The ex- 
periment had failed, and failed, as it was thought, so utter- 
ly and hopelessly, that it could not be tried again. 

What, then, was to be done? Committed against a 
bank of the United States in the strongest manner, and 
the substitute, from which so much was expected, having 
disappointed all hopes, what was the administration to do.? 
Two distinct classes of duties had been performed in times 
past by the Bank of the United States; one more imme- 
diately to the Government, the other to the community. 
The first was the safe-keeping and the transfer, when re- 
quired, of the public moncys; the other the supplying of a 
sound and convenient paper currency, of equal credit all 
over the country, and every where equivalent to specie, and 
the giving of most important facilities to the operations of 
exchange. These objects were highly important, and their 
most perfect accomplishment by the experiment had been 
promised from the first. The State banks, it was decla- 
red, could perform oll these duties, and should perform 
them. But the ‘‘experiment” came to a dishonored end 
in the early part of May. The deposite banks, with the 
others, stopped payment. They could not render back the 
deposites ; gand so far from being able to furnish a general 
currency, or to assist exchanges, (purposes, indeed, which 
they never had fulfilled with any success, ) their paper be- 
came immediately depreciated, even in its local circulation. 
What course, then, was the administration now to adopt? 
Why, sir, it is plain that it had but one alternative. It 
must either return to the former practice of the Govern- 
ment, take the currency into its own hands, and maintain 
it, as well as provide for the safe-keeping of the public 
money by some institution of its own; or else, adopting 
some new mode of merely keeping the public money, it 
must abandon all further care over currency and exchange. 
One of these courses became inevitable. “he administra- 
tion had no other choice. The State banks could be tried no 
more, with the opinion which the administration now en- 
tertained of them; and how else could any thing be done 
to maintain the currency? In no way but by the estab- 
lishment of a national institution. 

There was no escape from this dilemma. One course 
was, to go back to that which the party had so much con- 
demned ; the other, to give up the whole duty, and leave 
the currency to its fate. Between these two, the admin- 
istration found itself absolutely obliged to decide; and it 
has decided, and decided boldly. It was decided to sur- 
render the duty, and abandon the constitution. That de- 
cision is before us, in the message, and in the measures 
now under consideration. The choice has been made; and 
that choice, in my opinion, raises a question of the utmost 
importance to the people of this country, both for the pres- 
ent and all future time. That question is, whether Con- 
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gress has, or ought to have, any duty to perform in rela- 
tion to the currency of the country, beyond the mere regu- 
lation of the gold and silver coin. 

Mr. President, the honorable member from South Caro- 
lina remarked, the other day, with great frankness and good 
humor, that, in the political classifications of the times, he 
desired to be considered as nothing but an honest nullifier. 
That, he said, was his character.. I believe, sir, the coun- 
try will readily concede that character to the honorable gen- 
tleman. For one, certainly, I am willing to say, that I be- 
lieve him a very honest and a very sincere nullifier, using 
the term in the same sense in which he used it himself, and 
in which he meant to apply it to himself. And I am very 
much afraid, sir, that (whatever he may think of it him- 
self) it has been under the influence of those sentiments, 
which belong to his character as a nullifier, that he has so 
readily and so zealously embraced the doctrines of the Pres- 
ident’s message. In my opinion, the message, the bill be- 
fore us, and the honorable member’s amendment, form, to- 
gether, a system, a code of practical politics, the direct ten- 
dency of which is to nullify and expunge, or, perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, by a united and mixed process of nulli- 
fication and expunging, to abolish a highly important and 
useful power of the Government. It strikes down the prin- 
ciple upon which the Government has heen administered, 
in regard to the subject of the currency, through its whole 
history ; and it seeks to obliterate, or to draw black lines 
around, that part of the constitution on which this princi- 
ple of administration has rested. The system proposed, in 
my opinion, is not only anti-commercial, but anti-constitu- 
tional also, and anti-union in a high degree. 

You will say, sir, that this is a strong way of stating an 
opinion, It is so. Į mean to state the opinion in the 
strongest manner. I do not wish, indeed, at every turn, 
to say, of measures which I opposse, that they either vio- 
late or surrender the constitution. But when, in all sober- 
ness and candor, I do so think, in all soberness and candor 
T must so speak; and whether the opinion which I have 
now expressed be true let the sequel decide. 

Now, sir, Congress has been called together in a mo- 
ment of great difficulty. The characteristic of the crisis 
is commercial distress. We are not suffering from war, or 
pestilence or famine; and it is alleged by the President and 
Secretary, that there is no want of revenue. Our means, 
it is averred, are abundant. And yet the Government is 
in distress, and the cauntry is in distress; and Congress is 
assembled, by a call of the President to provide relief. The 
immediate and direct cause of all is, derangement of the 
currency and the exchanges; commercial credit is gone, and 
property, no longer answers the common ends and purposes 
of property. Government cannot use its own means, and 
individuals are slike unable to command their own re- 
sources. The operations, both of Government and people, 
are obstructed; and they are obstructed because the money 
of the country, the great instrument of commerce and ex- 
change, has become disordered and useless. The Govern- 
ment has funds; that is to say, it has credits in the banks, 
but it cannot turn these credits into cash; and individual 
citizens are as bad off as Government. The Government is 
a great creditor and a great debtor. It collects and it dis- 
burses large sums. In the loss, therefore, of a proper me- 
dium of payment and receipt, Government is a sufferer. 
But the people are sufferers from the same causes; and in- 
aamuch as the whole amount of payments and receipts by 
the people, in their individual transactions, is many times 
greater than the amount of payments and receipts by Gov- 
ernment, the aggregate of evil suffered by the people is 
also many times greater than that suffered by Government. 
Individuals have means as ample, in proportion to their 
wants, as Government; but they share with Government 
the common calamity arising from the overthrow of the cur- 
tency. The honorable member from Mississippi [Mr. 
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Waxxenr] has stated, or has quoted the statement from 
others, that while the payments and receipts of Government 
are twenty millions a year, the payments and receipts of in- 
dividuals are two or three hundred millions. He has, I 
think, underrated the amount of individual payments and 
receipts. But even if he has not, the statement shows 
how little a part of the whole evil falls on Government. 
‘The great mass of suffering is on the people. 

Now, sir, when we look at the message, the bill, and 
the proposed amendment, their single, exclusive, and un- 
divided object is found to be, relief to the Government. 
Not one single provision is adopted or recommended with 
direct reference to-the relief of the people. They all speak 
of revenue, of finance, of duties and customs, of taxes and 
collections; and the evils which the people suffer, by the de- 
rangement of the currency and the exchanges, and the break- 
ing up of commercial credit, instead of being put forth as 
prominent and leading objects of regard, are dismissed with 
a slight intimation, here and there, that, in providing for 
the superior and paramount interests of Government, some 
incidental or collateral benefits may, pethaps, accrue to the 
community. But is Government, Í ask, to care for noth- 
ing but itself? Is self-preservation the great end of Gov- 
ernment? Has it no trust powers? Does it owe no duties 
but to itself? If it keeps itself in being, does it fulfil all the 
objects of its creation? I think not. I think Government 
exists, not for its own ends, but for the public utility. It 
is an agency, established to promote the common good, by 
common counsels; its chief duties are to the people; and it 
seems to me strange and preposterous, in a moment of great 
and general distress, that Government should confine all 
its deliberations to the single object of its own revenues, its 
own convenience, its own undisturbed administration. 

I cannot say, sir, that I was surprised to see this general 
character impressed on the face of the message. T confess 
it appeared to me, when the banks stopped payment, that 
the administration had come to a pass, in which it was un- 
avoidable that it should take some such course. But that 
necessity was imposed, not by the nature of the crisis, but 
by its own commitment to the line of politics which its pred- 
ecessor had adopted, and which it had pledged itself to 
pursue. 

It withdraws its care from the currency, because it has 
left itself no means of performing its own duties, connect- 
ed with that subject. It has voluntarily and on calcula- 
tion, discarded and renounced the policy which has been 
approved for half a century, because it could not return to 
that policy, without admitting its own inconsistency and 
violating its party pledges, This is the the truth of the 
whole matter. i 

Now, sir, my present purpose chiefly is to maintain two 
propositions: 

1. That it is the constitutional duty of this Government 
to see that a proper currency, suitable to the circumstances 
of the times, and to the wants of trade and business, as well 
as to the payment of debts due to Government, be main- 
tained and preserved; a currency of general credit, and 
capable of aiding the operations of exchange, so far as 
those operations may be conducted by means of the circu- 
lating medium; and that there are duties, therefore, de- 
volving on Congress, in relation to currency, beyond the 
mere regulation of the gold and silver coins. 

2. That the message, the bill, and the proposed amend- 
ment, all, in effect, deny any such duty, disclaim all such 
power, and confine the constitutional obligation of Govern- 
ment to the mere regulation of the coins, and the care of 
its own revenues. 

I have well. weighed, Mr. President, and fully consider- 
ed, the first of these propositions, to wit: that which re- 
spects the duty of this Government, in regard to the cur- 
rency. I mean to stand by it. It expresses, in my judg- 
ment, a principle, fully sustained by the constitution, and 
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by the usage of the Government, and which is of the high- 
est practical importance. With this proposition, or this 
principle, I am. willing to stand connected, and to share in 
the judgment which the community shall ultimately pro- 
nounce upon it. Ifthe country shall sustain it, and be ready, 
in due time, to carry it into effect, by such means and in- 
struments as the general opinion shall think best to adopt, 
I shall co-operate, cheerfully, in any such undertaking ; 
and shall Jook again, with confidence, to prosperity in this 
branch of our national concerns. On the other hand, if 
the country shall reject this proposition, and act on that 
rejection; if it shall decide that Congress has no power, 
nor is under any duty, in relation to the currency, beyond 
the mere regulation of the coins; then, upon that con- 
struction of the powers and duties of Congress, I am wil- 
ling to acknowledge, that I do not feel myself competent to 
render any substantial service to the public councils, on 
these great interests. I admit, at once, that if the curren- 
ey is not to be preserved by the Government of the United 
States, I know not how it is to be guarded against con- 
stantly occurring disorders and arrangements. 

Before entering into the discussion of the grounds of 
this proposition, however, allow me, sir, a few words by 
way of preliminary explanation. In the first place, I wish 
it to be observed, that I am now contending only for the 
general principle, and not insisting either on the constitu- 
tionality, or expediency, of any particular means or any 
particular agent. I am not saying by what instrument or 
agent Congress ought to perform this duty; I only say it 
is a duty, which, in some mode, and by some means, Con- 
gress is bound to perform. In the next place, let be re- 
emembered, that I carry the absolute duty of Government, 
in regard to exchange, no farther than the operations of 
exchange may be performed by currency. No doubt, sir, 
a proper institution, established by Government, might, as 
heretofore, give other facilities to exchange, of great im- 
portance, and to a very great extent. But I intend, on 
this occasion, to keep clearly within the constitution, and 
to assign no duty to Congress, not plainly enjoined by the 
provisions of that instrument, as fairly interpreted, and as 
heretofore understood. 

The President says, itis not the province of Govern- 
ment to aid individuals in the transfer of their funds, oth- 
erwise than by the use of the post office ; and that it might 
as justly be called on to provide for the transportation of 
their merchandise. 

Now, I beg leave to say, sir, with all respect and defer- 
ence, that funds are transferred from individual to individ- 
ual, usually for the direct purpose of the payment and re- 
ceipt of debts; that payment and receipt are duties of cur- 
rency; that, in my opinion, currency is a thing which 
Government is bound to provide for and superintend ; that 
the case, therefore, has not the slightest resemblance to the 
transportaticn of merchandise, because the transportation of 
merchandise is carried on by ships and boats, by carts and 
wagons, and not by the use of currency, or of any thing 
else which the Government has usually exclusive control. 
These things individuals can provide for themselves. But 
the ‘transfer of funds is done by credit, and must be so 
done; and some proper medium for this transfer it is the 
duty of Government to provide, because it belongs to cur- 
rency, to money, and is therefore beyond the power of in- 
dividuals. 

The nature of exchange, sir, is well understood by per- 
sons engaged in commerce ; but as its operations are a lit- 
tle out of the sight of other classes of the community, al- 
though they have all a deep and permanent interest in the 
subject, I may be pardoned for a word or two of general 
explanation. I speak of domestic exchanges only. We 
mean, then, by exchange, this same transfer of funds. 
We mean the making of payment in a distant place, or 
the receiving of payment from a distant place, by some 


mode of paper credits. If done by draft, order, or bill of 
exchange, that is one form; if done by the transmission of 
bank notes, through the post office, or otherwise, that is 
another form. In each, credit is used; in the first, the 
credit of the parties whose names are on the bill or draft; 
in the last, the credit of the bank. Every man, sir, who 
looks over this vast country, and contemplates the com- 
mercial connexion of its various parts, must see the great 
importance that this exchange should be cheap and easy. 
To the producer and to the consumer, to the manufacturer 
and the planter, to the merchant, to all, in all classes, this 
becomes matter of moment. We may see an instance in 
the common articles of manufacture produced in the North, 
and sent to the South and West for sale and consump- 
tion. Hats, shoes, furniture, carriages, domestic hard- 
ware, and various other articles, the produce of those man- 
ufactories, and of those employments which are carried on 
without the aid of large capital, constitute a large part of 
this trade, as well as the fabrics of cotton and wool. Now, 
a state of exchange, which shall enable the producers to 
receive payment regularly, and without loss, is indispen- 
sable to any useful prosecution of this intercourse. De- 
rangement of currency and exchange is ruinous. The 
notes of local banks will not answer the purpose of re- 
mittance ; and if bills of exchange cannot be had, or can 
be had only at a high rate, how is payment to be receiv- 
ed, or to be received without great loss? This evil was 
severely felt, even before the suspension of specie pay- 
ment by the banks; and it will always be felt more or 
less, till there is a currency of general credit and. cireu- 
lation through the country. But when the banks sus- 
pended, it became overwhelming. All gentlemen hav- 
ing Northern acquaintance, must know the existence of 
this evil. Ihave heard it said, that the hitherto prosper- 
ous and flourishing town of Newark has already lost a con- 
siderable part of its population by the breaking up of its 
business, in consequence of these commercial embarrass- 
ments. And in cases in which business is not wholly 
broken up, if five or six per cent., or more, is to be paid 
for exchange, it by so much enhances the cost to the con- 
sumer, or takes away his profit from the producer. I have 
mentioned these articles of common product of Northen 
labor; but the same evil exists in all the sales of imported 
goods; and it must exist, also, in the South, in the opera- 
tions connected with its great staples. All the South must 
have, and has, constant occasion for remittance by ex- 
change; and no part of the country is likely to suffer more 
severely by its derangement. In short, there can be no 
satisfactory state of internal trade, when there is neither 
cheapness, nor promptness, nor regularity, nor security, 
in the domestic exchanges. 

I say again, sir, that I do not hold Government bound 
to provide hills of exchange for purchase and sale. No- 
body thinks of such a thing. If any institution established 
by Government can do this, as might be the case, and has 
been the case, so much the better. But the positive obli- 
gation of Government, I am content to limit to currency, 
and, so far as exchange is concerned, to the aid which 
may be afforded to exchange by currency. Ihave been in- 
formed that, a few years ago, before the charter of the Jate 
bank expired, at those seasons of the year when Southern 
and Western merchants usually visit the Northern cities to 
make purchases, or make payment for existing liabilities, 
that bank redeemed its notes to the amount of fifty or even 
a hundred thousand dollars a day. These notes, having 
been issued in the West, were brought over the mountains, 
as funds to be used in the Eastern cities. This was ex- 
change; and it was exchange through the medium of cur- 
rency; it was perfectly safe, and it cost nothing. This 
fact illustrates the importance of a currency of universal 
eredit, to the business of exchange. 

Having made these remarks, for the purpose of explain- 
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ing exchange, and showing its connexion. with currency, 
I proceed to discuss the general propositions. 

Ts it the duty, then, of this Government, to see that a 
currency be maintained, suited to the circumstances of the 
times, and to the uses of trade and commerce ? 

I need not, sir, on this occasion, enter historically into 
the well known causes which led to the adoption of the 
present constitution. Those causes are familiar to all pub- 
lic men; and among them, certainly, was this very matter 
of giving credit and uniformity to the money system of the 
country. The States possessed no system of money and 
circulation; and that was among the causes of the stagna- 
tion of commerce. Indeed, all commercial affairs were in 
a disjointed, deranged, and miserable state. The restora- 
tion of commerce, the object of giving it uniformity, credit, 
and national character, were among the first incentives to 
a more perfect union of the States. We all know that the 
meeting at Annapolis, in 1786, sprang from a desire to at- 
tempt something which should give uniformity to the com- 
mercial operations of the several States; and that in and 
with this meeting, arose the proposition for a general con- 
vention, to consider of a new constitution of government. 
Every where, State currencies were depreciated, and con- 
tinentul money was depreciated also. Debts could not be 
paid, and there was no value to property. From the close 
of the war, to the time of the adoption of this constitution, 
as I verily believe, the people suffered as much, except in 
the loss of life, from the disordered state of the currency 
and the prostration of commerce and business, as they suf- 
fered during the war. All our history shows the disasters 
and afflictions which sprang from these sources; and it 
would be waste of time to go into a detailed recital of them. 
For the remedy of these evils, as one of its great objects, 
and as great as any one, the constitution was formed and 
adopted. 

Now, sir, by this constitution, Congress is authorized 
to ‘*coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coins ;” and all the States are prohibited from coin- 
ing money, and from making any thing but gold and silver 
coins a tender in payment of debts. Suppose the constitu- 
tion had stopped here, it would still have established the 
all-important point of a uniform money system. By this 
provision Congress is to furnish coin, or regulate coin, for 
all the States. There is to be but one money standard for 
the country. And the standard of value to be established 
by Congress, is to be a currency, and not bullion merely ; 
because we find it is to be coin; that is, it is to be one or 
the other of the precious metals, bearing an authentic 
stamp of value, and passing therefore by tale, That is to 
be the standard of value. A standard of value, therefore, 
and a money for circulation, were thus expressly provided 
for. And if nothing else had been done, would it not have 
been a reasonable and necessary inference from this power, 
that Congress had authority to regulate, and must regulate 
and control, any and all paper, which either States or in- 
dividuals might desire to put into circulation, purport- 
ing to represent this coin, and to take its place in the uses 
of trade and commerce? Itis very evident that the con- 
stitution intended something more than to provide a medi- 
um for the payment of debts to Government. The object 
was a uniform curreney for the use of the whole people, in 
all the transactions of life; and it was manifestly the in- 
tent of the constitution, that the power to maintain such 
a currency should be given to Congress. But it would 
make the system incongruous and incomplete, it would be 
denying to Congress the means necessary to accomplish 
ends which were manifestly intended, it would render the 
whole provision in a great measure. nugatory, if, when 
Congress had established a coin for currency and circulation, 
it should have no power to maintain it as an actual circu- 
lation, nor to regulate or control paper emissions designed 
to occupy its place, and perform the same functions that 


| it would on the coinage power alone; and on a fait, and 
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just, and reasonable inference from it, therefore, I should 
be of opinion that Congress was authorized, and was bound, 
to protect the community against all evils which might 
threaten from a deluge of currency of another kind, filing 
up, in point of fact, all the channels of circulation. And 
this opinion is not new. It has often been expressed be- 
fore, and was cogently urged by Mr. Dallas, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his report in 1816. He says, “ when- 
ever the emergency occurs, that demands a change of sys- 
tem, it seems necessarily to follow, that the authority, 
which was alone competent to establish the national coin, 
is alone competent to create a national substitute.” 

But the constitution does not stop with this grant of 
the coinage power to Congress. It expressly prohibits the 
States from issuing bills of credit. What a bill of credit 
is, there can be no difficulty in understanding, by any one 
acquainted with the history of the country. They had 
been issued, at different times, and in various forms, by 
the State Governments. The object of them was to create 
a paper circulation; and any paper, issued on the credit of 
the State, and intended for circulation from hand to hand, 
is a bill of credit, whether made a tender for debts or not, 
or whether carrying interest or not. Is it issued with in- 
tent that it. shall circulate from hand to hand, as money, 
and with intent that it shall so circulate on the credit of the 
State? Ifitis, itis a bill of credit. The States, there- 
fore, are prohibited from issuing paper for circulation, on 
their own credit; and this provision furnishes additional 
and strong proof, that all circulation, whether of coin or 
paper, was intended to be subject to the regulation and 
control of Congress. Indeed, the very object of establish- 
ing one commerce for all the States, and one money for all 
the States, would otherwise be liable to be completely defeat- 
ed. It hasbeen supposed, nevertheless, that this prohibition 
on the States has not restrained them from granting to in- 
dividuals, or to private corporations, the power of issuing 
notes for circulation, on their own credit. ‘This power has 
long been exercised, and is admitted to exist. But could 
it be reasonably maintained, looking only to these two pro- 
visions, (that is to say, to the coinage power, which is 
vested exclusively in Congress, and to the prohibition on 
the States against issuing their own paper for circulation, ) 
that Congress could not protect its own power, and secure 
to the people the full benefits intended by and for them 
against evils and mischiefs, if they should arise, or threaten 
to arise, not from paper issued by States, but from paper 
issued by individuals or private corporations? If this be 
so, then the coinage power evidently fails of a great part of 
its intended effect; and the evils, intended to be prevented 
by the prohibitions on the States, may all arise, and be- 
come irresistible and overwhelming in another form. 

But the message intimates a doubt whether this power 
over the coin was given to Congress to preserve the people 
from the evils of paper money, or only given to protect the 
Government itself. I cannot but think this very remark- 
able and very strange. The language of the President is, 
“ there can be no doubt that those who framed and adopted 
the constitution, having in immediate view the depreciated 
paper of the confederacy, of which five hundred dollars in 
paper were at times equal to only one dollar in coin, in- 
tended to prevent the recurrence of similar evils, so far at 
least as related to the transactions of the new Government.” 
Where is the foundation for. the qualification here express- 
ed? On what clause, or construction of any clause, is it 
founded? ‘Will any gentleman tell me what there is in the 
constitution which led the President, or which could lead 


: any man, to doubt whether it was the purpose of that in- 


strument to protect the people, as well as the Government, 
against the overwhelming evils of paper money? Is there 
a word or particle in the coinage power, or any other power, 
which countenances the notion that the constitution intend- 
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ed that there should be one money for the Government, 
and another for the people; that Government should have 
the means of protecting its own revenues against depreci- 
ated paper, but should be still at liberty to suffer all the 
evils of such paper to fall with full weight upon the people? 
This is altogether a new doubt. It intimates an opinion, 
which, so far as it shall find those who are ready to adopt 
and follow it, will sap and undermine one of the most in- 
dispensable powers of the Government. The coinage power 
is given to Congress in general terms; it is altogether de- 
nied to the States; and the States are prohibited from issu- 
ing bills of credit for any purpose whatever, or of any 
character whatever. Can any man hesitate one moment 
to say that these provisions are all intended for the general 
good of the people? I am, therefore, surprised at the lan- 
guage of the message in this particular, and utterly at a 
loss to know what should have led to it, except the appar- 
ent and forgone conclusion and purpose, of attempting to 
justify Congress in the course which was about to be re- 
commended to it, of abstaining altogether from every en- 
deavor to improve or maintain the currency, except so far 
as the receipts and payments of the Government itself were 
concerned. J repeat, sir, that I should be obliged to any 
friend of the administration, who would suggest to me on 
what ground this doubt, never expressed before, and now 
so solemnly and gravely intimated, is supposed to stand. 
Is it, indeed, uncertain, is it matter of grave and solemn 
doubt, whether the coinage power itself, so fully granted to 
Congress, and so carefully guarded by restraints upon the 
States, had any further object than to enable Congress to 
furnish a medium in which taxes might be collected ? 

But this power over the coinage is not the strongest, 
nor the broadest, ground on which to place the duty of 
Congress. ‘There is another power granted to Congress, 
which seems to me to apply to this case, directly and irre- 
sistibly, and that is the commercial power. The constitu- 
tion declares that Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce, not only with foreign nations, but between the 
States. This is a full and complete grant, and must in- 
clude authority over every thing which is part of commerce, 
or essential to commerce, And is not money essential to 
commerce? No man, in his senses, can deny that; and it 
is equally clear, that whatever paper is put forth, with intent 
to circulate as currency, or to bo used us money, immedi- 
ately affects commerce. Bank notes, in a strict and techni- 
cal sense, are not, indeed, money ; but, in a general sense, 
and often in a Jogal sense, they are money. They are sub- 
stantially money, because they perform the fonctions of 
money. ‘They are not, like bills of exchange or common 
promissory notes, mere proofs or evidences of debt, but are 
treated as money, in the general transactions of society. If 
receipts be given for them, they are given as for money. 
They pass under a legacy, or other form of gift, as money. 
And this character of bank notes was as well known and un- 
derstood at the time of the adoption of the constitution as it 
isnow. ‘The law, both of England and America, regarded 
them as money, in the sense above expressed. If Congress, 
then, has power to regulate commerce, it must have a con- 
trol over that money, whatever it may be, by which com- 
merce is actually carried on. Whether that money be coin 
or paper, or however it has acquired the character of money 
or currency, if, in fact, it has become an actual agent or in- 
strument in the performance of commercial transactions, it 
necessarily thereby becomes subject to the regulation and 
control of Congress. The regulation of money is not so 
much an inference from the commercial power conferred on 
Congress, as it is a part of it. Money is one of the things, 
without which, in modern times, we can form no practical 
idea of commerce. It is embraced, therefore, necessarily, 
m the terms of the constitution. 

But, sir, as will be seen by the proposition which I have 
stated, I go further; I insist that the duty of Congress is 


commensurate with its power ; that it has authority not only 
to regulate and control that which others may put forth as 
money and currency, but that it has the power, and is 
bound to perform the duty, of seeing that there is establish- 
ed and maintained, at all times, a currency of general 
credit, equivalent in value to specie, adapted to the wants 
of commerce and the business of the people, and suited to 
the existing circumstances of the country. Such a cur- 
rency is an instrument of the first necessity to commerce, 
according to the commercial system of the present age; and 
commerce cannot be conducted, with full advantage, with- 
out it It isin the power of Congress to furnish it, and it 
is in the power of nobody else. The States cannot supply 
it. That resource has often been tried, and has always 
failed. Iam no enemy to the State banks; they may be 
very useful in their spheres; but you can no more cause 
them to perform the duties of a national institution, than 
you can turn a satellite into a primary orb. They cannot 
maintain a currency of equal credit all over the country. 
It might be tried, sir, in your State of Kentucky, or our 
State of Massachusetts. We may erect banks on all the 
securities which the wit of man can devise; we may have 
capital, we may have funds, we may have bonds and mort- 
gages, we may add the faith of the State, we may pile 
Pelion upon Ossa; they will be be State institutions after 
all, and will not be able to support a national circulation. 
This is inherent in the nature of things, and in the senti- 
ments of men. It is in vain to argue that it ought not to 
beso, or to contend that one bank may be as safe as another. 
Experience proves that it is so, and we may be assured it 
will remain so. 

Sir, mine is not the ruthless hand that shall strike at the 
State banks, nor mine the tongue that shall causelessly up- 
braid them with treachery or perfidy. [admit their lawful 
existence; I admit their utility in the circle to which they 
properly belong. I only say they cannot perform a nation- 
al part in the operations of commerce. A general and uni- 
versal accredited currency, therefore, is an instrument of 
commerce, which is necessary to the enjoyment of its just 
advantages, or, in other words, which is essential to its 
beneficial regulation. Congress has power to. establish it, 
and no other power can establish it; and therefore Con- 
gress is bound to exercise its own power. It is an absurd- 
ity, on the very face of the proposition, to allege that Con- 
gress shall regulate commerce, but shall, nevertheless, aban- 


; don to others the duty of maintaining and regulating its 


essential means and instruments. We have in actual use 
a mixed currency : the coin circulating under the authority 
of Congress, the paper under the authority of the States. 
But this paper, though it fills so great a portion of all the 
channels of circulation, is not of general and universal 
credit; itis made up of various local currencies, none of 
which has the same credit, or the same value, in all parts 
of the country; and therefore these local currencies an- 
swer, but very loosely and deficiently, the purposes of 
general currency, and of remittance. Now, is it to be 
contended that there is no remedy for this? Are we to 
agree, that the constitution, with all its care, circumspec- 
tion, and wisdom, has, nevertheless, left this great interest 
unprovided for? Is our commercial system so lame and 
impotent? Are our constitutional provisions and our po- 
litical institutions so radically defective? I think not sir. 
They do not deserve this reproach; and I think it may now 
be easily shown that, under all administrations, from Gen- 
eral Washington’s time down to the 3d of March last, the 
Government has felt and acknowledged its obligations, in 
regard to the currency, to the full extent in which I have 
stated it, and has constantly endeavored to fulfil that obli- 
gation. Allow me to go back to the beginning, and trace 
this matter down to our timesa little in detail. 

In his first speech to Congress, in 1789, having just 
then assuined his new office, General Washington recom- 
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mended no particular subjects to the consideration of Con- 
gress ; but in his speech, at the opening of the second ses- 
sion, he suggested the importance of a uniform currency, 
without distinguishing coinage from paper; and this body, 
itt its answer, assured him it was a subject which should 
receive its attention. Recollect, sir, at that time, that there 
were State banks having notes in circulation, though they 
were very few. The first Bank of the United States was 
established at the third session of the Congress in 1791. 
The bill for its creation originated in the Senate; the de- 
bates in which were at that time not public. We have, 
however, the debates in the House, we have the reports of 
the Secretaries, and we have the law itself. Let us en- 
deavor to learn, from these sources for what objects this in- 
stitution was created, and whether a national currency was 
one of those objects. 

Certainly, sir, it must be admitted that currency was not 
the only object in incorporating the bank of 1791. The Gov- 
ernment was new, its fiscal affairs were not well arranged, 
it was greatly in debt, and the political state of things at 
the time rendered it highly probable that sudden occasions 
for making loans would arise. That it might assist the 
operations of the Treasury, therefore, and that it might 
make those loans to Government, if pressing occasions 
should arise, were two of the purposes, had in view in cs- 
tablishing the bank. But it is equally clear that there was 
a third purpose, and that respected commerce and currency. 
To furnish a currency for general circulation, and to aid 
exchange, was, demonstrably, a clear, distinct, and avowed 
object, in the creation of the first bank. 

On the 13th of December, 1790, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury made a report to the House of Representatives, 
recommending a national bank. In this report, he set forth 
the advantages, of such an institution. One of these 
advantages, he says, consists ‘in increasing the quan- 
tity of circulating medium, and quickening the circulation.” 
And he then proceeds to observe: ‘This last may require 
some illustration. When payments are to be made be- 
tween different places, having an intercourse of business 
with each other, if there happen to be no private bills 
at market, and there are no bank notes which have a cur- 
rency in both, the consequence is, that coin must be remit- 
ted. This is attended with trouble, delay, expense, and 
risk. If, on the contrary, there are bank notes current in 
both places, the transmission of these, hy the post, or any 
other speedy or convenient conveyance, answers the pur- 
pose; and these again, in the alternations of demand, are 
frequently returned, very soon after, to the place whence 
they were first sent; whence the transportation and re- 
transportation of the metals are obviated, and a more con- 
venient and a more expeditious medium of payment is sub- 
stituted.” 

Is not this clear proof, that one object, in establishing 
the bank, in the opinion of the Secretary, was the creation 
of a currency which should have general credit throughout 
the country, and, by means of such credit, should be- 
come a convenient and expeditious medium of exchange? 
Currency, sir, currency and exchange were then, beyond 
all doubt, important objects, in the opinion of the Proposer 
of the measure, to be accomplished by the institution. The 
debates which took place in the House of Representatives, 
confirm the same idea. Mr. Madison, who objected to the 
bill on constitutional grounds, admitted, nevertheless, that 
one of the advantages of a bank consists ‘in facilitating 
occasional remittances, from different places where notes 
happen to circulate ;” and Mr. Ames, who was one of the 
most distinguished friends of the measure, and who repre- 
sented a commercial district, enlarged on the great benefit 
of the proposed institution to commerce. He insisted 
that the intercourse between the States could never be on a 
good footing, without an institution whose paper would cir- 
culate more extensively than that of any State bank; and 
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what he saw, in the future, we have seen in the past, and 
feelin the present. Other gentlemen, also, contended that 
some such institution was necessary, in order to enable 
Congress to regulate the commerce of the country, and, for 
that reason, that it would be constitutional, as being proper 
means for a lawful end. 

When the bill had passed the two Houses, the President, 
as we all know, asked the opinion of his cabinet upon its 
constitutionality. The Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General were against it ; the Secretary of the Treasury was 
in favor of it; and among the grounds on which he placed 
the right of Congress to pass the law, was its adaptation to 
the exercise of the commercial power, conferred by the con- 
stitution on Congress. His language is: ‘* The institu- 
tion of a bank has, also, a natural relation to the regulation 
of trade between the States, in so far as it is conducive to 
the creation of a convenient medium of exchange between 
them, and to the keeping up a full circulation, by prevent- 
ing the frequent displacement of the metals in reciprocal 
remittances. Money is the very hinge on which commerce 
turns. And this does not mean merely gold and silver ; many 
other things have served the purpose with different degrees 
of utility. Paper has been extensively employed. It can- 
not, therefore, be admitted, with the Attorney General, 
that the regulation of trade between the States, as it con- 
cerns the medium of circulation and exchange, ought to 
be considered as confined to coin.” ** And it is,” he adds, 
«s in reference to these general relations of commerce, that 
an establishment which furnishes facilities to circulatiou, 
and a convenient medium of exchange and alienation, is to 
be regarded as a regulation of trade.” 

Nothing can be plainer, sir, than this language; and, 
therefore, nothing is more certain than that those who re- 
commended and supported the first bank regarded it as a 
fit and necessary measure, in order to enable Congress to 
exercise its important duty of regulating commerce, and to 
fulfil, especially, that part of the duty which enjoined upon 
it the provision of a proper and suitable currency for circu- 
lation and exchange. f ; 

But it is not necessary to rely on these opinions of indi- 
vidual friends of the measure. Let the act speak for itself. 
Let us look into it, and search its reasons on its own face. 
What are the grounds and objects of the law, as set forth 
in the law itself? ‘The preamble tells us. It declares: 

es That the establishing of a bank will be very conducive 
to the successful conducting of the national finances; and 
will tend to give facility to the obtaining of loans, for the 
use of Government, in sudden emergencies: and will be 
productive of considerable advantage to trade and industry 
in general.” 

Trade and industry in general, therefore, constituted one 
distinct and definite object of the incorporation, if the law 
truly expounds its own purposes. It was not revenue 
alone, it was not the facility of making loans merely, it 
was not mere utility to Government; but, in addition to 
these, it was commerce, it was the interest of the people, 
it was trade and business in general, which, among other’ 
considerations, formed an important part of the objects of 
the incorporation. And indeed, sir, events proved that it 
was vastly the most important part of all. What else did 
the first bank do, for the Government or the country, at all 
to be compared, in the amount of benefit, to its influence 
on the currency and the exchanges? 

It is as clear as demonstration, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment, in General Washington’s time, did feel itself au- 
thorized by the constitution, and bound in duty, to provide 
a safe currency, of general credit, for circulation and for 
exchange. It did provide such a currency. It is remark- 
able enough, so comparatively small was ‘he mere object 
of keeping the public money, that no provision for that 
purpose was inserted in the charter; nor was there any law 
on the subject, so far as I remember, till the year 1809. 
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The bank went into operation, and its success was great 
and instantaneous ; and, during the whole period of its ex- 
istence, there was no complaint of the state of the currency 
or the exchanges. 

_ And now, sir, let me ask, what wag it that gave this 
success to the new institution? Its capital was small, and 
Government had no participation in its direction; it was 
committed entirely to individual management and con- 
trol. 

Tts notes, it is true, were made receivable in payments 
to Government: that was one advantage. It had a solid 
capital, and its paper was at all times convertible into gold 
and silver, at the will and pleasure of the holder: that was 
another and a most important ground of its prosperity. 
But, sir, there was something more than all this. There 
was something which touched men’s sentiments, as well 
as their understandings. There was a cause which carried 
the credit of the new-born bank, as on the wings of the 
wind, to every quarter and every extremity of the country. 
There was a charm which created trust, and faith, and re- 
liance, not only in the great marts of commerce, but in 
every corner into which money, in any form, could pene- 
trate. That cause was its nationality of character. It had 
the broad seal of the Union to its charter. It was the in- 
stitution of the nation, established by that new Govern- 
ment which the people already loved; and it was known 
to be designed to revive and foster that commerce which 
had so long been prostrate and lifeless. 

Mr. President, let it he borne in mind that I am not 
now arguing the constitutionality, or present expediency, 
of a bank of tho United States. My sentiments are already 
well known on that subject; and, if they were not, the 
subject is not now before us. 

But I have adverted to the history of the first bank, and 
examined the grounds on which, and the purposes for 
which, it was established, in order to show the fact, that 
this Government, from the first, has acknowledged the im- 
portant duty and obligation of providing for currency and 
exchange as part of the necessary regulation of commerce. 
I do not mean, at present, to say that a bank is the only, 
or the indispensable, means by which this duty can and 
must be performed; although I certainly think it the best. 
Yet I will not set limits to the wisdom and sagacity of gen- 
tlemen in the invention and adaptation of means. If they 
do not like a bank, let them try whatever they do like. if 
they know a better instrument, or agent, let them usc it. 
But I maintain that the performance of the duty, by some 
means, or some instrument, or some agent, is indispensa- 
ble; and that so long as it shall be neglected, so long the 
commerce and business of the country must suffer. 

The history of the late Bank of the United States mani- 
fests, as clearly as that of the first, that the Government, 
in creating it, was acting, avowedly, in execution of its 
duty in regard to the currency. Fiscal aid, except so far 
as the furnishing of a currency was concerned, was hardly 
thought of. Its bills were made receivable for revenue, 
indeed; but that provision, as far as it went, was obviously 
a provision for currency. Currency for the revenue, how- 
ever, was not the leading object. The leading object was 
currency for the country. 

The condition of things, at that time, was very much 
like that which now exists. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment was entirely adequate to all its wants; but its opera- 
tions were all obstructed by the derangement of the cur- 
rency, and the people were as bad off as the Government. 
The banks, or most of them, had suspended payments. 
Their paper was depreciated in various degrees; the ex- 
changes were all disordered; and the commerce of the 
country thrown into confusion. Government and people 
were all rich; but, with all their riches, they had no money. 
Both might-apply to themselves what Mr. Addison, being 
a much readier writer than speaker, said of himself, when 


he observed that, although he could draw for a thousand 
pounds, he had not a guinea in his pocket. 

Mr. Madison, at that time, was President of the United 
States. He had been one of the opposers of the first bank 
on constitutional grounds; but he had yielded his own 
opinions to the genera] sentiment of the country, and to 
the consideration that the power had been established and 
exercised. He was not a man who carried his respect for 


‘himself, and his own opinions, so far as to overcome his 


respect for all other men’s judgments. Wise men, sir, are 
sometimes wise enough to surrender their own opinions, 
or at least to see that there is a time when questions must 
be considered as settled. Mr. Madison was one of these. 
In his annual message, in December, 1815, he says: 

‘¢ The arrangements of the finances, with a view to the 
reccipts and expenditures of a permanent peace establish- 
ment, will necessarily enter into the deliberations of Con- 
gress during the present session. It is true that the im- 
proved condition of the public revenue will not only afford 
the means of maintaining the faith of the Government 
with its creditors inviolate, and of prosecuting successfully 
the measures of the most liberal policy, but will also jus- 
tify an immediate alleviation of the burdens imposed by the 
necessities of the war. It is, however, essential to every 
modification of the finances that the benefits of a uniform 
national currency should be restored to the community, 
The absence of the precious metals will, it is believed, be 
a temporary evil; but, until they can again be rendered 
the general medium of exchange, it devolves on the wia- 
dom of Congress to provide a substitute, which shall equal- 
ly engage the confidence and accommodate the wants of 
the citizens throughout the Union. If the operation of 
State banks cannot produce this result, the probable ope- 
ration of a national bank will merit consideration; and, if 
neither of these expedients be deemed effectual, it may be- 
come necessary to ascertain the terms upon which the notes 
of the Government (no longer required as an instrument of 
credit) shall be issued, upon motives of general policy, as 
a common medium of circulation.” 

Here, sir, is the express recornmendation to Congress to 
provide a ‘‘national currency,” a paper currency, a uni- 
form currency, for the uses of the community, as a substi- 
tute for the precious metals, and as a medium of exchange. 
It devolves on Congress, says Mr. Madison, to provide 
such a substitute as shall engage the coniidence and ac- 
comodate the wants of the citizens throughout the Union; 
and if the State banks cannot preduce this result, a nation- 
al bank will merit consideration. Can language-be more 
explicit? Currency, national currency, currency for ex- 
change, currency which shall accommodate all the people, 
is the great and leading, and, I may add, the sole and sin- 
gle object of the recommendation. 

Contrast now, sir, this language, and these sentiments, 
with those of the message before us. Did Mr. Madison 
confine his recommendation to such measures of relief as 
might be useful to Government merely? Did he look ex: 
clusively to the Treasury? Did he content himself with 
suggesting a proper medium for the receipt of revenue, or 
a proper depository for its safe-keeping? Far otherwise. 
His view was general, statesmanlike, and fitted to the exi- 
gency of the times. The existing evil was one which af- 
flicted the whole country ; and the remedy proposed by him 
was, as it should have been, commensurate with the whole 
evil. And, sir, what a shock it would have produced at 
that time, if Mr. Madison, seeing the prostrate state of 
commerce and business all around him, had recommended 
to Congress to do nothing in the world but to take care 
that the taxes were collected, and those in the employment 
of Government well paid. 

Well, sit, what was done with this message? Why, sir, 
the House of Representatives resolved, ** That so much of 
the President’s message as related to a uniform national 
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currency, should be referred to a select committee.” Such 
a committee was raised, and the honorable member from 
South Carolina was placed at its head, as he well deserved 
to be, from his standing in the House, and his well known 
opinions on this subject. ‘Phe honorable member was thus 
at the head of a committee, appointed, not on the subject 
of a revenue currency, or a currency for Government, but a 
uniform national currency ; and, to effect the great object of 
this appointment, he brought in a bill for the establishment 
of a bank of the United States. 

As had been the case formerly, so on this occasion, the 
Secretary of the. Treasury made a report on the subject. 
And now hear, sir, what lie says of the duty of Congress 
to provide a national currency, and of the objects which he 
proposes by the establishment of a national bank. 

“ The constitutional and legal foundation of the moneta- 

ry system of the United States is thus distinctly seen; and 
the power of the Federal Government to institute arid regu- 
late it, whether the circulating medium consist of coin or 
of bills of credit, must, in its general policy, as well as in the 
terms of its investment, be deemed an exclusive power. It 
is true, that a system depending upon the agency of the 
precious metals, will be aflected by the various cireumstan- 
ces which diminish their quantity, or deteriorate their qnali- 
ty. The coin of a State sometimes vanishes under the in- 
fluence of political alarms; sometimes in consequence of 
the explosion of mercantile speculations ; and sometimes by 
the drain of an unfavorable course of trade. But, whenever 
the emergency occurs that demands a change of system, it 
seems necessarily to follow, that the authority which was 
alone competent to establish the national coin, is alone 
competent to create a national substitute. It has happen- 
ed, however, that the coin of the United States has ceased 
to be the circulating medium of exchange, and that no sub- 
stitute has hitherto been provided by the national authority. 
During the last year, the principal banks established south 
and west of New England resolved that they would no 
longer issue coin in payment of their notes, or of the drafts 
of their customers for money received upon ‘deposite. Tn 
this act the Goverament of the United States had no par- 
ticipation; and yet the immediate effect of the act was to 
supersede the only legal currency of the nation. By this 
act, although no State can constitutionally emit bills of 
credit, corporations erected by the several States, have heen 
enabled to circulate a paper medium, subject to many of the 
practical inconveniences of the prohibited bills of credit.” 
- Of the services rendered to the Government by some 
of the State banks, during the Jate war, and of the liberal- 
ity by which some of them are actuated in their intercourse 
with the Treasury, justice requires an explicit acknowledg- 
ment. It is a fact, however, incontetably proved, that 
those institutions cannot, at this time be successfully em- 
ployed to furnish a uniform national currency. The fail- 
ure of one attempt to associate them, with that view, has 
already been stated. Another attempt, by their agency in 
circulating Treasury notes, to overcome the inequalities of 
the exchanges, has only been partially successful. And a 
plan recently proposed, with the design to curtail the issues 
of bank notes, to fix the public confidence in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the banks, and to give to each bank 
a legitimate share in the circulation, is not likely to receive 
the general sanction of the banks. 'The truth is, that the 
charter restrictions of some of the banks, the mutual rela- 
tion anl dependeuce of the banks of the same State, and 
even of the hanks of the different States, and the duty 
which the virectors of each bank conceive they owe to their 
immediate constituents, upon points of security or emolu- 
ment, interpose an insuperable obstacle to any voluntary 
arrangement, upon national considerations alone, for the 
establishment of a national medium through the agency of 
the State banks.” 

"Tho establishment of a national bank is regarded as 


the best, and perhaps the only adequate résource, to relieve 
the country and the Government from the present embar- 
rassment. Authorized to issue notes, Which will be receiv- 
ed in all payments to the United States, the circulation of 
its issues will be coextensive with thé Union; and there 
will exist a constant demand, bearing a just proportion to 
the annual amount of the duties and taxes to be collected, 
independent of the general circulation for commercial and 
social purposes. A national bank will, therefore, possess 
the means and the opportunity of supplying a circulating 
medium, of equal’ use and value in every State, and in 
every district of every State. 

«The power of the Government to supply and maintain 
a paper medium of exchange, will not be questioned; but, 
for the introduction of that medium, there must be an ade- 
quate motive.” 

*«Upon the whole, the State of the national currency, 
and other important considerations connected with the op- 
erations of the Treasury, render it a cuty respectfully to 
propose— F 

* That a national bank be established.” 

This language, it must be admitted, is explicit enough, 
both in regard to the power and the duty; and the whole 
report bears very little resemblance, most certainly, to the 
official paper from the Treasury Department now before us. 

When the bill was called up, the honorable member froin 
South Carolina explained its objects in an able speech. He 
showed the absolute necessity of a national currency; the 
power of Congress over such currency, whether metallic or 
paper; and the propriety and expediency of establishing a 
bank, as the best means of exercising these powers and ful- 
filling these duties. F agreed then, and I agree now, to 
te general sentiment expressed in that speech, heartily 
and entirely. I would refer to it, on this occasion, both as 
an able argument and a high authority; and beg to adopt 
it, as setting forth, in a strong light, the sentiments which 
I am now endeavoring to enforce. 

[Mr. Carnoux here rose to make an explanation. He 
said that he never saw the reporter’s notes of his speech on 
that occasion, and, therefore, what he did say, may not 
have been what he would have said. ‘There were points 
of omission in that speech which occupied a column and a 
half of the National Intelligencer. Mr. C. said, that he 
took care then, as now, to fortify himself, and leave a road 
open to oppose, at any coming time, a national bank. He 
then said that he was opposed to a bank, but that he sub- 
mitted to the necessity of the case. There was then a con- 
nexion between the Government and the banks; and, if 
the Government had a right to regulate the currency, there 
was no means of doing it but by a national bank. He had, 
both then, and since then, contended that Government had 
no right to have any connexion with any banks. In his 
opinion, the United States Bank (which he then advocated, 
and assisted to establish) was not established according to 
the constitution. Congress had no right to establish such 
abank, He acted contrary to his own impressions of right. 
Many people may do things which they do not believe to 
be lawful, from necessity. He acted from necessity. ] 

Mr. Wessrer, resuming his remarks, said, he thought 
the gentleman had said, formerly, that in consequence of 
the decision of the question, he felt thenceforward precluded 
from opposing the bank as being unconstitutional. 

(Mr. Caruoun again explained: He (Mr. C.) thought 
the connexion between Government and banks was now 
broken, and that set him at liberty; so shat now he could 
oppose what he had then, and since, earnestly advocated. ] 

It is not my desire, sir, to hold the gentleman to a report 
of his speech, which he may choose, even now to disclaim. 
I have never heard of his disclaiming it before; and even 
now, sir, I do not understand him as being desirous of re- 
tracting or denying any thing contained in- the printed re- 
port of his speech, respecting the importance of a uniform 
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national currency. That topic makes up the sum and sub- 
stance of his whole speech. It was the topic of the occa- 
sion; it was the express purpose for which his committee 
had been raised, and for, the accomplishment of which the 
whole proceeding was gone into. It was all currency, cur- 
rency, currency; and, whether the gentleman now thinks 
the law constitutional or unconstitutional, he cannot deny 
that his own object, and the object of Congress, was to fur- 
nish a circulating medium for the country. And here, again, 
so unimportant, relatively, was the mere custody, or de- 
posite of the public moneys in the bank, that the bill, as 
originally introduced, contained no provision for that object. 
A section was afterwards introduced, in Committee of the 
Whole, on my motion, providing for the deposite of the 
public moneys with the bank, unless the Secretary of the 
Treasury should, at any time, otherwise order and direct; 
a reservation of power to the Secretary, which, as I think, 
and always have thought, was greatly abused, by the re- 
moval of the depocites, in 1833. 

By reference to the debates, sir, it will be found that 
other friends of the measure followed up the general ideas 
of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, and sup- 
ported the bank, as a necessary agent or instrument for es- 
tablishing, anew, a national currency, for the uses of com- 
merce and exchange. 

The operation of the joint resolution of April, 1816, aided, 
no doubt, in a proper degree, by the institution of the bank, 
and the currency which it furnished, accomplished the great 
end of the resumption of specie payments; and, for a long 
period, we had no further trouble with the currency. 

And I now proceed to say, sir, that the late President 
of the United States has acknowledged this duty as often, 
and as fully and clearly, as any of his predecessors. His 
various admissions, or recognitions, of this obligation are 
too recent and too fresh in every one’s recollection, to re- 
quire, or to justify, particular citation. All the evils we 
now feel, indeed, we have encountered in the search after 
a better currency. It has been in the avowed attempt to 
discharge the duty of Government, connected with the cir- 
culation, that the late administration has lcd us to where 
we now are. The very first charge that the late President 
ever brought against the bank was, that it had not main- 
tained a sound and uniform currency. Most persons, prob- 
ably, will think the charge quite unfounded; yet this was 
the charge. Its dereliction of duty, or its want of ability 
to perform what had been expected from it—its failure, in 
some way, to maintain a good currency, was the original 
professed cause of dissatisfaction. And when the bill for 
rechartering the bank was negatived, it was not on the 
ground that Government had nothing to do with the na- 
tional currency, but that a better provision for it might be 
made than we had in thé hank. ‘The duty was not to be 
disclaimed, or thrown off, or neglected ; new agents, only, 
were to be employed, that it might be better performed. 
The State banks would do better than the national bank 
had done; the President was confident of this, and there- 
fore he rejected the national bank as an agent, and adopted 
the State banks. And what he so constantly promised us 
would happen, he as resolutely maintained afterwards had 
happened. Down to his last message, down to the last 
hour of his administration, he insisted upon it that the State 
banks had fulfilled all his expectations, and all their own 
duties; and had enabled the Government to accomplish, in 
the very best manner, the great and important objects of 
currency and exchange. We have the same head of the 
Treasury, sir, who has repeated and echoed all these state- 
ments, whether of prophecy or fulfilment, in successive re- 
ports, some of them not less tersely and intelligibly written 
than that now before us; and we have heads of other de- 
partments, who concurred, I presume, from time to time, 
in the original statements, and in the faithful echoes of them, 
from the Treasury. All these functionaries have been 


laboring with the utmost zeal, as they professed, to perform 
their constitutional obligation of furnishing the country with 
a good currency, with a better currency, with the best cur- 
rency ; and they have dragged Congress, dragged the coun- 
try, and dragged themselves into difficulty, perplexity, and 
distress, in this long and hot pursuit. And now, behold, 
they draw up all at once, and declare that the object of all 
this toil and struggle is one with which they have nothing 
at all to do! 

But, as the last message of the late President was loud 
and warm in its praises of the State banks, for the good 
services which they rendered to currency and exchange, 
so, no doubt, would the first message of the present Presi- 
dent have commended, with equal earnestness, the success 
with which Government had been able, by means of the 
State banks, to discharge this important part of its duties, 
if the events of May last had not left that subject no longer 
a topic of felicitation. By the suspension of specie pay- 
ments all was changed. The duty of Government was 
changed, and the constitution was changed also. Govern- 
ment was now to give up, and abandon forever, that very 
thing which had been the professed object of its most assid- 
uous care, and most earnest pursuit, for eight long and ar- 
duous years! 

Mr. President, when I heard of the suspension of the 
banks, I was hy the side of the Ohio, on a journey, in the 
course of which I had occasion, frequently, to express my 
opinion on this new state of things; and those who may 
have heard me, or noticed my remarks, will bear witness 
that I constantly expressed the opinion that a new era had 
commenced ; that a question of principle, and a question of 
the highest importance, had arisen, or would immediately 
arise ; that, hereafter, the dispute would not be so much 
about means as ends; that the extent of the constitutional 
obligation of the Government would be controverted; in 
short, that the question, whether it was the duty of Con- 
gress to concern itself with the national currency, must, 
inevitably, become the leading topic of the times. So I 
thought, whenever I had the pleasure of addressing my fel- 
low- citizens, and so [feel and think now. I said often, 
on these occasions, and I say now, that it is a question 
which the people, by the regular exercise of their elective 
franchise, must decide. The subject is one of so much 
permanent importance, and public men have become so 
committed, on the one side or the other, that the decision 
must, as I think, be made by the country. We see an 
entirely new state of things. We behold new and untried 
principles of administration advanced and adopted. We 
witness an avowed and bold rejection of the policy hitherto 
always prevailing. The Government has come, not. to a 
pause, but to a revulsion. It not only stops, but it starts 
back; it abandons the course which it has been pursuing 
for near fifty years, and it reproaches itself with having been 
acting all that time, beyond the limits of its constitutional 
power. 

It was my second proposition, sir, that the message, the 
bill, and the amendment, taken together, deny, in sub- 
stance, that this Government has any power or duty con- 
nected with the currency, or the exchanges, beyond the 
mere regulation of the coins. 

And, sir, is this not true? We are to judge of the mes- 
sage by what it omits, as well as by what it proposes. 
Congress is called together in a great commercial crisis. 
The whole business of the country is arrested by a sudden 
disorder of the currency. And what is proposed? Any 
thing to restore this currency? Any thing with a direct 
view of producing the resumption of payment hy the banks? 
Ts a single measure offered, or suggested, the main purpose 
of which is general relief to the country? Not one. No, 
sir, not one. ‘The administration confines its measures to 
the Government itself. It proposes a loan, by the means 
of Treasury notes, to make good the deficiency in the rev- 
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enue; and it proposes secure vaults, and strong boxes, for 
the safe-keeping of the public moneys; and here its pater- 
nal care ends. Does the message propose to grapple, in 
any way, with the main evil of the times? Seeing that 
that evil is one affecting the currency, does the message, 
like that of Mr. Madison, in 1815, address itself directly 
to that point, and recommend measures of adequate relief? 
No such thing. It abstains from all general relief. It 
looks out for the interest of the Government, as a Govern- 
ment; and it looks no further. Sir, let me turn to the 
message itself, to show that all its recommendations, and, 
indeed, all the objects in calling Congress together, are 
confined to the narrow and exclusive purpose of relieving 
the wants of Government. 

The President says, that the regulations established by 
Congress, for the deposite and safe-keeping of the public 
moneys, having become inoperative by the suspension of 
payment by the banks; and apprehending that the same 
cause would so diminish the revenue, that the receipts into 
the Treasury would not be sufficient to defray the expenses 
of Government; and as questions were also expected to 
arise respecting the October instalment of the deposite to 
the States, and doubting whether Government would be 
able to pay its creditors in specie, or its equivalent, accord- 
ing to law, he felt it to be his duty to call Congress to- 
gether. These are the reasons for calling Congress. They 
are all the reasons; and thoy all have exclusive regard to 
the Government itself. 

In the next place, let us see what measures the message 
recommends to Congress. In its own language, the ob- 
jects demanding attention are: 

“To regulate, by law, the safe-keeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public moneys; to designate the funds 
to be received and paid by the Government; to enable the 
Treasury to meet promptly every demand upon it; to pre- 
scribe the terms of indulgence, and the mode of settlement 
to be adopted, as well in collecting from individuals the 
revenue that has accrued, as in withdrawing it from former 
depositories.” 

Those are all the objects recommended particularly to 
the caro of Congress; and the enumeration of them is fol- 
lowed by a general suggestion, that Congress will adopt 
euch further measures as may promote the prosperity of the 
country. This whole enumeration, it is obvious, is con- 
fined to the wants and convenience of the Government 
itself. 

And now, sir, let us see on what grounds it is that the 
message refrains from recommending measures of general 
relief. The President says: 

“It was not designed by the constitution that the Gov- 
ernment should assume the management of domestic or 
foreign exchange. It is, indeed, authorized to regulate, 
by law, the commerce between the States, and to provide 
a general standard of value or medium of exchange in gold 
and silver; but it is not its province to aid individuals in 
the transfer of their funds, otherwise than through the facil- 
ities afforded by the Post Office Department. As justly 
might it be called on to provide for the transportation of 
their merchandise.” 

And again: : 

‘¢Tf, therefore, I refrain from suggesting to Congress 
any specific plan for regulating the exchanges uf the coun- 
try, relieving mercantile embarrassments, or interfering with 
the ordinary operations of foreign or domestic commerce, 
it is from a conviction that such measures are not within 
the constitutional province of the General Government, and 
that their adoption would not promote the real and perma- 
nent welfare of those they might be designed to aid.” 

The President, then, sir, declines to recommend any 
measure for the relief of commerce, for the restoration of 
the currency, or for the benefit of exchanges, on the avow- 
ed ground that, in his opinion, such measures are not with- 


in the constitutional power of Congress. He is distinct 
and explicit, and so far entitled to eredit. He denies, 
broadly and flatly, that there is any authority in this Gov- 
ernment to regulate the currency, and the exchanges, be- 
yond its care of the coin. The question, then, is fairly 
stated. It cannot be misunderstood ; and we are now to 
see how Congress, and, what is much more important, 
how the country will settle it. 

Mr. President, if, in May last, when specie payments 
were suspended, the President of one of the banks had 
called his council of directors together, informed them that 
their affairs were threatened with danger, that they could 
not collect their debts in specie, and might not be able to 
pay their creditors in specie, and recommended such meas- 
ures as he thought their interest required; his pelicy, in 
all this, would have been no more exclusively confined to 
the interests of his corporation, than the policy of the mes- 
sage is confined to the interests of this great corporation of 
Government. Both in practice, therefore, and on princi- 
ple, in reality, and avowedly, the administration abandons 
the currency to its fate. It surrenders all care over it, de- 
clines all concern about it, aud denies that it has any duty 
connected with it. 

Sir, the question, then, comes to be this: Shall one of the 
great powers of the constitution, a power essential to it, on 
any just plan or theory of government, a power which has 
been exercised from the beginning, a power absolutely ne- 
cessary and indispensable to the proper: regulation of the 
commerce of the country, be now surrendered and aban- 
dened forever? To this point we have come, sir, after 
pursuing the ‘‘experiment” of the late administration for 
five years. And from this point, I am persuaded, the 
country will move, and move strongly, in one direction or 
another. We shall either go over to the gentleman from 
Missouri, and suffer him to embrace us in his gold and sil- 
ver arms, and hug us to his hard-money breast; or we 
shall return to the long tried, well-approved, and constitu- 
tional practice of the Government. 

As to the employment of the State banks, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the currency, and carrying on the op- 
erations of exchange, I certainly never had any confidence 
in that system, and have none now. 

I think the State banks can never furnish a medium for 
circulation, which shall have universal credit, and be of 
equal value everywhere. 

I think they have no powers, or faculties, which can 
enable them to restrain excessive issues of paper. 

I think their respective spheres of action are so limited, 
and their currencies so local, that they can never accom- 
plish what is desired in relation to exchanges. 

Still, I prefer the employment of State banks to the pro- 
ject before us; because it is less of a project; because it is 
less dangerous; and, chiefly, because it does not surren- 
der, effectually, and, in terms, a great power ct the consti- 
tution. 

In every respect this project is objectionable. It is but 
another ‘‘experiment; and those who recommend it so 
zealously, were the authors of the last, and were equally 
fuil of confidence and assurance in regard to that. 

Who invite us to try this experiment? What voices 
do we hear raised in its recommendation? Are they not 
the well-known voices which we heard so often when the 
late “experiment” was begun? We know of but one ac- 
cession. The voice of the honorable member from South 
Carolina is heard, it is true, now mingling with the general 
strain; and that is all. Where, then is the ground for 
confidence in this experiment, more than there was for it 
in the last? 

This scheme, too, is against all our usages, and all our 
habits. It locks up the revenue, under bolts and bars, 
from the time of collection to the time of disbursement. 
Our practice has been otherwise, and it has been a useful 
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practice. In 1833, the Secretary of the Treasury admon- 
ished the deposite banks, since they had obtained the eus- 
tody of the public funds, to accommodate the public, to 
loan freely, especially to importing merchants. And now, 
a system is proposed to us, according to which, any use of 
the public funds, by way of loan or accommodation to the 
public, is made a criminal offence, and to be prosecuted by 
indictment! Admirable, admirable consistency ! . 

But the great objection to the measure, that which so 
much diminishes the importance of all other objections, is 
its abandon:nent of the duty of Government. fhe char- 
acter of this project is, severance of the Government ftom 
the people. This, like the mark of Cai, is branded on 
its forehead. Government separates itself, not from the 
banks merely, but from the community. It withdraws its 
care, it denies its protection, it renounces its own high 
duties. I am against the project, therefore, in principle 
and in detail; I am for no new experiments; but I ain for 
a sound currency for the country. And I mean by this, a 
convertible currency, so far as it consists of paper. I dif- 
fer, altogether, in this respect from the gentleman from 
South Carolina, Mere Government paper, not payable 
otherwise than by being received for taxes, has no pretence 
to be called a currency. After all that can be said about 
it, such paper is mere paper money. Itis nothing but 
bills of credit. It always has been, and always will be, 
depreciated. Sir, we want specie, and we want paper, of 
universal credit, and which is convertible into specie at the 
avill of the holder. That system of currency, the experi- 
ence of the world, and our own experience, have both fully 
approved. 

I maintain, sir, that the people of this country are entitled, 
at the hand of this Government, to a sound, safe, and uni- 
form currency. If they agree with me, they will them- 
selves say so. They will say, ‘it is our right; we have 
enjoyed it forty years; it is practicable, it is necessary to 
our prosperity, it is the duty of Government to furnish it; 
we ought to have it, we can have it, and we will have it.” 

‘The language of the admininisiration, on the other hind, 
is, “good masters, you are mistaken. You have no such 
right. You are entitled tu no such thing from us. ‘The 
constitution has been misunderstood. We have suddenly 
found out its true meaning, A new light has flashed upon 
us. It is no business of ours to furnish a national curren- 
cy. You cannot have it, and you will not get it.” 

Mr. President, [ have thus stated what I think to be the 
real question now before the country. I trust myself, 
cheerfully to the result. I am willing to abide the test of 
time, and the ultimate judgment of the people; for itis a 
sentiment deeply infused into me, it is a conviction which 
pervades every faculty F possess, that there can be no set- 
tled and permanent prosperity to the commerce and busi- 
ness of the country, until the constitutional duty of Gov- 
ernment, in regard to the currency, be honestly and faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

When Mr. Wensrun had concluded, 

Mr. HUBBARD tose and addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: Having voted for the act “to regulate 
the deposites of the public money ;” having also voted at 
the last session for the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Virginia, “designating and limiting the funds receivable 
for the revenues of the United States y? and having, at the 
present session, as a member of the Committee of Finance, 
agreed to report the bill now under consideration—-a bill 
essentially conflicting with the two bills referred to, E have 
felt it to be a matter of duty to myself, as well as to those 
whom I represent, to explain the grounds of my action, 
and, also, the views which I entertain with reference to 
the measure now proposed as a substitute for the deposite 
act of June, 1836. And I will now proceed to submit 
what T have to offer, if it be the pleasure of the Senate 
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that I should proceed. I can not be insensible, however, 
that in rising to address the Senate at this time, after their 
attention has been riveted for three hours to the able argu- 
ment of the learned gentleman from Massachusetts, upon 
the constitutional power of Congress upon the subject of 
currency and exchange, that I come forward under peculiar 
disadvantages, but that is wholly a personal affair; and to 
that I am free to submit. It is not my purpose to reply to 
that part of the argument of the Senator touching the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress. I have risen for no such 
object; I shall leave that matter to abler minds. The 
Senator from Massachusetts remarked, ‘* he would raise no 
ruthless hand to destroy the local institutions of the coun- 
try.” I subscribe most freely and fully to the sentiment. 
I should be the last man in this body who would wage war 
with the moneyed institutions of the respective States. 
The little property which I possess is principally invested 
in some of the banks in New England. And I should 
commit a violence upon my own feelings and upon truth, 
did I fail to bear testimony to the correctness and integri- 
ty which has usually marked the conduct of those who 
have had the direction of those institutions. They may 
have committed some errors; but, in the main, the course 
and conduct of the New England banks has been above 
imputation. In their connexions with the Government, 
they have never failed to discharge their duty, until they 
becaine involved in this universal catastrophe, and since 
this desolation came upon them, they have never refused 
to answer the drafts of the Government, and to.pay them 
in that currency approved and acceptable in their own scc- 
tions. ‘Thus much is due to the banks, and I would not, 
if I could, undertake to interfere with institutions created 
by State authority. If State banks are an evil not to be 
endured, the remedial power is with the States themselves, 
and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress. To the care of 
the States, [ would commit these local institutions, and as 
far as practicable to separate the patronage and the influ- 
ence of the General Government from any connexion with 
or participation in their concerns. It is an ill-advised, 
embarrassing, and disadvantageous connexion to both 
parties—to the Government and to the banks. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts remarked, that on the third of 
March last, the Government completed the forty -eighth 
year of its existence, and for forty out of the forty-eight, 
we had enjoyed a currency approved by public opinion ; 
that Congress had passed two acts at different periods of 
its history, establishing a bank of the United States; ths 
first in 1791, which expired by its own limitation in 1811; 
the other, established in 1816, expired in 1836; and that 
both Houses of Congress, in 1832, renewed the charter of 
the Jast bank, which bill was vetoed by the President. All 
this is true; and itis no less true that the action of Con- 
gress, and the action of the President, in relation to this 
subject, were referred to the American people; and their 
verdict has been returned, and their judgment has been 
here so distinctly expressed, as to leave no room for doubt 
as to the present state of popular opinion with respect to 
the constitutionality or expediency of such an institution. 

The Scnator remarked, that the present position of 
things presents this question: That the administration 
must return either to a United States bank, or take soms 
new ground; that the total failure of the State bank sys- 
tem presented this issue now to be settled— ‘a national 
bank or a metallic currency.” 

(Mr. Wessver here denied that he had referred to the 
establishinent of a United States bank, or had presented 
any such issue, as had been stated. j 

I may not, Mr. President, have used the precise lm- 
guage of the Senator from Massachusetts, but he certainly 
did say that the administration were bound to return to a 
uniform and approved currency, or to a metallie currency ; 
and as the Senator did not see fit to name, in terms, in 
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what the approved currency consisted, and as he had said 
that for forty years of our national existence we had a cur- 
rency uniform and approved, aud during all that period we 
had a bank of the United States, I thought myself justified 
in inferring that the approved currency to which the Sena- 
tor referred was the currency established by a bank of the 
United States. 

But in one position the Senator and myself perfectly 
agree; that it will not answer under existing circumstances 
to constitute again State banks as the depositories of the 
public funds. In this matter I am constrained, notwith- 
standing my strong predilections in favor of the State banks, 
to go with the Senator in opposing the amendment pro- 
posed. by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Rryzs.] That 
system has heen tried; it has been faithfully tried; and it 
has failed, wholly altogether failed, to answer the purposes 
of the Government, and to meet the just expectations of the 
community, 

We have assembled, Mr. President, under circumstances 
of a most extraordinary and appalling character. We are 
here amidst a general subversion of the business and cur- 
rency of our country. .Confidence is destroyed; a general 
distrust pervades the community; commerce and manu- 
factures, the great sources of active and profitable opera- 
tions, if not entirely prostrated, are crippled and embar- 
rassed to a degree most unexampled in the history of our 
republic. Ata time of universal peace, when prosperity 
attended the efforts of our citizens; when wealth seemed 
to be the portion of every individual—at a time most un- 
expected and most sudden—pecuniary distress pervades 
the land, and a general dismay fills the hearts of our people. 
_ The depositories of the public money, with all the bank- 
ing institutions of the country, have been compelled, as it 
were, in the twinkling of an eye, to acknowledge them- 
selves Lankrupt, and to suspend the payment of the just 
demands of their creditors. 

These awful realities are calculated to break down the 
courage, and to overwhelm the efforts of the patriot. But 
if there ever was a time when our country stood in need of 


aid, when she called most imperiously upon the intelligence ` 
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and patriotism of her sons to come to her relief, this is that | 


time. We are called upon to lay aside those animosities 
and bickerings which party feeling never fails to engender, 
and with one heart and with one mind, to exert our best ener- 
gies to wipe away the blot which effaces our national cha- 


act 


racter, and to devise, and perseveringly to prosecute, meas- į 
ures which will bring relief to the Government and to the : 


people. 
will be the great business of our session. In view, then, 
Mr. President, of this whole subject, I propose briefly to 


with which we have been visited, and to see ifan adequate, 
a sufficient, a substagtial remedy is not within our power. 
A remedy which, although it may not bring instantaneous 
relief to the suffering community, vet will afford a safe, 
sure, and permanent relief to the Government and to the 
people. 


This should be our aim and end—and this I trust | 


mand; and, at this moment, much of the importations of 
1835 and 1836 are upon the hands of the importer, yield- 
ing to him no profit, but producing loss, embarrassment, 
sacrifice, and ruin. An immense foreign debt of more than 
one hundred millions of dollars had been contracted by the 
American merchants. Its final adjustment and discharge 
is a tax upon the productive industry and labor of the coun- 
try. In addition to all this, a spirit of extravagant specula- 
tion pervaded every class of our community. The history 
of the times shows that there has been a most unprece- 
dented over-trading ; that the zeal and-ail the active ener- 
gies of the adventurer have been put in requisition. The 
influence of this fell spirit has been felt in almost every 
village of our country, and by almost every class of our 
community. Speculations have been made, not in the 
public lands only, but in railroads, in canals, in lots, in 
every description of property that the wit of man could 
devise; and these speculations have been conducted main- 
ly on individual credit—a credit obtained at the local 
banks of the country. It was, then, the extraordinary 
amount of credit at home which produced such a redun- 
dancy of paper circulation. It was the extraordinary amount 
of credit abroad which co-operated in producing the sub- 
version of the business and currency of the country, It 
was the increasing and enormous amount of unappro- 
priated funds in the Treasury, the great accumulation, 
from time to time, of the public money in the deposite 
banks, which induced speculation and over-trading. 

On the Ist of January, 1834, the balance in the Treas- 
ury was only eight millions five hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand dollars. The national debt was soon extin- 
guished ; the compromise act led to the belief that the tariff 
would remain undisturbed ; local banks greatly multiplied; 
credit was readily obtained, and the receipts from the cus- 
toms, and from the sale of the public lands, brought into 
the Treasury by the Ist day of January, 1835, a balance 
beyond the public expenditures of nearly twenty-seven 
millions of dollars; and the operation of the same causes 
brought into the Treasury, beyond the expenditures, on the 
Ist day of January, 1836, over forty-four millions of dollars; 
and to this may be added at least twenty-five millions for 
the excess of receipts over expenditures from January 1, 
1836, to the 23d of June, 1836, the date of the deposite 
These enormous amounts, which filled the public 
Treasu-y, were the fruits of speculation in Jand and in 
merchandise. They had been carried on by the means of 
individual credit obtained through local banks. From the 
facts already stated, it follows that, at the passage of the 
deposite act in June, 1886, there could not have been less 


resi than. sixty millions of dollars of public property actually 
examine into the causee which have produced the evils | 


held by the then fiscal agents of the Government, and that 
whole amount consisted in bank credits in institutions cre- 
ated by, and responsible to, State authority, and beyond 
the reach and control of the legislation of Congress. In 


: addition to all the other means of these State banks, the 
. balances in the public depositories were actually put out on 


A remedy which, under existing circumstances, i 


seems to be demanded at our hands; and which, as faith- : 


ful and patriotic public servants, in the exigency of our 
public affairs, we cannot, we ought not, to withhold, 
Such is the unexampled and extraordinary embarrass- 
ment and distress that exists in our country, that I have 
found great difficulty in tracing these effects to a sufficient 
and adequate cause, In my judgment, however, itis the 
gross abuse of the credit system which has brought upon us 
the existing evils. It cannot be denied, that a little anteri- 
or to this general prostration of business and of currency, 
‘*that our manufactures and commerce had been greatly 
extended, and had been mainly conducted on credit.” 
Commerce had brought into our country in 1835, and in 
the spring of 1836, a most unexampled amount of the pro- 
ducts of Europe. The supply greatly exceeded the de- 


loan on individual credit. There can be no doubt of the 
fact; and hence the extraordinary amount of paper in cir- 
culation in the season of 1836, exceeding one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, according to the best estimates 
of those acquainted with this subject. | 

The deposite banks, from the amount of public money, 
were enabled greatly to extend their line of discounts; and 
realizing the fact that the public fands in deposite were, day 
following day, and week following week, constantly in- 
creasing in amount, (for we find that between January, 
1835, and January, 1836, the balance had been increased 
more than fifty per cent.,) those who had the direction of 
these selected banks felt a confidence and a security in ex- 
tending their credits. It was done to their utmost limit. 
The uncontrolled and uncontrollable spirit of speculation 
abroad in the country furnished an ample demand, and the 
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Wanks readily granted a full supply. The country, conse- 
quetitly, was flooded with paper. The desire to make large 
profits had prompted and governed tlie action of the de- 
posite banks; while the other local institutions of the 
States were influenced by the same considerations to extend 
their business to the greatest possible extent. Such was 
thé state of credit, of business, and of the currency, at the 
passage of the deposite act in June, 1836. It was not the 
provisions of that act which induced the action of the 
batiks. The cause of present embarrassments, of existing 
evils, may well be traced to transactions occurring before 
its passage. It was the alarming and dangerous amourit 
of paper ciréulation founded on individual credit anterior 
to the deposite act of 1836, that has led to the present pe- 
éuniary distress, to the general subversion of the business 
aiid currency of the country. There can be no reasonable 
doubt of the corréctness of this position. The history of 
banking operations clearly shows it. From the passage of 
that act to the very day of suspending specie payments, 
the paper circulation has constantly been diminishing. In 
May last it did not exceed a hundred millions; and it was 
the act of June, 1836, and the subsequent promulgation of 
the specie circular, which first imposed these checks upon 
bank issues. So far from being the cause of a redundant 
circulation, they operated as checks to such a circulation. 
F have stated, and I believe most truly stated, that anterior 
to June, 1836, the deposite banks had put out on loan 
every dollar of the public money. They had also, in con- 
nexion with the other banking institutions of the country, 
extended their accommodations to the utmost limit of their 
respective charters. 

In order to show the true condition of banks, and of the 
public funds in deposite at the time of the passage of the 
act of June 23, 1836, I would refer to some of the pro- 
visions of that act, and the subsequent but necessary action 
of the Department to carry those provisions into effect; 
from which it will appear that the deposite banks were un- 
prepared for the crisis. 

y the first section of that act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required, as soon as may be practicable, to 
select and employ, as the depositories of the public money 
of the United States, certain local institutions—one at 
Joast in cach State and Territory—‘* and that he shall not 
suffer. to remain in any deposite bank an amount of the 
publie money more than equal to three-fourths of the 
amount of its capital stock actually paid in, for a longer 
time than may be necessary to enable him to make the 
transfers required by the act.” And it will very distinctly 
appear, by a report communicated from the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Senate in December last, in answer to 
a resolution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that he commenced immediately making the necessary 
transfers from those banks where there was too great an 
accumulation of the public money to the new selected de- 
positories ; and from an examination of this docunient, it 
will appear that all tho transfers were not promptly answer- 
ed; but, in repeated instinces, the banks on whom the 
transfer drafts were made, asked indulgences of thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days, and the request was granted, when- 
evor it could safely be done without disregarding the re- 
quitments of the law. The banks were not then prepared 
for the crisis; the funds of the Government had heen dis- 
posed of; they were beyond the control of the banks them- 
selves ; and until collections could be made—until means 
could be drawn from the individual debtors of those institu- 
tions—they could not, with convenience, answer the claims 
of the Government. TI infer, then, Mr. President, from 
these facts, that the money of the Government which had 
been deposited with the local institutions, had been loaned 
prior to the passage of the deposite act; and that the dis- 
tress which now pervades our country, cannot justly be 
attributed-to any action of the Government. ‘The prostra~ 
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tion of the business, the disappointment of the hopes of 
our community has been the effect of causes which they 
controlled, and with which the Government had no con- 
cern. The deposite act and the specie circular has had no 
other effect but to hold the banks in check. That circular 
bears date, July 11, 1836, and it was directed not only to 
the receivers of the public money, but also to all the de~ 
posite banks; and its avowed object and purpose was to 
discourage the ruinous extension of bank issues and bank 
credits, by which means speculations and monopolies in 
the purchase of the public lands were going forward in an 
alarming extent. The late President, in his annual mes- 
sage, shows that, ‘‘from the returns made by the various 
registers and receivers, it was perceived that the sales of the 
public lands were increasing to an unprecedented amount.” 
In effect, however, the receipts from, these sales amount- 
ed to nothing more than credits in bank. Those credits 
were rapidly increasing, and on some of the books of the 
Western banks were greatly beyond their means of pay- 
ment;” and in consequence of this state of things, to save 
the public domain, and to preserve in security the public 
funds, the President directed, that after the 15th day of 
August, 1836, gold and silver and Virginia land scrip only 
should be received for the public Jands; and the effect must 
have been to have checked the sale of the public lands, and 
to have curtailed the paper circulation. It very distinctly 
appears, that in June, 1826, the sales of the public lands 
amounted to three millions three hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars, and that the aggregate amount of sales 
for three months preceding the time when the specie circu- 
lar was to take effect, was more than eight millions and 
six hundred thousand dollars; while the aggregate amount 
of the sales for the next following three months was about 
four and a half millions—a reduction of one-half in amount ; 
and the average reduction was still greater for the next 
following five months, and up to the time of the suspension 
by the banks of specie payment. Nor could the effect of 
the cirenlar be to withdraw or to abstract from the banks, 
such an amount of their specie basis as to embarrass their 
operations. On referring to a document upon this subject, 
communicated by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Senate, on the 29th of December, 1836, it will appear, 
that the whole amount of gold received at the land offices 
in August, September, October, and November, 1836, was 
three-hundred and sixty thousand and sixty-nine dollars ; 
and that the whole amount of silver received at said offices 
in the same period of time, was one million four hundred 
and forty-two thousand and eight hundred and seventy 
dollars—making a total, in gold and silver, of $1,802,939. 
And from the same document it also appears, that, from the 
2st of July to the 24th of October, 1836, the certificates 
granted by the Treasurer of the United States for specie 
received at the Department, amount@l to $235, 200—ma- 
king, in the whole, a little more than two millions of dollars, 
which was abstracted from the specie capital for the pur- 
chase of public lands, for a period of at least four months; 
while the whole amount of the sales of the public lands for 
four months, including the whole of August and November, 
1836, amounted to seven millions of dollars. The differ- 
ence between the two millions paid in specie and the amount 
of sales must have been provided for, either in Virginia 
land serip, or in some other acceptable currency. It is, to 
my mind, idle to pretend that the employment of two mil- 
lions of dollars in the purchase of public lands for this 
period of time—the withdrawal of this amount from the 
eighty millions of specie in the country—could have em- 
barrassed the banks (if no other cause of embarrassment 
previously existed) in their business operations, or could 
have tended to have brought upon us the evils under which 
we are at this time suffering. 

If, as it has been contended, that one million of specie 
purchased three millions of land, it furnishes an additional 
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fact, tending to show the dangerous use of bank credits. 
In the whole history of our Government, from its founda- 
tion, there has never before occurred such a universal 
wreck of banks and of business as now prevails. In New 
England no such catastrophe has ever before overwhelmed 
their local institutions. In the darkest and most discour- 
aging periods of our history, the banks of New England 
have stood unmoved and undisturbed, secure in their own 
resources. They never lost the support of public confi- 
dence, until this one sad event has happened to them all ; 
and the conviction to which the mind must inevitably come 
is, that this event has resulted ftom their connexion with 
the finances of the Government. 

It is true, that in New York, and in other sections of 
the Union, there was a suspension by the banks of specie 
payment during the war; but that was the effect of a com- 
bination of most extraordinary circumstances; and the very 
fact of that temporary suspension went to sustain the 
credit of the Government, and bring the war to a favorable 
termination. But at a time of general peace, of universal 
prosperity, that this calamity should’ come upon us, is 
matter of wonder and astonishment. But its true cause 
is to be found in the extraordinary issue of bank paper, 
founded on individual responsibility. In other words, it 
is nothing more and nothing less than the gross abuse of 
individual credit. It was not the deposite act, nor was it 
the specie circular which brought upon us this calamity. 
The moving cause was beyond the conception of those 
measures. But, Mr. President, before I leave this part of 
the subject, I must undertake once more to say a word or 
two in defence of the Secretary of the Treasury, who, on 
this occasion, seems not to find favor with all his old po- 
litical friends, and who is doomed to incur the severe ani- 
madyersion of all his old political enemies. I could not 
have supposed that the Senator from Virginia would have 
undertaken to have cast any imputation upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the manner of his executing the de- 
posite act of 1836. That was matter of grave charge 
against him at the last session, by one of the Senators 
then representing the State of Ohio, but no longer a mem- 
ber of that body. But, strange as it may seem, the pecu- 
niary distress which now exists in our commercial cities, 
has been here and elsewhere charged upon the Secretary 
as the direct effset of the awkward manner of his executing 
that act. I undertook at the last session to answer the alle- 
gations of the Senator from Ohio, and since the report of that 
distinguished officer was made to the Senate in answer to the 
call of the Senator from Massachusetts in relation to this sub- 
ject, I had not heard a word of complaint made against the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the manner of his carrying 
into eflect the provisions of the deposite act, until the Sen- 
ator from Virginia renewed the charge. Mr. President, 
the Secretary could not have done less, he might have done 
more. 

In the report already referred to, the Secretary remarks, 
that “on the passage of the deposite law, and in execu- 
tion of the first section of it, prohibiting any amount over 
three-fourths of the capital of any bank to be left in it 
longer than was necessary to select new banks, and to 
complete the transfers for removing the excess, it became 
indispensable to transfer, for that purpose alone, about 
$18,300,000. New. transfers for this whole amount be- 
came necessary. The Department, therefore, took imme- 
diate stens, even before the adjournment of Congress, to 
comply with this direction of the law. By a reference to 
the act itself, it will be found that the Secretary had no 
course to pursue, but the one expressly marked out by the 
ack. It was clearly his duty to select as soon as was prac- 
ticable, and to employ as the depositories of the money of 
the United States, such new banks as may be located ad- 
Jacent or convenient to the points or places at which the 
revenue may be collected or disbursed. And the act ex- 
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pressly requires that the Secretary shall not suffer to remain 
in any deposite bank an amount of the public money more 
than three-fourths of the capital stock actually paid, for 
a longer time than may be necessary to make the transfers 
for the purpose of equalization. He could not then have 
permitted the public money to remain in those deposite 
banks, where an amount had accumulated beyond three- 
fourths of their capital stock. He was bound to select new 
depositories, and to make immediate transfers. He was 
required to do this for the purposes of equalization. This 
duty he attempted ta execute, and it was performed with 
as little embarrassment to the banks, and to the commercial 
community, as possible. If the Secretary had, regardless 
of the conditions of those institutions, rigidly enforced the 
provisions of the first sections of the act, the deposite 
banks could not have sustained themselves. The Secretary 
made no transfers unless absolutely required by the express 
terms of the act itself. He was compelled at once to re- 
move about eighteen and a half millions of dollars from 
one set of deposite banks, which then held of the public 
money more than three-fourths of their capital stock, to 
new depositories, selected in the different States; and for 
this duty he is charged with having been unnecessarily 
instrumental in bringing upon the country the existing 
prostration of the banks. No man could be less obnoxious 
to such a charge. The known fidelity, uprightness, and 
industry, of the Secretary of the Treasury in the perform- 
ance of every official duty, ought at least to protect him 
from any such imputations. 


Stalement showing the amounts of public money on de- 
posite in the banks of each Siale on the 20th of June 
and the 19th of December, 1836, as well as the propor- 
tion these amounts bore at each period to the sum to be 
deposited with such State under the 13th section of the 
depositie law, including Michigan, and taking the sum 
to be deposited with the States at $37,000,000. 


Proportion —of/Amount on de-|Amount on de- 
States. each State offposite June 20,|posite Dec. 19, 
$87,000,000. 1836. 1836. 
Maine - - 131,258,503 | $231,829] $507,604 
New Hampshire - 880, 952 180,200 632,285 
Massachusetts - | 1,761,904 | 2,077,164 | 2,386,476 
Rhode Island - 503,401 112,084 349,758 
Connecticut - | 1,006,802 104,839 741,063 
Vermont - - 880,952 52,975 162,315 
New York - | 5;285,714 12,108,322 | 11,536,271 
New Jersey - | 1,006,802 None. 534,004 
Pennsylvania © ~- | 3,775,510 | 2,643,179 | 2,684,880 
Delaware -~ - 377,551 | None. 170,000 
Maryland - | 1,258,403 | 1,447,663) 1,225,210 
Virginia - - | 2,894,577 489,951 | 1,238,660 
North Carolina - | 1,887,755 129,625 660,697 
South Carolina - | 1,384,253] 384,680} 936,576 
Georgia - 1,384,253 | 637,911 558,904 
Alabama - - 880,951 | 1,057,740 | 1,407,505 
Mississippi 503,401 | 1,619,564 | 1,791,558 
Louisiana - | 629,251 | 2,568,345 | 4,382,308 
Tennessee - | 1,887,755 631,289 492,433 
Kentucky - | 1,887,755 400,037 | 1,802,846 
Ohio - - | 2,642,857 | 1,520,979 | 8,130,881 
Indiana - - | 1,182,653 | 1,011,195) 2,186,419 
Hlinois - - 629,251 None, 45,616 
Missouri ~ - 503,401 | 1,890,304 | 1,890,628 
Arkansas - - 877,551 None. None. 
Michigan - - | 877,551] 1,895,175 | 1,462,222 


From the above official stttement, which accompanies 
the Secretary’s report, it very distinetly appears that the 
amount of deposites had not been withdrawn from the com- - 
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posite at the date of the report, than the same State pos- 
sessed on the 20th of June, 1836; and the same statement 
will show the amount transferred, for the purpose of equal- 
ization, to States, under the first section of the deposite bill, 
which had none of the public money in deposite at the date 
of said act. : 

Thus it appears that the State of New York had in de- 
posite $12,108,322 at the passage of the act—a sum which 
could not be there retained without an entire disregard to 
the provisions of the act; and hence $534,000 was trans- 
ferred from New York to New Jersey. It will appear that 
Now York, on the day the report was made to the Senate, 
had about half a million less in deposite than it had at the 
passage of the act, while New Jersey held in deposite the 
difference. The statement is a full commentary on the 
manner of executing the act by the Secretary, and shows 
most conclusively that the course pursued by that officer 
was most favorable to the banks as well as to the commer- 
cial community; and it is evidence of the truth of the as- 
sertion that the Secretary could not have done less without 
a violation of lav—that he could have done more with per- 
fect impunity—and that his forbearance alone saved the 
banks and the debtors of the banks. 

I have now stated the causes which, in my judgment, have 
produced the existing evils, and there can be no doubt that 
something must now be done to sustain the Government 
and the country. 

There seems to be an.imperious necessity for further 
legislation. The acts of Congress establishing local banks 
as the depositories of the public funds, cannot be executed. 
The present condition of those institutions, their acknowl- 
edged inability to perform the duties impose] upon them, 
as the fiscal agents of the Government, call upon Congress 
to provide for the present exigency. 

The bill reported by the Committee on Finance, if car- 
ried into full effect, cannot fail to relieve the Government 
from present financial embarrassment. I am fully aware 
that it is the purpose of the chairman of the committe to 
present his own views in relation to the measure; it will be 
his province to give a very detailed statement of the char- 
acter and effect of that bill—its benefits to the Government, 
to the banking institution of the country, aud to the peo- 
ple themselves. Tt cannot but have occurred, however, to 
every individual, that if this bill should now be adopted, it 
would in effect be but the same measure, so far as it relates 
to the collection and the disbursement of the public money, 
which has existed almost from 1789, until the joint resolu- 
tion of April, 1816. This bill, if carried into effect, would 
give to the Government the certain and absolute control of its 
own funds. So did the act of 1789. 'This bill if adopted, 
would sever the Government from any connexion with the 
pecuniary concerns of the local hanks of the county. So 
did the act of 1789; and, notwithstanding the existence of 
the Bank of the United States from 1791 to 1811, there 
was no legal provision which created that institution, or 
any other bank, the receiver and disburser of the public 
revenue. If this bill should be adopted, the fiscal agents of 
the Government will collect, hold, and disburse the pub- 
lic revenues upon their own responsibility. So did the col- 
lectors under the act of July, 1789. If this bill be passed, 
tho fiscal agents will be immediately accountable to the 
Government. So were the collectors of the revenue from 
the foundation of the Government to the recharter of the 
United States Baik, in 1816. The advantages the Gov- 
ernment will derive from the operation of this measure 
will be the certain control of its own funds, the direct re- 
sponsibility and accountability to the Government of its 
own fiscal agents; and another benefit which will result 
from the adoption of this measure, will be the unchangeable 
character of its own means, and the fixed value of its own 
revenues~—not liable to depreciation by the casualties and 


misfortumes to which the moneyed institutions of the coun- 
try are more or less liable. The utter failure of this, or 
the severe losses of that bank, can, in nowise, deteriorate 
the value of the Government funds. So it was for the first 
quarter of a century after the adoption of our constitution, 
Independent of all banks, we would manage our finances in 
our own way, and with perfect security to the Government, 
So it was under the act of 1789. ‘fhe revenues then were 
collected and disbursed independent of the Bank of the 
United States. These are some of the benefits which 
would result to the Government by the adoption of this bill ; 
and, acting independent of local banks in the collection 
and disbursement of the public revenue, it would also, 
in its operation, be beneficial to the banks themselves, If 
this measure be carrried into effect, no longer will the money 
of the Government be used by the the State banks in their 
banking operations; no longer will the money of the Gov- 
ernment be employed in increasing the paper issues of the 
banks, by increasing their discounts, and their credits; and 
certain it is that this deposite with the local hanks cannot 
be required for the transactions of the necessary business of 
‘a business community. The pecuniary aid of the Govern- 
ment is not needed for the legitimate operation of the local 
banks. There is not, Mr. President, any want of bank 
capital in the country ; if there was, there is no want of a 
disposition to create bank capital. The complaint is, and 
has been, that banks have multiplied too rapidly and be- 
yond the necessities and wants of a commercial and trading 
community. The complaint is well founded. Certain the 
facts is, that there is not at this time, within the limits of 
New England, any want of bank capital. If this be so, 
what occasion can there be, where is the necessity, of re- 
quiring the deposite of the public money to carry on the 
proper operations of these local banks? There can be no 
necessity; and the sound, stable, substantial institutions 
will be essentially benefited by giving up this trading up- 
on the money of the Government, and by returning to the 
good old safe practice of managing their own business upon 
their own capital. There is too much uncertainty attending 
the use of the public money to justify any bank doing busi- 
hess upon the strength of Government deposites. It is true 
that a half of a million may be placed with a publie deposi- 
tory to day for safe-keeping: and may it not be so, that a 
public appropriation for some unexpected and unlooked for 
event may render it indispensably necessary to withdraw at 
once the whole amount of such a deposite; and if the bank 
had previously put this deposite out on loan—as it certainly 
would do, under the deposite act, to indemnify it against 
the claim of the Government to interest—might it not be 
embarrassing to the banks to answer such a call from the 
‘Treasury Department. 

The great uncertainty, then, both as to amount and to 
time, which must attend the deposites of the public money, 
cannot fail to be regarded by sound and well-regulated banks 
as a great objection to the reception of the Government de- 
posites. Ifthe banks which have been selected ander the 
deposite act of June 23, 1836, should be called upon to 
answer the inquiry whether the Government money re- 
ceived by them in deposite has been a benefit to their re- 
spective institutions, the answer of the solvent and stable de- 
posite banks would be—no; they have been an injury, rather 
than a benefit. Trace the history of the deposites which 
have been made with the banks in New England, and it 
must result, from the great uncertainty and instability which 
has attended the moneyed operations of the Government, 
that the deposites have served but to augment their pecuni- 
ary embarrassments. Better, then, would it be for them 
and for the Government to dissolve the connexion. And, 
Mr. President, the people themselves, for whose interest 
there has heen much feeling manifested pending the debate 
upon this bill, would also participate in the benefits which 
would result from the adoption of this measure. Men 
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would become steady and settled in their operations; there | vanced their peace, prosperity, and happiness. Under the 


would no longer be given to property an inflated and fac- | system which was established in 1789, and practised on 
titious value; business ne its one a | by ihe Government, me oe vere paren and He 
nels; and the excitement, always temporary and always | bursed in a currency’not subject to change or deterioration, 
dangerous, (the fruit ofany extraordinary expaneitn of paper | by its own fiscal agents, directly responsible to the Govern- 
currency, ) would be done away; the spirit of speculation | ment... By the act of 1816, rechantering the pata Pi 
and overtrading would be checked ; a sound discretion anda | Bank, that corporation was made t e responsible fisca 
guarded prudence would mark the conduct of business men, | agent of the Government. „AH the bills or notes of the 
and give character to all their operations. There would not, | corporation, without any discrimination, were made re- 
and there could not be, that constant change and revolution | ceivable in all payments to the United States. And the 
in the value of property, necessarily involving in its conse- | act provides further, “< that the deposites of the money of 
quences the fortune and the fate of thousands. Tet the Gov- | the United States, place p which. tae said pani s 
ernment, through its own agents, collect and hold its revenues | branches thereof may e established, shall be made in sai 
exclusively for public purposes; let the Government withhold pank or pranci 7? and “ ee ar 
institutions tl f ic funds, and | the act, and whenever require the Secretary of the 
ia ae ae Ae which has Treasury, the said orpóralon shall tive the necessary facil- 
pervaded our country for the last two years, will be con- | ities for transferring the public funds from place to place, 
-trolled by the power of sober judgment; and if such would | within the United States, and for distributing. the same m 
be the consequences resulting from the adoption of this | payment of the public creditors, without charge,” &c. 
measure, early the people would greatly partsial in the | These provisions were introduced,by way of amendments 
benefits of the system. In my belief, the Government, | to the bill, after it had been reported by the committee, and 
the banks, and the people, would derive essential advantages | were, I believe, proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
from the adoption of this measure. I shall, therefore, Mr. | setts, thereby raged and as ran opéroted; injurious- 
President, give to it my best support. As a member of | ly, changing the whole practice of the Government in re- 
the Committee on Finance, J agreed to report the bill. | lation to the collection and disbursement of the public funds. 
The discussion which has taken place since the bill has Had the bank been ea with ue omer powera by r 
been before the Senate—to all of which T have given my con- | act of 1816, than was conferred by the act of 1791, the 
stant attention—has served to satisfy my own mind of the | evils which have since been experienced would have prob- 
necessity, policy, and justice, of the measure. I deeply | ably been avoided. It was its intimate connexion with the 
regret that a different view has been taken of this matter by | finances of the country—it was the control it possessed 
other gentlemen, for whose opinions [ have ever entertained | over the public funds—it was the political influence it was 
a profound respect; but it is, I trust, but an honest differ- | supposed to exercise—that awakened the jealousy of the 
ence of opinion on a leading measure of public policy. I} American people, and excited feelings and established opin- 
have no belief that any change of sentiment can be accom- | ions hostile to the continuance of such an institution. 
plished ; but, sir, I must be excused for Noticing some of A second objection made to the bill is, that it in effect 
i Sb cha which aae been made on this floor to the | ee a ae anage he money a ane rake ae 
ill now under consideration. with the local banks, and thereby producin: injury 
First, Itis objected that the bill provides that the reve- | to those institutions. I have already expressed my own 
nues of the Government should be collected and disbursed | views as to the effect this measure would ye npon State 
in gold and silver; and from the consequence given to this | banks. And all T wish to add is, that, until local banks 
objection to tho measure pending the debate, the inference | were selected as public depositories, for the first forty years 
must be that, in this particular, a great innovation upon | of the existence of this Government, the local banking in- 
the practice of the Government is contemplated, and that a | stitutions of the country did not count upon any such aid 
new principle is to be introduced into our legislation; but, | from the Government as essential to their prosperity, or 
80 far from that being the fact, this same principle—this | necessary to their sueeesse — O 0, 
special provision—has heen coexistent with the Govern- A third objection to the bill is, that it creates one cur- 
ment itself. By the act to regulate the collection of du- rency for the Government and another for the people. 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
j 


tios, &e., approved July 21, 1789, it is provided ¢ tbat the Was there any complaint of this sort made under the 
duties and fees to be collected by virtue of said act, shall be | act of 1789? Was there then one currency for the Govern- 
received in gold and silver coin only.” And by the tenth | ment and another for the people? If the amendment of the 
soction of the act of February, 1761, creating the Bank of | Senator from South Carolina be adopted, after 1841, the 
the United States, it is provided ¢* that the bills or notes of | revenues will be received in gold and silver only. And 
the said corporation, originally made payable, or which | what would be the effect of such a proceeding? Would 
shall have become payable on demand, in gold and silver | the gold and silver received for the public revenues be ab- 
coin, shall be received in all payments to the United States.” | stracted from the general currency? Would it be locked 
The corporation was not, by the terms of its charter, made | up from circulation? Would it be salted down in the vaults 
the fiscal agent of the Government; nor was the hank made | of the sub-Treasury officer? No, sir: the revenues and 
the depository of the public revenues. ‘The responsibility | the public ducs would come from the poeple, and they 
of the collectors, created by the act of 1789, was not trans- | would be disbursed to the people. If paid in a metallic 
ferred to the Bank of the United States. They, and they | currency to our fiscal agents, the same currency would, by 
alone, wore direetly accountable to the Government. Their | the same agents, be disbursed to the public creditors. The 
duties were prescribed by the act, and were not, by the | history of the Government shows, that at the commence- 
charter of the bank, changed. This feature of the bill, | ment of each fiscal year, there is not on an average in 
should the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina | the public Treasury, subject to draft, a sum exceeding six 
be adopted, would contain no new principle, nor"introduce | millions of dollars. If, in the course of the year, twenty 
any new practice. From 1789 to 1816, such was the: more millions: have been received, a like amount has been 
usage of the Government, and such was the law of the | disbursed. A sum not exceeding six millions of specie, 
land. And I would confidently appeal to the experience | then, would ordinarily be the balance of the account of re- 
of the people, whether the material change in the collection | ceipts and expenditures at the commencement of the fiscal 
and disbursement of the public revenues which took place | year; and can the abstraction of six from more than eighty 
onthe recharter of the United States Bank in 1816, and | millions now in the country, so alarm the fears of gentle- 
the subsequent changes which have taken place, have ad- men as to lead them to the conclusion that the consequence 
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of this measure will be the establishment of one currency 
for the Government, and a different currency for the peo- 
ple? And are not all of the people? Are men holding 
office a distinct race from the people? And can it be se- 
riously contended that the revenues received and paid 
out to public creditors are withdrawn from circulation, and į 
from the care of the people? No, six, it cannot. Debtors 
and creditors to the Government are parts of the same com- į 
munity. They are of the people; and their relation to the | 
Government is constantly changing. To-day one may be | 
a creditor—to-morrow he may be a debtor; and I cannot 
conceive in what way or manner the adoption of this bill | 
would create one currency for the Government and another 
for the people—would establish those high or low in office— 
all who have claims upon the Government—as an order of 
men possessing peculiar and exclusive privileges. It can- 
not so be. The objection has no foundation in truth. 

A fourth objection is made, that the bill divorces the 
Government from the banks. ‘The bill separates the Gov- 
ernment from the banks in no other way than it says, that 
no longer shall the banks have the public deposites for the 
purpose of expanding and enlarging their paper currency. 
This is the divorce about which Senators complain. ‘Ihe 
propriety of such a separation I have already discussed. 

Another objection made to this measure is, that it in ef- 
fect destroys the credit system, under which the country 
has enjoyed so much prosperity. 

There can be no doubt that credit, as contradistinguished 
from cash payment, has been, and may be, attended with 
consequences most beneficial to the prosperity of a commu- 
nity ; that it stimulates enterprise, and, when properly re- 
strained, cannot fail to advance private interest; but such a 
credit system needs not the protecting care of the Govern- 
ment. Tt is the excess of credit that brings danger, dis- 
tress, and dismay. It is that uncontrolled and uncontrol- 
lable spirit of udventure which leads to disaster, embarrass- 
ment, and ruin. It is that bold and daring passion for 
speculation, sustained for a time on credit, which puts in 
jeopardy the fortunes of individuals, prostrates the best ef- 
forts of enterprise, and scatters firebrands and death among 
an active business community. Whence this genoral des- 
olation which now pervades our land? Whence this gen- 
eral, this universal embarrassment, which now prevails 
through the country? Tt is to be traced to a most injudi- 
cious and unwarrantable expansion of the credit system. 
This has been the efficient and producing cause of the pe- 
cuniary distress which now extends from Maine to Florida. 
A judicious, a well-regulated system of credit, has its ad- 
vantages in every community, and among every class of 
our citizens; but T submit whether, from the w :fal expe- 
rience we have had, we ought to wish to return to the local 
banks the public deposites, if therchy an enlargement of 
individual credit could be attained, and a corresponding in- 
crease of a paper medium? I cannot doubt what would 
be the response, 

Another objection to the bill is, that its tendency is to 
increase Executive patronage. ‘That objection has been so 
ably answered by the Senator from Mississippi, that I would 
not weaken the force of his argument by submitting any 
additional considerations of my own. 

Another objection is urged, that the bill, if adopted, can- 
not, with convenience, or with a proper regard to the secu- 
rity of the public funds, be executed. My answer to that 
objection is, that no difliculties were experienced under the 
act of 1789. The principles of this bill were then carried 
into effect with convenience to the Government and to the 
public creditor, and with safety to the public funds; and 
they may again beso carried into effect. 

Another objection is, that this is an experiment, and 
that experiments with reference to the public finances are 
not only odious, but dangerous to the security of the pub- 
he funds. 


My answer to this is, what would the gentleman from 
Massachusetts call upon us to do in the present exigency ? 
Try some other plan? adopt some other expedient? Would 
any project which the Senator might recommend he any 
the less an ‘‘experiment?” Buta further answer to this 
objection is, that the measure now recommended by the 
committee is no ‘‘ untried experiment.” It has been prac- 
tised upon here and elsewhere, and has received the appro- 
bation of the people. 5: 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia 
is to strike out the bill reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and to insert ‘a bill designating and limiting the 
funds receivable for the revenues of the United States.” 
This amendment, if adopted, will continue the local banks 
as the depositories of the public money, and will justify the 
Treasury Departrzont in the receipt of the bills of specie 
paying banks of certain denominations, and at fixed pe- 
riods. The Senator from Virginia urges the adoption of 
his amendment, first, to save the local banks; to induce 
them to resume specie payments, and also to establish and 
preserve one uniform currency throughout the country; to 
continue the practice of the Government which has existed 
sinee the joint resolution of April, 1816, so far as it relates 
to the kind of money to be received for the public revenues; 
that, by its adoption, not only the banks, but the people 
themselves, would obtain a sensible relief from existing em- 
barrassments. 

The substitute of the Senator's bill for the bill reported 
by the committee would have uo tendency to save the local 
banks. T have already said that those institutions which 
are sound and solvent need not this kind of assistance from 
the Government for their own protection; that there is an 
abundance of bank capital for the business of the country; 
if not, there is no want of disposition to create or to hold 
bank capital; and that so great must necessarily be hereaf- 
ter the uncertainty as to the amount and duration of these 
Government deposites in local banks, that to continue them, 
under the deposite act of 1836, would serve only to embar- 
rass those institutions, Nor is there much force in the rea- 
son urged for the amendment—that its adoption would 
serve to establish and preserve a uniform currency through- 
out the country. he eighty deposite banks selected by 
the Government, in the different sections of the Union, 
amount only to about one-tenth of all the banking institu- 
tions now existing by virtue of State legislation, and com- 
prising about one-third of the whole banking capital of the 
country. The selected banks, scattered, as they are, over 
the whole Union, acting, as they must do under their own 
local charters, and accountable to their own State authori- 
ties, with no common interest, but simply performing the 
conditions and the terms of their respective contracts with 
the Government, independent of each. other, can do but 
little to regulate the general currency. The bills of specie 
paying banks in Louisiana, although issued by those insti- 
tutions sclected as depositories of the public revenue, can- 
not pass aud be passed as a currency in New England. 
The character and capital of these State institutions clearly 
evince that their circulation to any great extent cannot 
pass current beyond the boundaries of their own States. 
The banking system now existing in New England is well 
arranged for the convenience and the security of that com- 
munity. Itis one of the blessed effects of that system that 
the paper of our local banks mainly circulates in its own 
immediate vicinity. The moment the paper of any partic- 
ular bank is doubted, that moment it ceases to form, to any 
considerable extent, a part of the circulating medium. It 
is collected at the commercial capital of New England, and 
sent home for payment. The paper, therefore, of any local 
bank, not current at the great market of New England, 
will no longer be received by any portions of our commu- 
nity. The consequence of the system is, that the bank 
paper best known and highest appreciated by the commu- 
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nity constitutes almost exclusively the paper circulation 
among that community. The. amendment could have no 
effect in regulating the general currency of the country. 
Even if there were a perfect league among all the selected 
banks, no such effect could be produced. ‘They comprise 
too small a number and too small a portion of the capital of 
the local banks, to bring about any such consequence, 
should they continue to receive and to disburse the public 
revenues. 

There can be no occasion for the amendment, for the 
purpose of continuing in practice the provisions of the joint 
resolution of 1816. The bill reported by the committee, 
left that resolution undisturbed. It also left the act of 1789 
in full force. And notwithstanding the speculations of dif- 
ferent gentlemen in relation to this matter, there can be no 
doubt that our collectors and receivers under this bill, if it 
passes, as under the act of 1789, will act like rational, dis- 
creet, accommodating, and prudent officers. Suppose an 
importer in the city of Boston should have occasion to pay 
to the collectors, for duties on imports, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, what would be the course? He would at once 
make an arrangement at the bank where he transacted his 
business to answer his draft for that sum. ‘The collector, 
well knowing the character of the merchant, and the con- 
dition of the bank, receives the draft, and it is carried as a 
special deposite to the credit of the collector. Suppose that 
within two days he receives from the Secretary of the 
Treasury a warrant to pay a public creditor the same sum, 
he draws on this deposite, and the bank then satisfies the 
draft by paying the specie, or by paying out their own pa- 
per, at the election of the payee. This would be an every 
day busincss—a common transaction; no embarrassment, 
no delay would attend the operation, But suppose that 
the collector was authorized or required to receive and dis- 
burse in the bills of specie-paying banks; and when the 
creditor demands payment, he offers him the bills of specie- 
paying banks, but so remote from the place of the transac- 
tion, that before ho can present them for redemption the 
banks themselves suspend payment, and a creditor of the 
Government thereby loses a portion of his claim, and this 
occasioned too by the act of his Government. This is a 
consequence I would avoid. But suppose that tho receiv- 
ers are required to receive or disburse no bills except of 
certain fixed denomination, and on banks where they can 
be converted at the time and place into specie. No prac- 
tical convenience would result from any such arrangement. 
Tt would then be left to the creditor to take specie, or to 
take paper convertible into specio; and without any legal 
provisions, nineteen times out of twepty, such would, in 
effect, be the course of the receiver as would secure to the 
creditor that election. ‘Ihe Senator from Virginia has sus- 
tained his proposed amendment with his usual ability, and 
has called upon us to go with him now in the support of 
that measure, for the reason that, at the last session of 
Congress, we came in aid of the proposition. This is all 
true, sir; and if the Senator can, with propriety, urge the 
same considerations for the adoption of this measure, as 
were at that time urged upon the Senate, there can be no 
good reason why we should, at this time, withhold our sup- 
port. Tt occurs to my mind that the amendment now offer- 
ed by the Senator from Virginia, is presented under circum- 
stances entirely different from those which existed at the 
time it was brought forward at our last session. Certain 
local banks had been selected as the depositories of the pub- 
lic money as early as 1833, and had been established as the 
fiscal agents of the Government. ‘The deposite act of June 
23, 1686, recognised them as such, and went on to in- 
crease the nuraber of public depositories, imposing on all 
new obligations, and subjecting all to new liabilities. They 
were, to all intents and purposes, as much the receiving and 
disbursing agents of the Government as the Bank of the 
United States was under its charter, in 1816. The act, 
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therefore, of the Senate, on the 10th of February, 1837, ` 
was not only proper in itself, with reference to the State in- 
stitutions, but was in perfect accordance with what had 
been the action of Congress upon the same subject with ref- 
erence to the Bank of the United States. It was extending 
to them no greater favor than was extended to the United 
States Bank in 1791, when that institution was not under 
the obligation to perform the duties required of the State 
banks by the deposite act of 1836; and it was granting tó 
them the same favors, so far as it respected the selected 
banks, as was granted to the United States Bank in 1816, 
when similar duties were imposed upon that institution: 
It seemed to me, therefore, when the proposition was pre- 
sented at the last session of Congress, to be but an act of 
common and equal justice to the State banks to adopt the ` 
measure. And for these considerations I did at that time 
give it my support. But how stands the matter now? 
Under what circumstances does the Senator now press his 
proposition? These local banks, these fiseal agents, have 
entirely failed to perform the duties required of them by 
the act of Jung-23d, 1836. Their part of the contract has 
been disregarded ; and shall it be said that the obligation 
still rests on us to extend to these institutions the same 
favor? Was not the contract between the Government 
and the banks, and the obligations growing out of the con- 
trast, mutual and reciprocal—binding on both parties, or 
binding on neither party? The neglect or the failure on 
the one part, was a virtual discharge and release of the other. 

What was required of these banks under the act of June, 
1836? ` 

«They were to credit as specie all sums deposited tbere- 
in to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, and 
to pay all checks, warrants, or drafts on such deposites, in 
specie, if required by the holder thereof.” 

“To give, whenever required by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the necessary facilities for transferring the pub- 
lic funds from place to place, within the United States and 
the Territories thereof, and for distributing the same in pay- 
ment of the public creditors, without charging commissions 
or claiming allowance on account of difference in ex- 
change.” 

And the act further provides: ‘that no bank which shalt 
be selected or employed as the place of deposite of the pubs 
lic money, shall be discontinued as such depository, or the 
public money withdrawn therefrom, except for the causes 
herein after mentioned.” ‘If, at any time, any one of said 
banks shall fail or refuse to perform any of said duties as 
prescribed by this act, and stipulated to be performed by its 
contracts ; or if any of said banks shall, at ahy time, refuse 
to pay its own notes in specie, if demanded, ete. in‘any 
such case it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to discontinue any such bank as a depository.” etc.” 

The obligations imposed upon the deposite banks by the 
provisions of this act were explicit, and the duty of the Sec- 
retary on their non performance was equally plain. 

But the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia 
seeks to renew the connexion which has existed between 
the Government and the banks, on their resuming specie 
payments; and, notwithstanding their course and their con+ 
duct: notwithstanding the Government has performed to 
the letter its part of the contract; and notwithstanding the 
hanks, for the last four months, have entirely failed, and 
still neglect, to fulfil the stipulations required by the act 
and by their contract, yet the Senator asks us to renew our 
relations with these institutions; to take the lead in this 
matter ; to induce them to resume specie payment by prom- 
ising to give to them again the public deposites, and to re- 
ceive for the public duces the bills of those banks which may 
resume specie payments. Anda strong appeal has been 
made by the Senator from Virginia and the Senator from 
New York, (Mr. Tatum inex, ] to their friends, to give to 
this propésition their support, as they did in February last. 
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Circumstances alter cases, T'he condition of our monetary 
affairs and the present condition of the local banks, seems 
to my mind to furnish a good and sufficient reason for op- 
posing at this time this same measure, to which at the last 
session I gave my feeble support; and I think, by taking 
this course, I am by no means obnoxious to the charge of 
inconsistency. I then voted as I believed for the best; and 
I shall now vote, as I think, for the best; but should I now 
vote for this amendment, I could not reconcile it to my 
sense of public duty. 

I would respectfully ask the Senator from Virginia if, for 
six months previous to the passage of the act creating local 
banks as public depositories, there had been a general sus- 
pension of specie payments among all the local banks of 
the country; that for that period of time they had utterly 
dishonored their own paper, and disregarded their obliga- 
tions to the public—would they have been selected as pub- 
lic depositories? Certainly not. Would the Senator have 
supported a bill legalizing the receipt of their notes, when 
they might resume specie payments? Certainly not. Sup- 
pose that for six months prior to the passexe of the act of 
June, 1836, they had refused to pay specie for their bills, 
would that act have been passed? Certainly not. 

Suppose the same state of things had existed for six 
months prior to the 10th of February, 1837, would the 
Senate have agreed to any such bill as that now proposed 
by the Senator from Virginia? Such would be the state of 

public feeling, and of public sentiment, towards these insti- 
tutions, under such circumstances, that no such measure 
would find favor. It would be a proceeding on the part of 
Congress directly countenancing such. a departure from 
public duty. 

I would ask the Senator, in case he had at any time seen 
fit to employ an agent to manage his own affairs, under his 
supervision; had made known to him his duties and his vb- 
ligations, and had placed with that agent his pecuniary 
means; and the agent had used those means for his own 
benefit; that, when required to perform the duties of his 
agency, he was wholly unable to discharge, the obligations 
imposed upon him—would the Senator very readily con- 
sent to a te-employment of the same agent, and again fur- 
nish to that agent his pecuniary means, under the same 
obligations? I think too highly of the discretion and pru- 
dence of the Senator to suppose that such would be his 
course of conduct. ‘There is a moral sense, a moral feeling, 
which, under such circumstances, would control the action 
of the Senator? 

Tam free to admit, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has stated, that the late President of the United States, in 
his last annual message, and that the accompanying report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, gave to these local banks 
a high character, and detailed, with much particularity, 
their valuable and extensive services. ‘Their stale and con- 
dition, their perfect ability to meet all their liabilities, were 
distinctly communicated to Congress. In admitting thus 
much, I by no means agree that those public officers with- 
held from Congress any fact in relation to these institutions, 
important or necessary to be communicated. “ The then 
wate and responsibility of the banks were truly and faith- 
fully made kuown to Congress. And while the President, 
in his message, remarked that ‘experience continues tu re- 
alize the expectations entertained as to the capacity of the 
State banks to perform the duties of fiscal agents for the 

Government,” he, in the same message, (speaking of the 
danger of excessive issues of bank paper, ) observed that 
‘*it is to be hoped that nothing will now deter the Federal 
and State authorities from the firm and vigorous perform- 
ance of their duties to themselves and to the people in 
this respect.” 

Whatever may have been the condition of the banks at 
the commencement of the last session of Congress, what- 
ever may have been the condition of the banks at the time 
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the Senator from Virginia first presented his proposition, 
there can be no mistake as to their inability now to meet 
their engagements. Their acts for the last four months 
speak a language which cannot be misunderstood; acts 
whjeh may have been inevitable, but cannot fail to weaken 
the public confidence in those institutions. 

If the amendment of the Senator should be adopted, 
what would be the effect? The Secretary of the Treasury 
has necessarily discontinued the local banks as the fiscal 
agents of the Government. Not until these old agents 
shall resume specie payments can they be employed; and 
what does the Senator propose to have done with the pub- 
lic funds in the interim? Certainly the Senator would 
not wish to have them deposited with the local banks in 
their present acknowledged state of delinquency; and if 
that should be the purpose of the Senator, his amendment 
does not go far enough; for without some express legal 
provision to that effect, the Secretary of the Treasury could 
not, as the law now stands, employ these local banks as 
fiscal agents. What, then, does the Senator purpose to 
do with the public money until the banks shall resume 
specie payment? It is supposed that so long as specie 
shall bear a premium in the market—so long as any por- 
tion of our foreign debt shall remain unsatisfied—this state 
of things must continue. i i 

I cannot, Mr. President, from any view which I can 
take of the proposition of the Senator from Virginia, give 
to it my support, 

The Senator from South Carolina has proposed an 
amendment to the bill, which I shall, with some reluc- 
tance, support. I should have much preferred the bill as 
it came from the hands of the committee. The principle 
involved in the Senator’s amendment was matter of much 
discussion before the committee, and it was their conclu- 
sion, that a regard to the public interests required nothing 
more of them than to report the bill as it was reported, 
leaving the law of 1789 and the resolution of 1816 as 
obligatory as they had ever been. ` T'he committee believed 
that no inconvenience or embarrassment whatever would 
arise either to the Government, to the receivers, or to the 
public creditors, by leaving the law of 1789 and the reso- 
lution of 1816 as they now stand; and, in my judgment, 
the bill will not be improved by adopting the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. It, in 
effect, re-enacts the law of 1789 after. the year 1841; 
and, to a certain extent, it, in effect, re-enacts the joint 
resolution of 1816 until 1841. Without the resolution of 
1816, and without the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina, the practice of the Government would go 
on as it did anterior to 1816, with a proper regard to indi- 
vidual convenience and to public security. 

Mr, President, I voted for the deposite act of June, 1836; 
and, with the Senator from New York, [Mr. Tanrmapes,] 
I have seen no cause to regret it. ‘That vote was the de- 
liberate act of my best judgment. It was given, not as 
has been avowed elsewhere, to make a gratuity to the 
States, or to make a systematic distribution of the common 
fund among the several States of this confederacy. No, 
sir, I voted for the deposite act with no such view, and for 
no such purpose. I voted for it, as it was upon its face, 
and as it was intended to be—a mere deposite bill. It can- 
not fail to be recollected, that great amounts of the public 
treasure had accumulated at particular points; that so great 
had been the accumulation at the places of deposite in the 
State of New York, as well as in some other States of the 
Union, that it was alleged on this floor that the public 
funds wore thus put in jeopardy; and again and again was 
it reiterated, that it was the policy of the then administra- 
tion so to control the public treasure as to influence public 
politics. This was matter of charge; and to do away so 
groundless an imputation, and to provide further for a 
transfer of portions of the public money then in deposite in 
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local banks, to the treasuries of the respective States, I sup- 
ported the deposite act of June, 1836. Not a sentiment 
did I then utter, not-a vote did I then give, which can be 
made to conflict with the views I now entertain of that 
measure. It was a deposite bill throughout. 

The Committee on Finance, in relation to this subject, 
at the present session, have reported a bill providing for 
the postponement of the fourth instalment with the States, 
under the deposite act of June, 1836. That bill found fa- 
vor with me in the committee. I was in favor of reporting 
it to the Senate. I gave it my vote on its passage; but, 
sir, were these proceedings irreconcilable with my support 
of the deposite act of 1836? No, sir, no. I have stated 
the cireumstances which elicited my support of that Dill. 
It was to provide additional and safe depositories for the 
keeping of portions of the public money. At that time 
we had in the various depositories more than forty millions 
of dollars; and on the Ist of January, 1837, we had in 
deposite thirty-seven millions, upon which the act was in- 
tended to operate. But, sir, nothwithstanding the pecu. 
liar phraseology of that act, it was never intended by its 
friends that the Government of the United States should 
part with its control over that portion of the public funds 
which had been, previous to the 1st January, 1837, in de- 
posite with the banks, and was then in deposite with the 
States. It was the property of the Government, and sub- 
ject to its control, in accordance with the provisions of the 
deposite act itself. But it was only that portion of the 
public money actually deposited with the States, which 
could be controlled by the terms of that act. 

That part of the thirty-seven millions which had not, in 
point of fact, reached the treasuries of the respective States, 
could not be controlled by the act of June, 1836. It was 
subject to public appropriation. It had not been deposited 
with the States; and the States could not assert any claim 
to hold the public money under the deposite act, which had 
not actually been deposited with them. The Secretary of 
the Treasury had the same control, the same power, over 
the nine millions then in the local banks, as he had over 
any other portion of the public funds. It wag subject to 
be controlled by the legislation of Congress: it was nothing 
more nor less than a portion of the public money ; and, like 
any other portion, was alike liable to be absorbed by public 
appropriations. 

The Government, then, could rightfully use this portion 
of the public funds; and, consequently, on the first of Oc- 
tober, 1836, there would be no surplus which could be de- 
posited with the States. The necessary and unavoidable 
demands of the Government had taken up the whole 
amount in the Treasury, and hence there could be no sur- 
plus; and for one, sir, I could not lend my aid in favor of 
any measure to borrow money for the purpose of deposit- 
ing the same money with the States. I therefore voted for 
the bill to postpone the fourth instalment; and I voted 
against the amendment offered to that bill by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, because I could not give my aid to any 
proposition which should treat this deposite with the States 
as a donation to the States, or which should give to the 
Secretary of the Treasury any less control of that portion 
of the public funds than he had over any other. 

E has been often said during this debate, that the recom- 
mendations contained in the message of the President, and 
that the measures reported by the Committee on Finance, 
are not calculated to relieve the people from their present 
embarrassments; that they look exclusively to the accom- 
modation of the Government. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky contended that the postponement of the deposite of 
the fourth instalment with the States, was calculated to in- 
crease the pecuniary pressure, and that the bill providing 
for the issue of Treasury notes was but the creation of a 
public debt. That it was prepared to withhold nine mil- 
liens justly due to the States under the deposite act of 


June, 1836, and at the same time to impose a direct tax of 
ten millions upon their industry, for the redemption of the 
debt to be created by the issue of Treasury notes. Is this 
a fair and just exposition of the matter? IfI am not 
wholly mistaken in the view which I have taken of this 
subject, the bill proposing to postpone the deposite with 
the States of the fourth instalment, is a relief measure not 
only to the depositories of the public money, but to the 
people themselves. It has been said here and elsewhere, 
that the amount required to be deposited with the States on 
the first of October next, was within the control of the 
Treasury Department; that there were available means in 
the T'reasury sufficient for the purpose. If the fact be so, 
Mr. President, the course of the Secretary is plain; his 
duty is explicit, and that duty will be faithfully performed, 
If there is no want of means, there is no occasion for the 
action of Congress; the law is in full force, and the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury is fully set forth. 

But the fact is not so; and it is the deficiency of means 
that has called for the interposition of Congress. If the 
Treasury was well supplied with available funds, how has 
it happened that, with so great unanimity, the Senate has, 
at this session, authorized the loan of ten millions of dol- 
lars? If the operations of the Government could be car- 
ried forward unaided, why has the Executive been author- 
ized, by the act of the Senate, to issue ten millions of dol- 
lars in Treasury notes? ‘There can be no mistake upon 
this point; it is too plain for argument; and the fact is in- 
controvertible that, if the fourth instalment shall be requi- 
red to be deposited with the States on the first of October 
next, Congress must provide the means. They must au- 
thorize a loan to some amount for that express object, to 
enable the Treasury Department to execute the act. 

Whether this has resulted from the inability of the de- 
posite banks to fulfil their engagements to the Government, 
or whether it has happened in consequence of the failure 
of the merchants to pay their duty bonds, or whether from 
both causes, it is the same to the Treasury Department. 
Available means are not there, and will not and cannot be 


_in the Treasury on the first of October, sufficient for the 


object; and hence the uecessity of action on the part of 
Congress, either to provide the means, or to postpone the 
instalment. apy 

Entertaining this opinion, Mr. President, I must differ 
with the Senator from Kentucky. I cannot but regard the 
postponement of the deposite of the fourth instalment with 
the States, at a time like this, as a relief measure—a relief 
to the local banks, to the depositories of the public money, 
and, of consequence, a relief to their debtors, to the people 
themselves. 

If nine millions of dollars are to be deposited with the 
States, that amount must be drawn from the debtors to the 
Government, from the deposite banks and the importing 
merchants. If a requisition shall be made on the banks 
and upon the merchants, they would be compelled to en- 
force collections from their debtors, and there is scarcely 
an individual in the community, however obscure, but 
would feel this postponement as a relief and accommoda- 
tion to himself. The banks and the merchants are the 
great creditors to the community, and any and every meas- 
ure which shall relieve them, is in practice and in effect a 
relief to the people. 

The postponement bill is a relief measure. The Treas- 
ury note bill is.a relief measure; it is a mere temporary 
expedient; an authority to pledge the credit of the Govern- 
ment, until the debtors to the Government ean pay their 
dues. The postponement of the payment of the mer- 
chants’ bonds is a relief measure—directly to. the mer- 
chants, but indirectly and in effect to the people. 

The accommodation proposed to be extended to the de- 
posite banks is a relief measure, giving time to those insti- 
tutions, and enabling those institutions to give time to their 
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debtors. The warehouse bill is a great relief measure, re- 
quiring cash payment for importations which shall enter 
into the consumption of the country, and relieving the 
people and the Government from the very evils under 
which we are now laboring—the abuse of the credit sys- 
tem. 

Each and all these measures look directly to the relief of 
the Government and the people; and notwithstanding the 
speculations of gentlemen here and elsewhere, with respect 
to the true character of these measures, let them but be 
adopted—the banks, the merchants, the people, will all 
unite in expressing to their authors their deep sense of grat- 
itude. 

When Mr. Hunnanp had concluded his remarks, 
On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 
The Senate adjourned. 


Farnar, SEPTEMBER 29. 


MERCHANTS’ BONDS. 


Mr. WEBSTER submitted the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary report 
to the Senate what fees are due, by law, on the renewal of 
merchants’ bonds, and whether any further,legal provision 
on that subject be required. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had reccive:l several letters 
from New York on this subject, full of deep and loud com- 
plaints of the exorbitant amount of official fees charged on 
the renewal of merchants’ bonds under the acts of Con- 
gress. Tn one case, said Mr. W., I learn that on renew- 
ing bonds to the amount of five or six thousand dollars, the 
fees amounted to 12 per cent. on the whole sum. I hope 
that there is some mistake in this, although my information 
is from a highly creditable source. I shall, of course, for- 
bear comment on such a charge, until the fact be estab- 
lished. Ido not know under what law this is supposed 
to be justified. here may be somo Treasury regulation 
authorized by some act of Congress, or supposed to be so 
authorized. Tt is a matter which calls for immediate at- 
tention; and if the Senate adopt the resolution, I shall at 
once put the chairman of the committee in possession of 
the sources of my information. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, observed, that he had himself 
received similar information from some very respectable 
quarters in New York, and he was induced to believe that 
there ought to be some prompt action on the subject by 
Congress to relieve from such oppression. 

Mr. GRUNDY suggested whether it would not be pref- 
erable to refer the subject to the Committee on Finance, of 
which committee Mr. Wrnsexn was a member. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I believe, sir, that the member from 
‘feunessee was not in his seat when I introduced the reso- 
lution. Tsay, again, therefore, that I have received some 
letters from New York, complaining very loudly of the fees 
charged on the renewal of merchants’ bonds. In one case, 
it is said, on bonds amounting to six thousand dollars, the 
fees were equal to 12 per cent. on the sum. T repeat, sir, 
I do not desire to comment on such cases till the facts be 
established. ‘hat there is reasonable ground to believe 
that great abuses exist, I have no doubt. If they are as 
rank as represented, it is to be feared that the merchants 
will be fleeced to such an extent by these official fees, that 
the acts of Congress, intended for their relief, will be of 
very little benefit. 

As the subject respects official fees, charged by a law 
officer, it belongs properly, no doubt, to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
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Mr. BUCHANAN rose and addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. President: It cannot be denied that the commercial 
and manufacturing classes of our people throughout the 
Union are now suffering severely under one of those peri- 
odical pressures which have so often afflicted the country. 
Neither has the agricultural and other interests escaped 
without injury, although they have not suffered to the same 
extent. ‘The exhaustion of the human system does not 
succeed a high degree of unnatural excitement with more 
unerring certainty than that a depression in the business of 
the country must follow excessive speculation. The one 
is a law of nature, the other a scarcely less uniform law of 
trade. The degree of this depression will always bear an 
exact proportion to the degree of overaction, As many de- 
grees as the system has been elevated above the point of 
healthy action, so many degrees must it sink below, after 
the effects of the stimulus have passed away. 

What has been the history of the country in this respect? 
One of constant vibration. I can speak positively on this 
subject in regard to the period of time since I came into 
public life. What has been will be again. The same 
causes will produce the same effects. We can cherish no 
reasonable hope of a change unless the State Legislatures 
should take a firm and decided stand. The history of the 
past will become that of the future. This year we have 
sunk to the extreme point of depression. The country is 
now glutted with foreign merchandise. There will, there- 
fore, be but few importations. AH our efforts are now di- 
rected towards the payment of our foreign debt. The next 
year the patient will begin to recruit his exhausted energies. 
Domestic manufactures will flourish in proportion as foreign 
goods become scarce. ‘Ihe third year, a fair business will 
be done. The country will present a flourishing appear- 
ance. Property of all descriptions will command a fair 
price, and we shall glide along smoothly and prosperously. 
The fourth or the fifth year the era of extravagant specu- 
lation will return, again to be succeeded by another depres- 
sion. At successive periods the best and most enterprising 
men of the country are erushed. They fall victims at the 
shrine of the insatiate and insatiable Moloch of extravagant 
banking. It is an everlasting cycle. ‘The wise man says 
there is no new thing under the sun ; and we are destined, 
I fear, again and again to pass through the same vicissi- 
tudes, ‘Ihe aspect is perpetually changing, but is never 
new. 

Senators have plumed themselves, and their admirers 
throughout the country have applauded them, as being won- 
derfully sagacious in their predictions. Their respective 
partisans are ready to exclaim— 

“The spirit of deep prophecy he hath, 
Exceeding tho nine Sybils of old Rome; 
What’s past and what’s to come he can desery.” 

But no deep penetration into futurity was required to 
make these prophecies. Until existing causes shall be re- 
moved, the future must be the counterpart of the past. 

Whence this eternal vicissitude in the business of the 
country? What is the sceret spring of all these calamities? 
I answer, the spirit of enterprise, so natural to American 
citizens, excited into furious action by the stimulus of ex- 
cessive banking. It operates as does the inhaling of oxy- 
gen gas upon the human mind, urging it on to every ex- 
travagance and to every folly. 

I do not deny that several subordinate circumstances have 
operated in unison with this grand cause to make the pres- 
ent catastrophe more severe than it otherwise might have 
been. Still it is the root of all the evil. Itis the chief and 
almost the only source from which the existing distress has 
flowed. 

I was not a member of this body when the discussion 
took place on the veto of the bank charter, or the removal 
of the deposites. Although both these measures received 
my cordial approbation, yet I refrain purposely from reply- 
ing, at this late period, to the remarks which have been 
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made on these subjects. They have alteady passed into 
history, and been sanctioned by the public approbation. 

‘Amongst these subsidiary causes of the existing distress 
may be enumerated the destruction of capital by the great 
fire at New York, in December, 1835. The wild specu- 
lations in public lands, and in splendid towns and cities, 
upon paper throughout the Western States, which with- 
drew capital from the commercial cities, where it was most 
wanted, to portions of the country where it was not re- 
quired; and the specie circular, if you please, which, how- 
ever wise it may have been in its origin, ought not, in my 
opinion, to have been continued in force after it had per- 
formed its office and had checked the wild speculations in 
public lands. I voted in favor of the bill at the last session 
which repealed this circular; and, under the same circum- 
stances, I would again act in the same manner. But per- 
mit me to say that its effects have been greatly exaggerated. 
It did not carry to the West any thing approaching the 
amount of gold and silver which Senators have estimated. 
According to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
all the specie in all the Western deposite banks, including 
Michigan, but little exceeded four millions of dollars at the 
date of the suspension of specie payments; and in the south- 
western deposite banks it did not amount to one million 
two hundred thousand dollars. {shall not stop to inquire 
how much less gold and silver there would have been in 
these depositories had the specie circular never existed. 
Certain it is that the comparatively small amount of specie 
which came into these banks in consequence of this circu- 
lar, could have produced but an inconsiderable effect on the 
business of our commercial cities, and still less upon the 
suspension of specie payments. 

‘hése causes may have made the revulsion a little more 
severe; but, had they never existed, still it must have come 
with desolating force. 

Senators have attributed some portion of the existing dis- 
tress to the act of 1834, regulating the standard of our gold 
coins. ‘They have not told us, and they cannot tell us, 
how this act could have produced such an effect. It was 
no party measure, and, upon its passage, there were but 
few, I believe seven, votes against itin the Senate. It was 
a measure of absolute necessity, if we desired that our own 
gold coins should ever circulate in this country. Before 
its passage, a half eagle, as an article of merchandise, was 
intrinsically worth about five dollars and thirty-three cents 
in silver, whilst its standard valne, as currency under our 
laws, was only five dollars. It is manifest, therefore, that 
eagles and half eagles never could have entered into general 
circulation had it not been for the passage of this act, which 
is now condemned. It was a mere adjustment of the rela- 
tive value of gold to silver, according to the standard of 
other nations; and, if I am not greatly mistaken in my mem- 
ory, conformed exactly in this particular with the laws of 
Spain and Portugal. 

I have been utterly at a loss to conceive the cause of the 
hostility of Senators to this necessary measure, unless it be 
from a feeling similar to that which, it is said, made a dis- 
tingnished gentleman desire to kill every sheep which came 
in his way. He could feel no personal hostility to these 
innocent and harmless animals; but, was such a violent 
anti-tariff man, that the sight of them always reminded him 
of our woollen manufactures. Certainly no gentleman can 
entertain any objection to the eagles and half eagles them- 
selves; but they may remind Senators of the efficient and 
untiring exertions of the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Bex- 
Tox] to introduce a gold currency into circylation. As 
gold, they may like these coins; but, as Bentonian mint- 
drops, they are detestable. l 

Senators have also contended that the present depressed 
condition of the country has been produced, in some degree, 
by the large importations of specie which were encouraged 
by the administration of Genergl Jackson. 1 shall not be 
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diverted from my main purpose by answering this objection 
in detail. Even if their position were correct, which I by 
no means admit, that more gold and silver had been forced 
into the country than our necessities demanded, or the fixed 
laws of trade would have justified, still the effect would have 
been transient and trifling. It would have immediately 
flowed back through the channels of commerce to the places 
from whence it came, until the par of exchange had been 
restored. This is one of the fixed and invariable laws of 
trade, from the obligation of which we can never be released. 

The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuax,]in the course 
of his remarks upon this subject, involved himself in a 
strange contradiction. At the commencement of his speech 
he deprecated, with his usual eloquence and ability, the pol- 
icy of the past administration in forcing specie into this 
country, contrary to the laws of trade. Towards the con- 
clusion, when his fancy became excited by the contempla- 
tion of the splendid Bank of the United States which it was 
his purpose to establish, he seemed entirely to have changed 
his opinion. In order to obtain the necessary amount of 
specie capital, he proposed that some twenty or twenty-five 
millions of this bank stock should be transmitted to Europe 
and sold to foreigners in exchange for gold and silver. It 
was a violation of the laws of trade, which must recoil upon 
us, to force a greater amount of specie into the country than 
our just proportion, for the purpose of putting it into circu- 
lation among the people; but, when the purpose is to fur- 
nish a specie capital of twenty or twenty-five millions for a 
new bank of the United States, then all difficulties vanish 
from the mind of the gentleman. 

No, sir, said Mr. B., without the agency of any of these 
secondary causes, the present distress must have come It 
was inevitable as fate. No law of nature is more fixed, than 
that our over-banking and our aver-trading must have produ~ 
ced the disastrous results under which we are now suffering. 

Is thero now, in any of our large commercial cities, such 
an individual as a regular importing or commission mer- 
chant? I mean a merchant who is content to grow rich, 
as our fathers did, by the successive and regular profits of 
many years of industry in his own peculiar pursuit. If 
there be such persons, they are rare. No, sir, all desire to 
grow rich rapidly. Each takes his chance in the lottery of 
speculation. Although there may be a hundred chances 
to one against him, each, eagerly intent upon the golden 
prize, overlooks the intervening rocks and quicksands be- 
tween him and it, and, when he fondly thinks he is about 
to clutch it, he sinks into bankruptcy and ruin, Such has 
been the fate of thousands of our most enterprising citizens. 
It is enough to make one’s heart bleed to contemplate the 
blighted hopes and ruined prospects of those who have fall- 
en victims to the demon of speculation. Many of them 
have been the most promising, and, but for this fatal error, 
would have become the most useful citizens of our country, 
Under the influence of this feeling, they not only risk their 
own all, but often the all of others which has been confided 
to them; not, as I firmly believe, with any deliberate pur- 
pose of being dishonest, but in the confident but delusive 
hope that fortune may smile upon their efforts and enable 
them to meet all their responsibilities. 

Far be it from me to utter one word against the profession 
of the merchant. By their ability and enterprise our mer- 
chants have cast lustre upon the character of our country 
throughout the world. They are amongst our most useful 
citizens. They are agents for exchanging our productions 
with distant nations and among ourselves. Commerce is 
the handmaid of agriculture and manufactures ; and Heaven 
forbid that I should be the instrument of exciting hostility 
between them. Again: I am the last man in the country 
who would crush that spirit of enterprise and of untiring 
effort which belongs to the American character. It has pro- 
duced miracles. It has covered every sea with our flag, 
With a rapidity unexampled in the history of the world, it 
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has converted the wilderness into fruitful fields and flour- 
ishing towns and cities.. It has erected splendid improve- 
ments of every kind. Tt has covered and is covering the 
face of our vast. country with railroads and canals, and has 
enabled a nation, centuries behind in the start, to surpass 
all her rivals in the career of internal improvement. If] 
had the power, I would regulate this spirit; E would limit 
it within proper bounds; God forbid that I should destroy it. 

It is impossible that manufactares and commerce can 
flourish to any great degree in this country without the aid 
of extensive credit. I would not, therefore, abolish banks 
it could. A return to a pure metallic currency is impos- 
sible. ‘To make such an atternpt would be ruinous as well 
as absurd. It would at once diminish the nominal value 
of all property more than fifty per cent.; and would, in ef- 
fect, double the amount of every man’s debts. It would 
enrich creditors at the expense of their debtors, and thus 
make the rich richer, and the poor poorer. Tt would para- 
lyze industry and enterprise. I would give enterprise whole- 
some food to feed upon; but would not drive it into mad 
speculation by administering unnatural stimulants. 

What power does this Government possess to regulate 
the banking system of the country? None, comparatively 
none. It belongs to the States. We shall soon see wheth- 
er they will exert this power in a wise and beneficial man- 
ner. Every obstacle has been removed from their course 
by the general suspension of specie payments. But the 
banks are all powerful. Their presidents, their directors, 
their cashiers, their stockholders, and their agents, pervade 
our whole society. ‘hey are spread over the land. A 
common interest will unite them in a solid phalanx for the 
purpose of making a common effort. ‘They will invade 
our halls of legislation, and exert all the influence which 
they may possess with every department of our State Gov- 
ernments, for the purpose of preserving their exorbitant 
privileges.” The people may now establish these institutions 
upon a stable and useful foundation. The conflict will be 
tremendous, and I confess I tremble for the result. ‘The 
weal or the wo of this country, for many years tu come, 
depends upon the issue. 

In this crisis, all which the Gencral Government can cf- 
fect is, in the first place, to withhold its deposites from the 
banks, and thus refrain from contributing their funds to 
swell the torrent of wild speculation; and, in the second 
place, to restrain the extravagance of their credits and is- 
sues, in some small degree, by collecting and disbursing 
our revenue oxelusively in specie, or in the notes of banks 
which will pay the balances due from them in specie, at 
short intervals. To accomplish these two purposes, as well 
as to render the public revenue more secure, are the objects 
of the bill and amendment now before the Senate, 

The evils of a redundant paper circulation are now man- 
ifest to every eye, It alternately raises and sinks the value 
of every man’s property. It makes a beggar of the man to- 
morrow who is indulging in dreams of wealth to-day. It 
convorts the business of society into a mere lottery; whilst 
those who distribute the prizes are wholly irresponsible to 
the people. When the collapse comes, as come it anust, 
it casts laborers out of employment, crushes manufacturers 
and merchants, and ruins thousands of honest and indus- 
trious citizens. Shall we, then, by our policy, any longer 
contribute to such fatal results? hat is the question. 

The system of extravagant banking benefits no person 
except the shrewd speculator, who kuows how to take ad- 
vantage of the perpetual fluctuation in prices which a re- 
dundant paper currency never fails to produce. Je sees, 
in the general causes which operate upon the commercial 
world, when money is about to be scarce, and when it will 
become plenty. He studies the run as a gambler docs that 
of the cards. He knows when to buy and when to sell, 
and thus often realizes a large estate in a few happy ven- 
tures. ‘Those who have been initiated into the mysteries 
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of the paper money market, can thus accumulate rapid for- 
tunes at the expense of their less skilful neighbors. 

The question before the Senate is not, whether we shali 
divorce the Government from the banks. The banks them- 
selves have done that already. The alliance is already dis- 
solved. The question now is, shall we, with all the expe- 
rience of the past, restore this ill-fated union. No pro- 


: pitions divinities would grace the new nuptials; but the fa- 
: tal sisters would be there ready again to cut the cord at the 


: first approach of difficulty and danger. 


The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] has appealed to 
us in the name of consistency to support his amendment. 
But circumstances have entirely changed since we voted 
for it at the last session. Then the union existed between 
the banks and the Treasury, and his bill prescribed the rel- 
ative duties of the contracting parties. Now the contract 
isat an end. The banks have violated its fundamental 
obligations, and the Government is free. The preliminary 
question now is, shall we enter into a new alliance. We 
must first determine that we shal], before any question of 
consistency can arise. Should we again connect ourselves 
with the banks, then, and not till then, can we be called 
upon to adopt rules regulating the union. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that our former relations are to be restored. I 
oppose the amendment mainly because I am hostile to this 
reunion. If Congress should iirst determine to restore the 
old relations between the parties, then, and not till then, 
might there be some force in an appeal to our consistency. 

We are left at this moment entirely free to decide what 
is best to be done with the public money. To use the lan- 
guage of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnocun,] 
we have reached a point from whence we are about to take 
anew departure. But three courses have been, or in the 
nature of things can be, presented for our selection. We 
must either deposite the public money in a bank of the 
United States, to be created for that purpose; or restore it 
to the State banks; or provide for its safe custody in the 
hands of our own officers, without the agencey of any 
bank, State or national. 

And, first, in regard to the creation of another bank of 
the United States. It was not my purpose, at this time, to 
offer my objections in detail to such an institution. Even 
if T had intended to present my views fully upon this sub- 
ject, the overwhelming vote of the Senate on Tuesday last, 
against the establishment of such a bank, would warn me 
to forbear. It would be labor lost and time expended in 
vain. I shall content myself, thercfore, with a few genes 
ral observations upon this branch of the subject, and a short 
reply to some of the remarks which have been made by 
the advocates of a new bank. 

In my opinion, the most alarming dangers which would 
result from such an institation, have never yet been pre- 
sented in bold relief before the people. This has arisen 
from the unnatural position of that institution towards the 
Government. We have seen it struggling against Execu- 
tive power; and its efforts have been tremendous. They 
would have been irresistible against any oiher President 
than Andrew Jackson. As it was, the conflict was of the 
most portentous character, and shook the Union to its cen- 
tre. But we have witnessed the exception, not the rule. 
It is the natural ally, not the enemy of power. Wealth 
and power necessarily attract each other, and are always 
ready to rush to each others embrace. In the language 
once used by a distingished orator, now no more, (Mr. 
Randolph, ) ‘ male and female created he them.” Suppose 
General Jackson and the bank had been in alliance, and 
not in opposition. What then might have been the conse- 
quences, had he been an enemy to the libertics of his coun- 
try. Armed with all the power and all the patronage which 
belong to the President of the United States, enjoying un- 
bounded popularity, and wielding the combined wealth of 
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the country through the agency of this all-powerful bank 
and its branches, planted in every portion of the Union; can 
any man say that our liberties would not have been in dan- 
ger? All the forms of the constitution might have remain- 
ed; the people might still have been flattered with the idea 
of electing their own officers; but the animating spirit of 
our free institutions would have departed forever. A se- 
cret, an all-pervading influence, would have sapped the 
foundations of liberty and made it an empty name. Under 
such circumstances, a President might always select his 
successor. But, thank heaven, the danger has passed 
away, and I trust forever. 

if any of my friends on this side of the House, who ad- 
vocate the establishment of a national bank, should be elect- 
ed President—and if their political principles are to prevail 
with a majority of the people of this country that majority 
could not make a better sclection—in what situation shall 
we he placed? One of the first measures of the adminis- 
tration would be to establish a magnificent bank of the 
United States, with a capital of at least fifty millions of 
dollars, and with: branches throughout the different States. 
A feeling of gratitude towards their creator would render 
them subservient to his will. It would be their pride and 
their pleasure to promote his influence and extend his pow- 
er. We should have no more wars between the bank and 
the Government. ‘Chey would move on harmoniously to- 
gether. In other days, the time might arrive when the bank 
would be used by some bad and aspiring President as a 
powerful instrument to subvert the liberties of his country. 

Even if such a bank could better regulate the currency 
and the domestic exchanges of the country than any other 
instrument, still it would be infinitely better to bear the ills 
we have than to endanger the existence or the purity of our 
free institutions. 

But would such a bank control and regulate the issues of 
the State banks? I answer, no, It would notif it could; 
it could not if it would. In the affairs of human life, if 
you expect one agent to restrain and control another, you 
ought to render either their interests or their inclinations 
diflorent and counteracting. T'o accomplish this purpose, 
they must be ‘antagonistical” to cach other. When such 
agents are corporations, this is emphatically true. Pecu- 
liarly governed by self-interest, they feel no enthusiasm 
unless it he to make large dividends for their stockholders. 
Now, a bank of the United States would have precisely the 
same interest with the State bauks in making extravagant 
loans and issues. Whenever, in. their estimation, they 
could extend their accommodations, without endangering 
their own security, they would pursue that course. This 
is the powerful instinct of self-interest. You cannot change 
the fixed laws which govern human nature, by making 
men directors and stockholders in a bank of the United 
States. It is absurd to suppose that a large moneyed cor- 
poration, having in view solely its own interests, will vol- 
untarily become the regulator of the paper currency of a 
great nation, and prevent those ruinous contractions and 
expansions under which both England and this country 
have periodically suffered. It would be easy for me to 
prove, ut least to my own satisfaction, that, in point of fact, 
neither the first nor the last Bank of the United States ever 
did exercise a regular and efficient control over the issues 
of the State banks. On the contrary, whenever their in- 
terest. impelled them to extend their own issues, they have 
pursued this course, and thus, instead of checking, they 
have given loose reins to the State banks. Both the one 
and the others have thus rushed together, and have togeth- 
er ministered to that spirit of over-trading and extravagant 
speculation which has so often desolated our country. ‘fo 
pursue such a course of illustration would, however, be to 
revive the old controversy ; to tread the ground which has 
heen so often trodden, and to divert me from that which 
more essentially belongs to the present question. 


The mistake committed in regard to the deposite banks, 
was the belief that they would be able and willing to re- 
strain the issues of the other State banks. Fortified with the 
public deposites, and numerous as they were, they might 
possibly have done something towards the accomplishment 
of such a purpose. But, bank dike—human nature like 
instead of aiming at any such result, the Government de- 
posites became the instrument in their hands of still more 
extravagant credits and circulation. Their objects seemed 
to be not to restrain, but to give loose reins to the other 
banks and to themselves, and thereby increase their own 
profits. 

But could a bank of the United States, even it would, 
regulate and control the issues of the State banks? I have 
a striking fact to present to the Senate which bears directly 
upon this point. The Bank of England has recently been 
placed in such a peculiar situation that it became its inter- 
est to use its power for the purpose of contracting the cir- 
culation of the local banks throughout the kingdom. It 
was compelled to make the attempt by an overruling regard, 
not only for its own security, but for its very existence. 
The offort proved wholly unavailing. 

The Bank of England was rechartered for ten years in 
August, 1883. Previous to its recharter its capital was 
£14,553,000 sterling. This whole sum was loanded to 
the Government. According to the provisions of the last 
charter, one-fourth part of the debt due from the public to 
the bank was to be repaid. ‘This was done by the assign- 
ment of that amount of three per cent. stock to’ the bank by 
the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt. 
But as no division has been made of this amount among 
the proprietors, the bank capital, for every practical pur- 
pose, may still be estimated at £14,553,000, or $70,000,000. 
This bank has branches at ten of the most important com- 
mercial and manufacturing points in the kingdom. Now, 
if such a bank be incapable of regulating and restraining 
the issues of the country banks, then no similar institution 
of which we can conceive could efficiently exert this power. 

On the 28th December, 1833, the bank had in its vaults 
£10,200, 000 sterling in bullion, or nearly one third of the 
amount of its circulation and deposites combined. On the 
15th November, 1836, this amount of bullion had decreas- 
ed to £4,933,000, or less than one sixth of its deposites 
and circulation. 

After long experience, it is admitted by all sound practi- 
cal men in England, ‘that the true principle upon which 
bank issues should be governed is, that the? circulation 
should at all times be kept full, but without any redundan~ 
cy; and the simple means by which this state of things 
may be determined and regulated, are (except on very ex- 
traordinary emergencies) offered by the state of the foreign 
exchanges.” . When these become against England so 
much that bullion is exported, then the issues of bank pa- 
per ought to be contracted to such an extent as to restore 
the equilibrium. ‘I'he reason is obvious. When the pa- 
per currency becomes redundant, prices rise in the same 
proportion; and then it is more profitable to remit specie 
abroad, than to export any other article. 

The state of the foreign exchange was against England. 
The specie of the bank was, therefore, gradually drawn 
from its vaults for exportation. It became necessary that 
it should make a vigorous cffort to diminish the amount of 
the circulating paper medium, and thereby restore the equi- 
librium of the foreign exchanges. For this purpose it con- 
tracted its issues in the vain hope that the joint stock and 
private banks would be compelled to follow the example. 
What was the consequence? I will not repeat the facts 
which have already been stated, though for another pur- 
pose, by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Krxe.] It is 
sufficient to say that, as it contracted, the other banks of 
the kingdom expanded their issues; and that, too, ina 
greater proportion than its issues were diminished. Prices 
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still continued to rise, and bullion still continued to be 
drawn out of the bank for exportation. The utter impo- 
tency of this grand regulator of the currency to keep the 
paper circulation of the kingdom within such limits as to 
prevent the exportation of gold and silver, has thús been so 
clearly demonstrated, that several of the ablest men in Eng- 
land despair of accomplishing the object in any other man- 
ner than by restricting the issues of paper money to a sin- 
gle bank, and regulating their amount by the Government. 
Here, then, is an important fact, incontestably established, 
If this be true, and there can be no question of it, I would 
ask Senators how a national bank, even with a capital of 
fifty millions of dollars, could regulate and restrain, within 
proper limits, the issues of eight hundred State banks, scat- 
tered over the whole extent of this vast country. The 
thing is impossible. It cannot be done by such a bank. I 


call upon Senators who entertain a different opinion to fur- į 


nish any explanation of this conclusive fact. Unless they 
can do so, then they must abandon one of their strongest 
arguments in favor of the creation of a bank of the United 
States. 

By the same fixed and universal law of commerce which 
I have just stated, whenever the paper currency of the 
United States becomes so inflated that prices rise beyond 
their proper standard, then it becomes profitable to import 
every foreign production into our country, and for the same 
reason our exports are diminished. Specie must then go 
abroad to pay the balances against us. In order to supply 
it, the banks must be exhausted of their store. They must 
contract their issues, and their debtors must suffer distress. 
Such has been the history of our country at several suc- 
cessive periods, and such it must continue to be, unless 
bank issues should be regulated by the State Legislatures. 


The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] has contended | 


that the constitutionality of a bank of the United States 
ought no longer to be considered an open question. That 
it ought to be regarded as settled by the past action of Con- 
gress, and by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, From this opinion I beg leave to dissent. 


From my early education, and my pursuits in life, I have | 


been taught to entertain a high degree of reverence for ju- 
dicial decisions. I fvel disposed in all cases to yield to 
them their proper influence. 
new bank of the United States, and the judiciary should 
decide it to bo constitutional, I would bow with submission 
to their authority. ‘The good order and peace of socicty 
require that such should be the conduct of our citizens, 
whatever may be their private opinions. But after the 
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charter has expired by its own limitation, and when Con- | 


gress are again called to act de novo upon the subject, I 
should feel myself at perfect liberty to exercise my own 
judgment. In forming my opinion, I should treat with 
great deference and respect the former acts of Congress, 
and the opinion of the Supreme Court; bat, after all, if 
they should fail to convince me, I would consider myself 
guilty of moral perjury before Heaven if 1 voted for such a 
bill. T have sworn to support the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States; and my own judgment must be convinced that 
a law is constitutional before, acting in a legislative capa- 
city, I can give it my sanction. I cannot cast the responsi- 
bility of such a vote upon others. It is exclusively an af- 
fair between me and my own conscience. Jf men, acting 
in a legislative character, should, in all cases, consider 
themselves bound by judicial decisions, what would be the 
consequence? The judges who, in all ages and in all 
countries, have had a leaning in favor of the prerogatives 
of Government, would be the arbiters of popular rights and 
popular liberty in the last resort. There could be no ap- 
peal from their decision upon great questions of constitu- 
tional liberty; even when they arose before the Legisla- 
ture in cases where the personal or private rights of the 
citizen could not be affected. Their decisions would be- 
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come as irreversible as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
They would be sacred as the constitution itself. 

Congress passed the sedition law in 1798 in express 
violation of that provision of the constitution which de- 
clares that “< Congress shall make no laws abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press.” This act was more 
equitable in its provisions than the common law, because 
it permitted the defendant to give the truth in evidence, 
The popular odium which attended it was not excited by 
its particular provisions, but by the fact that any law upon 
the subject was a violation of the constitution. 

It is now admitted by ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 
dred that Congress, in passing this act, transcended their 
powers; and yet this law was declared to. be constitutional 
by the Judiciary, doubtless with honest intentions. Amer- 
ican citizens were indicted, and tried, and convicted, and 
sentenced and suffered fine and imprisonment under its 
provisions. If it were again proposed to pass a similar 
law, I ask the Senator from Kentucky whether he would 
feel himself bound by these decisions to believe and to vote 
that such a law was constitutional. I feel assured that he 
would not. Upon the same principles the infamous deci- 
sions of a Jefferies or a Scroggs against the rights and liber- 
ties of the people of England ought to have been held sa- 
cred, and the glorious revolution of 1688 was an act of 
usurpation. The decisions of judges, except on the par- 
ticular case before them, may, like all other human things, 
be corrected by the experience of time, and the lights of 
knowledge, 

The Constitution of the United States confers upon Con- 
gress the power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises,” &c. ; and, after enumerating other powers, 
authorizes us ‘* to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers.” The advocates of a national bank have derived the 
power to create such an institution from these two clauses. 
They have contended that a national bank is a necessary 
and proper instrument to collect, to keep securely, to trans- 
fer, and to disburse the national revenue; and therefore 
that it is constitutional. Such seems to have been the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, as delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in the case of McCullough against the State 
of Maryland. But that very decision is based upon the 
principle, that if Congress have determined such a bank to 
be an appropriate means to carry into execution this taxing 
power, the Judiciary could not interfere and declare that it 
The degree. and the urgency of this necessity 


| must at last be left to the Legislature, unless in extreme 


cases. Upon an application for a new charter, the ques- 
tion appears thus to be referred by the Judiciary itself to 
the Legislative authority. Every member, should the case 
arise, must ask himself whether a bank of the United States 


| be a necessary and proper instrument to carry into execu- 


tion the taxing power of the Government. If he decides 
in the negative, he cannot vote in favor of establishing such 
a bank without personally violating the constitution. 

And here T should have concluded the observations which 
I had intended to make on the subject of a bank of the 
United States, had it not been for the remaiks made yes- 
terday by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wru- 
stEx.] He came out strongly in favor of a bank—no, I 
ask his pardon, he did not—because he solemnly disclaim- 
ed any such imputation when it was made upon him by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Huysann.] I 
confess, if it had not been for this disclaimer, I should have 
fallen into the same error; because he insisted upon it, 
that, during forty years of the period which had elapsed 
since the adoption of the constitution, the first and the last 
Bank of the United States had furnished the country 2 
perfect currency, and had regulated our domestic exchan- 
ges to admiration. The gentleman had urged these topics 
strongly, and had pointed out no other specific mode of 
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regulating the currency and exchanges but through the 
agency of a bank; hence, it was natural to infer that he 
intended to advocate such an institution. 

What, then, was the Senator’s main position? In this 
I think I cannot be mistaken. I wish to state it distinctly 
and fairly. He contended that Congress not only possess 
the power under the constitution, but that it is their imper- 
ative duty to create and furnish for the people of this coun- 
try a paper currency which shall be at par in all portions 
of the Union, and everywhere serve as the medium of do- 
mestic exchanges. In what particular mode, or by what 
means, this paper currency was to be called into existence, 
the Senator did not explain. On this point he was qulie 
mysterious. He infers the existence of this power from 
two clauses in the constitution: the first, that which con- 
fers on Congress the power ‘to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes; and the second, ‘‘to coin money, reg- 
ulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” 

[Here Mr. Wensren also referred Mr. B. to that clause 
of the constitution which, prohibits the States from coining 
money or emitting bills of credit.] ; 

What, in my opinion, constitutes the chief excellence 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, as a public speaker, is 
the clearness with which he states his propositions, and his 
power of condensation in maintaining them. When he 
happens to be in the wrong, these high qualities operate 
against himself, and render his errors more conspicuous. 
Such was my conviction yesterday, when he undertook the 
Herculean task of deducing the power to create a paper 
currency, without any limit but the discretion of Congress, 
from the simple powers of regulating commerce, and coin- 
ing hard money. y ; 

By the state of the question before the Senate, the gen- 
tleman has been driven into a narrow place, and has cho- 
sen a position which his great powers will not enable him 
to maintain. The bill upon your table proposes to keep 
on deposite, and to transfer the public revenue, where 
it may be required, without the agency of any bank. If 
these duties can be successfully performed by the officers 
of the Government, then there ean be no pretence for 
claiming the power to incorporate a national bank from 
that clause in the constitution giving Congress the power 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, impost and excises, and 
to pay the debts of the United States.” ‘Ihe present bill 
provides for all these purposes, independently of all banks. 
There can, then, be no necesssity to create one as a fiscal 
agent of the Government; and, of consequence, the ancient 
argument in favor of its constitutionality falls to the ground. 
This was its origin: this was the foundation on which it 
has formerly rested. The power to issue notes, and that to 
regulate the exchanges of the country, have heretofore 
heen considered as merely incidental to the bank itself, af- 
ter it had been called into existence as a necessary fiscal 
agent of the Treasury. These have never been considered 
as powers inherent in the Government, but as rere conse- 
quences of the regular action of a national banking institu- 
tion. Under existing circumstances, the Senator is driven 
even from these comparatively narrow limits. He disclaims 
the idea of advocating, at present, the establishment of a 
national bank. Hence he has never once, throughout the 
whole course of his argument, called to his aid the power 
“to levy and collect taxes.” He has not even mentioned 
it. He casts this power into the back ground; whilst he 
claims for Congress, from the other clauses of the consti- 
tution which Į have read, the transcendant power of crea- 
ting a paper currency without limits. 

Let us for a few moments examine his argument. The 
framers of the constitution were sturdy patriots, who, with a 
bold but catious hand, conferred upon the General Govern- 
ment certain enumerated powers. ‘Dreading lest this Gov- 


ernment might attempt to usurp other powers which had not 
been granted, they have expressly declared that ‘the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” This caution was abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent astute and subtle lawyers from 
extending, by forced and ingenious constructions, the clear 
and explicit grant of powers which was traced by the hand 
of our fathers. Does the constitution, then, anywhere ex- 
pressly confer upon Congress the power of creating a na- 
tional paper currency? This is not pretended. But the 
Senator from Massachusetts has found it lurking under the 
power ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
What is the signification of the word ‘‘regulate?” Does 
it mean to create? No, sir. Such a signification would 
be to confound the meaning of two of the plainest words in 
the English language. You create something new; you 
regulate the action of that which has already been called 
into existence. . ‘he meaning of the word ‘‘ regulate,” as 
used by the framers of the constitution themselves, clearly 
appears in a subsequent clause in the instrument: ** Con- 
gress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and. measures.” . To coin money, is the creation of the 
subject; after it has been coined, and thus brought into ex- 
istence, you regulate the value of it and of foreign coin. 
There are no two words in the English language which 
have more distinct and precise meanings than to ‘‘create’’ 
and to ‘‘regulate.” . Thoe word ‘‘regulate” necessarily 
presupposes the previous existence of something to be reg- 
ulated. Such is its plain, clear signification in the consti- 
tution. Commerce had Jong existed ‘‘ with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes,” previous to the date of the constitution. Its framers 
took the subject up as they found it, and, acting upon the 
existing state of things, they authorized Congress to regu- 
late, or to prescribe rules for conducting this commerce in 
all future times. ‘To infer, therefore, from this simple. 
power of regulating commerce, that of creating and issuing 
a supply of paper money for the country, strikes me as one 
of the mast extraordinary propositions which has ever been 
presented to the Senate. 
_ The limited signification of this word’ regulate,” will 
appear conclusively from the history of this provision of the 
constitution. Under the confederation, each State acted 
independently of the others in flaming commercial regula - 
tions. ‘The consequence was, that whilst some States im- 
posed high duties on the importation of foreign merchan- 
dise, others admitted it into their ports at low rates, or free 
of duty altogether. No commercial treaty upon principles 
of reciprocity could be carried into execution with foreign 
nations, because, whilst the several States exercised this 
prerogative, there could be no uniformity of duties. Again: 
those States which admitted foreign productions either 
without duties or at low rates, endeavored to force them 
into the consumption of the neighboring States where the 
duties were higher. ‘hey could, of course, undersell the 
merchants who had been compelled to pay these higher du- 
ties of their own State. Thus the revenue laws of one 
State were counteracted by those another; and a war of 
commercial restrictions atose among themselves. These 
were not only the reasons for adopting the clause in the 
constitution authorizing Congress to regulate commerce, 
but they were the immediate cause for assembling the con- 
vention which framed the censtitution itself, This may be 
seen from the proceedings which led to the adoption of that 
instrument, contained in the first volume of the Laws of the 
United States. 

The States were jealous jn the extreme upon this sub- 
ject. They were reluctant to yield to Congress the power 
of regulating commerce, Some of them proposed to sur- 
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render it for a term of years, whilst others refused to do 
any thing. On the 13th July, 1785, a committee of Con- 
gress, of which Mr. Monroe was chairman, recommended 
an amendment to the articles of confederation, containing, 
among other things, a provision that the United States, in 
Congress, should have the exclusive power ‘‘ of regulating 
the trade of the States, as well with foreign nations as with 
each other, and of laying such impost and duties upon im- 
ports and exports as may be necessary for the purpose.” 
This provision was subject to several conditions and limi- 
tations which I necd not repeat. The mecting at Annap- 
olis, in September, 1786, was held for similar purposes, 
but commissioners from five States only were present, who 
declined to act upon the subject, and recommended the as- 
sembiing of the convention which formed the present con- 
stitution of the United States. 

From this brief review you may judge, Mr. President, 
what would have been the astonishment of those jealous 
patriots, who, with a reluctant hand, conferred this power 
upon Congress to regulate commerce, if they had been in- 
formed that it contained within itself the vast, the undefined 
and undefinable power of creating a paper currency, with- 
out limit and without restriction. In some of the State 
conventions which were assembled for the purpose of rati- 


fying the Federal constitution, extreme inferences were | 


drawn, according to the spirit of the times, as to the pow- 
ers which might beassumed by Congress from the language 
of the instrument. But no man in America, however 


haunted he might have been with the wildest apprehensions | 


of Federal power, ever imagined that there was lurking un- 
der the simple power to regulate commerce that of estab- 
lishing a national paper currency. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has first detected this slumbering power. 
The word ‘‘regulate,” says Crabbe, in his Synonymes, 
stis applicable to things of minor moment where the force 
of authority is not so requisite.” 
to the words “rule,” “govern,” or direct.” 
hands of the Senator from Massachusctts, however, it be- 
comes all-powerful. He can conjure with it, and raise up 
the phantom of an all-pervading and unlimited paper cur- 
rency. 

The Senator from Massachussetts has commented upon 
the propositions laid down by the President in bis message, 
that “it was not designed by the constitution that the Go- 
vernment should assume the management of domestic and 
foreign exchanges,” and ‘that as justly might it be called 
upon to provide for the transportation of the merchandise of 
individuals.” Now, sir, might not the gentleman as fairly 
tleduce this power from that of rugulating commerce, as 
the power of issuing paper money ? Nay, might it not be 
done more directly? ‘The first implication would naturally 
be, Congress possesses the power to regulate commerce, 
therefore, you may infer the power of transporting mer- 
chandises without which commerce cannot exist. But 
commerce isthe exchange of cominodities; and where they 
are nol of eqnal value, some medium is necessary to pay 
the difference; therefore Congress possesses the power of 
creating a paper currency for this purpose. ‘The power to 
transport merchandise is one step nearer to the fountain 
head than that of issuing paper. If you adopt such con- 
structions of the constitution, you are at sea without chart 
or compass; and that instrument may be made to mean 
any thing or nothing. ‘he plain and obvious intention of 
its framers i is sacrificed to the spirit of metaphysical subtle- 
ty, and to the desite of extending the powers of the Federal 
Government. 

The Senator asks is it possible that the constitution has 
given to Congress the power over commerce, and yet has 
provided no currency by which it may be conducted? I 
answer that the framers of that instrument were guilly of 
no such absurdity. They have provided a medium of ex- 
change the best in the world. They have empowered Con- 


| cannot be maintained for a moment. 


It is inferior in potency | 
In the | 


gress to coi money, and to regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin. They were hard-money men. To usea 
forcible expression of the Senator himself, they make gold 
and silver currency the law of the land at home, as it was 
the law of the world abroad. ‘This is the medium and the 
only medium of exchange which they have provided. 

And yet, sir, from this clear and precise power ‘* to coin 
money, and regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin,” 
the Senator from Massachusetts also deduces the power of 
issuing paper money; and he has seriously insisted upon 
this argument. I confess I feel myself utterly at a loss to 
answer it. To contend that because Congress have derived 
from the constitution the express power, and that only, of 
coining gold and silver money; that, therefore, it is their 
right and their duty to create paper money, appears to me, 
with all due deference, to be a monstrous proposition. It 
The framers of the 
constitution have evinced their intention as clearly as human 
language can manifest it, that our currency should be gold 
and silver alone; and they have prohibited the States from 
making any thing else a legal tender. And yet the Senator 
contends that, from these very provisions, a power results 


| to Congress of creating a paper circulation for the country. 


The framers of the constitution knew nothing of any paper 
currency, except that of the Revolution. This they would 
not touch; they did not name it. It was an example for- 
ever to be shunned, and never to be followed. And yet 
they have done their work with so little skill, that they 
have authorizcd Congress to create a paper currency for the 
whole Union, which shall serve as the medium of our do- 
mestic and foreign exchanges! The constitut on has estab- 
lished gold and silver as the currency of the country, and 
therefore it is contended they have authorized the emission 
of a vast paper circulation. 

Now I most sincerely believe, that if any such construc- 
tions can prevail, then all the boundaries of Federal power 
are at once prostrated, and we are rapidly on the march to- 
wards consolidation. Jt was in vain that our ancestors 
granted powers to this Government with a jealous hand, 
and studiously sought to preserve the rights reserved to the 
States. It was in vain that they made. a specije enumer- 
ation of the powers of Congress, and withheld from us all 
incidental powers, except such as might be necessary and 
proper for carrying those which were expressly granted into 
effect. All limitations are at once prostrated, and our writ- 
ten constitution secures us nothing. It has become clay in 
the hands of the potter, ready to assume any shape and re- 
ceive any impression which the passions or the prejudices 
of the hour may dictate. 

Two political schools have existed in this country from 
the time the constitution was adopted. ‘The one favored a 
strict, the other a liberal, construction of the instrument. 


| The one has been jealous of State rights, the other the ad- 


vocates of Federal power. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, if we may judge from his argument upon the present 
occasion, is far in advance of those who have hitherto gone 
the farthest in support of Federal power. He bas made 
large strides towards consolidation or centralism. I use 
these terms with no offensive meaning. 

I have now reached the question whether the public de- 
posites ought to be restored to the State banks. F contend 
that they ought not; first, because these banks are not and 
never have been safe depositories of the public money. In 
other words, the experiment has entirely failed. 

What is the great and peculiar privilege conferred upon 
a bank of deposite, discount, and issue? A bill or promis- 
sory note”is presented, with one or two good endorsers, and 
between six or seven per cent. per annum is discounted 
from its face. What does the bank give in retum? Either 
a credit entered on its books, or bank notes payable on de- 
mand; and in either case without interest. 


their customers is: I will give you my notes without inter- 


Their offer to 
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est in exchange for your notes, from which the interest 
shall be deducted in advance. In consideration of enjoy- 
ing this profitable privilege, banks are hound by the duty 
which they owe the public, always to preserve themselves 
in such a condition as to be able to answer all the demands 
made upon them in’ the regular course of business, in bad as 
well as in good times. It is not sufficient that they should 
be able to navigate a smooth sea when the gales are pros- 
perous. They ought to be strong enough to endure the 
storm. If they fail when the community most requires their 
support, then they are worse than useless. They have 
not answered the purposes of their existence: 

It is a common remark that the public will not eventual- 
ly suffer from their failure, provided their debtors be at last 
good for the amount which they owe. The same observa- 
tion might be made with equal justice in regard to a man 
not worth a dollar, if he had been able to issue his own 
notes without interest, to the amount of one hundred thou- 
yand dollars, in exchange for a like amount of the notes of 
solvent individuals bearing an interest. 
should be able to pay him, he will eventually be able to re- 
deem his notes. But this is not banking: it is speculating 
upon mere eredit, without any solid capital to sustain it. 

Agcording to the testimony given before the secret com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, by the directors of the 
Bank of England, previous to its recharter, it appears that 
the principle upon which they had proceeded in regulating 
their issues, was to have as much coin and bullion in their 
coffers as amounted to a third part of the liabilities of the 
bank, including sums deposited, as well as notes in circu- 
lation. This rule of one for three may, or may not, be 
a correct standard, I shall not pretend to determine this 
point. That bank has since been compelled to depart from 
it by causes similar to those which have crushed our own 
banking institutions. This I will say, however, that if 
one dollar in specie, for three of circulation and deposites, 
be no more than a safe standard for the Bank of England, 
then our banks ought to have a larger proportion of the 
precious metals to render them secure. The circulation of 
each one of our eight hundred banks is limited within a 
narrow sphere. Their paper dues not travel far from home. 
When a panic arises, from any cause whatever, nearly 
their whole circulation may be poured in upon them in the 
course of a very few days, and thus they may be compelled 
to suspend specie payments. Not so the Bank of Eng- 
land: its circulation is co-extensive with the kingdom, and 
its notes are everywhere a legal tender, except at its own 
counter. The joint stock and private banks pay their own 
notes with notes of the Bank of England, It follows, as 
a necessary consequence, that it would require much time 
to make an extensive run upon this institution ; and any 
panic which might arise would have ample opportunity to 
subside before their specie could be exhausted. 

When the deposite bill was before the Scnate at the last 
session, the Senator from South Carolina offered an amend- 
ment prohibiting the Secretary of the ‘Treasury from em- 
ploying any bank as a depository of the public money, un- 
legs it had one dollar in specic for five of its circulation and 
deposites, public as well as private. This proposition, at 
that time, received my hearty support. The whole subject 
was afterwards referred to a select committee, of which T 
had the honor of being a member; and they reported a 
provision in substance requiring each depository to have 
one dollar in specie for five of its circulation and private 
deposites. You will observe, sir, that the public deposites 
were entirely excluded from this provision. ‘They were 
not taken into the estimate. No proportion of specie was 
required to secure them. One would suppose that, in all 
conscience this provision was sufficiently liberal towards 
the banks. When the bill afterwards came to be discussed 
before the Senate, it was found that even this limitation 
would deprive many of these banks of the public deposites; 


If his debtors | 


and according to my recollection, in which I think I can- 
not be mistaken, if we had made it one for ten, several of 
them would have been excluded. For this reason the Sen- 
ate determined, against my feeble efforts, not to require the 
banks to hold any fixed proportion of specie compared with 
their circulation and deposites. Every provision on the 
subject was stricken out of the bill, and the amount of spe- 
cie which the banks were to hold was left entirely to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. On that occa- 
sion I turned prophet myself, as several of my friends on 
this floor can testify. I anticipated an explosion of several 
of the deposite banks, but it came sooner than I had ex- 
pected. 

Under these impressions, you may judge of my astonish- 
ment when I saw it stated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his late report, speaking of the deposite banks in the 
aggregate, that ‘their immediate means, compared with 
their immediate liabilities, were somewhat stronger in No- 
vember than May, but were at both periods nearly one to 
two and a half, or greater than the usual ratio, in the best 
times, of most banks which have a large amount of depos- 
ites in possession.” To sustain this assertion, he refers to 
table Q in the appendix of his report. Upon examining 
this table the difficulty at once vanished. I found that the 
Secretary, instead of deducting the amount due by these 
banks to other banks, from an aggregate composed: of the 
amount due from other banks to them, and the notes of 
these other banks in their possession, and setting down the 
balance as an item of the immediate means of deposite 
banks, had placed the sums due to other banks on one side 
of his statement, and the notes of other banks, and the sums 
due from them, on the other. The inaccuracy of this 
course of proceeding will appear clearly from a brief exam- 
ple which I shall present. Suppose a bank to possess 
$100,000 in specie, and its circulation and deposites to 
amount to $400,000. It would then stand as one to four. 
But suppose it owed a balance to other banks of $200,000, 
and other banks owed it precisely the same amount; b 
adding these sums of $200,000 to the one and to the other 
side of the statement, you would change the apparent con- 
dition of the bank, and make its immediate means the one- 
half, instead of the one-fourth, of its immediate responsibil- 
ities. In this very manner, as all can perceive who will 
examine the Secretary's statement, has he brought the aver- 
age condition of the deposite banks up to the standard of 
one for almost two and a half. 

These accounts between the banks are often adjusted. 
Balances are suffered to remain with each other, because 
they can at all times be readily commanded for immediate 
use. If one bank has money in the vaults of another in its 
immediate vicinity, it is the same thing as if it were in its 
own vaults. Upon the least pressure it would be with- 
drawn. Therefore, the balance due to one bank from an- 
other upon settlement, and not the full amount, ean only 
be estimated among its immediate means. 

According to this method of calculation, which is clearly 
the only just mode which can be adopted, the deposite 
banks, in the aggregate, have not quite one dollar of im- 
mediate means to mect four dollars forty cents of their 
immediate responsibilities; and that they have even this 
proportion, proceeds upon the supposition that they can 
command the balances due to them from other banks in 
specie. If they cannot, the specie in their possession 
would not equal one dollar for seven dollars and fity cents 
of their circulation and deposites. 

Wow this is the average condition of all the banks. 
Many individual banks among them are in a better condi- 
tion, whilst many others are in a much worse. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the same table, (Q,) 
has presented the ‘condition of deposite banks on or about 
June 15, 1837, in different sections of the country.” In 
this table he classifies. these banks: under six different 
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heads, according to the different portions of the Union 
within which they are situated. One of these classes is 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee; and 
it appears that the deposite banks in these States have 
not one dollar of immediate means for twenty dollars of 
their immediate responsibilities! The whole amount of 
specie in their vaults is $1,168,022, whilst the balance 
due by them to other banks is $2,516,773. All the spe- 
cie which they possess would thus be less by $1,348,751 
than sufficient to pay this balance. Independently of it, 
there would then be left $21,480,819 of circulation and 
public and private deposites, without one dollar of specie 
to meet it; and in these banks a large proportion of the 
public revenue is now deposited. 

The deposite banks in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, are classi- 
fied together. Their specie, and the balance due to them 
from other banks, amounted, on the 15th June last, to the 
sum of $1,732,478 ; whilst their circulation and public and 
private deposites were $9,357,947. Thus it appears that 
these bunks had not one dollar of immediate means for five 
dollars and forty cents of their immediate responsibilities. 
If the balance due to them from other banks, which amount- 
ed to $987,921, is not to be considered as immediate means, 
then their specie, to wit, $744,557, is not equal to one dol- 
lar for twelve dollars and fifty cents of their immediate re- 
sponsibilities. 

The deposite banks of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, which are classed together, had in 
specie, and the balance due to them from other banks, 
$2,245,423, whilst their circulation, and publie and pri- 
vate deposites, amounted to $13,423,627. Thus these 
banks had not one dollar of immediate means for five dol- 
lars and ninety-five cents of their immediate responsibili- 
ties, If the balance due to them upon a settlement with 
other banks, amounting to $176,469, be excluded from the 
estimate, then their specie, to wit, $2,068,954, is not 
equal to one dollar for six dollars and forty-five cents of 
their immediate responsibilities. 

The deposite banks in each of the other three classes, 
composed of tho New England States, New York, and the 
Western States, including Michigan, were not in so bad a 
condition. Thoir immediate responsibilities were so much 
greater than one dollar for four dollars and forty cents of 
their immediate responsibilities, as to bring the general 
average of all the deposite banks throughout the Union 
nearly down to that standard. 

I have not examined each of these banks in detail. No 
doubt many of them are in a sound condition. My object 
is to show that the system, ag a wholo, cannot be relied 
upon by the General Government. Iam one of the last 
men in the Senate who would attack the credit of individ- 
ual banks. T, therefore, purposely avoid going into par- 
ticulars. T shall proceed no further than the course of my 
argument renders indispensable, and therefore justifies. 

‘The suspension of specie payments throughout the coun- 
try has, in one respect, been a most fortunate occurrence 
for the deposite banks along the Atlantic scaboard. It has 
enabled them to pay nearly the whole amount of the public 
deposites in their possession in their own depreciated paper. 
he public creditors were compelled to accept drafts upon 
them, because the Secretary of the ‘Treasury had nothing 
better to give; and thus their debt to the Government has 
been nearly extinguished. The balance still remaining 
due to us is chiefly deposited in banks beyond the moun- 
tains. 

The Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Cray] has used 
some strong expressions in regard to the power which the 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to settle with 
the deposite banks has conferred upon that officer. He 
said it was greater than ever ought to be confided to any 
man under a free Government, and would operate severely 
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upon the banks. And what is this power? These insti- 
tutions had agreed to receive our funds on deposite, and 
to credit them as cash to our account. They are liable, 
by the terms of their own contracts, to be drawn upon, at 
any moment, for the whole amount in their possession. 
We know that they are unable to pay, and therefore in- 
terpose for their relief. We authorize the Secretary to 
give them time, and to accept the balance due from them 
in three instalments, payable at the end of four, six, and 
nine months ; charging them no more than two per cent. 
interest. If they fail to comply with these reasonable 
terms, then we direct suit to be brought. And yet this 
has been denounced as confiding a dangerous discretion to 
the Secretary, and as a great hardship upon the banks— 
with what justice, I leave the Senate to decide. 

And this is the experiment, which, according to the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rrves,] has not failed. This 
is the experiment to which we ought to give another trial. 
I tremble for my country when I reflect what may be its 
condition hereafter, should its treasures be again entrusted 
to such depositories. No nation can expect perpetual 
peace. Dark and portentous clouds are now gathering in 
the North, The Maine boundary question is assuming a 
threatening aspect. In the South, we have serious disputes 
with Mexico. If war should come, and find us with our 
treasures locked up in such depositories as we have had, 
the embarrassments of the country will be of the most for- 
midable character. Many of these banks could not exist 
for a moment, if it were not for the boundless, extravagant, 
and foolish confidence of the public. The inflated bubble 
when touched by the spear of Ithuriel, must explode and 
dissolve into thin air. The whole fabric is built upon the 
sand, and ‘< when the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, it fell; and 
great was the fall of it.” Nay, sir, a puff of air was suffi- 
cient to overturn it, 

Apprehensions have been expressed, and no doubt felt 
in the course of this debate, lest a perpetuation of the di- 
vorce which now exists between the Treasury and the 
banks, might lead to the establishment of a bank of the 
United States. This event would, in my opinion, be 
much more probable should the late system be restored. 
It is, therefore, natural that the friends of such a bank 
should be in favor of this restoration. In such an event, 
let war come when it may, you will then not only be de- 
prived of your own treasures, but specie payments will be 
suspended, the currency of the whole country will be de- 
ranged, and you will not be able to collect taxes from the 
people, unless it be in depreciated paper. At such a crisis, 


a bank of the United States becomes inevitable. Let us 
then keep our money under our own control, Let us al- 
ways have it ready for use when it is required. Let us 


depend upon no banks, whether State or national, for this 
purpose. ; 

Tt may be said that although the banks have suspended 
specie payments, yet the deposites which we have made 
with them will eventually he paid. This may, or it may 
not be. I doubt extremely on that point. If the event 
were certain, however, this is no answer to the objections 
against employing such depositories. In the day of danger 
they cease to be banks. Your money, which is the sinew 
of war, is withheld from you at the hour of your utmost 
need. Your resources are dried up, and your energies 
paralyzed, at the very moment when the utmost energetic 
energics are demanded. It would be but a poor consola- 
tion, either to the Government or people of this country, 
that, after having suffered all the evils and calamities of 
such a catastrophe, the commissioners of insolvency should 
finally pay them twenty shillings in the pound. 

In the second place, I am opposed to returning to the sys- 
tem of deposite banks, because I feel no confidence that, upon 
a second trial, it would prove better than it did on the first, 
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From the very nature and present organization of our State 
banking institutions, they must go from bad to worse. 
Their tendency is downward, and unless arrested by the vig- 
orous action of the State Governments, the whole system 
must rush to inevitable ruin. _ I defy the art of man to de- 
vise a worse banking system than that which prevails 
throughout this country. ‘The model of it upon paper was 
the Bank of England; but the whole capital of this bank 
is vested in loans to this Government, and is therefore as 
secure as the Goverment itself. Such is not the condition 
of any of our institutions. The public have no security 
that the whole amount of their capital stock may not be 
squandered ; and the fact is, according to the statement of 
Mr. Gallatin, that one hundred and sixty-five of our banks 
broke between 1811 and 1830. 

These banks, or all of them with which I am acquaint- 
ed, enjoy, under their charters, a privilege which exempts 
their stockholders, in their individual capacity, from the 
payment of any of the notes or debts due by the corpora- 
tion, in case it should become insolvent, There is, I be- 
lieve, no restriction any where upon the amount of their 
profits or dividends, unless it be a trifling tax. And they 
are nowhere required to have any fixed proportion of spe- 
cie in their vaults, compared with the amount of their cir- 
culation and deposites; certainly they are not in the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts and myself enter into 
a partnership to prosecute any business, and the partner- 
ship should fail, the private fortunes of each of us 
would be responsible for thé debts of the concern. The 
partners and shareholders in the private or joint-stock 
banks of England are placed in the same situation. No 
holder of such bank notes in that country, none of their 
depositors can lose one dollar, until after the private for- 
tunes of all the stockholders shall have been exhausted. 
This is a great security to the public. Not so the bankers 
in this country. They are a privileged class. That busi- 
ness which is more profitable than any other is conducted 
without any such risk. Cupidity is unrestrained by any 
such apprehension. It has a fair field to display itself, Each 
man puts into the concern the amount of his stock. When 
that is paid, the bank proceeds to make money as fast as it 
can, without the fear of future responsibility. How great 
is tho temptation to excess! These banks create money 
asif by magic, in the form of bank notes or bank credits. 
These they exchange with individuals for their own notes 
or bills of exchange, discounting a high rate of interest 
from their face. ‘Their extravagant issues and credits gave 
a stimulus to extravagant speculations; and our past his- 
tory proves that the more they loan, the greater is the de- 
mand for new loans. The supply never equals the de- 
mand. The lust few years has been the golden age for 
banks. I have no means of ascertaining their profits in 
different portions of the Union. Iam sorry that the de- 
posite law did not require the deposite banks to return to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the amount of their dividends. 
From all the information which I have received, they have 
been enormous. ‘The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Kine] 
has informed us that the banks in the city where he re- 
sides (Augusta) have divided, during the last year, at the 
rate of filly per cent. per annum. 

These extravagant profits have tempted the avarice of 
our citizens. Each one desires to reap his portion of the 
golden harvest. Qur legislative halls have heen beset by 
borers for new banks, gentecly denominated lobby mem- 
bers. Rich rewards and splendid gifts have been made to 
those of them who proved successful. ‘The State Legislatures 
have too often yielded to their importunitics. ‘Then comes 
the struggle among competitors to obtain the stock. ‘The 
scenes which have occurred upon such occasions, in some 
of our large cities, I shall not attempt to describe. It rises 
instantly above par; and thuse who have been fortunate 
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in the struggle, may sell out atan advance. This stock, 
in many instances, is not paid for in money, but in what 
are called stock notes. The new bank starts, often with- 
out any large proportion of solid capital, to run the same 
carcer, which seems to be prescribed to it by the law of its 
nature. 

Bank capital, bank notes, and bank loans, have increas- 
ed with alarming rapidity for the last few years. The 
President, in his message, states that between the com- 
mencement of the year 1834, and the first of January, 
1836, the bank capital of the country had increased from 
$200,000,000 to $251,000,000; the notes in circulation 
from $95,000,000, to $141,000,000; and their loans and 
discounts from $324,000,000 to 457,000,000. We 
know that since the first of January, 1836, the increase 
has still been proceeding at a rapid rate, and many new 
banks have been created ; but after that period, we have rc- 
ceived no accurate information of their capital, or of the 
amount of their issues and loans, 

Upon any sudden revulsion of trade, these banks either 
sink under the weight they have heaped upon themselves, 
as they have recently done; or, if they survive the shock, 
they greatly injure, or wholly ruin, those members of the 
community around them who have unfortunately become 
their debtors. In struggling for existence themselves, ne- 
cessity compels them to press their debtors with an iron 
hand. f 

When a bank fails, what classes of society are most 
likely to suffer from the explosion? Who do you suppose, 
Mr. President, held the notes of the hundred and sixty-five 
banks that proved insolvent between 1811 and 1850? 
Not the shrewd man of business, not the keen speculator ; 
because they snuff the danger from afar. It was the hon- 
est and industrious classes of society, who are without 
suspicion, and whose pursuits in life do not render them 
familiar with the secret history of banking. 

We are now just experiencing another great evil which 
has resulted from the extravagant loans and issues, and 
consequent suspension of specie payments by the banks. 
The country is now deluged with small notes, vulgarly 
called shin plasters. ‘They are of every form and every 
denomination betwen five cents and five dollars; and they 
are issued by every individual and every corporation who 
think proper. It is impossible for the poor man to say he 
will not take them; for there is scarcely any silver change 
in circulation any where. He must receive them for his 
labor or starve. 

The paper on which these small notes are printed is of 
ten so bad, and they are so inartificially got up, that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish between the counterfeit 
and the genuine. To counterfeit them has become a regu 
lar business, and it has been carried to a great extent. 

Our currency below five dollars now consists of this 
combined mass of genuine and counterfeit shin plasters ; 
and many of the counterfeits are intrinsically of equal value 
with the genuine. Some are payable in one medium and 
some in another. Some on demand, and others have years 
to run before they reach maturity. The very moment the 
banks resume specie payments, this mass of illegal and 
worthless currency will be rendered entirely useless. It 
will fall dead in the hands of its holders, and these will be 
chiefly the very men who are least able to bear the loss. 
A scene of confusion and distress will then be presented 
which I need not describe. Such is one of the effects of 
extravagant banking. 

There is a class of society for whom I have ever felt a 
deep interest, whose attention T should gladly awaken to 
the evils of an excessive issue of paper currency—I mean 
our domestic manufacturers. Do they not perceive that 
all the protection which our laws afford them: is rendered 
almost entirely useless by the extravagant amount of bank 
notes now in circulation ? 
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It has been stated, in general terms, by those who best 
understand the subject of political economy, that if you 
double the amount of the circulating medium of a country, 
you thereby double the nominal price of every article. 
“If, when the circulating medium is fifty millions, an arti- 
cle should cost one dollar, it would cost two, if, without 
any increasé of the uses of a circulating medium, the quan- 
tity should be increased to a hundred millions.” Although 
we cannot apply strict arithmetical rules to this subject, 
yet all will admit that the proposition is substantially cor- 
rect. Let us then suppose that our currency has reached 
such a point of depreciation, when compared with that of 
our rivals in foreign countries, that an article which could 
be manufactured abroad for one dollar, would cost one 
dollar and fifty cents at home; and what is the conse- 
quence? A premium of fifty per cent. is thus, in effect, 
given to foreign manufactures over those of domestic ori- 
gin. For example: A piece of broadcloth costs one hun- 
dred dollars to the French manufacturer ; he brings it here 
for sale; and, on account of the depreciation in our cur- 
rency, he receives for it one hundred and fifty dollars ; 
what advantage does he thus obtain? Being the citizen 
of a foreign country, he will not accept our bank notes in 
paymént, He will take nothing home except gold and 
silver, or a bill of exchange which is equivalent. He does 
not expend this moncy here, where he would be compelled 
to support his family, and to purchase his labor and ma- 
terials, at the same rate of prices which the domestic man- 
ufacturer is compelled to pay. 
currency below the standard of that of France or England 
is, therefore, equivalent to a proportionate direct protection 
to the foreign over the domestic manufacturer. The con- 
clusion is inevitable. It cannot be denied. It is impossi- 
ble that our manufacturers should long be able to sustain 
such an unequal competion. They, above all men, ought 
to exert their great influence for the purpose of confining 
the paper currency of our country within some reasonable 
limits. The fate of the great interest in which they have 
embarked depends upon it. 

Our farmers in the grain growing States are placed in 
a similar situation. The amount of our currency must be 
diminished, or foreign wheat will continue to be imported 
for domestic consumption. The farmer in the north of 
Germany will be able to undersell us in our own ma kets. 

The banks, hy their refusal to pay specie, have now 
placed themselves in the power of the State Governments. 
They have forfeited their charters, and it now remains for 
the different Legislatures to decide upon what terms they 
shall be restored. Amidst the genera! misfortunes of the 
country, it is one source of consolation that the banks 
have placed themselves within the power of the people. 
Had they not done this by their own conduct, we know 
that a numerous and powerful party exists in this country 
who consider a charter of incorporation so sacred that no 
State Legislature, by any future law, could ever restrict 
their own banks from issuing notes under ten dollars, if 
their charter authorized them to issue notes of a less denom- 
ination. According to the doctrines of this party, all power 
over the paper circulation of the country, which is one of 
the highest attributes of sovereignty belonging to the States, 
has, by them, been irrevocably transferred to eight hundred 
banks.. Thank Heaven! every difficulty on that subject is 
now removed ; and it will depend upon the wisdom and 
firmness: of these Legislatures, whether we shall have a 
sound paper currency in time to come, proportioned in 
amount to the wants of the people, and placing the banks 
themselves in a securé condition; or whether we shall 
again be overwhelmed with a deluge of paper money and all 
ils attendant evils. If they will but secure a specie basis 
for our paper circulation, by prohibiting the issue of bank 
notes, at first under ten dollars, and afterwards under 
twenty ; if they will render the stockholders of banks per- 
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sonally responsible, at least for the amount of notes which 
they may issue; if they will limit the dividends of the banks 
to a reasonable profit on the investment of the stockholders ; 
if they will require the banks to keep a just proportion of 
specie in their vaults compared with their circulation and 
depasites; and, above all, if they will adjust the whole 
amount of bank notes to be issued to the wants of the 
people, upon principles which have been sanctioned by ex- 
perience, so as to prevent ruinous fluctuations in the 
amount of our currency——then, indeed, the evils which we 
have suffered will be compensated by the benefits we are 
destined toenjoy. But I confess I dread the result. We are 
a strange people. The lessons of experience make but a 
feeble impression on our minds. We rise with so much 
buoyancy from our misfortunes, that when they have pass- 
ed away they are instantly forgotten. Should the banks re- 
sume specie payments before or shortly after the next meet- 
ing of our State Legislatures, and the current begin to run 
smoothly again, I fear that no such changes will be made 
in the existing bank charters, and that we must await the 
event of another crisis, which would then be inevitable. 
Until these or some such restrictions shall have been im- 
posed by the States on their banks, they never can, they 
never will, become secure depositories for the revenues of 


| the Government. 


In the third place, the Union which is now dissolved be- 
tween the banks and the Treasury ought not to be restored; 
because the public deposites would again become the fruit- 
ful source of over-issues and extravagant speculation. We 
have no power to regulate the State banks; but we can 
withhold from them our revenue, and thus prevent them 
from using our means for the purpose of deranging the 
business of society. If we cannot eradicate, we are not 
hound to aggravate the radical sin of their constitution. 
If we cannot prevent, we need not become accomplices in 
their misconduct. But I have already incidentally said so 
much in the course of my remarks on this branch of the 
subject, that I need not trouble the Senate with any fur- 
ther observations. 

In the fourth place the divorce now subsisting between 
the ‘Treasury and the banks ought to be rendered perpetual, 
because of their supposed or actual subserviency to the Gov- 
ernment, and the dangerous influence which might be ex- 
erted over them by the Executive. 

I am not one of those who believe that, hitherto, any at- 
tempt has been made to exert such an influence; yet every 
effort has heen used by a portion of the press to produce 
such an impression, ‘These institutions have been de- 
nounced as ‘‘ the pet banks” of the Government, and they 
have been charged with granting peculiar favors to the 
minions of Executive power. "True or false, this charge 
has produced some effect on the public mind. Besides, 
all the transactions of the Secretary of the Treasury with 
these banks, rendered necessary by existing laws, have been 
denounced as tampering with the currency. And thus the 
administration is always blamed for every disaster which 
occurs in the money market. A connexion with these 
banks is thus made to assume a political character, and is 
mixed up with all the party strife of the day. The public 
mind is inflamed upon the subject, and the public suspicion 
is excited. This is an evil which can only be avoided by 
a permanent divorce between bank and State. 

But again: Ifa Secretary of the Treasury were disposed 
to exert an improper influence over these banks, with what 
prodigious effect might they not be used to accomplish his 
purposes. At the lime of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments there were eighty-six deposite banks planted through- 
oul our country. The Jetters which were read the other 
day by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Waren] prove 
how low some of the State banks were willing to cringe 
in order to obtain the deposites. Their language is un- 
worthy of the proud bearing which ought to characterize 
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American freemen. It proves at least, that some of them 
are not very scrupulous, when ‘thrift will follow fawn- 
ing.” Such was the anxiety to obtain a portion of this 
hoon, that two of the most respectable banks of the city of 
Philadelphia procured resolutions to be passed in the House 
of Representatives of Pennsylvania, recommending them 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as depositories of the pub- 


lic money ; and these resolutions were sent to my colleague 


and myself, with a request that we might exert our influ- 
ence to accomplish this purpose. Eighty-six affiliated 
banks, scattered over every State, and intent upon a com- 
mon object, could exert an immense political power, An 
ambitious and able Secretary of the Treasury might use 
them with prodigious effect in order to make himself Presi- 
dent. And this could be done with the greater effect be- 
cause it would escape detection. The agent of the banks 
at Washington city might he used as the instrument, and 
all the necessary measures might be adopted in the secret 
parlors of the bank directors throughout the country. A 
concerted movement might thus be made in every portion 
of the Union at the same moment, which would almost be 
irresistible., 

I do not know but that ruch a league of associated banks 
might be rendered more dangerous than evena bank of the 
United Stases. This bank would have its rights and its 
duties defined by law. Jt could claim the Government de- 
posites, and that its notes should be received in payment of 
the Government dues, under the provisions of its charter. But 
the selection of these depositories, the amount of the pub- 
lic money which they shall receive, how long they shall re- 
tain it in what manner they shall conduct their banks, all, 
all is left to Executive discretion. What a boundless field 
for Executive potronage! And yet the administration 
which anxiously desires to surrender this fruitful source of 
political power, has been charged with designs of extend- 
ing Executive patronage? And for whatreason? Simply 
because it proposes that the existing officers of the Govern- 
ment, without adding one to their number, should be sub- 
stituted as the depositories of the public money instead of 
these banks. Even if it should hecome necessary to ap- 
point some ten or twenty additional officers at the most 
important points to perform this duty, I would not compare 
this increase of Executive patronage with that which the 
Executive Government is now voluntarily willing to aban- 
don. Tt would be but as a drop compared with the ocean. 
‘Talk not, then, to me of the increase of patronage which 
the bill upon your table would confer on the Executive. 
They form a very unjust estimate of the intelligence of our 
citizens who would attempt to make them believe that a 
few Executive officers, known to be such to all the sur- 
rounding community, can exercise an influence over the 
poople at all to be compared with that of a league of eighty- 
six banking institutions. i 

This now brings me to the bill upon your table. This 
bill is tho only remaining plan to which we can resort. It 
recommends itself to public approbation by the simplicity of 
its provisions. The existing officers of Government al- 
ready collect and disburse our revenues. It merely super- 
adds to these duties, that of safely keeping and transferring 
the public money, according to the exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment, during the time which must necessarily intervene 
between its receipt and disbursement. This is the whole 
bill. If it be justly liable to any criticism, it is that the se- 
curity of the public money might require the appointment 
of a very few additional officers in our large commercial 
cities. It has, perhaps, been framed more exclusively with 
a view to economy, than is consistent with the public inter- 
est. The object is a great and important one, and no 
moderate additional expense ought to be spared which may 
be necessary for its accomplishment. Such is the bill. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Caznorn] has 
proposed an amendment to this bill, prescribing the funds 
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which shall be received in payment of the public dues. 
And here permit me to observe, that, in discussing that 
amendment, I shall not inquire whether the Senator has 
come over to us, or we have gone over to the Senator. 
This is a question of but small moment, so that we are 
now together. The first extended effort which I ever made 
in Congress was in defence of the conduct of that Senator, 
when I thought he had been unjustly assailed as Secretary 
of War. We stood together shoulder to shoulder in 1827, 
and throughout the trying conflict which resulted in the 
election of General Jackson. I rejoice that he is now found 
sustaining the leading recommendation of the message at 
this important crisis, and I trust that on future occasions 
we may receive his able and efficient support. 

With all these feelings of distinguished respect for the 
Senator, I am still sorry that he has offered his amendment. 
I should have been glad if the vote of the Senate could 
have been taken upon the simple proposition to divorce 
bank and State. On this single question we should have, 
I think, presented a more united front than when it shall 
be connected with the Senator’s amendment. It would 
have been better first to have established the divorce, and 
afterwards to have determined, by a separate bill the nature 
of the funds which our depositaries shall receive. 

For my own part, as to the funds receivable, I feel 
strongly inclined to support the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In page 23 of his report, when 
speaking on this subject, he says: 

‘This could be effected by directing what alone appears 
safa, and what is understood to be the practice in both 
England and France. Itis, that the bills of no local banks 
be taken, which shall not, from the near location of the 
bank, be equivalent to specie; be able to be converted into 
specie at very short periods by the receivers and collectors, 
so as to pay the public creditors legally, if demanding specie; 
and be thus accounted for at par, and without expense to 
the Government. Another advantage from this course 
would be its salutary check on over-issues by the neigh- 
boring banks.” 

If the depositories were authorized to receive and disburse 
the notes of such banks, calling upon them at short inter- 
vals to settle the balances in specie, it might, I think, have 
promoted the convenience of the public, as well as afford- 
ed a salutary check upon the issues of the surrounding 
banking institutions. I understand such was the course 
pursued by the late Bank of the United States. Iwas wil- 
ling to proceed cautiously, and not, at the first, go the 
length of demanding exclusive specie payments. : 

But the Senator from South Carolina has thought differ- 
ently, and I shall be compelled to vote for or against his 
amendment. Giving every consideration its proper weight, 
I have, since he has agreed to modify it, determined to yield 
it my support. As it now stands, the notes of specie-pay- 
ing banks will be receivable in the payment of all the pnb- 
lic dues up till the last day of the year 18385 during the 
year 1839, one-fourth will be required in specie ; during the 
year 1840, one-half; during the year 1841, three-fourths ; 
and not until the year 1842 shall we reach the point of ex- 
clusive specie payments. Its operation will be slow and 
gradual; and if, in the mean time, we should discover, at 
any stage of its progress, that it is too severe, we can easily 
change the law. 

What objections have been urged against the entire sys- 
tem presented by the bill and the amendment? 

The first is, that it will increase Executive patronage. 
To this I flatter myself I have already given a conclusive 
answer. 

The second is, that it will operate with such severity upon 
the banks, and through them upon the country, as to pro- 
duce wide-spread disaster and ruin. Gentlemen have taxed 


their imaginations to present the scene of suffering and deso- 


lation which it will produce, 
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Now, sir, I cannot realize any of these horrors. The 
cause-is too impotent to produce any such effects. On the 


contrary, I fear that it will go but a small way indeed to- 
waids checking the extravagant issues of the banks, and 
that its. influence will scarcely be felt. With the public 
revenue reduced to the standard of the public expenses, 
which it now. is, and probably will be for many years to 
come, the specie. will flow ont of the Treasury almost as 
rapidly as it flows in. It will be kept in constant circula- 
tion. The accumulation must be comparatively trifling. 
According to the estimate of the President, ten millions of 
dollars in gold and silver will be sufficient for the purpose 
of paying and disbursing our annual revenue. I think his 
estimate extravagant, because.one dollar will make many 
payments in the course of the same year. ‘The operation of 
the system will be very gradual, and the necessary quantity 
of specie will gradually be brought into circulation without 
producing any injurious results to the banks. It may, and 
I trust will, in some degree curtail their extravagant issues, 
and thus benefit the community, and render their own con- 
dition more sound. After the year 1838, there probably 
may, and I trast will, be a somewhat greater demand up- 
on them for specie than there has been ; but this specie will 
go into the general circulation of the country, and thus 
gold and silver will be made, to a greater extent, the basis 
of our paper circulation. Will any Senator object to such 
a change? 

Why, sir, when last in New York, I was informed that 
the money transactions in Wall street often. amounted to 
$5,000,000. per day. Tho trade and business of our coun- 
try is vast, almost beyond conception. The receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Government bear but a very trifling pro- 
portion to the receipts and payments of individuals. How, 
then, can it be apprehended, for a moment, that ten mil- 
lions of dollars in specie, flowing into the depositories in 
little rills, from every portion of the Union, and constantly 
flowing back again to the places from whence it came, can 
produce any injurious effects upon the business either of 
well conducted banks, or of the country? Away with 
such idle fears. Upon trial they will be found to be the 
mere creations of fancy, 

The banks might be injuriously affected, were it not for 
tho. amendment which was proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Bewron,] and which I trast may be adopt- 
ed. ‘This will oblige the holders of Treasury drafts on 
depositories to present them for payment within a short 
period. Without such a provision, these drafts would 
inevitably go into the general circulation of the country. 
Representing the amount of silver and gold which appears 
upon. their faco, and having the eventual responsibility of 
the Government to sustain them, if, in case of acsident, 
they should. not be paid by the depositary, they would be 
more valuable than specie itself, for every purpose of re- 
mission. They would, therefore, remain in circulation, 
whilst gold and silver would accumulate in the Treasury. 
Specie would thus continue to be drawn from the banks to 
pay the dues of the Government, and a great part of it 
would not return into circulation. The interest of the 
banks, requires that this amendment should be adopted ; 
although these Treasury drafts would constitute, to a limit- 
ed. extent, the soundest and best medium of exchange 
which the world ever saw. 

A third objection to the proposed system is, that it will 
furnish one kind of currency for the people, and another 
for the Government; or, in the language of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, it will set the oflicers down to the first 
table, and the people to the second. Directly the reverse 
will be the effect: Jt is our object, by these measures, to 
elevate the people to the first table, from which they have 
heen excluded by the bankers, and brokers, and speculators 
of the country, We wish to spread before the American 
people a rich repast, and place. them all upon the same 


level. Itis our purpose, so far as the influence of this 
Government can extend, to furnish them all with a. cur- 
rency of gold and silver, or of paper at all times converti-. 
ble into gold and silver. ‘The only means we possess of 
restraining these banks from making extravagant over-is- 
sues, and thus always preserving them in a condition to 
redeem their notes in gold and silver, is to withhold from 
them our revenue, and require the payment of our debts in 
specie. It would be a great blessing to the country if this 
could be accomplished. Has any Senator proposed that 
we shall receive depreciated bank paper in payment of the 
public dues? Not one. If we were to adopt such a meas- 
ure, it is trae we might all sit down to the same table, but 
it would be a table covered with irredeemable and depreci- 
ated bank paper, without hope for years to come of enjoy- 
ing any better fare. The Government must stand firm at 
this crisis, in order to secure a sound currency for all the 
people. 

A fourth objection urged against this system has been its 
want of security, and that the public money will not be 
safe in the hands of our depositaries. This objection comes 
with a bad grace from those who desire again to entrust it 
to the keeping of deposite banks. I might say, if I thought 
proper, that it will be at least as safe in the hands of our 
officers as it has been in the deposite banks. They at least 
will not lock it up and keep it altogether, unless you will 
receive their own depreciated notes in payment. ‘The one 
experiment has failed, and we have not yet tried the other. 

But, sir, the proposed mode of collecting, and keeping, 
and disbursing the public revenue, has existed throughout 
the continent of Europe from the days of the Roman em- 
pire. It is, therefore, not an untried experiment. Is there 
any reason why, under proper guards and restrictions, the 
officers of Government should not safely keep what they 
receive until it is necessary for them to pay it out again! 
Have we not as honest and capable men in this country as 
in any other? No plan which you can adopt will alto- 
gether secure you against peculation whilst human nature 
remains as it is; but this plan, securing as it does the direct 
supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the im- 
mediate responsibility to the Government of all the agents 
employed, furnishes as great security as any which can be 
devised. ‘The truth is, that we have been so accustomed 
to lean exclusively upon banks in this country, that we 
fear to stand erect and walk alone, and rely upon our own 
native strength, 

It has been suggested in a distinguished Southern paper 
(the Richmond Enquirer) whose opinions are entitled to 
great respect, that the friends of the administration might 
all unite in. making a few banks, at the principal points, 
the special depositories of our money. My objection to 
adopt this proposition arises from a conviction that it would 
bestow exclusive privileges and advantages upon these se- 
lected banks, to the injury of all other similar institutions, 
and that it would, therefore, greatly extend Executive pat- 
ronage. What would be its operation? The agent of the 
Government:collects all its dues in gold and silver. These 
are placed in a strong box in the vaults of one of these 
banks. A draft is presented at its counter, whether drawn 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or the depositor, payable 
in specie. In most instances the holder of the draft would 
prefer receiving the notes of the hank especially if they 
were in extensive credit. The cashier would pay him in 
bank paper, whilst an equal amount in specie would be 
taken from the strong box of the Treasury and transferred 
to the vaults of the bank. This would be the inevitable 
process. The officers of Government would thus be made 
collectors of specie for these favored banks, to the injury of 
all the surrounding institutions; and an extensive circula- 
tion would be secured to their notes by a knowledge of this 
very fact. No, sir, your true policy is to detach the Gov- 
ernment from all banks. Let them all stand upon the same 
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footing and receive the same measure of justice from Con- 
gress. 

If any thing could reconcile me to vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rivzs,] it would 
be the hope—if I could cherish any such—that, through 
the agency of the deposite banks, we might procure a more 
extended specie basis for-our paper currency. But, even if 
we could prevail upon thei, which I very much doubt, 
considering the small amount of our present deposites, to 
forego the advantage of issuing five, ten, or twenty dollar 
notes, and of receiving the notes of other banks who might 
refuse to enter into the same arrange.nent, what would be 
the consequence? Why, sir, the vacuum in the circula- 
tion thus created would be immediately filled by the notes 
of other banks, of the denomination of five and ten dollars. 
This you have no power to prevent. There would be pre- 
cisely the same amount of circulation in these smaller 
notes, The only difference which could exist, would be, 
that they might be furnished by other banks of a less sound 
character. The Senator calculates much upon the moral 
influence which his amendment might exert. What, sir! 
a moral influence over a banking corporation in opposition 
to its interest? I venture to say, that no such agency as 
this can prove effectual. It is power alone which can pro- 
duce this result. And where does this power exist? No- 
where, but in the State Legislatures. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful, whether they can ever be induced 
to exert it. It is most difficult to unite twenty-six inde- 
pendent sovercignties, having different and ever-varying 
feelings and interests, in any such uniform system of poli- 
cy ; and especially against the opposition of the local banks. 
During the last session, I had prepared an amendment to 
the constitution, (and had it in my desk for a long time,) 
conferring upon Congress the power of prohibiting the cir- 
culation of bank notes under twenty dollars; but declined 
offering it, because I then deemed it a hopeless attempt. 
Circumstances have now very much changed; and since 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Crrrrenpen] has so 
strongly advocated such an amendment, I feel some confi- 
dence that it would meet with a favorable reception from 
the States. Should I conclude to offer it at the next ses- 
sion, I shall count largely on his able and efficient support ; 
or, if he should prefer to take the lead himself, I shall ren- 
der him all the assistance in my power. 

The Senators from Kentucky and Massachusetts [ Messrs. 
Cray and Wrasren] have both loudly complained that 
we have proposed every thing for the relief of the Treas- 
ury, but nothing for that of the people of the country. Is 
this complaint well founded? Have we not extended to 
the banks a credit of four, six, and nine months on the de- 
posites which they received from us as cash, and. were 
bound to pay us on demand? Have we not extended for 
nine months the credit on merchants’ bonds? These indul- 
gencies to the banks and to the merchants are, in effect, an 
indulgence to all their debtors. We do not press them; 
therefore, they are under no necessity of pressing the com- 
munity. in order to enable ourselves 10 extend this relief 
we have agreed to make a loan of $10,000,000, in the 
form of Treasury notes, for one year. These notes, in 
relieving the community, will be equal to the creation of 
so much gold and silver. Their credit will be such that 
they may be sent abroad as remittances, and thus pay our 
debt, equalize our foreign exchanges, and prevent the ex- 
portation of specie. I ask what more could we have done 
to relieve the country? But we have not proposed a bank 
of the United States; and, in the opinion of some gentle- 
men, all which we ean do is nothing, if this be left un- 
done, Tt is the sovereign panacea for all the evils which 
flesh is heir to. 

In addition to the relief measures which I have just enu- 
merated, I ought not to forget the vote of more than two 
to one upon the resolution reported by the Committee on 
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Finance against chartering a bank of the United States. I 
consider that vote by far the most- important relief measure 
of the session. If the merchants of our country could but 
be prevailed upon to abandon every hope of the establish- 
ment of such an institution, and throw themselves upon 
their own resources, instead of expecting aid from the Gov- 
ernment, how soon would the present gloomy aspect of 
affairs. begin to brighten. Why should American mer- 
chants, whose abilities and enterprise render them more 
able to help themselves than those of any other country, 
be constantly invoking the aid of the Government to enable 
them to conduct their foreign and domestic exchanges ? 
Let all hope of obtaining a national bank vanish from their 
minds, and we shall soon see the exchanges conducted 
upon the same principles, and with the same success, 
which characterize similar operations in Europe. Let our 
merchants first put their own shoulders to the wheel, and 
then they need never pray to Hercules for relief. 

There is another cause which renders the charter of a 
new bank almost hopeless. It would be in bad taste for 
me to bring into the discussion upon this theatre, the Bank 
of the United States of Pennsylvania. Whether it shall 
continue to exist, is a domestic question which we shall 
settle at home. My opinions. in regard to this institution 
have been openly avowed upon all suitable occasions. But 
if the people of Pennsylvania should tolerate its continued 
existence, you already have a bank of the United: States. 
That institution is too vast to be sustained by a single 
State. It must be a bank of the United States, or it can 
be nothing. Mr. Biddle truly said, in presenting its char- 
ter to the stockholders, that it possessed greater advantages 
under it, than it had ever enjoyed before. It has the un- 
limited power of buying and helding banking stock. Under. 
this provision, it has, I am informed, already purchased 
two banks—the one in Georgia, and the other in Louisi- 
ana; and it will continue to acquire other State institu- 
tions, which will act as its branches. Besides, its agencies 
are already spread over the Union. It is highly improbable 
that those interested in this institution will ever be the ad- 
vocates of another national bank. A new bank, with a 
capital of $50,000,000, would not, probably, under any 
circumstances, be established in the same city beside a 
bank with a capital of $35,000,000. Attempt to create 
such a bank in New York, and you will probably find 
almost the entire population of Pennsylvania, belonging to 
all political parties, against it. I throw out these sugges- 
tions merely to convince the mercantile community how 
very improbable it is that a new bank of the United States 
will be established. If I could convince them of this truth, 
then the business of the country would soon conform to 
that state of things, and we should not be kept in eternal 
strife by the agitation of this question. 

I should not further exhaust the patience of the Senate, 
had not the accuracy of some of the statements of the Pres- 
ident, contained in his message, been questioned in the 
course of this debate. 

The President, whilst assigning the causes of our exist- 
ing distress, for the purpose of proving that they were not 
peculiar to this country, but were general in their nature, 
asserts that similar causes, operating at the same time, had 
produced similar effects in England and other commercial 
countries. He concludes his remarks upon this subject 
with the observations which I shall read. 

[Here Mr. B. read the following extract from the mes- 
sage: 

Kak both countries (the United States and Great Brit- 
ain) we have witnessed the same redundancy of paper 
money, and other facilities of credit ; the same spirit of spec- 
ulation; the same partial successes; the same difficulties and 
reverses; and, at length, nearly the same overwhelming 
catastrophe. The most material difference between the re- 
sults in the two countries has only been that, with us, there 
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has also occurred an extensive derangement in the fiscal 
affairs of the Federal and State Governments, occasioned 
by the suspension of specie payments by the banks. 

ts The history of these causes and effects in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States is substantially the history of the 
revulsion in all other commercial countries.” 

The correctness of this statement, in point of fact, has 
been attacked in no measured terms; and it is my present 
purpose to prove that it has been assailed without any just 
cause, 

Even if the President had been in error in this particular, 
what would it prove? Certainly not that he intended to 
mislead others ; because such an error, so far from sustain- 
ing, would be directly opposed to his own position. If he 
could have said, with truth, that our peculiar system of 
hank credits was so very bad, that we alone, of all the na- 
tions of the earth, were now suffering under dreadful re- 


verses, whilst other commercial nations had escaped un- | 
| joint-stock banks seems to have become almost as prevalent 


scathed, this would have given great force to his argument. 
It would have added another powerful reagon to those which 
he had already urged in favor of divorcing the banks from 
the Treasury, and not contributing, hereafter, by the pub- 
lic deposites, to swell the tide of bank credits and paper 
eurrency, which, in our country alone, had caused so much 
ruin and distress. The only purpose, therefore, of those 
who had assailed his statements must have been to convict 
him, not of intentional error, but of ignorance, 

But is he justly liable to this imputation? Senators have 
attempted to prove it, by showing that, during the last few 
years, the circulation of bank notes throughout England has 
not materially increased; and, upon this isolated fact, they 
conclude that there has been no over-banking nor over- 
trading in that country, Now, sir, the premises may be 
true; but I shall show that they do not in theory warrant 
the conclusion, and that it is directly at war with the state 
of the fact. 

Although excessive bank issues undoubtedly are a pow- 
erful incentive to extravagant speculations and overtrading, 
and such they have always proved, to a disastrous extent, 
in this country, yet these evils may, and sometimes do, exist 
in countries where the circulation scarcely varies in amount, 
and ia almost purely motallic. If, then, gentlemen could 
show that the paper circulation of England had remained 
uniform for the last three years, this would not establish 
the fact that extravagant credits and speculations had not 
exiated in that country.. A friend has just reminded me of 
a cage precisely in point. I refer to the French speculations 
in colonial produce, I think of the year 1809. So intensely, 
at that time, did the spirit of speculation act upon the minds 
of the people, that tho Fronchman forget his love of pleas- 
ure, and his fondness for spectacles; and the very theatres, 
whilst the play was proceeding, became commercial marts 
for the purchase and sale of these commodities. ‘They rose 
to a most extravagant price, and the public mind became 
excited to the highest pitch.. Napoleon, in order to arrest 
this spirit, had it announced all over the country, on the 
same day, that George the Third was dead. ‘The bubble 
then burst; and the ruin of thousands was the consequence. 
These speculations were founded upon the prospect that the 
war with England would continue, and therefore colonial 
produce could not be imported into France; and they were 
suddenly checked, because it was believed that the death 
of the English monarch would be the harbinger of peace. 
Tt is scarce necessary to observe that the circulation of 
France is almost purely metallic. ; 

But facts are stubborn things, and, in the instance be- 
fore us, they will entirely destroy the conclusions of gen- 
tlemen. No country in the world has ever witnessed more 
extravagant bank credits and speculation than England 
has done within the last eighteen months; and this, not- 
withstanding the amount of bank notes in circulation, has 
not greatly increased. 


In 1826, Parliament first authorized the establishment of 
joint-stock banks, with any number of partners, at a dis- 
tance of not less than sixty-five miles from London. Let 
us examine the history of their progress, and we shall find 
it exactly similar to ourown. During the first seven years 
thirty-four of these banks had been established. In the 
succeeding two years and eight months, ending on the 12th 
March, 1836, twenty-eight were added to the number. 
About this time speculation began-to rage; and, in April, 
May, and June, of that year, they increased at the rate of 
five per month. Two of the fifteen banks established within 
these three months had each about seven hundred and fifty 
partners—one of them had eleven, and another thirty-four 
branches in different parts of the kingdom. The Edinburgh 
Review, for July, 1836, which is my authority for these 
facts, observes: <“ We have reason to think that the rate 
of this extraordinary increase has been since augmented 
rather than diminished. Latterly, indeed, the mania for 


as the mania for railways. It is, in fact, hardly possible 
to take up a newspaper without meeting with sundry an- 
noucements of such establishments, all, of course, dressed 
up in the most captivating manner.” ‘The conjectures of 
the author proved to be correct. I have a statement before 
me of the number of joint-stock banks in England and 
Wales on the twenty-sixth of November last, and they 
amounted to one hundred and two, besides an immense 
number of branches. ‘Thus, it appears that, their increase 
between the lst of July and the 16th November, 1836, a 
period of less than five months, amounted to twenty-five. 
I have no later return in my possession. 

In what manner do these banks make the enormous profits 
which we know they realize? Certainly not by the issue 
of bank notes; but by bank credits, or paper money in 
another form. ‘Their notes in circulation, in March, 1836, 
when their number was sixty-two, amounted to £3, 094,025 
sterling. In December, 1836, when their number had aug- 
mented to one hundred and four, their issues had increased 
to only £4,258,000, or about a million and a quarter. 

They discount notes and bills, and, instead of paying 
out the proceeds in their own notes, they place the amount 
to the credit of their customers on the books of the bank, 
These credits then become deposites, and constitute the cap- 
italon which individuals speculate and trade. They are 
transferred from hand to hand by means of bank checks, 
which are only another form of paper money. In large 
transactions, bank notes are rarely used. A owes B ten 
thousand dollars, and has a credit in a joint-stock bank for 
that amount. He gives him a check in payment of the 
debt. The account of A is charged with this amount, and 
the account of B is credited. Thus ends the transaction, 
without the use of a single bank note. 

If Senators will take up the Treasury report, in relation 
to any of the large banks in New York, they will discover 
that a very small portion of their profits proceeds from their 
issues. The Bank of America, for example, with a capital 
of $2,000,000, has but $425,000 of notes in circulation; 
whilst its loans and discounts amount to $3,755,000. 
What has become of the remaining $3,300,000, the dif- 
ference between its circulation and its loans and discounts ? 
This sum consists of bank credits—hank deposites, circu- 
lating from hand to hand by means of bank checks, which 
as well deserve the name of paper money as bank notes. 

The largest importing merchants in New York rarely 
keep any money in their counting-houses, except for inci- 
dental expenses. Their heavy business is all transacted by 
means of bank credits and bank checks. 

The amount of bank notes in circulation, however much 
expanded, must necessarily bear some proportion to the 
every-day transactions—the common dealings of society— 
and cannot be extended beyond a certain point. The 
amount of bank credits is not limited by any such rule. All 
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the great speculations, all the large operations, are made 
through their agency. 

On the Ist of January, 1836, the bank notes in circula- 
tion throughout our, country, although amounting to the 
enormous sum of $140,000,000, did not equal the one- 
third of the bank loans and discounts. ` 

Never, then, was there a more fallacious idea than this, 
that hecause the amount of bank notes circulating in Eng- 
land had not greatly increased, that, therefore, extravagant 
credits and extravagant speculation did not exist. We 
may form some idea of the enormous expansion of bank 
credits in that country from a passage in the Review to 
which I have already: referred. 

(Mr. B. here read the following extract :] 

“< This rapid increase in the number and in the issue of 
joint-stock banks, has been in part a consequence, but in 
a much greater degree a cause, of the late rise of prices, 
and of the existing excitements. 

“t But we should fall into the greatest possible error if 
we supposed that the influence of the banks in question was 
to be measured by the amount of their notes in circulation 
payable on demand. These, in fact, constitute but a com- 
paratively small portion of their obligations. Most of them 
have been in the habit of trading, not on their own capital, 
or on the deposites made with them, but on credit obtained 
in the metropolis and elsewhere. Instead of retaining the 
bills and other securities they have discounted in their cof- 
fers till they are paid, many of the banks have been in the 
habit of immediately forwarding them to London to be re- 
discounted. T'o such an extent has this system been car- 
ried, thal we are well assured that certain banks, with less 
than £500,000 of paid up capital, have discounted bills 
and made advances to the extent of from five to six mil- 
lions; ‘and the engagements of others havé- been even more 
incommensurate with their capital!” . 

Comment is unnecessary. The rapid increase in the 

„number of banks, and in the amount of bank credits, has 
produced the same effects in England that they have done 
in the United States. I will venture to say that no portion 
of the history of that country presents a parallel “to their 
late extravagaut speculations of every description. The 
epidemic seems to have spent its force chiefly in the crea- 
tion of joint-stuck companies, for almost every purpose un- 
der the sun. There are companies for the construction of 
railroads; for the manufacture of cottons; for tanning; for 
the manufacture of glass, pins, needles, soap, turpentine, 
&c.; for dealing in coals; for raising sugar from the beet 
root; for making railways in Hindostan; for the prosecution 
of the whale fishery ; for trading and founding settlements 
on the southeast coast of Africa; and, finally, for burying 
the dead. : 

During the first three months of the last year, one hun- 
dred and four joint-stock companies were formed in Man- 
chester and Liverpool alone, with an aggregate capital of 
£37,987,500 sterling! To complete this picture of folly 
and extravagance, Mr. Poulett Thompson stated, in his 
speech in the House of Commons, in the discussion rela- 
tive to the budget, ‘* that he had made a register be kept of 
the various joint stock companies, then on the tapis in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and he found their numbers 
amounted to between three or four hundred ; and that a 
capital of nearly two hundred millions sterling, or about 
twenty times the capital of the Bank of England, would be 
required, according to the statements of the parties, to carry 
them into effect!” 

The proposed capital of these companies formed in a few 
months, amounts to the enormous sum of onc thousand 
millions of dollars, or to neatly four times the whole bank- 
ing capital of the United States on the first of January, 
1836! And yet, when it becomes necessary to convict the 
President of ignorance and mistake, we are told that there 
has been no over-trading, no excessive speculations, no ex- 


travagant bank credits in England; and that, too, simply 
because the amount of bank notes in circulation has not 
greatl¥ increased. Most astonishing effort! The state- 
ment contained in the message is true, both in letter and in 
spirit. 

mit I were to contend, which I do not, that all our calam- 
ities in this country have proceeded from the extravagant 
expansion of the paper credits of England, succeeded by a 
sudden contraction, it would be much more plausible than 
the argument of gentlemen. What but this bloated credit 
tempted our merchants to inundate the country with for- 
eign goods? The ancient customs of trade were abandoned, 
and they were urged in every manner to accept credits, and 
to draw bills of exchange, not founded upon any actual ex- 
ports, but on the hope that exports might be made at some 
future and indefinite period. 

The two countries have proceeded together with equal 
strides on the road to ruin, stimulating each other in their 
downward career, and they have both suffered the same 
penalties, and endured the same misfortunes. As the Pres- 
ident states, the chief difference in their condition is, that 
our banks have suspended specie payments, whilst those of 
England have been able to weather the storm. 

But gentlemen allege that the President has committed 
another grave error, in stating that the foreign debt con- 
tracted by our citizens was estimated, in March last, at more 
than thirty millions of dollars. This estimate, they say, is 
below the truth some eighty of ninety millions. If it were, 
this would only be, as in the case of the other alleged mis- 
take, so much in favor of the President’s argument—-not 
against it. But how do they prove this mistake? By ad- 
ding to our actual foreign debt, now due and payable by 
the merchants, all foreign investments in our stocks, and 
all the permanent loans which have been made in England 
to the several States and to corporations. T'he bare state- 
ment of this fact is sufficient. It is evident the President 
was no? estimating the amount of permanent investments 
made by foreigners in this country, but the actual amount 
of our commercial debt, due in March last, which it was 
necessary to extinguish before our trade could revive. This 
debt may have been thirty-five or forty millions of dollars ; 
but, from the information communicated by the Senator 


| from New York, (Mr. Taurmance,] a few days ago, that, 


in the opinion of the merchants of New York, it was now 
reduced to twelve millions of dollars, I should very much 
doubt whether it at all exceeded thirty millions in March last. 

How cheering the intelligence that our foreign debt has 
been reduced to twelve millions of dollars! ‘The resources 
of our country are so abundant, that this debt must very 
soon be extinguished. Our next cotton crop will create a 
large balance in our favor. The foreign exchanges will 
soon no longer be against us; and then the foreign demand 
for specie will ceasc. All sound banks may then with safe- 
ty resume specie payments. ‘They will have nothing to 
dread, except the want of confidence at home. This I fear 
has been greatly increased, at least throughout the interior 
of Pennsylvania, by the refusal of the banks in Philadel- 
phia to meet those of New York, even for the purpose of 
consulting at what time it was probable specie payments 
might with safety be resumed. I have received numerous 
letters on the subject, which all speak the same language. 
This refusal I feel confident, did not arise from any appre- 
hension that these banks were Jess able to resume specie 
payments than those of their sister city. 

Mr. Van Buren is not only correct in his statements of 
fact, but, by his message, he has forever put to flight the 
charge of non-committalism—-of want of decision and en- 
ergy. He has assumed an attitude of moral grandeur be- 
fore the American people, and has shown himself worthy 
to succeed General Jackson. He has elevated himself much 
in my own esteem. He has proved equal to the trying oc- 
casion. Even his political enemies who cannot approve 
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the doctrines of the message, admire its decided tone, and 
the ability with which it sustains what has been called the 
new experiment. And why should the sound of new ex- 
periments in Government, grate so harshly upon the ears 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? Was not our Govern- 
ment itself, at. its origin, a new and glorious experiment ? 
Is it not now upon its trial? If it should continue to work 
as it has heretofore done, it will at least secure liberty to 
the human race, and rescue the rights of man, in every 
clime, from the grasp of tyrants. Still, it is, as yet, but an 
experiment. or its future success, it must depend upon 
the patriotism and the wisdom of the American people, and 
the Government of their choice. I sincerely believe that 
the -establishment of the agencies which the bill proposes, 
will exert a most.happy influence upon the success of our 
grand experiment, and that it will contribute, in no small 
degree, to the prosperous working of our institutions gen- 
erally. The message will constitute the touchstone of po- 
litical parties in this country for years to come ; and J shall 
always be found ready to do battle in support of its doc- 
trines, because their direct tendency is to keep the Federal 
Government within its proper limits, and to maintain the 
reversed rights of the States. To take care of our own 
money, through the agency of our own ofticers, without the 
employment of any banks, whether State or national, will, 
in my opinion, greatly contribute to these happy results ; 
and in sustaining this policy, I fecl confident I am advoca- 
ting the true interest and the dearcat rights of the people. 

When Mr. Bucnanay had concluded— 

Mr. PRESTON rose, and addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: The administration has distinctly avow- 
ed that itis not their purpose to propose any measure for 
the relief of the country or the people. Their sole object 
is to devise means for the relief of the Government; and, 
upon the declared policy of a separation between the Gov- 
ernment and the people, they propose the receiving of the 
public dues in specie; and that they be collected, and kept, 
and disbursed, hy Executive agents throughout the coun- 
try. 

*Phis is the project of the administration, Another is 
proposed for our consideration by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Rives,] who, being a distinguished member of 
the party in power, may, more reasonably than any mem- 
ber of the opposition could, calculate on a possible success. 
His proposition is to revive the joint resolution of 1816, 
which has regulated the currency for the last twenty years, 
and to re-enact the currency bill, which was passed with 
such unexampled unanimity at the last session, and was, 
sa unfortunately for the country, suppressed by the late 
President. The main object and purpose of the measures 
proposed by the Senator from Virginia T understand to be, 
to. restore, as far as the agency of this Government can 
effect it, a sound currency to the country ; and to use that 
currency, thus re-established, in common with the States 
and the people. 

Between these two measures we must decide. It is 
manifest that we must take one or the other, or go home 
without having done any thing; for, however gentlemen 
may object to either of these propositions, it is obvious that 
no third project can be brought forward with any possi- 
bility of success. The opposition constitutes a small mi- 
nority in the Senate, and could suggest no measure with 
the slightest prospect of success. Tt would be idle and ab- 
surd to make propositions doomed to inevitable rejection ; 
but, by the division amongst the administration Senators, 
we have some small privilege of selecting what we may 
consider the least objectionable policy. ‘The opposition, 
therefore, has distinctly assumed the ground that it will 
propose no measure ; and especially have those gentlemen, 

, Whose known policy and long-established predilections are 

in favor of a United States bank, declared that it is not 


| their purpose to bring forward a proposition for the crea- 
tion of such an institution. ‘The policy of such a measure 
would be very questionable; its suggestion would be mau- 
ifestly vain and useless. It is most properly not before us. 
It is not one of the measures from which we are to select. 
All that has been said about it, therefore, on either side, 
is entirely gratuitous and irrelevant. I am wearied and 
disgusted with the eternal iteration of unmeaning clamor 
about the United States Bank. Whatever is the subject 
of our deliberations, they run into the bank; whatever we 
are to be driven upon, the bank is the lash that urges us. 
The bank is the raw head and bloody bones with which 
the administration and its friends scare down the rising 
complaints of the people; and he who here might lack 
other means of entertaining the Senate can strut his little 
hour denouncing Biddle and the bank. Honor, and glory, 
and power, were given to the late administration for having 
slain the monster; and yet honorable Senators roar him 
around this hall to split the ears of the groundlings. When- 
ever a measure is to be deafeated, it is the bank in disguise ; 
whenever a measure is to be carried, it is that of the bank. 
Three years since, he who did not praise the State banks 
was a bank man; now, he who dves not denounce them 
is a bank man. ‘The bank drove us into the pet banks; it 
| now drives us out of them, and into the sub-‘l'reasury. It 
is fact and argument, pathos and satire, logic and decla- 
mation, ready made to the hands of honorable gentlemen. 
It is the burden of every man’s speech, the alternative of 
every man’s proposition. It is the secret purpose of every 
opponent; it is the lurking cause of every difference of 
opinion. He who is cool upon every other subject is 
warm upon this; and many a burst of eloquence would 
have been lost to the world but for the inspiring terrors of 
the bank. At present it is only in the heated fancy of 
gentlemen, or by the plastic power of their dialectic skill, 
that the bank is before us; and the administration party 
alone is capable, by its misrule, and reckless plunging from 
one mischievous experiment on the currency to another, of 
bringing it up in a more substantial form. When you 
have teased and worried the country until its patience is 
exhausted ; when you have destroyed all confidence ; when 
you have broken down commerce; when you have made 
domestic exchanges impossible, and have irritated the whole 
body politic into fever and frenzy, then the people will de- 
mand the bank at your hands. When your shallow expe- 
dients and capricious experiments have reduced the coun- 
try to that state of confusion and suffering which existed 
twenty years ago, the people will seek refuge from you in 
any institution that will give them quiet and security for 
their property and industry ; and thus those who clamor 
with a ceaseless vociferation against the bank are, at the 
same moment, dragging the country towards it. And not 
the less so, Mr. President, that now, for the first time, 
their denunciations of the United States Bank are general- 
ized into denunciations of all banks, and of the whole bank- 
ing system. It is now said that the whole system is wrong 
and vicious, and that there is, and always bas been, ad- 
verse feeling in the community against it. It is doubtless 
true, that in periods of commercial disaster, like that under 
which we now sufller, in the uneasiness of men’s minds, 

complaints are apt to be made of the banking system, and 
of the whole system of credit, to such an extent, indeed, 

that some have said that all who trade on borrowed capital 
should break ; but that the settled opinion of any respect- 
able portion of this community is opposed to the banking 
system, or to commerce, from which it springs, and which 

it reproduces, I should very much regret to believe. My 

| own opinion has always been, that the banking system 

was the child of commerce, and the handmaid of liberty. 

Tt is one of the mainsprings of the great civilization of the 

last 150 years. It belongs to free States, and free States 

have grown freer under its influences. Its birth-place was 
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free, and commercial Holland, and England, and Ameri- 
ca, have fostered it. Run your eye, sir, over the map of 
the world, and you will tind that in proportion as its na- 
tions are free, civilized, and commercial, this institution 
has been cherished and developed. - All the peaceful tri- 
umphs of human intellect which day by day startle us into 
wonder and admiration, all the glorious results of modern 
society, all the magnificent achievements of human indus- 
try, whose aggregate has made the last century more re- 
plete with human happiness, and with the promise of it for 
hereafter, than the whole tract of history before—all this 
has been accompanied, promoted, and vivified by that or- 
ganized system of credit which is itself, for efficiency, com- 
plexity, and controllability, the most wonderful engine that 
the tasked, excited, and victorious ingenuity of modern 
times has produced. ít has made England a miracle, and 
has, in a generation, built us up into a great nation. Is 
banking England less happy than hard-money Spain, or 
we less moral than hard-money Mexico? Unquestionably 
the banking system, like all other beneficent institutions, 
may be, and has been, occasionally perverted and abused. 
Constitutional government itself is subject to morbid action 
or vicious control.) We are at this moment assembled here 
to deplore and remedy the effects of misrule and usurpa- 
tion. Have our republican institutions failed because they 
are in this crisis? Has the constitution run out because 
it has been abused? Shall wo go back to hard money and 
despotism, abolish banks and the constitution, because we 
are smarting under temporary evils, produced by the mal- 
administration of both? Denounce the breeze which wafts 
your commerce through the world, because it may be lash- 
ed into a tempest? Deprecate the showers which fructify 
your fields, because they may descend ‘in torrents? 
against the blessed light of heaven itself, hecausc its scorch- 
ing rays may wither a harvest? Shall we set about to su- 
persedo these kindly ministers of Nature’s bounty, by arro- 
gant devices of our own, or endeavor to bring them into 
disrepute by our ungrateful forgetfulness of their good, and 
exaggeration of their evil ? 

But, Mr. President, where is it proposed to terminate 
the war now declared against banks and banking? Is the 
whole system to be at onee torn down and destroyed—scat- 
tering to the winds all the property, which, in such a vast 
variety of modes, is implicated in the banks? No one has 
proposed this instantaneous destruction of the country ; and 
yet, sir, to my mind, it is questicneble whether a short and 
final agony, though it be of death, is not better for the 
country, than a protracted war of the Government upon 
its money, its currency, its property, and its credit. Your 
edict is, that they shall all perish, aud your boon is that 
they shall perish slowly, or, still worse, that they may lin- 
ger on forever, under the ban of the Government, which, 
ecparating itself from tho general destiny, will look coldly 
and safely upon the crippled and decrepit condition of the 
country. What, sir, is the arrogant and cruel language 
which this Government holds to the country at this mo- 
ment? It has made an experiment upon the banks and the 
people, and has ruined hoth; and now we propose to leave 
the hanks and the people to take care of themselves, and 
we will take care of ourselves!! Boldly and calmly this 
revolting proposition is announced by the President, re- 
peated here, and this moment avowed by the gentlemaa 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucianax,] whose whole decla- 
mation has been æ tirade against those very institutions 
whom he and his friends seduced and debauched. ‘The 
remedy he proposes is, to-cast them hack, polluted and 
dishonored, to the States and the people, for whom he 
considers them good enough, not being good enough any 
longer for the chaste embraces of this most pure adminis- 
tration, Oh, no, not pure enough for this self-denying, 
virtuous, humble, and righteous administration, which, 
e-chewing all adulterous connexion with power, or patron- 
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age, or spoils, or banks, will be honestly married to hard 
money, and, from its humble residence in a sub-Treasury, ` 
prove its virtue to an admiring and incredulous people, by 
| crying fie! fie! at the State banks. f F 
Why, Mr. President, the honorable Senator [Mr. Bu- 
| cHanax] who has just taken his seat, was one of the loud? 
i est eulogists of the State banks, from the day of the removal ° 
| of the deposites up ‘to this extra session. He, with the 
rest of them, lauded the experiment to the skies, deified 
the great experimenter, and, rapt in prophetic fire, predict- 
ed at the beginning the most glorious results—the best cur- 
rency the world ever saw—the most fixed prosperity—a_ 
grateful people and triumphant Government; and then it’ 
was proclaimed with exultation that prophecy had become 
history ; that all the flaming predictions of patriotic enthu- 
siasm had been more than realized, and that democracy, 
Jacksonism, and the pet, banks had established a political 
millennium. Such were the declarations of the Senator, 
and those who act with him, up to the 4th of March Jat. 
And now, sir, in the short space of six months, these very 
gentlemen turn short round, and with a gravity which 
would be ludicrous, if experience had not tanght us to feel 
that their gravity is terrible, tell us that this: Government 
has nothing to do with currency; that ours is: the worst in 
the world; that ‘the experiment has utterly failed; that 
the State banks are utterly unworthy to’ be trusted, and” 
unfit to be used as financial agents; that the people must. 
undergo another experiment, and not for a moment imagine ` 
that, when it has failed like the last, the experimenters 
will turn coldly upon them, again smile at their folly, and 
advise some new legerdemain, to amuse us for the time, 
and to enable them to keep their places. For some yeara 
past, sir, I and my friends have been denounced as United 
i States Bank advocates and anti-State rights men, because 
| we would not attribute all honor and glory to the State 
| banks; and now, again, we are denounced as United 


| States Bank advocates and anti-State rights men, because 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


we will not attribute all sin and infamy to the State banks; ` 
and when the wretched system now proposed shal] have’ 
served its hour of delusion, and brought us to an avowed 
Government bank, then we shall be denounced in the 
same terms, from the same quarter, for not acquiescing in 
i this ultimate, inevitable, and designed destiny of all these 
measures. $ 
From this general imputation against the administra- 
tion party of indecent tergiversation, justice and candor de- ` 
mand that F should make an exception of the Senator froin 
Missouri, who, with unwavering pertinacity, has adhered 
to his hard-money project, defending, with paternal solici- 
tude, against all assailants, his own political offspring, 
whatever may have been the momentary pet of the admin- 
istration, until he has achieved his‘present triumph. Well 
may the honorable gentlemen congratulate himself upon 
his measure having survived for years the persecution of © 
both sides of the House, until now, adopted as the bantling 
of tha Government, it no longer requires his guidance or 
nurture. 5 

The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Buca- 
ANANJ not only treats the late experiment as an absurd ` 
measure, predestined to inevitable failure, but, with the ` 
proverbial zeal of recent conversion, denounces his late ‘ 
pets with bitter invective; delights to swell the key-note ` 
| lately given from the Hermitage, by exaggerating all the: 
| evils produced by the banks, and attributing to them others, 
which I believe to be entirely imaginary. That great 
; evils have resulted from the overaction of the banking 
| system is entirely obvious; but that all the difficulties and ` 


distress which the country now labors under. have sprung ` 
from this cause, is a gross and dangerous fallacy. The 
honorable Senator knows better than I can tell him, that 
no country is exempt from vicissitudes -of prosperity and 
adversity, and that all commerce ebbs and flows. Even in 
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those hard-money countries which the gentleman is so well 
acquainted with, in Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and, still 
more, even in that beau ideal of a hard-money country, 
Algiers, where there was lately found in the Government 
strong-box unsunned silver, that was told by the bushel; 
even in those enviable and envied States there have been 
seasons of pressure, .of commercial distress, of deranged 
currency.. Indeed, Mr. President, it is of the nature of all 
human institutions to fluctuate; to advance, and to recede; 
to expand, or to contract; to be subject to overaction or to 
apathy ; and in our country especially, where every depart- 
ment of human industry is urged by the unbridled will of 
the citizen, this alternate propulsion and recoil must be 
proportionally violent. While I concede, therefore, that 
there has been an overaction of the banks, still I am a 
friend to those institutions; and I assert with confidence 
that, in the midst of the evils which they have in part con- 
tributed to, their influence has been salutary and protec- 
tive. With or without the banks, this commercial storm 
would have burst upon us; it might not have done so much 
harm without as with them—as the loss of a crop on bar- 
ren land is not so great as that on fertile; but when the 
storm did come, these institutions have stood between us 
and its ravages. Under the protection of the incorporated 
credit of the community, the individuals of the community 
remain safe until time is allowed them to recover their 
means and meet their responsibilities. In obedience to the 
wishes of the people, and for their benefit, the banks sus- 
pended specie payments; aud this they were able to do 
without loss of credit, the public having no doubt of their 
solvency. The banks havea double fund for the discharge 
of their responsibilities: first, the specie in their vaults, 
which is suflicient to meet ordinary demands in the usual 
routine of business; and, secondly, the infinitely larger 
fund made up of all the property of all the drawers and 
endorsers of notes lo whom they have loaned. A demand 
upon the banks beyond the capital in their vaults is, there- 
fore, a demand upan the individuals of the commuity, and 
if it be so sudden or violent that they cannot meet it, inevi- 
table and general ruin is (he consequence. Whatever cause 
we may have to deplore our recent sufferings, they bear no 
proportion, they give no indication of what they would have 
been, if tho banks had gone on to pay specie, wringing it 
for that purpose, by forced sales of property, from the peo- 
ple, making a hundred bankruptcies where there has been 
one, and sacrificing the whole property of the country with- 
out paying its debts. The banks, the States, the General 
Government, and the people would have been involved in 
one common ruin, From this we have been protected by 
the stoppage of the banks. And, Mr. President, this sus- 
pension has operated on this occasion as it did in England 
and this country formerly—to the general relief, to the res- 
toration of confidence, and to the instantaneous enhance- 
ment of the credit of the banks themselves. Sir, J thank 
them for their prompt and wise action, aud would regard 
with indignation, were it not for the contempt I feel fur it, 
the Executive recommendation of a bankrupt law, to be 
applied exclusively to them. The banks have not merited 
punishment, but thanks, for the suspension of specie-pay- 
ments. Their sin was to be wheedled and seduced into a 
contaminating contact with a corrupt administration, which 
urged them to overaction by entreaty, eshortation, bribery, 
and bullying, and now rewards them (not unnaturally or 
unjustly, perhaps, ). by proposing punishment for their un- 
wise compliance. 

Mr. President, the cant word of the day is divorce of 
bank and State. The honorable Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia has it often on his lips; but, as the gentleman argues 
that the nnion always was in violation of the constitution, 
it is rather a casting off than a divorce. But what is the 
divorce the administration proposes? A divorce of this 
Government from the State banks, from the State curren- 


cy, from the whole monetary system of the States and of 
the people. You divorce this Government from its cum- 
brous and restraining connexion with the country, that you 
may be free to wed it to the money. You divorce it from 
the banking system, that you may, with a licentious polyg- 
amy, marry it to ten thousand sub-treasuries, making the 
whole land a Government harem. 

But it is said that the experiment of the State banks has 
failed. Doubtless an experiment on the banks, made by 
faithless and incompetent experimenters, has failed. Tt 
was instituted in an open violation of law and the constitu- 
tion. It was conducted with the rashness and precipitancy 
of personal purposes. There was scarcely a passing regard 
bestowed upon the financial aspect of the arrangement, the 
whole attention of the President being directed to its politi- 
cal and party aspect. ‘There was an omnipotent President 
wielding an acquiescing Congress, ever ready to record 
either his passions or his principles ; and his passions were 
excited at the moment into a fury, which I hope, for the 
honor of the country, history will forget. He pronounced 
sentence of death against the United States Bank; by his 
own will he confiscated its property, he seized upon the 
public treasure ; and when Congress assembled here, we be- 
held, with amazement and terror, the President standing 
upon torn charters and constitutions, and holding in his 
hands the money of the people, which he had snatched 
from the custody of the laws. The popular branch of Con- 
gress acquiesced; the people, I regret to say, acquiesced. 
This omnipotent President seized upon the State banks, 
promised to us a better currency than the world had ever 
seen, and ordered these institutions to relieve the wants of 
the people by discounting liberally upon the Government 
money, which the President had added to the banking cap- 
ital. ‘The national debt was paid off; the income of the 
Government was beyond all former precedent; there was an 
enormous surplus revenue, and an irritated and furious 
Executive lashed up the banks to eflect larger and larger 
discounts. 

The supervision and restraining power of the United 
States Bank had just been removed. All the States crea- 
ted new banks to supply the place of the abstracted capital, 
and in their eagerness and recklessness quadrupled it. In 
the midst of this flush and plethora, the Government found 
itself in possession of forty millions of surplus revenue, and 
this was also converted into active bank capital. Much 
has been (and most properly) attributed to the agency of 
this surplus revenue in producing the present state of things. 
It is a political phenomenon without a prototype in all his- 
tory, and could not but exercise a disturbing influence upon 
the politics, finances, and currency of the country. What 
were the remote causes of its accumulation it were perhaps 
useless to inquire. The immediate cause was the. unre- 
duced duties upon an increased commerce. By the com- 
promise act of 1833, it was provided that the duties should 
be reduced by a fixed ratio, neither to be accelerated nor re- 
tarded ; and this act was esteemed, and most justly esteem- 
ed, to be so sacred in its character and objects, of such bind- 
ing as well as healing efficacy, that Congress was willing 
to brave the terrors of a surplus revenue, rather than disturb 
its provisions or loosen the obligations of good faith and 
honor as well as interest, which were pledged to its main- 
tenance. But for this, the obvious method of evading the 
crisis was to diminish the taxes, and thus prevent the sur- 
plus, which my colleague then foretold would be the fruit- 
ful cause of financial disorders and difficultics. I do not 
know, Mr. President, how the United States Bank, if it 
had been in existence, would have got on with this surplus 
of forty millions; but it is ludicrous to think how, with 
your proposed system, you would have been counting rev- 
enue by the chaldron—you would have had two milions 
and a half avoirdupois of silver—you might have laughed 
to scorn the Dey of Algiers, with his eighty bushels of coin. 
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It was a capital error of the late administration to destroy 
the United States Bank without having provided in its 
atead some restraining power upon the banking system of the 
States, A very great, perhaps the main advantage of that 
bank was, that while it performed its own appropriate func- 
tions with unsurpassed wisdom and integrity, it also acted 
as a regulator of the state banks, keeping them, by a salu- 
tary check, within the legitimate bounds of banking. Each 


moved in its appropriate sphere, regularly and harmoni- | 


ously, producing the happiest possible results. We had 
the best currency and the best condition of exchanges ever 
known in the world; and so firmly were they fixed, both 


by the organization of the banks and in the public confi- | 


dence, that they could not be disturbed by the Executive or 
his party, until, by a nefarious act of open war, the Presi- 
dent showed that the laws could not protect his victim from 
his fury. Then at once the whole organization was bro- 
ken in upon and deranged; opposing forces and counter- 
acting attractions whose well-adjusted combination had re- 
sulted in such harmonious action, and relations were dis- 
turbed and dislocated—confusion, violence, and eccentricity 
were of course the immediate result. But it was not only 


removing the restraint upon over-banking by the banks | 


then in existence, but, what has been more productive of 
evil, was the unrestrained license given to the States to cre- 
ate a redundant banking capital. As soon as the United 
States Bank had received its death-blow, and while yet it liv- 
ed, the States had created many times the bank capital which 
it had used, and both the old and the new banks rushed into 
the market with unbridled impetuosity, For this obvious 
and inevitable state of things nothing had been provided. 
The tendency of the States to an over-creation of bank cap- 
ital, and of the bank to over-bank, unless checked and re- 
stricted, is the great danger of our condition. My col- 
league, whose monitory voice was unfortunately unheeded, 
predicted these results in 1834, and proposed, as a means 
‘of avoiding them, a recharter of the United States Bank, 
with such provisions as it was supposed would ascertain, by 
slow and cautious experiment, how far the country could 
or ought to be ‘unbanked”—where the restriction upon 
our over-tendency to banking ought finally to be fixed. 
The administration, however, not perceiving or disregard- 
ing the danger, tore down with brute force the barrier which 
had been erected against the overflow of bank paper, and 
the country was inundated. This is the great difficulty 
which the Senator from Virginia has to encounter. No 
doubt the States and the State institutions will have receiv- 
ed a salutary lesson in the present state of things. No 
doubt that the stern. admonitions of disastrous experience 
will produce a decided effect; still, that very experience 
warns us that, without some restraining power upon the 
bank system, there is imminent danger; without some such 
I have great distrust of the permanent success of the project 
of the Virginia Senator, [Mr. Rryxs.] I sce the perils to 
which it is to be exposed. His project excites alarm, that 
of the administration despair. His project may succeed, 
that of the administration cannot. 

A constitutional restriction upon the States in regard to 
the extent of bank capital to be created by them, ought to 
be obtained by a constitutional amendment. ‘The pressure 
of the present difficulties would go far to induce the States 
to consent to the limitation of bank capital upon some fixed 
ratio amongst them ; and if their wisdom and patriotism re- 
quired to be stimulated to this prudent act of self-denial, 
that stimulus might be found in the fact, that the admin- 
istration project makes the alternative to the States, bank 
restriction or destruction. 

It is obvious that the evils of redundant banking, at pres- 
ent, are much more the result of indiscreet legislation in 
the creation of new capital than of indiscreet banking in 
the use of old. A document furnished from the Treasury 
Department shows that the bank capital now is more dis- 


proportioned to what it was four years since than the bank 
issues or discounts. There is, in regard to the latter, an 
ever-present, though sometimes sluggish principle of re- 
striction to be found in the pecuniary interest of the insti- 
tution itself. Over-issues endanger a bank, and therefore 
some degree of caution and hesitancy may be expected in 
venturing upon them. But the discretion of the Legisla- 
ture is not aroused by any such necessity, and its prudence 
is apt to be overcome by the urgent solicitations of private 
interest, or the still more dangerous spirit of competition 
with neighboring States. Indeed, the extension of bank 
capital in one State imposes a sort of necessity for an equal 
extension amongst its neighbors. Its worse currency super- 
sedes their better, and takes possession of their channels of 
circulation. It has all the advantages of supplying them 
with capital, and at length, when the revulsion takes place, 
all are involved in a common calamity—the States which 
created and the States which used the surplus capital sha- 
ring all an equal evil, having enjoyed an equal good. Thus 
are the States alternately put under a sort of necessity to 
push their banking to a licentious extent, and this will un- 
questionably be done, unless prevented by some overruling 
power, such as a cousitutional regulation. 

The principle is broadly laid down in the message, and 
practically imbodied in the bills now under discussion, that 
this Government is not authorized to regulate the currency, 
but that the States have an exclusive right to do so, as far 
at least as the circulation is to consist of bank paper. This 
power, repudiated now for the first time by this Govern- 
ment, is assumed and exercised by all the States. We are 
in the midst of a banking system, good in itself when not 
abused, and of paper money, eminently fitted for all the 
business of money when not issued in excessive quantities. 
To avoid the possibility of abuse, all that is necessary is, 
that the States should mutually fetter each other by a con- 
stitutional amendment, forbidding the creation by any one 
State of banking capital beyond a certain limit; for exam- 
ple, beyond $200,000 for each member of the House of 
Representatives, and forbidding, also, (if it be thought de- 
sirable) the issue of any note below a fixed amount. The 
constitution already takes from the States the power to 
issue bills of credit, and the restriction suggested is uf the 
same nature and policy. If the party in power, and which 
for the sins of the land have ruled it with such absolute and 
destructive sway ; if that party which professes such violent 
antipathies to a degraded bank paper circulation, had sug- 
gested some such measure when they removed the control 
of the United States Bank, much of our present distress 
would have been avoided; or if that party, which as yet 
alone holds power, (tottering and decaying, I trast, ) would 
now move such a measure, the States acting upon the rec- 
ommendation of Congress might, and I believe would, be- 
fore the termination of your next session, put the banking 
system in a condition that would silence the stoutest and 
most clamorous advocates for divorce. ‘This Government 
has caused the mischief—let it propose the remedy. Pass 
the order along the lines of your party, sir; they obeyed you 
for the expunging, and will hardly be less prompt to adopt 
a measure of obvious propriety—a measure which will take 
away from you, by giving to the people a sound currency, 
all pretence of separating yourself from it, which will leave 
you without excuse or palliation of your selfish withdrawal 
from the destiny of the citizens—a destiny which your mis- 
rule has made wretched, and threatens to make intolerable 
by perpetuating it. Let it not be supposed that it is possi- 
ble in the nature of things for two currencies to exist si- 
roultaneously in the same community of different values. 
The worse, of necessity, expels the better. ‘Thus the Go- 
vernment, by giving to gold and silver the exclusive power 
of paying public dues, makes it a better currency than any 
paper can be, and, by necessary consequence, makes them 
articles of merchandise and traffic, deprives them of the 
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character of a circulating medium, and thus abstracts them 
entirely from general use.. If the note of a specie paying 
-bank cannot perform all the offices of the specie itself, it is 
degraded by and to the extent of the difference. When, 
therefore, the Government, the great money dealer of the 
country, rejects notes and demands specie, it at once, by 
force of the act itself, debases the currency, and makes the 
money of the people worse. than the money of the Govern- 
ment. It is not possible that you can separate yourself 
from the common currency of the country, and maintain 
peaceful or neutral relations towards it. The separation 
itself inflicts a wound, and every run which the debtors of 
the Government make upon the banks to enable them to 
pay. Government debts is an act of hostility. 

Then, sir, the distrust and suspicion in regard to the 
banks implied by the rejection of their paper, cannot fail to 
gerange and injure that currency which is composed of it. 
‘Why, sir, will you not receive the notes of specie-paying 
banks, as you have always done under the joint resolution 
of 1816.2. No answer has been given to this question but 
the vague and senseless cant word of divorce. Do you 
distrust the banks? Then propose measures of making 
them safe, so. that you may no longer distrust them. Is 
your object to be paid in better money than the debts of 
the country are discharged in? Do you intend to abolish 
the banking system and substitute specie, or, as that is im- 
possible, an irredeemable Government paper, a continental 
gurrenecy, by which this Government shall have the unlim- 


Med control of the whole property of the country? Are, 


none of these your purposes?, Why, then, demand spe- 
gie, and reject the notes of specie paying banks? If you 
dọ not intend by your divorce to have a better medium of 


payment than that which the people use, what is the ob- | 


ject of your measure? And if you establish for yourself 
this better medium, you make that of the people still 
Worse ; you not only abandon them, but aggravate their 
distresses. I have always held the true policy of this Gov- 
ernment to be, that in the exercise of its granted powers 
it should so shape its policy that the incidental effects of 
its measures should operate to the good of the community 
mothat the collateral action of its money-power, for exam- 
ple, should. be so regulated as to sustain the currency, re- 
lieve, the. embarrassments. of commerce, and facilitate the 
business of exchange. If there were in our community any 
bloated. millionaire, any Rothschild or Baring, who from 
the extent of his operations could influence and control the 
moneyed affairs of the country, and who by that influence 
had induced distress, and difficulty, and. embarrassment, 
and, in the midst of it, should demand the “constitutional 
currency,” with what burning indignation would a suffer- 
ing and insulted community denounce the wretch, and 
drive him from our borders ! 

. Lhold.it to bea clear proposition, Mr. President, that 
this. Government is bound not to make for itself a better 
currency than that of the people; and it results from this, 
that if the currency of the, people is not good enough for 
the Government, it should suggest measures for making it 
so.: The United States Bank effected this object; that 
you have destroyed, and by general consent it is not to be 
revived. The same object can be effected by a constitu- 
tional limitation upon the banking power, By this means 
you will have a sound currency for the people and for the 
Government, By this means you may continue the safe 
and long-tried policy of the resolution of 1816. By this 
means you at once restrain and strengthen the State insti- 
tutions; you give them vigor by pruning, and you will en- 
able them forever to supersede all pretext fora United 
States Bank. ; 

- There are, Mr. President, some gentlemen who are op- 
posed to any measure which has for its object the restora- 
tion. of a sound paper circulating medium; whose eyes and 
ears can delight in. nothing but the glitter and jingle of 


metal, and whose happy hallucinations continually picture 
to their fancy a sort of Saturnian reign, a golden age, a 
pastoral state of political simplicity and beatitude, exempt 
from vicissitudes, amidst perpetual sunshine and perpetual 
peace. - Of these romantic politicians there are but a few, 
and they would do well to study the most authentic chron- 
icle of that ancient-king, to whose earnest prayer the mis- 
chievous deities granted the power of converting all he 
touched to gold, and of whom the very winds proclaimed 
to mankind : 
“ Auriculas asini Midas rex habet.” 

Certainly, sir, the idea of establishing a pure specie cur- 
rency for this numerous, commercial, and rapidly: growing 
people, is very chimerical.. The purchase of the specie re- 
quisite for this purpose would cost.an enormous sum. : One 


-very efficient, cause of our present difficulties is the large 


importation of specie, forced by the blind and ignorant: pol- 
icy. of the late administration, with apparently no other ob- 
ject but that of boasting that they had eighty millions in 
the country, while the country is not only bankrupt with 
it, but ina great degree in consequence of it. The vast 
consumption of the precious metais, in various manufac- 
tures, and the diminished production of the mines, have 
enhanced their price to a degree that. would make them a 
very expensive medium of circulation, while they are by no 
means so convenient as paper. Indeed, it may. well be 
questioned whether the metals could answer the purpose of 
currency for our enterprising community, spread over so 
vast a surface, and engaged in such complicated commer- 
cial adventures. All this, however, I understand to be 
given up. The flood of specie which was to run up and 
down through the country in such strange courses is in- 
definitely postponed, or rather, perhaps, has subsided into 
that little Pactolus, which, dribbling from the exhausted 
Treasury, flows in tiny meanders round these :walls, for 
members to dip their fingers in, while there is not a drop 
for the people. * l 

But, Mr. President, although it be no longer contempla- 
ted to fill the country with specie, it is not the less insisted 
upon by the measures under discussion to demand it in the 
payment of revenue. The most. obvious consequence is, 
that the action of the Government will increase the price 
and keep up the demand for the precious metals; by which 
means, the resumption of specie payments by the banks 
will be rendered irapossible. Let me, sir, point out the 
separate links of the chain by which you are to bind down 
the prosperity of the country. 

Ist. You confer upon specie a use which does not ap- 
pertain to the note of a specie-paying bank, convertible in- 
to specie; thus specie is made better than the best note, 
and a run is created upon the banks to the extent of the 
difference. 

2d. The Government dues are almost a million and a 
half a month; the demand for this much specie must ne- 
cessarily threaten the banks with a disastrous run upon 
them the moment their doors are opened. 

3d. The prospect of such a state of things will make it 
necessary for the banks to. press their debtors, for the pur- 
pose of fortifying themselves; and thus the two great cred- 
itors of the country, the Government and the banks, will 
be pressing the people ai the same time; the Government 
compelling the banks to this course for the purpose of try- 
ing an experiment. It is obvious that, under such circum- 
stances, the banks will postpone the resumption of specie 
payments, and at length, perhaps, be driven to it through 
their own and the ruin of the community. These are ne- 
cessary results from the attitude of hostility in which the 
measures before us would, if adopted, place the Govern- 
ment and the banks. In sucha contest, where the Gov- 
ernment, from the beginning, has been in the wrong, and 
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where its success can be achieved only by a wide-spread 
desolation of the property and: prostration of the energies 
-of-the country, I cannot wish success to it. I doubt wheth- 
‘er ‘this Government is worth to my constituents what it 
will cost them to make this ‘experiment. j : 
©: It is to be continually. borne in mind, Mr. President, that 
the proposed divorce: not only contemplates’ a’ rejection of 
the banks as-Government agents for: the’ receipt, custody, 
or disbursement of public moneys, but, what is of much 
more consequence, the rejection of all State bank paperin 
the receipt of Government dues. . This last is the aspect in 
avhich I have been. considering the proposition ; and I have 
shown, uselessly, perhaps, how futile or pernicious would 
be the attempt to: substitute specie. F say uselessly, 
‘perhaps; because, though specie appears in the bill, and 
although hard money—constitutional eurrency—gold and 
silver, are clamored: through the country, I am not inclined 
to believe that there are a half dozen men in Congress who 
seriously entertain thoughts of actually adopting this absurd 
policy. It is a pretence; a matter to cant and electioneer 
upon ; in short, sir, a humbug. . No Senator has been able 
to get through a speech without a suggestion of paper 
money of some kind’or other. To this complexion must 
‘we come at last.. Even the Senator from Missouri, the great 
propositus of the hard-money family, admits the necessity 
of discharging Government dues by bills of exchange, drawn 
from one-sub-T'reasury on another ; which, while they are 
in transitu between the place drawn from and the place 
drawn upon, rust serve, to a certain extent, as circulating 
medium. The actual condition of our affairs will show the 
‘operation of this system. At this moment the largest dis- 
bursoments of the Government are in the Southwest and 
West—for the Florida war and for the protection of the 
Western frontier; the next largest disbursement is for for- 
tifications and harbors in the North. Now and atall times 
New York is the great point for the collection of the reve- 
nue, there being about as much collected there as in the 
whole of the United States besides. These heavy dis- 
bursements, therefore, are to be made by bills of exchange 
upon New York. The workmen in the North and the 
soldiers in the South will be paid off by an exchequer bill 
upon New York, and this bill circulates until it is present- 
ed for payment. Until that time it is paper money, and in 
the mean time the Government has locked up the specie 
which it represents. The Government receives its debts 
in gold and silver, and pays its debts in bills of credit. The 
gold and silver are buried, and the bill is in circulation; 
and this is called the hard-money currency. I shall have 
‘occasion by and by to show that this is in truth and in 
fact a banking system; but my present purpose is merely 
to show that it is'a paper currency convertible into specie 
in the city of New York. The supporters of this scheme 
rely upon what they consider a profound feeling in the 
community of hostility to bank paper. I think they are 
mistaken. in regard to this feeling. The practice of this 
Government and of the States indicates no such prejudice. 
There has been a United States bank during eight-tenths 
of the existence of the Government, and there have been 
State banks during the whole period; and although the 
system has occasionally, during times of pressure, been as- 
sailed by a few ardent minds, yet the great onward current 
of public opinion has set directly in favor of it. There is, 
however, a deep-seated and wise public opinion, inherited 
from our ancestors, against Government paper. We have 
hardly a more vivid recollection of the glories of the Revo- 
lation, than of the disasters of the-continental money. The 
heaviest penalties of the laws, the utmost tension of public 
spirit, the devotion which submitted to the encampment at 
Valley Forge, and the campaign of the Jerseys, all put to- 
gether, could not keep up the Government paper. No 
Government has been found strong enough for this pur- 
pose. The revolutionary Government of France, the reign 


of terror itself, was not strong enough to create that vital 
spirit, that subtile and ethereal essence of all currency, 
confidence; and. for the want of it, the assignats sunk to 
‘nothing; although sustained all around by penal statutes. 
It is becauise we have not forgotten continental money, be- 
cause we have not forgotten the assignats, that there is a 


settled hostility in the public mind against Government 


‘paper. But, if it were a new matter, in regart to which 


we were deprived of that intense light of experience which, 
fortunately, we possess, a single view of the proposition 
would at once condemn it forever.’ It is proposed to make 
this Government the creator; centre, and’ controller of the 
circulating medium of the country; to give to it the power 
of regulating the price of every man’s property, and of de- 
ciding, according to its caprice or the exigency of party af- __ 
fairs, whether those who owe money shall pay it according 
to the contract, or doubled, or divided; for the power of 
deciding upon the quantity of money implies all this. All 
this, the dexterity of debate might retort upon us, is pos- 
sessed by banks, if they be permitted to exist. But we have 
the guaranty of their own interest that they will 'be careful 
how that power is exercised, their successful operation 
depending upon the prosperity-of the people; whereas the 
interest of party, the desire for spoils and place have been 
found to control the ‘politics of the country. So deeply felt 
is the danger of combining the political and the moneyed 
power in the same hands, that all parties have in turm-ob= 
jected to the measures of their opponents, by stigmatizing 
them as having this tendency. ‘I'he danger, itis said, of 
the United States Bank is, that the Government may get 
control of the money power. ‘The danger of the pet bank 
system is, that the Government may get control of the 
money power; and, to avoid these dangers, it is proposed to 
give to the Government at ance the whole power to create 
and control the whole money of the country; and this 
without the salutary check which all ages have found to 
reside exclusively in the convertibility of paper into specie. 
This is the great check in the banking system; a check 
which, to be sure, like all human restraints, may occasion- 
ally prove inoperative, when fraud is stimulated by tempta- 
tion, or crime urged by necessity. But have we found 
angels in the shape of Government agents ? 

We all know, sir, by what indirect, crooked means the 
present administration came into power, and what prodi- 
gious agency the usurped and illegitimate control over the 
currency had in effecting it. Confer upon it the power of 
issuing paper money, let Congress assume the power of 
making it, arid do you believe, sir, that the country will 
ever be strong enough to stand up against the Executive ? 
Will not its present waning power, will not its reeling and 
tickety majorities be revived and increased, and its ignomi- 
nious reign, now just about to be closed by the sentence of 
an indignant people, be perpetuated until our institutions 
perish with the vampires that feed upon them? Let those 
who look with favor upon the project of endowing this 
Government with new powers over the currency think a 
moment of the history of the last four years. While the 
currency was regulated by the natural and undisturbed ac- 
tion of the banking system, we had nothing left to desire; 
when the Government undertook the management of it, we 
soon had little left to Jose; and yet the control which the 
Government has had for the last four years is nothing to 
the grant which is suggested of the money-creating power. 
I have before asked, sir, whether all history can furnish an 
example of a sound currency. made by Government paper. 
I now ask, with as much confidence, whether in all history 
a Government can be found assuming the power to make 
its own paper’ answer the ends of money, that it did not 
abuse the power thus assumed? History holda but one 
language, and that proclaims the perils into the midst of 
which we are hurrying. Let us not turn a deaf ear to the 
warnings of past times. I tremble, Mr. President, when I 
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hear my colleague say, ‘‘ There is another and a final rea- 
.80n Which I shall assign against the reunion with the banks. 
‘We have reached a new era with regard to these institu- 
tions.. He who would judge of the future by the past, in 
reference to them, will be wholly mistaken.” I should be 
deeply grieved to think so. I should lament to believe that 
we are so adrift upon an unknown ocean, with an un- 
known heaven above us, that the light of the polar star 
can. no longer reach us, and that our only hope for a safe 
navigation through the perils which beset us is, either in 
trusting blindly to the pilots who have brought us where 
we are, or in following the meteor corruscations of genius, 
which too often dazzle rather than guide. For myself, sir, 
I will continue to look out for, and endeavor to steer my 
course by, the steady light of experience—that light which 
beams from its fixed, unalterable position in the firmament 
of the past, through the misty prejudices and stormy pas- 
sions of the present, showing us the way of safety and de- 
liverance. If I could shut my eyes against this light; if I 
could forego the solemn warnings of experience yet ring- 
ing in my ears, in favor of the revelations of genius, I 
should go nowhere for them with so much confidence as 
to my colleague. But, sir, on the subject of an inconverti- 
ble Government paper the past is too pregnant with moni- 
tions to be disregarded. History has erected warning bea- 
cons on all sides of us. Our colonial, our revolutionary 
history, the old Congress, all the States, concur in exhort- 
ing us to avoid this fatal evil. The constitution has im- 
„bodied and perpetuated the terrors of our ancestors. ‘* No 
State shall issue bills of credit.” In this clause, sir, is de- 
clared the bitter experience of the Revolution. North 
Carolina, my colleague supposes, has furnished an exception 
to the history of her sister States and the world in the suc- 


cess of her Proc. money, as it was called. The history of | they will persist in the same policy. 


that affair makes no exception to the general destiny of 
Government money. Tt fell below par, it embarrassed and 
confused the financial action of the State for very many 
years, and was finally burnt, with three or four times its 
amount in counterfeits, by the 'Treasurer of the State. My 
colleague’s researches have not enabled him to cite any 
other instances than this of the proclamation money of 
North Carolina; and whatever weight this may be entitled 
to, I am persuaded is against his proposition; while the old 
Congress, and, I believe, every one of the revolutionary 
States, afford woful examples of the disastrous futility of 
Government paper. Tt is impossible that it should be other- 
wise; for the primal law, the fundamental principle, the 
living soul of currency, is that it be property, or be readily 
convertible into it. Convertibility makes currency. Paper 
ig money, because it represents property ; and, losing the re- 
Presentative quality, itis but paper, and there is no magic 
in Government to make it otherwise. This necessary in- 
capacity of Government to convert itself into a manufactory 
of money ia one of those limitations upon despotism that 
the friends of freedom cannot too much rejoice in; and 
surely, Mr. President, if the question were whether we 
should, if we could, endow this federative agency with 
such a monstrous power, would we venture upon it? As 
guardians of the rights of the States, as jealous asserters of 
the limited character of this Government, as advocates and 
lovers of free institutions, would we give this tremendous 
power: to this Government? No, sir. If we must have a 
Government paper; if this absorbing and destructive ag- 
grandizement of Government power must be conferred, 
give it to the States, sir, and do not convert this Govern- 
ment Into a money manufactory. Sir, I will not trust this 
Government with such a power, no matter who administers 
it; even if our own wise and pure Washington, (all will 
feel how extravagant the supposition is,) even if he were 
at the head of affairs. Could I then, sir, entrust it to a 
party whose wretched mismanagement and incompetence 
have brought us to this mournful condition? Shall I be 


called upon to confide greater powers over the currency to 
those who, with such powers as they have, have produced 
so much disorder; or, rather, sir, to state the proposition 
truly, shall I entrust them with much power because they 
have ruined us with a little? Those who govern us have 
given testimony of their financial abilities; if we are satis- 
fied with the past, why, sir, pass these bills? 

For one, Mr. President, 1 do not at all share the confi- 
dence in this Government which my colleague avows, I 
look upon it with an habitual distrust and jealousy, sharp- 
ened instead of blunted by recent events. My colleague 
says ‘I rejoice to think that the Executive Department of 
the Government is now so reduced in power and means, 
that it can no longer rely on its influence and patronage to 
secure a majority. Henceforward it can have no hope of 
supporting itself but on wisdom, moderation, patriotism, 
and devoted attachment to the constitution, which, I trust, 
will make it, in its own defence, an ally in effecting the re- 
form which I deem indispensable to the salvation of the 
country and its institutions.” 

T do not participate in these sanguine expectations; I see 
nothing in the proposed measures to quiet my long-estab- 
lished terrors of Executive power. I see before me the same 
men whom I have been all along warring upon—those men 
who have subverted the constitution, and usurped all pow- 
ers—-those men who issued the proclamation against South 
Carolina, who passed the bloody bill, who seized the de- 
posites, who expunged the records of the Senate, who have 
perpetuated their contro}, by using the patronage of. the 
Government and the plundered money of the country, in 
the hands of one President to make his successor. I see 
before me these men avowing, vindicating, and exulting in 
all that they have heretofore done, and proclaiming that 
All this I see, and I 
cannot give them my confidence. Let them resign, let 
them acknowledge their incompetence, and testify in sin- 


i cere repentance, and they may be forgiven for the past. 


But still, Mr. President, I will not trust them for the fu- ` 
ture; I will still be jealous and circumspect, in regard to 
them and to this whole Government. It may be that the 
administration is weakened and stunned for the moment, 
and is terrified that its misdeeds are about to be avenged 
by the indignation of the people. It may be that, like 
sailors in a storm, they will be pious for a moment; but, 
even if this were the case, I should have no great faith in 
their repentance. I do not, however, see any signs of re- 
pentance. I see their terror distinctly enough, but there 
is nothing in their demeanor that would induce. me to se- 
lect them ‘as an ally in effecting reform.” 

With these feelings, therefore, and prejudices, if you 
choose, Mr. President, I do not come to the consideration 
of the Executive measures with a predisposition in their 
favor; but, on the contrary, I am animated with a decided 
disinclination against any project which proposes to endow 
this Government with a new power, or to intrust my rights 
and liberties to the keeping of the newly-enforced ‘* wis- 
dom,” ‘¢ moderation,” ‘* patriotism,” of this administration. 

My colleague states, as a main objection to any connex- 
ion of the Government with the banks, the unsteadiness 
produced in the currency by the action of Government. 
He says: 

“Tt follows as a necessary consequence that, to the ex- 
tent of this influence, the issues of the banks expand and 
contract with the expansion and contraction of the fiscal 
action of the Government; with the increase of its duties, 
taxes, income, and expenditure; with the deposites in its 
vaults, acting as additional capital, and the amount of bank 
notes withdrawn, in consequence, from circulation ; all of 
which must directly affect the amount of their business and 
issues; and bank currency must, of course, partake of all 
those vibrations to which the fiscal action of the Govern- 
ment is necessarily exposed, and, when great and sudden, 
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must expose the system to catastrophes such as we now 
witness. In fact, a more suitable instance cannot be se- 
lected to illustrate the truth of what I assert than the pres- 
ent, as I shall proceed to show.” 

Now, if this be true when the Government is operating 
upon banks which trade on a specie basis, and are cautious 
of their own interests, how much more true is it when the 
Government, divested of all such connexion, and having 
full control of the currency, will expand or contract it, ac- 
cording to its necessities, whims, or party purposes? Iun- 
derstand the proposition to be, that the banks are to be dis- 
continued because their paper partakes of the vibrations to 
which the fiscal action of the Government is exposed. But 
itis obvious that Government paper (that is, a currency 
created by the fiscal action of the Government) will be still 
more immediately and intimately affected by the vibrations 
of that fiscal action than bank paper. ‘he banks are soine 
check upon these fluctuations, which, without that check, 
will necessarily be greater. I can easily conceive that if 
this Government undertakes to decide on the quantity of 
money, or to regulate its issues by law, nothing can be 
more uncertain than its quantity, and therefore value, from 
year to year. If it be regulated on a ratio with the reve- 
nue of the Government, we may estimate the fluctuations 
by the receipts of 1836, compared to those of 1837. Or, 
if it be submitted entirely to the discretion of this Govern- 
ment, let the various opinions at the present moment, in 
regard both to the quantity of money in circulation, and to 
the quantity which is necessary for circulation, teach us a 
lesson of caution, ‘The administration party at this mo- 
ment suppose that the country laborg under a redundant 
circulation, and, if it controlled the currency, would imme- 
diately curtail it; while, perhaps, the better opinion is, that 
the money in circulation is hardly equal to the wants of 
the country. 

I cannot but think, Mr. President, that my colleague 
habitually overrates the influence of the fiscal action of the 
Government upon the currency, in regard to the expansion 
or contraction of it, and especially if he be correct in sup- 
posing that the income of this Government is now reduced 
to an economical standard, and that the Executive will 
sustain itself only by wise, patriotic, and moderate meas- 
ures. He supposes that the Government has power to 
make an incunvertible paper money circulate, which I con- 
ceive to be beyond the power of any Government; and this 
idea secins in part to result from what I consider a miscon- 
ception he has fallen into as to the credit which sustains 
bank notes. He supposes that this credit is conferred to a 
great extent by the Government making them receivable 
in public dues, which he illustrates by stating that if the 
Government would say that it would take in payment of 
its dues the notes of any beggar in the streets, such notes 
would bo current. I do not think they would be current, 
unless the duos of the Government were unlimited, or the 
notes of the beggar limited. If, as I have endeavored to 
show, a Government cannot make its own notes circulate 
at pat, it cannot make a beggars. ‘The case of the beg- 
gar would be analogous to that of the banks, if the Gov- 
ernment said that it would take his notes as long as he 
continued to pay specie, which is the language of the reso- 
lution of 1816 to the banks. The endorsement of the Gov- 
ernment on the bank notes was not ‘receivable in public 
dues,” but ‘receivable in public dues as long as specie can 
be got for it.” The efficacy of such an endorsement to 
confer credit is not very perceptible. The convertibility of 
the note makes it good without the endorsement; nor does 
the withdrawal of the endorsement injure its credit. The 
pet banks were not in better credit than the rest of the 
banks, nor did the withdrawal of the Government from all 
bank paper whatsoever strike down its credit. When the 
banks suspended, the Government withdrew its counte- 
nance, and yet the notes maintained, and still maintain, 
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their credit, and this, too, when the Government has not 
only withdrawn its credit, but is waging a war of extermi- 
nation against the banks. The community believes in the 
ultimate convertibility of the bank notes, and therefore 
trusts to them; and believing, moreover, that the prospect of 
that convertibility was improved by the act which made the 
Government withdraw its credit from them, the general 
credit was enhanced by it. Sir, let those who conceive 
that there is magic in the Government touch to confer or 
to take away credit, look to the recent history of the United 
States Bank, whose bills have been ‘‘every where at 
home,” while the Government has been waging war against 
them all over the world. Amidst all the ruin which that 
war has occasioned, amidst the prostration of so much 
wealth, and the loss of so much credit, with a distressed 
people and a bankrupt Government, the credit of that bank 
is yet untainted, and its successor, under the wise and 
honest management of Mr. Biddle, is, by general consent, 
ready now to redeem you fr.im your difficulties, and would 
be appealed to, but for that pride of opinion which prefers 
to suffer rather than acknowledge an error, especially when 
the suffering is that of the public, and the error that of the 
individual. 

Mr. President, I deprecate this mad and ferocious war- 
fare against any of the institutions of the country, against 
the United States Bank formerly, against the State banks 
now. It does not appear to me that this root and branch 
policy, this tearing up things established, to supply their 

laces with new theories, however neatly constructed, or 
carefully elaborated, is the part of prudenco and wisdom. 
My nature and habits of thought, confirmed by the terrible 
experience of the last four years, make me a conservative. 
I hesitate at every proposition to destroy, that you may 
build again, If any of our institutions have suffered dam- 
age, let us repair them; if any portion of the vast edifice 
of our prosperity has been injured, let us with a cautious 
and reverend hand restore what has been lost, strengthen 
what remains, adjust the proportions, if you choose, pro- 
ceeding in all with a sedate and steady purpose of not 
weukening the deep foundations. Let us not, sir, with a 
fantastic caprice tear down the solid, and let me say glori- 
ous fabric of our prosperity, that we may try, by as futile 
a device as the lamp of Aladdin, to build up another in one 
night, of fairy marble, and gold, and gems. 

H is tho part of statesmen to deal with the circumstances 
around them. In the closet of a philosopher, in the desk 
of a professor, speculation may discuss what is best, and 
genius indulge its aspirations for the ‘‘chief good;” but 
the practical politician is fenced around by inexorable ne- 
cessities. He has to deal with things, not with ideas, He 
must control, not create. He must govern himself by the 
circumstances amidst which he finds himself, use the in- 
struments that are presented to him, and be content with 
such results as he can attain, without attempting such as 
he can imagine. The genius and temper of Nopolean 
might aspire to a different destiny; but ours, thank God, is 
humbler and safer. We administer a limited Government 
for free and self-willed States, whose bidding and whoss 
business we are to do. They have placed us their ser- 
vants in the midst of a great banking system; a system of 
credit, surrounding, pervading, and penetrating the whole 
body politie. 

Mr. President, we must conform to our condition, we 
must work upon the platform prepared for us, we must use 
the materials furnished to our hands. It is in vain to try 
to extricate ourselves from the condition of our existence. 
We have not the strength ((iod forbid that we should have 
it!) to disconnect ourselves from the circumstances in which 
the States place us. And if we attempt to tear ourselves 
loose from them, there may be much suffering, a struggle, 
an agony; but you will have at length to come back to 
your allegiance, aud content yourself with reform instead 
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of revolution. > Let us, then, wisely and at-once, begin to | plan: by which they might: enhance their salaries, by a 
correct, control, regulate, modify, adjust, do any thing but | traffic in dishonored Government paper. It was in this 
destroy.: as fd ae ne way that a pretext was obtained for this second removal of 
An 1834, Mr. President, I entertained the same senti- | the deposites, and for a declaration of war against the State 
ments.. I found all the great interests of the country im- | banks, as formerly against the United States Bank. But 
plicated so.thoroughly, with the banking system, that to tear | for this ingenious device, this. stroke of financial diplomacy, 
them. apart at. once would destroy every thing, and there- | we, sir, in all probability, should not have been here; and, 
fore I acquiesced in:the proposal. of my. distinguished col- | by the regular meeting of Congress, a renewed prosperity, 
league. for the purpose of making a cautious experiment, | returning confidence, and the certainty of an early resump-: 
to ascertain the extent to which the banking system could i tion of specie payments, might have spared us the anxious 
be contracted or modified, so as to reject.as much evil and | deliberations which now oppress us.. The country, con- 
secure as much good as it was capable of. It was then | scious of its own immense resources, and confiding in. its: 
proposed to use the United States Bank, rechartering it | own vast energies, would have even now been looking for 
for this purpose; that instrument is no longer within our | the natural dawn-of day, but that the Treasury interposed 
reach; but here are the-State banks still, and why not use | its huge and darkening bulk, not only giving no light itself, 
them for the purpose of an experimental reform? They | but intercepting that which otherwise would. have been 
are in the best condition imaginable for. that purpose. If | cheering us now. It was competent to the administration 
tho fiscal connexion of this Government with the banks | to have sustained and kept alive the wounded confidence of 
gives it any portion.of the control supposed, it may be used | the country, by the easiest method in the world, if its pur- 
to. induce the banks to limit their issues and extend the | pose had not been other than the country’s good. Tf the 
specie basis; in short to induce them to do whatever was | President had recalled the ‘Treasury order in compliance 
proposed to he effected by the recharter of the United States | with the wish of Congress, if he had said a word of kind- 
Bank in 1834. My colleague, however, discriminates our | ness towards the banks, if he had disavowed. his -imputed 
present condition from what it was in 1834, by stating that | hostility to credit and commérce, and chartered rights, if, 
now we are disconnected from banking, and were not then. | above all, he had forborne to urge the wild and impracti- 
I cannot perceive the accuracy of this distinction, either in | cable theories of his message, the natural springs of our 
law or fact. It is perfectly obvious that the States and the | prosperity would before now have begun to develop their 
people are more involved at this moment with the banks | recovered elasticity; and I believe, sir, that, even now, if 
than they were in 1834. Ag to this Government, in 1834, | we would adjourn to day, and go home, having done. 
its deposites were withdrawn from. the United States Bank, | nothing, we shall assemble at the constitutional time, under. 
and, as far as law was concerned, were nowhere—the lan- | auspices so much better than the present, that.very few 
guage of the day was ‘‘that there was no Treasury, that | will be disposed to resort to the desperate surgery recom- 
the money was in the breeches pocket of the Government.” | mended in the message. 
There was no law as there now is, making the banks de- Let me, Mr. President, put a not improbable case. Sup- 
positories and fiscal agents. At this time the banks have | pose we assemble here, and find the banks paying specie, 
large Government deposites in their possession, which are | or upon the eve of doing so: will any one, then, propose 
daily drawn upon ; and, the resolution of 1816 being un- |to repeal the joint resolution of 1816, for the purpose of 
repealed, the banks can at any moment compel the Treas- | rejecting bills of specie-paying banks, and receiving gold - 
uror to receive their notes by resuming specie payment. | and silver? . I speak of nothing now, but of the divorce 
Besides this, there are, by the Secretary’s report, six bauks | of the Government from convertible bills, which is the 
yot used as Government agents and depositories. It ap- | great divorce insisted upon—the question of the deposites 
pears, therefore, that both in law and in fact, the Govern- | being another and different affair. What I ask is, whe- - 
nent is less disconnected from the banks than in 1834! ther any one will propose, in the midst of solvent banks 
And here, Mr. President, permit me to say one word on | and convertible paper, tô insist upon specie? To what 
the: subject of the. partial disconnexion which. has been | end, if specie and paper be of equal value, as they are by 
effected by the Secretary of the Treasury. But for the | the terms of the proposition? and so, too, in regard to any 
perverse and blundering policy which has characterized | other kind of money it may be in contemplation to create. 
his agency in this matter, as in all of his official acts, we | Is your continental moncy to be equal to the money of ths 
should not have been brought here at this time. I do not | people? Then it is useless. Is it better? ‘Then it is a 
speak, sit, of the manner in which he habitually miscal- ; tax upon the people to buy it. Is it worse? Then it is a 
culates and confounds the public revenue, or of the absurd | curse to the country, and a disgrace to the Government. 
and. mischievous execution of the deposite law, or of the | But for the suspension of specie payments, which I con- 
pernicious fluctuations and embatrassments produced by | tend was, in itself, a wise and proper measure, and full of 
his intermeddling with the exchanges, or of his execrable | salutary results, there would be no pretence for the indul- 
Treasury order, in regard to the public lands; but I allude | genco of this rabid passion for experiment; the fiscal ope- 
to his immediate agency in producing difficulties between | rations of the Government would have gone on; its re- 
this Government and the banks. When the banks. sus- | duced revenue would have been found to be to a great ex- 
pended specie payments, the act immediately reassured | tent innocuous; experience would have pointed ont and 
public confidence, as was proved by the rise of stocks; in- | effected restraints upon the tendency to excess of the 
dividual transactions with the banks were continued, and | banking system; and the administration, weak frum the 
private deposites increased, until at this moment there is | manner in which it came in, weak from the load of mis- 
more money on deposite in the banks than ever was at any | deeds which it inherited, and has added to, and woak from 
former period—than which nothing could more strongly | incompetency, would have been compelled to permit the: 
indicate public confidence. In this state of things, had the | passage of laws to guard against a mischievous use of the 
Secretary of the Treasury permitted the oflice-holders of | revenue. But the present occasion is seized upon to drive 
the Government to go on as every other individual in the | us into new experiments, and made the pretext for a revo- 
community was content to do, they would have received | lution in the monetary system of the country, by foree of 
their quarter salaries as usual, and the disbursements of | a single, sudden, and sweeping act of legislation. Nor, 
the. Government would have been made as usual; but he | Mr. President, is the violence of the measure more objec- 
thought proper to issue a sort of.cireular to office-holders, | tionable than its delusiveness.. It purports to be a hard- 
as he had. formerly done to receivers, virtually enjoining | money project, while in truth it is the merest paper pro- 
them to receive nothing but specie, and putting them on a ject that has ever been dreamed of since the continental 
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Congress—an inconvertible paper, which, if it circulates 
at all, must expel specie exactly to the extent of its circu- 
lation. : 

But there is one point of view, in which, as a Southern 
Senator, this resolution of the whole money of the country 
into a Government paper syctem strikes me with appalling 
terror. It is, that it establishes a centralization of the mon- 
eyed transactions of the Government and the country in 
New York, which will enhance the wealth, commerce, and 
political power of that already too powerful city, to such an 
extent as to make the other States of the Union provincial 
dependencies upon it. Already by the operation of perma- 
nent causes, and the action of this Government, there is a 
great ascendency acquired by that city. It cannot be other- 
wise, perhaps ; all systems must have a centre. In every 
community, or association of communities, there is a cen- 
tripetal tendency of the moneyed, and commercial transac- 
tions. ‘This is, of the nature of things, a law of society. 
New York, therefore, is, by necessity, the commercial em- 
porium of the United States as long as we are the United 
States ; but nothing can be more unwise or preposterous, 
nothing can be more unjust to the Southern States especi» 
ally, than for this Federal Government to increase by its 
policy this absorbing centralization. Already the receipts 
and disbursements of the Government are in one section, 
and we of the South have felt the disastrous effects of it; 
but when New York is made the pivot upon which the cir- 
culation of the whole country turns, what will be our con- 
dition? Itis said that the banking system has a tendency 
to centralization, but it has also a centrifugal tendency. 
South Carolina has her banks, with their centre at Charles- 
ton; abolish them, give us the Government money, (and it 
matters not whether it be specie or continental paper, ) and 
South Carolina has nothing of her own; she is consolida- 
ted upon New York, which is necessarily the centre of the 
General Government money transactions. The result is 
inevitable, and will be utterly ruinous. In whatever as- 
pect I regard this project, whether I consider the political 
consolidation which results from the power of manufactur- 
ing money by this Government, or the financial and com- 
mercial cons lidation which results from the fact that New 
York must be the centre of the system, or the nature of the 
currency which is to be created, it is, in my judgment, lia- 
ble to insuperable objections. 

The rejection in the receipt of the revenue of the notes 
of specie-paying banks is the great revolution proposed by 
the present measure: this is intended as the vital stab to 
the banks; it is to be a standing discredit of those institu- 
lions, and the excuse for the Government to issue paper of 
its own to supersede theirs. The suh-Treasury system is 
less decisive and far-reaching. The currency established 
by law since 1816 was that of the bills of specie-paying 
banks; but the State banks have been used as depositories 
a much shorter time. Until recently the United States 
Bank had custody of the public funds; after that, the State 
banks and the States, by the deposite act; and at present 
they are in the hands of Government agents. The policy 
proposed by the bill under discussion is, that when the 
revenue is received in specie, or in such paper as by law 
may be directed, (viz: Government paper,) it shall be re- 
tained in the custody of Government agents throughout the 
country. 

It is this new mode of custody by individuals, instead of 
by banks, and, as a corollary from it, the disbursements by 
individuals, which constitute what is called the stib-Treas- 
ury system. Hitherto it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to keep as distinct as possible the business of collect- 
ing, keeping, and disbursing the public money, for the ob- 
vious purpose of multiplying responsibilities and imposing 
cheeks. "This sure and long-established policy of separa- 
ting these functions is now proposed tobe abandoned, 
and they are all to be blended in the hands of near ten 
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thousand different individuals in various parts of the Uni- 
ted States. And why is this fundamental change propo- 
posed? What is required in determining on the proper 
custody of the public money is, that it be kept cheaply and 
safely ; and if the Government interest alone is to be con- 
sidered, (upon which supposition the whole policy is found- 
ed,) when safety and cheapness are provided for, all is done 
that the Government need do. If the doctrine so strongly 
urged in favor of other branches of this proposed policy, 
that the Government must take care of itself, and let the 
people take care of themselves, be correct, then it is obvious 
that when your money is safely and cheaply deposited, you 
must look no farther ; its effects upon the banks, upon the 
currency, upon the general welfare, are events put beyond 
the scope of your purposes or your powers, and are rejected 
by the fundamental principle on which your whole systém 
rests, viz: that you have nothing to do with the currency. 
If it be your duty to reject a safe and cheap keeping of the 
public money because it will operate injuriously upon the 
banking system and the currency, then you are bound 
to avoid any other measure which is likely to produce that 
effect. Your first proposition proceeds upon the ground 
that the Government must take care of itself, and not look 
to the right or left in doing so. Your second proposition 
proceeds on the opposite ground, viz: that you must regu- 
late your Treasury with a special view to the banks and 
the currency. Your plea for hard money is, that it is safest 
for the Government—safety is your object, then keep your 
hard money when you get it where it will be safe ; but this 
you will not do. You will carry one part of your policy 
on the ground of safety of the Government, and the other 
on the ground of love of the people. 

I have assumed, Mr. President, that the custody of the 
public moneys is safer in the banks than in the hands of 
Executive officers. Does any man doubt it; or has any 
one, even in the fury of that tirade against banks which 
constitutes the staple of every administration speech, ven. 
tured to say that the custody of these funds by the banks 
is not as perfectly safe as moral and physical agency can 
make any thing? In the midst of the general distress and 
insolvency which press upon the country, I am not aware 
that any thing has been lost by your confidence in the 
banks ; but, sir, if your enormous revenue had been accu- 
mulated in the hands of ten thousand individuals during 
the recent rage for speculation and the consequent crash, 
where would your money have been? '[he experience of 
the Government is conclusive. It has trusted banks a 
thousand times more than individual agents, and has lost a 
hundred times as much by individuals as by banks. Why, 
sir, in that department of the sub-Treasury which is to be 
conducted by the postmasters, there are now, by a report 
from the Postmaster General, some two or three thou- 
sand defaulters. Banks are created with complex checks 
and responsibilities, for the purpose of keeping and man- 
aging money; and all this is done in the first instance, 
and afterwards superintended in its operation, by those 
whose direct interest it is to have it well done. On what 
different principles are Government offices filled? They 
are yielded to the arts of solicitation, given to a needy 
kinsman or a subtle tool, or, to avow at once the great prin- 
ciple of appointments, they are given for political purposes. 
This power of appointment is the great, the destructive 
branch of patronage which it is now proposed to increase 
to an enormous extent, and to strengthen by the whole 
money of the Government. 

At the moment that the Government proposes to declare, 
by act of Congress, that banks are unsafe depositories of its 
money, al] the moncy-holders of the country are contradict- 
ing the aspersion. ‘The private deposites in the banks were 
never greater than at this moment, and vastly exceed your 
revenue. Merchants, artisans, agriculturists keep their 
money in the banks; every individual here, who by word 
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or act denies that the Government money is safe with the 
banks, contradicts himself by keeping his own money there. 
The most cautious and wily money-holder in the country 
will not trust his money to his own custody, but carries it 
to the banks; and yet you would delude us with the vain 
and presumptuous idea that you will get men more true to 
the Government than men are to themselves. Where every 
private individual intrusts his own money, let the Govern- 
ment confide its funds; and this will be the result even 
with your sub-Treasury scheme; for, if your agents be 
honest and faithful, they will carry the money to the banks 
for safe-keeping, under the conviction that it is safer in 
the banks thanin their own hands. In such an event what 
do you gain by these intermediate agencies between you 
and the banks? Why, sir, you gain this: a new elec- 
tioneering office-holder, with means in his hands of influ- 
encing the banks. You give to the Executive the use of the 
money on hand, without any trammel of law to restrain him. 

If your sub-Treasury be robbed, shall your sub-Treas- 
urer and his securities lose the money? If your sub-Treas- 
ury be burnt, and your funds with it, shall the poor officer 
and his poor securities bear the loss? You well know, sir, 
how subject the Post Office and Treasury Departments are 
to conflagration; against all this the banks guaranty you. 

Then, sir, as to the expense, ‘Thus far the custody of 
the money by the banks has cost nothing; nay, has been 
a source of income to the Government, for they have paid 
for the privilege of keeping the money. General deposites 
in bank would cost you nothing, because the banks are 
willing to take care of the public money for certain inci- 
dental advantages resulting from it. And here lies, Mr. 
President, the paramount objection to the use of the banks 
as Government agents. Jt is said that these ‘incidental 
advantages” to the banks are injurious to the currency, 
and increase the power of the Government, by the control 
it gives it over the currency. ‘The principle upon which 
this objection rests is, that there should be no intermediate 
use of the public money between its collection and dis- 
bursement. The principle isa new one; for the last thirty 
years it has been thought politic that the large sums of 
money always in the hands of the Government should not 
be entirely dead to a country so much in want of capital 
as this; but that, cither in the hands of the United States 
Bank or the State banks, it might be banked upon as pri- 
vate deposites are, Thus the country did not suffer the 
loss of the Government revenue between its receipt and 
disbursement, but portions perpetually returned to the com- 
munity to stimulate enterprise. By this process the Gov- 
ernment lost nothing, and the people gained. If the Gov- 
ernment has a regular sum of twelve millions on hand, it 
is twelve millions permanently abstracted from the capital 
of the country. Now, it is said that the Government has 
no right to permit an intermediate use of its money ; true, 
but it has no right to keep on hand twelve millions. The 
theory, to be sure, js, that money is collected to be paid out 
again, and not to be kept on hand or used until it be used for 
the legislative objects of disbursement; but, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, it must accumulate, and, being accu- 
mulated, the policy has heretofore been to turn that aceu- 
mulation to some account for the country. 

But, it is said, this intermediate use, if entrusted to the 
banks, creates a political influence, and -disturbs the cur- 
rency of the country. 
ous effects would be hereafter diminished, by the re- 
duced income and economical expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment, and regulated by the ‘virtue, moderation, and 
wisdom,” which are expected from the Executive. The 
evil would undoubtedly be much less than heretofore; 
and, I think, infinitely less than that which will result 
from filling the country with salaried agents of the Govern- 
ment, wielding immense masses of money, for private or 
party purposes. General deposite in the banks, with the 


If this be true, these deleteri- 


obvious dangers which I recognise as belonging to it, I do 
not think comparable to the enhancement of Executive 
power and danger to the currency resulting from the sub- 
Treasury scheme. But there is an obvious mode of se- 
curing all the advantages I have attributed to the custody 
of the revenue by the banks, and of avoiding all the evils 
which are said to be apprehended. This mode, sir, is to 
make special deposites in the State banks. By special 
deposites is understood to be that deposite which the bank 
receives to keep, and not to use for banking purposes; and 
to return the identical thing to the depositor when drawn 
for. For this species of custody, from which the bank de- 
rives no benefit, some small recompense might be demand- 
ed, and given, not amounting to an assignable fraction of 
the cost of the sub-Treasury. By this means, the banks 
would do with the public money precisely what the law 
would impose upon the sub-Treasurer ; and which would 
be more likely to fulfil the law—the bank or the individ- 
ual? Which would the community trust? Which would 
you, or I, or any body trust? The bank, by possibility, 
might violate its obligations and commit a fraud. Are you 
safe in the hands of an underling party intriguer, who re- 
ceives office, it may be, under the General Government, 
as the reward for his treachery to his own State ? 

I shall, Mr. President, as soon as it is in order, move 
an amendment to the bill before us, providing for the spe- 
cial deposites of the moncy in the State banks. 

Sir, it is said that this Government should not entrust 
its money to institutions over which it has no control. 
The proposition amounts to this: that the Government 
has not power enough over the banks to protect its own 
interest; and yet, in the same breath, it is contended that 
to allow this Government to use those banks will endow it 
with a power over them dangerous to the country. The 
propositions neutralize cach other. But I am not discon- 
tented to see this Government using State agencies as far 
as they are fit for its purposes. lam not averse to some 
little control, on the part of the States, over the moneyed 
power of this Government. Tt is one of the recommenda- 
tions to my system, that the Government has not so much 
control over the banks as over its sub-Treasuries. ‘I'he 
policy I propose, Mr. President, is simple, obvious, and 
dictated by our actual condition; it is to encourage the 
banks to resume specie payments, to receive, in discharge 
of Government dues, notes of specie banks, and to make 
special deposites in the State banks of your revenue, when 
collected. 

Thus we conform ourselves to our condition; thus we 
acquiesce in the business habits of the country ; thus we 
use the institutions provided to our hands; thus we pre- 
serve all that experience has proved to be good, and reform 
what experience has shown to require it. Thus, sir, we 
avoid the jeopardy of revolution ; we escape the terrors of 
revolution, we escape the terrors of experiment—a word 
which, in the mouth of this administration, should appal 
the heart of every lover of his country. Let me examine 
for a moment, Mr. President, this sub. Treasury experi- 
ment. My colleague has objected to the name of sub- 
Treasury. Sir, it is a misnomer—Government bank is its 
true name. From the first moment of its existence, it 
will be, as I solemnly believe it is intended to be, a Treas- 
ury bank, thoroughly equipped and calculated for Govern- 
ment and paity purposes, and devised as the only means 
of preserving the ascendency of the party which has so 
long abused our patience. The course of proceeding is ob- 
vious and has been avowed. For disbursements in one 
part of the country, where the Government has no money, 
its sub-Freasurer draws a bill on another where there is 
money. This bill is paid to the Government creditor, or 
sold for funds to pay him with, and is thus put into circu- 
lation. The sub-treasurer at Orleans is thus a cashier of 
the branch at Orleans, who issucs a bill payable at the 
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mother bank at New York. Thus the circulation of bills 
is established—bills issued upon the faith of specie or Gov- 
ernment paper, in the hands of the sub-treasruers. Or if 
we are to consider the scheme as a whole, without refer- 
ence to the parts, then the case is this: the Treasury 
draws a bill upon itself, and puts it into circulation, paya- 
ble on demand. Now in what does this differ from a bank 
bill? It is obvious that this process makes the sub-Treas- 
ury a bank of issue and circulation; but is it also a bank 
of discount? The Government has funds in New York, 
and desires to have them transferred to Chicago; by what 
process is it to be done? Why, it discounts a bill of ex- 
change on some merchant who has funds at Chicago, and 
pays him for it, either in New York or by a Treasury 
draft on Boston. In this consists the whole mystery of 
banking. The Government exchanges its credit for the 
credit of an individual, as in ordinary cases the bank does, 
And, sir, it is curious to remark how much more complete 
this system is than the first effort of the banking system. 
The origin of banking was this: specie was deposited, and 
certificates issued of the deposite, which were thrown into 
circulation, and upon presentation were paid. The keep- 
ers of the specie soon ascertained that these certificates re- 
turned in sums and at periods which might be calculated 
with great precision, and that only a small portion of them 
were presented for payment. Under these circumstances, 
the keepers abstracted two-thirds of the money confided to 
them, and were not detected for eighty years. This was 
the beginning of banking. The sub-Treasury system ig 
far more advanced, and the sub-Treasurers no doubt will 
be equally skilful with the Dutch directors. 

As our monetary system is now and has always been 
organized, there have been large moneyed and commercial 
institutions co-operating with private individuals, in con- 
ducting the exchanges of the country. ‘The regulation 
and conducting of exchanges is a matter of infinite conse- 
quence in a commercial community, and of fearful influ- 
ence if confided to direct political control. By the pro- 
posed system, you establish Executive agents through the 
country, who, having command of Government funds, go 
into the exchange market with irresistible power, and con- 
trol this great branch of commerce, without risk or respon- 
sibility. To this huge banking apparatus, to this un- 
checked control over domestic exchanges, add to the Gov- 
ernment the power of manufacturing paper money at its 
own pleasure ; and will any man say that this is a confed- 
erated Government? No, sir, it is a consolidated, money 
Government, holding its tyrannical court in Wall street ; 
for to Wall street are all its tendencies. It has been said 
that the United States Bank, established in Philadelphia, 
has a tendency to centralism it is said that the banking 
system of the States, with a bank in every village and 
hamlet, has a tendency to centralism; but what. is all 
this to that irresistible centralism which will be given to 
New York, when, to her present political banking and 
commercial power, you add the all-absorbing influence of 
this new machinery; which, operating with the undis- 
turbed force of singleness and identity, brings every thing 
within her already too powerful grasp? 


I cannot but consider, Mr. President, the policy pro- ` 


posed by the message as the very opposite of the true poli- 
cy of the Government. We should reform our system, 
not crush it; we should deal with the circumstances 
around us, not attempt a new creation. We should not 
endeavor to effect an entire disruption of the ties which 
bind up our financial destiny with that of the States and 
the people, but try to regulate them, for mutual benefit— 
try to make the banks subserve the just ends of this Gov- 
ernment, while they are permitted to perform what the 
States created them for. It is said that the experiment 
has failed, and ought not to be again attempted. Mr. 
President, the great experiment which has failed is that 


. 


which the country has made with,this administration ; that 
is the fatal experiment, and that the disastrous failure; 
that is the experiment which it is madness to expect suc- 
cess from. To cheek and control and contradict and beat 
down this administration would effect more for the country 
in producing the true remedy for its disasters, than any 
thing else that can be done. The remedy which the case 
requires is confidence. Restore confidence, and you rein- 
state prosperity; conquer the administration, and you re- 
store confidence. All its principles of finance have been 
wrong, violent, and preposterous. All men of property 
distrust it and its projects. If the great object of the ven- 
geance and acrimony of the administration, if the reviled 
and denounced Mr. Biddle were to-day called to the head 
of the Treasury, in the place of Mr. Woodbury, it would 
in ten days add more than a hundred millions to the value 
of the property of the country; it would loosen those im- 
mense deposites now locked up in the banks, and send 
them abroad into the community; it would dissipate like 
a cloud the gloom from men’s minds. It would do all 
this, because the community has confidence in the wisdom, 
integrity, and honor, of that persecuted gentleman. We 
need not expect the happiness of such a case as I have 
supposed ; but we may, if we choose, revive confidence by 
other means—by our moderation ; by our caution of enter- 
ing on new experiments; by avoiding warfare upon the 
moneyed institutions of the country ; by showing that we 
feel deep sympathy for the sufferings of the community, 
and are willing to contribute within our sphere to their al- 
leviation, and to take our share of the burden. Above all, 


į sir, let us deal tenderly and cautiously with this most deli- 


cate matter of currency ; and when we have manifested 
such a temper and such purposes, confidence will be re- 
stored. 

{Before Mr. Pausrow had concluded his remarks, the 
whole of which are given above, he yielded the floor for a 
motion for adjournment; and the Senate ‘accordingly ad- 
journed. ] 


SATURDAY, Seprewsen 30. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented three memorials from citi- 
zens of the city and county of Philadelphia, remonstrating 
against the annexation of Texas to the Union. 

Also, one of the same kind from a number of citizens of 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

All of which petitions were laid on the table. 

Mr. PRESTON took this occasion to state that an at- 
tempt would be made hereafter to exclude such petitions 
from the two Houses of Congress as had relation to the 
subject of slavery, the Southern delegation and the South- 
ern portion of the country being determined to resist their 
reception; and that, at as carly a day as was consistent 
with the proceedings of Congress, a motion would be made 
to that effect, for the purpose of testing the opinion of the 
country and of Congress on this subject; and that he (Mr. 
P.) stood pledged that the question should be presented 
here. 

SUB-TREASURY BILL. 

The Senate then again took up the sub-Treasury bill, 
with Mr. Catnoun’s amendment. 

Mr. PRESTON resumed the floor in continuation of 
the remarks he commenced yesterday, and spoke about 
three hours, in reply to his colleague [Mr. Carneun,] and 
other members who had advocated the sub. Treasury and 
hard-money schemes. [His remarks are given entire in 
preceding pages. ] ; 

Mr. BROWN said, in rising to address the Senate, after 
the very able and luminous investigation which the subject 
then before them had undergone, he did so from no vain 
expectation that he should be able, by any thing he might 
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say, to impart any new interest to the debate, which had 
been listened to so attentively, or to add any thing of force 
to the argument by which it had been sustained. The ac- 
knowledged importance of the question they were called on 
to decide, the powerful influence it would exert on the fu- 
ture destinies of the country, either for good or evil, and 
the deep interest felt in relation to it by the citizens of the 
State which he in part represented, would, he trusted, ex- 
cuse him for presenting some of the leading‘considerations 
which would govern his course on that occasion. 

Before, however, he entered into an examination of the 
merits of the proposed measure, he would notice very brief- 
ly some observations that had fallen from several Senators 
who had preceded him in the debate. The honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pazsrox,] who has 
just taken his seat, in the commencement of his remarks, 
had alleged that the late Bank of the United States had 
been constantly the subject of reference, by those who had 
spoken in this body in defence of the measures of the ad- 
ministration, and had deprecated its introduction into this 
debate, as tending to make up an erroneous issue before 
the country. It surely could not have escaped the obser- 
vation of that gentleman, that the course of the late admin- 
istration, in relation to that institution, had been severely 
arraigned by many of those who were politically associated 
with him in the progress of the present discussion, Thus 
invited by the political friends of that gentleman, in some 
measure, to bring into review the character and conduct of 
that institution, it could not justly be complained of, either 
by them or himself, that the invitation had been accepted, 
and that some reminisences had been called up, not, per- 
haps, the most gratifying to its friends, and but little caleu- 
lated to recommend it to the public favor. 

While, said Mr. B., the gentleman evinces so much 
anxiety that we should avoid making false issues before the 
country, is he quite certain that he is not himself obnox- 
ious to the same charge? When he imputes to the ad- 
ministration and its supporters, the design of attempting to 
establish an exclusive metallic currency throughout the 
country, is he certain that he presents the question fairly ? 
Does he, when he represents them as entering on a crusade 
to annihilate the State banks, and destroy the paper sys- 
tem, make up an impartial isime? He was well aware 
that many of the opponents of the administration had used 
no ordinary industry, for some time past, to produce the 
impression on the public mind, that it was a part of its sys- 
tem of policy to attempt the introduction of an exclusive 
metallic currency. ‘he friends of a national bank, had 
been especially distinguished for their untiring zeal, in en- 
deavoring to create this impression, no doubt hoping to 
profit by the apprehensions and distrusts which they ex- 
pected to engender in the public mind, by the use of it 
against those in power. Neither the Jate administration, 
nor the present, had, on any occasion, promulgated this as 
a part of its policy. Neither, he was entirely confident, 
had, at any time, entertained a design so utterly visionary 
and impracticable in the present condition of the country. 
How, he would ask, could any well-informed person be- 
lieve, for a single moment, that such was the design of 
those now in authority, when the Federal Gevernment was 
entirely powerless to accomplish, by legislation, any such 
purpose? The States had been in the undisturbed exer- 
cise of the right to incorporate banking institutions, from 
the adoption of the Federal constitution down to the pres- 
ent time, A right now universally conceded by all parties, 
and which none were disposed to call into question. Con- 
gress could not, therefore, interpose its authority, either to 
suppress existing institutions, or to prevent the establish- 
ment of new ones, and could only exercise some indirect 
control over them through its revenue laws. Notwith- 
standing the insuperable difficulties which stood in the way 
of such an attempt, as well as from the want of constitu- 


——— = 
tional powerin Congress to effect it, as its own absolute 
inexpediency, yet we daily heard attributed to the adminis- 
tration, as a part of its policy, the intention to destroy the 
banking institutions of the country, and to substitute in 
their stead an entire metallic currency. Although the 
power of Congress was impotent for such purposes of de- 
struction as were imputed, yet apprehensions were gravely 
expressed, here and elsewhere, that some such deep design 
was in agitation against the entire paper system, and that 
the country was to be visited with ruin and desolation, in 
all its branches of business and industry. 

Mr. B. said he thought gentlemen might well dismiss 
all apprehensions which they seem to entertain for the safe- 
ty of that system, as the danger, in his opinion, was much 
greater of its extending its power over the country, than of 
its being restrained within any reasonable limits. It had 
acquired a power, he feared, stronger than the Government, 
and above the control of the people themselves; a power 
which, if it remained unchecked, would, in his opinion, 
eventually overthrow our republican form of Government. 

The friends of the administration had been reproached 
by the same gentleman, in no very measured terms, with 
having abandoned the State banks at this, the period of 
their greatest difficulty, and with having practised bad faith 
towards them, by refusing longer to employ them as depos- 
itories of the public revenue. 

This charge was particularly applicable, said Mr. B., to 
the banks, and not to the Government. It was they who had 
abandoned the Government, and violated the trust reposed 
in them. By refusing to pay over large sums of the pub- 
lic money intrusted to them, they had deprived it, so far as 
depended on them, of the means necessary to conduct its 
ordinary operations. Jn having done this, they had volun- 
tarily changed the relation which they had before stood in 
to the Government, and had incurred a forfeiture of their 
right to a longer continuance as its fiscal agents, under a 
provision of the deposite act. In this condition of things, 
when the trust reposed in them had been so grossly abused, 
was there any thing to justify the reproaches which were 
thus attempted to be cast on the friends of the administra- 
tion, because they-could not again give the banks their 
confidence, and place the Government again in a situation 
to be embarrassed by them? The gentleman who had pre- 
ferred these charges, seemed to adopt a rule which was the 
very reverse of that generally acted on in such cases. Pre- 
cisely in proportion as the banks have abused the trust con- 
fided to them, does he give them his confidence, and insist 
on their unworthiness to be continued as the depositories of 
the public money. When an individual employed an agent 
to transact his business, a flagrant abuse of the trust confi- 
ded to him, was the best of reasons for his dismission. 

Those in opposition seemed, on the present occasion, to 
discard this valuable rule, founded as it was in common 
prudence ; and the very banks not long since so unceasing- 
ly denounced by them as wholly unfit to take charge of the 
public moneys, has suddenly become worthy of all confi- 
dence. The pet banks, as the gentleman from South Car- 
olina had designated them, had cause to congratulate them- 
selves that they had been so ably defended at this time by 
him, who but a short time since denounced their employ- 
ment in the character of fiscal agents of the Government, 
as fraught with the most pernicious consequences to the 
country. 

The same gentleman, said Mr. B., had alluded, in terms 
of sarcasm, to what he was pleased to call the repeated ex- 
periments of the party who for some time past had been in 
power, on the happiness and prosperity of the people of 
our country. He (Mr. B.) would ask what party was it 
that first commenced experiments on this subject, so far 
as the action of the Federal Government was concerned ? 
Was it not those who had defeated the obvious intention of 
the framers of the Federal constitution, to make it a hard- 
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money Government? Was it not those who, in the early 
history of this Government, had established a national 
bank, and thus fixed on the country the paper system? 
The oft-repeated charge of tampering with the currency, 
and experimenting on that delicate question, was duc, and 
most appropriately due, to that party who had introduced, 
and continued to advocate, a paper system under the Fed- 
eral Government; in doing which, they had not only ex- 
perimented on the currency, but also on the constitution 
under which they.had professed to act. To recall the Go- 
vernment to the course on this subject, which he solemnly 
believed to be that originally designed by those who formed 
it, and to rescue it from the paper money experiments of 
those who advocated a national bank, was the great object 
which the friends of the present administration were en- 
deavoring to accomplish. 

If to bring the Government back, in this respect, to what 
its framers intended it; if to restore it to the true constitu- 

` tional currency, constitute experiments, he, for one, was 
content to share in the reproach, in common with his po- 
litical friends, which might be incurred by it. 

But it seemed that the gentleman from South Carolina 
was not only opposed to what he had characterized as ex- 
periments, but he was most anxious that the people should 
get rid also of the experimenters. In this he was unques- 
tionably sincere, as it would no doubt gratify that gentle- 
man to see his political friends placed in power. The 
public good which the gentleman held out as likely to re- 
sult from this change, reminded him, however, of an anec- 
dote he had read of a queen of England, of German origin, 
who had but shortly before arrived in that country. While 
riding out one day in her carriage, she was saluted by many 
of the people of London with acclamations of great joy and 
respect; in return for which she most graciously assured 
them that she had ‘*come to England for their goods.” 
“«Yes,” added one of those in the crowd, ‘and for our 
chattels too.” Mr. B. must be excused if he expressed the 
belief that the gentleman and his friends felt quite as much 
interest in the latter as they did about the former ofthese 
considerations. 

The honorable Senator [Mr. Prusron] has had recourse 
to his fruitful imagination to aid him in presenting the pol- 
icy of the administration, in relation to its financial affairs, 
in the most unfavorable light. He represents it as a con- 
stant succession of changes—one thing to-day, and another 
to-morrow, and likens its course to the signs in the celes- 
tial system, to i!lustrate what he is pleased to consider its 
ever varying policy. He had undertaken freely to condemn 
all its imputed aberrations, but had not pointed out the 
manner in which they were to be corrected. He had un- 
dertaken to define the position of those to whom he stands 
opposed in politics, but has left it in some doubt under 
which of the signs of the pelitical zodiac he himself will be 
found. But, if he did not err greatly, from certain myste- 
rious givings out, which had fallen from that gentleman in 
the course of his remarks, he would finally settle down un- 
der the inauspicious sign of a national bank. 

He had heard the remarks of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Krne,] in relation to the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with mingled feelings of regret 
and surprise. He must be permitted to say, that he had 
done great injustice to that able ddcument, characterized as 
it was, in his opinion, by decision, moderation, and digni- 
ty. The gentleman from Georgia had taken issue with the 
President chiefly as regarded the expansion cf the paper 
system, alleged by him to have taken place cotemporane- 
ously in England with the expansion in this country, and 
also as to the amount of foreign debt owing from our citi- 
zens, which is estimated in the message at thirty millions 
of dollars, on the Ist of March last. Mr. B. had thought, 
as well from the debates in the British Parliament as from 
such writings of that country on that subject as had fallen 


under his notice, that the expansion of the paper system 
there, in the last few years, was almost universally admit- 
ted. The gentleman from Georgia was the first, so far as 
he was informed, to attempt to controvert this opinion. 
This he had endeavored to do by reading a statement of the 
amount of bank notes in circulation in England for the last 
four or five years, in order to show that it had increased but ` 
little in that period. He then draws the conclusion, be- 
cause the amount of bank notes have not much increased 
in that time, that the paper system had undergone no ma- 
terial expansion in that country. 

This was a very fallacious standard, remarked Mr. B., 
by which to judge of the extent of business done by banks. 
Their transactions, in paper of various kinds, were often 
very large, when the amount of their notes in circulation 
was comparatively small. That the rule assumed by the 
gentleman from Georgia was not a fair one by which to 
test this question, and that an expansion of the paper sys- 
tem, to avery great extent, had taken place in England, 
he begged permission to read a few sentences from an essay 
on banking, in a late number of that very ably conducted 
journal, the Edinburgh Review. After exhibiting the 
great number of joint-stock banks which had lately been 
established in England, the writer makes the following 
very just remarks: ‘This rapid iricrease in the number and 
in the issues of the joint-stock banks, has been, in part, a 
consequence, but in a much greater degree, a cause, of the 
late rise of prices, and of the existing excitement. Butwe 
should fall into the greatest possible error, if we supposed 
that the influence of the banks in question was to be meas- 
ured by the amount of their notes in circulation, payable 
on demand. ‘These, in fact, constitute but a comparative- 
ly small portion of their obligations. Most of them have 
been in the habit of trading, not on their own capital or on 
the deposites made with them, but on credit obtained in the 
metropolis and elsewhere. Instead of retaining the bills 
and other securities they have discounted in their coffers 
till they are paid, many banks have been in the habit of 
forwarding them to London to be rediscounted. T'o such 
an extent has this system been carried, that we are well 
assured that certain banks, with less than five hundred 
thousand pounds of paid up capital, have discounted bills 
and made advances to the extent of from five to six millions, 
and the engagements of others have even been more in- 
commensurate with their capital.” Here, then, is a state- 
ment fully proving the expansion of the paper system in 
England, as alleged in the message, and establishing the 
important fact that the national bank of England is incom- 
petent to regulate it, and to prevent its running into those 
excesses, prompted by the inherent principles of the sys- 
tem itself. The great number of bankruptcies which, a 
short time since, occurred in the great commercial cities of 
England, was another proof that went to show the exist- 
ence there of the same speculating mania which had pro- 
duced such calamitous tonsequences in this country. He 
had, not long since, seen it mentioned, in some of the 
publications of the day, that the number of failures among 
the merchants and-traders in England was much greater 
than the newspapers of that country had given an account 
of. There it was not necessary, for political purposes, to 
send forth exaggerated accounts of mercantile distresses, 
and to publish daily bulletins of mercantile failures, to 
alarm the country. The disgraceful and extraordinary 
avidity with which disasters of that kind had been trumpet- 
ed to the world, by a large portion of the opposition press 
in this country, often magnified greatly beyond what in 
reality they were, afforded a melancholy example of the 
reckless spirit of party, which had proved itself but too 
ready to sacrifice commerce, credit, country, and every 
thing that was sacred, to the advancement of factious pur- 
poses. 

There was another circumstance, which he had often 
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seen stated in the publications of the day, and which re- 
mained uncontradicted, so far as he knew, that, of itself, 
and in itself, furnished the most irrefragable proof of the 
undue extension of the paper system in England; and that 
a spirit of wild speculation had been abroad there as well 
as on this side of the Atlantic. Many of her great bank- 
ing houses connected with the American trade, are said to 
have actually despatched agents to the large commercial 
cities of this country, for the purpose of offering the most 
extended credit facilities to our merchants. It was in this 
way, that many who but a little while before were clerks, 
without either the capital or experience necessary to con- 
duct large commercial operations, were suddenly converted 
into great importing merchants; and having failed for mil- 
lions, the consequences of their own imprudence were now 
to be charged to the policy of the administration. It was 
this stimulus to overtrading, which had been furnished by 
the great expansion of the paper system in that country, 
united with the same cause here, that had proved so dis- 
astrous to the merchants of our large cities. The very 
excitement which had characterized it, in England as well 
as in America, clearly made out its diseased state there as 
well as here. 

As to the second issue which the gentleman from 
Georgia had made up with the President, no precise data 
had been furnished to the country by which it could ac- 
curately be decided. ‘The President, in his message, es- 
timates the amount of debt owing in Europe, from our 
citizens, on the first of March last, at about thirty millions. 
The gentleman from Georgia thinks it much larger, and 
undertakes to prove it, by adding to what he supposes to 
be the mercantile debt, all the loans which have been ne- 
gociated in Europe, by banks, railroad companies, and 
other corporations in this country. The President surely 
had never intended to comprehend, in his estimate, all the 
debts and loans contracted in Europe by corporations, 
some of which were payable not until many years hence. 
On the contrary, he speaks of the debts which had been 
contracted by our ** citizens,” thus obviously alluding to 
the mercantile debts due by individuals, as distinguished 
from those contracted by corporations. As he had already 
remarked, we had no means of arriving at certainty in 
estimating the foreign mercantile debt. He had, however, 
understood that the best informed merchants had supposed 
it not to have exceeded the sum of thirty millions on the 
Ist of March last. Its rapid liquidation, as is proven by 
the great fall in the premium on hills of exchange on Eng- 
land, goes greatly to favor the supposition that it had not 
exceded that amount, or otherwise it could not have been 
so much reduced in so short a time. 

The gentleman from Georgia attributes much of the dis- 
aster which has fallen on the nation, in its pecuniary 
affairs, to the policy of the late President in relation to the 
national bank, and thinks that what he has been pleased to 
call “glory,” is in a rapid state of depreciation. Mr. B. 
was neither an admirer of what was called national glory 
nor individual glory. If, however, it was meant to convey 
the idea that the distinguished individual who had lately 
retired from the station of Chicf Magistrate of this nation 
to private life, no lunger enjoyed that exalted eminence in 
public esteem which he had before occupied as a patriot 
statesman, he begged permission to differ from him. In 
the single act which the gentleman from Georgia had com- 
plained of, the late President had done enough to entitle 
him to imperishable fame, and to hand his name down to 
future ages as one of the great benefactors of mankind. In 
adding his humble testimony to the eminent public services 
of the late President, he was the more gratified to do so as 
it was a just tribute due to an individual now no longer in 
the possession of official station, but in the unostentatious 
retirement of private life. 

He could not concur with those who sought a solution 
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of the causes which had brought about the present com- 
mercial distress and embarrassment of the country in the 
policy of the late administration. Cause did not more 
certainly produce effect than did the paper system occasion» 
al revulsions in trade and commerce, whether it existed in 
the form of a uational bank or of state institutions. This 
was undeniably proven by parallel cases of distress, which 
had occured in this country during the existence of the late 
national bank, and which had repeatedly occurred in Eng- 
land with a similar institution. But, besides the ordinary 
tendency of that system to visit on the country occasional 
pecuniary distress, he saw, in the violent political warfare 
which the Usited States Bank and its indefatigable par- 
tisans had waged against the party in power for the last 
five or six years, many of the causes which had led to the 
present state of things, and which the real perpetrators, 
with characteristic dexterity, were now endeavoring to 
charge to the policy of the late and present administrations. 

The primary causes which had led to this catastrophe, 
in his opinion, were not of recent date, but had their origin 
some five or six years back. ‘They originated in that rapid 
succession of expansions and contractions resorted to by 
the United States Bank when it was seeking to effect a 
recharter. The history of no similar institution in the 
world had been marked by so many and such sudden fluc- 
tuations in its management. Unless all past experience 
in banking is false, unless all that has been written by the 
wisest men on this subject is to be repudiated as untrue, 
this course of itself was sufficient to give an impulse to 
that spirit of speculation, which, roused into action then, 
has since spreed far and wide over the country. 

Among the most effectual of these expansions by the 
Bank of the United States in doing mischief, was that in 
the latter part of the year 1834, and in the begining of that 
of 18:35, by which it increased its discounts, in the course 
of a few months, from about forty-five millions of dollars 
to about sixty-five millions. It would be borne in mind, 
that this enormous increase took place some time after the 
removal of the public deposites from that institution, and 
after the State banks, strengthened by receiving them, had 
filled the vacuum in the moneyed circulation of the coun- 
try, occasioned by the great reductions in its loans made 
by the Bank of the United States shortly after the deposites 
were removed. The United States Bank having thus dis- 
counted Jargely, when the channels of circulation were 
already full, powerfully contributed to create that redun- 
dancy in the paper system which has since produced so 
much mischief. Besides, he would ask what period has 
there been, since that time, that the country has enjoyed 
repose, from the violent and continual assaults made by 
that bank, and the powerful party which has acted with it, 
on the financial policy of the Government? What ex- 
pedient has been left untried by them to frustrate and defeat 
that policy? Is it, therefore, now to be tolerated, that the 
perpetrators of so much of this mischief are to escape, by 
raising a false clamor against others? Imperceptible and 
difficult of detection as the means often were employed by 
a great moneyed power to accomplish its purposes, yet he 
could not doubt that the public intelligence was fully com- 
petent to understand the sinister agency which had lobored 
with untiring perseverance, and at the hazard of destroying 
the prosperity of the country, to effect its designs. 

They had heard much of reproach and vituperation cast 
on the administration for having, as was alleged, failed to 
present some plan by which to relieve the country of its 
emharrassments. Did gentlemen suppose, when they 
seemed to consider Congress so entirely competent to re- 
lieve the country from its embarrassments, that it would 
pay the debts of those involved, and restore the losses of 
those who had been unfortunate? Their knowledge of 
the principles of the constitution forbade the supposition 
that this was the plan of relief desired by them. Every 
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measure of relief, which, in his judgment, the exigencies 
of the times called for, and which was compatible with the 
constitution, had been presented for their consideration, 
and had received the sanction of that body. 

Was the bill which extended a very liberal indulgence 
to the merchants on a large amount of debt due to the 
Government, a measure bringing no relief? Was the bill 
granting further time to the banks to pay over the Govern- 
ment deposites, and which would enable them to extend 
more lenity to their debtors, of no value to the community ? 
Would the bill which proposed the issuing of ten millions 
of Treasury notes, rendered necessary by the indulgence 
extended to the merchants and deposite banks, produce no 
beneficial effect? The very anticipation of the passage of 
these measures, and of the latter more especially, it was 
said, had already, in conjunction with other causes, produ- 
ced a favorable influence on the money market in the large 
cities. If gentlemen in opposition, who had presented such 
exaggerated pictures of distress, knew of other and better 
remedies than those already proposed, and did not bring 
them forward, the country would hold them answerable for 
a dereliction of public duty. The physician who stood by 
and witnessed the agonies of the patient, and who knew 
the remedy, and yet would not apply it, was guilty of cul- 
pable negligence. A national bank, though not openly 
avowed as such, is, no doubt, in the estimation of gentle- 
men, the sovereign cure for the distresses of the times. 
Why, then, is it not preposed? Wherefore is there delay 
in bringing it forward? Is it apprehended that the patient 
is not yet sufficiently afflicted by distress to make him 
willing to receive the remedy? Is it necessary that he 
should be further tortured by bank chastisements, and 
alarmed by panic cries of distress, to subdue him to an ac- 
quiescence in the plans of those who have his good so 
much at heart? This plan of operations had been once 
before tried ; it had failed then, and he predicted it would 
fail again. 

Having, said Mr. B., replied to some remarks of honor- 
able gentlemen which he consideved-of a character requiring 
especial notice, he would now present some of the principal 
considerations which had induced him to give the bill then 
before them, and the amendment proposed by the Scnator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoux, } his cordial sanction 
and support. The same considerations of wisdom and of com- 
mon prudence, which would induce an individual to change 
an agent in whom he had reposed a trust, and who had proved 
unfaithful or incompetent, should admonish us, in our pab- 
lic capacity, to withdraw our confidence from those fiscal 
agents of the Government, who had so signally failed in 
performing the duties undertaken by them. The State 
banks had been tried as fiscal agents of the Government, 
under circumstances the most favorable to success. The 
nation had seen, with astonishment, in a period of profound 
peace, with no public debt burdening our resources, and 
with a Treasury abounding in means beyond all former ex- 
ample, the Government of the United States suddenly de- 
prived of the means to carry on its ordinary operations, by 
the determination of the banks having possession of its rev- 
enues to suspend specie payments. Was it the part of 
wisdom, under such circumstances, to renew the connexion 
between the Government and the banks? Was it proper 
for those entrusted with the duty of conducting public af- 
fairs, again to subject the Government to the recurrence 
of the same evil, with perhaps still more aggravated injury? 

For one, he wished to see the Federal Government 
taken out of the keeping of irresponsible banking corpora- 
tions, and subject to be controlled alone by the will of the 
people, its only legitimate masters. So long as banks were 
made the depositories of the public reventie, the Govern- 
ment was dependent on them in conducting its most impor- 
tant operations, either in peace or in war. Its action might 
be arrested by their withholding its means in periods of the 


———— 
greatest public emergency. It could not in war command 
a squadron to sail, or put a battalion in motion, if the banks 
entrusted with its revenue should determine to withhold it. 
Its very existence might be endangered by being brought 
to a pause for the want of means. The reflection was hu- 
miliating, that a Government, which was noble in the re- 
publican simplicity of its structure, and destined to solve 
the problem of the capacity of man to govern himself, should 
be made to depend on the will of banking corporations for 
so important an element of its success as the certain coni- 
mand of its revenue. In placing it, in this way, at their 
mercy, it was exposed in its financial affairs to all the evil 
influences which they might exert, whether arising from 
caprice, political hostility, or the vicissitudes of trade. Nor 
was this exhibiting the danger arising from this system in 
its true extent. It could be demonstrated that the banks of 
any single one of the large commercial cities, in a period 
of overtrading, would have it entirely in their power, by 
suspending specie payments, to compel a general suspen- 
sion of all the banks throughout the United states; and, by 
doing so, arrest the regular operations of the Government ! 
The banks of a single city in one of the Eastern States, at 
a very gloomy period of the last war, availing themselves of 
the balances which had accumulated in their favor, in the 
course of trade, against the large commercial cities of the 
Middle States, had, by a demand on them for payment in 
specie, caused a suspension by the banks throughout the 
United States! This movement struck a blow at the Gov- 
ernment, which had well nigh proved fatal to the success of 
all its operations in the great contest in which it was then 
engaged. That it was, ina great degree, the result of hos- 
tility to the cause in which the country had embarked, was 
then extensively believed, nor has that impression to this 
day been removed. 

The State banks are, from the course of commercial trans- 
actions, so intimately and closely connected together, that 
what affects any portion of them in any one of the princi- 
pal cities, is, to a greater or less extent, felt by-all. The 
stoppage of the banks at either of the great commercial 
points, almost with the quickness of electricity, is felt by all, 
and is followed by all throughout the country, as a meas- 
ure of self-protection. If this was proven to have been the 
case by tho occurrence of that kind which took place in the 
last war, the circumstances of the country which now exist, 
are still more peculiarly calculated to produce such a result. 
The great increase in our internal trade, as well as foreign 
commerce, and the rapidity of communication now existing 
between the remotest points of our country, had produced 
a still closer connexion and sympathy between the banks 
than formerly existed, and doubly subjected all to the dan- 
ger of being affected by causes operating on a few at a single 
great commercial point. _ 

He had shown the great uncertainty and danger which 
the Government, by depositing its revenue with the banks, 
would be continually liable to, in its financial affairs. He 
had shown that these results might be brought about by the 
determination of the banks, at a single leading commercial 
city. Was it the dictate of wisdom thus to place this al- 
ready great and rapidly growing republic under the control 
of a few great commercial cities, in a matter so materially 
involving its success, as well as its very being? Was it 
sound policy in that way to expose its financial action to 
the deleterious influence of the national Bank of England, 
and the great moneyed power of that country? Much the 
larger portion of the foreign commerce cartied on by our 
great cities, was with England. He was informed that even 
a very large portion of the trade carried on by American 
merchants with other foreign countries, was conducted by 
means of credit obtained through the great banking houses 
in that country. 

Tt was the misfortune of our great cities, if it was to be 
regarded as such, almost constantly tu stand indebted to 
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England in a very large amount. Whenever our merchants 
overtraded with her to any considerable extent, her national 
bank could, if she chose it, produce a pressure through them 
on our city banks, and produce the hazard of their stopping 
specie payments. Her powerful agency to accomplish such 
a catastrophe may be seen in the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by all of our banks, which has lately occurred in this 
country. The first movement which led to that unfortu- 
nate result was that made by that bank, by which she com- 
pelled the great banking houses of England, connected with 
the American trade, to discredit American merchants. In- 
debted to England as they were in a sum estimated at about 
thirty millions, and unable longer to draw bills to meet their 
payments on her banking houses, which had before given 
them almost unlimited credit, they were driven to the only 
other expedient left them of making remittances in specie, 
the demand for which compelled the banks first in our great 
commercial emporium to close their vaults. 

Nor would a national bank have shared a different fate, 
if one had been in existence, under the same overwhelming 
causes. Jt would, no doubt, have been forced, under the 
great and extraordinary pressure for specie, to have yielded 
to the storm. To reunite the Government with the banks, 
would be, therefore, to subject it, in a period of overtrading, 
to the dangerous influence of the great moneyed power of 
England, operating at such a time, first on our merchants 
éefigaged in foreign trade, next on the banks, and, through 
them, on the finances of the Government. If its indepen- 
dence was to be preserved—il its regular constitutional ac- 
tion was to be kept up, impelled alone by the vigor of the 
public will—then the separation of its financial interests 
from the banks entirely was a measure indispensable. ‘That 
alone could secure to the people, in its administration, 
those great and important ends ina republican form of 
Government to which he had alluded, and free it from the 
extraneous influences which threatened such serious mis- 
chief. 

Nothing, said Mr. B., was of greater importance to the 
happiness and prosperity of a people, than stability in the 
monetary concerns of a country. Could any one hope to 
sce so desirable an object accomilished so long as the Gov- 
ernment remained connected with the banks, by whom the 
circulating medium of the country was almost entirely sup- 
plied? Could any one hope to sec an end of those wars 
on the currency, which had been so incessantly waged, for 
some years past, by the party opposed to the administration, 
in the hope to convince the people that they had acted un- 
wisely in refusing to agree to the recharter of the National 
bank? Was it to be expected, if the Government was 
again reunited to the banks, that party violence and am- 
bition would not again strike at the moneyed affairs of the 
country, constituting as they did the most sensitive nerve 
in the body politic, with a view to drive the administration 
from power? When the national bank was refused a re- 
charter, it became the signal for that attack on the State 
banks which has been so incessantly kept up ever since. 
The removal of the public deposites from that institution, 
furnished another excuse for the same course of hostility, 
greatly embittered by their having been placed by the Gov- 
ernmant in the State banks. When commercial embarrass- 
ments began to thicken over the country, when it was plain- 
ly perceived by the keen-eyed sagacity of the managers of 
the moneyed power that the banks had endangered them- 
selves by excessive issues, then it was that the war was 
pushed with renewed vigor, in the hope, no doubt, that the 
blow which would result from the suspension of specie pay- 
ments would prove decisive of the fate of the administration. 

He had noticed some weeks previous to the banks having 
stopped specie payments, the simultaneous movements of 
certain presses devoted to the interests of the Bank of the 
United States, tending to produce that result. They pre- 
dicted that the banks would stop, and some of them zeal- 
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ously urged them to that course. He did not positively 
know that it was their design through the instrumentality 
of a panic, to bring about that result, to which their labors 
had powerfully tended for so long a time; but the time, the 
manner, and the circumstances, all went strongly to favor 
that supposition. The time selected for this movement, 
when mercantile failures were daily occurring, was of all 
others the most favorable to produce distrust and alarm in 
the public mind, as to the solvency of the banks, and, con- 
sequently, to cause a general demand on them for specie, 
by depositors, and thosé who held their notes. ‘Che man- 
ner of the attack, by commencing it about the same time at 
three or four important points, distant from each other, 
showed it to be, if not a matter of concert, at any rate a 
singular coincidence. The circumstances under which it 
was made, were exceedingly well calculated to produce the 
political effect doubtless ardently desired by those engaged 
in the crusade against the administration. Yery many of 
our citizens were involved in heavy pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, the fruits of the wildest speculation. The States— 
many of them in the anticipation of receiving their propor- 
tion of the surplus revenue—had embarked in expensive 
plans of improvement; and the whole of the public revenue 
belonging to the General Government was deposited in the 
banks, thus liable to be affected. In this state of things, it 
was no doubt imagined by many of those who are desper- 
ately determined on producing a political revolution, that 
to stop the banks was to pull pown the administration. It 
was a blow which, by the sufferings it inflicted, was to 
awaken the slumbering community to the merits of a na- 
tional bank. Jt would disappoint the States in their expec- 
tations of receiving the surplus revenue. Finally, that it 
would stop the wheels of Government, and afford the ene- 
mies of those in power the opportunity of exultingly point- 
ing to its bankruptcy, and proclaiming the mismanagement 
of its revenues. He regarded the great body of those in 
opposition as honest and patriotic citizens, and was far 
from believing that they were prompted by such motives as 
he had alluded to; but, at the same time, he felt regret at 
being compelled to express the belief, forced on him by the 
circumstances he had described, that there were some to be 
found among them ready to compass their objects at the ex- 
pense of the prosperity and best interests of their country, 

It would not, he thought, be doubted, on a candid re- 
view of the history of the last three or four years, that the 
connexion between the Government and the banks had in- 
vited and been made the cause of the harassing warfare 
which, to subserve party purposes, had been, in that space 
of time, almost constantly kept up against the deposite 
banks, and, consequently, affecting to a great extent the 
interests and business of the country. The streams of the 
money circulation never can run clear or smooth while they 
are liable to be muddied and Jashed into impetuous violence 
by being mingled with political excitement. The country 
will be perpetually liable to experience inundations at one 
time in its circulation, and at another to suffer sudden re- 
actions. |The true remedy is, then, to remove the cause by 
severing the connexion between the Government and the 
banks. By doing this, many of the most powerful motives 
to produce agitation on this most delicate aud censitive 
question will be eflectually removed. 

Another consideration, by no means of secondary im- 
portance, in favor of such a step is the expediency, if not 
absolute necessity, of confining within more moderate 
hounds the relation of debtor and creditor between the Gov- 
ernment and its citizens. While the banks are employed 
as the depositories of the publie revenue they must neces- 
sarily loan it out to individuals, to indemnify themselves 
for the trouble and risk in keeping it, and for the interest 
which they are bound to pay on it to the Government. 
The public money thus loaned out by them, though nomi- 
nally due to the banks, is, in reality, owing to the Govern- 
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ment... The relation of debtor to it,-in -this.way, becomes 
ramified throughout. every part. ofthe’ country ;.a relation 
which, .when..it. exists to any considerable extent, is dan- 
gerous to the existence-of the Government which creates it, 


and destructive. of patriotic sentiment in -the citizen. It is” 


the firebrand by which faction may inflame public feeling, 
and by which civil.war may be lighted up. . Ifthe Govern- 
ment is.at-any. time compelled to. demand its money from 
the banks, when they are pressed, designing politicians 
-would not fail to ascribe the.pressure which it might occa- 
sion to tyrannical and unworthy motives. . 

. Let us suppose that the Government, at the present time, 
instead of granting indulgence to the defaulting banks for 
the large amount of money-due it, was to yield to its neces- 
sities, and resort to rigid measures to enforce its immediate 
payment, can any one doubt but that appeals would be made 
to all.the interested and selfish motives of those who are 
indebted,- to. array them against those at present in power? 
We need only. refer tothe criminal conduct ofa certain class 
of individuals: who had threatened resistance tothe Govern- 
ment, not long’ since, because the postages: were demanded 
of them in the legal ‘currency. of the United: States, when 
they well knew it would be an open: violation: of law: for 
officers of the Government to receive any other. on 

The measure proposed was no innovation on the prin- 
ciples of our Government, but was, in fact, a revival of 
those practised -on in the early days of the republic, under 
the very extensive powers given the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury;, by the law first organizing that Department. When 
but few banks existed at that. time, individuals engaged in 
the collection of the revenue, in many instances, were re- 
quired to keep and disburse the public moneys when called 
on by that officer.. To him the system of collecting, keep- 
ing, and disbursing the. public moneys of the Federal. Gov- 
ernment, through its own officers, was the most obvious 
and simple that could be devised. Nothing appeared more 
natural-and appropriate than that a Government should ex- 
ecute its own laws, through officers appointed by itself, and 
accountable to its authority. ‘When the. constitution. was 
formed there were but few banks in the United States. Its 
framers, therefore, must have intended that its finances 
should be managed by its own officers, otherwise they would 
have given the power, in that instrument, to Congress, to 
create a bank corporation for that purpose. As the system 
now proposed, therefore, was that evidently intended by the 
framers of the constitution, gentlemen paid them but a poor 
compliment when they denounced it as fraught with so much 
danger. to, the liberties of the- people: Of nothing was he 
more. entirely convinced than that its tendency was to lessen 
greatly Executive patronage, instead of: to increase it, as 
had been so confidently insisted-on by, those who were op- 
posed to it. 
Jic officers already existing. It involved an expense of only 
comparatively trifling amount. Where, then, was the in- 
creased patronage so much complained of? That it would 
greatly diminish the patronage of the Executive branch of 
the Government,'to.discontinue the employment of the State 
banks as its fiscal agents; the speeches of gentlemen in op- 
position could:be cited-abundantly to prove. 

When the law was, at a former session, under consider- 
ation by which they were made the depositories of the pub- 
lic revenue, it was then represented by them as placing the 
State banks ‘under- the: éontrol: of the Executive, and or- 
ganizing a moneyed power to be. wielded at his-will for the 
destruction of the liberties ofthe country. Politically hos- 
tile to the administration, as he believed much the larger. 
portion of those who managed them: were, in. reality they- 
brought no strength to the party in power, but were rather 
a source of weakness. But, to an administration of con- 
genial politics with themselves, they could bring a power 
and. influence dangeroug to the liberties of the country. 
By ceasing to employ them, the Government, in effect, re-: 
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It proposed no addition to the number of pub- - 


moved-the. means of its influence from. a vast. number of 
persons who were engaged in managing those institutions, 
and, so far as their fiscal agency was concerned;-were to 
be regarded-as its officers. nat noe 

_It was-then almost susceptible of positive demonstration 
that the proposed measure, by greatly reducing the number. 
of those-engaged in conducting the fiscal affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, to: that extent. diminished the patronage of the 
Government.. A E E ; 

The president, in recommending a severance of the con- 
nexion between the Government and, the; banks; had as- 


` sumed an attitude of dignified firmness and moral elevation 


worthy the character of the Chief Magistrate-of the nation. 
It carried out the doctrine into practice, that simplicity in. 
the administration of a Government founded on the will of 
the people, while it is the readiest means of perpetuating 
its principles, is the surest way of securing their esteem and 
approbation. Tt voluntarily proposed: to relinquish what- 
ever of power and influence might be derived to the Execu- 
tive branch of.the Government from a connexion with mon- 
eyed institutions, and, in doing so, would leave it to repose 
on the wisdom of its policy, and the merits of its measures, . . 
for public support. f . : 
The objection,. said Mr. B., that to carry into effect the 
measure. proposed would be an attack on the banking insti- 
tutions of the country, anid, through them, on. the people, - 
was, to his mind, equally unfounded. 900s eg en 
Unless it could be proved that the banks were the. people,, 
it would, he thought, be difficult to establish this assump- 
tion. He knew that the paper system was rapidly gaining 
a powerful ascendency over public opinion; .but it had not 
yet so entirely usurped their privileges and prerogatives as 
to make them and the banks convertible terms, What 
right, he would ask, had the banks to the custody and en- 
joyment of the public revenue? . Was it at all necessary to 
the.maintenance of their proper credit that they should be 
employed to manage it? The first. inquiry was answered 
by. the conduct of the banks in withholding from:the Gov- 
ernment its means, and thus crippling its operations, | To: 
the second, it may very properly. be answered, that they, 
like individuals, should be left to their own intrinsic merits 
and means to sustain their credit. If they conduct their 
business on prudent and sound principles of banking, and , 
act with honesty and fairness in their transactions, their 
credit will be, as a matter of course, established. To that 
extent they are entitled to credit, and no more. Any other 
credit beyond that is fictitious, and productive of injurious 
consequences. hea Se Bee eg 
Many of the: banks who had: been in: possession “of ‘the. 
Government deposites. had; no doubt, been injured by the 
excesses to which they had been stimulated in consequence 
of it—excesses proving alike injurious to themselves and 
those. who had borrowed of them. Its tendency was to ex- 
pand the paper system beyond its proper bounds, by ena- 
bling the banks to discount largely on funds not their owns 
and when called for, as they must of necessity be by. Goy- 
ernment at short intervals, the frequent consequence would 
be a- pressure on the community by the banks who loaned ` 
them, that they might be enabled to meet the Government 
demand.” The effect, then, of using the banks as deposi- 
tories, in this point of view, is. to. produce flactuations in 
the bank note currency of the country, and to produce those 
shocks in trade and business. so: detrimental to both. 
` An objection, not less specious and unfounded than. that 
which he had just noticed,.and-which had been used as.an 
argument against thepolicy-of the bill, was, that it attacked 
what, in his judgment, was erroneously called the credit. 
system; ..Towards' the’ true credit system of. the country: 
none felt more attachment and respect, and a mote anxious 
desire to preserve: it, than himself. But, if it was meant 
that the effect of the measure would he to put-an end to that 
stupendous system of legalized fraud and plunder which, 
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Ii was a-system by which the more hon- 
est, but less wary, class of society were made victims of 
the schemes.and arts of the more practised and designing. 

Among the strong recommendations (continued Mr. B.) 
tu favor of placing the public moneys in the hands of indi- 
vidual depositaries, is the perfect and entire power which 
it affords to the Government at all times, through its agents, 
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to look into the state of its funds by actual inspection. ` 
The: bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall f 


cause examinations of the moneys on hand and accounts 
of each depositary to he made at least onee.a year, and as 
much oftener as he may deem necessary ; and, for this pur- 
pose, authorizes him to appoint special agents. Fa this 
way, the Government will always be enabled to know the 
actual condition of its finances. 
ercised over the Stale banks, because they are corporations 
existing independently of the will of Congress, and, there- 
fore, subject to no mode of investigation by the Secretary 
of the Treasury other than that afforded by their returns, 
Nor would the case, in this point of view, be improved if 


a national bank existed, and was made the depository of | result from it, in his opinion, as auxiliary to the benefit of 


the public. revenues, ‘The resistance made by the officers 
of the Jate. bank to a committee appointed by the House of 
Representatives to examine its.condition, shows the power 
and will of moneyed corporations to evade investigation, 
even by thase from whom they hold their charters. 

As to the comparative safety of the two plans, in taking 
care of the public revenue, as a whole, it was in favor of 
the system to be conducted by individuals. Some of them 
might, occasionally, become defiulters ; as, in the manage- 
ment of human affairs, under the wisest system, it was im- 
possible to avoid casualties and dificulties. But, under 
ha’ circumstances, could it be expected a state of things 
would occur which. would deprive the Government of the 
nse of. ite entire means, as had lately been the case, by the 
banks having resorted to a suspension of specie payments. 


those sentiments of respect and attachment by making its 


| payments in a currency of less value than that recognised 


by its constitution, because, in. doing so, it would violate 
the principles of justice which itself had established. 

Again: its tendency would be, if aided by the passage 
of another bill then on the table, proposing to abolish cred- 
its in the payment of all the public dues, and substitute . 


| cash payments in their stead, to check that spirit of over- 


trading and excessive importation which had. prevailed to 
such an extent among our merchants engaged in forcign 
trade, From it, evils of the greatest magnitude had arisen 
to the currency of the country, as well as to our trade and 
commerce at home and abroad.. The great facilities afford- 


; ed by the banks in obtaining loans would powerfully stim- 


This power cannot be ex- | 


ulate our merchants to over-trade, so long as bank notes 
were made receivable by our laws m payment of the cus- 
toms. ‘The effect of this measure, then, would be to re- 
duce the imports from abroad nearer to the standard of our 
exports, and remove the evil effects on the business and 
currency of the country, always the consequence of over- 
trading. In doing this, the receipts of the Government 


: would be lessened and brought down to a point making it 
| incumbent on it to practise economy in its expenditures. 


Another effect, of not less public utility, which would 


| Placing the public money in the hands of individual de- 


| country, 


positories, was the suppression, to a great extent, of that 
system of fraud and speculation in the public lands which 
was so much and so justly complained of throughout the 
The specie circular had proved inadequate to ef- 
fect this object, though it had, no doubt, contributed to 
lessen the evil. ‘The specie paid into the hands of the re- 
ceivers for the purchase of public lands was, under the late 
system, deposited in the banks, and by them again loaned 
out to land speenlators, by whom it was again paid to the 
receivera, and again deposited in the banks—-the same 


; identica} specie thus performing a perpetual round, and 


{n that aapect of the case, then, the question of superior ` 
safety was against the banks as depositories of the revenue, ` 


and. in favor of the plan proposed. 

The proposition of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Carnoux] so to amend the bill as to make. the public 
dues, of every description, after a eertain period, payable 
only in gold or silver coin, or in such notes, bills, or pa- 
per, issued under the authority of the United States, as 


; entirely into the hands of speculators. 


inay he directed to be received by law, met his hearty con- ` 


currence, The able arguments by which it had already 
been enforced would occasion him to confine his remarks 
to a few of the principal benefits which would result to the 
country from its adoption, 

It would, in the first place, free the Federal Govern- 
ment from all the casualties, difficulties, and embarrass- 
ments with which its financial action had been so repeat- 
edly oppressed by the receipt of bank paper. Tt was not 
only important, in the operations of Gevernment, that it 
should be able promptly to command its money, but that 
it should be of a kind universally current, as well in the 
country ai out of it. Money was the great agent which 
gave to Government its action and efliciency. [n propor- 
tion as it was good, was the energy and success of its ope. 
rations in periods of emergency. . In proportion as it was 
debased, was its action weskened, and its success jeopar- 
dized. 

Much of the success of a Government depended on its 
practising the principles of justice in its transactions with 
its citizens, by which it inspired sentiments of respect, and 


employed in that way to effect numerous purchases in the 


public lands. If bank notes are again made receivable in 
the public dues, the facility of obtaining them, by loans 
from the banks, will revive the spirit of speculation in the 
public lands, and the public domain will soon pass almost 
By requiring pay- 
ment in gold and silver, and placing it in the hands of in- 
dividual depositaries when collected, it effectually cuts off 
the means of conducting these operations: first, because 
the banks will not Ioan their specie to speculators, when 
they know it will not be returned to them again in the 
shape of Government deposites; secondly, when paid into 


i the hands of individual depositaries, it cannot be used in 


| loans to speculators without incurring very severe penal- 


lies, but will return to circulation among the public only 
in the form of Government disbursements. 

Tf the observation that the adoption of this principle 
would furnish ‘one currency for the Government, and 
another, of inferior value, fur the people,” was intended 
for argument, certainly none was more-shallow and easily 
refuted. Tf it was intended as a mere attempt at popular 
delusion, then he would say none was more easily detect- 
ed. To whom, he would ask, did the Government be- 
long, for whom this money was to be collected ? Why, 
to the people. To whom did the money belong, thus col- 
lected? To the people. For whose benefit was it to be 
expended? Certainly for their benefit. Nothing could 
be of such great public utility as the steady and regular ad- 
ministration of the Government, for which purpose it was 
to be used. 

If-carried into practice, it was destined, as he believed, 
to perform an eminently beneficial public purpose. It 
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‘would raise the Federal Government’ above the influence of | formity to the deposite act of 23d J une, 1836; the States 


bank ‘corporations, and place it on its own proper energies, 
‘ta-discharge.the great and important trusts confided to it. 
Attwould’ bring into circulation, ‘necessarily, more of the 
‘precious metals, and in that way form a mixed durreney, 
“how almost exclusively ‘composed of papér.’ ‘The liberties 
‘and prosperity of the country were now almost sinking be- 
neath. the effects and abtises of the” paper system: The 
‘Federal Government was the only. power coinpetent to re- 
deem it from that situation. It was bound, constitation- 
ally, to exert ‘its power to restore, asfar as it could, the 
only kind of currenivy: it was authorized to establish. 

That it would prove of great advantage ‘to the country 
“he could not doubt; not only to the people themselves, 


»*by being the means of diffusing a more extensive metallic | 


‘currency, but to the banks, likewise, by affording them, 
dnits wider circulation, a fund to recruit from in times of 
exigency.’ In short, that which was denounced as a meas- 
“ure destructive’ to the banks; and to the interests of the 
people, was'a measure, in his estiination, 
latéd to benefit both: Sono ok, z 
» Mre Bu iw conclusion; said it was now very apparent that 
‘the decision of Congress would heultimately narrowed down 
to'a choice between the plan of fiscal agency then’ propo- 
sed, and the establishment of a national bank. The State 
banks had, on a fair trial, proved themselves incapable of 
fulfilling the duties of such a trust, and if again resorted to, 
“would, in all probability, sooner or later, present a repeti- 
tion of the difticulties in which they had recently involved 
‘the Government and the country. -To the creation of a 
national bank, in any form, he had objections of an insu- 


eminently caleu- 


perable character. The argument-‘made by gentlemen who | 


shad preceded him in debate, against its coustitutionality, 
was unanswered and unanswerable. Tbe objections to it, 
cas a measure of expediency, were equally strong and deci- 
Biver: The remedy which it would-afford would be worse 
than the disease, which its friends professed its capacity to 

relieve. ` Besides- its-tendency to produce pectinidty distress 
for some time before it could go into“operation, if estab- 
lished under the pressure of the present pretended necessi- 
ty, it would be fixed on the country, notwithstanding any 
abuses it might commit, for ayes to come. The argument 
¿would be constantly and readily used by its advocates, that 
dt must: be continued, or the prosperity of the country 
ruined, . 


Its success would bring into power, as a necessary con- ` 
sequence, the political party who bave supported such a 


system with such: zeal and perseverance in ‘all its fortunes. 


With'süch ‘an: institution; devoted, agit would: be; to the | 


party that.-placed it in ascendenty, the Governtnent would 

become stronger than the people, aiid: their will -would be 
superseded. It would be hailed ‘as a triumph by the friends 
of the moneyed power in America and Europe, over that 
spirit of liberty aud independence now existing, in the re- 
public. 

WheuMr. Brows bad concluded, 

i: T'he Senate, by. general consent, laid aside this bill, and 
“procesded to’ the consideration of thc. amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the 

DEPOSITE. POSTPONEMENT BILL. 

The amendment, of-thé House limits the operation of the 
bill to January Ist, 18393>that-is, postpones: the payment 
of the instalment to that period-instead of indefinitely. - 

Mr. WRIGHT’ said the amendment had been informally 
examined by the Committee on Finaiice, and they had ro- 
commended that the Senate wnaniniously ‘agree toit. 

Mr. TIPTON said that he was opposed to-the bill as it 
passed the Senate, and conld not-sifler it to passas amend- 
ed by the House of Representatives without his dissent, 
He'considered this Government pledged by every principle 


bf honor and justice to make the deposites in strict con- 


: ivg. 


had a right- to` expect it, andin most instances, had made 
appropriations of the money. The State from which he 
came had appropriated the three instalments ‘heretofore re- 
ceived, and had created expectations for the appropriation 
of the fourth, and“ would be greatly disappointed should 
Congress postpone or withhold it, as proposed by the bill 
as retiimed from the Houses = ` 

The deposite act of 1836 mate it the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to ascertain and state the amount that 
would be deposited with each State on the Tst of January, 
1837. He had done so, and had paid: three instalments; 
and would Congress now step in and say to. the States, we 
expected to be able to deposite the sum stated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but we were mistaken; times have 


| changed, you must do without it; the Government will be 


embarrassed if we give you the money. “Mr. T. consider- 
ed it a relief measure to make the deposite in good faith, 
This Government could not-make a more deadly stab at 
the interest of the State from which he came. The West- 
ern banks had large amounts of public money. deposited in 
theif vaults, and if we permitted the deposites to be faith- 
‘fully made, the banks would transfer their public money 
tothe States, it- would remain and ènter -into circulation 
amongst the Western people; the Legislature could:indulge 
the banks, and the banks could indulge theirdebtors, there- 
by making it a permanent relief measure. But ifwe with- 
hold. the fourth instalment, (said Mr. T.;) and forte the 
silver from the Western banks into the ‘Treasury of the 
United States, the consequences will be, that you will 
cripple the new States, check the internal improvements 
now going successfully on, and distress wll classes of our 
people. | ` : 

Mr. T, said this bill passed the Senate some days ago, 
soon after he reached the city, and while the state of his 
health forbade bis expressing the strong objections he enter- 
tained to the bill’ He now took occasion to:say. that the 
éffects.of this measure would. be most: ruinous tothe- inter- 
est of the people and the State he had in part the honor to 
represent here. Mr. ‘I’. concluded by calling for the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered ; and i 

Tho question being put, the Senate concurred in the 
amendment of the House by the following vote: 

Yuras—Messrs.-Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, King of 
Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Nicholas, 
Niles, Norvell, Prentiss, Roane, Robinson, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Strange, Swift, Walker, Wall; White Williams, 
Wright, Young—30. : ir aa eee 

Narys—Messrs. Pierce, Tipton—2. >. 

_ RENEWAL OF REVENUE BONDS. 

Mr. GRUNDY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to whom the subject had been referred, reported a bill to 


regulate the fees of District Attorneys for the renewal.of 
custom-house bonds. Read, and ordered to a-second read- 


This bill fixes the fees at five dollars for cach renewal. 
On motion of Mr. BAYARD, FA 
The Senate adjourned. 


Monday, Ocropen. 2. 

Mr. GRUNDY. expressed a desire to call up the bill re- 
ported by him on Saturday last, (and ordered to a second 
reading,) in relation to. regulating the fees of the District 
Attomeys in ‘eases of ‘renewal of merchants’ bonds: = He 
wasthe more desirous “that it should be taken up'to-day, 
because, ifthe House’ of Representatives adopted thé joint 
resolution for adjournment on the 9th instant, there would 
not be-an opportunity of passing it this- session, and it was 


; measure greatly needed. : 
“Phe bill not having been printed, the second reading was 
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delayed, and the Senate passed -to. the order of the day, 
viz: the bill imposing additional duties on public officers 
as depositories in certain cases, 


SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


.. The sub-Treasury bill being resumed, 

Mr. PRESTON gave notice that, when in order, it was 
his intention to move an amendment to the bill pending 
hefore the Senate, making-the State banks special deposi- 
tories of the accruing revenues of the Government. It was 
his intention to offer such an amendment, whatever might 
be. the result of the vote on the amendment of his colleague, 
(Mr, Caruoun.] ; ; 

Mr. BAYARD, of Delaware, then rose, and addressed 
Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: No one can be more deeply impressed 
with a sense of the importance of the subject now under 
consideration than myself, considering as J do, that it in- 
volves in its consequences the welfare of the whole commu- 
nity. In the course of the debate which has taken place, 

“many collateral matters have been introduced, which bave 
diverted the attention of the Senate from the real question, 
to which I wish again to draw its attentiou. 

The bill now before us proposes three measures : the first 
of which is, to dissolve all connexion with the banks: sc- 
condly, to substitute the agency of certain officers, thir- 
teen or fourteen thousand in number, for that of the banks 
in keeping the revenues of the Government ; and, thirdly, 
to receive, after a certain period, nothing but gold and 
silver coin:in payment of Government dues. ‘The objects 
which are said.to be contemplated as the results of these 
measures ‘are, first, to secure the Goyernment against 
loss in the keeping of its treasure; and, secondly, to pro- 
vide a currency of gold and silver coin, which is declared 
to be the constitutional currency. The measures them- 
selves have nothing to recommend them beyond their sup- 
posed tendency to accomplish these objects. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, to ‘the discussion of these matters, it is 
necessary to have a just and precise conception of the ob- 
jects, the accomplishment of which is said. to be contem- 
plated. z 
s The firsts which respects the fact of security against loss 


in keeping the. public treasure, is casily undorstood; bat | 


the other, and favorite object, of providing a currency of 
golland silver. coin, requires some explanation. It has 


been supposed, sir, and I confess I entertained the same | 
opinion, that some of those who advocate these measures | 
were bent on procuring a purely metallie currency for the | 
country, to the exclusion of all paper; while others were ; 


aiming only at a larger infusion of the precious metals into 
the circulating medium, being perfectly satisfied that a con- 
siderable. part of it should still consist of convertible paper. 
Tam convineed, however, from a closer attention to what 
has heretofore passed on this subject, that the views of all 
‘of us are ditected merely to the enlargement of the metallic 
portion of the curreney, by changing the ratio of the mix- 
ture of paper and coin, as it existed before the suspension 
of specie payments. ‘The case is not, therefore, rightly 
presented by the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Bexroy,] 
when he states it to be a contest between opposite systems 
of paper and coin; but, in fact, whatever difference of opin- 
jon-existsin relation to the currency is merely as to the 
relative proportions in which paper and coin should com- 
pose it. 

< No one, atleast tomy kuowledge, Mr. President, has 
professed to countenance, much less to recommend, an in- 
convertible paper medium, except indeed, the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Cansoun,] who seems to think that 
a Government paperiv the only safe one. F shall proceed, 
therefore, to show what are the diderent views entertained 
ow this subiru and the probable effect which the different 
propz dons heretofore made for the suppression of notes of 


` burden of the wear and tear of small notes. 


i 
i 
i 
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a low denomination would have upon the currency. The 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bexrox;] who has taken the 
lead upon this subject of metallic currency, may very fairly 
be taken as the exponent of the views of those who are 
most partial to the precious metals. His proposition is to 
suppress all notes under one hundred dollars, as appears 
from the speech delivered by him on the 27th January, 
1837, on the resolution to rescind the Treasury order, in 
which he cites his spech on the subject of the District banks 
in the preceding session, as containing his views on the 
subject. The following is an extract from that speech: 

<t Mr. Benton said that the proposed limit of twenty dol- 
lars for the minimum size of bank notes was not an arbitra- 
ry assumption or a fanciful designation ; but was a limit as- 
certained by experience and proven by results to be the 
lowest that would suffice to accomplish the ends intended: 
these ends are, Ist. To re-establish the gold currency. 2d. 
To make gold and silver the common currency for all the 
small dealing of the country. 3d. To extend and enlarge 
the specie basis of the paper circulation. 4th. To save the 
laboring and small dealing part of the community from the 
effects of contractions and expansions from bank issues. 
5th. To save them from the impositions of counterfeiters, 
from losses when banks fail, and from bearing the whole 
6th. To save 
hard money enough in the country to make it safe to have 
such paper currency as commerce and large dealings may 
require. ‘These are the objects to be accomplished, and 
less than $20 will have no adequate effect. Far better 
would the limit be of $100,.as it is nearly in France, and 
where that limit ensures a circulation of nine-tenths gold 
and silver and one tenth paper.” 

It thus appears, Mr. President, that the most zealous ad- 
vocates of a hard-money currency do not contend for the 
entire expulsion of paper, but desire a larger infusion of 
precious metals into the circulating medium. We are all 
agreed as to the odious and unconstitutional character of a 
mere paper currency, for a mixed currency of coin and 
convertible paper cannot be denominated a paper currency. 
The different views, then, which are entertained as to the 
ratio of this mixture of paper and coin in the circulating 
medium, may be reduced to three classes: first, of those 
who, with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton, ] are 
in favor of a suppression of all. bank notes under $100; 
secondly, of thosc who, with the Senator from Virginia, 
{Mr. Rivus,] are in favor of a suppression of al] notes un- 
det $20; and, thirdly, of those who are of opinion that the 
suppression of all notes under $10 will be sufficient to en- 
sure a due proportion of coin in the circulation. Before 
proceeding to my argument, I think it important to the 
perfect. comprehension of the matter, that we should first 
settle, as nearly as practicable, the effect which would be 
produced upon the actual currency of ‘the country by the 
adoption of either of the above suggestions, Fortunately, 
sir, we are not without the means of doing so. The re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury upon the condition of 
the State banks, made at the last session of Congress, in 
that part of it which relates to the banks in the State of 
New York, furnishes some data for that purpose. I take 
the instance of the New York currency, because it is the 
only one, the component parts of which are stated, and I 
presume that those facts which are found to be true in rela- 
tion to the paper part of that currency, will be found to be 
nearly so iu relation to the paper part of the currency of the 
whole country, although it is very probable that a differ- 
ence, more or less considerable, may be found to exist in 
the currency of some particular Stites. But, so fur as my 
arguinent is concerned, it is of no‘consequence whether 
the statement be precisely accurate or not; the object being 


‘to give some definite idea of the practical eftect of those 


views. In that report the entire paper currency, on the lst 
of January, 1836, of the State of New York, is stated to 
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be:$21, 123,089; which, with the: sum. of.:$4,000,000, the 
probable amountof coin: in circulation, would make the en- 
_ tire:currency: of paper and ‘coin about $25,000,000. - It ap- 
pears from that report, that the whole number of bank notes 
im circulation of the denomination of .$100 and apwards, 
amounted to $5;230,200, which is about: one-fifth of the 
whole currency ; that the whole number of notes in:cireu- 
lation ofthe denomination of $20 and upwards, amounted 
to the sum.of nearly $8,000,000, or about one-third of the 
whole currency ;.and that..the whole. number of notes in 
circulation .of. the denomination. of .$10 and. upwards, 
amounted to the sum of $12,265,765, or about one-half of 
the entire currency. It will follow, then, that. to suppress 
all: notes under $100 would give four parts of coin, snd 
one of paper, of the whole currency ; while the suppression 
cf all notes under $20 would give two parts of coin and 
one.of paper,.and the suppression of all notes under $10 
would give a currency one-half of coin, and the other of 
: dtas.of, no consequence to my argument whether these 
ratios be ‘exactly correct: -itis sufficient if they be an ap- 
proximation to the truth... Letius then apply-them to the. 
whole currency of the United States, and observe. there- 
sult. A ETENE 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report on 
the state of the finances, made at the commencement of the 
last. session of Congress, estimated the entire currency of 
the United States on the Ist of December, 1836, to be 
$148,000,000, of which 120,000,000 were. paper, and 
$28,000,000 coin. .. As it is necessary to take some specific 
amount for the purpose of calculation, we will take that to 
be the actual amount of the entire currency of the country. 
The effect upon that. currency, of the proposition to sup- 
press all notes under $100, would, from the analogy of the 
New York currency, be, to- give us $118,400,000 of coin, 
and $29,600,000 of paper, as the relative proportions. 
The proposition. to..suppress .all notes under, $20. would 
give nearly $99,000,000 of coin, and $49,000,000. of pa- 
per; while. that- to` suppress all notes under $10 would 
give $74,000,000 of coin, and $74,000,000 of paper. This 
view of the matter is entirely distinct from the question of 
how much coin it is proper for the banks to keep iv their 
vaults as the basis of their paper circulation; and which 
experience would seem to indicate to be about one-third. 
o Now, sir, I propose to show-that, whether the object be 
to increase the ratio of the mixture of coin in the whole 
circulation as it existed on the Ist of December last, or to 
provide an: exclusive metallic currency, the measures Row 
proposed by the. bill -before us. will not only not promote 
that object, but defeat. it altogether. To do this, it is only 
necessary to advert to a few simplé principles, which. are 
established laws.of currency. The purpose of a currency 
being to effect the aggregate. payments of the nation, a 
given amount in value, less than the amount of those pay- 
ments; but having a proportionate relation to them, is ne- 
cessary for that purpose. It is also true that gold and sil- 
yer.are the standards of value over the whole world, and 
ave, al. the same: time, objects of commerce and materials 
of currency... From these facts results a law of mixed cur- 
rency, that paper will expel the coin unless it be restrained 
in its numerical amount and denomination. Of this fact 
abundant evidence may be found: in the history of every 
civilized. nation. But, ‘sir, I will. not-trouble the Senate 
by referring to the ‘elementary writers as authorities upon 
that point. 1 shall content myself with authorities nearer 
home. -I mean to foragein-the>enemy’s country$ and I 
will cite one, which I presume will be satisfactory, not -only 
to the Senator froni Missouri, [Mr-Bexron,} but fo those 
also: who are most zealous on the subject of the. gold and’ 
silver coin, being no.other than the speech-of that-Senator 
upon the. District banks, delivered in the session of 1835~-’6, 
to.which I have before referred, and from which I now read 
the following extract: 


e The great evils of a small paper currency are: 1. T'o 
banish gold and silver; 2. To encourage counterfeiting ; 
3. To destroy the standard of values; 4. To throw the 


burdens and -the evils of the paper system upon the labor- 


ing and small dealing part of the community. ‘The instinct - 
of banks to sink their cireulation to the lowest denomina- 
tion of notes which can be forced upon the community isà 
trait in the system universally proved to exist wherever 
banks of circulation have: been permitted to give a currency 
to a country, and the effect of that instinct has always been 
to banish gold and silver: When the Bank of England 
was chartered, in the year 1694, it could issue no note less 
than £100 sterling; that amount was gradually reduced by ` 
the persevering. efforts of the bank to £50; then to £20; 
then to £15; then to £10; and at last to £5; and, finally, 
to £2 and £1. Those denominations were not reached 
until the year 1797, or until one hundred and three years 
after the institution of the bank ; and, as the several reduc- 
tions in the size of the netes, and the consequent increase 
of paper curtency took place, gold became more and more 
scarce, and, with the issue of £1 and £2 notes, it totally 
disappeared from the country. This effect was foretold by 
all political economists, and especially by Mr. Burke, then . 
aged:and retired frorn public life, who wrote from “his re- 
treat to: Mr. Canning, to say to Mr, Pitt, the Prime Min- 
ister, these prophetic words: ‘If this bill for the £1 and 
£? notes is permitted ta pass we shall never see another 
guinea in England,’ ‘The bill did pass, and the prediction 
was fulfilled ; for not another guinea, ‘half ‘guinea, or sov- 
ereign was seen in England for circulation until the bil 
was repealed two-and-twenty years afterwards.” i 

The report of the New York bank commissioners, made 
on the 23d of January, 1836, is to the same effect, showing 
that the practical experience of our own country corresponds 
with that of England. “The commissioners say: f 

<The ineasureé adopted at the last session of the Legis- 
lature for the suppression of the small bank notes have, so 
far ag they have yet gone into operation, occasioned as 
little ‘inconvenience as was. to. have been expected. The 
effects of the change were not sensibly felt until about the 
Ist of September, and, since. that time, a large amount of 
specie has been put into circulation, which will be very 
much increased after the issues of the three dollar notes shall 
have ceased. Our Canadian neighbors, however, circulate 
a very largé‘amount of small bank notes, which are takers 
as freely on the adjoining frontier of this State as our own 
notes or specie. | In a considerable portion of St. Lawrence 
county, where the intercourse of the inhabitants is chiefly 
With Canada, the law is entirely‘disregarded." It is’ more 
or less so in the counties bordering upon Vermont, in the 
extreme western counties, and'in ‘the city of New York. 
It will be found impossible, we apprehend, to enforce the 
law effectually so longas the small notes are issued by the 
banks of the adjoining States.” i 

‘There can, therefore, I think, sir, be no doubt upon this 
point, that it is the inflexible Jaw of a mixed currency of 
paper and coin, that the cheaper material supplants the 
more costly one, and that the only mode by which you can 
secure a proper admixture of coin is by.the suppression of 
the small notes. I am thus particular as to this: practical 
truth, because upon it is based the whole: structure of my. 
argument. I have before stated that the whole currency of 
the country is assumed to be what ‘it was on the Ist of 
December Jast, as. appears from the Seeretary’s report, 
$148,000,660, of which $28, 0007000 was coin *and 
$120,000,000 bank ‘notes. he Government furnishes - 
the coin—the banks furnish: the paper part of the currency. 
We are all agreed -that, to constitute a sound currency, 
there should be a larger admixture of the precious “metals. 
"Those who are in favor of the suppression of ‘notes under 
$10 wish,’ as I have chown, to raise the amount of coin in, 
circulation from $28,000,000 to. $74,000,000; those in 
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favor of the suppression of notes under $20, to raise the 
amount of coin to $99,000,000 ;-and the Senator from Mis- 
“souti, and those who. think with him that all notes under 
$100 should be suppressed, wish to raise that amount to 
118,000,000. And yet, sir, what. means do they now 
propose to take in order to accomplish this purpose?’ Why, 
sir, to separate the Government from the banks! To di- 
vorce the Government from the banks! 
to: themselves! The Senator says they have fallen into the 
sea, and he will not assist to angle them out! And this, 
too, after we have been told by the Senator -himself, and 
the proposition is undoubtedly true, ‘that the instinct of 
banks to sink their circulation to the lowest denomination 
of notes which can be forced upon the community, is a trait 
in the system—and the effect of that instinct has always 
been to banish gold and silver.” No, sir, you cannot leave 
the banks'to themselves; you cannot divorce the Govern- 
ment:from them! You must watch over and regulate them, 
if you mean to accomplish the object which you profess to 
have in view, namely, the improvement of the currency. 


But it is said that, by requiring payments to the Govern- | 


ment to be make in coin, you will compet its circulation. 
Well, sir, to what extent do you compel that circulation? 
To the extent only of the amount that is absolutely neces- 
sary to effect those payments. The President tells us in 
his message that the amount of coin which would be neces- 
sary for that purpose is about $10,000,000. 


of paper, and, what'is worse, of inconvertible paper, with- 
outa limit to its extension; and of $10,000,000 of coin, 
aud that coin would be confined to the channel of Govern- 
ment receipts and Government payments. The currency 


‘tent of that force, aud no further. Your action would re- 
semblo in its effect a proviso to a general faw, which is a 
restraint only to the extent of the proviso; and your coin 
would circulate only in the channel which you had dug out 
for it. Jf, on the other hand, the banks should resume 
specie payments, and the currency should be again com- 
posed, as it was on the first of December last, of $28,000, - 
600 of coin and: $120,000,000 of paper, then, I say, sir, 
that, as thero would be specie, more than enough, in cir 
culation to answer the payments of the Government, the 
measure of demanding payment iu coin would have no ten- 
deney whatever- to increase the amount. ‘he reason of 
all this is apparent, and is to he found in the fact which I 


have stated, that paper will banish coin from cireulation | 


unless restrained, and will always do so up to the point of 
that restraint. i 
But.it is not necessary to resort to any speculative rea- 
soning in proof of these positions. You have now, sir, in 
the present state of things, the most positive proof of their 
truth. Does not the Goverment at this moment demand 
payment of its dues, of its duties, its postages, and its sales 
of public lands, in coin? And yet does that evin enter in- 
to the gencral circulation? Is it not confided ‘entirely to 
Government debtors and Government creditors, to those 
who cousume the revenues and those who pay them? Į 
say, then, sir, that the result of your measure is this, and 
this only, ty secure coin as the currency for the Govern- 
mert; and Icave paper as the currency of the people. Tt is 
no unusual thing, Mr. President, to see those at the head 
of the Government profess one thing and do another. 
_ become now to the consideration of iny second proposi- 
tion, which is, that Congress is bound to furnish a sound 
eurrency of coin-and. convertible paper for the people of the 
United States. To any one read in the history of this 
eountry, and in the text of the constitution, it would seem 
strange that it would be deemed necessary to formally pro- 
pound such a proposition, much more so lo prove it. But 
the peculiar tone of the message, and the doctrines of some 


To leave the banks | 


Then, I say, | 
in the event of the non-resumption of specie payments by | 
the banks, your currency would consist of $138,000,000 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the supporters of the administration on this floor, would 
lead one to suppose that the constitution had been formed, 
and the Government created, for no other purpose than to 
take care of itself. Is it then true, sir, that this Govern- 
ment was created, merely that Martin Van Buren might 
be President, and enjoy the dignity and emoluments of 
his office; that. you, sir, should be Vice President, and 
we Senators of the United States, with the privilege of 
franking our letters and receiving a per diem of eight dol- 
lars in gold and silver? Was that the end and purpose 
of all the anxious deliberation of that band of patriots who 
assembled in Philadeiphia to form the constitution, and of 
the cession, in that instrument, on the part of the States, 
of almost all the high attributes of sovereiguty?. 1 had 
hitherto thought the object had been ‘fto promote the 
general welfare of the people of the United States.” I 
was taught to think that the powers of this Government 
were trusts for the benefit of the people, and that the end 
and object of the constitution was to promote their welfare. 


: It seems, however, sir, that those who administer the Gov- 


crninent read that instrument differently, and have come 


| to the enlightened, profound, liberal; and statesman-like 


! conclusion, that the Government was created merely for 


their benefit, and that the people have no part or lot in the 
field of its operations. Let us, then, examine for a mo- 
ment the soundness of this opinion, so far at least as the 
currency is: concerned, that being the matter immediately 
under consideration. ; 

Every one familiar with the history of the revolutionary 
war, knows that we came out of that conflict with a ruined 
commerce and a debased currency of inconvertible paper ; 
that the States refused to confer on the old Congress the 


; ; ’ : power to levy duties on imports, and were unable to enjoy 
would submit to the force you put upon it, just to the ex- | 


the benefit of that indirect mode of taxation themselves. 


| That if New York, lor instance, sought to raise a revenue 
i from her commerce, New Jersey interfered and defeated 


i thing in illustration or support of it. 


her plans by throwing open her ports. That, in the same 
manner, the commercial regulations of Pennsylvania were 
at the mercy of the State of Delaware, and were, in faet, 
frustrated hy the legislation of that State; and so of the 
other States. In the hopeless imbecility of commercial en- 
terprise which grew out of this condition of things, the 
people saw the necessity of a General Government, which 
should have the power to regulate commerce, and provide 
& uniform and sound currency for the country. ‘The main 
und immediate inducement for the formation of the present 
form of Government was the desire to escape from these 
distresses and embarrassmeuts which, from their all- perva- 
ding character, could only be cured by a National Govern- 
ment. Hence we find that the express power is given in 
the constitution to regulate commerce, as well as the ex- 
press power to regulate the standards of value and quanti- 
ty, which are the legs of commerce: 

I shall not, sir, after the luminous and powerful argu- 
iment of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Weasren,] 
upon this power to reguldte commerce, attempt to say any 
I would not be 
chargeable with attempting ‘the wasteful and ridiculous 


| excess of adding perfume to the rose, or gilding refined 


| 


paper for the people of the United States. 


gold,” but will content myself with remarking, that one 
might fairly conclude that as commerce in modern tines 
is no longer carried on by barter, but is conducted, in its 
minuter details, by means of money ; and, in its larger 
operations, by the commercial currency of bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, the power to regulate commerce, 
sives the right to regulate the means by which it is con- 
ducted. 1 proceed, therefore, to consider other provisions 
of the constitution, My proposition is, that Congress is 
bound to furnish a sound currency of coin and convertible 
I say of coin 
and convertible paper, for F consider the latter as equiva- 
lent to coin in the matter of currency. . If, therefore, any 
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one should -be of opinion that Congress is bound: to furnish 
an entire metallic currency, that opinion: does not. weaken 
the strength of. my argument, the views which I am about 
to*present being:appljcable to both. positions. : : 
Tithe first.place; the power. is given” to Congress “to 
eoin money.” For what purpose is money to ‘be éoined?, 
Not that it may be melted ‘down, and manufactured into 
plate; not that it may be exported, and: pass into ‘foreign 
‘mints, to: assume some- other form, or receive some other. 
impression ; nor. that it may be hoarded as a matter of 
curiosity or avarice ; but that it may be used for the pur- 
pose for which coined money is used, namely, the currency 
or circulating medium of the country. I say of the coun- 
try, because, as the power is a trust for the general wel- 
fave, its execution must-have reference to the end of its ex- 
istence. “In the second place, Congress is authorized to 
punish the offence “of counterfeiting the current coin of 
the United: States.” .In the third place, the States are 
prohibited from coining money: And, in the fourth place, 
nothing “but gold and silver coin” can be made a tender 
in payment of debts. As ‘the great ‘business of cur- 
. rency is to pay debts, and Congress has the éxclusive pow- 
er of furnishing the ‘coin, in which alone those debts can 
be legally paid, it follows that it is their constutional duty 
to furnish such currency of coin, or what is equivalent, of 
convertible paper; for, if they do not furnish it, no other 
power can ; and the whole business of society must be sus- 
pended: The purpose of currency is to make the aggre- 
gate payments of the country, and its amount in value has 
referenée tothe amount of those payments; at the same 
time, “every “payment presupposes an antecedent debt, 
though it’exists but for a moment, and it is Congress alone 
that can furnish the legal means of making those pay- 
ments. i 
What, then, sir, is the consequence of the’existence of 
this power and this constitutional duty as regards the ex- 
isting condition of the currency. of this country, composed, 
as it is assumed tobe, of coin furnished by the Govern- 
ment, and paper furnished by the banks? What, I ask, 
is the consequence of the existence of that duty on the 
part of this Government? Why, sir, clearly, the obliga- 
tion so to regulate the issues of paper by the banks as to 
ensure its convertibility at all times into coin, and thus to 
provide a sound currency of coin and convertible paper for 
the people. [fit be the daty of Congress to furnish either 
a metallic currency, or a mixed currency of coin and con- 
vertible’ paper, which is equivalent to a metallic currency 
for the purpose. of ‘business, then it is bound to guard 
against whatever may tend to defeat the performance of its 
duty ; anda have’ already shown that it is the tendency of 
hanks to extend their issues of ‘paper, which has the effect 
of banishing the coin from circulation. “If Congress does 
vot regulate the issues of bank paper, then the banks con- 
trol the power of Congress over the currency, and involve 
it in the violation of a constitutional duty. You cannot, 
then; abantion the banks to themselves without being re- 
creant to that duty. You must watch over them, and reg- 
Ulate-their issues of paper, or else they defeat one of the 
great purposes for which this Government. was created. 
As matters stand at present, you are bound te cause them 
to return to specie payments, and afterwards hy your pa- 
rental care. to guard: against another suspension. This 
duty I have expressed in the phrase-‘*to provide a sound 
currency,” that: is, a currency free from the danger of de- 
generating into-inconvertible paper. As 10 the question of 
the proportion of the-precious metals, which may be neces- 
sary to ensure’ that result, some: difference -of opinion: may 
and does: exist: I have already ‘explained the- different 
views: entertained'on’ that subject ; but-all afe 2 
for'that purpose theré should be a larger infusion of coin 
into the circulation than existed atthe time of the suspen- 
gion of specie payments. ~ i 


‘agreed that- 
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Then, sir, I ask if you must wateh over the State banks 
and regulate their issues of paper, why not use them as 
fiscal agents? The Senator from Virginia [Mr: Rrvzs] 
proposes to do so. IT shall vote, Mr. President, for. his 
amendment, though T am free to say I do not think it the 
best that could be offered. ; 

Itis generally conceded that the currency, whatever it 
is, should be of uniform value, since the constitution pro- 
vides that. all taxes and duties shall be uniform, which 
could not be the case if that in which they are paid is not 
of uniform value. The plan of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rivers] is defective in two particulars: First, that it 
does not secure uniformity of value to the paper part of the 
currency, from the fact of its not being able to command 
general confidence; and, secondly, that it does not control 
the issues of paper from all the banks. It attempts to per- 
suade by insufficient inducements, instead of compelling 
the deposite banks to limit their issues of paper money by 
suppressing all notes under a certain denomination. But 
its radical defect is, that its operation is confined to the de- 
posite banks, instead of reaching all the banks of the coun- 
try. For, sir, I have already shown from the report of the 
New York bank commissioners, that the measure of sup- 
pressing the small notes with a view to the improvement 
of the currency, will always be ineffectual, unless it be 
general. That if any banks are suffered to issue small 
notes, they will circulate and. exclude the coin, notwith- 
standing other banks may be prohibited from’ doing so. 
To perfect this plan, a hank of the United States is indis- 
pensable to give that uniformity of value to the paper part 
of the currency which can result alone from general confi- 
dence, and is proper as the milder means of regulating the 
issues of bank paper. f 

From what has been said, it is apparent that it is the 
constitutional duty of Congress to regulate the issues of 
bank notes, which can only be done in one of two ways, 
either by means of a bank of the United States, or by 
means of a stamp duty on the notes. As to a bank of the 
United States, it is out'of the question at this time; and I 
am'‘free to say, sir, that I consider it altogether inexpédi~ 
ent, in a political point of view. For I hold it to be ex- 
tremely unwise in a Government constituted like ours to 
attempt to force public opinion. No system can be success- 
fully administered which is repugnant'to the public will; 
and it ig sufficient for me, in this instance, that there is 
strong reason to believe that the majority of the people are 
opposed to a national bank. I have no constitutional seru- 
ples on ‘the subject; on the contrary, I believe that it is ne- 
cessary and proper as a fiscal agent-of the Government, and 
the most gentle and effectual means of furnishing a sound 
and uniform currency to the country, composed, as T have 
before stated, of coin and convertible paper. But, sir, I 
will not consent to vote for such an institution, until I am 
satisfied that it is not repugnant to the wishes and feelings 
of the majority of the people. ‘There is no other mode of 
suppressing the small notes, in the absence of..a.bank of 


| the United States—I mean, of course, by the action, direct 


or indirect, of this Government—than a resort to the taxing _ 
power, by imposing a stamp duty on them.. To. this there 
cannot, I presume, be any constitutional objection, as it is 
an express power, justified in its use by the great “object of 
promoting the general welfare, but.in this instance used to 
sustain and enforce another express power and high consti- 
tutional duty, of supplying the country with a sound eur- 
rency of coin or its equivalent... ‘ 
In advocating the now favorite measure of the Govern- 
ment, its supporters,;.who were lately such zealous friends 
sof the State banks, lauding them for their: fidelity, and 
magnifying and blazoning the extent of their services, have 
now become their bitter adversaries, vilifying them with 


i opprobrious epithets, and denouncing. them .in the. most 


harsh and unmeasured terms... Why this hostility to their 
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recent friends? In-his last message to Congress, in De- 
cember, 1836, President Jackson uses this language: 

t: Experience continues to realize the expectations enter- 
tained as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the 
duties of fiscal agents for the Government, at the time of 
the removal of the deposites.” 

After stating the amount of transfers made by the banks 
for the Government, he proceeds to say: 

‘These enormous amounts of money first mentioned 
have been transferred with the greatest promptitude and 
regularity, and the rates at which the exchanges have been 
negotiated, previously to the passage of the deposite law, 
were generally below those charged. by the bank of the 
United States.. Independently of these services, which 
are far. greater than those rendered by the United States 
Bank and its twenty-five branches, a number of the depos- 
ite banks have, with.a commendable zeal to aid in the im- 
provement of the currency, imported from abroad, at their 
own expense, large sums of the precious metals for coinage 
and circulation.” : 

Mr. Secretary Woodbury, in his report at the same ses- 
sion, speaking of the deposite banks, says: i 


‘Tt is à source of high satisfaction to be able to add, | 
i light perception of the truth, speaks at one moment of the 


that while so selected and employed, not a single dollar 
was lost to the Government by any of them, nor a single 
failure occurred to transfer promptly and pay out satisfac- 
torily the public money entrusted to their custody. Nor 
is it believed that the domestic exchanges of the country 
were ever lower or more regular than during that period.” 
What is principally wanting in every young country is 
capital; by which alone its resources can be fully develop- 
ed; and the want of which, for a long time, caused the 
subjugation of the infant manufactures of this country by 
those of Great Britain. It was its vast capital, manufac- 
turing and commercial, which enabled Great Britain to 
contend, single-handed and successfully, against the gigan- 
tic power of Napoleon, whose wild and lawless ambition 
sought ty place its yoke on the neck of the civilized world ; 
whose imperial standard was planted amid the orange 
groves of the South and the snows of the North, and whose 
cormorant appetite. for dominion. would have gorged not 
only provinces and ‘kingdoms, but whole ‘continents. It 
wa’ to the indomitable spirit and vast resources of that 
great arid magnanishous nation that the continent of Eu- 
rope was indebted for its emancipation from the thraldrom 
of universal monarchy; and it is to its all-pervading capi- 
tal and industry that Great Britain is now indebted for its 
control over the commercial exchanges of the world. 
These banks, which are now so much abused, have sup- 
plied, to an immense extent, the want of capital in this 
country, and at this moment furnish, for the employment 
of its industryand development of its resources, more than 
$200,000,000. - The actual capital paid in, according to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of 
the banks, was, on the Ist of January, 1836, $251,857, 292, 
while their loans and discounts amounted to $457,506, 080. 
Making, for all the purposes of business, an effective in- 
erease of capital to the extent of the difference between 
those amounts, namely, $205,648,788. This immense 
sum, at an average commercial profit of ten per cent. 
would yield to the country an annna} income of more 
than $20,000,000. s 
The deposite banks themselves, which are denounced as 
having been guilty of the grossest treachery towards the 
Government, have done wonders. According to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, presented at this session, 
they have, in the space of five and a half months, between 
the Ist of March and 15th of August, collected from their 
debtors the sum of $40,689,862; and in the same time 
paid off $26,792,006 of public:deposites; while their im- 
mediate liabilities do not bear to their immediate means a 
much “larger ratio than two and a quarter to one, leaving 


i 


the entire debt due to the from them community for loans 
and discounts as a security for the difference. 

Banks, Mr. President, are not the authors of commer- 
cial distress, although itis true they may, and often do, 
feed that appetite for speculation which leads to.it. Nor, 
sir, is commercial distress ordinarily connected with the 
quantity or nature of the currency of the country; it re- 
sults from the want of capital for the time being, not from 
the redundancy or -from the want of currency, much less 
from the nature of that currency, whether metallic or mix- 
ed, It occurs «in all countries, with every description of 
currency, paper, metallic, and mixed. It is the result of 


‘that love of gain which stimulates the enterprise of the mer- 


chant, and broods over the projects-of the speculator ; which 
leads the one to search in foreign climes for those subjects 
of commerce which are to be distributed for consumption, 
and causes the other to dam up the streams of supply with 
a view to the augmented profits of an unsatisfied demand, 
which prevails most where there is most freedom of thought 
and action, and which ends in those commercial orgasms 
which, with periodical’ occurrence, prostrate for a time all 
commercial energy, by impairing all commercial confidence. 

The President, in his late message, with a sort of twi- 


redundancy of credit, and at another of the redundancy of 
circulation, as the cause of the present commercial embar- 
rassments, There can be no redundancy of circulation 
where the paper of a mixed currency is convertible. If the 
paper is not wanted for the purpose of currency it is re- 
turned to the banks. That the fact is so, the elementary 
principles of the science of political economy would teach 
us; but we have daily and abundant evidence of its truth 
in the bank reports. Thus we find by the reports of the 
Sceretary of the Treasury, at the last session, upon the 
state of the finances, that while, on the Ist day of January, 
1836, the gross amount. of notes issued by the banks was 
$140, 000,000, the amount in circulation was only $108, - 
000,000; making a difference of $32,000,000, which had 
been returned to them, and remained in their hands. Here 
I might advert to that inaccuracy in matters of fact which 
prevails in the President’s message, and which has been 
so fully and ably exposed by the Senator from Georgia, 
(Mr. Kina, } in other particulars, and which is manifested 
likewise in relation to this very matter of the currency. 
The message states the amount of paper circulation to have 
been $140,000,000 on the Ist of January, 1836, when, in 
truth, that was the amount of notes issued, but of which 
$32,000,000 had been withdrawn from circulation. The 
error is the more inexcusable because the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his last annual report on the fina¥ces, made 
at the former session, in that part of it which treats of the 
mint and currency, explicitly states the fact, and distin- 
guishes between the gross amount of notes issued and the 
actual circulation. The present commercial. distress, the 
first symptoms of which were exhibited in New Orleans, 
in the failure of several commercial houses there for an im- 
mense amount, owes its existence, without doubt, to the 
wild spirit of speculation which was prevailing throughout 
the country, and to the employment of the banking capital 
of the country in enterprises which were not of a commer- 
cial character, but, being in their nature permanent invest- 
ments, were, in effect, dead loans, and therefore hostile to 
the interest and purposes of banking. The case of the 
planters of Mississippi is a complete illustration of the whole 
subject. They were in the habit of receiving, on loan, 
large sums of money, with which they purchased lands 
and negroes, and pledged their crops for the gradual repay- 
ment. This was done by drawing bills of exchange on the 
merchant in New Orleans; and these bills, being accepted, 
were afterwards discounted by the banks. ‘Ihe planters, 
from the fall in the price of their great staple, cotton, were 
unable to furnish the merchant with the means of paying 
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these bills when they came to maturity, and the merchant, | ‘quam parva sapientia regitur. mundus /” The people 


on-his part, not having capital enough to carry on his other 
operations and meet.-these. demands; fails; which disaster 
deranges and.mars the whole:web of. commercial affairs. 
When people: engaged in: large. commercial: operations, 
and-enjoying a vast and almost. unbounded credit, sudden- 
ly fail, a shock is. given.to public confidence: in:all men.of 
business, which, for.a time, breaks the. charmed circle of 
credit, and the commercial world falls. into a. sort of syn- 
cope, from the suspended.action of the great principle of its 
vitality—commercial confidence. It may-be true that the 
great increase of banking capital led to this spirit of spec- 
ulation, and.to these enterprises and employments, which, 
not. being of a commercial nature, ought not to have been 
undertaken on the faith of banking capital... Yet who, I 
ask, is responsible for that increase of banks? Who but 
the past. administration, that, in its lawless act. of the re- 


‘moval. of the: deposites, and the. subsequent destruction of 


the Bank:of the United States, gave at once .an. apology, 


` as well as created. a. seeming, if: not: real, necessity-for the 


creation of new. banks in every State. of the Union? -Let it, 


never be forgotten that, in the year 1830, the. second year 


of the administration of Andrew Jackson, there were, but. 


330 banks, with an estimated capital of $145, 192,268, as 
appears from the Secretary’s report at the last session upon 
tho subject of the banks; and that, in the last year of his 
administration, on the first of December, 1836, there were 
677 banks, with 146 branches, and an authorized capital 
of $378,421, 168. 

The immediate cause of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, which commenced. in New York, the great commer- 
cial emporium of the country, was, no doubt, the unfavor- 
able condition cf the foreign exchange, growing out of the 


debt which had been incurred to Great Britain, of forty or 


à 


’ condition ? 


fifty millions of dollars... Not possessing the means of pay- 
ing that debt in the products of the.country, nor being able 
to. procure a. postponement of its payment, ‘the specie of the 
country was required for that purpuse,-as. the only article 
of commerce, which, having universal value, is the only. one 
which is every. where exchangeable for all other commodi- 
ties; and the banks, as the largest depositories of that arti- 
cle, were called upon to furnish it. But what was their 
They had been crippled in their resources for 
the supply of that article by the drain which had been 
made on- the East tawards the West, by the last measure of 
the sadministration—the specie circular—-which had the 
effect, as was most ably and satisfactorily established by the 
Senator from. Georgia, (Mr. Krno, ] of removing it, con- 
trary. to all the laws of trade. and-of: common. sense, from 
the place where it’ was wanted to. the place where .it.was 
of no immediate use, and from whence, in the nature of 
things, it must be forced ultimately to return.. But, in the 
mean time, the mischief is dune. The banks of New York, 
not being able to supply the demand thus created, and per- 
ceiving that it must end in the abstraction from their vaults 
of every-dollar of their coin, which would have been at- 
tended with a compulsory suspension of specie payments 
froni absolute want. of means, and accompanied with the 
entire prostration. of their credit, they determined, by an im- 
mediate suspension of specie payments, to save that credit, 
and avoid: tha shock which its. destruction would have giv- 
en to the whole community.. Their suspension, in the na- 
ture of things, led to. the same measure throughout the 
country. Itis thus,-I conceive, sir, most apparent that, 
if the commercial distress.of ‘this country be owtmg: to the 
increase of banks and banking capital as the proximate 
cause, the past administration has beon the remote cause, 
the causa causans of the whole difficulty;.andthat itis equal- 
ly clear that, ifthe immediate cause of the suspension-of spe- 
cie payments was the state of foreign exchange and the de- 
mand for specie, the remote cause was the specie circular 
of General Jackson. We might here be tempied to exclaim, 


Vor. XIV.—28 


sure, was very modest. 
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of this country have had a lesson, and a severe one, in the 
throes and convulsions to which it. has been‘subject under 
the past administration, never again to trust the helm of 
Government to the hands of any man who is not possessed 
of the competent attainments and training of civil life; and 
that it is not sufficient that a man should enjoy the. repu- 
tation of honesty and common sense to entitle him to claim 
from the: American people the important trust of presiding 
over their welfare, without any familiarity with. the. com- 
plicated interests of a commercial. and ‘civilized commu- 
nity. Bet eee Š 
But why, sir, I ask again, this hostility to the läte de- 
posite banks? Why this new experiment? I will, tell 
you, sir. There must be some new rattle, some new straw 
to please and tickle the grown children of this nation. I 
recollect once hearing it said that when the Count Survil- 
liers, the brother of the late Emporer Napoleon, was intro- 
duced to President Jackson, the latter distinguished indi- 
vidual said to the count, ‘I have always, sir, taken your 
illustrious brother for my model. in. war.” This, to be 
And if. one should be disposed to 
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think. that, there was some difference between the cam-. 


paigns..of Italy and. those of a Oreek or Seminole war, 
between the invasion of Russia.and that of Florida, yet 
it should be observed thatthe remark does not. import 
equality, but merely imitation; and we all. know’ that.a 
copy may be more or less huinble, according to the means 
and abilities of the artist. But let us see whether this 
admiration of the great original may not have led to the 
adoption of some of his maxims of civil government. I 
remember, sir, once coming across a passage in one of the 
works of that celebrated woman Madame De Stael, which 
gives a slight sketch of the charactér and policy of the 
Emperor; and I remember too, that, upon recently reading 
it, T was ‘struck.with some points of resemblance in the 
character and policy of the two men. . The friends of the 
late President, who knew him best, will judge how far the 
resemblance holds;.but it seems to me that the passage may 
be regarded as a sibylline oracle of the events of the last 
eight years. It may be found in her little work entitled 
‘ec T'en Years Exile,” and runs thus in the English transla- 
tion of that work: : 

‘While we have seen the Christian Kings take two 
confessors to examine their consciences more narrowly, 
Bonaparte chose two ministers, one of the old and the other 
of the new regime, whose business it was to place at, his 
disposal the Machiavelian means of too opposite systems, 


Tn all his nominations, Bonaparte followed nearly the same . 
rule of taking, as it may be said, now from the right and | 


now from the left; that is to say, choosing alternately his 
officers among the aristocrats and among the Jacobins. 
The middle party, that of the friends of liberty, pleased 


him less than all others, composed as it was of the small- 


number of persons who, in France, had an opinion of their 
own. He liked much better to have to do with persons 
who were attached to royalist interests, or who had become 
stigmatized by popular excesses. He even went so far as 
to wish to name as a counsellor of State a Conventionalist, 
sullied with the vilest crimes of the days of terror; but-he 
was diverted from it by the shuddering of those who would 
have had to sit along with him.” Bonaparte would have 
been delighted to have given. that shining proof that he 
could regenerate.as well as confound every thing. What 
particularly characterizes. the Government of Bonaparte is, 
his profound contempt for the intellectual riches of human 
nature; virtue, mental dignity, religion, enthuslasm—-these 
are in his eyes the eternal enemies of the Continent, to 
make use-of his favorite expression; he would reduce man 
to force and cunning, and designate. every thing else as 
folly and stupidity. The English particularly. irritate him, 
as they bave found the means of being honest, as well as 
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suecessful—a thing which Bonaparte would have us regard 
as impossible. 

“Tdo not believe that when Bonaparte put himself at 

the head of affairs, he had formed the plan of universal 
monarchy ; but I believe that his system was what he him- 
self described it afew days after the 18th Brumaire, to 
one. of his friends: Something new must be done every 
three months to captivate the imagination of the French 
nation ; with them, whoever stands still is ruined.” 
“We observe, sir, in the course of the late administration, 
the’ same system of fusion. First a little democracy, and 
then a little federalism, until we are served up in the end 
with a ragout of both, but so artfully compounded and sea- 
soned, that the original ingredients are no longer to be dis- 
covered. This leads me to say a word or two as to the 
origin of this piebald party. It took its rise more from in- 
dividual interests and private vičws- -from partialities and 
antipathies, than from any other cause. 

The old parties into which the country had been so long 
divided had ceased to have any practical existence under the 
adininistration of Mr. Monroe. All the great measures of 
federal policy had been adopted by their opponents. The 
navy, a bank of the United States, internal improfements, 
the system of light-houses and harbors—all had become fa- 
vorile measures with the dominant party; and there re- 
mained little to struggle about but abstract doctrines of 
construction, which had not sufficient interest with the 
multitude to sustain the zeal of party warfare. Notwith- 
standing this, the federalists, as a body, were proscribed, 
and. the demagogues of the day were disposed to kecp alive 
the ancient animosity, that the favors of Government might 
be confined to a smaller number of persons ; very wisely 
considering that, as the days of miracles had gone by, and 
the loaves and fishes.could not be made to feed the whole 
multitude, it was better to limit the number of mouths to 
be fed. In this state of things, General Jackson’s preten- 
sions to the Presidency were brought forward; and as he 
had proposed, in his celebrated letter to Mr. Monroe, to 
destroy the monster: party spirit—for it seems there were 
monsters in those days as well as at present—-and had 1e- 
commended to that gentleman to act as the President of 
the nation, and not as the President. of a party; and to 
make his appointments indifferently from the good men of 
both parties, he enlisted at once the sympathies of the fed- 
oralists in his favor. They hoped, through his means, to 
obliterate the ancient party names and distinctions, and 
eome in for their share of the honors and emoluments of 
the Government. Besides many of them felt a peculiar 
yepugnance to his opponent, Mr. Adams, from the fact of 
his having left their party; and it was believed that if he 
should even desire to act liberally towards them, the pe- 
culiarity. of his position as a convert would not suffer him 
to do so; Tt was thus that General Jackson was enabled 

| to substitute for the-old parties of the country, one which 
was founded on mete personal considerations, upon private 
motives, private partialities, and private resentments, which, 
while it was quite as intolerant of dissenters as the former 
dominant one had been, required, at intervals, from lack of 
sny settled principles of conduct, some new toy for its 
amusement, something to captivate its imagination, and 
inflame its zeal. : 

Here, then, sir, we have the solution of those various 
topics which have been thrown out as rattles to the com- 
munity. First, retrenchment and reform, which ended in 
augmented disbursements, and increased patronage of the 
Executive. Secondly, the payment of the public debt, 
which was continued to be represented as the peculiar merit 
of his administration, although the natural result of a sys- 
tem which had been organized before he came into power; 
and to give color to the pretension, the fortifications were 
neglected and public improvements abandoned, that an 
event might he accelerated which must speedily occur, and 


| 
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the postponement of which, for a few years could in no 
degree affect the real welfare of the country. ‘Thirdly, the 
removal of the Indians, which was conducted without any 
regard to the laws, accompanied with every variety of fraud 
and oppression, and has ended in a disgraceful conflict 
which has brought desolation and ruin upona large district 
of country, and absorbed millions of the public treasure. 
Fourth, the war on the Bank of the United States, which 
has led to the creation of between three and four hundred 
State banks, now denounced as an evil. Fifth, the removal 
of the deposites, which, in its accompanying circumstances, 
was a gross violation of the law, and of the spirit of the con- 
stitution, and was followed by the highest commercial dis- 
tress and individual ruin. Sixth, the gold currency, which 
was to give to labor a solid reward, instead of an empty 
promise to pay ; and, seventh the State bank system of fis- 
cal agency, which was to furnish the country with a better 
currency, and both which latter measures have ended in 
the disappearance of all coin, and the substitution of an 
inconvertible paper as the circulating medium; and now, 
cighthly, this footstep-administration proposes the sub- 
Treasury scheme, which is to restore us to the halcyon 
days of our prosperity; and which, in my opinion, will 
open the door to more fraud, corruption, and national loss, 
than any other that could be devised ; and will, in its turn, 
be abandoned for some other novelty, if the people of this 
country do not in the mean time see fit to dismiss these 
experimenters from their service. 

There have been some minor incidemts in this drama, 
thrown ia to heighten the effect, such as the quarrel with 
the Vice President, the dissolution of the unit cabinet, the 
difficulty with South Carolina, the contest with the Senate, 
and the rupture with France. ‘I'he great principle of 
the party has been blind obedience, and the discipline of 
the camp was introduced into the cabinet. Indeed, so pas- 
sive has been that obedience, that the party may lay claim 
to the encomium which the barber passed upon his parrot. 
Gentlemen, said he, one day to some persons in his shop, 
my parrot is a bird of uncommon intelligence. I will give 
you a proof of it. Pretty Poll, who is the greatest man in 
the world? = Answer—General Jackson, And who is the 
next. greatest? Answer—Pretly Poll, And what does 
General Jackson say? Answer——-Damn the bank! And 
what does Pretty poll say? Answer—Damn the bank! 
You see, gentlemen, said the barber, my parrot under- 
stands General Jackson's politics quite as well as he does 
himself. 

I come now, sir, to consider my last proposition in rela- 
tion to the measure now before the Senate, which is, that 
this sub-T'reasury scheme is less safe and less convenient 
and more liable to abuse than the agency of the State 
banks. Upon this point I have the authority. of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in a report of his made during the 
session of 1835~'6, and also the authority of the Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Caxsovx,] who does not ap- 
pear, in the year 1834, to have been as much enamored 
of the scheme of individual fiscal agents and specie pay- 
ments to the Government as he does at present. In his 
speech, delivered here on the 21st March, 1834, upon Mr. 
Wensrer’s motion for leave to bring in a bill to continue 
the charter of the Bank of the United States, he expresses 
himself explicitly; the point which he is urging is the ne- 
cessity of restoring the equilibrium between the specie and 
the paper which composed the currency, and the question 
is as to the means of doing so. After rejecting the taxing 
power as odious and unconstitutional, and stating that the 
mere coining power would have but a limited control over 
the currency, he suggests that some other must be used, 
and then states that the most immediate and obvious is, the 
exclusion of every thing but specie in the receipts of the 


Government. He then proceeds to express himself as fol- 
lows: 
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& But there is, in-my opinion, a. strong, if not. an in- 
superable, objection’ against resorting-to this measure, re- 


sulting from the fact that an “exclusive receipt.of specie in 


the Treasury. would, to give it efficacy, and to" prevent ex- 
tensive speculation and fraud, require an entire disconnex- 
ion on the part of the Goverament. with the banking sys- 
tem, in all its forms, and a resort to. the strong box, as-the 
means of preserving and. guarding its funds—a means, if 
practicable at alliri the present state of things, liable to the 
objection of being far less safe, economical, and efficient 
than the présent.” be oe 

Such, sir, were the opinions of that Senator in the year 
1834, whew he sectis to have considered a disconnexion 
between the Governtiient and the hanks as an evil to’ be 
dreaded, not a measure to be approved ; and a resort to the 
strong box as being liable to the objection of being far 
fess safe, economical, and efficient than the present. 

(Mr. Carnouw here desired to know whether the Sena- 
tor from ‘Delaware read ‘that extract from his speech for the 
purpose. of convicting him of inconsistencies in his opin- 
ions and course of conduct on this subject; for-he wished 
to observe that he could hot. adinit that his opinions were 
to be gathered from one extract from’ a single speech, when 
he had delivered several others, which, if all taken toge- 
ther, would show that his opinions were unchanged in re- 
lation to the propriety of disconnecting the Government 
from the banks. ] 

Mr. Bayann replied that it, was no part of his purpose 

‘to convict the Senator from South Carolina of inconsistency 
in his opinions; that to do so would not assist his argu- 


„ment, nor be agreeable to the private feelings which he 


entertained towards that Senator; that if there was any ap- 
parent inconsistency, he regretted it; but that he cited him 
as authority upon the particular point now under consider- 
ation, namely, the comparative safety of the public treasure 
in the two modes of keeping it. . 
Mr. B. then proceeded. The President, of the United 
States, in treating this part of the subject, does not pres- 
ent the matter fairly ; he speaks of the-amount of the pub- 
lic funds likely to be on hand at any one time, as present- 
ing an average of not more than thirty thousand dollars in 
the hands of any one officer. ` But, sir, itis not a question 
ofaverage The receipts of many individual officers will he 
_ ten, twenty times that sum, in a very short space of time ; 
and the amount in their hands may accumulate, by delays 
in payments or transfers, greatly beyond that sum, or 
twenty. times that sum. The President further treats this 
question of safety as.if it were one which depended. on the 
relative strength of the vaults that were to be employed for 
the safe keeping of thé public treasure; whoreas the real 
question is as to the confidence reposed in the officer, and 
his official fidelity. No one fears open depredation on 
either, But no reasonable man will pretend to say that 
them is any. comparison between the safety of funds en- 
trusted to a single individual, checked only by his sense of 
duty, and the penalty of his official bond, and the safety of 
the same: funds deposited in the vaults of a bank under the 
check of daily supervision and accountability on the part 
cf its officers, and secured by its entire means, the greater 
part of which could not be the subject of depredation or 
fraudulent abstraction. But, sir, Lam not disposed to be 
satisfied will any vague conjectures on this subject, or 
flimsy reasoning about probabilities. I appeal to experi. 
ence asthe only true guides T call in its light, and I ask 
what are the lessons which. we derive from it? Tet me 
fora moment draw. the attention-of the Senate to-the.case 
of the receiver at Fort Wayne, in fadiana, reported to the 
last session of Congress, as furnishing an illustration of the 
manner in which money may accumulate in the hands of 
a public officer by a slight neglect of his instructions, and 
the kind of reasonsswhich may be given for not complying 
strictly with them. ` 74 


It appears, then, that this officer, instead of a sum of 
$30,000, which the President supposes. is. the average 
amount which would be in the hands of any officer at-any 
one time, had accumulated in his hand, between -the 7th 
of March and the Ist of June, the sum of $601,380: and that 
he made no deposites, as in duty bound, from the 7th of 
March to thé 15th of June: ‘Phat both he and his relative 
had been in the habit in the office of shaving money ; in 
other words, exchanging money which .could not be re- 
ceived for public Jands, at a tate of discount varying from 3 
to 5 per cent. ; and that he. was in the habit of taking in 
five-dollar notes, contrary to his orders; for doing which he 
received a premium. All, this is clearly established by. 
the document to which I refer. Under these circumstantes, 
we find a late Senator of the United States writing to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in relation to this officer, in thë 
following strain: That he is reputed to be an honest and 
honorable man, and that the Senator did not think he had 
intentionally done wrong. And then proceeds to express 
himself as follows: *«It would, to some extent, produce ex- 
citement if he were removed, for he has many warm and 
influential friends, both at Fort Wayne and in Dearborn 
county, from which he removed to his present residence. 
Better: let it be.” 

Ata subsequent period we find this oflicer assigning to 
the Secretary as a reason for not going. to: deposite funds 
in his hands, that his democratic friends thought he ought 
not to leave the place until after the Presidential election, 
which was to take place eleven days afterwards. ‘The let» 
ter is as follows : . 

` M t Recrrven’s Orricy, 
“Fort Wayne, Oct. 27, 1836. 

‘Sin: This is to inform you that T have forwarded to 
the deposite bank one hundred and four thousand dollars, 
in silver, thereto remain until I arrive with the gold and 
paper. : ; i eee: 

te My democratic friends think that I ought not to leave 
until afier we hold.our election for President, on the 7th 
of November, which I have concluded to await, and shall 
leave on that evening, or the next morning, to deposite, 
with all the funds on hand up to that time.” 


Now, sir, it may be asked, why the gold and paper was 
not forwarded at the same time that the silver was des- 
patched. But without going further into the case, what 
has been stated is sufficient to show the manner in which 
the greatest abuses might. take place under the proposed 
system of making the public officers the depositaries'of the 
public funds, and “the inducement which may..exist to 
practise those abuses, although. the. officer may be honestly 
disposed. In this case I do not know that tlie Government 
ultimately lost any thing by this officer: but if it did not, ; 
that only shows his individual honesty, but does not proye 
that the system, which would make him not only the re- 
receiver, but the keeper of the public treasure, is not liable 
to the abuses I have pointed out. Not only. would: the 
officer. have to resist the importunity of friends in monients 
of the greatest. necessity and distress, and. the temptations 
of avarice on his own part, but the solicitations of bis po- 
litical friends, in moments of party strife, when his office 
and means of subsistence might.be'at-stake: and he would 
be told that his democratic friends required a little pecuni- 


“ary assistance; that a loan-te A, and. another to B, and a 


third to ©, would help the cause; and that success would 
secure him from discovery ; or, if discovered, from reproof 
on the part of bis superiors. And, sir, let me add, thatsif 
yielding tothe prompting of avarice, the claims of distress, 
or the sulicitations.of political friends, be should-hecome: a 
dafaulter, we should have sonic Senator or active partisan 
hinting to the Government that his removal, or punishment 
would produce excitement, and the matter:had better he let 
alone.” Suffer me now to draw the attention of the Senate 
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tothe reports, made at the last session, of the balances due 
from the collectors, the receivers, and the postmusters, all 
of whom are, by this bill, to be made fiscal agents; and 
let us see what lessons are to be drawn from them. And, 
first, as to the collectors; there are twenty-seven cases re- 
ported, four of which exhibit balances upwards of $30,000 
eich—-oné ‘case of $538,000, one of $80,000 and one of 
$109,000. So much for the President’s average of 
$30,000. As a sample of the practical results of such 
casés, take the following : 

«¢ Andrew Erwin, Tennessee, $58,397 28. Suit ordered 
March 17, 1829. Judgment, October term, 1830, for 
$92,635. Execution issued October, 1830. In the mar- 
shal’s report for November, 1830, he remarks as follows: 
‘reported insolvent.’ In a letter dated January 30, 1837, 
from the district attorney, he advises that, upon the strict- 


est scrutiny of proof by him in this case, he ia satisfied that | 


it would be a useless undertaking to file a bill of discovery, 


as all the responsible parties had previously, in the case of | 


private creditors, denied any indebtedness or liability to 
Colonel Andrew Erwin,” &c. 
. T will cite one other case. , 

s Robert Cochran, Wilmington, $109,232 49. Suit 
ordered September 10, 1821, for $143,922 68. Judgment 
May term, 1823, for 145,361 90. Balance reduced by 
subsequent settlements upto July, 1835, to $109,232 49, 
The district attorney advises that he obtained a decree of 
the court at November term, 1828, against William Watts 
Jones, trustee of Cochran, for $9,725 05, with interest 
from the 7th of February, 1825, till paid. Balance ‘of 
claim desperate.” 

In the instance of the receivers, there are twenty-eight 
cases reported of which five are upwards of 30,000, and 


one of $110,000; the details are generally in olvency of ! 


principal, sureties not to be found, or indulgence granted 
to sureties, and judgments with a return of no property. 
In the instance of the postmasters, there are 144 octavo 
pages Billed with the names of defaulters, numbering prob- 
ably little short of 2,000; for, sir, I had not the patience 
to count thom. all, but estimated the whole from the con- 
tents ofa few pages. The amounts due from them respec- 


tively are not generally large, for muny of them receive | 


very little, but exhibit an aggregate of $209,398 40, of 


which $110,400. 84 is admitted to be not collectable.” | 


This clasa of officers, too, are to beconie fiscal agents, and 
having shown n disposition to keep for their own use the 


small amount of public money they have heretofore been | 


able to collect, are now each to be intrusted with keeping, 
for the public, the President’s average of $30,000 of the 
pubblic revenues. But, sir, there is one case among 
these which I cannot sulfer to pass without more particular 
Notice, exhibiting, as it does, a curious feature in the de- 
tails of official vigilance. Ftis that of Francis P. Blair, 
the editor of the Globe,“ who was the surety of Samuel B. 
Crockett, of Franktort, Kentucky. ‘Phe balance due from 
Crockett on the Ist of April, 1822, was $1,395 54, and 
the following pote is appended to the ease: 

“Suit ordered, and judgment obtained, May, 1824, for 
$1,827 Ol; credited by $431 47; penalty remitted hy 
Postinaster General, leaving balance as stated ; application 
for relief refused by the Department December 30, 1825; 
Jeri facias issued and returned March 1826; no estate 
found; information was sought by the Department relative 
to the partios, November 30, 1855; referred to the district 
attorney December 90, 1835: also wrote to hin February 
13, 1837.” i 

So that it seems, Mti. President, here is a case origina- 
ting in 1822, more than. tifteen years ago, in which judg- 
ment was obiained more than thirteen years since, and we 
aregravely told that on the 30th of November, 1835, the 
Department was seeking information relative to the parties ; 
when one of those parties, Francis P, Blair, the surety, was 
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tives ; and yet the official eyes of the Department could not 
see him: Such, sir, will be the rezults of this system if car- 
ried into effect. Ido not mean longer to trespass on the 
patience of the Senate, but allow me in conclusion, to say, 
that if this system is adopted, which has nothing on earth 
to recommend it but its novelty as an experiment, and 
which defeats its alleged objects in relation to the currency, 
there will be exhibited a scene of fraud, peculation, and 
political corruption, which has never been witnessed before 
in this country, and seldom, perhaps, in any other. 
When Mr. Bavaro had concluded, 
| Mr. CALHOUN followed in explanations. 
t 
{ 
t 
{ 
| 


š ATTORNEYS FEE BILL. 

Mr. GRUNDY asked the Senate to tako up, informally, 
i the ‘bill regulating the fees of the distiict attorneys In 
| the renewal of merchants? bonds.” No objection being 
made, the bill was taken up and read a second time, 

The bill is as follows ;: 

A Bill to regulate the fees of District Attorneys, in certam 
cases. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives af the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That upon every extension of a custom-house bond, 
| granted ander the instructions of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
j ury, the district attorney shall be entitled to the sum of 
| five dollars, to be paid by the person applying for and ob- 
t 
1 


i taining such extension; and no other charge or compensa- 
tion whatever shall be made, or allowed to any district at- 
torney for his services in any case of the extension of a cus- 
tom-house bond. 


Mr. G. briefly explained the views of the committee in 
relation to the bil befere them. T'he object was to fix 
some uniform price for the services of district attorneys in 
such cases. ‘I'he fees varied materially in some of the dif- 
ferent States, and in some he believed no compensation 
was allowed. The present sum, Mr. G. thought was, ac- 
cording to his judgment, ubout a fair equivalent. Filling 
| up a bond was not the only duty performed by the district 
; attorneys; they had to look into the conditions of principal 
| and sureties, &e. 
| Mr. WEBSTER was of opinion that the bill-as report- 
| ed would not reach the mischief—it did not probe deep 
{ enough for-that. 'The fees of the Government officers at 
| New York were ten times greater than those of Boston, 
| Baltimore, or Charleston, and he was desirous that they 
| should be restricted within some reasonable limits, for at 
| present they were beyond all reason. The. office. of the 
| district attorney of New York produces more than the 
| salary of the President of the United States, and the clerk 
received more than would pay the annual salary of the 
Chief Justice of the United States. There was uot only 
gross enormity, but gross inequality in this business, which 
the bill, in his estimation, was not calculated to cure. 

Mr. GRUNDY was of opinion that the bill as reported, 
covered all that the resolution of the Senaior from Massa- 
chusetts had referred to. The Senator should have attend- 
ed to the subject when before the comunittee. Tt could not 

he expected that a full examination of the modes of taking 
fees as regulated in the different States, would be gone into 
at a juncture like the present. ‘Che committee had pre- 
pared an adequate remedy, in its opinion, for the evil com- 
plaived of Mr. G. expressed his willingness, however, at 
a proper time, to go into the subject, and have a thorough 
reformation of the whole business of fees. 7; 

Mr. WEBSTER then proposed the following amend- 
ment, which he thought would cover all the ground: 

2. And that no suit shall be brought, or costs in- 


Sec, 
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curred, on any bond,’ forthe renewal of which provision is 
made by Taw, unless” the party or- parties shall neglect to 
apply for such renewal for more than twenty. days after the 
-maturity of such bond. > = -+ s # 

“Me, Wesster explained: the object-of: his: amendment. 
to be to:prevent what-are called: 4“ snap-judgments,” and 
other tricks employed. by pettifoggers. 

Mr. BUCHANAN ‘thought: the matter: required. more 
consideration, and moved to postpone it until to-morrow; 
which motion was agreed to. 


SUB-TREASURY. BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill for a 
sub-Treasury system. ` (Informally suspended to allow of 
the consideration of the Attorneys’ Fees bill.) 

Mr. WRIGHT rote and said that, but for his situation 
upon the committee, which reported the bill upon the table, 
he should: not’ only not feel it to be his duty, but he should 
not even feel excused, for occupying the attention of the 
Senate at this time, and adding to this already full debate. 
Indeed, so extensively had all the important points present- 
ed. by the vatious propositions ‘been referred to; and ably 
debated, by thosc who had preceded him, that ‘he should 
feel justified in preserving silence, had not certain-charges 
been made against the committee, touching the discharge 
of their duties, which he felt himself compelled to notice. 
He did not use the term ‘* charges” in any offensive or im- 
proper sense, but as expressing strong differences of opin- 

; ion between himself and those who had complained. 
>The reference of this and all the other important subjects 
which had occupied ‘the attention of the Senate during its 
present session, to a single committee, though strictly ap- 
propriate, had necessarily devolved upon the members of 
that committee some labor, ‘great anxiety, and high and 

` delicate responsibilities. It was impossible, therefore, that 
any one of thom, and- most especially any one of the ma- 
jority of the committee, who had. concurred in its reports, 
could “have. listened to this debate with any. other than the 
most interested feelings; nor could. they pass in silence, 
charges of insensibility to the crisis, and its influence upon 
all the citizens of the country, or of a culpable, neglect of 
any important duty confided to them. What, then, were 
the charges to which he had referred ? ; 

The first was, that the committee bad confined their. de- 
liberations, and the measures they had proposed, simply to 
the wants of the Government, in disregard of the higher 
and paramount wants,of the people... It had been said that 
the gréut and important purpose. of this extra convention of 
Congress: was to: reliove the people; and. that the wants of 
the Government wero: secondary and unimportant in. the 
comparison, Te did not himself understand this.new doc- 

-trine of a separation of interests between the Government 

, and the people. He had supposed that the wants of -the 

“people, which it was within the constitutional power of the 
Government to-relieve, were, of necessity, the wants of the 
Government itself; nor could he understaud how it was 
possible that the: Government could have any want, which 
was nota want of the people. The public Treasury want 
moncy. fs that a want of the Government and not a want 
of the people? For what is the money wanted? To 
carry out-thé dearest interest of the people, in all the ob- 
jects of a good Goverment, of a Government of their own 
choice.. Why is the want:of money for the public Treas- 
ury.a want of the Goverment t- Simply because it is a 
want of the people, inagniuch as, without it, their Govern- 
ment cannot be carried on. 2 0-2-0. PA 

He would. examine, for a momeit; the measures which 


= the committee had reported to the Senate, that, in. that: 


Way, it might be seeniwhat was their tendency. and effect, 
and how. far the committee had been derclict in: their atten- 
tion to the wants of the citizens generally, or in proposing 
such. measures of relief asthe Governinent could adopt. 


tt 
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He certainly did not intend to discuss now measures which 
had: passed- the Senate and gone to the House many days 
since, but he trusted a reference to these measures, for the 
purpose he had avowed, would be not only pardonable, but 
proper. Ss j 

< The- first was. the bill to postpone the transfer of the 
fourth. instalment. of. the deposite with the States. . The 
committee found that the existing law made it the duty of 
the Secretary to make this transfer to the States, of about 
nine and one third millions of dollars, on the-first day of 
the present month; on yesterday. . They found ‘that the 
means in the Treasury, from which-alone it could he made, 
were in the late deposite banks, and in the deferred.-and 
unpaid merchants’ bonds for duties. If the transfer must 
be made, the banks and the merchants must be called upon 
for immediate payments, to enable the Treasury to make it. 


Consequently, the customers of the banks, and of the mer- , 


chants, must be called upon to pay them, that they might 
be able to pay the Government. ‘I'he committee supposed 
it impolitic to make the call,-and. oppress the debtor citi- 
zens, merely that the Treasury might obtain the money to 
transfer for safe-keeping. ‘They considered it wiser and 
better to postpone the transfer and give time. to the banks 
and merchants to. pay. ‘Therefore, they presented the bill 
in question: and was it not a relief bill? Did’ any one 
look on’ it as a relief to.the banks and inerchants only.? 
Did any one suppose that the banks ‘actually, had in their 
possession, locked up in their vaults, the money they owe 
to the Government, or that the werchants were in funds to 
pay their deferred bonds, without a call upon their custo- 
mers? On the contrary, did not all know that the banks 
had loaned these moncys in the ordinary course of their 
bauking operations, and that they could not pay without 
collecting these loans at this difficult period for borrowers to 
pay ?. Did not all know that the inability of the importing 


merchants to pay, proceeded from the inability of their cus- : 


tumers to pay, and that, if’pressed for payment by the Go- 
vernment,. they must. press ‘those: customers T- And who 
are the. customers of the banks and the merchants? Are 
they not the people, and the whole people? Would any 
one say, then, that this was not a relicf bill? That this 
was a hill for the Government, and not for the people? 
The second bill reported by the committee, was to au- 
thorize the emission of ten millions of dollars in value of 
Treasury notes ; in this form to borrow upon the credit of 
the United States the sain of ten millions of dollars in mo~ 
ney—and fur what? To enable the Treasury to get on, 
and grant time to the debtor banks and merchants. . The 
committee found the Treasury. in want-of: means to answer 
the ordinary calls upon it, and: that those means must he 
realized, either froma prompt collection of the cemands 
due. tp it, or from moneys raised upon public credit, For 
the reasons which induced them to recommend a postpone- 
ment of the further deposites with the States, they were 
also induced to present this bill to the Senate, and thus, so 
far as the current calls upon the ‘Treasury. should require 


Government and the rigid collection of its dues.“ Was this 
bill to be considered in the mere light of a care, forthe Go- 
vernment, without regard for the interests of the citizens ? 
Who were to -be afiected by a prompt and rigid’ collection 
of the public dues? Not the Government, or the Treasu- 
ry, but the public debtors. . Who.were the public debtors? 
"Phe banks and the merchants immediately: the borrowers 
from the banks and the. customers of the merchants sub- 


stantially. “And who were the borrowers trom the banks 
and the customers of the merchants but the people. of the 
country. ` 


The third bill-reporled by the committee was to grant 
time to the.importing merchants upon their boiids due, and 
to beconie due, for a year from the.present time. The cx- 
tension, assented to by the committee, and ordered by the: 


it, to interpose the public credit between the wants of the | 
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Senate, was nine months upon each bond. Would any 
one question that that was a relief measure to the mer- 
chanta? Did any one suppose that the relief afforded by 
that bill was designed to reach no further than the mer- 
chants who owed the bonds? No, sir. Tt was the cus- 
tomers of those merchants, the persons who had purchased 
for consumption and -use the goods upon which the duties 
were payable, that the bill was to relieve. Few, com- 
paratively, of those who occupy these seats would have 
voted for that measure, had its influence and action been 
confined to the merchants only. But they could not in- 


dulge their debtors unless they could be indulged by the | 


Government, because they must collect if they must pay. 
To enable them to grant the indulgence which the state of 
the times and the condition of the monetary affairs of the 
country demanded, was the design and object, and would 
be the effect, of the bill. Who, then, would deny to it its 
rélief character? 

The fourth bill which the committee presented for the 
acceptance of the Senate, was one to extend a proportion- 
ate indulgence to the late deposite banke for the payment 
of the balances remaining due from them to the public 
Treasury. It was true that these institutions stood upon a 
different footing from the merchants. They had merely 
received the public moneys for safe-keeping. The moneys 
were legally and technically in the Treasury, but were, they 
there in fact? Could the T'reasurer command them for the 
uses of the Government or the people? No. ‘They were 
unavailable funds in the Treasury. And why were they 
unavailable funds? Because the banks had got them locked 
in their vaults, and were not willing to pay them upon de- 
mand? No, sir: but because the banks had them not; be- 
cause they were loaned to the customers of the banks, the 
citizens of the country, who gould not pay on demand. 
The relation of debtor and creditor, in its ordinary ac- 
coptation, was not intended to be ercated by the law estab- 
lishing the late bank deposite system. It was a mere agen- 
cy for the safe keeping of the money, which the law recog- 
nised, but that agency had been turned into the relation of 
debtor and creditor by the failure of the banks to fulfil on 
their part—into the most unpleasant relation of debtor and 
creditor ; a creditor who wants and debtors who cannot pay. 
Indulgence, therefore, became a matter of interest to the 
creditor, as adding to the chances of eventual payment; and 
of favor to the debtors, as giving them time to collect the 
means for payment: To whom, then, was the favor, the 
relicl, extended? ‘To the banks or to their customers? 
Most assuredly to the latter, ‘The banks could pay if they 
could collect; and, if compelled to pay, they would be 
compelled: to collect. "Pheir power to indulge depended 
upon the indulgence extended to them; and could it be 
said thet, a- measure giving to them four, six, and nine 
months,:to pay their balances to the Treasury, was a meas- 
ure. solely confined to the protection of the Government, 
without regard to the relief of the people? 

These were the first four bills presented by the commit- 
tee to the Senate, and yet they were told that they had lor- 
gotten the suffering interests of our great community in 
their exclusive care for the Government and its officers. 
Was the charge just or merited? These bills had all re- 
-eelvod the final action of the Senate, and all, save one, had 
passed this body by nearly unanimous votes, while that 
one had passed by a large majority. Tt was true that the 
connexion: between them was intimate, and that, to a 
greater or less oxtent, each subsequent one was predicated 
upon the success of its predecessor, while all were most ip- 
limately connected with the condition and action of the 
public Treasury. - 

ludeed, it was but candid: to say that the committee 
knew of no direct relief which Congress could properly al- 
ford to the distresses of the people of the country, but such 
as‘should grow out of the existing connexion between the 


zt 


-time of indulgence. 


means of the Treasury and the banking and mercantile in- 
terests. These bills covered all that ground, and no dif- 
ference of opinion could possibly exist as to them, unless 
it should arise upon the principle of indulgence, or the 
No such difference had been mani- 
fested in the action of the Senate upon the respective 
measures, and therefore it was right to assume that none 
existed. Some had supposed that it was the duty of Con- 
gress to borrow the nine and one-third millions, covered by 
the first bill, that it might be transferred to the States for 
safe-keeping; and propositions having that tendency had 
been presented to, and acted upon, by the Senate, but 
they did not meet with favor. The body did not seem to 
suppose that such a disposition of the public credit would 
be a measure of relief either to the Government or the 
people, and it was rejected. 

Take, then, the four measures referred to, sum them 
up in their combined action, and to what do they amount 
as relief to the community? The first'is equal to a for- 
bearance to collect nine and one-third millions of dollars 
from the customers of the banks and the merchants, to be 
transferred to the States for safe keeping. The three Jast 
authorize a loan, upon the public credit, to the amount of 
ten millions of dollars, to pay the expenses of the (iovern- 
ment and meet the public appropriations, and a forbearance 
of the collection of that sum from the public debtors, that 
they too may be able to forbear collections, at this trying 
period, from those who are indebted to them. Here, then, 
is direct and positive relicf to the amount of nineteen and 
one-third millions of dollars. Might he not, then, ask, 
with some force and some justice, whether the committee 
were obnoxious to the charge of having forgotten the in- 
terests of the people in their care for the Government? 
He would here dismiss this topic. 

The next and only remaining charge against the com- 
mittee which he proposed to notice was, that in their action 
they had entirely overlooked, or wholly neglected to act. 
upon, one of the most, nay, the very most, important of 
the subjects presented for their action in the message of 
the President referred to them ; that they had reported no 
bill declaring the description of currency which should be 
receivable in payment of the public dues. He did not re- 
fer to this complaint against the action of the committee for 
the. purpose of representing it as unjust or ungenerous ; 
not even for the purpose of refuting it. It had come from 
opposite sides of the House, and it might be well founded. 
The fact was certainly as alleged; and his only purpose 
was to give the reasons which governed himself, and 
which, he was certain, governed the majority of the com- 
mittee, in the conclusion to report no bill upon the snb- 
ject of the currency to be received into the public Treasury. 
Those reasons had been, and still were, satisfactory to him- 
self, as he doubted not- they were to his colleagues upon 
the committee ; but the course of action of the Senate upon 
this bill seemed to indicate, and its final action would pro- 
bably show, that they were not satisfactory to the majority 
of the body. Should this be so, the committee would be 
content, when their reasons had been placed fairly before 
the Senate and the country. 

They found the message presenting, among others, two 
distinct points, both, in the judgment of the cowmittee, 


‘most deeply interesting to the public Treasury, the Gov- 


ermment, and the country. The first was the continuance 
of the separation between the moneys of the people and the 
State banks, which the operation of the existing laws and 
the conduct of the banks bad already produced. The other 
was a gradual and safe discontinuance of the reception of 
the bills of the State banks in payment of the public dues, 
and an eventual return to the collection of gold and silver 
and such paper as should he issued upon the faith and 
credit of the United States, and be, by the laws of Con- 
gress, made receivable for debts duc to the United States. 
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The laws as they-are, npon. the subject of the deposite and 
safe keeping of the public moneys, seemed to the commit- 
tee tô. require immediate action, 4£ the recommendation of 
the President was to.be carried out and made a part of our 
permanent policy. . Hence they reported.to the Senate. the 
bill now under discussion. -They were not unmindful that 
some regulation as to thé descriptions of currency to be re- 
ceived in: payment of the public dues might become neces- 
sary, iù case the new system of deposites should be adopt- 
ed and the present ‘condition of the banks should be 
changed ; but in the present condition of the banks and. of 
the law upon this. point, they could see no necessity for 
immediate action, or for any present change of the existing 
laws. “They felt that the two subjects were somewhat con- 
nected, but not so intimately as to require or demand that 
both should be embraced in the same bill. ‘They knew 
that great diversity of sentiment prevailed as to both, and 
that different opinions were held by those who had hitherto 
been friends and supporters of the administration, as well 
as between them’ and their common political opponents. 
Under. these circumstances, and with ‘the distinct expres- 
sion ofa desire, on the part of a large majority of the 
Senate, that the present session should he: terminated at 
the earliest possible day, the committee felt bound to: pres- 
ent every subject from their hands in the most simple and 
distinct form, and in a shape which might receive the de- 
finitive action of the body with the least possible consump- 
tion of time. With this view they reported separate bills 
upon every subject upon. which they did report, and. the 
same consideration influenced them to omit reports upon 
all subjects which they supposed might be deferred to the 
regular annual session, without injury to any important in- 
terest, public or private, By the law, as it stands, the 
notes of non-specie paying banks can neither be received in 
payment of the public dues, nor paid to the public credit- 
“ors. He-was sorry to be compelled to say that, for all 
practical purposes either to the Government or the people, 
there. were, at this time, no other banks in: the country, 
and he was much. more sorry to be compelled to believe 
that there would not, in ‘a practical sense, be any such 
banks until after the time when Congress would be again 
in session. _No one had proposed, and he was happy to 
know that no ane: would propose, to make the inconverti- 
ble notes of non-specfe paying banks receivable at the pub- 
lic Treasury, and surely no one could have expected such 
a proposition from the committee. The revenues, then, 
to every practical extent, are now. receivable in gold and 
silver only, unless Congress shall, at its. present session, 
create a paper upon the faith and credit of the Government, 
and make" it receivable:for-the -public dues. .. Hence the 
absence of any immediate necessity. for legislation: upon 
this point. The committee further believed, what has al- 
ready been proved to be true, that any bill upon this subject 
~ would lead to long and grave discussion, and tend to pro- 
tract the session. For these reasons they had omitted to 
report upon this subject, and he had as yet seen nothing to 
- change his opinion of the wisdom of their course. He 
still. believed that the connexion of these two subjects in 
the same bill was undesirable; that it would retard action, 
and he greatly. feared embarrass the bill which the com- 
mittee had reported, and the passage of which they con- 
sidered to.be “of high public importance. The matter, 
however, was-now with. the Senate, and he should cheer- 
fully submit to its choice. Ifcalled upon to vote upon the 
proposition before it, he was~ready to -vote, whether 
they should be insisted upon as. amendments to the com- 
mittee’s bill, or as an independent measure. = 
Having said thus. much hy way of explanation, and he 
hoped, to:some extent, in justification, of the course and ac- 
tion of the committee, he would now pass. to.a brief dis- 
cussion of the bill before the Senate. : i 
The. crisis, he said, was one of the deepest interest, 
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Every man in these seats, every citizen of the country, felt 
it to be so... Still,-its peculiar character.could not be too 
often adverted to, or too firmly fixed in the memory of all: 
During a period: of profound peace; after a'series of years 
of unexampled abundance in every production of the earth, 
and ‘every product’ of labor; with a currency more ‘abun- 
dant than ‘our -young country had ever before witnesséd, 
and standing as strong in the public confidence as our paper 
currency had: ever. stood; with ready markets, and prices 
higher than any. former period; of: peace had sustained ; 
under the influence of all these elements and evidences of 
prosperity and wealth, national and «individual, and at'the 
entrancé upon another of those rich and fruitfal'seagons 
with which a kind Providence so frequently blesses our 
fertile soil—a season. not surpassed by any which has pre- 
ceded it in the abundance it has returned to the husband- 
man for his labor—at such a time, and under such cir- 
cumstances, the-revulsion came, and in an instant, as it 
were—in a single night, the whole beauty of this rich 
scene was changed. That currency, so abundant and 
creditable, became depreciated, inconvertible, and debased: 
Those markets, so quick and active, and profitable, became 
stagnant and deserted. Those prices, so alluring to enter- 
prise. and industry, were changed to. a priceless mass of 
unsaleable commodities. . i 

That ali should have inquired after the causes of this sad 
and sudden change, was most natural. That ‘statesiven 
should have done so was necessary to the discharge of their 
delicate and responsible duties. The President of the 
United States, to qualify- himself for the performance of 
his constitutional duty of giving to Congress ‘* information 
of the state of the Union, and recommending to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient,” has done this. In his message, he has given 
to us his opinion of the causes which have brought upon 
our country this sudden and sweeping revulsion, ìt was 
not his. purpose to examine ‘the correctness of these. opinions 
of the: President... No one had expressed a doubt that they 
were honestly entertained, and all admitted -that they had 
been clearly, frankly, and firmly expressed. They had 
been the subject of able and extended criticism.in the course 
of this debate, and he thought also the subject of equally 
able and perfectly triumphant defence. Entertaining this 
opinion, he had but a single remark to make in regard ta 
them, and that was, that he had heard criticism and con- 
tradiction from some quarters of the House delivered in a 
manner and in language which excited his profound: re- 
gret—in a manner and in language which he would -not,. if 
he could, (and he was most thankful he could not,) imitate, 
towards friend or opponent. ; : 

He had listened tothe debate, however, with profound at- 
tention; and while all had their peculiar views of the causes 
ofthe present derangement in our monetary affairs, and 
while the views of the different speakers differed materially 
as to the immediate and most active causes, he thought there 
were certain general positions substantially conceded by all ; 
which, being drawn out and placed in their proper order, 
would advance us very far in the wide field of discussion 


endeavored, therefore, to place these positions. upon paper, 
and to give them an order best calculated to promote this 
object. They were as follows: | 

1. That wide-spread and highly injurious derangements 
have been, and are experienced, in the banking concerns, 
and in most.of the business. transactions of the country. 

2. That the preseat embarrassments in the affairs of 
individuals are, to a greater or less extent, caused, or greatly: 
increased, by the existing embarrassments in the affairs of 
the banks, s 
3. That an undue multiplication of banks by many of* 
the State Legislatures, and excessive issues of paper money 
by the State banks, are among the most prominent of the 


ka 


‘presented and occupied by the various members, He had . 
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causes which have brought about. these embarrassments of 
the banks, and consequently of business generally. 

4. That a material enlargement of the specie basis for 
our paper circulation, is indispensable to the security of 
the banks, and the stability of the paper currency. 

6. That all banks of issue and circulation are liable to 
excesses, and that the State banks, from their distant loca- 
tions, rival interests, and the variety and diversity of their 
business’ and associations, are peculiarly so liable, which 
renders it desirable and important’ that the fiscal action of 
this. Government should never be so directed as to promote 
these excesses, while, so far as that can be safely and con- 
stitutionally done, it should be so directed as to have an 
equal tendency, in all parts of our extended confederacy, 
to check them. . : 

“6. That the powers of Congress, to prevent the evil of 
excessive banking by the State institutions, are, in no 
sense, direct and positive, but are, in whatever form they 

‘ may be exercised, incidental and consequential, growing 
out of the expressly granted powers. 

So far he thought all could agree and walk together in 
this trying crisis. He was not aware that any one would 

controvert either of these positions, while he was sure that 


most of those who. had addressed the Senate, in the course 
of this debate, upon whatever side of the house, had sub- 
stantially assumed them. 

The difference seemed to arise as we passed the last 
proposition, and came to inquire how this incidental power 
of Congress should be exercised. The late catastrophe to 
the banks and business of the country, had satisfied all that 
something was wrong in the working of our monetary sys- 
tem, but the seat of the disease, and the appropriate remedy, 
were questions upon which opinions differed, 

The President was bound, in recommending to the-con- 
sideration of Congress, such measures as he judged neces- 
sary and expedient, to point out his view of the evil, so far 
as he should consider it connected with and remediable by 
federal legislation, and to present his plan of remedy. He 
has done so frankly and fully, and as the majority of the 
Committee on Finance have agreed with him, and have 
reported the bill under consideration to carry out his recom- 
mendation upon this point, it would be his duty, Mr. W. 
said, to examine that bill in its favorable and unfavorable 
influences upon the Treasury, upon the Government, upon 
the banks, and upon the currency generally. The safe | 
keeping of the public moneys became separated from the 
State banks, in May last, by the voluntary suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, and the operation of the, 
existing laws upon that act, and the bill proposes to con- 
tinue the separation. 

Before he could proceed with his argument, he must here 
notice a position taken by the Senator from South Carolina, 
who addressed the Senate yesterday, [Mr. Presron,] and 
which position, he must say, he heard assumed with sume 
surprise. It was, that the existing law had not produced 
a separation between the public Treasury and the State 
banks; that they were not legally separated, and that the 
only separation which did exist was one forced by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, without the requirement of law 
and against the public interests. If he correctly understood 
the Senator, this was a fair statement of his argument; 
and he would repeat, he had heard it with surprise. The 
answer to it should be an extract from the law itself; and 
it would be found a triumphant answer. That part of the 
eighth section of the deposite act of the 23d of June, 1836, 
which prescribed the rule for the action of the Secretary 
upon this subject, was in the following words: 

“Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no bank 
which shall be selected or employed as the place of de- 
posite of the public money, shall -be discontinued as such 
depository, or the public money withdrawn therefrom, ex- 
cept for the causes hereinafter mentioned; that is to say, 


if at any time any one of said, banks shall fail or refuse to 
perform any of said duties as prescribed by this act, and 
stipulated to be performed by its contract; or if any of said 
banks shall at any time refuse to pay its own notes in 
specie if demanded; or shall fail to keep in its vaults such 
an amount of specie as shall be required by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and shall be, in his opinion, necessary to 
render the said bank a safe depository of the public mo- 
neys, having due regard to the nature of the business 
transacted by the bank; in any andevery such case it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue 
any such bank as a depository, and withdraw from it the 
public moneys which it may hold on deposite at the time 
of such discontinuance.” i 

This was the law. What had the Secretary done? 
He had discontinued the defaulting banks as public depo- 
sitories. Had he obeyed the law in doing this, or had he 
forced the separation? It was true, as the gentleman had 
stated, that there were yet six specie paying banks, and 
consequently six deposite banks upon the list; but where 
were they located? What were the collections of the re- 
venue at those points?! What was the importance of any 
one of them as a fiscal agent of the Treasury? The gen- 
tleman had not seen fit to give to the Senate these facts in 
connexion with his claim on behalf of this remnant of 
the deposite banks, and certainly he did not intend to de- 
tain the Senate to doit. It was enough ‘for his purpose 
that the connexion was, for all practical and useful pur- 
poses, either to the Government or the people, wholly dis- 
solved; and if it again existed, must exist by a re-union, 
not as a continuance of any present existence. 

The conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury was com- 
plained of by the Senator. Had the Secretary attempted 
to force a separation between the public deposites and the 
six remaining deposite banks? ‘This was not alleged. 
They were placed upon the list of depositories in the re- 
port of the Secretary, laid before Congress at the com- 
mencement of the present session; and in the same state- 
ment the location of each, and the amount of public mo- 
mey on deposite in each, to enable the Senate and the coun- 
try to judge of the importance of a continued connexion 
with these banks as fiscal agents of the Treasury, were 
plainly given. From this statement the assertion had been 
made, and was now repeated, that, for all practical and 
useful purposes to the ‘I'reasury or the people, the connex- 
ion between the deposite banks and the public moneys was 
at an end. Nor was the Secretary of the Creasury in any 
sense chargeable for the dissolution of this connexion. So 
far from it, his own statements to Congress show that he 
has fallen short of the execution of the law. It command- 
ed him, upon the failure of any bank to pay specie for its 
notes, when demanded, not only to discontinue such bank 
as a depository, but to ‘* withdraw from it the public mo- 
neys which it may hold on deposite at the time of such 
discontinuance.” Has he done this? No: for he tells us 
that the larger portion of the means in the Treasury, at 
this moment, exists in balances due from these banks as 
portions of the deposites they have received for safe keep- 
ing. Has the Secretary brought suits to recover these ba- 
lances, when the banks have failed to make legal payment? 
He tells us not, except in a few cases where it was consid- 
ered necessary, for the eventual security of the public prop- 
erty. He, then, is the last person in the world who should 
be charged with persecution against the banks, or with an 
attempt to force a separation between them and the public 
Treasury. If he is culpable at all, it is in not having 
obeyed the law, by withdrawing from them the moneys 
they held in deposite at the time they discontinued the pay- 
ment of their notes in specie when demanded. If he has 
violated the law, he has violated it from lenity to the hanks ; 
and all know that this lenity has beea wholly compulsory, 
growing out of the situation in which the banks have placed 
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themselves. “So much. fur the charge that the Secretary of | binding as that of keeping’ the Treasury in a situation to 


the Treasury has forced the separation between the banks” 
and the Government. : oe : 

`: He would now proceed 
vorable, ot unfavorable, the bill-to-make this separation: be- 
tween: all banks and the -publie ‘money permanent, would 
exert upon the public. Treasury. It would give tothe 
Treasury direct-possession, anda perfect: knowledge of its 
means, at all times, and ünder all circumstances. ‘They 
would consist not of bank credits, but of money, and would, 
therefore, not be subject to any of the fluctuations to which . 
bank credits must be always liable. The means of the 
Treasury would be the value received, and not the mere rep- 
resentation of that value in account. 

It would give to the Treasury the perfect command of its 
means. It would no longer be troubled with unavailable 
funds, a description of funds well known to it for the last 
twenty years; which have always grown exclusively out of 
its connexion with banks; which now constitute almost its 
. only resource for the payment of ‘the public creditors; and 

the consequence of which character given to the means of 
the Treasury, sọ far ashe’ was informed, bad, more than 
any other single causé; compelled the convention of Con- 
gress at this inconveniont, and he thought he might safely- 
say dangerous, season of the year. It might be well here 
‘to define this term ‘* unavailable funds,” as applied to the 
means in the public Treasury. He understocd them to 
consist, now and upon all former occasions, either of bank 
notes, which the banks issuing them could not redeent in 
specie, or any thing else which would pay the debts of the’ 
Government; or of moneys received by the banks for safe 
keeping, and which they could not pay, upon demand, in 
the legal currency of the country, or in any currency, which 
the creditors of the Government would consent to receive 
as money. . An entire. separation from banks would, of 
course, relieve the public Treasury from this embarrassment 
for the future. It would, at all times, enable the Treasury 
to pay the demands upon it, when the money of the peo- 
ple had-been collected and placed in its Keeping for that 
purpose; whereas, under the connexion, these moneys 
were liable to become unavailable in the hands of the banks, 
„and the people again to be called upon to raise, either from 
their pockets, or upon their credit, the means to pay those | 
very debts for the payment of which they had once provid- 
ed by depositing the money in bank. ` 
A continuance of the separation would further relieve 
the Treasury from the necessity of using its means to sus- 
tain the, credit of banks, when revulsions in. trade, and 
general shocks to credit, should bring the banks in jeopardy. 
‘These revulsions must be ‘always more or less freqhent in 
every commercial country, and most frequent, and most 
severe in those which most. extensively adopt a system. of 
paper or credit circulation and currency. — Tf, then, the 
means of the national Treasury are confided to the safe 
keeping vf the banks which furnish that paper or credit cir- 
culation and currency, they must be always subject to the 
fluctuations, revulsions, and incidents, to which the credit 
of the banks are subject. ‘They become incre credits with 
the banks, and cannot be exempted from the influences 
which affect its other credits.. Can the fiscal officers of the 
Government, then, neglect to put forth their exertions, aud 
the means at theix- command, to sustain the credit of those 
banks, when occasion shall call; whose credits constitute 
the means. of the public Treasury itself? He was not igno- 
-rant of the fact, that loud and startling complaints had been 
made in this hall against alate Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon the mere suspicion that he had used the means of the 
‘Treasury to sustain the credit of the deposite. banks; but 
would any gentleman deny that; under this concise and 
practical. view of the consequences of a cotitiexion between 
the Treasury of the people and the banks, it must frequent- 
ly-become the imperious duty of that officer, a duty as 
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to. inquire. what influences, fa- f 


; ments of the Treasury, wherever made. 


answer the calls upon it, to exert this power, and so to lo- 
cate the means of the Treasury, as:to render it as effective 
as possible? 
the exercise of such:a power would always. be odious:in a 
political sense, and-dfust always be more or less invidious 


‘ina financial sense. It could never be exerted equally ‘to- 


wards:all the banks, but-must be used especially in favor 
of those which-should be, for the time being, the deposi 
tories of the public funds.. Its influence, then, might often 
be unfavorable, and- even injurious,. towards institutions 
which had promoted, as much as any: other, the collection 
and prompt paynient of the public revenues, but. which 
should not, on the day of trouble, be safe keepets of any 
portion of those revenues. Is it not desirable, if it can:be 
done with safety to all interests to be regarded, to relieve 
the Treasury, and the head of the fiscal department of this 
Government, from this always so delicate, and frequently 
so odious, an exercise of the power and influence of the 


public funds, upon the eredit of the banks and the business. 


of the country? He must say that a proper national pride, 
ahd a just feeling of patriotism, seemed to hiin to demand 
it, at any expense short of the positive sacrifice of some 
paramount public interest. oy 
oA farther benefit to be-derived from a system which shall 
make the. Treasury the; keeper -of its own means, and 
especially if those means: shall be collected and: disbursed in. 
the legal currency of gold and silver, or of paper’ issued 
upon the faith and credit of the Government only, will be 
a perfect uniformity of value in the collections and disburse- 
Its operations 
will become stable and certain in every sense, and all the 
contracts with the Government may be made without the 
customary deductions on account of the anticipated receipt 
of a depreciated medium of payment. Every citizen can 
make his proposals for the public works or public supplies, 
wherever may be the place of his residence, or the place of 
payment under the contract, based upon the par. of money, 
and will not be driven to an uncertain calculation upon the 
fluctuations of exchayge and the uncertainties of crediti: 
T’hese are some of the benefits to be anticipated ‘te the 
public Treasury from a permanent separation from the 
banks. What are the injuries, the unfavorable influences,’ 
if any, to stand against these benefits?’ .He had heard but 
one suggested, so far as the interests and conveniences of 
the ‘'reasury are concerned, and he must say but that one 
Jrad occurred to his mind. The expense and trouble of re- 
mitting specie, in cases where that should become neces- 
sary, was, he believed, the only drawback upon the Treas- 
uty fot all these benefits, and a short axamination would 
shaw ‘the weight of this objection. - eae gt : 
Under the system of bank deposites, drafts from the 
Treasurer, upon the different depositorics, and from one 
depository upon another, are made the medium of remit- 
tance in all ordinary cascs, and, where the drafts are fully 
credited, supersede the necessity of an actual transportation 
of the moncy in almoet all the operations of the public 
Treasury. Nothing in the system proposed, prevents the 
use of the saime medium for remittance and exchange. | 
The drafts of the Treasurer of the United States upon a 
receiving officer of the Governwent, will certainly have as 
good credit as his drafts upon a deposite bank, and when 
they are known to be drawn upon the specie in. safe keep- 
ing, and upon nothing else, they: cannot fail to be as ac- 


ceptable to the: public creditor as any similar drafts have 


heretofore been: -The trouble and expense, therefore, of | 


transporting specie funds from one portion of the country 
to the other, for disbursement to tie public creditors, will 
not probably be more extensive under this bill than under 
the bank system which it proposes to supersede. 

But we here meet an objection from the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,] which requiresan answer. 


The. consequence was unavoidable, aid still - 
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He says the system proposed, thus carried out, will consti- 
tute-a bank, a bank of discount, a bank of issue, a national 
“bank, a Government bank. He reasons thus: -One of the 
depositories constituted by the bill will make his draft upon 
another and deliver it tothe public creditor. The receipt 
of the draft by- the public creditor, is @discount of the paper 
of the: officer making it. The person receiving the draft 
may transferit to his neighbor before it. is presented for 
‘payment, and it may pass from hand to hand before it 
- ifinds its way to the officer upon whom it is drawn, and who 
has the specie in keeping for its payment. This will con- 
vert the draft into an issue of paper, and as it is drawn upon 
specie funds in actual deposite in the hands of the drawee, 
the whole machinery must constitute a bank, and a bank, 
too, of.deposite, discount and issue. © Now the only answer 
which this argument requires is simply to say, that if this 
‘constitutes a national bank, a Government bank, or a bank 
of any sort, then we have bad such a bank under the sys- 
tem of. deposite with the State hanks, because the public 
‘disbursements have constantly been made, and the public 
funds distributed and equalized by exactly similar drafts. 
He saw no force whatever in the argument, unless it was 
designed to frighten those who, like himself, were not very 
partial to hanks of any description, and were most distinctly 
hostile to a national or Government hank, with the appre- 
hension that such a bank was insidiously buried under the 
bill, and would be disinterred and spring into life at its 
passage. Now he was ready to say to the Senator from 
South Carolina, and to all the friends of that Senator who 
were so very anxious for the establishment of a national 
bank, that, opposed as he was to such an institution, in 
name or in principle, if they would compromise by the ac- 
ceptance of such a bank as this bill would. establish, they 
should have it with his cheerful assent, and this long and 
heated agitation about a Government bank should be for- 
ever amicably settled. 
He would now look at the influences of this measure 
upon the Government. 


Te would discharge its legislation from bank influences of 


all soris. He spake not of improper or corrupt influences, 
-but of those constituent interests, which must be represented 
in Congress so ‘long as the connexion between the public 
‘Preasury and banks of any description was maintained. He 
“addressed those who must understand him, and who must 


have seen and felt these influences in our official action here. | 


Who, he would ask, had occupied one of these seats for 


the last five years, and had not seen the power of this m- F 


fluence upon our deliberations? Who had failed to see that 


it was an influence more nearly overpowering and beyond | 


our control than any we had been called to encounter? 
Who did not see and feel it now as pressing upon us with 
a giant force? It was true, we bad formerly and most 
usually encountered it in the consolidated form of a nation- 


‘al-bank, and that it now presented itself to us in State de- | 
tachments; but.it was the same influence similarly exerted. | 


It was the effort of cupidity on our free institutions—an 
effort to make money out of the monoy and means and credit 
of the people. 
He uttered these sentiments with extreme reluctance, 
and with the most extended charity towards all those who 
` differed from him. He knew well that not only political 
opponents, but those who had ever been political and per- 
sonal friends—those towards whom he had ever entertained, 
and still did. entertain, the kindest feelings, did differ with 
“him upon these points. He most cheerfully yielded to their 
integrity, sincerity, and patriotism, every indulgence which 
he asked for himself; but the crisis, the importance of the 
questions presented, and our imperious duty to our constit- 
vents, demanded from us frank and fearless action. 
_ Was it not, then, in case he was right, most desirable to 
free the legislation of Congress from bank influence alto- 
gether? -. Wonld it not tend more than any other single act 


we could perform, to take from our debates and deliberations 
that bitterness and -acrimony which had too strongly cha- 
tacterized them for the last few years, but which, he was 
proud to say, had entered, in a much less degree, into the 
present debate in the Senate, than into any similar debate 
Tor many years? For himself, he felt that this considera- 
tion alone demanded the passage of thig bill; that it was 
entirely paramount to any objections he had yet heard urged 
against it; that it was as much superior to considerations 
of financial convenience and pecuniary profit, as was the 
purity and permanency of our political institutions to the 
temporary advantages of a bargain or the facilities of bor- 
rowing money. : 
| This was not the only advantage the Government would 
| derive from a permanent séparation of its finances from the 
banks. It would discharge it from that eternal round of 
imputations to which, under the connexion, its every fiscal 
action is subjected. If it be a time of prosperity and 
| plenty, all are struggling for the profits arising from the safe- 
| keeping of the Government funds; and the failure on the 
| part of its fiscal officers to select a given bank as a public 
| 
| 
1 


depository, is not only matter of personal offence, but is 

immediately converted into the active cause of all the pe- 

cuniary calamities which the friends and customers of that 
| bank may experience through all time to come. If it be a 
| time of scarcity and pressure, like the present, the drafts 
; of the Treasurer upon the money of the people in safe- 
| keeping with the banks is a ruthless attack, a war upon 
; them, and is intended to prostrate the institutions. 'I'ho 
; former keeping of the funds becomes a merit and a virtue, 
| and to ask for their paymént to the publie creditors is in- 
: gratitude and injustice. 
If the Executive in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
| sees proper to issue an order requiring payment in money 
: for the whole, or any portion of the public revenue, this is 
| converted into an attack upon the banks, a distrust of their 
, credit and solvency, and a wrong inflicted by the Govern- 
| ment upon the whole people. Can it be desirable to pre- 
| serve a connexion which is the subject ef incessant com- 
plaint on the part of the banks and their friends, and of 
constant embarrassment to the operations of the public 
Treasury, and of imputation upon the most faithful and 
worthy public officers? He thought not. He considered 
i this connexion of the fiscal affairs of the Government with 
the credit and business of the banks, and of business and 
commercial men, and the constant imputations. brought 
[upon the Government thereby, as promoting a political 
į morality in the public mind most dangerous to our institu- 
tions; as doing more to weaken the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the Government of their choice, than any and all 
other causes of distrust combined. If we would listen to 
: the slander and misrepresentations of the times, we must 
| believe that all our misfortunes, public and private, are im- 


| putable to our Government—all our prosperity to a resist- 
ance to its measures and its policy. And whence do these 
| impuations come, but from our connexion with the banks? 
They all emanate from that source, and from no other. 
That connexion is now dissolved, by the operation of law 
and the voluntary action of the banks themselves; and he 
would say, let it be perpetual—let it never be renewed. 

The eflect of this measure upon the banks should nest 
occupy his attention. 

Tt had been considersd as a measure of open and violent 
hostility to those institutions; as fraught with unmixed evil 
to them. Was this the true view of itt Had it these ex- 
elusive tendencies? He thought not, and he would at- 
tempt to point out some positive benefits to the banks from 
its adoption, 
| Tt would leave the State banks to operate upon their own 

means—upon the capitals which the respective State Legis- 
latures had thought proper to give to them, and upon the 
funds derived from their private depositors. These means 
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would be perfectly cértain-and uniform; so far as they con- 
sisted of the capitals of the batiks, and would be subject to 
no dangerous fluctuations, so far as they consisted of. pri- 
vate déposites. . Hence the: action of the institutions could: 
` always be regulated’ by a certain standard—the extent of 
their means for the accommodation of their customers. 
This would discharge them-from. the inducement to those 
dangerous expatisions and: contractions, which not only 
promote, but: cause, revulsions such as that under which 
the country now suffers, i 

The Government has been charged with being the cause 
of the present peeuniary embarrassments-of the country, 
and he thought not without some foundation, but he con- 
sidered. the connexion between the Treasury and the banks 
the only foundation for such a charge. “What had we 
done? © We had deposited our funds in the State banks, 
A period of unexampled prosperity liad visited our coun- 
try. “Importitions had become excessive, and the duties 
thereupon had swelled the public revenue from that source 
beyond all reasonable “anticipation. The -banks received 
the excess of revenue which the wants of ‘the Government 
and the public appropriations. did: not call for. “The same 
causes promoted unusual and- unexampled sales ‘of the 
public lands, and thus; from both of ‘the great sources of 
revenue to the United States, streams were potred into the 
public Treasury, widened and deepened by their own accu- 
mulation and velocity. The banks were safe-keepers of 
the public funds, the fiscal agents of the Treasury, and 
they were also the reservoirs from which the importing and 
other merchants drew their means, and. from which the 
speculating purchasers of our immense domain were sup- 
plied with funds for their operations. So far as the Gov- 
erument was concerned, the consequences are obvious, 
The moment the revenue exceeded the wants of the Treas- 
ury, the excesses fed the passion they ought to have con- 
trolled, The banks were the receivers and the payers. 
They. received, to keep for the Government, and loaned to 
‘the merchants and purchasers of our lands. The system, 
in fact and in practice, was one of indefinite: credit. for 
both dutics and lands. The money paid for both went 
into the banks for safe-keeping. The Treasury did not 
want it or call for it for payment of the public dues. The 
banks loaned it to their customers, who were the payers for 
duties and lands. Under these circumstances,’ and this ac- 
tion of the system, excesses were inevitable, and they had 
visited their consequences sweepingly upon the country and 
upon the Treasury itself. 

Ought not this state of things to be a lesson to the wise 
not. to renew a connexion which had been so. disastrous to 
every interest'involved’? To the Government and the pab- 
lic Treasury, as a creditor of the banks; to the banks, as 
debtors to the Treasury and creditors to the citizens: and 
to the people at large, and especially to the commercial 
community, as debtors to the banks. 

That the times have promoted over-trading, and over- 
banking no one will deny; but that the connexion between 
the Government and the banks, and the forty millions of 
dollars of “surplus funds in deposite with them, immensely 
increased ‘the ‘over-banking, is equally undeniable. It is 
not to be expected that the managers of banks will keep 
money without making profitable use of it, when that use 
is presented and urged upon them. This remark was not 
‘made in censure of the officers of the deposite banks. 
Their stockholders, and the community about them, knew 
that they were in “possession of the funds; and the use 
would be demanded, nay, he. might say commanded, had 
the officers of the institutions rësisted. The evil lay far- 
ther back. It was in placing and retaining- the funds in 
the banks which the immediate calls upon the Treasury did 
“not require. ; : 
“> The fault of the Government, however, did not stop here. 
‘We passed a law exacting from the banks interest for these 


? + 


‘a bank keep money, and 


funds, and thus not only sanctioned,: but compelled, their 
use of them in-their ordinary loans and “discounts. : Could 
pay interest upon it, and derive no 
interest from its use? Most certainly not, and we, there 
fore, compelled. the banks, by our express legislation sto 
promote the-evils of which-we now complain. We coti- 
pelled thern to loan our money in their hands for safe-keep- 
ing, by charging and exacting from them an interest for its 
use, and thus ‘stimulatéd them to increase the excesses of. 
over-trading and over- banking. We furnished them with 
a capital of some forty millions. of dollars, and forced them - 
to use it in m“king loans. eae i 

Can any thing more strongly, or. clearly, show the im- 
policy to every interest of any connexion of a financial or 
interested character, between the local banke of the coun- 
try and the Treasury of the nation? The imputations 
cast upon us, as having caused the present pecuniary em- 
barrassments of the ċountry, have this justice, and let us 
discharge ourselves from similar imputations for the future. 
Our real fault has been, not that we’ have unduly checked 
the excesses of the times, but that, in the outset, we pros: 
moted the expansions. by the banks which necessarily led 
to those excesses, and that all oar efforts, legislative, and 
executive, have been insufficient to avért the catastrophe 
which. has-now come. upon. the country. We see. our 
agency in the mischief, when it is toa.late for us to apply 
a remedy. ‘The incidental relief in our power, we haye 
already offered to the country, so far as the action of. this 
body is concerned, and now let us pass this bill, and pro- 
tect ourselves against all imputation as wrong doers for the. 
future. i anes 4 

A further benefit to the banks, to be derived from a con- 
tinuance of the separation, is, that when they shall win the 
public confidence by their sound management and perma- 
nent means, they will possess and retain it, independent of 
public patronage, independent of any action of the Federal 
Government, and exempt from the fluctuations which con- 
gressional legislation or Executive discretion may otherwise 
cause. . This is the description of public confidence which 
these institutions should possess and rely upon, and these - 
should be its foundations. Its own capital, and the integ- 
rity and ability of its managers, should be the dependence 
of a banking institution; not the uncertain and changing 
patronage of any body, much less the fluctuating and dan- 
gerous patronage of Governments, State or Nationale A 
credit founded upon such patronage must be delusive, To- 
day you deposite with a bank a‘ million of dollars; to-mor- 
row it extends its accommodations upon the strength of your 
funds in its keeping: the day following its favored: custom- 
ers expand their business. and enlarge their credits; on the 
fourth day you require your funds, and draw upon the bank 
forthem. Your deposite has given to the bank a false con- 
fidence in its means; its extension has given. its custom- 
ers.a false estimate of its ability to indulge them; their ex- 
pansion has given to the community false expectations.as 
to their power of indulgence ; and your call for your money 
undeceives all, after the mischief is done, the excess. coms 
mitted, and just in time to produce the derangement. and 
distress and suffering which must always, sooner or later, 
follow excessive credits and mistaken confidence. The in- 
stitutions which are to furnish to the people of this country 
a circulating paper to answer the-purposes of money, ought 
not to he subjected to fluctuations of this description. Their 
love of gain ought not thus to be stimulated, and especially 
by this Government, which has none but an incidental con- 
trol over their. proceedings. They should be left hy us to 
operate upon their-own means, to rest their credit upon 
their own ability and good character, and not: upon our 
funds. ; f : 

~ But itis said: the withdrawal from the State banks of-our 

confidence, countenance, and patronage, in this particular, 
will’prostrate and destroy those institutions; that the attempt 
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to-separate the finances of this Government from them, is, | public confidence than then. Away, then, with the idea 
in effect, a declaration of war against them, which they | that the solvency or credit of the State banks rests upon 
cannot survive. Is this, can this, be so? Will any sound | our patronage or favor, or that our frown upon them is an- 
and solvent State bank fail, because the United States does | nihilation. 
not entrust to it the safe. keeptug of the moneys of the peo- He knew that, were we to withdraw our confidence from 
ple? Did. the State Legislatures, in chartering these banks, | a particular bank, and extend it to all others, the inference 
expect or intend that their credit or solvency should be sus- | would justly be that we suspected its solvency ang respon- 
‘tained bythe legislation of Congress, or the use of the | sibility, and that this might do it injury. But when we 
funds.of the Federal Government. If so, why havé they | separate ourselves from all banks, State or National, and de- 
limited and fixed their respective capitals, and attempted to | clare our object to be a political as well as a financial sepa- 
set bounds to their operations? Why have they assigned | ration, will it be said that we cast distrust upon the banks, 
different. amounts of capital to different banks, dependent | which will destroy their credit? Will it be contended that 
wpon their location and business associations? Certainly | the banks established by the States have a right to the safe- 
no other answer.can be- given to these interrogatories, than | keeping and use of the revenues of the nation? He thought 
that: they intended. that each bank should have a capital | not; and if not, then could the separation of our finances 
equal to.the wants of the business community surrounding | from them be justly termed a war against them? No. The 
it;-and that all the banks of their creation should have a | position was absurd and un8ustainable. He had no feeling 
credit and confidence with the people, and should transact | of hostility to the State banks; but he was not to concede 
a business proportioned to the capitals granted to them re- | their right to the possession and use of the moneys of the 
spectively, and not beyond that limit. You, then, by ma- | people, lest they should choose to consider a denial of the 
king your deposites with these institutions, destroy the | right an act of hostility. He would go as far as any man 
proportions which the State Legislatures have intended to | should go to proiect these institutions in the full enjoyment 
establish and preserve. Your deposites are treated as cap- | of all their constitutional and legal rights; and he would go 
ital by the banks, and an extension of their loans, and an | quite ag fur to compel them rigidly to fulfil their most sa- 
‘augmentation of their business, beyond that which their | cred obligations to that confiding people who take their 
own means would allow, is the necessary consequence of promises to pay upon demand as money. 
your patronage. Can this disposition of your moneys In every light, then, in which he could view this matter, 
fail to promote excessive banking? ‘The members of the | if was his deliberate opinion that the banks would be bene- 
State Legislatures have a knowledge of the business wants | fited, and not injured, by making the’ existing scparation 
of all the’ places at which they locate banks, and their ob- | between them and the public Treasury perpetual. The 
ject is to measure the banking capital at any given point | passage of this bill, at this time, might have some tenden- 
by. the wants of business at that poing When they have | cy to weaken the confidence of the community in the in- 
done that, you come in with your deposites, distributed, ! stitutions; but, if such a consequence must attend this 
not tipon.the basis which governs the State Legislatures, | change of our policy, could there be a better time than the 
but according to your convenience for receipt or disburse- present to make that change? The banks are now—he 
ment. The consequence is, that you pour your millions | would not say insolveat, for he did not believe that was the 
into these State institutions, without reference to the legiti- | condition of any large portion of them—but unable to pay 
mate business calls for banking facilities at the points where | the demands upon them. That fact was avowed by them- 
your deposites are made; and thus derange and destroy the | selves, and known to all the world, They were in a guasi 
proportions, as to these facilities, which the local Legisla- | insolvent’state, and all the distrust which could grow out 
tures have. determined to be safe and proper. In this way | of such a condition they had brought upon themselves by 
your patronage becomes: an evil, and not a benefit. It | their voluntary suspension of specie payments. It was in 
stimulates the cupidity of the banks, and they, in turn, | vain, then, to talk of the delicacy of their present credit. 
stimulate the cupidity of the business community around | That delicacy had been destroyed by their own act, and be- 
them, until excesses on the part of all produces revulsion, | fore they could ever again restore themselves to the confi- 
distress, and bankraptcy. dence of the community they must be sound in fact, and 
Still it is urged that our withholding this evidence of | able to discharge, to the fullest extent, every obligation 
our confidence in the State banks will destroy their credit, | which geheral distrust could ‘bring against them. It was 
and prostrate the institutions, Will any one pretend that | erroncous to suppose that they could ever resume and sus- 
the States have rested the credit of their banking institutions | tain specie payments until they were thus prepared and 
upon the. patronage or confidence of this Government? Can | thus armed. They must build up for themselves a new 
that man be found who, will admit that, as a member of | character, based upon a perfect fulfilment of all their obli- 
the Legislature of his State, he has voted for banks with gations. If, then, we are to separate from them, and that 
the expectation. that they must be solvent or iusolvent as separation is to have any tendency to affect their credit, this 
the pleasure of Congress shall determine? Will not every | is the very period when it is mo:t desirable to them that 
such man tell you that he has given to the banks, which | the declaration of a perpetual divorcement should be made. 
he has aided to create, a capital stock upon which its sol- | Now it can do them no harm. They are already in a con- 
veney and eredit with the pegple isto rest? That, with | dition from which main strength alone can raise them; but 
honest and prudent management, each bank has within it- | at a time when their credit was unsuspected, and their op- 
self, and under its own control, the elements of its own | erations unembarrassed and unimpeded, the measure might 
prosperity, and is not dependent upon your smiles, or to be | give them an injurious shock. Let it be done now, there- 
ruined by your frowns? This ought to be.so, and is so. fore, that, when they do rise, it may be distinctly known 
How was it with the State banks during the period from | that they rise upon theit own strength, unaided by our 
1816 to 1836? The Bank of thé United States then en- | patronage, and untrammelled by our movements. 
enjoyed the exclusive privilege of keeping the public funds, Mr. W. said he had touched but incidentally the ques- 
and its notes alone were by law made receivable in pay- | tion of the receptibility, or non-receptibility, of the notes 
ment of the public dues.. Were the State banks discredited | of the State banks in payment of the public dues. He.did 
or ruined then? Was that separation between them and | not now propose to detain the Senate by remarks’ upon 
the funds of the Government treated as a war upon them, | that point. The proposition affecting ‘that question: had 
a war of extermination? No, sir, The operations of | not come from the committee, but from a member of the 
these institutions were never more stable or safe than du- | Senate in his place, and to him he should Jeave the discus- 
ring that period, nor did they ever stand stronger in the | sion of that topic. For himself, he agreed with the views 
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ofthis matter which he understood his honorable colleague 


tn take; that, in ease the deposites were.-confined. to. the 
safe-keeping of. the officers ofthe Government, it was a 
question of much less interest to the-banks than seemed: to 
beg ade the 


depositories, it could’ not--be- supposed that-their notes, if- 
made receivable, would: be retained for.any length of time 


in- safe keeping, It would be a necessary: result of. this 
mode of keeping the -public funds, that all bank: notes re- 
ceived must be. presented at short intervals for payment ; 
and he could not see that it would be any very valuable 
favor to the banks, as-a permanent system, to receive their 
notes merely for the purpose of immediate presentment and 
payment, In this respect, he was fully conscious that the 
change should not be precipitate or rash ; most especially 


_ it should not while the heavy balances remain due to the 
‘Treasury from ‘the: late deposite banks. 


For this reason, 
the graduation provided for in theamendment. proposed by 
the: Senator from South’ Carolina. [Mr. Carnoux] met his 
approbation; nor did-he. think time very material upon this 
point, ‘and he should-be.willing-to make ‘the graduation 
even more slow than:that: proposed, incase any important 
interest would be ‘favorably affected hy further time. The 
preservation of ‘the principle was. what he wished, but he 
‘did not desire rashness or precipitancy in bringing it into 
practice. 

He would now examine very briefly the influences which 
he supposed. this measure would exert upon the currency 
generally. . ; 

«Jt would give a stable and uniform value to the currency 
received into. and paid from the public Treasury, in what- 
ever portion of our widely-extended country the receipts or 


_ payments should be made. 


. It would also preserve, the eyrrency of the Treasury at 
the standard fixed by the constitution: and the laws of Con- 
-gress,-and guarantied to all the citizens of the country, as 
‘the: only-currency.they should be compelled to take.in pay- 
ment! of debts, iip 0. whee oe: 

Tt would stimulate, if not compel, the hanks to elevate 
their paper currency to a level-with ‘the currency of the 
public Treasury, and would go very far to measure the 
public confidence in these institutions by the standard which 
regulates the currency received and disbursed by tle Gov- 
ernment. 
value, it will have currency and confidence; and if they 
do not, it will have neither.. There will be a rule for judg- 
sic value, iand not of paper credit... .. 
eooTnthis.senge; -he deemed the measure of immense. na- 
tional importance, Hitherto the standard of currency fixed 
by the constitution had been,.in practice, erected nowhere; 
while the banks, State and national, had been- left to es- 
tablish the standards of value in all quarters of the coun- 
try, and these. standards had been as various, at different 
points, as the fluctuations of trade could make them. The 
fiscal .operations of the Federal Government had hitherto 
been made,-to every practical extent, to follow the inter- 
‘ests. of the banks; and the uniformity of receipts and dis- 
bursements -in- the various portions of the Union had only 
been the uniformity. of. bank credits, and the uniformity in 
value of bank:paper. Tt. was high time that a more per- 
manent<standard;and.-one in conformity with the consti- 
tution, should: be: established. Congress alone could es- 
tablish it; and. Congress, in his judgment, could only es- 
tablish it:in connexion with the receipts and disbursements 
of the-public revenue, amdl-to-the extent of those receipts 
and disbursements. He hailed-this. measure, then, as one 
calculated to: produce. this great reformation, and. to bring 
as back, to the starting point. of 1789. With-these feelings 
che advocated it, and hoped for its passage. > 
sA farther beneficial: tendency of this measure. will be an 
-extension.of the specie basis for. our broad paper circulation. 


- ment-which cannot-err, because it will be a rule of intrin- 


If they keep their paper up to that standard of 


“This is admitted by all to be a matter of indispensable ne- 


it, if not -the 


cessity. - Who, then, should contribute : 
cted: to do it; 


Federal Government? Ate the banks 


‘when it is in the very face of their interests fo promote the 
eireulation of the metals? vhe 
they cannot ‘coin money, or regulate the value thereof?” 


Are the States. to doit; when 
Whence is this great ‘good to the people of the country ta 
be derived, unless Congress shall bring its powers to aid in — 
the work? And how shall Congress accomplish this pur- 
pose but by the receipts and disbursements of the’ public 
revenue? ty gee eae ce 

The adoption of such a.systein by Congress would. consti- 
tute a point, in the broad field of our currency, exempt from 
the fluctuations and revulsions to which a currency of ¢redit . 
niust be always subject. It would be a fortress to which 
public confidence would retreat in times of trouble, and 
within which it would remain uninjured, however violent 
the convulsion which should shake the monetary world. 
Now we were without any such rock of safety. Thestorm, 
which was now sufficiently powerful to agitate the great 
ocean, of credit, shook: alike the Treasury of our country 
and the humblest bank. This ‘ought not so to'be. The 
finances of a rich, and powerful, and prosperous ‘nation, 
ought- not to he subject.to these fluctuations. They ought 
to be exempted from the reverses and ‘revulsions to which 
private cupidity wilkalways subject.the business of an èn- 


terprising people. Place therm upon the basis of a d 
of intrinsic value, and you accomplish this ‘great object, 
Leave them to stand upon the credit of banks, and" you 


ensure the recurrence of a crisis like the present, when, 
with‘abundant means in account, your Treasury is destitute - 
of means at command. 

But we are told that the passage of this bill will establish 
one currency for the Government and its officers, and an- 
other for the people. This argument had been repeated 
from various quarters of ‘the House, and he'was disposed 
to consider it as advanced in all candor. and sincerity, and 
to reply to-it in the same. spirit, = 0°" cuentas 

He must premise, however, that. he could ompre- 
hend this mode of treating the Government and thé people 
of this country as separate interests, much ‘less a3 antago- 
nist interests. He had supposed that our Government 
consisted of mere servants of the people, charged in their 
several stations, with the execution of the will of the peo- 
ple; and that, beyond the execution of that temporary 
trust, the officers of the Government were, to the extent.of 
their numbers, the people themselves, and one with them 
in feeling and interest. How, then, would it be possible 
to create or establish a currency. which, properly: and. prac- 
tically speaking, should be a currency for the Government, _ 
and should not, at the same ‘time, bë a currency for the 
people,’ was entirely beyond his comprehension. The - 
officers of the Government principally reside in the country, 
and among the people. They receive -their compensation, 
whatever it may be, from the people, and the expenses òf 
themselves and their families are paid, like those of other 
citizens, to the people from whom they purchase: and. with 
whom they deal. The currency they receive from’ the 
people as a compensation for their services, they must pay 
to the people in discharge of their debts; and-how.a cur- 
rency thus employed, received ‘froin the. people’ and paid 
back again to the people, ‘could bea Government currency 
as contradistinguished from the currency of the people, 
he must again repeat, he. could not:at all comprehend. 

But he would. look atthe argument in another aspect. 
It necessarily. presipposes that a better currency. is tobe 
secured to the Government and its officers, and a baser for 
the people. ‘The: currency proposed to be secured:to: the 


national Treasuryis gold and silver, or their equivalent, 


|} "The eurrency which the argument assumes the people are 


have; is bank paper. What, then, do. those who use 
sunient assume? Most certainly that the currency 
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of bank paper is always to be baser than the currency of 
gold and silver; because if the currency of paper be equal 
in value to the currency of gold and silver, then the argu- 
ment. has no force, as urged, to show that the Government 
and its officers are to be preferred in our legislation to the 
people at large. ‘Faking the argument with this assump- 
tion, and in. what: predicament do those who use it place 
themselves? . They, by their own assumption, urge us to 
adopt, by a law of Congress, a standard of currency for 
the Treasury of the nation baser than gold and silver, to 
avoid the invidiousness of giving to ourselves a better cur- 
rency than the people are to have. Has this argument 
been well considered, and its consequences duly weighed ? 
He thought not, or it would not have been presented, 

Gentlemen might suppose it popular to talk about tlie 
currency of the people ‘as base and depreciated, but they ` 
would permit him to ask, to whom are the people to look 
for an elevated standard of currency—for a standard of 
currency such as is guarantied to them by the constitution— 
if not to Congress? Shall they look to the banks? The 
complaint of the argument is that the banks are to furnish 
them a base paper eurrency, while the Government secures 
to itself a currency of gold and silver, Are they to look 
to the States? They have no power to fix a standard of 
eurrency even for their own citizens, much less for the 
nation.. They must, then, look to Congress and to the 
constitution, And what shall Congress do to promote the 
interests of the people in this matter? Fix a standard of 
value baser than that which the constitution has guarantied 
to the people? Adopt bank paper as the standard of value 
of the country, for fear that: the Government. will have a 
better currency than the people? Can the people ever 
have a better currency than the Government, so long as 
the regulation of the standard rests with the Govern- 
ment? Most cortainly not. If we adopt a standard baser 
than the coins, the people cannot elevate it. If we keep 
our standard upon the level of the constitution, the people 
can compel thé banks to come up to that standard, because 
no law can obligate them to receive the paper of the banks, 
or to give to them their confidence, and they will, of course, 
do neither, unless the banks furnish them a currency equal 
to the legal standard of the country; but, adopt by your 
legislation a baser standard than gold and silver, and do 
you think—does any one think—that the banks will furnish 
a better currency for the people than you preseribe for the 
public Treasury? No, sir. ‘The supposition would be 
absurd. If you do not fix and maintain a proper standard 
of “currency, none can exist in the country. Tf you adopt 
and adhere to the constitutional standard in your transac- 
tions, the influence of your axample will be all-powerful 
with the banks, and with all future State legislation, in re- 
gard to.them, : 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wensren] mani- 
fested some alarm, lest the officers of the Government 
should be set down at the first table, and the people left to 
supply themselves at the second. He was one of those 
who claimed to be as democratic as the honorable Senator, 
and as unwilling to degrade our masters the people, but ifthe 
cook were to supply the first table with base food, in order 
that the master of the mansion might sit at it with the ser- 
vants, he could not believe that the honor of the situation 
would compensate for the unwholesome character,of the bill 
of fare. “Would it not better comport with the duty of a 
faithful servant to provide sound, healthful, nutritious food 
for every table, and thus enable the master to consult his 
pleasure, as to which he would be fed from, without danger 
to his health: ‘Prue, if bad food were not provided and 
cooked, the Servants could not eat bad food; but it was as 
true, that if sound, food: were not provided, the master 
could not have sound food, whatever table he might choose 
it from. If we do not provide a sound standard of currency ; 
out masters, the people, cannot enjoy a sound currency, 


for to us, they have entrusted the duty of selecting and 
establishing that standard. We act for them, and not for 
ourselves, and the standard of currency we adopt for the 
public ‘Trearury, is adopted for them, and not for us. 
Another argument, very nearly allied in character to the 
last, is-urged against the passage of this bill. It is said its 
effect will be to raise the salaries and compensations of the 
public officers. Some‘have stated the increase to be equal 
to ten, some to twelve and a half, and he believed he had 
seen some statements raising it as high as twenty per cent. 
upon the preset compensations.. What foundation had 
this argument? The same as the former. It went upon 
the assumption that the currency of the country was now, 
and was always to remain, base and depreciated. That a dol- 
lar of currency was not, and. was not to be, equal in value 
to a statute standard dollar. Look at the position in its 
true light, and its fallacy will be instantly manifest. The ` 
compensations of all public officers are fixed by law. ‘Take 
our own compensation for example. We are to receive a 
given number of dollars per day for cach day of our service. 
This is the contract between us and the people. How, 
then, are we lo be paid? Are we to have eight dollars for 
| each day we occupy these seats, or are we to have eight 
| promises of some bank to pay, which are worth but four 
dollars? Docs any man doubt which was the intention of 
the law? Will any man contend that we are overpaid, 
if we receive eight dollars in gold or silver, as the value 
thereof is regulated by Congress? Will not all admit that 
we are not paid according to the law unless we receive that 
value? But, say gentlemen, gold and silver bears a pre- 
mium in the market, and, therefore, any given amount paid 
in the standard coins of the country is overpaid to the extent 
of the premium upon the coins. Here rests the error. The 
premises are false, and the conclusion, therefore, falls to the 
ground, Gold and silver does not, and cannot, properly 
speaking, bear a premium. An American silver dollar can 
no more be worth one hundred and ten, or one hundred: 
| and twenty-five cents, in this country, than a standard 
pound can weigh a pound and a quarter. The one thing 
is as impossible as the other. Both are themselves stand- 
ards, the one of value, and the other of quantity ; and the 
former can no more vary than the latter. The dollar is 
worth exactly one hundred cents. Ft is the measure of that 
| value, and cannot be worth either more or Jess than that 
| sum. Itis itself the par of money. Whatever is above it 
| bears a premium, and whatever is below it is at a discount. 
This error in computing the value of money, and the value 
i of our paper currency, is so universal that it is not singular 
| this argument should appear plausible to most minds, with- 
out a somewhat close examination. All the statements we 
see published adopt the value of the paper as the par of 
money, and, because the gold and silver are more valua- 
ble, and command a higher price in the market than paper, 
they are said to bear a premium. ‘The error arises from 
adopting an erroneous standard for the par value. The 
paper is not par when gold and silver are worth more than 
it. They are the par, and the paper is depreciated. A 
moment’s reflection will show every man that this is the 
true position. Why, then, it will be asked, are not the 
statements of the market value of our currency, daily pub- 
lished to the country, made upon the true, and not upon a 
false basis? The boards of brokers, and bankers, and deal- 
ers in money would probably be able to account for the . 
manner in which these statements are made. It is much 
more acceptable to them, and doubtless much more favor- 
able to the circulation and credit of the depreciated bank 
paper, to use it as the par, the standard of value, and to 
present gold and silver at a premium, as being actually worth 
a teuth beyond its statute value, its value as a tender in the 
payment of debts. S Tag 
A single fact which transpired in this city but-a day or 
two since will show the practical effect of this mode of com- 
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puting ‘the value of money. A- member of the Senate; 
within the Jast few days, related tòme the following:inei- 
dent: ‘Che Senator stepped into a shop upon the Avenue 
to: purchase some “small article: ‘The ‘price was given to 
- hind’ by the shopkeeper at eighty-seven anda half cents. 
He presented. a dollar in: silver-to make payment, ‘when he 
was informed thatthe price was given at éighty-seven and: 
a-half cents under the expectation that payment would be 
made in paper, in ** shin plasters,” as they are called, and 
that it was but: seventy-five cents if paid in specie, and he 
received a quarter of a dollar in change and the article he 
desired. Was this difference of price a premium upon the 
silver? No, sir, Te was ati addition to cover ‘the depre- 
ciation of paper. The seventy-five cents was the value of 
the article in money. T'he eighty-seven ‘and a half cents 
. was the value in depreciated paper. This little incident 
shows us.the tax which would be imposed upon the public 
creditors, including. the officers of the Government; if we 
were to pay themn'in a depreciated currency. © It shows us 
that we: should, at once, sink their compensations: about 
one-sixth, ‘as that would be ‘the’ additional charge against 
them for evéry necessary of life, because they must make 
paynient in a currency so much depreciated. -It shows us 
also the immense tax which the whole comnitnity must pay 
so long as they are compelled to use a base currency ; and 
shall we then be urged to adopt a standard of currency for 
the public Treasury below the value of gold and silver? 
“A third argument against the passage of this bill, urged 
with great zeal and earnestness by those who put it forth, 
is; that it will extend most fearfully the Executive patron: 
age of this Government, thar it will tend to strengthen the 
Executive arm, to the danger of public liberty itself. He 
would examine concisely this startling objection. The bill 
creates no new officers. . It proposes to entrust the safe- 
keeping of the public funds with the officers who now col- 
lect them. ‘These officers are all appoitited by the Prest- 
dent and Senate, by the ‘President alone, or by tho heads 
of some one of the Executive Departients.” They are all 
public officers of the Government, reapdnsible to it, and to 
the people, for their official acts. They are all now remov- 
able at the pleasure of the President. The bill dues not 
Propose to change the mode of their appointment, or to in- 
crease their liability to dismission from office by the Fxec- 
. Utive.. In what way, then, does it increase the Executive 
power over them, or strengthen that arm of the Government 
for good or forevil? He would take a case, the more clear- 
ly to-illustrate his views: The collector of the port of New 


York, :a'place of high trist and responsibility already, and 


to: be: made‘ much tore: so if:this bill becomes a law, is-ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and-eon- 
sent of the Senate; he is removable at thepleusuve of the 
President, without cause, either proved’ or assigned ; this is 
the relation of that officer to the Executive branch of the 
Government under the existing laws. Does the bill before 
us. propose to change that relation? Notin any way what- 
ever. It merely proposes to make that officer keep and dis- 
burse the money. he collects, instead of handing it over toa 
bank for safe-keeping ; and it will require that he should 
strengthen his official bond and sureties to meet the increased 
official responsibility. But would any gentleman explain 
to him how the power or influence of the Executive over 
the officer was tobe increased Dy these proceedings. That 
power and influence could:only be exerted in reference to 
hisappointment to, ôr reinöval from, office ; and the exist- 
ig-law. upon ‘that “subjset was hot to_be changed: The 
office was made no more:valyable:by: this addition of duty 
and responsibility, and; therefore, the bill would catise Tio 
increase of a desire, for the. possession or retention of it: = 
= Tt was a mistake, then; of fact, that’ the Executive pat- 
Yonage was increased, ‘or‘the Executive arm strengthened, 
by the provisions of the-bill; .. It was a delusion, which gen- 
tlemen had permitted their. imaginations to practise “upon 


‘| would be rendered more apparent by the fa 


ta lag: . a Te s pi z 
them, which had no foundation in the proposed law. This 
A that this ar- 
gument was most urged by those who. preferred a return to 
the system ‘of deposites with the State banks. . Had any 
-géntleman, who had ‘occupied a seat here for the las 
years; or who had ‘turned his attention at all to the ‘pros 
ceedings. of Congress since the public moneys were trans- 
ferred “for ‘safe-keeping from the late Bank of the United 
States to the State banks, forgotten the vivid pictures daily 
drawn’ upon this floor, of the immense ‘stride which’ had 
been taken by the Executive power in the adoption of that 
system of deposites? Were we not constantly told of the 
army of bank agents, bank officers, and bank” directors 
persons unknown to the constitution and the law, and | 
responsible to Congress or the people, which that system 
bad brought within Executive influence, and engaged in 
the service of the Executive? Who did not then feel that 
there was some force in these remarks? And who that 
was a friend to the then administration did not struggle in- 
céssantly to procure the passage of some law which should 
bring that system of deposites within the power and control 
of Congress? And are wo now to be urged to return. to 
that system, to re-enlist that numerous body of bank man- 
agers, and reconnect them with the Executive branch of the 
Governmiént, to-prevent ati extension of Executive patrona 
age'and power, by the simple employment of officers. of uy- 
own appoiutment, directly responsible to the p ple, and — 
to the representatives of the people heret” The Position 
was absurd. It was to urge us upon the very evil we were 
cautioned to avoid ; to embrace a danger existing in its worst 
form to discharge ourselves from one of a merely imaginary 
character, ; 

No, sir; if gentleman would take a calm and dispas- 
sionate view of this subject, they would see that the bill. 
would increase immensely, fearfully, the Executive respon- 
sibilities, not the Executive power. If the system. proposed 
be adopted, the.péople will hold the President: responsible 
for his selection of. the officers tobe entrusted with the safe 


| keeping of the treasure; and they will héld the head of 


| sleepless vigilance over these depositaries. 


| 
i 


the ‘Iveasury Department responsible for an incessant. and 
This will. be 
the influence the bill will exert upon the Executive branch 
of the Government. Ft will throw upon the Executive offi- 
cers a great increase of care and responsibility—not an in- 
crease of power or influence. 
Indeed, so strongly had this increase of responsibility, 
even upon the minor Executive officers, impressed) itself 
upon the mind of one of the gentlemen whi had addressed 
the “Senate, [Mr. Rrvxs,] as. to:induce. him “to entettaiiy. 
the apprehension ‘that men of proper character, standing, 
aud responsibility could not- bo found willing to accept the 
trusts. -For himself, hé was almost ready to say that he 
wished he could entertain more apprehension upon this 
point than the argument of the Senator had inspired him 
with. He had no fear of living to see that period: when 
the lucrative and honorable end desirable offices of this 
Government would go begging for incumbents ; when can= 
didates, of the most unquestioned qualifications, in every 
sense, would net voluntarily present themselves; and con- 
fict with each otber for the places. At points whëre the 
emoluments of office did net present: adequate-temptation, 
the collections must be small, and:the ‘trust light; so that 
he'was at perfect case upen this point, and had only allu- 
ded to it to enforte his own: position, that the bill was cal- 
culated to increase Executive responsibility, not to-extend 
Executive power, : a 
A fourth argument against the bill claimed a passing no- 
tice. > It was-that-it‘would work the entire destniction of . 
credit:in the country. This appeared to: him-to “Le, ‘most 
clearly; -an objection springing from an. excited: imagi- 
nation: What were the premises from which this fright- 
futconclusion had been drawn? State them in their.worst - 
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rmn awd. Utmost extent, and what are they t. That the | 
Governmént of the United.States was, hereafter to confine 
the:safe keeping of the public. moneys to the hands of its 
own officers, and was gradually to discontinue the receipt of 
bank notes in payment of the public dues. Those were the 
things proposed to be- done. ‘The. effect of such a policy | 
upon the credit and business of the local banking institu- 
tions of the country he had already fully discussed ; and, 
to-his own satisfaction, had shown that its adoption would 
promote; and not injure, the usefulness of those institutions, 
considered in the light of public institutions, founded for 
the benefit of the people at large, and deserving credit and 
confidence precisely in- proportion as they should. confine 
their operations within the fixed ‘means, and. should dis- 
charge faithfully and promptly all the obligations imposed 
by theit charters. In this light only was he disposed to 
disctiss the claims of the local. banks upon the country, or 
the confidence «f the people. The profits of the corpora- 
tors was not a consideration to enter into a discussion like 
the present. It was a mere conscquence of the faithful | 
discharge of one of the highest trusts which any Govern- ; 
_ ment could delegate, tho trust of making a currency for the | 
people of the country; and if he had succeeded in showing | 
that this trust could be more safely and perfectly execated | 
without than ‘with a fiscal connexion with this Govern- | 
_ment, he had i-scomplished his object, and proved that the | 
just credit of these institutions was not to be injuriously | 
affected by the bill. | 

Who would contend that its provisions were calculated 
to injure any other description of credit? Would not 
‘wealth and integrity receive the same confidence with the 
community, whether the funds of this Government were ! 
kept in. the Stato banks, or in the hands of the officers of | 
the people? Would not industry and enterprisé gain the 
same esteem, and command the same credit, wherever 
the Government should choose to place its strong box? 
Would neighbor cease to trust and confide in neighbor, 
because bank notes were hot to be received in payment 
of the pubic dues? Certainly not. ‘Phe picture was an | 
imaginary one, and this consequence of the passage of the 
bill, upon the credit between man and man, was Hot to he 
apprehended. It was the objection of an excited mind, 
and not of sober reason. 

An argument of ‘a character very similar to that last no- 
ticod, had proceeded from the same source. 1t was, that 
tho passage of this bill, the separation of the funds of 
the Government from the banks, and the gradual suspen- 
aion of tho receipt of their paper in payment of tho public 
dues, would lead to a universal and exclusive metailic 
currency for the whole country in all its business opera- 
tions. ‘That it would [ead to a currency equal in value to 
gold and ‘silver, and convertible into gold and silver at- 
pleasure, he hoped and believed. But that it would de- 
stroy the State banks, and seud us back to an exclusive 
metallic currency, thero. was not the slightest reason for 
believing, If ho had not labored in vain, in a former part 
of his arguincut, he had shown that the ellect of this policy 
would be favorable ty the banks, favorable to the certainty 
of their means, to a safe measure for their operations, and 
to the stability of their credit and confidence with the peo- 
ple. If these positions should prove to be true, there was 
no just fear that the banks would he destroyed, or that 
banks chartered by the States would not continue to exist. 
And surely, while banks of issue were in operation in the 
country, no one heed fear the prevalence of an exclusive 
metallic currency; for nothing was more certain than that 
bank paper and gold: and silver of equal denominations 
could not circulate together. ‘Fhe paper might be made, 
for the general purposes of business, of equal value with 
gold and silver; but while the one was the promise of a 
bank to pay, and the other the means by which alone that 
promise. could be redeemed, and while it was the direct in- 
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; and close his remarks upon this branch of the subject. 


terest of the bank that the promise should take the place of 
the real value, and circulate in its stead, the one would be 
Withdrawn from circulation and hoarded, and the other 
would be scattered upon the wings of the wind. : 
- His fear was, that the whole operations of the public 
Treasury would be inadequate to furnish a suflicient specie 
basis for our paper circulation. What were those opera- 
tions in the aggregate, compared to the monetary operations 
of the country? The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wensren] had said they were estimated at from one-and 
a half to two per cent. Call them two per cent.; call them 
five per cent., and will they distribute a quantity of the 
metals sufficient to sustain the immense superstructure of 
paper, amounting to the remaining ninety-five or ninety- 
eight per cent.?. And from what other source were we to 
look for an extension of our specie basis, if not from the 
operations of this Government? Here then was the fear, 
and not that too extensive a metallic currency would be 
diffused among the people. 
He would notice a single other objection to this system, 
It 
had been said that its effect would be to hoard vast amounts 
of cash capital from the uses of business. How far was 
this effect to be anticipated? When the revenues of the 
country were made to bear a just relation to its expendi- 
tures—a relation which he hoped our recent experience 
would induce us most rigidly to preserve for the future 
there would be nothing to hoard, in the practical sense of 
that term. We should receive with one hand, and dis- 
burse with the other, The payments into the public Trea- 
sury, and the payments out of it, would be made in the 
sane description of currency; and what was taken froth 
the uses of business by the receipts, would be given.back 
to those uses in the disbursements, without material delay. 
It was true that the great extent of our territory, the great 
number of poiuts at which both receipts and disbursements 
were to be made, and the wide distance of their locations 
from each other, und fioni the Treasury here, keeps a large 
sum in suspense, and in transitu, during the whole tine. 
That sum might be liberally estimated at from three to five 
millions, and it was the whole amount which the ordinary 
operations of the Treasury would, in any sense, hoard—- 
the whole amount which it would withdraw from the uses 
of business, when the revenues and expenditures of the 
Government should be justly measured together. This 
same sum was now exactly similarly employed, and was 
suspended in the deposite banks to await the presentation 
of outstanding drafts: that is, it would be so suspended if 
the banks were in a condition to fulfil their obligations, and 
moet the drafts of the Treasury in specie or its equivalent. 
But it might be said that, when our revenues should 
again become abnidaul, and exceed our expenditures, so 
that another surplus should accumulate, this system of de- 
posites would necessarily lead to hoarding. This conse- 
quence he most cheerfully admitted, and be considered it 
one of the strongest merits of the system. He hoped never 
again to see the time when a surplus revenue should afBict 
us; but if that time did ever again come, it must proceed 
from an, excess of importations, and a renewal of the specu- 
lations in our vast public domain. fn that case he wished 
to sce the excess of the revenue hoarded, closely locked up 
from the uses of the trading community, as the most efi- 
cient, specdy, and certain cheek to the overtrading and 
speculations. t a 
What, he would ask, would have been the surplus of reve- - 
nue during the late excesses, had the accumulations of money 


i in the public ‘Treasury, paid for duties and lands, been 


hoarded then, and not surrendered to the uses of the cus- 
domers of the banks? That surplus, nuder the system of 
deposites then in use, reached an amount beyond forty 
millions of dollars? Does any onc suppose it would hate 
reached one-third of that sum, if the gold and silver had 
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‘been demanded iri payment of the public dues; and closely 
locked up‘in the public depositories? = No, sir: a pressure’ 
üpon the money market would have been -produced, and 
the excesses arrested before you would. have~ hoarded- ten 
millions of. coin by: this ‘process? What ‘an infinite benefit 
to thé country would have’ been produced by such an action. 
We should have been’saved from the alinost incurable evils 
of asurplus revenue, and.of its practical distribution among 
the States of the Union; and, what would have been of far 
More importance, we should have been savéd from- this 
tremendous revulsion, which the excesses of credit have 
‘brought upon us. 

What, sir, has. been our. own agency in this national 
‘calamity? Qur revenue was accumulating millions upon 
millions beyond our wants. We placed it in the banks for 
‘safe keeping, exacted from them interest for its use, and 
thus compelled them to make loans upon it in the ordinary 
course of their business. It was a time of plenty, and 
their own méans were: full, but yet they must use ours to 
indemnify them for the use which the law compelled them 
to pay. Could: any system: have been better devised to 
promote the excesses of which we. now complain... Every 
dollar collected toward :thepublic revenue added, not-one 
‘dollar simply,-but, being used. as capital, two or three dol- 
lars to the loans which the cupidity of the banks stimulated 
them to make. Hence the evil, so far as the funds of the 
Government were concerned, promoted its own increase, 
and so it must ever be while the banks are made the depo- 
sitories of the public moneys. Should we not, then, dis- 
miss the idea that a hoarding of capital is to be a dreaded 
evil of the proposed system; so regulate our legislation that 
‘the revenues and expenditures, in times of stability and 
regularity of business, will meet each other; and desire to 
hoard, when excesses in trade, or credit, or speculation, 
fhreathen to disturb the’, healthful equilibrium of the cur- 
Yeney, and to plunge us into reverses such as wo are now 
experiencing? For himself, he had no hesitation upon the 
subject. If a regulator of the general currency of the 
country was within, tho power of Congress, he thought 
‘this that regulator, and this action of the proposed system 
of separation from the banks scemed to him to be more 
valuable than almost any feature in it, 

In addition to the remarks he had made, and the objec- 

‘tions he had attempted to answer, he found it to be his duty 
to notice a single feature of the bill which had. been the 
subject of much apprehension and criticism. He referred 
to the provision forthe public moneys in the hands of the 
depositaries proposed to be established. The committce 
had here introduced a guard of a most rigid character, new 
to him, and ‘he believed: new.-to our laws. -It was that of 
making a use of the moneys a criminal offence, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, in addition to the usual pecuniary 
liabilities. Their object was to draw the characters of the 
officers into security for the public, and to interpose that 
guaranty against an abuse of their trust. He considered 
this feature of the bill of vital importance to its successful 
operation, although the usual provisions for suretics and 
-pectiniary abilities were full and complete without it. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayarn] had expend- 
ed much of his argument in showing that the public funds 
woyld be insecure in’ such keeping ; and, to fortify himself 
in his"position, he had“exhibited to us the long list of de- 
faulting public officers which is annually laid before us, 
and which comprises: every defaulter from the commence- 
nient of the Government: te the present day. This was a 
part of the history of our country most unpleasant and 
painful, and he could not dwell upon it with any pleasure ; 
but the Senator, in bringing it to-his aid;upon this occa- 
sion, seemed to have forgotton that all these defalcations 
had happened under an established system of bank depos- 
ites, State or national; and, therefore, did not go a step 
to:-show either the danger of a permanent keeping and dis- 
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bursement of the public moneys by the public officers, or 
the greater security of a system of deposite in banks than 
of a keeping by- the officers themselves. The cases cited 
did go to show that there would sometimes be defaulting 
officers; and he did not flatter himself that ‘the present 
bill, or: any other which human ingenuity could fort, 
would ‘constitute a perfect exemption of the Government 
from such losses, or a perfect security to the. public funds 
in-any condition... One thing,. however, was clear, and 
would be conceded by all, which was, that the depositories 
proposed to'be established by this ‘bill would not all fail- at 
once, and thus effectually block the wheels of the Treasu- 
ry, with an abundance of means in its’ possession; in ease 
those means could be commanded. Such was its present 
condition under the system of State bank deposites. “With 
millions in the banks, the Treasury had not a dollar at 
command, and is now, at this moment, compelled to resort 
to the public credit to carry on the Government. No such 
revulsion to the Treasury could be experienced under the 
system of deposites proposed to be adopted; and even if 
we should occasionally lose a small sum by a defaulting 
officer, we should not be driven to. the expense of extra 
calls of Congress in consequence of such defaults. 

Hoe would not detain the Senate, to add any thing fur 
ther to this branch -of the argument. The President, in 
his message, had placed the ordinary aspect of the subject 
too clearly before Congress and the country, to admit: of 
confirmation by any thing he could add to these forcible 


! and practicable views. 


This cloucd the examination he proposed to make of the 
plan of the administration, for the exercise of the incidental 
powers of Congress over the general currency of the coun- 
try, and of the prominent objections to that plan; and he 
would now pass to the alternatives proposed by those who 
differed from the President. 

‘The first of these, was the plan proposed by the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Riyzs,} which, in sub- 
stance, isa return to the’ system of State bank deposites, 
connected with the general receptability, upon certain con- 
ditions, of the notes of the State banks in payment of the 
public dues. What he had already said in reference to 
the administration plan, would excuse him from any fur- 
ther discussion of this proposition, than what related to its 
limitations. The proposition was, in substance, similar 
to one formerly introduced into this body by the same dis- 
tinguished Senator, and upon that oceasion it underwent 
a full discussion. It was not, therefore, a proposition new 
to the body ; but as he had not taken part in its diseus- 
sion tlon, and as it was now brought in conflict'with a 
system he approved, ho felt it to be his duty, to test its of- 
ciency to accomplish its proposed objects, 

"Those objects seemed to be two; the first of which was 
to strengthen and sustain the State bañks, and‘ facilitate 
their return to specie payments; and the second, to extend 
and strengthen the specie basis for the paper circulation 
of the banks, by expelling from circulation small, bank 
notes. oe 

The first object was proposed to be accomplished by a 
continuance of the public deposites with these banks, and 
by making their notes, when redeemed with specie, receiv- 
able in payment of the public dues. He had already dis- 
cussed both these points, as fully ashe proposed to do it, 
under the head of the influence upon the banks of the pas- 
sage of the bill before the Senate. He had there given his 
reasons for the opinions that even a connexion, as deposito- 
ries, between the State banks and the national Treasury, 
was injurious tothe banks ;. that if the connexion as depos- 
itories did not exist, the receptablity of the notes ofthe 
banks in payment of the public dues was a matter of little 
practical interest. to them, because the notes so received — 
must. be immediately presented for payment, and could not 
be permanently retained iñ safe keeping; and that if the 
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Separation between the banks and the Treasury was to be | proposed-bill. The field for the circulation of small paper 
made. perpetual, the present was the most favorable time, | would only be made richer for those which did not come 
so fay as the banks are concerned, to make that declara- | in, and until the established laws of currency be radically 
tion, . : changed, and silver dollars and half eagles can circulate in 
Tt therefore remained for him simply and concisely to | common with one and five dollar bank notes, the four hun- 
examine the efficacy of the Senalor’s plan to exclude small | dred banks would make much more from this circulation, 
notes, and extend the circulation of specie. than. from any additions we can’make to their business by 
"These two great objects were proposed to be accomplish- | receiving their nates. ‘The inducement which the propo- 
ed by the enactment that no note of any State bank should | sition holds out, is wholly inadequate to the accomplish- 
be: received in payment of the public dues; which bank | ment of the objects proposed, and not a dollar will be add- 
should, after a specified day, issue notes below a specified | to the specie circulation of the country under it. These 
denomination. The restriction is made to commence at | considerations rendered this plan less desirable to him than 
the passage of the act, with a limitation of notes not below | that proposed by the President. ; 
five dollars; after the year 1839, no notes are to- be issued True, it might be said that the plan of the President did 
below ten dollars; and after the year 1841, no notes be- | wot act upon the banks by way of restraint upon the 
low twenty dollars ; and the receptability of the bank pa- | amount or description of their issues. It-was true; as to 
per by the public Treasury is made dependent upon an ob- | the description of their issues, that was left to State legista- 
servance by the banks of these restrictions. No alteration | tion, the source from which they derived their existences, 
of the present bank deposite law is proposed; and that | and to which belonged the limitation of their powers, so 
compels the banks, as a condition of their participation in | far as they were to be limited by legislation. The plan of 
that patronage, not to issue notes belaw the denomination | the President sought to act upon these institutions in a 
of ten dollars. Neither the deposite law, nor the proposi- | different way, and by a more powerful lever, Specie was 
tion of the honorable Senator, appeals to the controlling | their life-blood; and the, creation of a demand for it was 
power of State legislation to make them effective. Neither | the only efficient control over them. Bring the public 
could do so with: propriety, as both are mere regulations | revenues, then, to à specie standard, and you most effectu- 
of federal legislation, addressed to the interests of the State | ally limit the amount of issues of the banks, so far as your 
banking institutions. This address to such institutions is operations can impose such a limit. Make your disburse- 
always the safe one, so far as their power of action is with- | ments in gold and silver ; and although the small bank pa- 
in their own control; for no principle can be more safely | per will displace it, yout continued and perpetual action 
depended upon than that a moneyed incorporation, by | will draw the same specie again from the banks, and will 
whatever authority brought into existence, will govern its | thus keep an amount, equal to your receipts and disburse- 
action by its Interests. ments, im a constantly active state. In this way alone, in 
It is in this singlo sense, then, that the practical results | his judgment, is it in the power of this Government to ex- 
to be expected from the adoption of the plan of the Senator | pand the specie basis for our immense paper circulation. 
from Virginia are to be examined. How far will the in- He could not see that the action of the bill proposed by 
terests of the State banking institutions of the country in- | the Senator from Virginia would accomplish this object, 
duve them to subject their action to his proposed restric- | while it did appear to him that a perfect separation from 
tions? The inducement offered is the receptability of | the hanks, and a gradual return to a metallic currency for 
their paper in the payment of the public dues. ‘The disa- | the operafions of the national Treasury, might reach it. 
bility is that of issuing no small notes. He had before The only other alternative which had been presented 
suggested, as the result of his reflections, that; unaceom- | was a national bank. No distinct proposition, in a legis- 
panied by a portion af the public deposites, the receptabil- | lative form, for such an institution, was before the Senate ; 
ity of the notes of a local bank in payment of the public | but the debate had developed the fact that such an institu- 
dues was a very trifling, if not a very questionable, boon. ; tion was the favorite alternative of a large minority of the 
That impression confidently remained. He therefore con- body, and therefore he made this allusion to it. It was 
claded that the intarests of no banks would induce them, | not his purpose to discuss it in any manner. In the ab- 
voluntarily, to subject themselves to the restrictions pro- | sence of any distinct proposition, and. after the recent ex- 
posed, except such as should be selected as depositories. | pression of the Senate upon that point, he could not feel 
The valuo of this patronage would be greatly impaired, if | warranted in taking the time even to reply to the argu- 
the notes of the deposite banks were not so receivable, | ments which had Leen advanced in favor of this plan. The 
These institutions, therefore, would bring themselves with- | whole subject had constituted a topic of constant discussion 
i 


in. the restrictions and within the benefits of the system. | before the country for years, and he could not hope, at this 
What, then, would be the effect, in practice, upon the | late day, to give any new ideas upon it to the Senate, or 
currency of the country ? ‘There are uow some cight hun- | to the public. í ` 

dred State. hanks in organization. The greatest namber He had upon his notes several other replies which he had 
selected under the deposite law was about one-tenth of the | intended to make, but the lateness of the hour, and the full 
whole; and itis known at the Treasury, and will be read- | discussion which every important point in the debate had 
received from others, would induce him to omit them, with 
a single exception. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rivyzs] had 
seemed to suppose that nothing had transpired to weaken 
. ‘ the confidence of those who had formerly favored the Sys- 
to forty is the largest number which the convenience of | tem of State bank deposites. He was one who had favored 
the receipts and disbursements, and the safe management | that system, when it was adopted by the Executive in 
of the pablic funds, can ever require; But suppose : 1833-’4. He then expressed his confidence in the ability 


ily seen by all who will make a practical examination of 
- the subject, that one of the greatest evils of that law wns 
the large number of banks which its provisions compelled 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in the then bloated state of 
the public funds, to select as depositories. From thirty 


highest namber heretofore employed should be retained. | and fidelity of the State banks to discharge the trusts con- 
Sull we should have more than seven hundred banks not | fided to them. At that time he entertained fully and hon- 
submitting themselves. to the proposed restrictions, and estly the confidence he expressed in those institutions. 
_ consquently not restrained, except by their charters, from | Their subsequent conduct had gone far to convince him 
the issue of small notes. Go farther, and suppose that} that his confidence was excessive and misplaced. He 
the Interests of one-half of all the banks of the country | would not say that that system of deposites ‘had entirely 
should induce them to come within the provisions of the failed, as that seemed to be a point of debate and question, 
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but he would say that the banks had failed to comply with 
their obligations; that both the Government and the peo- 
ple had been reduced to extremities by this‘failure on their 
part; that we found ourselves here, at this ufseasonable 
period, in consequence of it; and that, in view of these 
facts, he heard with some ‘surprise, the declaration, confi- 
dently pronounced, that nothing had taken p'ace to autho- 
rize a change of opinion as to the safety of that system. 
He had been repeatedly published to the country as 
grossly inconsistent, for supporting and. sustaining that 
system of deposites in: 1834, and for failing to support it 
now. He did not feel the force of the charge ; but, whether 


inconsistent or not, when convinced of his error, he was ! 


most cheerful to retract it. Time had shown that he then 
possessed a confidence in the banks which they had not 
sustained, and which he was bound to presume they could 
not sustain. Was he, for the sake of consistency, or for 
any other cause, to assume to entertain his former confi- 
dence, when every foundation for it had been swept away, 
by the voluntary action of the banks themselves? No, sir, 
such was not his course. He left the defence of such a 
position to those who could see no difference between sound 
specie paying banks, and hanks which refused to pay specie 
upon their promises ; between banks which promptly, upon 
demand, fulfilled all their obligations to the public and the 
national Treasury, and hanks which complied with their 
engagements to neither. z 

Mr. Water occupied the floor until near 4 o'clock. 
When he had conchuyled, 

Mr, CALHOUN moved that the Senate adjourn; he 
subsequently withdrew his motion at the suggestion of Mr, 
Water, who moved to take up the resolution relative to 

THE ADJOURNMENT, , 
As wucuded by the House of Representatives, viz: to 
strike out the 9th and insert the 16th October, 

Mr. HUBBARD expressed his dissent from the amend- 
ment, He thought the 9th was the proper time, and it was 
well known that, when the day was definitely fixed, there 
was always a better disposition to get through the business. 
He therefore hoped the Senate would adhere to the resolu- 
tion as originally passed. 

Mr. GRUNDY was for concurring with the Jouse in 
their amendment, and giving them to the 16th. It was 
well-known they were behind the Senate in legislation, and 
it was but reasonable to coucar., 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, thought it would be better to 
wait a day or two before acting on the amendment. Ifthe 
bill under discussion before the Senate were passed, the 
16th would not-be tine enough for ‘the other House to act 
on it; on the contrary, if it were not passed, the 9th would 
be the proper time for adjournment. He would prefer that 
the matter be laid on the table, though he would not make 
a motion to that effect. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked gentlemen to consider what 
might be the effect of sending back the resolution. We 
might then be kept until the 29th of October, vr probably 
not adjourn at all. Ie thought, therefore, the Senate had 
better concur at once with the amendment. 

‘The question being taken on concurring with the amend- 
ment of the House, it was carried; and 

The Senate then adjourned. — 


Toxsnary, Ocronen 3. 
SUB-PREASURY BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill te pro- 
vide for the collection and keeping of the public money, 
with the amendment offered by Mr. Canueun. 

„Mr. CALHOUN rose and said that, in reviewing this 
discussion, he had been struck with the fact that the argu- 
ment on the opposite side had been limited, almost exelu- 


sively, to the questions of relief and the currency, These 
are, undoubtedly, important questions, (said Mr. CaL- 
noun, ) and well deserving the deliberate. consideration of 
the Senate; but there are other questions involved in this 


-issue, of a far more elavated character and commanding 


control, and which more imperiously demand our attention, 
The banks have ceased to be mere moneyed incorporations. 
They have become great political institutions, with vast 
influence over the welfare of the community ; so much so, 
that a highly distingnished Senator [Mr. Cray] has de- 
clared, in his place, that the question of the disunion of 
Government and the banks involved in its consequences 
the disunien of the States themselves. With this declara- 
tion sounding in our ears, it is time to look into the origin 
of a system which has already acquired such mighty influ-- 
ence; to inquire into the causes which have produced it, 
and whether they are still on the increase; in what they 
will terminate, if left to themselves; and, finally, whether 
the system is favorable to the permanency of our free insti- 
tutions , to the industry and business of the country ; and, 
above all, to the moral and intellectual development of the 
community. I feel the vast importance and magnitude of 
these topics, as well as their great delicacy. I shall touch 
them with extreme reluctance, and only because 1 believe 
ther to belong to the occasion, and that it would be a de-~ 
reliction of public duty to withhold any opinion which 4 
have deliberately formed on the subject under discussion. 
The rise and progress of the banking system is one of 
the most remarkable and curious phenomena of medern 
times, Its origin is modern and humble, and gave no in- 
dication of the extraordinary growth and influence which 
it was destined to attain. It dates back to 1609, the year 
that the Bank of Amsterdam was established. Other bank- 
ing institutions preceded it, but they were insulated, and 
not immediately connected with the systems which have 
since sprung up, aud which may be distinctly traced to the 
Bank of Amsterdam. ‘That was a bank of deposite ; a mere 
store-house, established under the authority of that great 
commercial metropolis, for the purpose of safe-keeping the 
precious metals, and facilitating the vast system of cx- 
changes which then centered there. ‘The whole system 
was the most simple and beautiful that can be imagined. 
Lhe depositor, on delivering his bullion or coin in store re- 
ceived a credit, estimated at the standard value on the books 
of the bank, and a certificate of deposite for the amount, 
which was transferable from band to hand, and entitled the 
Rolder to withdraw the deposite on payment of a moderate 
fee for the expense and hazard of safe-keeping. ‘These cer- 
tificates became, in fact, the circulating medium of the com- 
munity, performing, as it were, the hazard and drudgery, 
while the precious metals, which they in truth, represent- 
ed, guilder for guilder, lay quietly in store, without being 
exposed to the wear and tear, or losses incidental to actual 
use. It was thus a paper currency was created, having all 
the solidity, safety, and uniformity, of a metallic, with the 
facility belonging to that of paper. ‘The whole arrange- - 
ment was admirable, and worthy of the strong sense and 
downright honesty of the people with whom it originated. 
Out of this, which may be called the first cra of the sys- 
tem, grew the bank of deposite, discount, and cireulation— 
a great and mighty change, destined to effect a revolution 
in the condition of modern society. It is not difficult to 
explain how the one system should originate in the other, 
notwithstanding the striking dissimilarity in the features 
and character between the offspring and the parent. A 
vast sum, not less than three millions sterling, accumulat- 
ed and remained habitually in deposite in the Bank of 
Amsterdam—the place of the returned certificates being 
coustantly supplied by new depositors. With so vast a 
standing deposite, it required but little reflection to per- 
ceive that a very large portion of it might be withdrawn, 
and that a sufficient amount would still be left to meet the 
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bank of discount, deposite, and circulation. 

Modern ingenuity and dishonesty would. not have been 
long in perceiving and turning such advantages to account; 
but the faculty of the plain Belgian was either too blunt to 
perceive, or his honesty too stern to avail himself of them. 
To his honor, there is reason to believe, notwithstanding 
the temptation, the deposites were sacredly kept; and that, 
for every certificate in circulation, there was a correspond- 
ing amount in bullion or coin in store. It was reserved 
for another people, either more ingenious or less scrupu- 
lous, to make the change. 

Tho Bank of England was incorporated in 1694, eighty- 
five years after that of Amsterdam, and was the first bank 
of deposite, discount, and circulation. Its capital was 
£1,200,000, consisting wholly of Government stock, 
bearing an interest of eight per cent. per annum. Its 
notes were received in dues of the Government, and the 
public revenue was deposited in the bank. It was autho- 
ized to circulate exchequer bills, and make loans to Govern- 

“ment. Let us pause for a moment, and contemplate this 
complex and potent machine, under its various characters 
and functions. 
` ‘Asa bank of deposite, it was anthorized to receive de- 
posites, not simply for safe-keeping, to be returned when 
demanded by the depositor, but to be used and loaned out 
for the benefit of the institution, caro being taken always 
to be provided with the means of returning an equal amount 
when demanded. As a bank of discount and cireulation, 
it issued its notes ou the faith of its capital stock and de- 
posites, or discounted bills of exchange and promissory 
notes backed by responsible endorsers, charging an inter- 
eat something greater than was authorized by law to bo 
charged on loans; and thus allowing it for the use of its 
credit, a higher rate of compensation than what individuals 
were authorized to recoive for the uss and hazard of money 
or capital loaned’out. Jt will, perhaps, place this point in 
v clear light, if we should consider the transaction in its 


true character, not as a loan, but as a mere exchange of 


credit, In discounting, the bauk takes, in the 
promissory note, the credit of an individual so 
another, equally responsible, endorses his note for nothing, 
and gives out its credit in the form of a bank note. The 
transaction. ix obviously a mere change of credit. Ff the 
drawer and endorsers Ineak, the loss is the bank’s; but if 
the hank breaks, the loss falls on the community; and yet 
this transaction, so dissimilar, is confounded with a loan, 
and the bauks permitted to charge, on a mere exchange of 
credit, in which the hazard of the breaking of the drawer 
and endorser is incurred by the bank, avd that of the bank 
by the community, a higher sum than the legal rate of in- 
` terest on a loan; in which, besides the use of his capital, 
the hazard is all gn the side of the lender, 
Turning from these to the advantages which it derived 
from its connexion with the Government, we shall find 
them not less striking, Among the first of these in im- 
portance is the fact of ils notes being reeeived in the dues 
of the Government, by which the credit of the Government 
was added to that ofthe bauk, which added so greatly to 
the increase of ity circulation, These again, when col- 
lected by the Government, were placed. in deposite in the 
, bank; thus giving to it not only the profit resulting from 


shape of a 
good that 


a 


i en ee 


public deposites in the interval. To complete the picture, 
the bank, in its capacity of lending to the Government, in 
fact paid in its notes which rested on the faith of the Gov- 
ernment stock, on which it was drawing eight per .cent. ; 
so that, in truth, it but foaned to the Government its own 
credit. 

Such were the extraordinary advantages conferred on 
this institution, and’ of which it had an exclusive monopo- 
ly; and these are the causes which gave such an extraor- 
dinary impulse to its growth and influence, that it increas- 
ed, ina little more than a hundred years, from 1694 to 
1797, (when the second era of the system, commenced 
with the establishment of the Bank of England, terminat- 
ed,) from 1,200,000/. to nearly 11,000,000}; and this 
mainly by the addition to its capital by loans to the Gov- 
ernment above the profits of its annual dividends. Before 
entering on the third era of the system, I pause to make a 
fow reflections on the second. 

I am struck, in casting my eyes over it, to find that not- 
withstanding the great dissimilarity of features which the 
system had assuined in passing from a mere bank of depos- 
ite to that of deposite, discount, and circulation, the oper- 
ation of the latter was confounded throughout this long pe- 
riod, as it regards the effects on the currency, with the 
bank of deposite. Its notes were universally regarded as 
representing gold and silver, and as depending on that rep- 
resentation exclusively for their circulation 3 as much so as 
did the certificates of deposite in the original Bank of Am-. 
sterdam., No one supposed that they could retain their 
credit for a moment after they ceased to be convertible into 
the metals on demand; nor were they supposed to have the 
effect of increasing the aggregate amount of the currency ; 
nor, of course, of increasing prices. Ina word, they were 
in the public mind as completely identified with the metat- 
lie currency as if every note in circulation had laid ap in 
the vaults of the bank an equal amount, pound for pound, 
into which all its paper could be converted the moment it 
was presented, 

All this was a great delusion. Thozissues of the bank 
never did represent, from the first, the precious metals, In- 
sfead of the representatives, its notes were in reality the 
substitute for coin. Instead of being the mere drudges, 
performing all the out-door service, while the coins reposed 
at their case in the vaults of the banks, free from wear and 
tear, and the hazard of loss or destruction, as were the cer- 
tificates of deposites in the original Bank of Amsterdam, 
they substituted, dregraded, and banished the coins. Every 
note circulated became the substitute of so much coin, and 
dispensed with itin circulation, and thereby depreciated 
the value of the precious metals, and increased their con- 
sumption in the same proportion; while it diminished, in 
the same degree, the supply, by rendering money less pro- 
ductive. The system assumed gold aud silver ag the basis 
of its circulation ; and yet, by the laws of its nature, just 
as it increased its circulation, in the same degree the fonn- 
dation on which the system stood was weakened, The 
consumption of the metals increased, and the supply dimin- 
ished. As the weight of the superstructure increased, 
Just in the same proportion its foundation was undermined 
and weakened. Thus, the germe of destruction was in- 
planted in the system at its birth; has expanded with its 
growth, and must terminate, one day or other, in its disso- 
lution, unless, indeed, it should, by some transition, en- 
tirely chenge its nature, and pass into some other and en- 
firely different organie form. The conflict between bank 
circulation and metallic (though not perceived in the first 
stage of the system, when they were supposed to be indis- 
solubly connected) is mortal; one or the other must per- 
ish in the struggle. Such is the decree of fate; it is irre- 
versible. 
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Near the-close of the second era, the system passed the 
Atlantic, and took root in our country, where it found the 
soil still more fertile, and the climate more congenial, than 
even in the parent country. The Bank of North Ameri- 
ca:was established in 1781, with a capital of $400,000, and 
bearing all the features of its prototype, ‘the Bank of Eng- 
Jand.» In the short space of a little more than halfa cen- 
tury, thesystem has expanded from one bank to about 
eight hundred, including branches, (no one knows the ex- 
act amount, so rapid the increase, ) and from a capital of 
Jess than a half million to about $300,000,000, without 
apparently exhausting or diminishing its capacity to in- 
crease. So accelerated has been its growth with us, 
from causes which I explained on a former occasion,* that 
already it has attained a point much nearer the assigned 
‘limits of the system in its present form than what it has in 
England. 3 

During the year 1797, the Bank of England suspeided 
specie payment; an event destined by its consequences to 
effect a revolution in public opinion in relation to the sys- 
tem, and to accelerate the period which must determine its 
fate. England was then engaged-in that gigantic struggle 
which originated in the French Revolution, and her finan- 
cial operations were on the most extended scale, followed 
by a corresponding increase in the action of the bank, as 
her fiscal agent. It sank under its overaction. Specie 
payments were suspended. Panic and dismay spread 
through the land—gso deep and durable was the impression 
that the credit of the bank depended exclusively on the 
punctuality of jts payments. In the midst o€ the alarm, 
an act of Parliament was passed, making the notes of the 
bank a legal tender; aid, to the surprise ofall, the institu- 


ity credit. Its notes circulated freely as ever, and without 
any depreciation, for a time, compared with gold and sil- 
ver; and continued so to do for upwards of twenty years, 
with an average diminution of about one per cent. per an- 
num. This shock. did much to dispel the delusion that 
bank notes represented gold and- silver, and that. they cir- 
culated in consequence of such representation, but without 
entirely obliterating on that point the old impression which 
had taken such strong hold on the public mind. ‘Ihe cre- 
dit. of its notes during the suspension was generally attri- 
buted to the lender act, and the great and united resources 
‘of the bank and the Government. 
But an event followed of the same kind, under circum- 
stances entirely diferent, which did more than any prece- 
ding to shed light on the true nature of the system, and to 
‘untold its vast capacity to sustain itself without exterior 
aid. We finally became involved in the mighty struggle 
that had so long desolated Europe, and enriched our coun- 
ry. War was declared against Great Britain in 1812, 
and, in the short space of one year,.our feeblo-banking Sys- 
tem sunk under the increased fiscal action of the Govern: 
ment. I was then a member of the other House, and had 
taken my full share of responsibility in the measurs which 
had led to that result. 1 shall never forget the sensation 
which the suspension, and the certain anticipation of the 
prostration of the currency of the country, as a conse- 
quence, excited in my mind. We could resort ‘to no ten- 
der act; we had no great and central regulating power like 
the Bank of Engiand; and the credit and resources of the 
Government were comparatively small. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I Jooked forward to a sudden and great depre- 
ciation of bank notes, and that they would fall speedily as 
low as the old continental money. Guess my suprise 
when I saw them sustain their credit, with scarcely any 
depreciation for a time, from the shock. I distinctly re- 
collect when I first askéd myself tho question what was 
the cause? and which directed my inquiry into the extra- 


„* See Speech on Mr. Werster’s motion to renew the charter of ue 
United states Bank, in W934. 


ordinary phenomenon. I soon saw that the system con- 
tained within itself a self-sustaining power; that there 
was between the banks and the community mutually the 
relation of debtor and creditor, there being, at all times, 
something mare due from the banks to the community than 
from the latter to the former. I saw, in this reciprocal re- 
lation of debt and credit, that the demand of the banks on 
the community was greater than the amount of their notes 
in circulation could meet and absorb, and that, consequent- 
ly, so long as their debtors were solvent, and bound to pay 
at short periods, their notes could never fail to be at or near 
a par with gold or silver. I also saw, that as their debtors 
were principally the merchants, they would take bank notes 
to meet their bank debts, and that which the merchant 
and the Government, which are the great money-dealers, 
take, the rest of the community would also take. Seeing 
all this, [ clearly perceived that self-sustaining principle 
which poised and impelled the system, self-balanced in the 
midst of the heavens, like some celestial body, with scarcely 
a perceptible deviation from its path, from the concussion 
it had received. 

Shortly after the termination of the war specie payments 
were coerced with us by the establishment of a national 
bank, and a few years afterwards in Great Britain, by an 
act of Parliament, In both countries the restoration was 
followed by wide-spread distress, as it always must when 
effected by coercion, for the simple reason that banks can- 
not pay unless their debtors first pay; and that to coerce 
the banks compels them to coerce their debtors before they 
have the means to pay. Their failure must be the conse- 

aa ni = 
quence, and this involves the failure of the banks them- 


| selves, carrying, in their consequences, universal distress. 
tion proceeded on, apparently without any diminution of | 


Hence Lam opposed to all kinds of coercion, and am in fa- 
vor of leaving the disease to time, with the action of 
public sentiment and the States, to which the banks are 
alone responsible. f 

But to proceed with my narrative. ` Although specie 
payments were restored, and the system apparently placed 
where it was before the suspension, the great capacity it 
proved to possess of sustaining itself without specie pay- 
ments was not forgotten by those who had its direction. 
"The impression that it was indispensable to the circulation 
of its notes‘that they should represent. the precious metals 
was almost obliterated, and they were regarded rather ag 
restrictions on the free and profitable operation of the sys- 
tem, than as the means of its security. Hence a feeling of 
opposition to gold and silver gradually grew up on the part 
of ther banks, which created an esprit du corps, followed 
by a moral resistance to specie payments, if I may so ex- 
press myself, which in fact suspended in a great degree, 
the conversion of their notes into the precious metals long 
before the present suspension. With the growth of this 
feeling, banking business assumed a bolder character, and 
its profits were proportionably cnlarged; and, with it, the 
tendency of the system to increase kept pace. The effect 
of this soon displayed itself in a striking manner, which 
was followed by very important consequences, which I shall 
next explain. : 

It so happened that the charters of the Bank of England 
and the late Bank of the United States expired about the 
same time. As the period approached, a feeling of hostility, 
growing out of the causes just explained, which hed ex- 
cited a strong desire in the community, who could net par- 
ticipate in the profits of these two great monopolies, to 
throw off their restraint, began to disclose itself against 
both institutions. In Great Britain it terminated in break- 
ing down the exclusive monopoly of the Bank of England, 
and narrowing. greatly the specie basis of the system, by 
making the notes of the Bank of England a legal tender 
in all cases, except between it and its creditors. A sudden 
and vast increase of the system, with a great diminution of 
the metallic basis in proportion to banking transactions, 
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followed; -which have shocked and weakened the- stability 
ofthe system there. With us the result was different. 
The bank fell undcr the hostility. . All restraint on the sys- 
-tem was removed, and.banks shot up in every direction 
almost instatitly under the growing impulse which I have 
explained, and which, with the causes I stated when I first 
addressed the ‘Senate on: this question, is the cause of the 
present catastrophe. f 
With it commences the fourth era of the system, which 
we have just entered—an era of struggle, and conflict, 
and changes. The system can advance no further in our 
country, without great and radical changes. It has come 
to a staid. ‘The conflict between metallic and bank cur- 
rency, which Ihave shown to be inherent in the system, 
has, in thé’course of time, and with the progress of events, 
become so deadly, that they must separate, and one or the 
other fall: 'The degradation of the value of the metals, 
. and their almost entire expulsion from their appropriate 
` sphere, as the medium of exchange and the standard of 
value, have gone so far, under the necessary operation of 
the system, that. they ave no longer sufficient to form the 
basis of the widely extended system of banking. From 
the first, the gravitation of the system has been in one di- 
rection—to dispense with the use of the metals; and hence 
the descent from a bank of deposite to one of discount; 
and hence, from being the representative, their notes have 
become the substitute, for gold and silver; and hence, 
finally, its present tendency to a mere paper engine, totally 
separated from the metals. One law has steadily govern- 
ed the system throughout—the enlargement of its profits 
aud influence; and under that operation, through which 
metallic currency became insufficient for circulation, it has 
become, in its progress, insufficient for the basis of bank- 
ing operations; so much so, that, if specie payments were 
restored, it would be but nominal, and the system would in 
a few yeurs, on the first adverse current, sink down again 
into ils prosent helpless condition. Nothing can prevent 
it but great and radical changes, which would diminish its 
profits and influence, so as efeetnally to arrest that strong 
and deep current which bas carried so much of the wealth 
and capital of the community in that direction. Without 
that, the system, as now constituted, must fall, unless, in- 
deed, it can form an alliancé with tho Government, and 
through it establish its authority by law, and make its credit, 
unconnected with gold and silver, the medium of circula- 
tion. If the alliance should. take place, one of the first 
movements would-be the establishment of a great central 
institution; or, if that should prove impracticable, a com- 
bination of a few selected and powerful of the State banks, 
which, sustained by the Government, would crush or sub- 
ject the weaker, to be followed by an amendment of the 
constitution, or some other device, to limit their number 
and the amount of capital hereafter. This done, the next 
step would be to confine and consolidate the supremacy of 
the gystem over-the currency of the country, which would 
be in its hands exclusively, and, through it, over the industry, 
business, and politics of the country; all of which would 
be wielded to advance its profits and power. 

The system having now arrived at this point, the great 
and solemn duty devolves on us to determino this day what 
relation this Government shall hereafter bear to it. Shall 
we enter. into an alliance with it, and become the sharers of 
its fortune and the instrument of its aggrandizement and 
supremacy t ` This is the momentous question on which we 
mit now decide. Before we decide, it behooves us to in- 
quire whether the system is favorable to the permanency of 
our free republican: institutions, to the industry and business 
of the country, and, above all, to our moral and intellectual 
development, the great object, for which we were placed 
here by the Author of our being. Cun it be doubted what 
must be the eflects of a system whose operations have been 
hown-to beso unequal on free institutions whose founda- 


tion rests on an equality of rights? Can that favor equality 
which gives to one portion of the citizens and the country 
such decided advantages over the other, as I have shown it 
does in my opening remarks? Can that -be favorable to 
liberty which concentrates the money power, and places it 
under the control of a few powerful and wealthy individuals? 
It is the remark of a profound statesman, that the revenue 
is the State; and, of course, those who control the reveuue 
control the State, and those who can control the money 


; power can the revenue, and through it the State, with the 


property and industry of the country, in all its ramifications. 


| Let us pause for a moment, and reflect on the nature and 


extent of this tremendous power. 

The currency of a country is to the community what 
the blood is to the human system. It constitutes a small 
part, but it circulates through every portion, and is indis- 
ponsable to all the functions of life.” - The currency bears 
even a smaller proportion to the aggregate capital of the 
community, than what the blood does to the solids in the 
human system. What that portion is, has not been, and 
perhaps cannot be, accurately ascertained, as it is probably 
subject to considerable variations. It is probably between 
twenty-live and thirty-five to one. 1 will assume it to be 
thirty to one. With this assumption, let us suppose a 
community whose aggregate capital is $31,000,000; its 
currency would be, by supposition, one million, and the 
residue of its capital thirty millions, This being assumed, 
if the currency be increased or decreased, the other portion | 
of the capital remains the same, acédrding to.the well- 
known laws of currency ; property would rise or fall with 
increase or decrease ; that is, if thé currency be increased 
to two millions, the aggregate value of property would rise 
to sixty millions; and, if the currency be reduced to 
$500,000, it would be reduced to fifteen millions. With 
this law so well established, place the money power in the 
hands of a single individual, or a combination of individu- 
als, and, by expanding or contracting the currency, they 
may raise or sink prices at pleasure; and by purchasing 
when at the greatest depression, and selling at the greatest 
elevation, may command tho whole property and industry 
of the community, and control its’fiseal operations. ‘The 
banking system concentrates and places this power in the 
hands of those who control it, and its force increases just 
in proportion as it dispenses with a metallic basis. Never 
was an engine invented better calculated to place the des- 
tiny of the many in the hands of the few, or less favorable 
to that equality and independence which lies at the bottom 
of all free institutions. . 

These views have a bearing not less-decisive on the next 
inquiry—the eflects of the system on the industry and 
wealth of the country. Whatever may have been its ef- 
fects in this respect in its early stages, it is difficult to ima- 
gine any more mischievous on all the pursuits of life than 
the frequent and sudden expansions and contractions. to 
which it has now become so habitually subject, that it may 
be considered its ordinary condition. None but those in 
the secret know what to do. All are pausing and looking 
out to ascertain whether an expansion or contraction is 
next to follow, and what will be its extent and duration ; 
and if, perchance, an error be committed—if it expands 
when a contraction is expected, or the reverse, the most 
prudent may lose by the miscalculation the fruits of a 
life of toil and care. The effects are to discourage indus- 
try, and to convert the whole community into stuck-job- 
bers and speculators. The evil is constantly on the in- 
crease, and must continue to increase jnst as the banking 
system becomes more diseased, till it shall become utterly 
intolerable. : 

But its most fatal effects originate in it bearing on the 
moral and intellectual development: of the community. 
The great principle of demand and supply ‘xoverns the 
moral and intellectual world no less than the business and 
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commercial. If a community be so organized as to cause 
a demand for high mental attainments, they are sure to be 
developed. If its honors and rewards are allotted to pur- 
suits that require their development by creating a demand 
for intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, justice, firmness, 
courage, patriotism, and the like, they are sure to be pro- 
duced. But, if allotted to pursuits that require inferior 
qualities, the higher are sure to decay and parish. — I object 
tothe banking system, because it allots the honors and 
rewards of the community, in a very undue proportion, to 
a pursuit the least of all others favorable to the development 
of the higher mental. qualities, intellectual or moral, to the 
decay of the learned professions, and the more noble pur- 
suits of science, literature, philosophy, and statesmanship, 
and the great and more useful pursuits’ of business and in- 
dustry. With the vast-increase of its profits and influence, 
it is gradually concentrating in itself most of the prizes of 
life, wealth, honor, and influence, to the great disparage- 
meut and-degradation of all the liberal and useful and 
generous pursuits of society. The rising generation can- 
not but feel its deadening influence. The youths who 
crowd our colleges, and behold the road to honor and dis- 
tinction terminating in a banking-house, will feel the spirit 
of emulation decay within him, and wilt no longer be pressed 


forward by generous ardor to raount up the rugged steep of | 


science, as the road to honor and distinction, when perhaps, 
the ‘highest point he could attain in what was once the 
most honorable and influential of all the learned professions, 
would be the place of attorney to a bank. 

Nearly four years since, on the question of the removal 
of the deposites, although I was opposed to the removal, 
and in favor of their restoration, because I believed it to be 
nuconstitutional and illegal, yet, forsceing what was com- 
ing, and not wishing that there should be any mistake as 
to my opinion on the banking system, T stated here in my 
place what that opinion was. I declared that L had long 
entertained doubts, if doubts they might be called, which 
were daily increasing, that the system made the worst pos- 
sible distribution of the wealth of the community, and that 
it would ultimately be found hostile to the further advance- 
ment of civilization and liberty. This declaration was not 
lightly made; and T have now unfolded the grounds on 
which they rested, and which subsequent events and re- 
flection have matured into a settled conviction. 

With all these consequences before us, shall we restore 
the broken connexion? Shall we again unite the Govern- 
ment with the system? And what are the arguments op- 
posed to these high and weighty objections? Instead of 
meeting them aad denying their truth, or opposing others 
of equal weight, a rabble of objections (I can call them by 
no better name) is urged against the separation: one cur- 
rency for the Government and another for the people; se- 
paration of the people from the Government; taking care 
of the Government and not the people; and a whole fra- 
ternity of others of like character. When I first saw them 
advanced in the columns of a newspaper, I could not but 
smile, in thinking how admirably they were suited to an 
electioneering canvass. They have a certain plausibility 
about them which makes them troublesome to an opponent, 
simply because they are merely plausible, without contain- 
ing one particle of reason. I little expected to mect them 
in discussion in this place ; but since they have been gravely 
introduced here, respect for the place and company exacts 
a passing notice, to which of themselves they are not at all 
entitled, > : : 

I begin with that which-is first pushed forward, and 
seems to be most relied on—one currency for the Govern- 
ment, and another for the people. Is it meant that the Go- 
vernment must take in payment of its debts whatever the 
people take in payment of theirs? If so, it iy a very broad 
proposition, and would lead to important consequences. 
The people now receive the notes of non-specie-paying 


banks. Is it meant that the Government should also re- 
ceive them? ‘hey receive in change all sorts of paper, is- 
sued by we know not whom. Must the Government also 
receive them? They receive the notes of banks: issuing 
notes under five, ten, and twenty dollars. Is it intended 
that the Government shall also permanently receive them? 
They receive bills of exchange. Shall Government, too, 
receive them? If not, I ask the reason. Is it because they 
are not suitable for a sound, stable, and:uniform currency ? 
The reason is good, but what becomes of the principle that 
the Government ought to take whatever the people take ? 
But I go further: it is the duty of Government to receive 
nothin in its dues but which it has the right to render uni- 
form and stable in its value. We are by the constitution 
made the guardian of the money of the country. - For this 
the right of coining. and regulating the value of coins was 
given, and wè have no right whatever to receive or treat 
any thing as money, or the equivalent of money, the value 
of which we have no right to regulate. If this principle 
be true, and it cannot be comtroverted, I ask what right has 
Congress to receive and treat the notes of the State banks 
as money? If the States have the right to incorporate 
banks, what right has Cangress to regulate them or their 
issues? Show me the power in the constitution. If the 
right be admitted, what are its limitations, and how can the 
right of subjecting them to a bankrupt law in that case be 
denied? Tf one be admitted, the other follows as a con- 
sequence; and yet those who are most indignant ‘against 
the proposition of subjecting the State banks to a bank- 
rupt law, are the most clamorous to receive their notes, not 
seeing that the one involves the right of the other. Iam 
equally opposed to both as unconstitutional and inexpedient. 
We are next told, to separate from the banks is to separate 
from the people. The banks, then, are the people, and 
the people the banxs—xnited, identified, and inseparable; 
and as the Government belongs to the people, it follows, 
of course, according to this argument, it belongs also to the 
banks, and of course is bound todo their biddings.. I feel 
on so grave a subject, and in so grave a body, an almost in- 
vincible repugnance in replying to such arguments; and [ 
shall hasten over the only remaining one of the fraternity, 
which I shall condescend to notice with all possible de- 
spatch. They have no right of admission here ; and, if I 
were disposed to jest on so solemn an occasion, I should 
say they ought to be driven from this chamber under the 
47th rule.* The next of these formidable objections to 
the separation from the hanks is, that the Government, in 
so doing, takés care of itself, and not of the people. Why, 
I had supposed that the Government belonged to the peo- 
ple; that it was created by them for their own’ use, to pro~ 
mote their interest, and secure their peace and liberty ; 
that, in taking care of itself, it takes the most effectual care 
of the people; and, in refusing all embarrassing, entang- ` 
ling, and dangerous alliances with corporations of any de- 
scription, it was but obeying the great law of self-preserva- 
tion. But enough; I cannot any longer waste words on 
such objections. I intend no disrespect to those who have 
urged them ; yet these, and arguments like these, are mainly 
relied on to countervail the many and formidable objec- 
tions, drawn from the highest considerations that can influ- 
ence the action of Government or individuals, none of. 
which have been refuted, and many not even denied. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEBSTER] urged 
an argument of avery different character, but which, in 
my opinion, be entirely failed to establish. He azserted 
that the ground assumed on this side was an entire.aban- 
donment of a great constitutional function conferred by the 
constitution on Congress. ‘To establish this, he laid down 
the proposition, that Congress was bound to take care of 


* It is the rule regulating the admission of persons in the Tobby of 
the Senate. i 
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the ‘nioney-of the country. Agreed: and with this view 
the constitution confers on us the right of coining and re- 
gulating the value of coins, inorder to supply the country 
with money of proper standard and value; andis -it an 
abandonment of ‘this ‘right to take care, as this bill does, 
that. it shall not. be expelled from circulation, as far as the 
fiscal action. of this Government extends? But, . having 
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taken. this: unquestionable position, the Senator passed (by : 


what meats he did not condescend to explain;) from taking 
caro of the money of the country to the right of establishing 
a currency, and then to the right of establishing a bank 
currency as I understood him. On both of these points, 
T leave him in the hands of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bucnaxan,] who, in an able and constitutional argu- 
ment, completely demolished, in my judgment, -the position 
assumed by the Senator from Massachusetts. F rejoice to 
hear such an argument from such a quarter. The return 


of the great State of Ponnsylvania to the doctrines of rigid | 


construction and State rights, sheds a ray of light on the 
thick darkness which has long surrounded us. 

© But we are told that there is not gold and silver enough 
to fill the channels of circulation, and that prices would 
fall. Be it so. 
which menace on the opposite side? But are we so cer- 
taii that there is not a sufficiency of the precious metals 
for the purpose of circulation? Look at France, with her 
abundant supply, with her channels of circulation full to 
overflowing with coins, and her flourishing industry. It is 
true that-our supply is insufficient at present. How could 
it be otherwise? The banking. systém+has degraded and 


expelled the precious metals, driven them to foreign lands, | 


closed the mines, and converted their products into costly 


vases, and. splendid utensils and ornaments, administering | 


to the, pride and luxury of the opulent, instead of being 
employed as the standard of value, and the instrument of 
making exchanges, as they were manifestly intended mainly 
to be by an all-wise Providence. Restore them to their 
proper functions, and they will return from their banish- 
ment; the mines will again be opened; and the gorgeous 
splendor af wealth will agai reassume the more humble, 
but useful, form of coins. 

But, Mr. President, I am not driven to such alternatives. 
Iam not the enemy, but the friend of credit—not as the 
substitute, but the associate and the assistant of the metals. 
In that capacity, I hold credit to possess, in many respects, 
a vast superiority over the metals themselves. T object to 
dt in the form which it has assumed in the banking system, 
for reasons that are neither light nor few, and that neither 
have nor can be answered. The question is not whether 
credit can be dispensed with, but what is its best possible 


form—the most stable, the least liable to abuse, and the | 


most convenient and cheap? I threw out some ideas on 
this important subject in my opening remarks. 


heard nothing to change my opinion. I believe that Gov- 


ernment credit, in the form I suggested, combines all the | 


requisite qualities of a credit circulation in the highest de- 
gree; and also that Government ought not to use any other 
credit but its own in its financial operations. When the 
Senator from Massachisetts made his attack on my sug- 
gestions, I was disappointed, I expected argument, and 
he gave us denunciation. It is often easy to denounce, 
when it is hard to refute; and when that Senator gives 
denunciations, instead of arguments, I conclude that it is 
because. the one is plenty, and the other scarce. 

We are told the form F suggested is but a repetition of 
the old continental. money—a ghost that is ever conjured 
up by all who wish to give the banks an exclusive monop- 
oly of Government ¢redit.. The assertion is not true; there 
is not the least analogy between them. The one was a 
promise to pay when there was no revenue; and the other 


ʻa promise to receive in the dues of Government when there 
is an abundant revenue. : : 


I have Í 


| might be added; but it needs no such support. 
What is that, compared to the dangers | 
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We are- also told that there is no instance of à Govern- 
ment paper that did not depreciate. In reply, I affirm that 
there is none, assuming the form I propose, that ever did 
depreciate. Whenever a paper receivable in the dues of 
Government had any thing like a fair trial, it has succeed- 
ed. Instance the case of North Carolina, referred to in my 


| opening remarks. . The drafts of the Treasury at this mo- 


ment, with all their incumbrance, are nearly at par with 
gold and silver; and I might add the instance alluded to 
by the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, in which he 
admits that, as soon-as the excess of the issues of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Kentucky were reduced to the proper 
point, its notes rose to par. The case of Russia might also 
be mentioned. In 1827 she had a fixed paper circulation, 
in the form of bank notes, but which were inconvertible, of 
upwards of $120,000,000, estimated in the metallic ruble, 
and which had for years remained without fluctuation, 
having nothing to sustain it, but that it was received in the 
dues of the Government, and that, too, with a revenue of 
only about $90,000,000 annually. I speak on the author- 
ity of a respectable traveller. Other instances, no doubt, 
How can 
a paper depreciate which the Government is bound to re> 
ceive in all payments to it, and while those to whom pay- 
ments are to be made are under no obligation to receive it? 
From its nature, it can only circulate when at par with 
gold and silver; and if it could depreciate, none could be 
injured but the Government. i 
But my colleague objects that it would partake of the 


| increase and decrease of the revenue, and would be sub- 


ject to greater expansions and contractions than bank notes 
themselves. He asrumes that Government would increase 
the amount with the increase of the revenue, which is not 


| probable, for the aid of its credit would then be least need» 


ed; but if it did, what would be the effect? On the de- 
crease of the revenue its bills would be returned to the. 
Treasury, from which, for the want of demand, they could 
not be re-issued ; and the excess, instead of hanging on the 
circulation, as in the case of bank notes, and exposing it 
to catastrophes like the present, would be gradually and si- 
lently withdrawn, without shock or injury to any one. It 
has another. and striking advantage over bank circulation, 
in its superior cheapness as well as greater stability and 
safety. Bank, paper is cheap to those who make it, but 
dear, very dear, to those who use it, fully as much so as 
gold and silver. It is the little cost of its manufacture, and 
the dear rates at which it is furnished to the community, 


; which gives the great profit to those who have a monopoly 


of the article. Some idea may be formed of the extent of 
the profit by the splendid palaces which we see under the 
name of banking houses, and the vast fortunes which have 
been accumulated in this branch of business; all of which 
must ultimately be derived from the productive powers of 
the community, and of course adds so much to the cost of 
production. On the other hand, the credit of Government, 
while it would greatly facilitate its financial operations, 
would cost:nothing, or next to nothing, both to it and the 
people, and of course would add nothing to the cost of pro» 
duction, which would give every branch of our industry, 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, as far as its- cir- 
culation might extend, great advantages both at home and 
abroad. 

But there remains another and great advantage. In the 
event of war, it would open almost unbounded resources 
to carry it on, without-the necessity of resorting to what I 
am almost disposcd to call a fraud—public loans. I have 
already shown that the loans of the Bank of England to 
the Government were very little more than loaning ‘back 
to the Government its own credit; and this is more ar less 
true of all loans, where the banking system prevails. It 
was pre-eminently so in our late war. The circulation of 
the Government credit, in the shape of bills receivable ex- 
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clusively with gold. and silver-in its dues, and the sales of 
public lands, would dispense with the necessity of loans, 
by increasing its bills with the increase of taxes. Thein- 
crease of taxes, and, of course, of revenue and expendi- 
tures, would be followed by an increased demand for Gov- 
ernment bills, while the latter would furnish the means of 
paying the taxes, without: increasing, in the same degree, 
the pressure on the community. -This, with a judicious 
system of funding, at a low rate of intérest, would go far 
to exempt the Government from the necessity of contract- 
ing public loans, in the event of war. . 

Tam not, Mr. President, ignorant, in making these sug- 
gestions, (I wish them to be considered only in that light,) 
io what violent opposition every measure of the kind must 
be exposed.. Banks have been so long in the possession 
of Government credit, that they very naturally conclude 
they have an exclusive. right to it, and cdnsider the with- 
drawal of it, even for the use of the Government itself, as 
a positive injury.. I-have some experience on this subject. 
Tt was my. fortune to take a stand: on the side of the Gov- 
ernment against the banks during the most trying period 
of the late war-—thdvinter of 1814 and 1815—and_ never 
in my life was I exposed to more calumny: aud abuse—no, 
not even on. this occasion. It was my first lesson on the 
subject. T shall never forget it. I propose to give a very 
brief narrative of the scenes through which I then passed ; 
not with any feeling of egotism: for I trust I am incapable 
of that, but to illustrate the truth of much I have said, and 
to snatch from oblivion not au unimportant portion of our 
financial history, I sce the Senators from Massachusetts, 
(Mr, Wensrex,) and from Alabama, (Mr. Krxe,) who 
were then members of the House of Representatives, in 
their places, and they can vouch for the correctness of my 
narrative, as far as the memory of transactions so long 


-passed will serve. 


The finances of the country had at that time fallen into 
great. confusion.. Mr. Campbell had retired trom the head 
of the Treasury, and the late Mr. Dallas had succeeded— 
a man of talents, bold and. decisive, but inexperienced in 
tho affairs of the Department... His first measure to re- 
store order, and to furnish the supplies to carry on the war, 
was to recommend a bank of $50,000, 000, to be constituted 
almost exclusively of the new stocks which had been is- 
sued during: the war, to the exclusion of the old, which 
had been issued before. The proposed bank was author- 
ized to make loans to the Government, and was not bound 
to pay specie pring the war, aud for three years after its 
termination, š 

It so happened. that X did not arrive here till some time 
after the commencement of. the session, having been de- 
tained by an attack of bilious fever... I-had taken a promi- 
nent. part in the declaration of the war, and had every. mo- 
tive and disposition to sustain the administration, and to 
vote every uid to carry on the war, Immediately after my 
arrival, I had a full conversation with Mr. Dallas, at his 
request. I entertained very kind feelings towards him, 
and assured him, after he had explained his plan, that I 
would give itmy early and favorable attention. At that 
time L had reflected but little on the subject of banking. 
Many of iny political friends expressed a desire that I should 
take a prominent part in its favor. Their extreme anxiety 
roused my. attention, and, being on no committee, (they 
had been. appointed: before my arrival, ) T took up the sab- 
ject for a fall investigation, with. every disposition to give 
it my support. I had not preceeded far before I was struck 
with the extraordinary character of the project; a bank of 
$50,000,000, whose capital was-to consist almost exclu- 
sively of Government credit in the shape of stock, and not 
bound to pay its debts during the war and for three years 
a‘terwards, to furnish the Goverhment with loans-to carry 
onthe war! I saw at once that the effect of the arrange- 
ment would be, that Government would borrow back its 
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own credit, and pay six per cent. per annum for what they 
had.already paid eight or nine. It was impossible for me 
to give it my support under any pressure, however great. 
I felt the difficulty of my situation, not only in opposing 
the leading measure of the administration at such a crisis, 
but, what was far more responsible, to suggest one of my 
own, that would afford ‘relief. to the embarrassed Treas- - 
ury. -I cast my eyes around, and soon saw that the Gov- 
ernment should use its own credit directly, without the 
intervention of a bank ; which I proposed to do in the form 
of Treasury notes, to be issued in the operations of the 
Governnient, and to be funded in the subscription to the 
stock of the bank. Treasury notes were, at that time, be- 
low par, even with bank paper. The opposition to them 
was so great on the part of the banks, that they refused to 
receive them on deposite, or payment at par with their 
notes; while the Government, on its part, received and 
paid away notes of the banks, at par with its own. Such 
was the influence of the banks, and to such degradation did 
the Government, in its weakness, submit. 

All this influence I had to encounter, with the entire 
weight of the administration thrown into the same scale. 
I hesitated not. I saw the path of duty clearly, and deter- 
mined. to tread it, as sharp and, rugged as it was. When 
the bill came up, I moved my amendment, the main fea- 
tures of which were, that, instead of Government stock 
already issued, the capital of the bank should consist. of 
funded Treasury notes; and that, instead of a mere paper 
machine, it should be a specie paying bank, so as to be an 
ally instead of an opponent, in restoring the currency to a 
sound condition on the return of peace. These were, with 
me, indispensable conditions. I accompanied my amend- 


| ment with a short speech of fifteen or twenty minutes; and 


so overpowering was the force of truth that, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of the administration, backed by the 
mohey power, and the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which was unanimous, with one exception, as I understood, 
my amendment prevailed by a large majority; but it, in 
turn failed; the opposition, the adherents of the adminis- 
tration, and those who had constitutional scruples, com- 
bining ‘against it. Then followed various but unsuccess- 
ful attempts to charter a bank. One was vetoed by tha 
President, and another was lost by the casting vote of the 
Speaker, (Mr. Cheves.) After a large portion of the ses- 
sion was. thus unsuccessfully consumed, a caucus was 
called, in order to agree on some plan, to which I and the 
few friends who still adhered to me, after such hard service, 
were especially invited. We of course attended... The plan 
of compromise was unfolded, which approached much near- 
er to our views, but which was still objectionable in some 
features, I objected, and required further concessions, 
which were refused, and was told the bill could be passed 
without us; at which I took up my hat and bid good night. 
The bill was introduced in. the Senate, and speedily passed 
that body. On the second reading I rose and made a few 
remarks, in which I entreated the House to remember. that 
they were about to vote, for the measure against their cort- 
vicliop, as had been frequently expressed; and that, in so 
doing, they acted under a supposed necessity, which, had 
been created by those who expected to profit by the meas- 
ure. I then reminded them of the danger of acting under 
such pressure, and I said that they were so sensible of the 
truth of what I uttered, that if peace should arrive before 
the passage of the bill, it would not receive the support of 
fifteen members; I concluded by saying that I would re- 
serve what I intended to say.on the question of the passage 
of the bill, when I would. express my opinion at length, 
and appeal to the country. My objections had not gone to 
the people, as nothing that I had said had been reported— 
such was my solicitude to defeat the bill, without extend- 
ing our divisions beyond the walls of the House, in the then 
critical condition of the country, My object was to arrest 
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the ‘measure; and not to weaken confidence in the adminis- 
tration. a 8 
In making the supposition, I had not the slightest antici- 
pation of peace. England had been making extensive prep- 
arations. for the ensuing campaign, and had made a vigor- 
ous attack’ upon New Orleans; but had just been repelled ; 
but, by “a most ‘remarkable coincidence, an opportunity 
(strange ds it may seem) was afforded to test the truth of 
what T said. 
Sturges, then a member. of Congress from Connecticut. 
He said he had some information which he could not with- 
hold from me; that a treaty of peace had been made, and 
that.it had actually arrived in New York, and would be 
here the next day ; so that I would have an opportunity of 
testing. the truth of my prediction.. He added, that his 
brother, who ` had:a mercantile. house in New ‘York, had 
forwarded’ information to him by express, and that he had 
forwarded the information to connected houses in the South- 
‘ern cities, with direction to purchase the great staples in 
that quarter, and that he wished me to consider the infor- 
mation as confidential. I thanked him for the intelligence, 
and promised to keep it to myself. The rumor, however, 
got out, and the next day an attempt was made to pass 
through the bill; but the House was unwilling to act till 
it could ascertain whether a treaty had been made. It ar- 
rived in the course of the day, when, on my motion, it was 
laid on the table, with less than fifteen votes against the 
motion; and I had the gratification of receiving the thanks 
‘of many for defeating the bill, who, a short time before, 
were almost ready to cut my throat for my persevering op- 
position tothe measure. An offer was then made tò me 
‘to’ conie to my terms, which.I refused, declaring that I 
arose in my demand, and would agree to no bill which 
should: not be formed with the view to the speedy restora- 
‘tion of specie payments. Tt was afterwards postponed, on 
the conviction that it could not be so modified as to make 
it acceptable to a majority. ‘This was my first lesson on 
banks, It has made a durable impression on my. mind. 
My colleague, in the course of his remarks, said he re- 
garded this measure as a secret war waged against the banks. 
Yam sure he could not intend to attribute such motives to 
“me. I wage no war, secret or open, against the existing 
‘mstitutions:; © They have been created by the legislation of 
“the States, and are alone responsible to the States. I hold 
them not answerable for the present state of things, which 
has. been brought about under the silent operation of time, 
without attracting notice, or disclosing its danger. What- 
ever legal or constitutional rights they possess, under their 
charters, ought to be respected; and, if attacked, I wonld 
defend them as resolutely as I now oppose the system. 
Against that I wage, not secret, but open and uncompromis- 
ing hostilities, originating not in opinions recently or has- 
tily forméd. [have long seen the true character of the sys- 
tein, its tendency, and destiny, and have looked forward 
for many years, as many of my friends know, to the crisis 
in the midst of which we now are. My ardent wish has 
been to effect a gradual change in the banking system, by 
which the crisis might be passed without a shock, if pos- 
sible ; bat I have been resolved for many years, that, should 
it arrive in my time, I would discharge my duty, however 
great the difficulty and danger. Ihave, thus far, faithfully 
“performed it, according to the best of my abilities, and, with 
the blessing of God, shall persist, regardless of every ob- 
‘stacle,-in performing it, with equal fidelity, to the end. 
_ He who-does not sce that the credit system is on the eve 
of a great revolution, has formed a very imperfect concep- 
tion of the past, ‘and gnticipation of the future. What 
changes it is destined to undergo, and what new form it 
will ultimately assume, are concealed in the womb of time, 
, and not given us to foresee. But we may perceive in the 
“present. many of the elements of the existing system which 
“must be expelled, and others which must enter it in its re- 
newed form. 


Late in the evening of the day, I mét Mr.- 


In-Iooking at the elements at work, I hold it certain that 
in the-process there will be a total,and final separation of 
the credit of Government and ‘that of individuals, which 
have been so Jong blended. The good of society, and tha 
interests of both, imperiously demand it, and the growing 
intelligence of the age will enforce it. It is unfair, unjust, 
unequal, contrary to the spirit of free institutions, and cor- . 
rupting in its consequences. How far the credit of Gov- 
ernment may be used in a separate form, with safety and 
convenience, remains to be seen. To the extent of its 
fiscal action, limited strictly to the function of the collec- 
tion and disbursement of its revenue, and in the form I 
have suggested, I am of the impression it may be both 
safely and conveniently used, and with great incidental 
advantages to the whole community. ‘Beyond that limit I 
see no safety, and much danger. 

What form individual credit will assume after the sepa- 
ration is still more uncertain ; but I see clearly that the ex- 
isting fetters that restrain it will be thrown off, The credit 
of an individual ishis property, and belongs to him as much 
as his land and houses, to use it as he pleases, with the 
single restriction, which is imposed of all our rights, that 
they are not to be used so as to injure others. What lim- 
itations this restriction may impose, time and experience 
will show ; but, whatever they may be, they ought to as- 
sume the character of general laws, obligatory on all alike, 
and opén to all; and, under the provisions of which all may 
be at liberty to use their credit, jointly or separately, as 
freely as they now use their land and houses, without any 
preference by special acts, in any form or shape, to one 
over another. Every thing like monopoly must ultimately 
disappear before the process which has begun will finally 
terminate. f 

I see not less clearly that, in the process, a separation 
will take place between the use of capital and the use of 
credit. They are wholly different, and, under the grow- 
ing intelligence of the times, cannot much longer remain 
confounded in their present state of combination. They 
are as distinct as a loan and an endorsement; in fact, the 
one is but giving to another the use of our capital, and the 
other the use of our credit; and yet so dissimilar are they 
that we daily see the most prudent individuals lending 
their credit for nothing, in the form of endorsement ér'se- 
curity, who would not loan the most inconsiderable sum 
without interest. But, as dissimilar as they are, they’ are 
completely confounded in banking operations, and which 
is one of the main sources of the profit, and the consequent 
dangerous flow of capital in that direction, A bank dis- 


-count, instead of a loan, is very little mere, as I have ` 


shown, than a mere exchange of credit—an exchange of 
the joint credit of the drawer and endorser of the note dis- 
counted for the credit of the bank in its own note. Inthe 
exchange, the bauk insures the parties to the note dis: 
counted, and the community, which is the loser if the bank 
fails, virtually insures the bank; and yet, by confounding 
this exchange of credit with the use of capital, the bank is 
permitted to charge an interest for this exchange rather 
greater than an individual is permitted to charge for a loan, 
to the great gain of the bank and loss of the community. 
I say loss; for the community can never enjoy the great 
and full benesit of the credit system, till loans and credit 
are considered as entirely distinct in their nature, and the 


“compensation fer the use of each be adjusted to their res- 


pective nature and character. Nothing would give a 
greater impulse to all the business of society. The supe- 
rior cheapness of credit would add incalculably to. the pro- 
duc‘ive powers of the community, when the immense 
gains, which are now devised by confounding them,’ shall 
come in aid of production. 

- Whatever other changes the credit system is destined to 
undergo, these are certainly some which it must; but-when 
and how the revolution will end-—whether it is destined to 
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be sudden’ and convulsive, or gradual and free.from shock, 
time alone can disclose. Much will depend on the decision 
of the present question, and the course which the advocates 
of the system may pursue. If the separation takes place, 
and is acquiesced in by those interested in the system, the 
prospect will be that it will be gradually and quietly run 
down, without: shock-or convulsions, which is my sincere 
prayer ; but if not—if the reverse shall he insisted on, and, 
above all, if it should be effected through a. great political 
struggle, (it can only be so effected, ) the revolution would 
be violent and convulsive. A great and thorough change 
must take place. It is wholly unavoidable. he public 
attention begins to be roused throughout the civilized world 
to-this all-absorbing subject. There is nothing left to be 
controlled but the mode and manner, and it is better for all 
that it should be gradual and quiet than the reverse. All 
the rest is destiny. 

Ihave now, Mr. President, said what I intended, with- 
out reserve or disguise. In taking the stand I have, I 
change no relation, personal or political, nor alter any 
opinion I have heretofore expressed or entertained. I de- 
sire nothing from. the Government or the peuple. My only 
ambition is to do my duty, and shall follow wherever that 
may lead, regardless alike of attachments or antipathies, 
personal or political, I know full well the responsibility I 
have assumed. [ see clearly the magnitude and the haz- 
ard of the crisis, and the danger of confiding the execution 
of measures in which I take so deep a responsibility, to 
those in whom I have no reason to have any special con- 
fidence. But all this deters me not, when I belive that the 
‘permanent interest of the couutry is involved. My course 
is fixed. Igo forward. If the administration recommend 
what I approve on this great question, I will cheerfully 
give my support; if not, I shall oppose; but, in opposing, 


I shall feel bound to suggest what I believe to be the proper’ 


measure, and which T shall be ready to back, be the respon- 
sibility what it may, looking only to the country, and not 
stopping to estimate whether the benefit shall cnure either 
.to the administration or the opposition. . 
Mr. WEBSTER rose and said: The gentleman from 
„South Carolina has said of my remarks, on a former day, 
that, where he looked for argument, he found only denun- 
ciation, But there are ulways two sides in such a case; 
it may certainly happen that. denunciation is given instead 
of arguinent; but it my also happen that arvuments which 
camot be answered are got rid of by calling them denuncia- 
tion, That, hewever, is a question which it is not for the 
two parties themselves to decide. - I listened with great re- 
respect to the.opinions of the member, as it is my constant 
practice todo, and I mean to express my astonishment that, 
at this period of his: public life, looking back to-his former 
course in relation to the currency of thiscountry for the space 
of nearly twenty years—I say, I must give utterance to my 
astonishment at finding him where he now is, namely, ac- 
cording to his own avowal, back again to the old continental 
money! Lf this Government paper currency, of which the 
gentleman is now become the sudden and zealous advocate, 
«ig not what I pronounced it to be, continental money, what 
is itt Itis not a species of exchequer notes; it is a mere 
Government paper, circulating without interest, receivable 
for the dues of Government, and with no certain provisions 
. for its redemption: and -that is what the old continental 
money was... But the gentleman says there is no analogy 
. between his- proposed money and the old continental, be- 
cause Congress then levied no taxes! But Congress made 
requisitions on the States, and did not the States levy taxes? 
The greater part of his remarks, so far from being any 
reply to the subjects under discussion, have been taken up 
with a general history of the banking system. No doubt 
much of the outline he has given may be correct, but there 


is nothing in all he has advanced to justify the leading in-. 


ference which he makes, and which is, that the credit sys- 


tem ought to be destroyed, and the hard money system 
henceforth be acted upon. In coming to’ this conclusion, 
he is by far too general; he seems, indeed;. to have gener- 
alized himself out of all power of applying practical truths 
to the common subjects. Š 

He has referred to the Bank of Amsterdam as an` argu- 
ment in proof of the superiority of a bank of deposite over 
one of circulation. But so far from a bank of deposite be- 
ing safer than one of circulation, we all know that the 
Bank of England took the character'of a bank of circula- 
tion, among other things; to avoid the danger of a bank of 
deposite, making the money in the bank liable to constant. 
call by the bills. Every day’s experience in this way brings 
the solidity of the bank to the test. It is astonishing he 
sould assert the superiority and greater safety of such 
kind of banks; they had all the dangers of banks of cireu- 
lation, without any of their security, which is the liability 
of an immediate demi, at any time, for the specie repre- 
sented by their notes. Certificates of deposite issued by a 
bank of deposite are not subject to this test. When certi- 
ficates upon sums in actual deposite are issued, who is to 
know when the issue begins upon deposites not in exist- 
ence? Who is to know where such an issue of such cer- 
tificates may end? I conclude, therefore, that the notes 
or certificates of a bank of deposite are not in their nature 
so good as the convertible notes of our.common banks of 
circulation. But, if the certificates issued upon actual de- 
posites are not so safe as the notes.of banks always con- 
vertible at the pleasure of the holder, then, how much less 
safe are the notes proposed hy the gentleman? Notes to 
be issued on no deposite, and convertible at no time! 
These he would issue, not upon the basis of any deposite, 
not convertible at the will of the holder, and not bewing 
any interest! Now, here, I insist upon it, is all the 
character and all the danger of the old continental money ; 
and this train of reasoning, the gentleman says, is denun- 
ciation. ; 

The gentleman brings an objection against the Bank. of 
England as a bank of circulation, which he doubtless deems 
of great weight against ali such banks, He says the Bank 
of England made successive augmentations of its capital, 
beginning first with a capital of a quarter of a million, and 
ending, after the lapse of one hundred years, with a capital 
of cleven millions, But will the gentleman call this a ra- 
pid advance? Within the space of one hundred years, has 
not the advance of commerce, trade, manufactures, popula- 
tion, and every thing else, been far more rapid? Isit not 
the fact that commerce. and manufactures have outgrown 
the bank, and that it has lagged behind? |The capital of 
that bank now, at eleven millions, for a commerce so vast 
and so extended as that of England, is a much smaller ca- 
pital, in point of fact, than its original capital of a quarter 
of a million a century ago. Surely the gentleman must ad- 
mit that, in the course of one hundred years, manufactures 
and commerce have undergone an increase beyond all pro- 
portion to the capital of the bank. 

Again, the gentleman savs that, in 1797, when the Bank 
of England suspended specie payments,* then, to the as- 
tonishment of the world, the suspension produced no great 
shock. Ithink somewhatdifferently. Itis true, there was 
no immediate, instantaneous shock, but the wants of the 
Government and of the community: were such as to give rise 
to a constant overissue, so that at one time the deprecia- 
tion, I think, was nearly twenty per cent. When Gov- 
ernment afterwards threatened to resume, a great contrac- 
tion of issues became necessary. And if the suspension 
rendered such a contraction, ata subsequent. period, neces- 
sary, or, rather, inevitable, how can it be asserted that the 
suspension never occasioned any great shock 2 


* This assertion, as here responded to, is modified and much chang- 
ed in the printed speech of Mr. C. soas to read differently.—Note by 


-the Reporter. ` 
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2? Piat conttaction.was of itself a great shock-and a great 
distress: It made a violent change in the relative interests 
of debtor and creditor! =< + > ; 

So'in this country-in 1814, the gentleman says he was 
astonished that the suspension produced. so little. effect. 
What effect, 1 would ask, would satisfy him? . What sort 
of a-shock must it be before he will feel it? The fact is, 
that’at that time, as he well remembers, exchange was, in 
some ‘places, at twenty-five per cent. discount between one 
part‘of the country and another. 

A man here could not buy a bill upon Boston at less 
than that discount; in other words, money’ here was de- 
preciated twenty-five per cent.! - And was not that shock 
enough? Was not that ashock to the credit of the coun- 
try? ‘To me it appears that the gentleman, in his general 
view, ‘and in’ his desire to fix gréat eras and establish a few 
sweeping propositions, leaves out quite too much of what 
is practical-and precise. He ox pices his astonishment 
at what he says he saw in 1816, when, although the banks 
did not pay specie, yet, he says, they kept their credit. 
Le certainly saw what I did not see. Their credit was 
depreciated -from New England, proceeding south, to 
Washington; in all that extent their credit fell to various 
low rates. Beyond that point I have less recollection of 
the circumstances. Granting, however, the gentleman’s 
argument that when banks have suspended, still their pa- 
per has maintained its ground, does it follow that a paper 


starting into existence on the very principle of suspension, - 


and never even promising to pay, will be a good paper cur- 
rency? . Does he think such a paper can maintain its 
ground, or ever, indeed, obtain any ground to stand upon 
atall? Yet such is the currency the gentleman has pro- 
posed; and the argument by which he would recommend 
it tothe country is built upon the assumed fact that the 
paper éven of suspended banks is a good currency ! 

To prevent all mistakes on this subject, I desire to re- 
peat that, in my opinion, it is utterly vain and hopeless 
to maintain any paper circulation, at par with specie, that 
is not convertible into specie at the will of the holder. If 
we are not ready to admit this, the history, nat only of all 
other countries, but of our own country, must have beon 
lost. upon. us. : 

The gentleman next proceeds, after this strong testimony 
in favor even. of broken banks, to descant vehemeritly upon 
the dangers which he now apprehends from the whole 
banking ‘system, and. of course even from good banks? 
He has classed all these. dangers very systematically, and 
finds that the banking system is fall of dangers: Ist, to 
civil liberty; 2dly, to industry; and, 3dly, to the moral 
and intellectual development. of mankind.* 

Now, as relates to liberty, the only question is, whether 
the extending the property and business of the great mass 
of mankind’ can‘ be adverse and unfavorable to liberty. 
If the raising the great.mass of men to a better condition— 
if surrounding. them with greater comforts and greater 
abundanee.of all things-~=if thus raising their social condi- 
tion is unfavorable to liberty, then indeed the banking sys- 
tem, or, in other words, the credit system, (for it is the 
same thing; they are identical,) is, as the gentleman 
maintains, full of danger to liberty; for it is that very sys- 

“‘tem,.and none other, which, within the last two hundred 
years, -has raised the condition of the body ofthe people in 
allcémmercial countries. It is that system which has made 

- the working. men and the industrious classes of modern 
times ‘superior even to the landed proprietors and feudal 
lords of former. times, 

The institution óf banks is one part in that great system 
of trade, commerce, and credit, which hes grown up with- 
in the last two centuries; and, let me ask, what has been 
the progréss of liberty.during. the lapse of these centuries? 


pees 
* This proposition of Mr. Caunoun's ts-quite softened down, and 
alinogt suppressed, in the printed speech Nola by the Reporter. 


Does not thè slightest retrospect confute the genileman’s 
argument ?. Are thy ideas of liberty now less distinct, or 
its enjoyment less general, or Jess secure, than in the days 
of the Stuarts? 
merce—if they give to industry the facilities of capital—if 
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If banks are useful to trade and com- - 


| they thus raise the mass of society into a better condition~ - 


| providing for them better—making them richer—multiply- 

ing the means of employment for all—enabling the indus- 
| trious to maintain themselves better, and ‘to educate their 
| children better, who is ready to assert that all this has an 
| unfavorable effect on the progress of civil liberty ? 

In reply to my arguments on a former day, showing it 
to be the duty of the Government to regulate the currency, 
(which I can agree with the gentleman in calling the very 
life-blood of the political body, ) the- honorable gentleman 
asserts that Government has no right to interfere with indi- 
viduals. He-therefore proposes individual banking, and 


maintains that credit is a man’s private property; that Go- - 


vernment has no more right to interfere with this than with 
any other kind of property ; that Government has no right 
to put restrictions of any kind upon it. But this, which 
the ‘gentleman asserts is not the right of Government, is 
the very and the especial object for which Government is 
instituted. Government does interfere and place restric- 
tions in a thousand ways upon every kind of individual 
property; and it is done, and is necessarily done, by every 
Government for the good of the whole community. -But 
if the gentleman is so very desirous of establishing such a 
system of private individual banking, he need not go far, 


he need not even stir from his seat, he may see everywhere . 


around him all the blessings of the system of individual ir- 
responsible banking which he recommends. If this is the 


currency which the Government seeks to give us, we have: 


got it! 


The gentleman’s system has been tried, it is now upon - 


us; and the country has suffered enough, and too.much, 
from it already. Years ago, as well as now, we had pri- 
vate banking—every body turned banker—every body put 
out his notes for circulation, till it was at last found neces- 
sary to restrain this right—this very right which the gentle- 
man says Government has not the right to restrain; a right 
which, however, has more than once been proved to be, 
after all, nothing more than the right of. practising fraud 
and imposition upon the people. Many, perhap simost, of 
the States, therefore, have restrained it by law. It is the 
very necesgity of checking and restraining the licentious ex- 
erejse of this individual right which is the origin of bank- 
ing communities. 

By the institution of stch corporations, the common 
right is restricted for the sake of the good of the whole, and 
the issue of paper as money is made to be founded on às- 
signed capital, on recognised credit, arid issued under ‘an 


administration of responsible citizens, responsible, individ- - 


ually and corporately, to the laws. 
which leads to so. much imposition, that it has been found 
necessary to create banking communities, and by means of 
them to establish commercial credit on a safe foundation. 
This is the system of credit which the gentleman is now 
joined with the administration to uproot and to destroy ; 
instead of this, he would let loose individual bankers with 
their spurious paper all over the country ; and, in proof of 
ths expediency of doing all this, he maintains that the 
banking system is full of danger to liberty! That it may 


be dangerous to the liberty of defrauding and imposing up- ` 


on the poor, I have already conceded to him, and believe 
there are few who will not agree with me that this, if a 
danger, is a wholesome and valuable one. ae 
But the gentleman has also discovered, not only that the: 
credit system is full of dangèr against liberty, but that it 
exercises a pernicious influence upon the industry of the 
people! ‘This indeed is to me entirely new! . Surely the 
gentleman has been dealing with things unreal and imagi- 
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nary! Tt is quite a new thing to me that the young men 
of our country are, as- the gentleman says, ‘seeking after an 
education to make themselves. banker’s.clerks; and that 
there is no other road to distinction but employment behind 
the counter and in- the banking houses! How long has 
this danger been hanging over the land, and has never till 
now been seen or suspected, or dreamt of? Even the late 
illustrious President, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr 
Bryon] never discovered or suspected so much as this in 
all their industry and zeal against the banking institutions 
of the country. -Itis quite novel to me, that the ingenious 
` youths of the country, in all the colleges and halls, are on- 
ly seeking to prepare themselves to be cashiers and tellers, 
writers and accountants! Ihave never heard that their 
desire of distinction hás taken such a turn, or that, out of 
regard to such pursuits, they had stifled their ambition for 
literary and professional distinction. On the contrary, if 
we look at the subject as it is, we shall discover that a well- 
regulated. banking system is eminently favorable to the in- 
dustry of the people, by assisting the industrious who have 
no capital, and ‘lending aid. to enterprise, which otherwise 
-would waste itself in ineffectual efforts. This system, in- 
valuable to our country, has a tendency to break down the 


influence which dead capital confers upon the few who pos- 


sess it, while it lifts up the many who have got no capital. 
In so doing, it promotes industry, and betters the condition 
of the greater number. Look at our villages and manufac- 
turing cities in the North, are they smitten and withered, 
and destroyed by this system? They all have their banks, 
which are established according io the necessities and pros- 
pects of the people;-and wherever they are, there industry 
is seen in full and vigorous operation, and the people busy 
in prosperous employment. But where the credit system, 
by any cause, is prostrate and injured, (as it now is,) and 
its action made to cease, the hum of business is silenced, 
and the industrious community, the mass of the people, is 
thrown. out of employment. 

Let us look at things as they are, and let us not be dri- 
ven by denunciations against institutions which exist in all 
the States. That these institutions have been abused, is 
very probable; but how shall that be remedied? After all 
1 have heard from the gentleman and his coadjutors, I can 
find the only remedy they propose is to withdraw from them ! 
To withdraw from them! but will that remedy any evils 
of the system? Men might as well think of putting out a 
fire. by merely going away from the fire? If we saw a house 
in flames, and the blaze rushing out through the windows, 
who would think of recommending as a means of extinguish- 
ing-the fire, to withdraw, to go away, and leave the house 
and the-fire to themselves? ‘The system is with us, and 
cannot be got rid of, even if it were devirable to get rid of 
it. It is, therefore, our duty to do what we ean to regu- 
late it. Tt is our duty, as practical men, taking things as 
we find them, and seeing that to eradicate is not possible, 
but to mitigate every evil is easy —it is, under such cireum- 
stances, our paramount duty to render the currency which 
we have: the best possible. Instead of this, the administra- 
tion proposes tego nothing, and the honorable gentleman 
echoes back the advice, and: proposes to withdraw, to di- 
vorce ‘from the system! But, does the gentleman think, 
that if therë are evils, those evils will be less when all rem- 
edy is withdrawn ? 

With respect to the'two currencies, one of specie for the 
Government, and the other of depreciated paper for the peo- 
ple, the reasoning we have heard is this: ‘* Would you 
have Government take bad money for its dues? If the peo- 
ple are willing to take such a depreciated medium, ought 
the Government to take it? : 

Thi, sir, is not our point of objection; we do not wish 
the Government to take bad money because the people are 
vbliged to take it: what we complain of is, that the admin- 
istration does nothing, and proposes nothing, to make this 


bad money-of the people better... We want an equality; 
that both Government and people share the same fate, and 
use the same money, and that the Government’ perform its 
duty of rendering the money, the currency of the people, 
sound.and good. EES 

It is this equality which I desire; not that Government: 
should take bad money, but that it should take such proper 
measures that.there may be no bad money to take! That 
the people first, and. then the Government, may have and 
receive good money. This can only be done by regulating 
the currency. It cannot be dore by continuing a wild war- 
fare against the credit, the currency, the money of the. 
people. This has been done—it is the duty of Govern- . 
ment to do this; and if ever we are to see prosperity again, 
it must be done again. But the vice of the message, the 
defect of this measure and of this amendment, is, that no- 
thing is attempted for the people; Government looks out 
for its own part, it takes good care for the lion’s share, and 
leaves all the rest to chance and accident! Again, I as- 
sert and maintain that it is the duty of the Government to 
give effectual relief to the people; and to the people first 
and most especially ; for, if the people are relieved from a 
bad currency, it is plain enough there would be no bad 
currency for the Government to receive. Then this invid- 
ious and selfish measure of one currency for the Govern- 
ment and another for the people would be rendered unne- 
cessary. It is the duty of the Government to do what it 
can; its power is a trust power; it was not created for it- 
self alone. Tts object is the good of the people, and now is 
not the time to disavow and neglect that object by leaving 
the country. to suffer, and only providing for itself. 

I shall detain the Senate, sir, with a few remarks only in 
reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnan- 
AN.] 

The gentleman has met the question fairly. He denies. — 
that there is any power or duty belonging to this Govern- 
ment, such as I have attempted to maintain. He denies 
that it is incumbent on Congress to maintain a sound and . 
uniform currency, or to have any thing to do with curren- 
cy or exchange beyond the regulation of coin. <T am glad 
to see the honorable member take this distinct gound. All 
see now what the question is. 

The gentleman remarked, that I had abandoncd that part 
of the constitution which is usually relied on as giving Con- 
gress power to establish a bank; that is to say, the power 
to lay and collect taxes. But you will remember, sir, that 
I was not discussing the power to create a bank; although, 
certainly, I have no doubt of the power. I was not contend- 
ing merely for something that should aid in the collection 
of taxes; I was speaking of the power and duty of provi- 
ding a sound currency for the whole country ṣa power and 
a duty which would both belong to this. Government, if 
another dollar of taxes was never to be collected. Yes, 
sir, if we knew, this day, that the proceeds of the sales 
of the public Jands would yield revenues equal to all the 
wants of the Government for a hundred years to come, 
our want of a currency would be the same, and the duty: 
of Government to provide it the same, as it now is. 

The gentleman argues, too, that a power to provide a 
currency cannot be drawn from the commercial power 
granted to Congress; because, he-says, that.power is only 
to regulate commerce, and to regulate is not to create, 
This is not quite, correct; there are many forms of expres- 
sion, in our language, especially those in which complex 
operations are described, in which to regulate, means to 
cause, or to produce. But, suppose I concede to the gen- 
tleman that to regulate never means to create. What then? 
Would that prove that Congress could not create a. cur- 
rency, in order “thereby to regulate commerce? . May it 
not be necessary to make one thing, in order to regu- 
late another? Tet us take the gentleman’s own illustra- 
tion. He says Congress has power to regulate the value 
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«of foreign coin; but that this cannot mean. that it has the 


„power to create. such coin.: Very true; but then, it may 


make: the steelyards,. or the scales, (may it not?) as neces- 


-8ary Instruments, to ascertain that value which is .to be 
regulated... It may. establish an assay, on any scale it 
chooses, : : 

We have just passed a bill authorizing the Treasury 


“Department to make and issue Treasury notes; and we 
sthave.done this, under’ the power to borrow money; and 


certainly the honorable member himself, did not doubt, in 


that case, that, in exercising a clear constitutional power, 


we had a right to make any thing, which. became neces- 
sary, as an instrument, to its convenient execution. 

The power of Congress, therefore, over the currency ; 
its power to regulate all currency, metallic or paper; and 
its. power, and its duty, to provide and maintain a sound 


and universal currency, belongs to it as an indispensable 


and inseparable part. of its general authority to regulate 
commerce, 

But, sir, I might safely go much further than this. It 
could be shown, from a hundred instances, that.the power 
to regulate commerce has been held to be broad enough to 
include an authority to do things, to make things, to create 


„things, which are useful and beneficial to commerce ; 


„things which are not so much regulations of commerce, in 
a strict sense, as they are aids and assistances to commerce. 
The gentleman himself, I will undertake to say, has voted 
for laws, for such purposes, very often. 

Mr. President, we have. appropriated, I. know not how 


~maneh more, or how.much less, thana million of dollars, 


«fora breakwater in the mouth of the Delaware. 
< emen-has concurred in these appropriations. 
owe. didnot propose to regulate a breakwater; we proposed 


The gen- 
Now, sir, 


to-make.it, to. create it.. In order to regulate commerce, 


“cand: to regolate it beneficially, Congress resolved to ercate 


a breakwater; and the honorable member never found any 
constitutional difficulty in the way, so far as I remember. 
‘And yet, sir, a breakwater is not. essential and indispensa- 
ble to commerce it is only useful and beneficial. Buta 
sound currency, of universal and equal credit, is essential 
to the enjoyment of the just advantages of the intercourse 
between the States. i 

‘Fhe: light-houses onthe. seacoast, and on the Jakes, and 
all the: piers, buoys, and harbors, have been created, in 


-Jike manner, simply by the power of Congress to regulate 
- commerce. 


Mr. President, the honorable member from Pennsylva- 
nia, growing warm in the progress of his speech, at length 
burst out into an exclamation: ‘ What,” said he ** would 
the framers of the constitution say, could they be now pres- 
ent, and hear the doctrines for which the member from 


r Massachusetts contends.” 


‘Bir, [have already quoted the language of several of these 
good and -great.men. I rely on their opinions, fully and 


_ clearly expressed. . I bave quoted Mr. Madison among 


others; but, ‘sir, to-use. the language of the forum, I am 
willing to call the witness again into court, and to examine 
hin further. Mr. Madison, all will admit, is a competent 
witness. He had as much to do as-any man in framing 
the constitution, and as much to do as any man in admin- 
istering it. Nobody, among the living or the dead, is 
more fit to be consulted, on a question growing out of it; 


«and he is far from being considered as a latitudinarian, in his 


mode of construction. 
ther. 

Be it remembered, sir, that my proposition simply is, 
that it isa’ part of. the power and duty of Congress to 
maintain a general currency, suitable to the state of things 
existing among us, for the use of commerce and the people. 

Now, sir, what says Mr. Madison? 1 read from his 
message of December, 1816: ; 


‘Upon this general view of the subject, it is obvious 


I will then, sir, question him fur- 


exercised, 


that there is- only wanting, to the fiscal- prosperity of the 
Government, the restoration of a uniform medium of ex- 
change. The resources and the faith of the nation, dis- 
played in the system which Congress has established, -en- 
sure respect. and confidence both at-home and abroad. 
The local accumulations of the revenue have already ena- 
bled the Treasury to meet the public engagements in the 
local currency of most of the States; and it.is expected 
that the same cause will produce the same effect through- 
out the Union. But, for the interests of the community 
at large, as well as for the purposes of the Treasury, it is 
essential that the nation should possess a currency of equal 
value, credit, and use, wherever it may circulate. The eon- 
stitution has intrusted Congress, exclusively, with the 
power of creating and regulating a-currency of that de- 
scription ; and the measures which were taken during the 
last session, in execution of the power, give every promise 
of success. The Bank of the United States has been or- 
ganized under auspices the most favorable, and cannot fail 
to be an important auxiliary to those measures.” 

And now, sir, I hand the witness over to the gentleman 
for cross-examination. ` 

But, sir, if the honorable member from Pennsylvania 
could overthrow my proposition, ho would equally over- 
throw his friend from South Carolina; because that gen- 
tleman admits that there must be a'paper currency of 
some kind’; and that, a paper currency issued by the an- 
thority of Government. And if we both fall, we shall pull 
down along with us (which mercy forefend) the Secretary 
of the Treasury, report and“all ; for it is one of the leading 
objects of that luminous paper to shaw how far Govern- 
ment issues might usefully become the medium of payment 
and the means of circulation. And, indeed, every vote 
given in Congress for the Treasury note bill—the gentle- 
man’s own vote, if given, or so far as-given, on the ground 
that Treasury notes shall pass from hand to hand as cur- 
rency—is a refutation of his argument. 

Mr. President, this power of the currency, for which I 
am contending, is in the constitution ; the authority of 
Congress over commerce would be radically deficient with- 
out it; thé power has been admitted, acknowledged, and 
To deny that this power is in the constitution, 
is to rewrite the constitution, to reconstruct if,-to take it 
away, and give usa substitute. To deny that the power 
has been acknowledged, and exercised, is to contradict his- 
tory, and to reverse facts. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had not flattered himself that 
the remarks which he had made some days ago, in answer 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, would have called him 
outin reply. Ithas, sir, been already reported over the 
whole country, by a portion of the newspaper press, that 
the blows which T aimed at him, with a feeble hand, had 
been repelled by his adamantine armor, without leaving the 
slightest impression. Besides, (said-Mr. B.,) I have since 
been utterly prostrated, according-to the sume reports, by 
the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Presrox,] and so 
belabored after Twas down that I can scarcely now be re- 
cognised by my most intimate friends. Under these pain- 
fol circumstances, it affords me a ray of cOmfort to find that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has deemed my argument 
worthy of a studied reply. I hope it may not be consider- 
ed presumptuous in me to say a few words by way of re- 
joinder. 

Heaven forbid (said Mr. B.) that I should be forced to 
lie down in the same bed with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Ganr- 
noun, ] and the Secretary of the Treasury. For a.man of 
peace like myself, the bed of. Proerustes would-be. mercy 
compared with such a fellowship. Never were there more 
ill-assorted and heterogeneous materials brought together. 
Tf my argument has’ made the three gentlemen lie down 
together in the same bed, as the Senator has asserted, there 
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fet thèm lie as best they can. I- beg to be excused from 
becoming a partner with this triple alliance; conscious that 
in that’ event my fate would deserve to be pitied. I shall 
endeavor tò sustain myself alone. 

Ihave not contended that the Government might not, 
under the constitution, draw in favor of public creditors 
upon its own revenue in the hands of its own depositories, 
and that these drafts might not circulate as currency’ be- 
tween their date and the time of their presentation for pay- 
nient. Neither have I contended thatthe Government had 
no power to borrow money, and issue Treasury notes. for 
the amount, in order to meet appropriations made by Con- 
gress. Such drafts and such Treasury notes, whilst limited 
in amount to the actual wants of the Government, are ne- 
cessary for conducting the business of the Treasury. Did 
the Senator from Massachusetts undertand me to have 
maintained that such an exercise of power would be a vio- 
lation of the constitution ? . , 

(Mr. Webster answered. that he did not so understand 
the gentleman. » It-—had been his purpose to maintain that | 

` it was both the right and the duty of the Government to 
establish a paper currency as a medium of commerce for 
the country. He did not confine himself to-the limits pre- 
scribed by the gentleman. } i 

The Senator and myself (said Mr. B.) understand each 
other perfectly. What, then, is his proposition? That 
Congress possessing the express power ‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States,” 
there results from this power, by implication, a power to 
«create a paper currency of sufficient amount to furnish a 
‘medium fer our foreign and. domestic exchanges. Now, 
sir, can such a vast power be derived, by any fair construc- 
tion, from this provision of the constitution? ‘That is the 
true question. The gentleman soars far above the disputed 
power to create a national bank, and incidentally, through 
ils agency, to furnisha paper currency forthe country. He 
leaves this at an immeasurable distance behind, and ¢ontends 
that the Government possesses the general: power to create 
such a currency. for the people by its own direct action, and 
without the agency of any bank whatever. s 

I did say, and I now repeat, that the sturdy patriots who 
formed the constitution, and who conferred power upon 
the Government with a jealous hand, would have been 
greatly astonished had they been informed that such a 
power to creato a puper currency as that now contended for 
could be found lurking in concealinent under this grant to 

‘ regulate commerce. The Senator has again appealed to 
the authority of Mr. Madison; and, in my opinion, again 
appealed to it in vain. Ho must call some other witness 
into court before he can establish.bis position.. ‘Lhe point 
to be maintained is that the fathers of the constitution, or 
any of them, had ever held that a general power to create 
a paper currency was incidental to the exercise of the power 
to regulate our commence. Does Mr. Madison any where 
express any such opinion? Was the Senator shown that 
any of the fathers of the constitution had ever asserted any 
auch proposition? No, sir. Of all the important powers 
conferred by the constitution upon Congress, the history 
of the times will prove that the power over commerce was 
considered the most simple and casily understood, and the 
least liable to misconstruction. 

I shall not read to the Senate the passage from Mr. Ma- 
dison’s message of December, 1816, which has just been 
read by the gentleman. The circumstances under which 
it was written, as well as the language employed, will 
cléarly point to its meaning. Specie payments had been | 
suspended throughout the country ;. and our currency then, | 
as now, composed of inconvertible bank paper. Mr. Madi- 
son had waived his constitutional objections to a Bank of, 
the United States, and in April, 1816, had approved the | 
act to charter that institution. Besides, Congress had, in | 
‘the same month adopted a resolution to compel the payment 


. ing banks. 


of the public dues in specie, or in the notes of specic-pay- 
Mr. Madison is evidently spéaking in reference 
to these two measures in this extract from his message. - It 
is true, he asserts that the constitution has entrusted Con- 
gress exclusively with the power of creating and regulating 
a currency of equal value, credit, and use, wherever~it 
may circulate; but does he not here evidently refer to the 
power ‘to coin money and regulate the value thereof?” 
Is there any other clause of the constitution to which he 
could refer? He calculated much on the power of the 
Bank of the United States ‘‘as an important auxiliary” in 
restoring this constitutional currency, and banishing: irre- 
deemable paper; but does he any where suggest, or even 
intimate, that Congress possesses the general power to 
create a paper currency for the country, as a means of re- 
gulating commerce? This is the point which the Senator 
must prove, or that part of his argument which rests upon 
authority must fall to the ground. . No, sir, the Senator 
himself is the first individual, since the adoption of the ‘ 
constitution, who has asserted this proposition. Tt is ori-_ 
ginal with himself. He has produced no authority to prove 
that any of the fathers of the constitution ever held such 
doctrine. ; 

The Senator contends that a power to regulate commerce, 
by implication, confers the power to create a paper circula- 
ting medium by which commerce-can be conducted. Now, 
if I were even to admit this inference, contrary, in. my 
opinion, both to the letter and spirit of the constitution, 
still the gentleman would be far from establishing his prop- 
osition. And why? Because, when the constitution 
confers an express power, and provides, in express terms, 
the means by which it shall be exercised, it would be a 
violation of every sound rule of construction to call in the 
aid of implication to create another and a different means 
of accomplishing the same end. Now, the constitution 
has provided gold and silver coin, and no other currency, 
as the medium by which commerce is to be conducted ; 
how, then, can the gentleman create a paper currency by 
implication ? - Congress have established mints to coin hard 
money in execution of this power; how, then, can he 
establish paper mints to manufacture paper money for the 
very same purpose? ‘To use a law maxim, the expression 
of the one is the exclusion of the other. If the framers of 
the constitution had intended to confer such a power, they 
would have added to the power ‘to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof,” that of issuing paper money. Now, 
sir, can any person, at all acquainted with the history of 
those times, believe that such a proposition would have re- 
ceived a single vote in the convention 7 ; 

Is there a word in the English. language, which has a 
more precise signification than the word ‘regulate ?” Does 
it not necessarily imply the previous existence of something 
te be regulated? In this sense it has been used by the 
framers of the constitution themselves, in conferring the 
coining power. ‘They first give the power ‘to coin mo- 
ney,” and after money has thus been created, then they add 
the power to “regulate” its value. ‘They thus clearly mark 
the distinction between the two words. In respect to com- 
merce—it had existed in this country from its first settle- 
ment. From the mode in which it was regulated by thir- 
teen independent sovereignties, it became absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to’ produce uniformity and to prevent per- 
petual collisions, that this power of regulation should be 
transferred from the States to Congress. The subject- mat- 
ter on which this power was to operate was the commerces 
then in existence, aud all which might be called into exis- 
tence in after-times by the. energy and enterprise of our 
citizens. A mere. power to regulate, not to create, was 
therefore given. If the Senator’s argument be well found- 
ed, then, by a much less strained construction, Congress 
possesses the power to create or build ships—to embark in 
the carrying trade—to construct roads and canals through- 
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“out the different states, without or against their consent— 
and to assume jurisdiction over these improvements. This 
clause, inthe hands of the ‘gentleman, would indeed be- 
come a prolific source of: federal power. No, sir, we pos- 
‘68s no such power to create paper money. If we do, the 
jealousy of those: who framéd the constitution was vain, 
and the powers which you may confer on this Government, 

by implication, vastly transcend those which have been 
expressly granted. The constitution may be made tó as- 

‘sume any form and any feature at pleasure. It contains 
no guaranty for liberty, none for the reserved rights of the 
States. : 

What, sir, is its obvious meaning, when construed by 
conimon sense? Would a plain nian, of sound understand- 
ing ever imagine that an unlimited power to create paper 
money could be inferred from the power to regulate com- 


mercé t Can'any two things be more remote from each | a ) 
i King of Alabama, Linn, Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 


other than these two subjects? Tt requires a chain of me- 
taphysical reasoning even to make them seem to approach 
each other. And yet they are made cause and effect, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s argument. 


Tam sorry, sir, that upon this subject the gentleman has | 


He has cut himself loose from 
This 


not shown his entire hand. 
the Bank of the United States, and all bank paper. 


we know; but we are left in ignorance as to what kind of | 


paper money he desires to create. 


{** Give me the power,” (said Mr. Weusrer,) ‘and I! 
p 


will then tell the gentleman.’"] 

Mr. B. I desire. to know, in advance, how the Senator 
would execute this power. He has kept his plan entirely 
in the dark, 
ous. ‘Who, sir, or what is to issue this paper money ? It 
is not a Bank of the United States—nor is his paper me- 
dium tobo bank notes. I wish to know what kind of a 

. paper inint he intends to establish, and what will be the 
nature of its issues. ‘Chen, and not till then, can the ques- 
tion be fairly discussed, and the issue, which he so much 
desires, be made before the people of the country. ‘They 
demand something tangible. ‘I'hey do not deal in abstrac- 
tions. They must be able to judge in advance as to how 
the. system will probably ,operate, before they give it their 
approbation. If the Senator ever expects to be elevated, 
by popular sxfirage, to a higher station than the one he now 
occupies, he must no longer clothe himself in mystery, but 
make known his plan in detail. A general assertion of the 
power, without any statement of the particular mode in 
which it is to he oxercised, will never satisfy the people of 
this country. I confess, for one, T should be glad if he 
would be more explicit on the subject, and inform us what 
kind of paper he intends to issue. 

After all, the manner in which the Senator has attempt- 
éd_to sustain himself, in deducing the power to create paper 
money from: that to regulate commerce, considering his 
great abilities, Nas been of such an unsatisfactory charac- 
ter, at least to my mind, as to confirm rather than to shake 
my former convictions. i ; 

The question was then put on Mr. Caruoun’s amend- 
moat, which was as follows: 

Add the following as u new section : 

Sec. —. And be tt further enacted, That from and after 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
the resolution of eighteen hundred and sixteen, authorizing 
the receiving of notes of specie-paying banks in dues to the 
Government, shall be so modified that only three-fourths of 
the amount'due to the Government for duties, taxes, sales 
of public lands, or other.debts, may be received in the notes 

_ of specie-paying ‘banks ;.and that from and after the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, one-half 
may be so received; and-from and after the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred-and forty, one-fourth; and from 
and after the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
forty-one, all sums due for duties, sales of public lands, or 


The Delphic oracle never was more mysteri- | 


other debts to the Government, and all- payments to the 
General Post Office, shall be paid in gold and silver coin 
only, or in such notes, bills, or paper, issued under the au- 
thority of the United States," as may be directed to be re- 
ceived by law; and from and after the said first. day of Jan- 
uary, in the year eighteen hundred and forty-one, every 
officer or agent engaged in making disbursements on ac- 
count of the United States, or of the General Post Office, 
shall make all payments in gold and silver coin only, or in 
such notes, bills, or paper, issued as aforesaid, when au- 
thorized by law ;. and any recciving or disbursing officer, or 
agent, who shall neglect, evade, or violate the provisions of 
this section, shall be dismissed the service, and shall forfeit 
all compensation which may then be due him. 
And the amendment was adopted by the following vote : 
> Yruas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 


Roane, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, 
Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—-24. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, 
MecKéau, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, 
Robinson, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, - 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, White—23. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Rives as a substitute for 
the whole bill (authorizing the reception of the bills of all 
specie-paying banks not issuing notes of less than $20,) 
was then tried, and lost by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay. of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Kent,. King of Georgia, Knight, 
McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, 
Tipton, Webster, White—22. 

Nays—-Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King oi Alabama, .Linn, Lyon, Morris, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, 
Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—26. 

Mr, PRESTON then offered a substitute for the bill, 
making it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make special deposites of the accruing revenues of the 
United States in banks most conveniently situated, and to 
make such terms with them as in his judgment would best 
promote the public interest. 

This substitute was Jost by the following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs., Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, 
McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbing, 
Sinith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, 
‘Tipton, Webster, White—22. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, .Linn, Lyon, Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, 
Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—26. ý 

Mr. BUCHANAN then moved an amendment, ‘* That 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
scribe regulations to enforce the presentation of all Govern- 
ment drafts for payment at the place where payable; and 
to prescribe, the time—according to the different distances 
of the deposilories—within which they shall be presented 
for payment.” - f 
. Mr. CRITTENDEN deprecated the great and arbitrary 
power conferred by sch a clause upon the Secretary. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then amended‘his own amendinent 
by adding to it the following : ad n 

‘And in default of such presentation, to prescribe any 
other mode and place of payment which he may deem 
proper.” 

The amendment, so modified, was agreed to. 

A long discussion took place on an amendaient offered by 
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“Mr. Morris, proposing that no notes should be received |. 
from any bank which were not payable at the place of issue. 

Mr. STRANGE offered, as an amendment to Mr. Mor- 
“R1s’s, amendment, to strike out the restriction as to notes 
-ander $5; which amendment prevailed as follows: 

Yras——Messrs. Bayard, Brown, Calhoun, Clay of Ala. 
Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, Kent, King of Ala., 
Knight, Linn, Lyon, Nicholas, Prentiss, Roane, Robbins, 
Sevier, Spence, Strange, Swift, Wall, Wright, Young—24. 

Nars—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Black Buchanan, Clay. 
of Kentucky, Davis, King of Georgia, McKean, Morris, 
Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Rives, Robinson, Smith of Conn., 
Smith of Ind., Tipton, Walker, White, Williams—20. 

Mr. Mornis’s amendment, as amended, was then adopt- 
ed: Ayes 26, noes not counted. 

Mr. BENTON offered an amendment authorizing a 
-premium of one per cent. on gold coin paid into the Trea- 
sury ; which being objected to, he laid it on the table, with 
-a view. to attach it to some other bill. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to a third reading 
hy the following’ vote : 

Yuas—Messrs, Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, Linn, Lyon, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, 
Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, 
Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—25. 

Nays-—Messrs. Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Kent, King of Geo., Knight, 
McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, | 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, | 
Tipton; Webster, White-—23. | 

On motion of Mr. Cray, of Alabama, | 

T'ho Senate adjourned. 

Wenxespayv, Ocronen 4, 
ATTORNEYS’ FEES, 

The bill regulating the fees of district altorneys ithe re- 
-newat of merchants’ bonds was called up for considéfation. 

Amendments ‘to this bill wete offered by Mr. Crarrox 
and Mr. Cray, of Alabama, and some remarks made, which 
were not distinctly heard. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, said he would have been bet- 
tor satisfied if the Committee on the Judiciary had reported 
a different bill; for if it passed in its present shape the at- 
torncy’s fees for the city of New York would amount to 
hetween twenty and thirty thousand dollars, so numerous 
were the bonds to be ‘renewed under existing emergen- 
cles. ` 

Why (said Mr: ©.) take the business out of the hands 
of the collector of the customs? Why not let him renew 
the bonds, and give him the same feo for the ronewal that 
was charged on the original document? On what pretence 
are they handed over to the attorney unless for suit? In 
which case, he was entitled to his fees. 

The tix of five dollars, as contemplated by the bill, 
would fall heavily on the class of small importers, many 
of whose bonds did not exceed fifly dollars. Five dollars 
on that sum—ten per cent. on the whole amount—would 
be. unreasonable; while bonds for a very considerable 
amount were subjected only to the like charge. There was 
no equity, no propriety in such a measure. He would pro- 
pose to remodify the bill entirely. * 

Mr. GRUNDY said the object of the bill was to secure 
to the attorney five dollars, and allow no further charge. 
The usage in New York was, when Papers were placed in | 
the hands of an attorney, to charge certain fees whether the 
suit was brought or not; it was the custom, he understood, 
in that State, though certainly not ib any other, as far as 
his knowledge went, and he presumed it was under this 
law that the attorney had received the fees go much com- 
plained of. i 


Vor. XIV.—32 


| the committee to investigate. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said the repeated attention of Con- 
gress had been called to the subject of fees of- Government 
officers ; but as yet no adequate remedy had been provided, 
Fees varied in the different States as much as two, three, 
and even four hundred per cent. He believed they acted 
under a law of Congress of 1799, which left the control to 
the ever-varing laws of the States. He had consulted the 
Solicitor of the Treasury on the subject, and had been told by 
that distinguished officer, that in three-fourths of the States 
no charge whatever was made; while acting in the ca- 
pacity of district attorney, that officer had never received a 
farthing for such duty. Mr. B. agreed with the Senator 
from Kentucky, that five dollars, ten per.cent., on a.bond 
of fifty dollars—as much as was exacted for a large one-~+ 
was unjust. To obviate that difficuly, and do justice as 
far as practicable, he would propose to amend the bill, so 
as to make the fee five dollars on all bonds exceeding five 
hundred dollars, and two dollars for all of and urider that 
sum, instead of five on all classes, as reported by the 
bill, . ; 
Mr. TALLMADGE was of opinion that it would be 
hetter to postpone the subject, and lay the bill on the table 
until something definite could be fixed on. The fees ye- 
ceived bythe district attorney were in entire accordance 
with the usage of the courts. Mr. T. went. into an expla- 
nation of the manner in which the practice was regulated 
in the State of New York, and the fees law officers were 
entitled to under the present regulations. The bill as 
offvred to be amended by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bucuanan,] graduated the fees for the renewal of 
bonds of a small amount; but he doubted whether more 
than five dollars was charged for the mere renewal. Mr. 
T. said he had conversed the other day with a merchant 
from New York, who told him that he had been surety on 
thirty-one bonds ; for renewing these the district attorney 
had charged only two dollars on cach bond, making sixty- 
two dollars for the whole, which was far less even than pro- 
prosed hy the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. WEBSTER said when he introduced hie resolution, 


he mentioned that, from the enormous amount exacted, he 
presumed there was some mistake, but the facts were for 
He had since received a 
letter on the subject, which should go to the Committee on 
the Judiciary for their inspection. The charge made by the 
district attorney was, according to his own showing, $6 64; 
which charge he presumed was according to the old En- 
glish rule of taxing hy the folio, (so mony words;) and if 
that were the fact, the attorney might be entitled to that 
amount; but he thought it high, as blank bonds were now 
printed, and hence the expense materially lessened. There 
were now more than four thousand bonds to renew, and he 
thought two dollars on each would be sufficient. It was 
the matter of fees, however, that was most complained of, 
which the bill before them did not touch. Evils or abuses 
were contagious; and he feared, unless the bill covered the 
whole ground, we should find the fees in other places based 
on the system at New York. ` ; ? 
Mr. WRIGHT went into some explanation of the prac- 

tice of the State in relation to fees, and said, in justice to 
the district attorney of New York, that the fees received by 
him were legal, and such as citizens paid in like cases. 
The highest charge made for a mere renewal in any case, 
had never been more than six dollars and sixty-four cents ; 
and in cases where the amount of the hond did not exceed 
two hundred dollars, he had invariably remitted one-third 
even of that charge. Where’so many bonds were to: be 
renewed, as would be the case at present, he thought the 
fee high; but in places where there were only a few bonds, 
he was not prepared‘to say it was too high. . 

“The question on Mr. Tariaaper’s motion: to lay the 
bul on the table being taken, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive. 
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ae THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 

“Phe following engrossed bill was read the third time, viz: 
A bill imposing additional: duties as depositaries, in cer- 
tain cases, on public officers. 

Be it enacted, &c., That- the Treasurer of the United 
States, the. treasurers of the mint and its branches, all col- 
leétors‘of the customs, and surveyots acting in that capaci- 
ty, all receivers of public méney, and postinasters, be, and 
they are hereby, required to keep safely, without loaning 
or using, all the public money collected by them, or other- 
wise at any time placed in their possession, till the same 
is ordered by the, proper department to be transferred or 
paid out; in which cases, the transfers and payments shall 
be faithfully. made by them as directed, and all other. duties 
performed as fiscal agents, which may be imposed by this 
or former. acts of Congress, or by any regulation of the 
Treasury Department made in conformity thereto. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That all marshals, 
district attorneys, and others having public money to pay 
over, atid all patentees wishing to make payment to the 
United States, may make the same to the Treasurer in this 
city, or to the mint and its branches, wuen near or conve- 
nient;.and, when not, may deposite the same with such 
collector, receiver, or’ other depositary, as may be more 


conveniently situated, and may be selected for that purpose 


by the Secretary of the T'reasury, 

See. 3, And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
public money in the possession of any depositary, ‘by col- 
lection, transfer, or payment, shall be inconveniently situ- 
ated for public use, or shall accumulate so as to exceed the 
amount of the existing bond of any such officer, any part 
of it, or the excess (as the case may be) shall. either be 
drawn out for payments, or to be transferred elsewhere to 
some other depositary ; or the Seéretary of the Treasury 
shall require such additional security as may be considered 
proper and safe; and in the mean time, bonds, new and 
suitable in their terms, shall in all cases, at as carly a day 
as possible after the passage of this act, be required of all 
depositaries, in such sums and form as may be deemed rra- 
sonable and secure by the Solicitor of the Treasury, for the 
performance of all the duties required under the same or 
any previous laws. * 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said offi- 

cers, rgspectively, may be allowed any necessary addition- 
al expenses for clerks, fire-proof chests, or vaults, or other 
necessary expenses, of safe-keeping, transferring, and dis- 
bursing said moneys; all such expenses, of every character, 
to be first expressly authorized by the Seeretary of the 
‘Treasury, whose directions upon all the above subjects, by 
way. of regulation and otherwise, are to be strictly followed 
hy. all the said officers. 
_ Bec. 5, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause examinations to be made of the beoks, accounts, and 
money on-hand, of the several officers charged by this act 
with the safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursements of the 
public moneys; and for that purpose to appoint special 
agents, as occasion may require, with such reasonable com- 
pensation as he may allow, to'be fixed and declared at the 
time of each appointment; which said examinations, in 
all-cases where the sum on hand usually exceeds three- 
fourtha of the amount of the officer’s bond, shall not be 
niade loss frequently than once in each year, and as much 
more frequently, in those and all other cases, as the Secre- 
tary, in his discretion, shall direct. The agents selected to 
make these examinations shall be instructed to examine as 
well the books, ‘accounts, and returns of the officer, as the 
money on hand, and the manner-of its being kept, to the 
end that uniformity and accuracy in the accounts, as well 
as safety to the public moneys, may be secured thereby. - 

Bec, 6. And be it further enacted, That, in addition 


to the examinations provided for in the last preceding sec- 
tion, as a“further guard over the public nioneys, it shall be 
the duty of each naval officer and surveyor, as a check 
upon the collector of the ‘customs of their ‘respective dis- 
tricts ; of-each register of a land office, as a check upon the 
receiver of'his land office; and of the director and superin- 
tendent of each mint and branch mint, asacheck-upon the 
treasurers, respectively, of the said mints, at the close.of 
each quarter of the year, and as much more frequently as 
they shall be directed to do so by the Secretary of the Treas- 
uty, to examine the books, accounts, returns, and money 
on hand, of the collectors, receivers, and treasurers, and to 
make a full, accurate, and faithful return to the Treasury 
Department of their condition, i 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, with as much expedition as the con- 
venience of the public business and the safety of the public 
funds will permit, withdraw the balances remaining with 
the late and present depositories of the public moneys, and 
confine the safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of those 
moneys to the depositaries established by this act, 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, for the pay- 
ment of the expenses authorized by this act, a sufficient 
sum be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated. 

See. 9. And be it further enacted, That all officers 
charged by this act with the safe-keeping, tranéfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public money, are hereby required to keep 
an accurate entry of each sum received, and of the kind of 
money in: which it is received, and of each payment or 
transfer, and of the kind of currency in which they. are 
made ; and that if any one of the said officers shall convert 
to his own use, in any way whatsoever, or shall ‘use by 
way of investment in any kind of property or merchandise, 
or shall loan, with or without interest, any portion of the: 
public moneys ii trusted to him for safe-keeping, disburse- 


‘ : 
ment, transfer, or for any other purpose, every such act 


shall Bf deemed and adjudged to be an embezzlement of so 
much of the said moneys as shall be thus taken, converted, 
invested, used, or loaned, which is hereby declared to be a 
high misdemeanor; and any officer or person convicted 
thereof before any court of the United States, of competent 
jurisdiction, shall he sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
of not less than two, nor more than five years, and to a 
fine equal to the amount of the money embezzled. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enaeted, That from-and af- 
ter the thirty-first day of December, eighteen hundred and 
thirty eight, the resolution of eighteen h»ndred and six- 
teen, authorizing the receiving of notes of specie-paying 
banks in dues to the Government, shall be so repealed that 
only three-fourths of the amount due to the Government, 
for duties, taxes, sales of public lands, or other debts, may- 
be received in the notes of specie-paying banks; and. that 
from and after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
huudred and thirty-nine, one-half should be so received; and 
from and after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and forty, one-fourth: Provided, That the notes 
of no bank shall be received which shall refuse to receive, 
in payment and deposite, at par with gold and silver, such 
Treasury notes, or bills, as Congress shall authorize to be 
received by law in the public dues:. Provided, further, 
That no bank note of a less denomination than ten dollars, 
or which note shall not be passable where issued, shall be 
receivable into the Treasury of the United States; and 
from and after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and forty-one, all sums due for duties, sales of 
public lands, or other debts to the Government, and.-all 
payments to the General Post Office, shall be paid in gold 
and silver coin only, or in such notes, bills, or paper, is- 
sued under the authority of the United States, as may be 
directed to be received by law; and from and after the 
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said thirty-first day of December, in the year eighteen hun- | and we will receive them in payment for public lands, and 
dred and forty-one, every officer or agent engaged in ma- 
king disbursements on ‘account of the United States, or of | the gentlemen who have addressed us—‘‘ do this, and we 
the General Post Office, shail make all payments in gold | will endorse your notes.” What stronger motive could be 
and silver coin only, or in such notes, bills, or paper; i5- | held out to such banking institutions as are solvent, honest, 
sued as. aforesaid, when authorized by law ; and any re- | and desirous to effectuate the purposes of their ¢reation ? 
ceiving or disbursing officer, or agent, who shall neglect, If the’ public interest and convenience be the object of bank 
evade, or violate the provisions of this section, shall be dis- | directors; as legitimately they ought, would they not, by 
missed the service, and shall forfeit all compensation which | responding ‘to this invitation and offer on our part, give 
may then be due him. - ; ; greater value to their paper—give it a wider cireulation— 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the | and adapt it to the use-and interest of the community ? 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe regula- | And would not such banks as resumed, at once derive all 
tions to enforce the speedy presentation of all Government the advantages of superior credit, furnish the circulating 
drafts, for payment, at the . place where payable; and to | medium, and do the business óf the country, to the excin- 
prescribe the: time, according to the different distances of | sion of such as failed, or refused to comply ? Fhe answer 
the depositaries, within which they shall be presented for | is palpable—no man can doubt on these questions, : 
payment; and in default of such presentation, to prescribe | Again, sir: ‘I'he change in the mode of collecting the 
any- other mode and place of payment which he may deem | public revenue, in the kind of money receivable for it, will: 
roper. | be so gradual as to occasion no shock whatever, to the 


The CHAIR having stated the question to be, * Shall | credit ofthe banks, or to the commercial community. Be- 
the bill pass?” i fore we entirely ‘liscontinue receiving bank paper, more 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, addressed the Senate to the | than four years will have elapsed. All this time will be 

$ l allowed for the banks and merchants to adapt their busi- 

ness to the new system contemplated, and conform their 
business to the new state of things. Tt will give time for 
the State Legislatures to regulate their banking institutions, 
-so as, in future, to prevent over-issues of paper; to restrain 
them frém generating, or encouraging, a spirit of overtra-. 


and. the responsibility of the vote I am about to give, I am | ding and inordinate speculation; to restrain them ‘from. 
anxious that the principles’ and views by which I am gov- | making promises they cannot redeem, and thus restore to 
erned shall be correctly understood. © the country a sound circulating medium, and the just egui- 
By the able debate, which has so long occupied the Sen- | librium of trade, and business of every description. 
ate, and to which I have listened with the deepest interest | Moreover, we ourselves shall have time to see how the 
and attention, the measure before us has been made to as- | new system works—to check its velocity, if it he too great 
sume a triple aspect. Shall we pass the bill under eonsid- | —or accelerate it, if it be too slow; and modify it, in all 
eration, and confine the receipt and “disbursement of the | respects, as its results may indicate to be safe and expedient. 
public money to individual officers and agents? Or, shall | As already shown, no change in the description of funds, 
we continue the State banks and local institutions as our reccivable for public dues, wili take place for the next -fif- 
depositories. and agents? Or, would it be better to charter | teen months; for the year 1839, a reduction of one-fourth ; 
a national bunk 2 or recharter the late Bank of the United for 1840, one-half may be paid in specie- paying bank paper 5 
States? Thus bas been brought in reveiw the whole his- | and so on to the consummation of the plan. If it be dis- 
tory of the Government, as regards its financial atlairs, and | covered that the policy operates injuriously, there will be 
ity agency in regulating the currency of the country. ample time to amend or modify it. i ; 
I confess, sir, when this delicate and important subject | But, sir, I have no apprehension that any injurious 
was first brought forward, I had some hesitation, some doubt, | result will foliow the adoption of this measure. The chief 
as to its probable tendency ; but the more I have reflected, | embarrassinents of the community have arisen out of inor- 
deliberated, investigated the subject, the better I have be- | dinate expansions of the circulating medium, excessive ave 
come satished that its effects will be salutary, in regard to commodations, begetting extravagance, and reckless specu~ 
the-immediate interests of the Government itself, and that.| lations ; and then sudden contractions, withdrawals of those 
they will not be pernicious; but, on the contrary, beneficial j enormous loans, reductions of the amount of circulation, 
to the interests of the peoplo—our constituents. and thus, almost in a moment reducing the. value of prop- 
Ag the measttre was at first proposed by the Committee | erty one-third, sometimes one-half. The Government de- 
on Finance, Lapprehended the diseconnexion—divorce, if | posites have, doubtless, heretofore, nurtured and increased 
vou choose—-of the Government from the banks would be | this propensity of all banks to excessive issues, and accom- 
too sudden, and would consequently cripple the banks, apd | modations. - They have loaned out the public money, as if 
oceasion a shock, in the monetary affairs of the country gen- | their own, and when called upon to pay it over, they have 
orally. But, sin, these apprehensions have been obviated | been necessarily compelled to press and coerce payments 
and removed by the amendment offered by the Senator from | from their borrowers, who had, in their turn, treated this 
South Carolina, [Mr. Carnovus,] as it is now modified. | borrowed money as their own ; and have thus occasioned 
Under that amendment, the bills of such banks as now pay embarrassment, the sacrifice of property, and. in too many 
specie, or as may think proper to resume specie payments, | instances, the impoverishment and ruin of their customers. 
will be receivable in payment, and to the full amount, of all | To illustrate the correctness of these remarks, I need only 
public dues, for customs, lands, ke., till the Ist of January, | refer you to the greater pecuniary distress and embarrass- 
1839; thereafter, three-fourths of such public dues, till the | ment of communities around any of the banks, which have 
ist of January, 1840 : thereafter one-half till the lst of Jan- 


been large depositories of the public money, compared with 
uary, 1841; and, thereafter, one-féurth till the Ist of Jan- those remote from. such institutions. If they have no large 
uary, 1842. $ 


À | sums of public money on general deposite, on which to- 
"Here, then, is inducement, held ut to the banks now | grant accommodations, 


following efect : 

Mr. President: Before the vote is taken on the passage 
of this bill, I must ask the indulgence of the Senate for a 
few moments. Until very recently, I had intended to re- 
main silent; but, regarding the importance of the measure, 
its capacity for good or evil effects throughout the courry, 


“they will know and understand bèt- 
paying, to continue, and to such as have stopped, to resume, | ter the proper limits to prescribe to their liberality; they will 
specie payments, We say to them, in effect-—‘* weinvite | have no fluctuations, no augmentations, or diminutions of 
you to resume specie payments; show that you are solvent, 


capital to mislead them 5 their accommodations. will be more 
that, your notes are convertible into specie when desirable, uniform, and the amount of their circulation bear some ye- - 
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lation to the amount of specie in their vaults. This- being 
brought ‘about, the value of produce, and property of all 
‘descriptions, will be more steady and uniform ; we shall not 
have a negro, costing a thousand. or fifteen hundred dollars 
to-day, sold twelve months hence to pay half the amount 
of constderation—tand at one time worth fifty dollars per 
acre, at another ‘not more than twenty—and our great staple, 
one while: commanding twenty five dollars, and then not, 
worth eight: > f 

Let it not'be said that the withdrawal of ten or. twelve 
millions‘ of dollars from the banks, were it even true that it 
is'to be locked up for the year, is to produce any ruinous 
effect on the business of the country requiring a circulation 
of from one hundred and eighty to. two hundred. millions. 
Twelve millions will be a sufficient sum to carry on the Go- 
vernment, if economically administered; and, if collected and 
disbursed as the bill proposes, it will not. be withdrawn 
from circulation or the general use. While it is being re- 
ceived almost daily, it will be returning to the circulation, 
in payments to the officers and agents of the Government, 
and those engaged in the public works, through whose 
hands it will pass into those of the farmers, who supply 
them with subsistence; of the mechanics who build their 
houses, and make their implements of husbandry ; of the 
merchants who supply them with foreign and domestic 
manufactures; and, though last, not least with many of us, 
into the hands of keepers of hotels and boarding houses. 
Of the large sums, which are almost daily paid to the heads 
of departments, and their subordinate officers, to members 
of the two houses of Congress, to the military, judicial, and 


-late plan of receiving and disbursing 


other officers of this Government, how much is locked up 
and withheld from circulation? Ts it not a practical truth, 
which can be attested by all, that most of it is immediately 
paid out again to some of the other classes? How many 
members of Congress, heads of departments, or clerks, did 
any one ever know to hoard money, or get rich? The 
question is almost enough to produce a melancholy smile. 
A member of Congress, or any other officer of the Govern- 
ment, get, rich! Why, sir, it is absurd: we all—at least 
many of us—can too truly attest. the groundlessness and | 
absurdity of such a proposition. 

Then, why talk of abstracting from. the business opera- 
tlons of society, the amount of the necessary revenue for 
the support of Government, as if, like the miser, 
ients would lock it up, or place it in the strong 
Treasury, never again to see the light of day! Any such 
idea must be, practically, without foundation. ‘With what 
propriety can gentlemen insist that we are establishing one 
currency for ourselves, and another for the people? No 
Senator has proposed, and I venture to say no one will pro- 
pose, that the public dues should be received in any thing 
but gold and silver, specie-paying bank paper, or Govern- 
ment securities or paper. No one, here, has offered 
osition that the Government shall receiv 
paper, and I trust never will. Do gentlemen pretend that ; 
it is for the individual benefit of the officers of Government, 
that specie, or its equivalent, is required? On the contrary, 
is it not to sustain the Government and its credit, and to 
give efficiency to its operations ? 

It has been well maintained that it will have the effect | 
of making the local bank paper better. . The jissues of the | 
i 
i 


the recip- 
box of our 


a prop- 
e depreciated bank 


banks being restricted, their Paper will be convertible into 
specie; for all local purposes, at least, it, will be of equal 
value, and answer the same ends; and if the banks are ren- 
dered sound, any one havin g their paper may get the specie, 
if desired. - , i 

But, sir; it is wid this bill, if passed, will greatly in- | 
crease the Executive patronage. This objection seems to | 
have been transferted from the deposite banks, to which 
it was formerly urged, by the opponents of the adiminis- 
tration, and applied to the system under consideration, so 


.#00n as it was proposed “by the Excentive, Whilst the 


the public money pre- 
vailed, the “pet banks” were te be regarded as the most 
execrable. instruments of despotism ever conceived; as in- 
creasing the Executive patronage most enormously ; as pla~- 
cing both the purse and the sword in the hands of the 
President; as subjectIng every thing to the will of one man. 
Now, we find some of those, who formerly held these sen- 
timents toward the ‘league of banks,” after they have 
failed to realize the hopes and expectations of the adminis- 
tration and the people, ready to continue them, and depre- 
cating the adoption of the policy recommended, as danger- 
ously increasing the power of the Executive ! According 
to my view of the subject, the Executive power and pat- 
ronage will be greatly diminished by the proposed change. 
It has not been yet recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so faras I have seen, to increase the number of 
collecting and disbursing agents; and I see liitle necessity 
for the employment of any additional officers, unless it be 
a few clerks, In most places, the same officers, who have 
heretofore collected and paid over the public revenue to the 
banks, can collect, keep, and pay it out with equal facility. 
But, suppose ohe hundred additional officers were necessa- 
ry, would it so increase the power of the Executive as to. 
compare with that of seventy or eighty banking institutions? 
It is fair to suppose that there would be an average of an 
hundred stockholders, or more, in every institution, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to eight or ten thousand. These would 
be, principally, men of wealth and influence in society. 
Would not this number of individuals, under the influence 
of the Executive, with the control of such a vast amount of 
capital, be more dangerous to our liberties than a few ad.. 
ditional collectors or clerks, bound and restricted as they 
are intended to be, by the provisions of this bill? It seems 
to me, sir, that instead of increasing, this measure might 
be much better entitled, a bill to diminish Executive pat- 
ronage. j { 

Sir, the Government ought, always, be able to command 
its funds, and have them cver ready to meet any exigency. 
Experience has taught us, that this cannot be expected 
while we rely on banks. Gentlemen tell us that, although 
the State banks have failed to meet our expectations, we 
ought to continue their agency. They ask us, would we 
discontinue the use of steamboats, because a boiler may 
sometimes explode, and produce fatal results? By no 
means, sir, while care and skill may reasonably be expect- 
ed to insure safety, aud prevent such calamities. But, 
were we to discover that the machinery is entirely uncon-.. 
trollable, and the boiler liable to spontaneuus combustion— 
carrying universal misery and death amongst the passengers: 
and crew, in despite of all the science, vigilance, and fidel- 
ity of the enginecr—would it be wise or prudent to trust 
ourselves on.board? What would have been the situation 
of the country in May last, when the banks suspended spe- 
cie payments, had we been involved in war with some’ pow- 
erful foreign enemy? Whatever might have been the 
emergency, we should not have been able to have com- 
manded the resources of the nation. We might have been. 
without a dollar for the pay or subsistence of an army to 
resist the invaders; our energies would have been crippled ; 
and the most disastrous consequences might have followed, 
When we find that such is the unfortunate tendency of 
«the experiment,” as gentlemen choose to call it, it is time 
we should abandon it, by whomsoever instituted or approv- 
ed, heretofore. 

But, sir, was not the Bank of the United States an ffex- 


| periment,” and has not that also failed to answer just ex- 


pectation? No other Government but our own, ever did 
employ’such a fiscal agent, with powers of the same magi 
nitude. It was, indeed, a fearful experiment, and: well 
nigh fatal in its results. Yet, the recharter of the late 
United States Bank, or the establishment of a new one, is- 
how announced as the only efficient remedy—the sover- 
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eign panacea—for existing evils. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cray] has, to my astonishment, gone so far as 
to identify the establishment of such an institution with the 
permanency of the Union! It would seem, the question 
of a national bank is always portentous—involving conse- 
quences of the most alarming character. Shortly after-the 
removal of the deposites from the late Bank of the United 
States, we were told, by the same distinguished gentleman, 
that we were then “*in the midst of a revolution !” and the 
sentiment was responded to, by the presses and politicians 
of the opposition, from one end of the Union to the other. 
We were told, on the very floors of Congress, that the de- 
posites must be restored, or a revolution was at hand. ‘The 
same sentiment was announced, when two members of 
Congress, during the same panic session, addressed an as- 
sembled multitude in Baltimore on Sunday. According to 
the newspapers ð the day, it was said, by way of justifica- 
tion, ‘‘there were no Sabbaths in revolutionary times!” 
Sir, the subject of a national or United States bank cannot 
be touched without an attempt to produce excitement and 
agitation. It affords one of the most conclusive reasons, 
against the establishment of such an institution, that it has 
the ability to produce such tremendous effects. The con- 
centration of such an immense moneyed power in the hands 
of a few individuals, is at war with our peace and quiet; 
too dangerous to our libertics. It would soon control all 
our elections, from the highest to the lowest, and direct 
the operations, nay, usurp the powers, of the Government 
itself, 

The main if not the exclusive inducement, relied on by 
most of the friends of the late Bank of the United States, 
to justify its establishment, was to make it the depository 
of our public moneys, and the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment. I repeat; sir, that it failed to answer the purposes 
of its creation, I lay down the broad proposition, and wn- 
dertake to demonstrate its correctnoss, by a reference to 
historical facts, that it was neither a safe nor fit depository 
or fiseal agent. No agent can be safe and proper that re- 
fuses obedience to the instructions of his principal, or wil- 
fully acts at variance with them; nor can that agent be 
auitable that seeks to control his principal. 'Fo this propo- 
sition, no intelligent and impartial individual, or tribunal, 
can withhold ready assent. I might refer to many acts of 


the} institution “alluded to, showing its unfitness under the | 


principle laid down ; a few may suffice on this occasion. 
“To pay the debts” of the nation is a power-as express- 
ly confided to Congress, and the executive oficers of the 
Government, as any other to be found in the constitution. 
In the performance of this duty. about the month of March, 
1832, the Secretary of the Treasury gave notice to the 
president of the bank of the intention of the Government to 
redeem one half-of the three per cent. stocks, (amounting 
to about six and one-half millions of dollars, ) on. the first 
day of July thereafter. The president immediately visited 
Washington, and urged and procured the postponement of 
payment for the accommodation of the bank, till the first day 
of the succeeding October. Finding it inconvenient to make 
the payment as the time approached, ‘the president of the 
bank, and the exchange committee, determined to open a 
negotiation in Europe, for the postponement, for one year, 
of the payment of five millions of the three per cent. stocks 
held abroad; but they carefully concealed their intention 
from the Government, and there is strong reason to believe, 
indeed it is certain, that it was concealéd ulso from the 
Government directors, (placed there to represent the stock, 
and protect the interest of the United States, ) and from the 
hoard itself.” An arrangement was accordingly made by 
the agent thus sent, ‘with the house of Barings, Broth- 
ers, & Co., of London, providing for the purchase or 
postponement of five millions of the stock,” alluded to, for 
ene year longer than the time appointed for payment. 
‘Phe Barings proceeded, under this camtract, to make 


purchases of stock, on account of the bank, and for the 
bank, to the amount of $1,798,597 57, and procured the 
postponement of $2,376,481 45, in all, amounting to- 
$4,175,079 02.” The speedy extinguishment of the pub- 
lic debt was at the time the favorite and laudable policy of - 
the administration ; indeed, it was the anxious desire of the 
great mass of the people; yet, this fiscal agent thought 
proper to pursue its own course, and disobey the express 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury. Not only this, 
but showing its disregard of all obligations, it violated the 
express letter, as well as spirit of the charter, which de- 
clares it ‘shall not be at liberty to purchase any public 
debt whatever.” 

Again, sir: the pension Jaw of June 7, 1832, required: 
payments to be made ‘‘at such places and times as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may direct.” A joint resolution, 
which passed subsequently, transferred this duty, with the 
power of performing it, to the Secretary of War, instead of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Under these circumstances, 
the Secretary of War directed the transfer of the funds, 
books, and papers of the pension agency, in the possession 
of the Bank of the United States to the Girard Bank. The: 
president of the United States Bank refused to comply with 
this order; attempted to prove by argument that the Secre- 
tary was ignorant of his duty and misunderstood the Jaw ; 
and, adds insult to disobedience by saying, ‘that if the 
bank makes the transfer pursuant tothe order, its accounts 
may be disallowed by the accounting officers !? Can any 
one believe this was the true reason? Could it have been 
reasonably supposed that the subordinate officers of a de- 
partment would disallow a claim arising under the order of 
its head? ‘Whatever may have been the opinion of the 
president, or the buard of directors, it was practically, a re- 
fusal of the agent to obey, and an attempt to control the 
principal. 

To guard the interest of the United States asa stock- 
holder, and to enable the Government to see how far its 
agent faithfully performed the trust reposed, the charter. 
expressly provides, ‘that it shall, at all times, be lawful 
for a committee of either house of Congress, appointed for 
that. purpose, to inspect the books, and to examine into the 
proceedings” of the bank. Yet, it will be recollected that, 
i in the spring of 1834, a committee of the House ofi Repre- 
' sentatives, appointed for the purpose, visited Philadelphia, 
and made an attempt, but were denied the opportunity of 
making such an examination as they propostd, and as was 
contemplated by the charter, Here, again, was a palpable 
disregard of the law of its very existence, and the assump- 
tion of the right to resist the acknowledged organ of the 
Government. 'This refusal, on the, part of the officers of: 
the bank, went to defeat the only means provided to ena- 
ble the Government to detect violations of the charter, to 
arrest the abuse of the privileges conferred, and preserve its 
interest. 

Did this fiscal agent show its fitness and claim to our 
confidence, in the transaction of the draft drawn on the 
French Government, for the first instalment of the indem-- 
nity payable under “the treaty of 1881, when it claimed 
damages, on its protest for non-payment, to the amount of 
about one hundred and sixty thousarl dollars, having, in 
the mean time, in its own hands, employed for its own 
benefit, a much larger amount of the money of the Govern- 
ment than that called for in the bill? In this instance, 
too, the bank pursued its usual course, by making itself the 
arbiter of its awn cause, withholding the funds of the Gov- 
ernment to the amount of its pretended claim, and not hav-- 
ing paid them over to the present day. 

Sir, I ask, can an institution be a safe and proper fiscal 
agent, which has so repeatedly and recklessly violated the 
terms of its charter, defied and disobeyed the orders of the 
Government, and manifested its subordination to no law 
but its own capricious will? Can that depository be safe, 
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ds of the Government when de” 


which ‘withholds the fun 


moaned, assumes the right to determine the extent of its. 


. awn liabilities, and arrogates. the power ‘to see the laws 
he exclusion of the Chief Magis- 


faithfully. executed,” to t 
trate, the constitutional organ, charged with that duty? On 
of the bank might have re- 


the samé principle, the directors 
fused the payment of money, under circumstances of the 
greatest possible emergency. They might have-differed in 
opinion with the constituted authoritics, in regard to the 
policy or justness of a war, or have determined that it had 
been unconstitutionally waged, and withlreld the means of 
carrying it on. Admit the tight of any fiscal agent to judge 
when it is proper to pay over the funds of the Government, 
‘though ordered and required by the proper organ of the 
Executive, and you at once place them beyond its control, 
whatever may be the exigency. 
Even now, as I have been recently informed, the officers 


of the bank refused to furnish the Secretary of the Trea- | 


sury detailed statements of the management of the stock, 
one-fifth of which belongs to the Government, tin direct 
violation. of the fifteenth fundamental article of the corpo- 
ration. 
condition of its interest, amounting to seven millions of dof- 
lars. 
notes of this institution (perhaps equal t 
$8,000,000) are now in circulation, havin 
ed, been reissued since the expiration of the charter. 

I beg gentlemen, who imagine a majority of the people 
are favorable to the establishment of a national bank, to re- 
collect that these transactions are too recent, and have made 
too deep ati.improssion on the public mind to be so soon 
forgotten. ‘The intelligent freemen of this country can 
never forget the panic of 1834, when, inthe midst of pros- 
perity, and in a state of profound peace, the late bank and 
its friends left no effort u 
country, from Maine to New Orleans,’ for the purpose of 
extorting from their fears what was condemned by their 
judgment—a recharter. ‘Those of the West and Southwest, 


g, as it is belicv- 


Ī am sure, can never cease to renfember the treatment they , 


received at the period alluded to, when, after inordinate cX- 
pansions of its accommodations for some time preceding, it 
began suddenly to curtail about the month of August, 1833, 
and, by the month of March following, had withdrawn 
from its branches in the valley of the Mississippi about three 
millions ‘and a half of dollars; and, of this enormous sum, 
nearly one million of dollars was withdrawn from the branch 


of the city of New Orleans alone, the great emporium of | 


all that fertile region. 
been so inauspicious to the interests of the inhabitants in 


that quarter of the Union, for so sudden and large a coun- | 


traction of accommodations. It was the market season for 
all the products of the West, and the great staple of the 
South; and such a step was calculated to produce, and 
doubtless did have, most injurious effects on prices generally. 
But, sir, the intelligent and hardy yeomanry of that great 
region could neither be cajoled nor terrified into aequies- 
cence. Appreciating their constitutional liberty as above 
all price, they resisted all the machinations by Which they 
were sought to be influenced or controlled, with a degree 
of inflexibility and oral firmness which would have done 
honor to any age or any country. 

‘Judging from the experience of the past, it seems to be 


Among thé unfortunate and most reprehensible characteris- i 


ties. of these great:moneyed corporations, to intermeddle 
with the political affairs of the country. We have the high 
authority of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crax,] who 
was also a member of the Senate in 1811, that the old 
Bank of the United States was obnoxious to this. charge. 
In his able and eloquent speech, delivered on that occasion 
against the bank, he made“ the imputation, on evidence 
which he declared satisfactory to himself, especially as re- 
garded the exercise of its influence in support of Jay's 


Thus the Government is denied information of the | p 


It is also understood thal a large amount of the ! 
o $7,000,000 or | 


_ | Sir, disguised as i 


ntried to agitate and convulse the | 


No period of the year could have | 


treaty. 
-States entered the arena of polities, almost without the ~ 
modestysto attempt concealment. Up to the year 1829, 
when the late President first intimated the inexpediency of 
rechartéring it, the sum paid for printing had not amounted: 
to a thousand dollars in any one year; and, in-some-years, 
had been less than two hundred. Immediately afterwards, 
however, thisitem of expenditure began rapidly to augment; 
and at the close of the year 1832, (according to the memorial 
of the Government directors, ) for the three and a half years 
preceding, the amouut paid for printing was about $100,000! 
One-fifth of this sum (being $20,000) was the money of 
the people, expended not for any legitimate object under 
the charter, but to prostrate the then administration, and 
bring into power another disposed to favor its designs, and 
perpetuate its existence. What inducement could have 
prompted a loan of more than $52,000 tF the two editors 
| of a widely circulating and influential political paper, against 
all the ordinary rules of banking, without endorsers, and a 
portion of it payable in five annual instalments? What- 
ever may have been the motive, the effect was soon ap- 
arent. For a long period before this “ fair business trans- 
! action,” the paper alluded to had been. ** warmly, opposed” 
| to the bank; a few days afterwards, it became its apologist, 
and then its friend. ‘These things cannot, ought not, to 
| be forgotten. 


t may be, the real issue is, bank or no 
i bank ?. Whether, after all the experience we have*had, we 
shall renew the “experiment” of a great national bank, with 
capital and power sufficient to control the numerous State 
institutions, and regulate the currency of our whole coun- 
try? Ay, sir, to control and regulate the Government 
! itself. And what reason have we to suppose that another 
| institution, with like powers and privileges, would not be 
equally obnoxious? Have we any assurance that human 
į nature has changed in all its principles and propensities 7 
| Has man, within the short period of one or two years, be 
i come less avaricious, less corrupt, or less ambitious of pow- 
cr? If gentlemen say we can impose new or additional 
| yestrictions—I ask, of what avail will it be? ‘Phe charter 
made the late bank the fiscal agent of the Government ; 
yet, instead of subordination and obedience, we have seen 
it seeking to control its principal, and violating its com- 
mands. The charter expressly declared, ‘‘it should not 
be at liberty to purchase any public debt whatsoever 3” yet 
we have seen it, secretly, and in opposition to the instruc- 
i ions of the Secretary of the. Treasury, purchasing a por- 


| tion of the public deht, in the form of three per cent stocks. 
, By the charter, it was bound, ‘whenever required,” to 
‘give the necessary facilities for transferring the public 
| funds from place to place ;” yet, it refused to transfer th 
i plac place ;” yet, ransfer the 
| funds of the Government to the Girard bank. But Į will 
| not fatigue the Senate, by reciting further evidences of its 
total disregard of all the restrictions imposed by the charter 
on the late bank... It managed to elude the most efficient 
means provided to, insure a revocation of its charter, on the 
ground of its violation, by refuing, as before shown, to sub- 
mit to an examination of the committee of the House of 
; Representatives, and has proved, most conclusively, that a 

moneyed corporation can be restrained by no compact, how- 
ever solemn, by no penalties, however severe. 

Sir, the power and irresponsibility of such an institution 
were properly understood and deprecated, on the attempt, 
in 1811, to renewsthe charter of the first Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. The honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray,] to whom I have before alluded, in reference to the 
capital then contemplated, much smaller, it may be pres- 
umed, than would now be satisfactory, then asked“ may 
not the time arive, when the concentration of sùch a vast 
portion of the circulating. medium of the country in the 
hands of any corporation, will be dangerous to our liberties}, 
By whom is this immense power wielded? By a bods, 
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who, in derogation of the great principle of all our institu- 

tions-—responsibility to the ‘people—is amenable only to a 

few stockholders, and they chiefly foreigners.” The dis- 
tinguished gentleman also alluded, on that occasion, with 
great force, to the dangerous potency of such an institution 
in times of domestic or foreign war. How much more ap- 
palling ‘would be the power deprecated, if, in addition to 
the vast concentration of individual capital, which would 
now be expected, it-should also become, as desired, the de- 
pository of all the treasure of the Government, and. its 
fiscal agent! i i 

Gentlemen have ascribed to a national bank an efficiency 
and infallibility, which are not supported by past expe- 
rience. Neither of the institutions chartered by Congress, 
was in operation in. time of war with any foreign Power. 
Whether, under such circumstances, they would have liad 

the ability to sustain themselves, cannot now be determined. 
We know, however, that, in the early period of the late 
bank, it became much embarrassed, was in great danger of 
stopping payment, and was only extricated by the great 
sagacity and financial skill of Mr. Cheves. We have seen 
the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, with as much 
capital, and, as it is alleged, ‘a better charter than it had 
from this Government, sink under the pressure of the times, 
in common with similar institutions throughout the coun- 
try. It is known, too, that the bank of England, with its 
immense capital, and all the favor that could be conferred 
by that powerful Government, was unable to sustain it- 
self during a period of war; and actually suspended specie 
payments for more than twenty years. From these facts, 
we are not authorized to conclude that a similar national 
institution inthis country would be able to afford the Gov- 
ernment, or the people, a sound currency, or the necessary 
fiscal aid, in the time of our greatest need. 

Tn regard to the passage of the bill under consideration, 
we are met, by gentlemen opposed to it, with the objection 
that it is ‘fanother experiment.” Tt is true, sir, that the 
collection, safe keeping, and disbursement of the public 
revenue, exclusively through the officers and agents. of the 
Government, has not beon sufficiently practised in this 
country to give it the sanction of our own experience. But 
though it may be new here, it is not so in some of the 
most enlightened Governments of the world. It has been 
long tried with success in England and France. In the 
former, tho public revenue is gathered from the people by a 
class of officers called collectors and distributers of stamps. 
When se collected, it is paid over to a superior class of 
officers called receivers general, by whom it is paid into 
the Exchequer; where nothing is received but cash, or 
what is: by law recognised as such. The-funds thus re- 
ceived are kept in the Exchequer, and disbursed by the 
officers of the Treasury. ‘This system has been so long 
pursued in England, where they have a national bank, 
that it must be regarded as the highest eviderice of its suc- 
cessful operation. In France a similar practice prevails. 
There, too, the taxes of different kinds are collected by 
local officers, in specie, or Government drafts, which are 
deemed equivalent, and paid over tọ creditors, or local 
paymasters or receivers, The residue is remitted to Paris 
under direction of a proper officer, and there kept in Ex- 
chequer chests. Tt appears then, sir, if this be an ‘‘ex- 
periment,” it has been well tried; and, gs the highest evi- 
dence of its approval, it is still continued by Goveraments 
having the full advantage of all the lights of experience 
If it has been successful with them, it is not unreasonable 
to conclude it will eventuate in like manner here. 

The provisions of the bill, now on its passage, Mr. Pres- 
ident, embrace every guard and guaranty for the security 
of the public treasure, and its honest and faithful disburse- 
ment, which could be devised. Under them, I believe, 
these desirable objects will be accomplished. . With these 
views of this important measure, I feel bound to give it my 
support. 


[In the course of his remarks, Mr. Cray, of Alabama, 
alluded to the argument of Mr. Cray, of Kentucky, that 
the charter of a national bank and the _permanency of the 
Union were identified; and also remarked ‘on the declara- 
tion made by the distinguished Senator from “Kentucky, 
[Mr. Cray,] shortly after the removal of the deposites, 
(made in Philadelphia,) that “we were in the midst of-a 
revolution.” He also spoke of declarations made in news- 
papers, and elsewhere, that the deposites must be restored, 
or a revolution was at hand; and that matters went so far, 
according to the accounts of the newspapers, that two 
members of Congress addressed the mob at Baltimore on 
Sunday ; and, as he understood it, one of those members 
had-said, by way of apology, that there were no Sabbaths 
in revolutionary times. } 

When Mr. Cray, of Alabama, concluded his speech— 

Mr. WEBSTER rose, and said that perhaps he ought 
to feel obliged to the member from Alabama for his quota- 
tion and adoption of a report, wholly without foundation, 
which hed been circulated in the newspapers. several years 
ago. ‘That report was, that at a meeting of many citizens 
on a Sunday in Baltimore, at the time of the excitement in 
the country, created by the withdrawing of the deposites, 
he had said that there were no Sabbaths in revolutionary 
times. That, sir, (said Mr. Wensrer,) was a vile false- 
hood and slander. I never said any such thing either then 
or at any other time. Having been home, on indispensa- 
ble business, I was hastening back to my seat here to vote 
on very important measures then pending, and in regard to 
which friends had written to me to lose no time. When 
I arrived in Baltimore, on a Sunday evening, being in com- 
pany with the distinguished and honorajgfe gentleman who 
represented, at that time, the city of Philadelphia in the 
other House of Congress, we found, on landing from the 
boat, and repairing to thé hotel, a collection of people, as- 
sembled without our procurement or knowledge. We each 
addressed a few observations to them on the absorbing pub- 
lie topics which had drawn thera together ; and this we felt 
bound to do out of respect to them, and as the -readiest 
mode of restoring to the day the quiet and repose which are 
so important to its proper observance. But no such lan- 
guage and no such sentiment as the member has quoted or 
alluded to to-day escaped from either of.us. F should not, : 
of course, have noticed in my place here the original slan- 
der if it had not been alluded to by others. ; 

Mr. CLAY rejoined that he believed, whatever might 
be the character of the report, it had emanated from news- 
papers which supported the correctness of the geutleman’s 
position; that he spoke from the newspaper account, which 
he had never before heard controverted, 

Mr. WEBSTER said he pronounced the whole story a 
vile slander, whether reported of himself or his friend. 
Neither of us, sir, (said Mr. Wensrrn) expressed any 
such sentiment, nor any thing like it. ‘The whole matter 
was original and unmixed calumny. i 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, in reply, stated that, if it was 
a mistake or a calumny, it proceeded entirely from the pa- 
pers in favor of the political principles advocated by Mr. 
W, and it had not proceeded from, or been circulated in, 
papers of the other side. This was the first time he had 
heard it contradicted ;.and, hearing it from such a source, 
he was satisfied he must have been misinforméd. 

Mr. SOUTHARD then addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and went into.a full and close examination 
of the particulars of the bill. He objected to the plan of 
giving the Secretary the power of ordering the public mo- 
nev to be retained by any officer he pleased, and to pay it 
out to whomsoever he pleased. It would be a system of 
favoritism. He thought the bill an imposition upon. the 
country, as to the. section relating to the expenses. Tn- 
stead of costing. $60,000, as the Government estimated it, 
it would cost $600,000, Any amount of money might be 
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taken for the expenses of this scheme, which the Secretary 
might be pleased to take. There was no limitation to him; 
‘Ne only télls the country that perhaps, and he thinks, it will 
not cost more than $60,000;. but, whatever it may cost, or 
he may please to make it cost, he is by the bill empowered 
to expend as much as he thinks proper. Mr. S. contended 
that, down to this. day, such an appropriation had never 
been. made, in-all-the action of this Government. Jéffér- 
son would never have sanctioned such a plan. 
~~ Mr. S. then ‘strongly objected to the plan in the bill of 
appointing examiners, who were to ride about the country 
from place to place, to have any salary the Secretary chose 
to give them—their ten or twenty dollars a day. Mr. S. 
contended that this was a frightful plan for putting into the 
hands of the President a band of well-paid hirelings, a 
trained band, well fattened by the people’s money, who 
were to ride about and perform great services—and who 
can tell what services ?—for a party, and for any party in 
power. Mr. S. then went on to examine the merits of the 
bill as an experiment, and next as to the establishing two 
currencies, which he vehemently deprecated. He thought 
the bill would establish a tremendous system of tyranny. 
Mr. S. having concluded his remarks, 

The question was put on the passage of the bill, and de- 
cided in the affirmative hy the following vote : 

Yuas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King 

of Alabama, Linn, Lyon, Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Sinith of Connecticut, Strange, 
Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—26. 
Naxs—-Messts. Bayard, Black, Clay of Kentacky, 
Clayton, Crittenifén, Davis, Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, 
McKean, Nicholas, Prentiss, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, 
‘Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, White—20. 

So the bill was passed, and sefit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for concurrence. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama, again alluded to the Sunday 
affair, and produced the tenth volume, part second, of Gales 
and Seaton’s Register of Debates of 1833-4, and, with the 
leave of the Senate, read the following report of Mr. Wer- 
STER’s own account of the affair alluded to, just after his 

“return from Baltimore; having premised that, from the 
statement of the Senator from Massachusetts, no man 
would have supposed that any.such remark had been made 
on the occasion by any one: 

i“ Mr. Wensrer said that he was very sorry to be com- 
pelled to rise again on this subject. But circumstances had 
come within his own knowledge which he deemed it neces- 
sary to mention, When he arrived at Philadelphia, on his 
return to Washington, he received information of the very 
extraordinary communication sent by the President to the 
Senate; and certainly all that he conversed with, viewed it 

| With the utmost alarm and disapprobation. When he ar- 
rived. at Baltimore, he found multitudes of: people in the 
streets, certainly not assembled in a riotous manner, but 
evincing a deep state of feeling from some great cause. 
When the boat arrived at the wharf, a gentleman came 
forward and introduced one venerable man, who addressed 
him by saying, “I am a member of the Presbyterian 
church; and you may be surprised to see me in the crowd 
on such a day ; but I remember that we had no Sabbaths in 
revolutionary times to interfere with our duty to our coun- 
try. We know that cur liberties are in danger; and we 

“come down to you for the purpose of making you acquaint. 
ed with our true situation, and to ask what we are to de- 
pend on.” 

Having read this extract from Mr. WEBSTER account in 
the Senate, just after his return from Baltimore— 

Mr. C, said -hé was willing to submit it to the Senate 

how far the declatation of. the Senator from Massachusetts 


~that he had heard no such remark as the one mentioned 
_ atthe Baltimore Sabbath Meeting—was correct. 


a 


Mr- WEBSTER replied that he certainly did not make 
any personal imputation against the Senator from Alabama, 
in what he had before stated, but against the newspaper 
report. : * oo 
_ Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, rejoined, that he (Mr. c.) 
certainly did not understand the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. W.) as so intending, or he should have tteated 
him very differently from what he did on the occasion. 

‘the Senate, then, on motion of Mr. TIPTON, went 
into executive business, and then adjourned. 


Tuunspay, OCTOBER 5. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Mr. PRENTISS presented the petition of a number of 
women of Townshend, Vermont, praying for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and the slave trade’ 
in the United States ; and, also, four petitions frors inhab- 
itants and legal voters of Vershire, Vermont, praying Cons 
gress to abolish slavery and the slave trade in all the Terri- 
tories of the United states; to regulate the commerce of 
slaves among the several States so that it may be immedi- 
ately prohibited; not to admit any new State into the Union, 
whose Constitution tolerates domestic slavery ; and to abol- 
ish slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. PRESTON objecting to the reception of the above 
memorials on slavery and the slave trade— 

Mr. KING, of Alabama; moved to lay the question of - 
their reception on the table: which was done accordingly. 
So the memorials were not received. f 

On motion of Mr. LINN, it was 

Resolved, that when the Senate adjowrn, it adjourn ta 
meet on Monday next. 


ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 


The bill to regulate the fees of district attorneys for the 
renewal of revenue bonds, came up in its order, but was 
again laid on the table, on account of the absence of the 
chairman of the committee by whom it was reported. 

On motion of Mr. LINN, the Senate then adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Monpay, Ocroner 9. 
EXPRESS MAIL POSTAGE. 


Mr. GRUNDY moved to take up the joint resolution, 
reported from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, in relation to the payment in advance on all letters 
sent by express mail. Mr. G. went into an explanation of 
the necessity there was for an immediate action on the mea- 
sure. The express mail was of recent origin, and was au- 
thorized under an act of Congress, passed some three years 
since. It was introduced by the Postmaster General, with 
a view to afford facilities to merchants and men of business, 
for which advantage the law authorized the. payment of 
treble postage. There were persons who were ignorant of- 
the object of the mail, they had sent many letters of no. 
importancé, either to themselves. or others, which Jetters 
were not taken out of the office, but returned as dead letters 
to the great diminution®of the revenue. ‘There were others 
again, who from mischief or sport, had also sent numerous 
letters by this conveyance ; and the object of the resolution 
was to prevent in future all such occurrences, by requiring 
the money in advance. Mr. G+ had consulted the Posta 
master General, as to whether he could not make the ar- 
rangement without the intervention of the laws; but as that 
officer appears to think the passage of an act necessary to 
enforce the measure, the bill before the Senate had been 
resorted to. ` ; ` 

Mr. KNIGHT expressed himself as unfriendly to ‘the 
system of express mail, as calculated: to afford facilities to 
the: rich, which the poor could not avail themselves of; 
and besides that the railroads of the country yielded advan. 
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tages, in point of speed, beyond any express that could be 
arranged. k 
“Mr, GRUNDY. did not intend to defend the system ; it 
had been created by laws, and must be repealed by laws, 
before it could. be stopped.” The object now was to prevent 
the abuse of the system,-by providing against the aceumu- 
lation of dead letters, which would: effectually be done by 
requiring. the postage in advance in all instances. i 
he resolution was then ordered to be read a third time. 
[The resolution was subsequently read a third time, 
passed, and sent to the Hotse of Representatives. 


> ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 


Mr. GRUNDY moved to take up the bill regulating the 
fees of. district attorneys; which was agreed to. 

Mr. TALLMADGE offered a modification of the amend- 
ment, offered by Mr. Crarroy last week, when the bill 
was under discussion, which was accepted, and the amend- 
ment as modified agreed to. . 

The amendment. provides a second section to the bill, 
and reads.as follows : 

Sec. 2, And be tt further enucted, That no fee shall 
accrue to any district attorney on “any: bond teft with him 
for collection, or in.any suit commenced on any bond, for 
the renewal of which provision is made by Jaw, unless the 
party or parties shall neglect to apply for such renewal for 
more than twenty days after the maturity of such bond, 

The dmendment.offered by Mr. Buenanan at a prior 
discussion of the bill, viz: to strike out the the word “five,” 
in the Sth line, and insert ‘for all bonds exceeding $500, 
four dollars, and for all bonds of and ander that sum, zwo 
dollars be allowed,” was agreed to, 

Mr. CLAY (of Ky.) thought<the original bill was im- 
proved by the amendment of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Buenawany] but still the amount of compen- 
sation was in his opinion far beyond the service rendered. 
If, ‘as. had been stated the other day, there were upwards 
of four thousand bonds to:be renewed, ought so enormous 
a sum as would-acerue, be allowed to the district attorneys, 
when all the labor would be performed in less than three 
months? What, asked Mr. O., is the service in these 
eases? the bonds are all printed, and have merely to be 
filled up with the. signatures, and he would undertake to 
say, that he, or any business man could fill five hundred 
bonds ina day. Why have the original bonds taken by 
the collector, and order them to be renewed by the district 
atlorney ? Was not the’ collector better qualified, from 
his intimate knowledge of merchants and mercantile aflairs, 
to do: the uty? He had not.examined the laws very 
closely lately, but. he- believed “the. collector. was, allowed 
forty or sixty cents for the duty.: Why. not then. continue 
it with bim at the same price? Wasit right, -was it rea- 
sonable, to take the duty from the-collector, to give it to the 
attorney, at the vast increase of expense, at times like the 
present, when the mercantile interests of the country were 
so prostrate? Mr. C. then moved to strike out all after 
section. Ist, and. insert “That in all cases of extension of 
the time of payment of bonds given for duties on imports, 
it shall be according to such directions as may be given by 
the Secretary, of the ‘Treasury, and the extension of pay- 
ment of the-old bond, or the taking of a new bond, shall 
be by the ‘respective collectors, subject to no other charge 
than such as maybe legally receivable on the taking of the 
original bond, upon the entry of merchandise.” ~ 

According to my amendment (said Mr. ©.) the direction 
of the matter will be left with the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury; and hence there cart be no difficulty in passing over 
instructions to the collectors; and the effect of the laws 
will then be to keep the bonds with the collector. 

My, BUCHANAN said he felt very little interest in the 
matter, other than a strong desire to see the same justice 
done tọ the district attorneys that he would desiié done to 
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all mankind. He had sfated the other day, on what he 
deemed. very good authority, that three-fourths of the dis- 
trict attorneys of the United States had never made any 
charge whatever, because they did not know what to charge, 
or what allowance was granted for such duty. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] said that he could fill up 
five hundred bonds in a day. “Mr. B. was aware that the 
gentleman did business very rapidly, but that would exceed 
the powers of any man in that or any other public body. 
Mr. B. had been told by a gentleman of truth, that he had 
been engaged from morning until night for a whole month 
in taking about four hundred bonds. Mr. B. said he would 
be very sorry to take the responsibilities annexed to the 
duties; the condition of the parties was to be inquired ints ; 
the sureties have to be looked to, and he did not think the 
amendments as offered by himself to graduate the price, so’ 
as to allow two dollars for all bonds of and under five bhun- 


‘dred dollars, and four dollars for all above that sum, would 


be unreasonable. , 

If the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky pre- 
vailed, what would be done with all the past cases, where 
the attorneys had never received a cent nor made a charge, 
because they did not know what to charge? Again, the 
bonds would. have to be re-transferred from the attorriey’s 
hands to those of the-collcctor. In his opinion, it was 
bettor to let the law stand as it was, and let the district 
attorneys retain the bonds and hold those officers responsible, 
and allow them a fair compensation. see 

Mr. CLAY asked why, if the labor be the same in all 
cases, four dollars shouid be exacted for one bond and two 
dollars for another? If the gentleman alluded to by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania did occupy his time for a month 
in the taking oř three or four hundred bonds, the price at 
three dollars even would give him a sum superior to that 
of any officer under the Government, save the President. 
Mr, Č. said he would undertake to maintain that five hun- 
dred bonds could be filled up im one day, and the best mode 
was to retain the whole business in the hands of. the cot- 
lector. : = ats 

Mr. WEBSTER said the question bad arisen, how came 
the bonds in the hands of the district attorney? The laws 
made it the duty of the collector to tum over all bonds not 
paid at maturity to the district attorney for suit; apd hence, 
if the bonds had to be renewed, it would be done at the 
attorney’s ofice, where the fees were claimed under the 
practice of the New York courts. In tho present case, 
where an act of clemency of Congress extended the tume 
on these bonds, the collector was undoubtedly the best 
judge of the matter from his long acquaintance with, and 
intimate. knowledge of, the merchants ; ‘besides’ the duties. 
were merely clerical, and the parties, he took it for granted, 
were in most instances the same.. in the present relaxed 
state of business, there was plenty of aid in the custom- 
house for all the duties that would be required. , 

Mr. TALLMADGE oxpressed his intention of voting 
for the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky¢[My- 
Cray, ] avd in so doing, he conceived no injustice would 
be done to the district attorneys. If the Government allow- 
ed tìfe renewal, there was no necessity for the bonds to be 
sent to the distriet attorney, and that officer ought not in 
justice to claim any thing, unless put in his hånds for suit. 

Mr. CALHOUN was averse to any charge.on the parties, 
or subjecting the Government to any. - 

Mr. GRUNDY was anxious that the law remain undiz~ 
turbed. With regard to compensation, he did not pretead 
to be a very correct judge. . He was aware that, in a place 
like New York, where there was so much business, a fee, 
ever so moderate, would ‘amount to a very: considerabls ‘sum 
of motiey. In one place, then, it might be too much; in 
another top small: It was necessary, he thought, to.allow 
as much as would secure the services of a faithful and comi- 
petent agent. “The moment a bond became due, it was 
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hayided over to the district attorney for suit; on that head | taken on the recommitment, when there appeared: Yeas 15, 
the law was imperative. The collector then took the attor- nays. 26, as follows : k eee 
ney’s receipt for the bonds. ` Would it not be better to let |” Yzas—Messrs. Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, 
the law remain as it is, and:allow what was right and proper | Hubbard, King of Georgia, McKean, Nicholas, Niles, 
tò a competent. person, than, by altering it, run the risk of | Norvell, Robinson, Strange, Walker, Wall, Wright, 
disordering the whole’ manner of keeping the books of the | Young—15. : 
custom-house tos: | Nays—Measrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, Calhoun, 
Mr. CRITTENDEN said it struck him that the district Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Grundy, Kent, 
attorney was entitled: to no compensation under the law; | King of Alabama, Knight, Pierce, Prentiss, Roane, Rob- 
that the whole was a mere lawless and unwarrantable ex- | bins, Ruggles, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Tndiana, 
action of fees. : Mr. C. read the law of the United States, | Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Webster, White, 
and said that the charge, was nothing more’ nor less than | Williams—26, i 
extortion. : The question was then taken on agreeing with the seve- 
Mr. GRUNDY said, on this head the district attorney of | ral amendments as adopted in Committee of the Whole, 
New York had taken the opinion of the most eminent law- | and carried. ‘The bill being reported as amended, was or- 
yers, and the fees had been*taxed under the supervision of | dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
Chancellor Kent; and hence the district attorney had neither A message was received from the House of Representa- 
violated law nor usage. Mr. G. did not wish to spend | tives, stating that it had passed a bill to continue in force 
farther time in the discussion. He was of opinion that the | certain acts passed at the last session. 
party benefited ought to pay the expense ; and where it Mr. GRUNDY moved to take up the bill, and explained 
was fixed at so low a rate as two dollars on bonds of five | the necessity there was for its immediate passage. Some 
hundred, ` there could be no reasonable ground for com-,| laws had been passed at the last session which were to con- 
plaint. tinue in force to the close of the ensuing session. The 
Mr. TALLMADGE explained that the fees charged by | present being an extra session, and unlooked for at the time, 
the district attorneys were the regular taxed fees. If abond | rendered necessary the adoption of this measure. 


placed in his hands for suit were paid by the parties, the ‘This bill, having had its three several readings, was final- 
attorney would still be entitled to his fee under the usage | ly passed. ` i E 


of the courts of New York. Unless placed in his hands 
for collection, no charge was made; but by the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, you would give him 
as. much for the renewal as he would be entitled to under | [The object of the bill, in part, requires cash payment 


the tax cost. | of duties when the goods are withdrawn from the public 
Mr. WRIGHT would vote against the amendment of the | store. ] 


WAREHOUSE BILL. . 
Mr. WRIGHT moved to take up the bill authorizing 
the deposite of merchandise in the public stores. 


Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray.] Every bond not Mr. KING, of Alabama, thought it would be better to 
paid at. maturity. was immediately handed over to the dis- postpone the bill, particularly, as from all appearances just 
trict attorney for suit. It was not the mere extension of | now, there would be no chance of its passing the other 
time.that officer had to look to, but in giving that time to | body this session; and, as there was a great diversity of 
see that the bonds be made perfectly secure. opinion involved, he thought it better to postpone it until 
had taken place in the commercial relations of the city of | the first Monday in December next. 

New York, and much and fearful responsibility would ne- Mr. CALHOUN agreed with the Senator from Ala- 
cessarily be incurred; and hence it was our interest to | bama, that it was better to postpone it tothe period named, 
charge some officer with the duty that would feel his respon- | when it could he fully acted on, and all its features mature- 
ly considered. He was not prepared at this time to enter 


sibility. to the Treasury. Mr. W. thought if $4 were al- 
„~ lowed on'the larger bonds, and $2 on the smaller denomi- | on any discussion, and he was aware that there was.a great 
diversity of opinion on the subject. . 


nation, it would be imposing no burden on the mercantile 
community. : ; Mr. WRIGHT did not suppose there would have been 
The question was then taken on Mr. Ci any objection to taking up the bill, neither. was he awdre 
by yeas aud nays, when there appeare of any diversity of opinion in relation to it. So far as he 
-< it 18, as follows: was concerned, he was perfectly willing for the Senate to 
Y ras—Messrs, Bayard, Black, take its own course. The measure had been pressed on 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, his consideration by the parties interested. ‘He felt pur- 
las, Prentiss, Roane, ‘Robbin suaded, if the bill were fully examined, that it would not 
Southard, Spence, Strange, be found objectionable in any shape. a 
White—22. ; The question being taken. on the adoption of Mr. 
; Nays—Messrs:. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of Ala- | Wrrewr’s motion, there. appeared for it 20, against it 7, 
vama, Fulton, Grandy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Niles, | The bill was accordingly. taken up for consideration. 
Norvell, Pierce, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Walker, Mr. BUCHANAN moved to amend the bill by insert- 
Wall, W illiams, Wright, Young—1s. ing, after the last clause, ** Provided, That the existing 
Mr, GRUN DY said he would now be compelled to vote | laws, permitting the landing and delivery of railroad iron, 
against the bill, because it left the fees of. the district attor- imported for tho purpose of being permanently laid down 
ney of New York precisely where they were, and made pro- | on railroads and inclined planes, shall be and remain in full 
vision for no others save the district attorney of Alabama, | force, any -thing in this act to the contrary notwithstand- 
; Mr. BUCHANAN said he could not vote for the bill in | ings? which amendment was agreed to. 
its present shape, because he thoughtit would exclude those Mr. CLAY said, when this bill was last up, he had ex- 
district attorneys who had already done business to avery. | pressed himself in favor of that provision, the object of 
considerable extent, He would, therefore, move to recom- i which was the abolition of credit, because he thought thet 
mit the bill tothe committee, « with instructions to pro- | would he favorable to the manufacturing interest; and he 
vide a reasonable compensation to district attorneys for ser- was still of that opinion. The events of the past summer 
vices which they have already rendered in extending the | had induced him to favor the entire abolition of ‘credit for 
bonds of the merchants?” and on this motion he asked for | duties. But he found himself encountered by. a measure 
the yeas and nays, © ee which he respected, and which he could not concur in vio- 
After some further desultory debate, the question was lating, and that was the compromise act of 1833, on ac- 


Greatchanges 


4X’s amendment, 
d—for it 22, against 


Calhoun, Clay of Ken- 
Kent, Knight, Morris, Nicho- 
s, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, 
Swift, Tallmadge, Webster, 


_ tion of the compact. 


might be Alka in every ‘other respect. 
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cont of which he did not feel at liberty to arrest credit till 
the period had arrived which was designated by that com- 
promise. 

Mr. ©. was disposed to adhere fully to the terms of that 
‘compromise, as he always.had been; and acting in confor- 
mity- to that rule, he should vote against that part of this 
bill’ which contravened the compromise. At the same 
‘time, he thought proper to say, if gentlemen of the South 
were disposed to violate the compromise, and if other gen- 
tlemen were willing to’ go with them, it would revive ail 
the discussions in relation to that great interest which 
would be affected by the infraction of the compromise: for, 
if Congress were not bound by that act, no individual could 
be. The responsibility of putting it aside, if it should be 
done, must rest on the Senate and the other House. At 
the last session some gentlemen showed themselves hostile 


_to it on some minor points; and if they abolished it in part, 


they might, on the same principle, abolish it wholly. If that 
part relating the payment of duties were violated, it 
Mr. C. would 
therefore vote against the abolition of the credit system at 
the present time. : 

Mr. CALHOUN thought the view taken by the Senator 
from Kentucky was correct. There was no subject that 
could be touched on which would excite greater contention ; 
and he submitted to the Senators on all sides whether 
there was any necessity for agitating this question now. 
If it met'the wishes of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance to have the bill passed without the clause which 
violated the compact, it might do very well; but if not, 
he would move to postpone the bill till the first Monday in 
December next. 

Mr. WRIGHT said the passage of this bill had been 
pressed upon his consideration by the mercantile communi- 
ty. According to the present law, the importer has to 
give his bond for a definite period, say six months, while 
the effect of the bill before them was to allow the merchan- 
disè to he warchoused; where it might remain three years, 
if they pleased, the merchant having no control of his pro- 
perty, and the Government no bond. He did not see how 
the bill could possibly conflict with the viows of gentlemen 
in relation to the compromise act, though he did not admit 
that act as a matter of right to the exefusion of all others. 

Mr. CLAY said he had not examined the bill very care- 
fully; but still he must contend that it would he a viola- 
Either there was an extension of 
credit beyond the time allowed, or a less credit was given. 
It was true, the merchant might keep his goods for three 
years in the warehouse; but then he might also remove 
them in three days, by which means he could always avail 
himself of an advantageous ‘state of the market. In one 
view of the matter there was more credit—in the other 
less; and in either case, it violated the principle on which 
the compromise act was founded; and on that ground he 
would be compelled to vote against it. 

Mr. WRIGHT asked Mr. Catnuoun to. withdraw his 
motion; which, having been acceded to, Mr. W. moved to 
postpone the further discussion, and make it the special 
order of the day for to-morrow. This motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the Senate went into 
Exccutive business; and, after some time spent therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Tvnspax, Ocronen 10. 
TREASURY NOTES. 


The bill authorizing an issue of Treasury notes was 
received from the House; and, being announced from the 
Chair, 

“Mr. WEBSTER remarked, that the Senate had sent a 
bill on this subject to the House, and the House had sent 
another here. When the former bill was before the Senate 


it was Mr. W.’s opinion that it was irregularly originated 
in the Senate, and he was much inclined to express that 
opinion, but forbore from a wish not to throw objections in 
the way of their own proceedings. All bills creating a 
charge upon the people, whether by a tax, or in any other 
way, ought, in his opinions, to originate in the other House. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had not made up his mind on 
this point, in relation to this bill; but it was his impres- 
sion that it did not come within the scope of the revenue 
bills, which were required by the constitution to originate 
in the other House. : 

Mr. WEBSTER replied, that if the gentleman woulg 
examine Blackstone, he would see as plain as light. that 
this was such a bill, according to the parliamentary con- 
struction and practice in England. 

The bill was then read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 
` The bill regulating the fees of district attorneys in the 
renewal of merchants’ bonds, received a third reading, and 
was finally passed, in the following words: : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That in all cases of extension of the time of payment 
of bonds given for duties on. imports, it shall be according 
to such directions as may be given by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury ; and the extension of payment of the old bond, 
or the taking of a new bond, shall be by the respective col- 
lectors, subject to no other charge than such as may be le- 
gally receivable on the taking of the original bonds upon 
the entry of merchandise. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That no fee shall ac- 
crue to any district attorney on any bond left with him for 
collection, or in a suit commenced on any bond for the re- 
newal of which provision is made by law, unless the party 
or parties shall neglect to apply for such renewal for more 
than twenty days after the maturity of such bond. 


WAREHOUSE BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill autho. 
rizing the deposite of merchandise in the public stores, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had not given the bill so tho- 
rough an examination as he could desire ; but, as far as hig 
vote was concerned, he would be happy to give it, if certain 
objections could be removed relating to the compromise 
bill, respecting which he had felt, and should still feel, a 
difficulty. It was important, he said, that that act should 
remain undisturbed, till its objects should have-been-accom- 
plished in 1842; and he should certainly not disturb it. 
With a view to remove the difficulty on this point, he of- 
ferred a proviso to be annexed to the first section of the bill, 
which, he said, would remove all the difficulty as far as it 
related to Southern interests ; and he would then cheerful- 
ly give the bill his vote, provided gentlemen who repre- 
sented the manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
North were satisfied with the bill. 

The whole effect of this proviso was to leave it. optional 
with the importer either to avail himself of the provisions 
of this bill, or to refuse and conform to existing laws. 
The choice, however, was required to be made before the 
goods should he deposited in the public stores., 

Mr. WRIGHT expressed himself in favor of the amend- 
ment. ; g . 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, objected to this proviso, as 
giving too much latitude to commercial operations, to the 
injury of the domestic trade and manufactures. Mischief 
had formerly been done to these interests, by throwing in 
large quantities of foreign goods to giut the market. This 
store-house provision, he urged, would furnish the means 
of having such goods always at hand, to. throw into the 
market for this purpose; the danger, therefore, would be 
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both greater and nearer. He objected to the idea of gen- 
tlemen representing any particular interest.to the injury of 
others; and he was altogether willing to fayor the mer- 
cautile interest so far as'he could doso without injury to 
others. But a8 this bill would give facilities to foreign 
merchants and ‘manufacturers, which might be injurious 
to: our own, and asit ‘came in collision with the com- 
promise, he was unwilling that it should become a law till 
they should know the views and wishes of those whose 
interests would be most affected by its passage. With a 
view to this, Mr. C. moved to postpone the bill till the first 
Monday in December next. 

` Mr. CALHOUN repeated his declaration, that he did 
not present this amendment as an exclusive representative 
of.the South, ‘without regard to the interests of other sec- 
tions of. the Union ; but there were able and intelligent gens 
tlemen now present, particularly representing those sections, 
and-he: would-go for the bill when amended, only on the 
condition that it should be agreeable to them. í 

Mr. NILES expressed his objections to the credit sys- 
tem, especially foreign credit, which he thought had been 
the primary cause of the present difficulties of the country. 
‘The warehouse system, however, he regarded not as strictly 
an extension of credit, because the goods remained on 
hand, and could not be used as capital. He was, there- 
fore, in favor of the bill, though he regarded the amend- 
ment as extending rather too much favor to the importing 
interest. i 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed the ‘belief that every mer- 
chant would avail himself, as far as practitable, of the pro- 
visions of the existing laws, without reference to this bill, 
should it become a law; and as there was little chance of 
this bill passing at. the present session, and as it might ex- 
pose the revenue, without careful provision for its security, 
Mr. W. thought it best that the bill should be postponed, 
though he was extremely favorable to the objects embraced 
by its provisions. . 

Mr. KNIGHT said the mercantile and manufacturing 
section of the country which he represented, complained of 
nothing so much as the fluctuations of an unsteady mar- 
ket, which occasioned them much difficulty in carrying on 
their-busitiess. “As it appeared that this bill rather tended to 
producé ‘euch unsteadiness ; as Mr. K. had not examined it 
as fully as he desired ; and as there was little prospect of its 
passing the other House at this session, he hoped it would 
be postponed to the ensuing session, 

The question on Mr. Cxax’s motion to postpone the bill 
was then put, and decided in the negative, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs, Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Kent, Knight, McKean, Rives, Robbins, 
Smith of Indiana, Southard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
‘Webster, White, Williams—17,. 

Nays—Measis.. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of 
Alabama, Fulton, Grandy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Roane, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, 
Wall, Wright, Young-—22. 

The question was then taken on the amendment offered 
by Mr. Carnoux, and decided in the negative as follows: 

Yeas-—-Messrs. Allen, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Folton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alahama, King: of 
Georgia, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Walker, White, 
Wright, Young—14. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Buchansn, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, “Crittenden, Kent, Knight, Lyon, McKean, 
Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Robbins, Smith of Indi- 


ana, Southard, Strange, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wall, 


Webster, Williams—23. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, then said: This is a new 
system : no one can tell its results. Caution is necessary. 
We ought not to give the privilege of transporting goods 
from warehouse to warehouse, at the option cf the importer, 


according as he may watch the different markets. The. 
principle appeared to him bad, Mr. C: said; and, being 
quite novel in our commercial experience, ought not to be 
hastily adopted. Entertaining this view of the case, Mr.- 
C. would move to strike out the fifth section, by which 
such a power is conferred. This privilege might subse- 
quently be extended, if it should appear to be necessary. 
The effect now, however, would he, he thought, not de- 
void of hazard to the revenuc. The goods were to be de- 
posited in public stores, under control of both parties. 
Here even was hazard; but when the goods may be trans- 
powed from port to port, and no duty paid, the hazard 
would be infinitely increased ; therefore, he would move to 
strixe out this section of the bill. 

Mr. NORVELL thought that the effect of striking out 
that section would. be to make New York the exclusive 
depot for all imported goods in the United . States,:to the 
great disadvantage of other cities. £ 

Mr. CLAY. The importer can always guard against 
that. He can bring his goods to what port*he pleases. 

Mr. WRIGHT thought that it would be a severe meas- 
ure on all merchants of all cities, except those of New 
York. Most imports are made in the first instance to New 
York. This amendment would give no credit to the mer- 
chants of other places. 

The motion to strike out was then rejected. 

Mr. CLAY then moved a proviso, limiting the eight of 
transfer to one transfer only. For example, a Philadel- 
phia merchant, having imported goods at New York, may 
then have liberty to transfer them to Philadelphia, or, if he 
pleased,.to any other place, and there deposite them in the 
public warchouse ; but, after this one. transfer, no other 
transfer to be allowed; but if he wishes for his goods he 
must take them out and pay the duty. 

Mr. WRIGHT suggested that it would perhaps be bet- 
ter to lay the billon the table until to-morrow, to afford 
Mr. Cray time to prepare any amendments he might wish 
to make to the bill. 

Mr. CLAY said his chief objection to the first section 
was, that it enlarged the credit now given. He was de- 
sirous of amending this section, and would therefore avail 
himself of the suggestion of Mr. W., and moved that the 
bill be postponed until to-morrow; which was agreed to. 


ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 


Mr. WRIGHT reported, from the ‘Committee on Fi- — 
nance, to whom had heen referred the ¢¢' Treasury note 
bill’ from the House, the same bill as it came from the 
House without amendment. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, having requested the reading 
of the bill, to seein what respects it differed with the Senate 
bil which had been sent to the House— 

Mr. WRIGHT said the most.important difference in the 
bills was x provision authorizing: the issue of fifty dollar 
notes, instead of only one hundred dollar notes. The 
House had also added a clause permitting the re-issue of 
the notes when returned into the Treasury, and had limi- 
ted the time at which they should cease to be issued. 
Another addition was a clause to prevent the receivers 
from. profiting by the interest upon notes lying on their 
hands. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the bill by striking out 
fifty, and inserting one hundred. Mr. B. was entirely op- 
posed to the issue of Government money, or to the issue 
of continental money, or to the issue of assignats on the 
national domain, or to any thing bearing the shape, form, 
or appearance, of such currencies, Nothing but the im- 
mediate pressure of time, and the wants of the Treasury, 
could have induced him to vote for the issue of Treasury 
notes at all. 

He must oppose the reduction of the denomination from 
$100 notes to $50 notes. He feared this diminution migh 
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go.on, and the result would be to drive gold and silver out | character of a Government currency. All past experience 


of the country... The Bank of England had begun in this 
manner, first issuing for a large denomination, and then 
gradually comming down: to small notes. Mr, B.. con- 
cluded by asking for the yeas and nays on his amend- 
ment; : 

Mr, NORVELL remarked, that all the objections urged 
by the Senator from Missouri to the issue of notes of the 
denomination of fifty. dollars, applied with nearly equal 
force to the issue of notes ot the denomination of one hun- 
dred dollars. - As far as either could be considered a cur- | 
reney, one hundred dollar notes were as much a currency 
as fifty dollar notes, Bearing interest, however, he doubt- 
ed whether they did not possess more the character of a 
temporary loan than of a current circulating medium. One 
suggestion seemed not to have occurred to the Senator 
from Missouri. Many persons who emigrated to the West- | 
em country and settled there, desired to purchase forty | 
seres.of public land, Fifty dollars in a ‘Treasury note | 
would precisely pay for such a tract. In the absence of a 
specie. circulation, while the banks were in a state of sus- 
pension of specie payments, Treasury notes of that de- 
nomination, receivable at. the land offices, would prove a 
great convenience to the poorer purchasers of public lands, 
and would accelerate the settlement and improvement of 
the West. For these reasons, he should vote against the 
motion of the honorable Senator. 

Mr. BENTON replicd to Mr. Noryesr, but was in- 
audible in the reporter's gallery. 

Mr. NILES was opposed to the attempt to convert these 
notes into, a currency. 'Fhis was a loan, and ought so to 
be represented, . 

Mr. OLAY, of Kentucky, had been all along opposed 
te thie measure, and he saw nothing now to change that 
opinion, Mr. ©. would have been glad to aid the wants 
of the Treasury, but thought it might have been done bet- 
ter by suspending the action of many appropriations not 
so indispensably neeessary, rather than by resorting to a 
loai, Reduction, economy, retrenchment, had been re- 
commended by the President, and why not then pursued ? 
Mr, G.’s chief objection, however, was, that’ these notes 
were mere post notes, only differing from bank notes of 
that kind in giving the Secretary a power of fixing the in- 
terest as he pleases. 

It is, said Mr. C., a Government bank, issuing Govern- | 
ment bank notes; au experiment to set up a Government 
bank. Jt is, in point of fact, an incipient bank.. Now, if 
(Jovernment has the power to issue bank notes, and so to 
form indirectly and covertly a bank, how is it that it has 
not the power to. establish a national bank? What differ- 
ence is there between a great Government bank, with Mr. 
Woodbury as the great cashier, and a bank composed of a 
corporation of privato citizens? What difference is there, 
oxeept that the latter is better and safer, and more stable, 
and more free from political influences, and more rational 
and more republican? An attack is made at Washington 
upon. all the banks of the country, when we have at least 
one hundred millions of bank paper in circulation. At 
such. a time, a time too of peace, instead of aid, we de- 
nounce them, deery them, seek to ruin them, and begin to 
issue paper in opposition to them! You resort to paper, 
which you profess to put down; you resort to a bank, 
which you pretend, to decry and to denounce ; you resort 
to a Government -paper currency, after having exclaimed 
against every curreney. except. that of gold and silver! Mr. 
©. said he should vote for Mr. Banron’s amendment, as 
far as it went to prevent the creation of a Government 
bank and a Government. currency. 

Mr. WEBSTER would not be unwilling to give his 
support to the bill, asa loan, and that only a temporary 
loan. He was, however, utterly opposed to every modifi- 
cation of the measure which went to stamp upon it the 


ae cc eee 


showed that such a currency would depreciate; that it will 
and must depreciate. He should vote for the amendment, 
inasmuch as 100 dollar bills were less likely. tọ get into 
common circulation than 50 dollar bills. His objection 
was against the old Continental money in any shape or in 
any disguise, and he would therefore vote for the amend- 
ment. ne f 

The question wäs then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Bexron, and decided in the negative, as follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Kent, King of Georgia, McKean, Pierce, Rives, 
Robbins, Smith of Connecticut, Southard, Spence, Tipton, 
Webster, White-—~16. 

Naxs—Messrs. Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Critten- 
den, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, Knight, 
Linn, Morris, Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Roane, 
Robinson, Smith of Indiana, Strange, Swift, ‘Tallmadge, 
Walker, Williams, Wall, Wright, Young—25. 

The bill was then read a third time by general consent, 
and Mr, Warr having asked for the yeas and nays on the 
final passage of the bill, they were taken, and the bill waa 
passed by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama, Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, Kent, King 
of Alabama, King of Georgia, Knight, Linn, Lyon, Me- 
Kean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell,” Pierce, Rives, 
Roane, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, 
Strange, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, Wall, Web. 
ster, Williams, Wright, Young—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, Robbins, 
Southard, Spence, White—6. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of Executive business, and then 

“Adjourned. os 


Wenpwersnay, Octongr 1H.’ 


WAREHOUSE BILI. 


This bill coming up as the order of the day, 

Mr. CLAY expressed his desire that the bill might be 
further postponed. He was in want of more information 
still, He was apprehensive that this system, if now adopt- 
ed, would give the foreign manufacturer undue advantages 
over the American manufacturer. Another objection. was, 
the expense of erecting public warehouses, &e. After star 
ting other reasons for delay, Mr. C. expressed a hope that 
Mr. Wnieat would not now press the bill. 

Mr. BUCAHNAN said he entertained no doubt of the 
sincerity of the Senator’s friendship towards our domestic 
manufactures. They differed in opinion only as to the 
best mode of promoting this great interest. He thought 
the present bill was well calculated to produce this effect. 
Its direct tendency would be to prevent extravagant im- 
portations. Ifyou abolish the credit system, and place:im- 
ported goods in warehouses, ‘requiring the payment of the 
duties in eash, when the goods were withdrawn from. the 
custody of the Government, you would-apportion the sup- 
ply of such goods to the regular demand of ‘the country. 
Those fluctuations in the quantity of foreign merchandise 
in market, sometimes greater and sometimes less than the 
country demanded, which had been so injurious to our 
domestic manufactures, would terminate. Fixed and- reg- 
ular prices was the best boon you could confer on this great 
interest. 

He did not believe, with the Senators, that the permis- 
sion to store foreign manufactures in our warehouses for 
the term of three years, would operate injuriously to’ the 
domestic manufacturer. The great security we had was, 
that the foreign importer would be deprived. of the use of 


his capital during the whole period of this deposite. He 
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could:not, as at: present, give a bond to the Government 
for düties, and then dispose of his goods to pay the duties 
Jong before the time. this bond became due. . Besides, he 
would be subject to’ the expense of storage, which would 
increase in amount as the time of storage was prolonged. 
Foreign manufacturers and merchants could not afford to 
accumulate.a. vast amount of merchandise, during a long 
period, in the public stores, and thus be deprived of the 
use of their ‘capital for the purpose of deluging the country 
with them, and of breaking down any branch of our do- 
mestic. manufactures. The warehousing system had al- 
ways been a favorite with the friends of our manufactures. 

Tn. regard to the compromise. law, he would say that, 


under all the circumstances which attended its passage, he 


considered it more binding upon. himself than a mere or- 
dinary act of legislation. 


should not receive his support. It had been said by my 
Lord Coke, or some other grave personage, that the spirit 
of the law was the life of the law. 
spirit of the compromise? It was, that the duties should 
continue to descend on a graduated scale until they reach- 
ed twenty per cent, in the year 1842, Did this measure 
‘violate that law? Certainly not. It made no change in 
the rate of duties. It left them as they were, and merely 
provided that they should be paid when the merchant wish- 
ed to sell his goods, and thus send them into the consump- 
tion of the country, 

If the merchants, who also were interested in the com- 
promise law, had complained, there would have been more 
reason in. their coniplainis. They did net. From all he 
had heard, they were perfectly satisfied with the bill. No 
objections. had been made to it from that quarter.. There 
was a peculiar propricty in its adoption at this moment. 
We had just extended time to the merchants to pay their 
bonds for duties. This was a proper mensure of relief both 
to them and to the country. If this bill should become a 
law, we never again should be placed in the same embar- 
rassing situation. All duties would be paid in cash at the 
time when the merchants took their goods out of the pub- 
lic stores. 

‘This bill, in his opinion, would benefit all intevests, with- 
outinflicting injury on any. The cotton-growing region 
would bo the most prosperous country that the sun had ever 
shone upon, if our exorbitant credit system could be cor- 
rected. . At present, our paper circulation was so expand- 
ed that tho price of every article which the planter consu- 

« med was doubled in amount. They sold their cotton in 
markets abroad—in France and England, and received the 
price for it, according to the standard of a much sounder 
currency. than ours. But they bought their necessary sup- 
plies at'a rate so high, in consequence of the depriciation 
of our currency, that often the whole proceeds of their crops 
were required to mect their ordinary expenses. ‘The ex- 
changes, from this cause, between themselves and the 
North, were often against them. ‘This bill would be a 


wholesome regulation to the business of the country, and | 


would thus greatly benefit the planting interest. He did 
not believe they would esteem it a violation of the compro- 
mise. 

Under these convictions, he could not vote for the post- 
ponement of this bill. Even if it should prove true, as had 
been suggested, that the other House could not act upon 
it during the present session, still it was something to stamp 
it with the approbation of the Senate. It would go before 
the people in a more solemn form, and would more em- 
phatically direct their attention to it between this time and 
the next meeting of Congress. 

Mr. WRIGHT didnot wish to press the bill ungene- 
rously, but deeming it usefal, and having heard no suffi- 
cient objections, it having ‘been already often delayed, he 
Wished it now to go before the country with the sanction 


Tf he’ could believe, for a mo- 
ment, that this bill was a violation. of its provisions, it 


What then was the 


‘would beg leave to add. 


of the Senate. The bill was mercantile only, and involved 


. no. party views. 


Mr, CLAY still pressed for postponement. There were 
many principles involved in the operation of this bill, tend- 
ing to a violation of the compromise act, especially the ab- 
olition of credits, which the bill involved. The privilege 
of warehousing gave great advantages to the great capital- 
ists. They would. be able to throw into the warehouses 
immense quantities of goods, where they could remain, 
ready to be brought out at any moment to destroy the home 
manufacturer. There was a danger of this kind even 
when the goods were at Liverpool, across the Atlantic; 
and how much greater would this danger be when the 
goods were at your door, in your warehouses, and not 
losing the time of transit over the waters? Mr, Cray 
wished to hear what practical men thought of the bill, and 
how it would operate on the system.of American industry. 
He, therefore, again hoped the bill would, at least, be post- 
poned until next session, that some information might be 
obtained on the subject. 

Mr. CALHOUN followed on the same side, and hoped 
the bill would be postponed. It had many points, and 
might be viewed in many aspects, all requiring more time 
and more information, with which he hoped the Senate 
would be indulged. . 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he did not wish to prolong this 
discussion, and would, therefore, content himself with a 
single observation. The statement of the Senator was cor- 
rect, so far as it went; but he had omitted a leading fea- 
ture, which was necessary to render it perfect. . This he 
The gentleman to whom he had 
referred, (Judge Baldwin, ) when chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Domestic Manufactures in the House, in addition 
to what the Senator had’ stated, was also of opinion that 
ono great cause of injury to our manufactures resulted from 
the fact that foreign merchants and manufacturers, in con- 
sequence of our credit system, could make immense impor- 
tations; could sell their goods off immediately, and then 
could make a second, and sometimes a third, importation 
before the duties on the first became due. They thus con- 
verted the credits given to them by the Government into 
an active capital to be used in making extravagant importa- 
tions, and thus breaking down our manufactures. Now, 
if this bill should pass, this system would be entirely de- 
stroyed. The duties would then be paid at the. moment 
when the goods were required for the consumption of the 
country. Surely this was reasonable. 

Mr. BAYARD differed altogether in view with Mr, 
Bucuanan. ‘This bill, instead of a credit of six months, 
would give a credit of three years. This was giving a 
great benefit to the foreign manufacturer, to the great in- 
jury of our own manufacturers. Tt would enable him to 
throw in any amount of goods, according to the state of the 
market. Thus it interfered extensively with the compro- 
mise act. It was a great revolution in the present state of 
our commerce. Want of stability—petpetual fluctuation— 
this, this was the great evil of our legislation, and now the 
administration was making more fluctuations. He would 
vote for the postponement. : 

Mr. NILES entered into a defence of the measures of 
the administration. He regarded this measure as one of a 
series of measures intended to give great relief to the coun- 
try. This bill would give quiet and stability to the com- 
munity, and restore confidence. There is, said he, a want 
of confidence in the people of this country in the legislation 
of Congress; this measure will restore the confidence of the 
people in Congress. Mr. N. wished this measure to be 
the crowning glory of this short session. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Kine] had said on a former day that 
“glory had depreciated ;” but not so. Mr. N. thought 
glory was rising. ‘This was a measure which, along with 
the sub-Treasury scheme, would give great glory te the 
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administration and to Congress. Mr. N. then spoke of 
the United States Bank, &c., and closed by hoping that 
Congress would, by passing this bill and the sub-Tredsury 
bill, consummate all the measures of the administration— 
fill up the measure of glory, and go home. 

Mr. CLAY suggested to the Senator from Connecticut 
a little economy of glory.. He wished Mr. Nines to con- 
sent to.save only alittle of it for the next session, and not 
to exhaust the stock all at once. Now, if this bill was 
postponed to next session, there would bé a little glory for 
that session, and, according to the gentleman’s showing, 
there would still be left glory enough for the present ses- 
sion. 

The question was then taken on the motion to postpone, 
and decided in the negative, as follows: s 

Yuas—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Kent, Knight, Prentiss, Roane, Robbins, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
White—165. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Falton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King 
of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, ‘Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Ruggles, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Walker, Wall, 
Wright, Young-—~23. 

Mr. CLAY then said he had intended to offer some 
amendments to the bill; but for want of adequate informa- 
tion, and time having been refused to obtain any informa- 
tion from the proper sources, he should decline, at present, 
to offer any proposition relating to the subject. 

The question was then taken on the engrossment, for a 
third reading, and decided jn the affirmative, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Clayton, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King of Ala- 
bama, King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, McKean, Nicholas, 
Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Ruggles, Smith of Connec- 
ticut, Strange, Swift, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, 
Wright, Young—2s. 

Naxs—Mossrs. Calhoun, Kent, Smith of Indiana, 
Spence, Tipton—5. 

MERCHANTS’ BONDS. 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate took up the 
amendment of the other House to the bill for the farther 
extension of credit on merchants’ revenue bonds. 

Mr. WRIGHT briefly explained the-nature and bear- 
ing of this amendment, giving his opinion that the part of 
the bill which had been. stricken out was decidedly bad, 
especially as tending to an excess of foreign importations, 
and he informed the Senate that the Committee.on Finance 
had informally advised the concurrence of the Senate in the 
House amondment. : 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said. he had no douht, from the 
representations of the chairman of the committee, that the 
amendment of the House was very proper; but he wished 
more time to look into it, and therefore moved that the bill 
be laid on the table till to-morrow: and it was so ordered, 

DISTRICT BANKS. 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill-to force the banks in this Dis- 
trict to resume specie payments, and to suppress the small 
paper crrrency of the District. 

Mr. NORVELL said, if it were in the power of this 
body to apply the stern and rigid features of the bill to the 
banks of New York, by which the example of suspending 
specie payments was set, he would so apply them; and he 
would follow up the application to all the other hanks by 
which that pernicious example had been followed. But it 
must be manifest to every Senator who had reflected upon 
the subject, that until the New York and some other State 
banks should resume the redemption of their bills in gold 
and silver, the banks of this District could not keep their 
vaults open twenty-four hours, Why, then, should they 


be required to do an impossible thing? Why should they 
be treated with a harshness, the effect of which cannot be 
to. compel or enable those banks to continue specie pay- 
ments one day, but inevitably would be to oppress the people 
of the District? Those people are without a representa- 
tion in this or the other body. They, therefore, merit kind 
and indulgent dispositions and treatment at our hands. 
For these and other reasons, which might be assigned, he 
trusted that the bill would be postponed to the regular ses- 
sion in December; and he made a motion to that effect, 

Mr. WRIGHT said it was not his purpose to detain the 
Senate with a debate on this subject. . He would make but 
one observation. The bill embraced two’ objects, one of 
which was to ccerce, as early as possible, the resumption 
of specie payments by the banks of this District which. 
were chartered by Congress, and under its exclusive con- 
trol. The other object, which was also very important, 
was to attempt to suppress the worthless individual paper 
issues in the District, which now constituted its currency 
almost exclusively. So that if gentlemen thought there 
was too much severity in the proposed’ measure in relation 
to the banks, this might be omitted without excluding ac- 
tion on the other branch of the bill, on which he hoped the 
Senate would now proceed. ‘he people of the District 
were deeply interested, if Congress had the power, iw the 
suppression of individual notes, Mr. W.'thought the bill 
proposed to proceed too rapidly in relation tothe. banks; 
but he doubted not that gentlemen were prepared to offer 
amendments even to that part of the bill, so as to render it 
acceptable; and Mr. W. would resist no reasonable amend- 
ments. He had supposed it suficient time that the banks 
should redeem $5 notes in 60 days, and that’ they should 
have notice now to resume specie payments in March, by 
which time it was thought probable the banks would re- 
sume generally. . : 

Mr. KENT said it could not reasonably he expected 
that the banks in this District should resume before it should 
be done by the banks in the adjoining States, and in the 
country generally... He thought, therefore, that it was. best 
to postpone the consideration of this’ subject till Congress 
should meet again, by which time many of the State Le- 
gislatures would have met and acted on the subject, so that 
Congress would know better how to conform their action 
on the banks here, with that on the banks of the States 
generally. So far, the action of the States on the subject 
had been quite limited. New York had extended indul- 
gence to her banks, and had given them to understand that 
they were expected to resume in May next. Virginia had 
also sanctioned the conduct of her banks... The. Legisla- 
ture of Maryland would not meet till the last Monday in 
December, and there was little doubt that they would then 
fix on a time for the Maryland banks to resume. 

The banks of this District (Mr. K. said) had been the 
Jast to suspend specie payments, and they had not then 
done it before consulting the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
who had sanctioned the proceeding; and at the same time 
their debt to the Treasury had been cancelled. They 
were now as good as any banks in the country, with a cir- 
culation considerably reduced. It would be, therefore, 
much better, he thought, that the subject should be post- 
poned. 

Mr. BENTON said he thought it right that the Senate 
should understand. the legal condition of these banks. 
Their charters had already run eighteen years, having been 
twice continued. - In one of these continuations it was 
expressly stipulated, that if any one should fail of paying 
the demands upon it in the lawful currency of. the United 
States, it should be lawful for Congress € revoke the char- 
ter of said bank. | Another clause most imperatively re- 
quired that-they should not issue bills of a less deriémina- 
tion than $5; these two clauses together, and recollecting 
that the third continuation would expire in July next, and 
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fhatit-was the intention n of the comrhittee to coerce them 
to resume before the èxpiration of the banks, for the pur- 
posé:of winding up,.and/nét of further continuing ‘their 
operations, the committee were of opinion that if a majority 
of the two Houses were now disposed to continue them 
as banking institutions of circulation, and with the know- 

` ledge. that the Federal Government had more hard money 
here than the business of the District could absorb; even 
in such case the committee were of opinion that at least 
these thrice continued institutions should now wind up, or 
their further continuation would amount to the perpetua- 
tion of their charters. The question, therefore, did not 
relate merely to the resumption of specie payments by these 
banks. Mr. B. concluded this branch of his subject with 
some remarks-on the Bank ofthe United States. 

Tt: Had: been said (continued Mr. B.Y that the people of 
this District had no representation on this floor, In one 
sense, sir, this is true. When I see laborers hammering 
hard stone.upon the Avenue put off with shin-plasters, 
while Congress are paid in gold; while those laborers 
have food and clothing to purchase for their families with 
money at 20 per cent. below par, I feel that they have no 
representation here. ‘he District banks bave paid up, 
ait; but how, and in what? In paper, sir, at 20 per cent. 
below par—in the very paper which has been denounced 
on this floor as worthless and valueless; though the action 
of Congress has already reduced the depreciation from 20 
to.5 or 10. per cent. This debt of the banks has been thus 
paid to the Government, and the Government has reccived 
Ity-and they have pushed the depreciated paper on the poor 
and the helpless, and would have done it if it had been at 
a discount of 50 per cent.. And, sir, the banks have clear- 
édthe same 10 or 20 per cent. on every dollar of their 
money; and now we are told that it is a hardship on them 
to prepare to pay up! Mr. B. insisted that it was no hard- 
ship; he would not only make them pay up, but he would 
resist every thing that tended to remove them now from the 
hands of the Senate. If Congress dispersed without re- 
moving the pestilence of shin- plasters here, the State Le- 
gislatures would follow suit, and leave the pestilence re- 
maining on the country. 

Mro KENT again, rosee He admitted the badness of 
the District currency, which, he said, he had every dispo- 
sition to remedy in a proper way. But it was no worse 
hore: than elsowhere ; the same kind of circdlation was to 
be found in every city, town, aud village in the country, 
from one end of the United States to the other. And who, 
sir, (said Mr. K.) is to blamo for this? Not I, sir. We 
had a sound and excellent currency in 1833, pervading 
avery section of the country, and performing all the offices 
required for the successful operations of agriculture, com- 
merée, and manufactures, and we entreated gentlemen to 
let well enough alone, but they would listen neither to 
our advice nor our warnings. You pushed on your experi- 
ment, in spite ofall opposition, and now we have not the 
semblance of a eurrency.* The gold paid to members of 
Congress—that sop to Cerberus—is not to be mentioned. 
It will not remain one hour. It is bought up and sent to 
New York, except a small portion, to be hoarded. Sir, I 
have not touchedit, and T never shall. J am-willing to 
share. the fate of my constituents, be that what it may. 
What- they receive for their hard earnings T shall receive 
for: my pay. A similar proposition to pay the members of 
Congress was ‘made in 1815, which I then resisted, and 
the House spurned at it and voted itdown. I am glad, sir, 
I was not a member-of the House when they subsequently 
converted ‘all operons into brokers. T am not here the 
special advocate “Of the banks, Since I have been here I 
have scarcely conversed with any one connected with them. 
They Well know that they are in the hands of Congress, 
and. they are prepared to bear the burdens which you may 
impose upon them. 


The gentleman says he feels they have no representative 
here. Sir, (said Mr. K.) I know that. You impose on 
them the odious principle of taxation without representa- 
tion. We all know that when money which. had been le- 
vied upon them had accumulated in the Treasury to an un- 
manageable amount, you distributed it among the States, 
without allowing the District one cent of it. You did not 
give them any proportion of the surplus, to create- which 
they had contributed more than a fair proportion. I say, 
sir, more than a fair-proportion; for the people of the Dis- 
trict consume more than the average proportion of imported 
goods, situated as they are at the great and fashionable 
metropolis of the country ; and yet you have withheld from 
them every cent of the excess of revenue produced by a tax 
on imported articles. And now you are, by rigorous laws, 
prepared to extinguish every mode and means.of business 
among them. We know that these people require banks 
to facilitate their business, and it cannet be done without 
them. Sir, I do not suppose there is an individual in the 
District against them, or who would not demand their ex- 
istence as essential to their own individual interests, 

Approaching evils, sir, (said Mr. K.) sometimes cast 
their shadows far ahcad. When I saw the letter of the ex- 
President urging that now was the time to divorce the 
Government from banking institutions, and to change the 
whole policy of the country on this subject, on-a principle 
which has heretofore been so decidedly and entirely put 
dewn, I little expected—I did not dream—that, that 
letter would be made the foundation of a message to Con- 
gress from the President, out of which an act of this kind 
would be originated. Sir, you have been warned that you 
cannot carry your measures into effect. You were told so 
in regard to your former experiment for a better currency, 
and you have verified the prediction. You could not get 
your better currency. You are now attempting a bard 
money currency. Sir, you cannot get it; it is not to be 
had; existing circumstances forbid it. Your measures 
have already done more mischief to the country than it 
will recover from in a quarter of a century. You are now 
waging war upon the State institutions—the banks of the ` 
States. _What you propose to do here dircetly in relation 
to the banks inthis District, no doubt you calculate on ef- 
fecting indirectly in the States by your Treasury circular, 
your sub- ‘Treasury system, and other measures calculated 
to discredit bank paper. 

Sir, you will be defeated in this. .Mr. Madison informs 
us that, could the convention which formed the constitu- 
tion—which authorizes you to occupy the dignified station 
you hold—had they foreseen all the abuses charged upon 
the banking system, they would have been afraid to have 
attempted to put down the then existing banks, or to have 
prohibited the establishment of one. It would have defeat- 
ed the constitution. In that convention we had Solomons 
in council, and an individual presided over it, ‘* take biin 
for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” And 
will you attempt what such a convention dare not do? 
You who have scarcely a majority in the representative 
branch, and ought to expect a change in this as soon as 
the sentiments of the respective State Legislatures shall be 
known, and they will all convene during the uext winter. 

Sir, you cannot fix on a day for the District banks to 
resume, unless the day is ascertained when the banks in 
the country generally will do it. The District banks will 
no doubt resume at that time. They are in as good con- 
dition as ever, and if I had thousands of dollars of their 
money in my pocket, I should be as well satisfied as if it 
were specic. We are assured that they are in a good con- 
dition by the Seerctary-of the Treasury, and that they were 
better in May last than for a long time previous. Sir, they 
are as strong ugain as the Bank of England at this time. 
Mr. K. concluded by repeating the hope that the motion to 
postpone the bill would prevail. 
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-:Mr. NORVELL observed, in relation to the allusions of 
the honorable Senator from. Maryland to the Bank of the 
United. States, and to the proceedings of this: þody on the 
fiscal concerns of the Government and country, that he 
was apprehensive that he. had touched a cord whose vibra- 
tions might operate unfavorably to the object which he had 
in view. He regretted that they had been indulged in; 
and he deprecated the effect which they imight have, but 
which he hoped they would not have, upon a part of the 
Sonate. The bill presented a precise and simple proposi- 
tion, and occupied a narrow space.. It did not require the 
expanded view which the Senator from Maryland had taken 
of it: He wished it to be determined upon its own merits 
alone. With respect to the general denunciations by the 
Senator from Missouri of the banks which had suspended 
specie payments, and of the individual bills, which he would 
not call by the technical name by which they had heen de- 
nominated here, he entirely concurred. If he: had the 
power, he would not suffer the charter of any bank which 

` ceased to redeem its notes with gold or silver to exist one 
moment.” But: abstract principles must sometimes yield to 
circumstances.’ We must be governed by those which 
: surround us upon this occasion, i 

He- stood not here as the advocate of banks. He looked 
to-the interests of the peeple of this District, whose notes 
were held by these banks. The bill, if passed, would, he 
feared, produce extensive injury and suffering among them. 
These institutions would not, under existing circumstances, 
resume specie. payments for any considerable time, while 
the banks in the neighboring States were in a condition of 
suspension. They would be compelled to press their 
debtors; and this would occasion the suffering and distress 
to which he had alluded, among the people of the District, 
who were entitled to our sympathies. In reference to what 
had fallen from the honorable Senator from New York, 
with regard to the irvespons'ble paper issues of individuals, 
he. would go as far to suppress them as any Senator. If 
that Senator, whose ability was competent to any task of 
the kind, would prepare a provision .for their suppression, 
ke would cordially unite in its support. But when the 

» charters of the District banks expired on the Ist of July 
next, and when strong menaces were, in these charters, 
denounced against them for any violation of law which 
they might commit, he could not perceive the necessity .of 
holding over them the heavy penalties with which they 
were threatened in this bill, 

Mr. BUCHANAN expressed himself in favor of in- 
dulgence to the banks, But also of a remedy for the evils of 
the District. individual. currency. He suggested to Mr. 
Nonvett the propriety of withdrawing his motion to post- 
pone the whole bill, in order that the two subjects might 
be divided, and that measures might be now taken for the 
suppression of individual notes. i 

Mr. NORVELL said that, with the view which had 
been presented by the honorable Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, he would, for the present, withdraw the motion to 
postpone. the bill to the regular session. ~ . 

Mr. STRANGE made a few remarks, mostly inaudible 
across the hall at the reporter's desk. ‘The import of his 
remarks was understood to be that he was opposed to legis- 
lating now: on either branch of the subject, and preferred to 
leave both matters to the judicial tribunals under existing 
laws. He was oppose? to. much legislation on this subject. 
The evils, he thought, had a tendency to remedy them- 
selves, ; The experience-of the people in using shin-plas- 
ters would remedy the evils of the practice better than laws. 
So far from the people of the District being without. a Tepre- 
sentative, every member of Congress was their special repre- 
sentative, and they were bound to watch over their interests 
with a parental care ;-and especially they were not to ruin 
them by too much legislation. Mr. S. therefore renewed the 
motion to postpone the whole subject till the next session. 

Vor. XIV,—34 


Mr. CLAYTON made some remarks, (but, from his dis- 
tance from the reporters, very imperfectly heard by them, ) 
in which he objected to the bill as impossible to be’ carried 
into effect, and as greatly deficient in certain. legal provi- , 
sions, in relation to private and other property in the baiiks. 

‘Mr. WALKER said he should vote for the postpone- 
ment, not because he favored the abominable system of 
paper money, which he was anxious to destroy, but be- 
cause there was not.a resonable. prospect, at this late day, 
of the bill passing the other House. . 

Mr. WRIGHT observed, in answer to the objection, 
that it would not be possible to coerce the District banks 
while all other banks are suspended; it would be better. to 
begin here, and fix a point for commencement. at.once. 
Congress was acting as a State Legislature over the Dis- 
trict, and such an argument would never be used ina State 
Legislature. Here Congress ought to begin, and here let ` 
it begin at once. , : 

Mr. STRANGE, in reply to Mr. Wricur, supported 
his former view of the subject. ; 

Mr. SEVIER shoyld vote for the postponement. He 
was in favor of showing mercy. In Mr. S's part of. the 
country, even if a man committed murder, some time and 
some mercy were shown to him. As the charters of the 
banks would expire in July next, he should vote for the 
postponement of the hill now, Pea F 

Mr. CLAYTON made some additional remarks, to.en- 
force his former views in opposition to the bill. : f 

Mr. NILES. We must act at once, or we must post- 
pone. The suspension was a violation of law on the part 
of the whole community, and if Congress does not act 
now, it will be a sanction of the violation‘of law. If we 
put off this bill, we say we have no power over banking 
institutions. Shall we let them go on? Shall we let them 
swindle the community? Mr. N, was in favor of free 
trade, but he was against free banking; free banking is 
nothing but free swindling. He was a Locofoco as far 
as that went. ` : ; ree 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, said he thought it probable 
there was not an individual in the Senate, except Mr. 
Ben‘ron, (and perhaps not he, ) willing to take up this bill 
as it now stood. He therefore thought that the discussion, 
under such circumstances, had taken too wide a range. 
He thought ‘that the banks would themselves attempt to 
resume, in order to get their charters renewed. Mr. K. 
thought, with Mr. Nizes, that Congress had the power; 
but (said Mr. K.) shall we exercise that power? . Shall 
we instantaneously ruin and crush the. people of the. Dis- 
trict? : 

Mr. WALKER wished to call the attention of Mr. Bu- 
sCHANAN, Who was so anxious to act on this bill, to the 
fact that, if not engrossed to-day, it could not be sent to 
the House at all. What use was there, then, to take up 
the bill, to make a show. of legislation, when to consum- 
mate the bill was impossible? Next session, when the. bill 
came up, Mr. W. would vote in favor of it. He. wished 
to coerce the banks. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he would not, vote for all the 
sections of the bill as they now stood, but he wished the. 
bill to be taken up now, in order to put down what are 
‘called shin-plasters. The views of Mr. Benton on that 
subject were most conclusive to his mind. ; 

Mr. YOUNG, of Ilinois, wished to know if Congress 
ought to sit in the midst of shin-plasters floating around 
them, and not discountenance them by at least an expres- 
‘sion of its sentiments? It was a system of swindling, and 
ought to be put down. . Mr. Y., in reply to Mr. KENT, 
said he (Mr. Y.) was a friend to the State banks; the ene- 
mies of. those banks were those who Were in favor. of a 
national bank. -By them it was that the State banks had 
been denounced. . The Opposition were the first fo ery out 
against the State banks, and they ought not now to sup- 
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“port them; the Conservatives alone could consistently sup- | ment which,he intended to make. He would move to strike 
port’them,. - i ` out in the sixth line of the first section the words «< sixty 
Mr ¥.-then proceeded: to argue that the United States | days,” and to insert the words ‘four months ;” and in tlie 
“Bank was the cause of preventing the resumption of specie » 
payment... He concluded. by intimating his intention’ to 
‘wote.-for immediately acting. on the bill, in order to put 
‘down ‘small notes, ; . 
Mr. WEBSTER said that, as there appeared to be a 
‘unanimous disposition among the members of the Senate 
-to put down the small individual notes, and a general de- | 
sire to leave the other severe parts of the bill untouched, he | 
would move to strike out the two first sections of the bill, 
if the member from North Carolina [Mr. Srraxer]} would, 
to give an opportunity to: do so, withdraw his motion to 
postpone, : 
«Mr. HUBBARD inquiried if it was the intention of 
Mr. Srranex.to withdraw his motion. 
Mr. STRANGE would withdraw his motion to postpone 
| 
| 


and insert the 
word ‘ sixty.” If these amendments should be agreed to 
by the Senate, the’ banks would have sufficient time, it is 
believed, to resume specie payments, as the section would 
then require. He was satisfied that the banks in this city 
were in as good condition to resume specie payments as the 
other banking institutions of the country. The last offi- 
cial returns from these banks show this; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that those who had the direction of the 
banks in this city, as far as his knowledge extended, were 
anxious to have the banks resume specie payments. But 
it must occur to every man conversant with the subject, 
that the means of resuming specie payments must be drawn 
from the debtors of the banks; for it cannot be question- 
ed that the extent of bank credits has involved the banks 
in compliance with the views of the Senate. Mr. 3. would | in their present calamities ; ‘and as soon as this bank credit 
take this opportunity of giving his views upon shin-plasters. | shall be in a measure cancelled; as soon as the debtors of 
He thought them better than corporation paper. There !‘the banks shall be able to satisfy their liabilities, then will 
was no secrecy about them; they could not pass if the | the banks be able to fulfil their obligations to the people. 
individual was of bad credit. Mr. S. then withdrew his | The fact cannot be denied, that the banks must be able 
motion to postpone. to withdraw a portion of their paper circulation, before 
My. WEBSTER then moved to strike ont the two first they can safely resume specie payments. This can only 
sections, so as to leave nothing in the bill but the section | be accomplished through the agency and instrumentality 
against the small note circulation. of the debtors to these institutions. The banks in this 
Mr. HUBBARD remarked that before the motion of the | District, and throughout the country, have, since May 
Senator from Massachusetts to strike out the first and sec- | last, greatly curtailed their paper circulation. Their dis- 
ond ‘sections of the bill shall be voted upon, he should pro- | counts have been, within that period, much reduced; and 
pose amendments, and his motion to amend the sections | the time cannot be far distant when these banks will be 
takes precedence of the motion to strike out. He felt an perfectly able to resume specie payments. As far as his own 
entire confidence that. the bill could be amended, so as to | knowledge extended, (and he had endeavored to make him- 
‘make it. entirely acceptable to the banks in this city. He | self acquainted with the fact, ) these banks have had no con- 
was well satisfied that there was no disposition in this body, | nexion with the manufacture of paper money of a less de- 
nor was there any fecling among the members of the Com- | nomination than five dollars; if they have received the bills 
mittee on Finance, to harass or in any manner to incom- | of other corporations of a smoll denomination, the fact is 
mode the District hanks. The committee felt it to be their | undeniable that the banks themselves are not justly obnox- 
duty to present the subject to the consideration of the Sen- | jous to the charge of making any such paper currency. 
ate. At was here that Congress possessed the necessary | Whether these banks can be justified in issuing small bills, 
jurisdiction. The banks created. by their legislation had | he would not pretend to say; but the banks have not con- 
all suspended: specie payments; they had done no more | sidered themselves'as acting in the violation of their char- 
than ‘the other banks of the country had done; but it was | ters to receive and to pay out these small bills of other cor- 
here, and here alone, that Congress could act with effect; | porations; certain the fact is, that the banks have, in no in- 
and Congress was now.-in session, and if seemed to the | stance, heen guilty of manufacturing bills-of a less denom- 
; committee to be not only in itself proper, but in a measure | ination than five dollats. He was. anxious to have his 
indispensable, for Congress to consider tho course which | amendment adopted, and the sections, as amended, passed. 
tho institutions established by their power had taken, and | He was persuaded that the effect here and elsewhere would 
to sea if there was an unavoidable necessity for the action | be most salutary. He was also much in favor of an imme- 
of the banks. No one doubted that these local banks had | diate action upon the third section of the bill: the interest 
violated their charters hy refusing to redeem their notes | and the well-being of this people demanded this measure at 
with specie, when demtnded; and yet there may have | our hands. The state of the currency in the District of 
been such. a controlling necessity for this measure, as | Columbia was such, that every Senator must feel himself 
would exonerate the banks from censure. ‘I'he committee, | called upon to correct this gross evil. And, sir, he did 
then, had reported the bill now before that body as a meas- hope that something would now be done. He thought the 
ure called for by existing circumstances, by the exigency | best interests. of the banks demanded it, and that the best 
of the times; a measure due to the banks themeelves, and | interests of this community demanded it; and if no other 
due also to this community. But, sir, the committee felt part of the bill could be acted on for want of time, he trust- 
no unkindness towards these banking institutions. The | ed that the knowledge of the present paper currency in this 
measure they have recommended would, if adopted, have a | District would induce an immediate action upon the third 
most salutary influence. He had no belief that the banks | section of the bill. i 


eighth line to strike out the word <‘ thirty, 
” 


in ‘this. District could resume specie payments, while the Mr. NORVELL said, perceiving that there would be no 
banks of the surrounding States continued to refuse the | end of amendments, he would renew his motion to post- 
redemption of their paper. pone. 


_ But if Congress should require the banks within their Mr. GRUNDY suggested to Messrs. Hunsanp and 
jurisdiction to resume specie payments within a limited | NorvELz, to withdraw their motions, and, for the sake of 
time, it could not fail to produce upon the whole country a unanimity, to act upon Mr. WEBSTER’ s amendment. 


most happy and beneficial effect. It would induce a cor- Messrs. Hussard and Norvex1 complied. 

responding action in the several States; and, so far from Mr. NILES called for the yeas and nays on Mr. Wrs- 
expecting that the banks.will be able within thirty or sixty | srer’s amendment, but the call was not seconded. 

days to resume specie payments, he believed that the Com- The amendment of Mr. Wensren, to strike out the two 


mittee on Finance would sanction the proposition for amend- ' first sections of the bill, was then agreed to. 
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Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, expressed himself in favor of |. 


the general principle ofthe billas now modified; but he 
moved to amend it by striking out the provisions allowing 
half the fine to the informer, and compelling the party ac- 
cuséd to disclose or deny his delinquency on oath. Mr. S. 
argued against both these provisions as contrary to the 
principles of common. law and a free Government, which 
would neither cherish informers, nor compe} a man to bear 
testimony against himself. 

Mr. WRIGHT insisted on these provisions as necessary 
to carry the bill into effect. 

A conversation followed by Mr. SMITH, Mr. BEN-* 
TON, and Mr. YOUNG, altogether of a legal character, 
but which was rendered almost wholly inaudible to the re- 
porter, by the constant stirring in the chamber. 

The question being put on Mr. Smrra’s amendment, it 
was decided in the negative: Ayes 13, noes not counted. 

The bill was the ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. k 

MR. MADISON’S PAPERS. 

Mr. WALL, from the Joint Committee on the Library, 
reported a bill relinquishing to: Mrs. Madison the. copyright 
in fereign cotmiries to the late. President Madison’s Jour- 
nal-of the Debates. of the. Convention which formed. the 
Constitution; and also the avails of such contracts as had 
been made by her relative to its publication, prior to the 
law of the last session, which authorized the purchase of 
those papers by Government. 

‘Fhis bill was, by unanimous consent, read twice, and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. TIPTON, the Senate held an execu- 
tive session, and then adjourned, i 
| 


Tnursnax, Owroven 12. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he rose to present a great number 
of memorials and petitions against the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. These papers, he said, were sent to 
him, some of them from most of the Northern and Eastern 
States. ‘They were numerous, and some of them contain- 
ed several thousand signatures. In some instances he knew 
, the signers, and knew them to he bighly respectable per- 

sons, and he found among the names persons of all parties 
in politics, and all sects in religion. ý 

At one time, Mr. W. said, he had thought it might he 
as well not to present these petitions till the next'session. 
But it being now officially known that the annexation of 
Texas. to. the United States had become the subject of com- 
munication: between the two. Governments, the time had 
come when it was proper that those citizens who wished to 
protest against any such annexation should make their sen- 
timents known to their own Government. 

Mr. SWIFT, Mr. MeKEAN, and Mr. WILLIAMS, 
also presented remonstances on the saine subject, from citi- 

- zens of their respective States, which were severally laid on 
the table. i 
» LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 

Mr. GRUNDY, from- the Committee on the Judiciary 
to. whom. was referred so much. of the President’s message 
as related to bankruptcy, moved that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of that subject. 

On this motion : ; 

Mr. BENTON rosë and said: the recommendation of 
the President for a bankrupt law, applicable to banks and 
hankers, has been made the subject of repeated animadver- 
sion on this floor, and that while the subject was not before 
the Senate, but in the hands of a ‘committee. T. noticed: 
these animadverstons on a former occasion, not. for argu- 
ment, bat for the purpose of exhibiting their unparliamen- 
tary character; to dissent from their justness; to express 
my own. approbation of the- recommendativn ; and to de- 


clare myself ready to support it, whenever ‘it could be done 
in a parliamentary manner, and without: obliquing into a 
discussion foreign to the subject in haud. -The suitable oc- 
casion now presents itself; and I embrace it with: pleasure, 
that the great remedial measure proposed by the President, 
and called for by the rights and interests of the people, and 
by the character of the country, may not be prejudiced by 
the unparliamentary and precocious assaults which have 
been made upon it. . - 

At the head of those who have made the-attack on this 
part of the message, and whose objections cuver all the 
ground which has since been occupied by others, is the 


“Senator from Massachusetts, who delivered his sentiments. 


on the Treasury note bill, (Mr. Wensrex.) That Sendtor 
spoke brifly, but comprehensively, against this Executive 
recommendation. He presented all the points which others 
have since elaborated. In answering him, I answer all. 
His objections were particularly noted as he delivered them ; 
but I find the substance of what he said so accurately con- 
densed in one of the reports, that I think it the part of fair- 
ness to drop my own notes, and to have recourse to that 
report for the text of the observations which I propose to 
make. This is the report: ae 

tc Now, Mr. President, it is certainly true that the con~ 
stitution authorizes Congress to establish uniform rules on 

the subject of bankruptcies; but it is equally true, and 

abundantly manifest, that this power was not granted with 
any reference to currency questions. It is a general power—- 

a power to make uniform rules on the subject, How is it 

possible that such a power ean be fairly exercised by seizing 

on corporations and bankers, but excluding all the dther 

usual subjects of bankrupt laws.. Besides, do such laws 

ordinarily extend to corporations at all? But suppose they 

might be so extended by a bankrupt law enacted for the 

usual purposes contemplated by such laws, how ean a law 

be defended which embraces them and bankers alone ? 

** How do the President’s suggestions conform to his no- 
tions of the constitution? The object of bankrupt laws, — 
sir, hasno relation to. currency. It is simply to distribute 
the effects of insolvent debtors among their creditors ; and 
I must say, it swikes me that it would be a great perversion 
of the power conferred on Congress, to exercise it upon . 
corporations and bankers, with the leading and primary ob- 
ject of remedying a depreciated paper currency. 

¢¢ And this appears the more extraordinary, inasmuch as 
the President is of opinion that the general subject of the 
currency is not within our province. Bankruptcy, in its 
common and just meaning, is within our province. , Cur- 
rency, cays the message, is not. But we have a bankruptcy. . 
power in the constitution, and we will use this power, not 
for bankruptcy, indeed, bat for currency... ‘This, I confess, 
sir, appears te me to be the short statement of the matter. 
I would not do.the message, or its author, any intentional 
injustice, nor create any apparent where there was nota, 
real inconsistency ; but I declare, in all sincerity, that I 
cannot reconcile the proposed use of the brankrupt power 
with those opinions of the message which respect the au- 
thority of Congress over the currency of the country.” 

‘These are the objections which the Senator from. Mas- 
sachusetts takes to the Executive recommendation: _ They 
are of a two-fold chdracter: first, to’ the constitutional 
power of Congress to pass a bankrupt law, confined to 
moneyed corporations and bankers, and with a view to 
operate upon the paper. currency ;. secondly, to the consis- 
teney of the President in having made such a recommenda- 
lion. ° 

I take up the second of these objections first, because it 
creates a prejudice against the whole recommendation of 
the President. The imputation of inconsistency creates a 
prejudice; and it is necessary to remove that. prejudice be- 
fore the recommendation can be fairly considered. The 
inconsistency imputed, lies in the suppose disclaimer. of the 
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President of all federal authority over the currency, and 
then, an assumption of power to regulate that currency, 
and to, regulate it by an unauthorized exercise.of the power 
to pass bankrupt laws, This is the point of the imputed 
inconsistency.. It'all turns upon this word currency; and 
now, what currency does the Senator’ from Massachusetts 
mean ?- (Certainly not the currency of the constitution ; 
for the President recites the power to coin that currency, 
“and to regulate its value. It must be the paper currency-— 
the local bank notes and the shin-plasters—which are in- 
tended; and, if so, I have to remark that the President 
very explicitly disclaims both the authority, and the expe- 
diency, of having recourse to a national bank to regulate 
that species of currency. He disclaims that instrument of 
regulation ; and in- doing so, he stands upon the constitu- 
tion, which. disowns ita existence; upon the fact, which 
shows its impotency ; and upon the ground which the au- 
tors of the first national bank occupied, and to whom the 
regulation of currency and of exchanges was wholly un- 
known as.among the reasons for its creation. ‘These rea- 
sons axe of modern conception and recent date. ‘They are 
an afler-thought of the subsequent supporters of the second 
national bank. The President disclaims also a power to 
suppress the local banking institutions by federal legisla- 
tion; but he nowhere disclaims the authority to prevent 
their paper issues from superseding and expelling the hard 
money currency of the constitution. On the contrary, he 
claims that power, and points to the sources of its rightful 
_ exercise in the incidental effects of federal legislation in 
favor of hard money as necessarily improving the condition 
of paper ‘currency ; and then he points to the bankrupt 
power as furnishing the direct means of checking the issues 
of non-specie’ paying banks, and giving a remedy to the 
holders of their unpaid notes. ‘This is what the President 
does ; and nothing can be further from his words than a 
disclaimer of all authority over the regulation ef currency. 
And here let me remark upon a systematic error into which 
some Senators incessantly fall : they. always speak of the 
federal authority, and the federal duties over «the currency,” 
meaning all the while, not gold and silver, but bank notes 
and shin-plasters. Now, sir, I repeat, for about the thou- 
-sandth.time, that the word currency is. votin the constitu- 
tion, nor any word whatsoever which.can mean what these 
speakers intend by it. The nearest approach to the term 
which the constitution contains, is the word current, and 
that is coupled with the word coin; so that the thing which 
gentlemen have constantly in their minds, and which they 
use an equivocal term to express, exists nowhere in the 
constitution, and is not in any way known to that instru- 
ment, either by expression, or intendment. I think it right, 
on this occasion, thus to allude to the equivocal use of this 
phrase; for upon this equivocation there is built up, in 
these: United States, an immensity of erroneous speaking, 
erroneous writing, and erroneous legislation. Vast is the 
number of persons who: are mystified by the use of an equi- 
vocal term ;, and in nothing does the rhetorician show the 
perfection of his art in a higher degree, than in making a 
debate turn upon one of them. 
The Senator trom Massachusetts, in taking his objec- 
tions, declared that he would not do intentional injustice to 
the message or to its author; but it is the same thing to the 
message, and to the author, if injustice had been done 
without. intention: und this I apprehend to have been the 
case. T'he message says nothing about confining the bank- 
rupt law.to corporations and bankers alone ; its says nothing 
about excluding merchants and traders from the operation 
of the law; and it proposes something else to result from 
the law, besides an operation upon currency; and that 
something else is a remedy to the disappointed creditors of 
the delinquent banks. This is his recommendation: 
“In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all the rem- 
edies. against a depreciated paper currency which the con- 


stitution enables us to afford. The Treasury Department, 
on several former occasions, has suggested the propriety 
and importance of a uniform law concerning bankruptcies 
of corporations and other. bankers. ‘Through the instru- 
mentality of such a law, a salutary check may doubtless be 
imposed on the issues of paper money, and an effectual 
remedy given to the.citizens, in a way at once’ equal in all 
parts of the Union, and fully authorized by the constitu- 
tion.” 

This is the recommendation—the whole of it; and here 
is no proposition to exclude merchants and-traders; and 
*here is an- actual proposition to give a remedy to the inju- 
red citizens against the delinquent banks; which remedy 
would naturally be a pro rata distribution of the effects of 
the bankrupt institutions. Here, then, is injustice to the 
message in not stating it as it is, but as itis not; and here, 
also, is injustice to the author, in representing him as op- 
posed to the extension of the bankrupt law to merchants 
and traders, when the records of this Senate bear the evi- 
dence of the fact that he has been one of the most able and 
zealous supporters of such a law applicable to the trading 
part of the community. T speak of the bill of 1827, brought 
in by General Hayne, of South Carolina, and earnestly 
supported by the present Chief Magistrate, then a member 
of this body. It is unjust to suppose that the present Chief 
Magistrate would object to a bill which should include now 
those for whom he so strenuously contended when a mem- 
ber of this body. There is nothing in the recommenda- 
tion to deter the friends of a general bankrupt law from 
coming forward to include the trading class with the bank- 
ing class; on the contrary, there may be something to en- 
courage them, A general bill, to include banks as well as 
traders, might combine more support than the bills for the 
latter class alone haye heretofore received. Besides, if the 
President had expressly recommended the exclusion of 
other classes from the bill, it would have been no impedi- — 
ment to the action of Congress. His recommendation 
would have been no prohibition upon their powers. ‘They 
might have included what classes they pleased; and if they 
included those for which he contended in 1827, the bill 
might have become the more acceptable to him on that 
account, 

The Senator from Massachusetts objects to our constitu- 
tional power to pass such a bankwupt law as the President 
recommends, qualifying that recommendation, as he does, 
with a limitation of the law to. bankers and banking corpo- 
rations, and with a primary view to the regulation of a pa- 
per money currency. I have shown that this qualification 
is an error aud a mistake; and in doing that, I have suffi- 
ciently answered the Senator's objection: but I choose to 
go further, and to show not only the constitutional right, 
but the clear expediency of passing such an act as the Pres- 
ident recommends, whether merchants and traders shall be 
included in it or not. 

The power of Congress to pass bankrupt laws is expressly 
given in our constitution, and given without limitation or 
qualification. It is the fourth in the number of the enu- 
merated powers, and runs thus: ‘Congress shall have 
power to establish an uniform ruie of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the sub ect of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States.” This is a full and clear grant of pow- 
er. Upon its face it admits of no question, and leaves 
Congress at full liberty to pass any kind of bankrupt. laws 
they please, limited only by the condition, that whatever 
laws are passed, they are to be uniform in their operation 
throughout the United States. ` Upon the face of our own 
constitution there is no question of our right to pass a 
bankrupt law, limited to banks and bankers ; but the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. W ERSTER, } and others who 
have spoken on the same side with him, must carry us to 
England, and conduct us through the labyrinth of English 
statute law, and through the chaos of English judicial de- 
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cisions, to learn what 
stitution, is intended to signify. In this he, and they, are 
true to the habits of the. legal -profession—those habits 
which, both in Great Britain and. our America, have be- 
come a proverbial disqualification for the preper exercise of 
legislative duties. I know, Mr. President, that it is the 
fate of our lawyers and judges to have to run to British 
law: books to find out the meaning of the phrases contained 
in our constititution; but it is the business of the legisla- 
tor, and of the statesman, to takë a larger view—to con- 
sider the difference between the political institutions of the 
two countries—to. ascend to first principles—to know the 
causes of events—and to judge how far what was suitable 
and beneficial to one might be prejudicial and inapplicable 
to the other. We stand here as legislators and statesmen, 
not as lawyers and judges; we have a grant of power to 
execute, not a statute to interpret; and our first duty is to 
look to that grant, and see what it is; and our next duty 
is to look over our country, and see whether there is any 
thing in it which requires the exercise of that grant of pow- 
er. This is what our President. has- done, and what we 
ought to do. - He has Jooked into. the constitution, and 
seen there an unlimited grant of power to pass uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies; and he has looked 
over the United States, and seen what he believes to be fit 
subjects for the exercise of that power, namely, about a 
thousand banks in a state of bankruptcy, and no State 
possessed of authority to act beyond its own limits in rem- 
edying the evils of a mischief so vast and so frightful. See- 
ing these two things—-a power to act, and a subject matter 
requiring action—the President has recommended the ac- 
tion which the constitution permits, and which the subject 
requires; but the Senator from Massachusetts has risen in 
his place, and called upon us to shift our view; to transfer 
our contemplation—from the constitution of the United 
States to the British statute book—from actual bankruptcy 
‘among ourselves to historical bankruptey in England; and 
to confine our legislation: to the characteristics of the En- 
glish model. 

As a general proposition, I lay it down that Congress is 
not confined, like jurists and judges, to the English statu- 
tory definitions, or the Nisi Prius or King’s Bench con- 
struction of the phrases known to English legislation, and 
used in our constitution. Such a limitation would not 
only narrow. us down to a mere lawyer’s view of a subject, 
but would limit us, in point of time, to English precedents, 
as they stood at the adoption of our constitution, in the 
year 1789. . I protest against this absurdity, and contend 
that we are to use our granted powers according to the cir- 
cumstances of ourown country, and-according to the genius 
of our republican institutions, and. according to the progress 
of events and the expansion of light-and knowledge among 
gurselves. If nut, and if we are to be confined to the 
“usual objects,” and the “ usual subjects,” and the “usual 
purposes,” of British legislation at the time of the adoption 
of our constitution, how could Congress ever make a law 
in. relation to steamboats, or to railroad cars, both of which 
were unknown to British legislation in 1789; and there- 
fore, according to the idea that would send us to England 
to find out the meaning of our constitution, would not fall 
within the limits of our legislative authority, Upon their 
face, the words:of the constitution are sufficient to justify 
the President's recommendation, even as understood by 
those who impugn that recommendation. ‘The bankrupt 
clause is very peculiar in’ its phrasedlogy; and the more 
strikingly so from its contrast with the phraseology of the 
naturalization clause, which is coupled with it. Mark this 
difference : there is to be an uniform rule of naturalization ; 
there are to be uniform laws on the subject, of bankrupt- 
cies, ‘One is in the singular, the other in the plural ; one 
is.to be a rule, the other are to be laws; one acts on indi- 
viduals, the other on the subject; and it is bankruptcies 


this word bankruptcies, in our con- | that ar 


e, and not bankruptcy that is, to be the objects of . 
these uniform Jaws. f ; 

As a proposition, now limited to this particular case, I 
lay it down that we are not confined to the. modern Eng- 
lish acceptation of this term bankrupt; for it is a term, not 
of English, but of Roman origin. It is a term of the civil 
law, and. borrowed by the English from that code. They 
borrowed from Italy. both the name and the purpose of the 
law; and also the. first objects to which the law was ap- 
plicable. The English were borrowers of every thing con- 
nected with this code; and it is absurd in us to borrow 
from a borrower—to copy from a copyist—when we.have 
the original lender and the original text before us. Bancus 
and ruptus signifies a broken bank; and the word broken 
is not metaphorical but literal, and is descriptive of the an- 
cient method of cashiering an insolvent or fraudulent bank- 
er, by turning him out of the exchange or market place, 
and breaking the table to pieces on which he kept his mon- 
ey and transacted his business. The term bankrupt, then, 
in the civil law from which the English borrowed it, not 
only applied to bankers, but was confined to them; and it 
is preposterous in usto limit ourselves to an English defi- 
nition of a civil law term. l 

Upon this exposition of our own constitution, and of the 
civil law derivation of this term bankrupt, I submit that 
the Congress of the United States is not limited to the Eng- 
lish judicial or statutory acceptation of the term; and. so I 
finish the first point which I took in the argument. The 
next point is more comprehensive, and makes a direct issue 
with the proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Wxsster.] His proposition is, that we must con- 
fine our bankrupt legislation to the usual objects, the usual 
subjects, and the usual purposes of bankrupt laws in Eng- 
land; and that currency (meaning paper money and shin- 
plasters of course) and banks, and banking, are not within 
the scope of that legislation. I take issue, sir, upon all, 
these points, and am ready to go with the Senator to Eng- 
land, and to céntest them, one by one, on the evidences of 
English history, of English statute law, and of English ju- 
dicial decision. I say English; for, although the Senator 
did not mention England, yet he could mean nothing else, 
in his reference to the usual objects, usual subjects, and 
usual purposes of bankrupt laws. He could mean nothing 
else. He must mean the English examples and the Eng- 
lish practice, or nothing; and he is not á person to speak, 
and mean nothing. 

Protesting against. this voyage across che high seas, I 
nevertheless will make it, and will ask the Senator on what 

| act, out of the scores which Parliament. has: passed” upon 
this subject, or on what period, out. of the. five hundred 
_ years. that she has been legislating’ upon it, will he fix for 
his example? Or, whether he*will choose to view the 
whole together; and out of the vast chaotic and hetero- 
. geneous mass, extract a general power which Parliament 
{ possesses, and which he proposes for our exemplar? For 
; myself, I am agreed to consider the question under the 
whole or under either of these aspects, and, relying on. the 
goodness of the cause, expect a safe deliverance from the 
contest, take it in any way. x 
And first, as to the acts passed upon this subject; great 
is their number, and most dissimilar their provisions. For 
the first two hundred years, these acts applied to none but 
aliens, and a single class of aliens, and only for a single 
act, that of flying the realm to avoid their creditors. Then 
they were made to apply to’all debtors, whether natives or 
foreigners, engaged in trade or not, and took eflect for. three 
acts: Ist. Flying the realm; 2d. Keeping the. house to 
avoid creditors; 3d. Taking sanctuary in a church. to avoid 
arrest. For upwards of two hundred years—to be precise, 
for two- hundred and twenty years—bankruptey was only 
treated criminally, and directed. against those who would 
not face their creditors, or abide the Jaws of the land; and 
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- the remedies against them were.not civil; but criminal; it | to the end of the British empire, as well as search back- 
was nol a distribution of: thè effects, but corporal punish- wards to its beginning. Fact is, that-the actual bankrupt 
ment, to witi imprisonment and outlawry.* The'statute | code of Great Britain—the one that preserves. all that is 
of Elizabeth was the first that confined the law to merchants | valuable, that consolidates all that ‘is preserved, and im- 
and traders, took’ in. the unfortunate as well as the criminal, | proves all that is improvable, is an act of most recent date— 
extended the acts of: bankruptcy to inability as well as to | of the reign’ of George the Fourth, and not yet a dozen 
disinclination to.pay, discriminated between innocent and | years old. Here, then, in going back to England for a 
frandulent bankruptcy, and gave to creditors the remedial ; model, we are cut off from her improvements in the bank- 

* yWeht'toa-distribution of effects. This statute opened the | rupt code, and confined to take it as it stood under the 
door to judicial construction, and the judges went to work | reign of the Plantagenets, the Stuarts, and the earlier reigns 
to efine by decisions, who were traders, and what acts | of the Brunswick sovereigns. This should be a consider- 
constituted the fact, or showed an intent to delay or to de- | ation, and sufficiently weighty to turn the scale in favor 
fraud creditors. In making these decisions, the judges | of looking to our own constitution alone for the extent and 
reached high enough to get hold of royal companies, and | circumscription of our powers. 
low enough-to.get hold of shoemakers; the latter upon the | . But let us continue this discussion upon principles of 
ground: that they bought the leather out of which they | British example and British legislation. We must go to 
made the shoes; and they even had a most learned consul- | England for one of two things; either for a case in point, 
tation to decide whether a man who was a landlord for | to be found in’ some statute, or a general authority, to be 
dogs, and bought dead horses for his four-legged boarders, | extracted from a general practice. Take it either way, or 
and then sold the skins and bones of the horse carcases he | both ways, and I am ready and able to vindicate, upon 
had. bought, was not a trader within the meaning of the | British precedents, our perfect right to enact a bankrupt 


act, and so subject to the statute of bankrupts. ‘These de- ; law, limited in its application to banks and bankers. And 


cisions of the judges set the Parliament to work again to ! first, for a case in point, that is to say, an English statute 
preclude judicial constructions by the precision, negatively | of bankruptcy, limited to these lords of the purse-strings : 
and affirmatively, of legislative enactment. But, worse | we have it at once, in the first act ever passed on the sub- 
and worse! Out of the frying-pan into the fire. The | ject—the act of the 80th year of the reign of Edward the 
more legislation the more construction; the more statutes | Third, against the Lombard Jews. Every body knows 
Parliament made, the more numerous and the more various : that these Jews were bankers, usually formed into com- 
the judicial decisions ; until, besides merchants and trades, panies, who, issuing from Venice, Milan, and other parts 
near forty other descriptions of persons were included, and | of Italy, spread over the south and west of Europe, during 
the catalogue of bankruptcy acts, innocent or fraudulent, į the middle ages, and established themselves in every coun- 
is swelled to a length which requires whélé pages to con- | try and city in which the dawn of reviving civilization, and 
tain ity Among those who are now included by statutory ; the germe of returning industry, gave employment to money, 
enactment in England, leaving out the great classes com- . and Jaid the foundation of credit. They came to London 
prehended under the names of merchants and traders, areas carly as the thirteenth century, and gave their name to 
bankers, brokers, factors, and scrivencrs; insurers against , a street which: still retains if, as well as it still retains the 
perils by sea and land; warehousemen, wharfingers, pack- ; particular occupation, and the peculiar reputation, which 
ery, builders, carpenters, shipwrights and vietuallers; keep- | the Lombard Jews established for it, The first law against 
ers of inns, hotels, taverns and coffe-houses ; dyers, printers, ` bankrupts ever passed in England, was against the banking 
bleachers, fullers, calendarers, sellers of cattle or sheep; ; company composed of these Jews, and confined exclusively 
commission merchants. and consignees; and the agents of | tothem. It remained in force two hundred years, without 
all-these classes: These ‘are’ the affirmative definitions of | any alteration whatever, and was nothing but the applica- 
the classes liable to bankruptcy in England; then come | tion of the Jaw of their own country to these bankers in 
the negative; and among these are farmors, graziers, and | the country of their sojournment—the Italian law, founded 
common laborers for hite; the receivers general of the king’s | upon the civil law, and called in Italy banco rotto, broken 
taxes, ahd members or subscribers to any incorporated com- j bank, It is in. direct reference to these Jews, and. this 
panies established hy charter of act of Parliamént. And | application of the exotic bankrupt law to thera, that Sir 
among these negative and aflirmative exclusions and inclu- | Edward Coke, in his institutes, takes occasion to say that 
sions, there are many classes which have repeatedly changed ; both the’ name and the wickedness of bankruptcy were of 
position, and found thomselves successively in and out of | foreign origin, and had been brought into England from 
the-bankrapt code. Now, in all this mass of variant and | foreign parts. Tt was enacted under the reign of one of 
contradictory legislation, what part of it will the Senator į the most glorious of the English princes—~a reign as much 
from Massachusetts sclect fur his model? - The improved, | distinguished Jor the beneficence of its civil administration 
and approved parts, to be sure! But here a barrier pro- | as for the splendor of its military achievements. This act 
sents itself—-an ‘impassable wall interposes—a-veto power j of itself is a full answer to the whole objection taken by 
intervenes. For it so happéns that the improvenients in | the Senator from Massachusetts. It shows that, even in 
the British bankrupt code, those parts of it which are con- | England, a bankrupt law has been confined to a single class 
sidered best, and most worthy of our. imitation, are of | of persons, and that class a banking company. And here 
modern origin-—the creations of the last fifty years—actually | I would be willing to close my speech upon a compromise 
made since the date of our constitution ; and, therefore, not | a compromise founded in reason and reciprocity, and in- 
within the pale of its purview and meaning: Yes, sir, | vested with the equitable mantle of a mutual concession. 
made-sinee the establishment of our constitution, and, | It is this: if we must follow English precedents, let us 
therefore, not to be included within its contemplation, un- | follow them chronologically and orderly. Let us beg. at 
less this doctrine of searching into British statutes for the | the beginning, and take them as they rise. Give me a 
meaning of-out-coustitution, is to make us search forwards. | bankrupt law for two hundred years against banks and 
; bankers; and, after that, make another for merchants and 
ene ee T | UE 
hads great substance of other men’s Eois AE E hee ti Daris ‘The Senator from Massachussetts [Mr. Wensren] has 
unknow: or keep tieit houtesnnor minding to pay or restore toany | emphatically demanded, how the bankrupt power could be 
pleasures consume the substance Ghiainet by radit of ve etn: fairly exercised by seizing on corporations and bankers, 
and excluding-all the other usual subjects of bankrupt laws? 


ten own pleasures and delicate living, against ull reason, equity, and 
good: gonsciencer” : I answer, by following the, example. of that England to 
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‘which he has conducted us; by copying the act of the 30th 
of Edward the Third; by going back to that reign of hero- 
ism, ‘patriotism, and wisdom; that:reign in which the 
monarch acquired'as much glory from his domestic policy 
as from his foreign conquests; that reign in which- the 
acquisition. of dyers and-weavers from Flanders, the ob- 
servance of law and. justice, and the encouragement given 
to agriculture and manufactures, conferred more benefit 
upon the kingdom, and more glory upon the king, than the 
splendid victories cf Poictiers, Agincourt, and Cressy. 

But the Senator may not be willing to yield to this ex- 
ample, this case in point, drawn from his own fountain, 
and precisely up to the exigency of the occasion. He may 

“want something more, and he shall have it. I will now 
take the question upon its broadest bottom and fullest mer- 
its. I will go to the question of general power—the point 
of general authority—exemplified -by the general practice 
of the British Parliament, for five hundred years, over the 
whole subject ‘of bankruptcy. I will try the question upon 
this basis; and here I lay down the proposition, that. this 
five hundied years. of parliamentary legislation on bank- 
ruptey establishes the point of full authority in the British 
Parliament to act as it pleased on the entire subject of bank - 
ruptcies. This is my proposition ; and, when it is proved, 
I shall claim from those who carry me to England for au- 
thority, the same amount of power over the subject which 
the British Parliament has been in the habit of exercising. 
Now, what is the extent of that power? Happily for me, 
I, who have to speak, without any inclination for the task; 

„still more happily for those who have to hear me, perad- 

“venture without profit or pleasure; happily for both parties, 
my proposition is already proved, partly by what I have 
previously advanced, and fully by what every. Senator 

. knows. I have already shown the practice of Parliament 
upon this subject, that it has altered and changed, céritract- 
ed and enlarged, put in and left out, abolished and created, 
precisely as it pleased. I have already shown, in my rapid 
view. of English legislation on this subject, that the Parlia- 
ment exercised: plenary power and unlimited authority over 
every branch of the bankrupt question ; that it confined the 
action of the bankrupt laws to a single class of persons, or 
extended it to many classes; that it was sometimes con- 
fined to foreigners, then applied to natives, and that now it 
comprehends natives, aliens, denizens, and women; that 
at one time all debtors were subject to it; then none but 
merchants and traders; and now, besides merchants and 
traders, a long list of persons who have nothing to do with 
trade ; that at one time bankruptcy. was treated criminally, 
and its object punished corporeally, while: now it.is a rem- 
edial measure. forthe benefit of the creditors, and the relief 
of unfortunate debtors ; and that the acts of the debtor which 
may constitute him a bankrupt, have been. enlarged from 
three ov four glaring misdeeds, to so long a catalogue of 
actions, divided into the heads of innocent and fraudulent ; 
constructive and positive; intentional and unintentional ; 
voluntary and forced ; that none but an attorney, with book 
in hand, con-pretend to enumerate them. All this has been 
shown;.and, from all this, it is incontestable that Parlia- 
ment can-do just what it pleases on the subject ; and, there- 
fore, our Congress, if referred to England for its powers, 
can do just.what it pleases also... And thus, whether we 
go by the words.6f our own constitution, or by a particular 
example in England, or deduce a general authority from 
the general practice of that country, the result is still the 
same : we have authority to limit, if we please, our bank- 
rupt law to the single class of banks and bankers. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wenster] de- 
mands whether bankrupt laws- ordinarily extend to corpo- 
rations, meaning moneyed corporations.: I am free to an- 
swer that, in point of fact, they do not. But why? because 
they ought not? or because these corporations-have yet 
been powerful enough, or fortunate enough, to keep their 


power of these moneyed corporations in England, and their 
good fortune in our America, which, enabling them to grasp 
all advantages on one hand, and to repulse all penalties on. 
the other, has enabled them to obtain express statutory ex- 
emption from bankrupt liabilities in England, and-toes- 
cape, thus far, from similar liabilities in the United States.. 
This, sir, is history, and not invective; it is fact, and not 
assertion; afd I will speedily vefresh the Senator’s memory, 
and bring him to recollect why it is, in point of fact, that 
bankrupt laws do not usually extend to these corporations, 
And, first, lct us look to England, that great exemplar, 
whose evil examples we are so prompt, whose good ‘ones 
we are so slow, to imitate. How stands this question of 
corporation unliability there? By the judicial construction 
of the statute of Elizabeth, the partners in all incorporated 
companies were held snbject to the bankrupt law ; and, un- 
der this construction, a commission of bankrupt was issued 
against Sir John Wolstenholme, a gentleman of large for- 
tune, who had advanced a sum of money on an adventure 
in the East India Company’s trade. The issue of this com- -~ 
mission was affirmed by the Court of King’s Bench; but 
this happened to take place in the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond—that reign during which so little is found worthy of 
imitation in.the Government of Great Britain—and imme- 
diately two acts of Parliament were passed, one to annul 
the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench in ‘the case of 
Sir John Wolstenholme, and the other to prevent any such 
judgments from being given in future. Here are copies of 
the two acts: ; 
First act, to annul the judgment. 

«< Whereas a verdict and judgment was had in the Easter 
term of the King’s Bench, whereby Sir John Wolstenholme, 
knight, and adventurer in the East India Company, was 
found liable to a commission of bankrupt only for, and by 
reason of, a share which he had in the joint stock of said 
company: Now, &c., Beit enacted, That the said judg- 
ment be reversed, annulled, vacated, and for nought held,”’: 
&e. ` d : 

Second act, to prevent such judgments in future. 

‘That whereas divers noblemen and gentlemen, and 
persons of quality, no ways bred up to trade, do often put 
in great stocks of money into the East India and Guinea 
Company: Be it enacted, That no persons adventurers for 
putting in money or merchandise mto the said companies, 
or for venturing or managing the fishing trade, called the 
royal fishing trade, shall be reputed or taken to be a mer- 
chant or trader within any statutes for bankrupts.” ° 

Thus, and for these reasons, were chartered companies 
and their members exempted from the bankrupt: penalties, 
under the dissolute. reign of Charles the Second. It was 
not the power of the corporations at that time—for the Bank 
of England was not then chartered, and the East India: 
Company had not then conquered India—which occasioned 
this exemption ; but it was {o favor the dignified characters 
who engaged in the trade—noblemen, gentlemen, andper- 
sons of quality. But, afterwards, when the Bank of Eng- © 
land had become almost the Government of England; and 
when the East India Company had acquired the dominions 
of the Great Mogul, an act of Parliament expressly declared 
that no member of any incorporated company, chartered 
by act of Parliament, should be liable:to. become bankrupt. 
This act was passed in the reign of George the Fourth, 
when the Wellington ministry was in power, and when 
liberal principles and human-rights were at the last gasp. 
So much for these corporation exemptions in England; and 
if the Senator from Massachusetts finds any thing in’such 
instances worthy. of imitation, let him stand forth and pro- 
claim it. ; l j 

But, sir, T am not yet done with my answer‘to this ques- 
tion, do such laws ordinarily.extend to corporations at all? 
I answer, most decidedly, that they do! that they apply in 
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England to. all the corporations, except those specially ex- 
eepted by the act of George the Fourth; and these are few 
in. number, though. great in power—powerful, but few— 
nothing but units to myriads, compared to those which are 
hot excepted. The words of that act.are: ** Member of, 
or subseviber-to, any incorporated commercial or treding com- 
. panies, established hy charter act of Parliament.” These 
words. cut off at once the many ten thousand corporations 
in. the British empire existing by prescription, or incorpo- 
rated: by letters patent from the King; and then they cut 
off-all those even chartered by.act of Parliament, which are 
not commercial or trading in their nature... This saves but 
afew out of the hundreds. of thousands of corporations 
which abound in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 
It saves, or rather confirms, the exemption of the Bank. of 
England, which is a traderin money, and it confirms, also, 
the exemption of the East. India.Company, which is, in 
contemplation of law. at least, a commercial company ; and 
it saves or exempts a few others deriving charters of incor- 
poration from Parliament; but it leaves subject to the law 
‘he whole wilderness of corporations, of which there are 
“thousands in London alone, which derive from prescription 
or letters patent; and it also leaves subject to the same laws 
‘all the corporations created by charter act of Parliament, 
which are not commercial or trading. ‘The words of the 
act are very peculiar— charter act of Parliament ;” so that 
corporations by a general law, without a special charter act, 
are not included in the exemption. This answer, added 
to what has been previously said, must be a sufficient reply 
_to the Senator’s question, whether bankrupt laws ordinarily 
extend to“corpovations? Sir, out of the myriad of corpo- 
rations in Great Britain, the bankrupt law extends to the 
whole, except some half dozen or dozen. 
` So much for the oxemption.of these corporations in Eng- 
land } now for our America. We never had but onebank- 
` yupt law in the United States, and that for the short. period 
of three or four years. It waa passed under the adminis- 
tration of the elder Mr. Adams, and repealed under Mr, 
Jefferson. It copied the English acts including among 
the subjects of bankruptcy, bankers, brokers, and factors. 
Corporations were not included; and it is probable that no 
question was raised about them, as, upto. that time, their 
number was few, and their conduct generally good. But, 
at a later date, the cnactment of a bankrupt law was again 
attempted in our Congross;. and, at that period, the multi- 
plication. and. tho misconduct of banks presented them to 
the minds of many as proper. subjects for the application of 
the law; T speak of the bill of 1827, brought into the Sen- 
ate, and lost. That hill, like all previous laws since 
the time of George If, was made applicable to bankers, 
brokers, and factors. A Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Brancu] myved to include banking corporations. 
. PRe motion was lost, there being but twelve votes for it; 
but in this twelve there were some whose names must car- 
ry weight to. any cause to which they are attached. The 
twelve were, Messrs. Barton, Benton, Branch, Cobb, 
- Dickerson, , Hendricks, Macon, Noble, Randolph, Reed, 
Smith of South Carolina, and Whits. The whole of the 
friends of the bill, twenty-one in number, voted against 
the proposition, (the present Chief Magistrate in the num- 
þer, } and for the obvious reason, with some, of not encam- 
“befing the measure they were so anxious to carry, by put- 
ting into it a new and untried provision. And thus stands 
our own legislation on this subject. In point of fact, then, 
chartered corporations have thus far escaped bankrupt pen- 
alties, both in England, and in our America; but ought 
they to continue to eseape? This is the question—this 
the true and important inquiry, which 1s now to occupy 
the public mind. f 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wensrer] says 
the object of bankrupt laws has no. relation to currency; 
that their object is simply to distribute the effects of insol- 
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vent debtors among their creditors. So says the Senator, 
but what:says history? What `says the practice of Great 
Britain?. I will show you what it says, and for that pur- 


pose will reada passage from McCulloh’s notes on Smith’s 


‘Wealth of Nations. He says: 

“In 1814-15, and ’16, no fewer than 240 country 
banks stopped payment, and ninety-two commissions of 
bankruptcy were issued against these establishments, being 
at the rate one commission against every seven and a half 
of the total number of country banks existing in 1813.” 

Two hundred and forty stopped payment at one dash, 
and ninety-two subjected to commissions of bankruptcy. 
They were not indeed chartered banks, for there are none 
such in England, except the Bank of England ; but they 
were legalized establishments, existing under the first joint- 
stock bank act of 1708, and they were banks. of issue. 
Yet they were subjected to the bankrupt laws, ninety-two 
of them in a single season of bank catalepsy 5 their broken 
** promises to. pay” were taken out of circulation ; their 
doors closed ; their directors and officers turned out; their 
whole effects, real and personal, their money, debts, books, 
paper, and every thing, put into the hands of assignees ; 
and to these assignees, the holders of their notes forwarded 
their demands, and were paid, every one in equal propor- 
tion—as the debts of the bank were collected, and its effects 
converted into money ; and this without expense or trouble 
to any one of them. Ninety-two banks in England shared 
this fate in a single season of bank mortality ; five hundred 
more could be enumerated in other seasons, many of therh 
superior in real capital, credit, and circulation, to our fa- 
mous chartered banks, most of which are banks of moon- 
shine, built upon each other’s paper, and the whole ready 
to fly sky-high the moment any one of the concern becomes 
sufficiently inflated to burst. The immediate effect of this 
application of the bankrupt laws to banks in England, is 
two-fold: first, to save the gencral currency from deprecia- 
tion, by stopping the issue and circulation of irredcemable 
notes ; secondly, to do equal justice to all creditors, high 
and low, rich and poor, present and absent, the widow and 
the orphan, as well as tho cunning and the powerful, by 
distributing their effects in proportionate amounts to all 
who hold: demands. This ia the operation of bankrupt 
laws upon banks in England, and all over the British 
empire ; and it happens to be the precise cheek upon the 
issue of broken bank paper, and the precise remedy for the 
injured holders of their dishonored paper, which the Presi- 
dent recommends. Hereéis his recommendation, listen to it; 

‘In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all: the 
vemedies against a depreciated paper currency which the 
constitution enables us to afford. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, on several former occasions, has suggested the pro- 
priety and importance of a uniform law concerning bank- 
ruptcies of corporations and other bankers. ‘Through the 
instrumentality of such a law, a salutary check may doubt- 
less be imposed on the issues of paper money, and an ef- 
fectual remedy given to the citizen, in a way at once equal 
in all parts of the Union, and fully authorized by the con-| 
stitution.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts says he would not, in- 
tentionally, do injustice to the message or its author; and 
doubtless he is not conscious of violating that benevolent 
determination; but here is injustice, both to the message 
and to its author ; injustice in not quoting the message as 
it is, and showing that it proposes a remedy to the citizen, 
as well as a check upon insolvent issues ; injustice to the 
anthor in denying that the object of bankrupt laws has any 
relation to currency, when history shows that these laws 
are the actual instrument for regulating and purifying. the 
whole local paper currency of the entire British empire, 
and saving that country from the-frauds, losses, impositions, 
and demoralization of an irredeemable paper money. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says the.object of bank- 
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rùpt laws has no relation. to currency. If he means hard- 
money currency, agree with him; but if he means bank 


notes; as I am sure he does, then I point him to the British 


bankrupt code, which applies to every bank of issue in the 
British empire, except the Bank of England itself, and the 
few others, four or five in number, which are incorporated 
by charter acts. All thé joint stock banks, all the. private 
banks, all the bankers of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, are subject to the law of bankruptcy. Many of 
these establishments are of great capital and credit; some 
having hundreds, or even thousands of partners; and many 
of them having ten, or twenty, or thirty, and some even 
forty branches.. ‘They are almost the exclusive furnishers 
of the local and common bank-note currency ; the Bank of 
England notes being chiefly used in the great cities for 
large mercantile and Government payments. These joint- 
stock banks, private companies, and individual bankers are, 
practically, in the British empire what the local banks are in 
the United States. They perform the same functions, and dif- 
fer in name only; notin substance nor in conduct.. They 
have no charters, but they have a legalized existence; they 
are not corporations, but they are allowed by law to act in a 
bady ; they furnish the actual paper currency of the great 
body of the people of the British empire, as much so as 
our local banks furnish the mass of paper currency to the 
people of the United States. They have had twenty-four 
millions sterling (one hundred and twenty millions of dol- 
lars) in circulation at one time; a sum nearly equal to the 
greatest issue ever known in the United States, and more 
than equal to the whole bank-note circulation of the present 
day. ‘They are all subject to the law of bankruptcy, and 
their twenty-four millions sterling of currency along with 
them; and five hundred of them have been shut up and 
wound up under commissions of bankruptcy in the last 
forty years; and yet the Senator from Massachusetts in- 
forms us that the object of bankrupt laws has ‘no relation 
to currency ! 

But it is not necessary to go all the way to England to 
find bankrupt laws having relation to currency. The act 
passed in our own country, about forty-years ago, applied 
to bankers; the bill brought into the House of Representa- 
tives, about fifteen years ago, by a gentleman then, and 
now, a Representative from the city of Philadelphia, [Mr. 
Srrerant,] also applied to bankers; and the bill brought 
into this Senate, ten years ago, by a Senator from South 
Carolina, not now a member of this body, [General Haynx,] 
still applied to bankers. These bankers, of whom there 
were many in the United States, and of whom Girard, in 
the Bast, and Yeatman and Woods, in the West, were the 
most considerable—these bankers all issued paper money ; 
they all issued currency. The act, then, of 1798, if it had 
continued in force, or the two bills just referred to, if they 
had become law, would have operated upon these bankers 
and their banks--would have stopped their issues, and put 
their establishments into the hands of assignees, and dis- 
tributed their effects among their creditors. This, certainly, 
would bave been having some relation to currency: so that, 
even with our limited essays towards a bankrupt system, 
we have scaled the outworks of the banking empire; we 
have laid hold of bankers, but not of banks; we have 
reached the bank of Girard, but not the Girard bank; we 
have applied our law to the bank of Yeatman and Woods, 
bet not to the rabble of petty corporations which have not 
the tithe of their capital and credit. 
as bankers, but not as far as banks; and now give me a 
reason for the difference. Give me a reason why the act 
of 1798, the bill of Mr. Suneraxr, in 1821, and the bill 
of General Hayne, in 1827, should not include banks as 
well as bankers. They both perform the same function— 
that of issuing paper currency. They both involve the 
same mischief when they stop payment—that of afflicting 
the country with a circulation of irredeemable and depre- 


Vor. XIV.—35 


We have gone as far ; 


ciated paper money. They are both culpaple.in the same 
mode, and in the same degree; for they are both violaters 
of their ‘‘promises to pay.” They both exact a general 
credit from the community, and they both abuse that credit. 
They both have creditors, and they both have effects; and , 
these creditors have as much right to a pro rata distribution 
of the effects in one case as in the other. Why, then, a 
distinction in favor of the bank? Is it because corporate 
bodies are superior to natural bodies? because artificial 
beings are superior to natural beings? or, rather, is it not 
because corporations are assemblages of men, and assem- 
blages are more powerful than single men; and, therefore, 
these corporations, in addition to all their vast privileges, 
are also to have the privilege of being bankrupt, and afflict- 
ing the country with the evils of bankruptcy, without them- 
selves being subjected to the laws of bankruptcy? Be this 
as it may—be the cause what it will—the decree has gone 
forth for the decision of the question—for the trial of the 
issue—for the verdict and judgment upon the claim of the 
banks. They have many privileges and exemptions now, 
and they have the benefit of all laws against the commu- 
nity. They pay no taxes; the property of the stockhold- 
ers is not liable for their debts; they sue their debtors, sell 
their property, and put their bodies in jail. ‘They have 
the privilege of stamping paper money; the privilege of 
taking interest upon double, treble, and quadruple their 
actual money. They put up and put down: the price of ` 
property, labor, and produce, as they please. They have 
the monopoly of making the actual currency. They are 
strong enough to suppress the constitutional money, and 
to force their own paper upon the community, and then to 
redeem it or not as they please. And is it to be tolerated, ` 
that, in addition to all these privileges, and all these pow- 
ers, they are to be exempted from the law of bankruptcy? 
the only law of which they are afraid, and the only one 
which can protect the country against their insolvent issues, 
and give a fair chance for payment to the numerous holders 
of their violated < promises to pay!” 

I have discussed, Mr. President, the right of Congress 


-to apply a bankrupt law to banking corpoyations; I have 


discussed it on the words of our own constitution, on the 
practice of England, and on the general authority of Par- 
liament, and on each and every ground, as I fully believe, 
vindicated our right to pass the law. The right is clear; 
the expediency is manifest and glaring. Of all the objects 
upon the earth, banks of circulation are the fittest subjects 
of bankrupt Jaws. They act in secret, and they exact a 
general credit. Nebody knows their means, yet every 
body must trust them. ‘They send their ‘*promiges to 
pay” far and near, They. push them into every body’s 
hands; they make them small to go into small hands—into 
the hands of the laborer, the widow, the helpless, the ig- 
norant. Suddenly the bank stops payment; all these help- 
less holders of their notes are without pay, and without 
remedy. <A few on the spot get a little; those at a dis- 
tance get nothing. For each to sue, is a vexatious and 
a losing business. The only adequate remedy—the only 
one that promises any justice to the body of the commu- 
nity, and the helpless holders of small notes—is the bank- 
rupt remedy of assignees to distribute the effects. This 
makes the real effects available. When a bank stops, it 
has little or no specie, but it has, or ought to have, a good 
mass of solvent debts. At present, all these debts are un- 
available to the community—they go to a few large and 
favored creditofs; and those who are most in need get 
nothing. Buta stronger view remains to be taken of these 
debts: the mass of them are due from the owners and 
managers of the banks—from the presidents, directors, 
cashiers, stockholders, attorneys; and these people do not 
make themselves pay. ‘They do not sue themselves, nor 
protest themselves. They sue and protest others, and sell 
out their property, and put their bodies in jail; but, as for 
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Ahemselves,: who are the main debtors, it is another affair! 
“Phey-take their time, and usually. wait till the notes are 
heavily depreciated, and then square off with a: few cents 
inthe dollar! A commission of bankruptcy is the remedy 
for this evil; assignees of the effects of the bank, are the 
persons to make. these. owners, and managers, and chief 
debtors- to-thè institutions, pay up. Under the bankrupt 
jaw, every holder of a note, no matter how small in amount, 
“nor how distant the holder may reside, on forwarding the 
note to the assignees, will reccive his ratable proportion of 
the hank’s effects, without expense, and without trouble to 
himeelf. It is a most potent, a mest proper, and most 
constitutional remedy against delinquent banks. It is an 
equitable and a brave remedy. Tt does honor to the Presi- 
dent who recommended it, and i is worthy of the successor 
of Jackson. 
~ Senators upon this floor have ventured the expression of 
an opinion that there can be no resumption of specie pay- 
ments in this country until a national bank shall be estab- 
lished, meaning, all the while, until the present miscalled 
Bank of the United States shall be rechartered. Such an 
opinion is humiliating to this Government, and a reproach 
upon the memory of its founders. It is tantamount toa 
declaration that the Government, framed by the herces and 
sages of the Revolution, is incapable of self-preservation ; 
that it isa miserable image of imbecility, and must take 
refuge in the embraces of a moneyed corporation to enable 
it to survive its infirmities. The humiliation of such a 
thought should expel it from the imagination of every pa- 
triotic mind. Nothing but a dire necessity—a last, a sole, 
an -only alternative-—should bring this Government to the 
thought of leaning upon any extraneous aid. But here is 
no necessity no reason, no pretext, no excuse, no apology, 
- for resorting to collateral aid, and, above all, to the aid of a 
master in the shape of a national bank. The granted pow- 
ers of the Government: are adequate to the coercion of all 
. the banks. As banks, the Federal Government has no di- 
rect authority over them; but as bankrupts, it has them in 
its own hands. It can pass bankrupt laws for these delin- 
quent institutions. 
without including merchants and traders; and the day for 
“such law to tako effect, will be the day for the resumption 
of specie payments by every solvent bank, ‘and the day for 
the extinction of the abused privileges of every insolvent 
one, ` Sofar.from requiring the impotent aid of the miscall- 
ed: Bank of the United States to effect a resumption, that 
instintion will bo‘ unable to prevent a resumption. Its veto 
power over other banks will cease; and it will itself be 
‘compelled to resume specie payment, or die! 
Senators have referred to this bank as the regulator of 
paper currency and of exchanges. Events have shown that 
Lit has no power upon these points but to make bad worse; 
to. ruin paper currency by expansions, and by exporting 
specie; and to derange exchanges by flying kite-bills across 
the continent and over the high seas. This is what expe- 
rience has shown; but the whole conception is an after- 
thought! Itis an ex post facto conception. Look to Gen- 
eral Hamilton’s reasons for the establishment of a national 
bank in 1791; look to all the debates of Congress at the 
charter of the first bank; you will not find one word upon 
the. subject of reg culating currency and exchanges. ‘These 
“modem: conceptions, now so hackneyed in the use, and so 
fippantly discoursed on, and so conspicuous in the politi- 
eal debates of the haberdasher’s shops, were unknown to 
the authors ‘of the.first bank ! It was not until that insti- 
tution, and: still more its successor, had ruined currency 
and deranged exchanges, that these new-fangled reasons 
were thought of.” It was only after it had done the mis- 
chief that the destroyer was appealed to as a regulator; an 
appeal which can only he entertained on the principle of 
the proverb, that the hait of the dog is good for the bite. 
Qn that principle I could go for the appeal myself; for the 


It can pass-such laws either with or. 


meaning of the proverb is, not what is superficially believed 


‘by some, that you are to pull a few ‘hairs out of the dog’s 
back, and Jay them on the bitten part, but that you must 
take “all his hair, kill him, and skin him, and sell his hide 
to the tanner, and then he will never bite you again. Jn 
this sense of the appeal, I should be willing to have re- 
course to the Bank of the United’ States to cure the mis- 
chiefs of which it is the author. 

Senators have demanded, somewhat in the tone of vic- 
tory and exultation, where is this gold currency of which 
the promise was held out three years ago? They have 
put this question with an air of triumph? Has it not oe- 
curred to these. Senators to extend the inquiry to the silver 
currency, and to the copper currency also? The same 
answer will meet the whole inquiry; and that answer is 
this: ‘That the edict of the bank oligarchy has suppressed 
it! suppressed it since May last! suppressed it in that 
memorable act of suspension which was celcbrated as a 
political victory over the Government of the country, and 
hailed as the restoration of the bank and of the federal 
dynasty to power. That edict suppressed all hard money— , 
suppressed it—gold, silver, and copper, and breathed into 
existence that pestilential compound of lampblack and rags, 
yclept shinplasters, which now infests the land. Yes, sir, 
the oligarchy of banks, the present masters of our Ameri- 
ca, suppressed the gold, and the silver, and the copper; 
and they will suppress it again, and again, apd as often as 
it suits their politics, or their purses, to do so, until this 
bankrupt law is passed, or until ruin provokes remedy. 

Besides these great objects to be attained by the appli- 
cation of a bankrupt law to banking corporations, there 
are other great purposes to be accomplished, and some 
most sacred duties to be fulfilled, by the same means. Our 
constitution contains three most vital prohibitions, of which 
the Federal Government is the guardian and the guaranty, 
and which'are now publicly trodden under foot. No State 
shall emit bills cf ercdit; no State shall make any thing 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; no . 
State shall pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. No State shall do these things. So says the con- 
stitution under which we live, and which it.is the duty of 
every citizen to protect, preserve, and defend. But a new 
power has sprung up among us, and has annulled the 
whole of these prohibitions. That new power is the oli- 
garchy of banks. It has filled. the whole land with bills 
of credit; for it is admitted on all hands that bank notes, 
not convertible into specie are bills of credit. Tt has sup- 
pressed the constitutional currency, and made depreciated 
paper money a forced tender in payment of every debt. It 
has violated all its own contracts, and compelled ail in- 
dividuals, and the Federal Government and State Gov- 
ernments, to violate theirs, and has obtained from sover- 
cign States an express sanction, or a silent acquiescence, 
in this double violation of sacred obligations, and in this 
triple. annulment of constitutional prohibitions. It is our 
duty to bring, or to try to bring, this new power under 
subordination to the laws and the Government. Itis our 
duty to go to the succor of the constitution—to rescue, if 
possible, these prohibitions from daily, and public, and 
permanent infraction. The application of the bankrupt 
law to this new power, is the way to effect this reseue— 
the way to cause these vital prohibitions to be respected 
and observed, and to do it in a way to prevent collisions 
-between the States and the Federal Government. The 
prohibitions are upon the States; it is they wl.o ave not 
to do these things, and, of course, are not to authorize 
others to do what they cannot do themselves. The banks 
are their delegates in this three-fold violation of the ¢onsti- 
j tution; and, in proceeding against these delegates, we 
avoid collision with the States. 

Mr. President, every form of government has something 
in it to excite the pride, and to rouse the devotion, of its 
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citizens. In monarchies, it is the authority of the King ; 
in republics, it is the sanctity of the laws. The loyal 
subject makes it the pointer honor to obey the king ; the 
patriot republican makes it his glory to obey the laws. 
‘We are a republic. We have had illustrous citizens, con-. 
quering gehetals, and victorious armies; but no citizen, 


ho ‘general, no army, has undertaken to dethrone the laws ` 


‘and to reign in their stead. This parricidal work has been 
reserved for an oligarchy of banks! ‘Three times, in thricé 
seven years, this oligarchy has dethroned the law, and 
reigned in its place. Since May last, it has held the 
sovereign sway, and has not yet vouchsafed to indicate the 
day of its voluntary abdication 
. tators usually fixed a term to their dictatorships. I speak 
of the usurpers, not of the constitutional dictators for ten 
days. These usurpers usually indicated a time at which’ 
usurpation should cease, and law and order again prevail. 
Not so with this new power which now lords it over our 
. America. 
‘Uivate ‘no period for their voluntary descent from power, 
and for their voluntary return to submission to the laws. 
They could agree in the twinkling of an eye—at the drop 
‘of a hat—at the crook of a finger—to usurp the sovereign 
power ; they cannot agrec, in four months, to relinquish it. 
They profess to be willing, but cannot agree upon the time. 
Let us perform that service for them. Let us name a day. 
Let us fix it in a bankrupt law. Let us pass that law, 
and fix a day for it to take effect; and that day will be the 
day for the resumption of specie payments, or for the trial of 
the question of permanent supremacy between the oligarchy 
‘of banks, and the constitutional Government of the people. 
We are called upon to have mercy upon the banks ; the 
prayer should rather be to thein, to have mercy upon the 
Government and the people. Since May last the ex-de- 
posite banks atone have forced twenty-five millions of de- 
preciated paper through the Federal Government upon its 
debtors and the States, at a loss of at least two and a-half 
millions to the receivers, and a gain of an equal amount to 
the payers. ‘The thousand banks have the country and 
the Government under their feet at this moment, owing to 
the community upwards of an hundred millions of dollars, 
of which they will pay nothing, not even ninepences, 
picayunes, and coppers. Metaphorically, if not literally, 
they give their creditors more kicks than coppers. It is 
for them to have mercy on us. But what is the conduct of 
Government towards these banks? Even at this session, 
with all their past conduct unatoned for, we have passed a 
“relief bill for their benefit—a bill to defer the collection of 
the large balance which they still owe the Government. 
But there is mercy due in another quarter—upon the peo- 
ple, suffering from the use of irredeemable and depreciated 
paper—upon the Government, reduced’ to bankruptey— 
upon the character of the country, suffering in the eyes of 
Evrope-~upon the character of republican government, 
brought into question by the successful usurpation of these 
“institutions, ‘This Jast point is the sorest. Gentlemen 
speak of the failure of experiments—the failnre of the spe- 
cie experiment, as it is called by those who believe that 
paper is the ancient and universal money of the world ; 
and that the use of a little specie for the first time is now 
to be: attempted. They dwell upon the supposed failure 
of * the experiment ;” while all the monarchists of Europe 
arè rejoicing in the failure of the experiment of republican 
government, at seeing. this Government, the last hope of 
the liberal world, struck and paralyzed by an oligarchy of 
_banks—-seized by the throat, throttled and held as a tiger 
would hold a babe—stripped of its revenues, bankrupted, 
and subjected to the degradation of becoming their engine 
to force their depreciated paper upon helpless creditors, 
Here is the place for mercy—upon the people—upor the 
Government—upon the character of the country—upon 
the character of republican Government. 


The Roman military dic- į 


They fix no day ; they limit no time; they in- ' 


4 bursting’ point. 


The apostle of republicanism, Mr. Jefferson, has left it 
as a political legacy to the people of: the United States, 
never to suffer their Government to fall. undér the control 
of any unauthorized, irresponsible, or self-created institu- 
tions or bodies whatsoever. His allusion was to the Bank 
of the United States, and its notorious machinations to 
govern the elections, and get command of the Government; 
but his admonition applies with equal force to all other 
similar or affiliated institutions; and, since May last, it'ap- 
plies to the whole league of banks which then ‘‘shut up 
the Treasury,” and reduced the Government. to helpless 
dependence. 

Jt is said that bankruptcy is a severe remedy to apply to 
| banks. It may be answered that it is not more-severe, here 

than in England, where it applies to all banks of issue, 
| except the Bank of England, and a few others; und it is 
| not more severe to them than it is to merchants and tra- 
ders, and to bankers and brokers, and ali unincorporated 
| banks. ‘Personally, I was disposed to make large allow- 
| ances for the conduct of the banks. Our own improvidence 
| tempted them info an expansion of near forty millions, in 
| 1835 and 1836, by giving them the. national domain 
to bank upon; a temptation which they -had not for- 
titude to resist, and which expanded them to’ near the 
Then they were driven-almost to a choice 
of bankruptcy between themselves. and. their debtors, by 
the act which required near forty millions to be distributed 
in masses, and at bricf intervals, among the States. Some 
failures were inevitable under these circumstances, and T 
was disposed to make liberal allowances for them; but there 
are three things for which the banks have no excuse, and 
which should forever weigh against their claims to favor 
and confidence. hese things are, first, the political as- 
pect which the general suspension of payment was permit- 
ted to assume, and which it still wears; secondly, the issue 
and use of shinplasters, and refusal to pay silver change, 
when there are eighty millions of specie inthe country ; 
thirdly, the refusal, by the deposite banks to pay-out. the 
sums which had-been severed from the Treasury, and: stood” 
in the names of disbursing officers, and was actually due 
to those who were performing’ work and labor, and render- 
ing daily services to the Government. For these three 
things there is no excuse; and, while memory retains their 
recollection, there can be no confidence in those who have 
done them. . 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred 
the consideration of the President’s recommendation for a 
banbrupt lew against banking institutions, have deferred 
their report, and moved to be discharged. Ishall make 
no objection to the discharge, as legislation on this'subject 
can be delayed, without material prejudice to any interest, 
until the regular session. I shall look for a bill then, either 
with or witheut the inclusion of other classes; and shall 
consider the decision upon that bill as settling the question 
of the rights of the people, and the supremacy of their 
Govemment, on one hand, and of the pretensions of the 
banks, and their permanent supremacy over laws, Govern- 
ments, constitutions, and the people, on the other. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN replied to Mr. Benrox, arguing 
against the constitutionality and policy of the proposed par- 
tial bankrupt law, and commenting on ‘the nature and 
causes of the present distressed condition ‘of the country. , 

‘The motion to discharge ‘the committee, of course, lies 
over one day. a i 7 
` The following bills were read‘a third time, passed, and 
sent to the other House: . 

The bill to authorize the deposite of merchandise in the 
public stores, and for other purposes. 

Fhe bill to prohibit, by severe penalties, the issue and 
circulation of all notes in this District under five dollars ; 
(changed in its title, on motion of Mr. WRrIGRT, to An 
act to regulate the currency in the District of Columbia, ”) 


* 


“ Mr. SEVIER wished to hear further reasons for this 
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And: the bill to surrender certain copy-rights (mentioned 
in yesterday’s proceedings) to Mrs. Madison. : 
© On motion of Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, the Senate held 
an executive session,.and.then adjourned. f 


; Farivar, Ocronsr 13., 

. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE PRO TEM. 

The Vick Presiexr having, at the cloze of yester- 
cay’s sitting, stated to the Senate that he should not re- 
sume the chair during the present session, 

The Senate proceeded to the election, by ballot, of a 
President pro tem. 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, having received nearly all the 
votes which were. given, was declared duly elected Presi- 
dent. of the Senate pro tem. : 

Mr. KING, on taking the chair, briefly returned his 
thanks to the Senate for the distinguished honor conferred 
upon him. It had often been his fortune to be elected by 
the voice of the people to distinguished offices, but this 
election conferred more honor, as coming ftom so elevated 
a body. ‘The favor of the people was often obtained with- 
ont merit, and as often lost without fault. Not so was it 
with this high evidence of the approbation of the Senate, 
for which he returned his thanks. It should be his aim 
and endeavor to discharge the duties imposed upon him in 
a manner satisfactory to the Senate, and with. perfect im- 
partiality to every Senator. 


EXTRA PAY TO OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. McKEAN reported a resolution from the Commit- 
tee on the Contingent Expenses, allowing two months’ 
extra pay to the various officers of the Senate for the pres- 
ent extra session; which was ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. WALL suggested that the officers of the library | 
should be included. 

Mr. McKEAN said that the committee had proposed to 
defer that point to the next session. | 


resolution, 

Mr. McKEAN explained, and the resolution was then 
‘ordered to a third reading. so wa 

; LAW. OF BANKRUPTCY. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of 
Mr. Gauwnr to discharge the Judiciary Committee from 
the further consideration of that part of the President’s 
message relating to a bankrupt law. 

Mr. SOUTHARD rose and spoke about an hour, with 
much earnestness, against the Executive recommendation, 
and against the coustitutionality und expediency of any 

bankrupt law, except in relation to merchants and traders, 

and‘ for the exclusive purpose of preventing fraud, and 
an inequitable distribution of the property of bankrupts; 
_ dwelling at times on the present condition of the country, 
.the causes which led to it, and the prospective designs of 
the administration. 

Mr, S. having concluded his remarks, 

. The question was put on discharging the committee, 
‘and was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of Executive 
‘business, and then adjourned, ae 


Sarunpay, Ocronyn 14. 
CREDIT ON REVENUE BONDS. 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, the Senate concurred in 
the amendment of the House to the bill for the further 
postponement of payment on merchants’ revenue bonds, 

On motion of Mr. YOUNG, (the Csarr having an- 
nounced that there w=s no business on the table,) the Sen- 
ate spent some time in Executive session. 


* 


On motion of Mr. WALKER, the joint rules prohibit- 
ing bills from passing betweerghe two Houses were sus- 
pended. oOo i 

The Senate then took a recess until 4 o'clock, 

EVENING SESSION. i 

Mr. RIVES, (on some inquires made by Mr. Hussanp,) 
moved that the Committee on Naval A flairs be discharged 
from the further consideration of the petitions of Licuten- 
ants John C. Long and Ebenezer Ridgeway, of the U. S. 
navy, asking to bo restored to their proper relative rank. 
This motion was made on the ground that the subject was 
excluded by the general rule restricting the business of the 
session; and that it would interfere with nominations made 
or about to be made. - 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, this motion was laid on 
the table, on which, of course, the above petitions remain 
for the next session. 

GALES AND SEATON’S STATE PAPERS. 

Mr. WALL submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate who have not 
received a copy of the American State Papers, printed by 
Gales and Seaton, be supplied with the same. 

Mr. NORVELL moved to amend the resolution by ad- 
ding after the words ‘State Papers,” “and the Register 
of Debates.” i 

Mr. WRIGHT said, while hel:ad no objection to the 
original resolution, (the papers in question not being under 
the control of the publishers, ) he would-feel himself bound 
to object if the amendment was urged on the considetation 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LYNN thought the resolution ought to pasa. He 
was clear that all the members of the Senate should be 
placed on the same equitable footing, and saw no reasons 
why those who had received these books, should fare bet- 
ter in that respect than other Senators. ; 

Mr. RIVES agreed that there ought to be no discrimina- 
tion; but he thought, when the present edition of these 
papers should have been exhausted, it would be time to stop. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had received many books since 
his entrance into the Senate. "hey had been sent to him 
always without his consent; and he ever had been, and stil 
was, opposed to the practice. : 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, concurred entirely with tho 
views of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wricur] in 
regard to the motion. He thought the proceeding objec- 
tionable in the extreme, and ought not to be encouraged, 
and he hoped the Senate would persevere in rejecting it. , 
He had, it was true, also received books, hut without his 
vote; for he had never given his consent for an appropria- 
tion of the kind. As the State Papers were not within the 
control of the publishers, he would not oppose the resolu- 
tion as originally introduced ; but if the Register of Debates 
were added, which were within the control of the publish- 
ers, he would most unquestionably protest against it. 

The amendments being withdrawn, the original resolu- 
tion was, by unanimous consent, read three several times. 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HUBBARD, it was resolved that the 
Senate teke a recess until half past seven o’clock. 

WALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK., 
_ A message was received from the President, announ- 
cing the signature of the bill for the reliefof Mrs. D. P. 
Madison. 

On motion of Mr. NORVELL, the Senate next went 
into Executive business, and after a few moments spent 
therein, the doors were re-opened. 

A message was received from the House of Representa- 
tives, announcing the passage of the joint resolution to sus- 
pend the joint rules 16 and 17, with an amendment. These 
rules relate to the passing of bills and the signature of the 
President within the last three days of the session—the 
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Oc. 14, 1837. 1) General | Appropriation Bill—Suppression of Indian Hostilities, $e. (Senate. 
amendment of the House of Representatives was to exclude Mr. WEBSTER saw no ee no connexion, real 
bill No. 6, in relation to the sub-Treasury Syse ; which | or imaginary, between the cases cited by. the Senator last 
was concurred i in by the Senate. up. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Becuanan] 

GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, i said he was not disposed to stand upon the dignity of the 


i Senate; but it was not a matter of dignity at all, but of 
regularity of business; and he was sure gentlemen, when 
abet they came to lock into the matter, would agree with him 
its various stages, by general consent, amended on recom- . 
miendation of committee, by inserting $25,000 for printing thae it Foni aite betert ge spot RES one ont vrases ond 
Senate documents, and not more than $2,000 for the office | °° 20° © Mr. W. admi y h he bill b 1 Sa 
of the Solicitor of the ‘Treasury ; also amended from com- business: Realise a ; me i efore them was 
mittee, by adding a fourth section, authorizing the Secretary important, migi imp Sabra th. S "i re ae e delayed. 
of the ‘Treasury to receive at par, for debts due the United į Cenitlermen miglit see; Trom K cee nee St things, Aow 
States, the outstanding unpaid drafts in favor of the State | dangerous the present practice would be, if permitted to 
Governments which had been issued by the Treasury un- prevail.. He, as an individual, might be the means of stop- 
der the deposite law ; and the bill, so amended, was passed ping a bill indispensable to the interests of the Government. 
and-seit back w the House ? i $ pas | If, said Mr. W. we give up regulating, where shall we 
Vee ae ; : ; 1 ae mapa 
The bill, originated in the House, (in the precise words i get to? He would not object now to the proceeding; but 
he gave notice, if he was present at the next session, under 


of the Senate bill which the House retained, ) making ad- | é 2 j E ? 
ditional appropriations for the suppression of Indian hostili- į the same circumstances; he would feel it his duty to oppose ? 


ties for 1837, was received, and read a first time. | all such proceedings. 


AA 5 AR Some further discussion took place; in which Messrs, 
Mr. WEBSTER objected to this bill or. the ground that TA rgy 4 ` 
the proceedings in relation to it were improper and unparli- BUCHANAN, WHITE, CLAY of Alabama, and LINN 


amentary, as the House had given no account of the Senate took part, acknowledging ‘the general Justice of the remark 
bill on their table, an exact counterpart of this, which it of the Senator, but urging with much zeal the passage of 


The bill making further (general) appropriations for the 
year 1837, was received from the House carried through 


rae the bill. 
was in the power of the House to pass also,if they thought |"; i othe i ve z 
proper, and thus double the appropriation designed by the |. The dill was then read a second and third time, by unan- 
Senate to be made for this object. imous consent, and finally passed. ` 
A conversation ensued by Messrs. WEBSTER, BU- | THE LATE DEPOSITE BANKS. 


CHANAN, NORVELL, CLAY, of Alabama, and | . The bill providing for the adjustment of the remainin; 
WHITE; on which Mr. Wr Bsren waived his objection | gjaims on he late deposite banks was received from the 
in this case alone, and the bill then progressed, and passed | onse with two amendments, extending the times of pay~ 
by general consent. 7 ing the three instalments from the banks from the end of 
SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. four, six, and nine months, respectively, to July next, Jan- 


A message was received from the House of Representa- | wary, 1839, and July, 1839. ae 
tives announcing the passage of a bill making appropria- Mr. WRIGHT moved that the Senate concur in this 


tions for the suppression of Indian hostilities in Florida. amendment of the House. , : y , 
“On the first reading of the bill, Mr, SMITH, of Indiana, said he did not rise to make a 
Mr. WRIGHT pledged himself that it was a literal copy speech at this late hour of the session, but to detain the 
of the bill introduced by the Senate ; and hoped, therefore, | Senate a single moment, while he read a letter he had re- 
it would be read a second and third time, by unanimous , ceived since he addressed the Senate, from the cashier ‘of 
consent, and passed. | the State Bank of Indiana on this subject. Ft will be per- 
Mr. WEBSTER thought the proceeding very extraordi- | ceived (said Mr. S.) that the letter refers to the time al- 
nary, and, he would say, unpatliamentary. A fornight lowed the. banks by the bill as it came from the Commit- 
ago the Senate passed a bill to the same effect, and sent it | tee on Finance of the Senate. The bill was amended | 
to the House. Nothing is heard of that bill; and now, at While in this body; but still he thought the time allowed 
a late hour of the night, and that the last of the session, we Was not sufficient to enable the people to close this matter 
have a bill sent for approval. It was to his mind, to say | without producing too much distress. He hoped the 
the least, a very extraordinary business, and one which ; amendment of the House giving longer time would be šus- 
ought not to meet the sanction of the Senate. Suppose the | tained’by the Senate. He fully concurred with the writer 
other bill was passed by the House, did not gentlemen see | of the letter, (who was well acquainted with the concerns 
what such irregularity might subject them to? of the banks,) that whatever might be the policy of the 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, was glad to hear the remark of | Government, so far as the banks were concerned, the ques- 
the gentleman; he understood we had been taken to task in | tion is one of relief to the people. The corporations cannot 
the House for usurping their prerogative in originating suffer, but the people can, and must, if the banks ate press- 
these bills ; that relating to the time of fixing the adjourn- ed, Mr. S. said he wished to be clearly understood he 
ment, was made.the subject of particular remark. At this | did not stand here as the advoeate of any bank, not even 
tise, and on this subject, he was not disposed, however, | those in his own State, beyond the interest of the people; 
| 
lj 
i 
1 


to he ceremonious. He wished the bill passed at once; | and the moment he became satisfied that their interest re- 
| quired the suspension of the corporate powers of these in- 
stitutions, he would say, refuse to renew them; but he 
was satisiied that a course of policy. requiring of the banks 
at this time to press their debtors, in self-defence, would 
be productive of the most destructive consequences to- the 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was not disposed at this time citizens of his State. Mr. S. then read the following let- 
of night, and with the present thin state of the Senate, to | ter from James M. Ray, Esq. cashier of the State Bank of 
stand upon its dignity; if he.did, in his opinion, the busi- | Indiana: 
ness would be poorly attended to. 


Florida had been bleeding at every pore for the last two 
years; we received-news of her distress through every chan- | 
nel of information ;. and he therefore hoped the bill would 
be permitted to pass. He thought the objections should 
have been urgad before. 


Srarz BANK or Inniawa, 


Mr. NORVELL read the joint resolution in which the __ Indianapolis, September 23, 1837. 
16th and 17th rules of the Senate had been dispensed with, | Hon. O. H. Suita: 
for'which the Senator from Massachusetts had voted, and Drean Sir: To give you a full apprehension of the pro- 


now how could he oppose the bill on the ground of the ob- ` priety of the terms in Mr. Wright's settlement bill of debts 
jection urged by him. 
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Sewate.] Appropriation Bill. (Oct. 16, 1837. 
of the deposite: banks, I copy for you. an extract of Mr. Some further discussion took place, on the suggestions of 
Woodbury’s letter of instructions on being appointed. a de- | Mr. Bucnanay, as to the meaning of time of default, in 
posite bank. ` ` : which he was opposed by Messrs. WALKER, WRIGHT, 
if “< Tarasury DgeartTMEnt, Jan. 29, 1835. CLAY, of Alabama, and others. 
“Sanves Mermi, Esq., President, ġe i Mr. WEBSTER then suggested an admendment, to be 
«<In selecting your institution as one of the fiscal agents | appended to the end of the bill in this shape: . 
of the Government, Inot only rely on its solidity as afford- s And the default mentioned in this act, on which in- 


inga sufficient guaranty for the safety'of the public money | terest is to commence at the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
intrusted to its keeping, but I confide also in its disposition | shall be understood to be the neglect or omission of said 
to adopt the most liberal course which circumstances will | banks to answer drafts made on them, according to the pro- 
admit towards other institutions. The deposites of the | visions of the first section.” 
public money will enable you to afford increased facilities to Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, called for a division on the 
the commercial and other classes of the community; and | question of this amendment, and there appeared: Ayes 6, 
the Department anticipates from you thg adoption of such | noes 12, (no quorum;) and the Sergeant-at-Arms was di- 
a course respecting your. accommodations as will prove ac- | rected to look for absent members. 
ceptable to the people and safe to the Government. After further conversation by the same gentlemen, the 
“T remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, Senate adopted the amendment of Mr: Wessren, and con- 
i “LEVI WOODBURY, See. Trea’y.” curred in the amendment of the House, so amended, and 
We have done so; we have accommodated the public, | the bill was returned to the House. 
and are paying two per cent. to the United States, for the APPROPRIATION BILD. 
ing the same; re paying the pensioners : i A a , X 
menus sf coitg Me ennes ane Bre pang the pensi norsat The bill making additional appropriations for 1837 was 
ten different places of payment in the State, &c., without s ah AR 
A ean 4 ; received from. the House, who had concurred in the $25,000 
charge, And now, as far as lies in the power of Congress, i} are S z aes 
: a X Bi as dade da |, | for printing Senate documents; non-concurred in the 
it would seem, we are to be crushed unless we screw out | go i A EA AETS 
i A . Aa a | $2,000 for the office vf the Solicitor of the Treasury ; and 
of the community, during these times, about $700,000 de- | rented di the: teeention oi the Stato: deposite tender 
posite money loaned out, and pay the same up in two, five, | SOPS 2 ER ` P 


and eight months’; and that I suppose in specie. Itis plain, | als (by the Treasury,) with a verbal amendment by the 
if such a settlement is required, that the interests and the | aT 7 
rigidly extreme interests of the United States Government | Res ae or Mr WIGI; thie, ras pe Ton 
are only regarded, while the interests of the people of the |! Si k mee ie dkat De à Sar be a d ho i pais J 
State of Indiana, in half of our bank stock indirectly, are | n SER Ot fhe Pougeo Me aoovothn 
left to the winds. l : R SE F 

Our banks can stand any thing that any bank can stand; | hi a mogn of Mn SAT ae Monami, the enat (at 
but the prospect is that we will be all left so prostrated on | H “post i o. Ta RERA an hae Teh tel Ck tne 
such terms, that we cannot lift a finger to furnish means of | He adjourned;.to/omeek At Daki- pust C1g nt ocio on 
conveying out a surplus produce, or add any thing to the | "%0n$ay Morning, 
facilities of the people. | 2 : 

IF we lose the fourth instalment, and have such terms of - Monvay, Ovrounn 16. 
settlement required of us, the people of this State must in- The Senate met at 84 o’clock, A. M. 
ovitably sufter severely. ‘There is no possible remedy. | A message was received from the House of Representa- 
T'he means of paying, as well as the most of the means of | tives, informing the Senate that the House had concurred in 
resuming specie payments, must come from them ; and you 


| the amendments to the bill to settle with the deposite banks. 
may well apprehend that they are.not well prepared to meet | On motion of Mr. NORVELL, it was 
such ‘calls. Yours, truly, JAMES M. RAY. | 


Ordered, ‘That a committee from the Senate be appoint- 
. Mr. Surry said he did not intend to trouble the Senate 


ed to join a committee from the House to inform the Pres- 
but a moment, in additional remarks, whatever justification | ident of the United States that the two Houses had com- 


ho might find in the remarks of the Senator from Missouré, | pleted the business before them, and were ready to adjourn. 
against the banks of his State; he was satisfied that these | | Whereupon, Messrs. Grunry, Cray, of Alabama, and 
banks were entirely solvent and good, and should at least | Norvext, were appointed said committee on the part of the 
have been exempt from the indiscriminate denunciation of ; Senate. 
that Senator. The people of the State have full confidence | Mr. KENT oflered a resolution granting to the Chaplain 
that the banks will finally redeem every dollar of their pa- , of the Senate the same compensation for this extra session 
per, and he had-no doubt that such would be the case; time, | as the House had voted to its Chaplain. ; 
however, was. required to enable the peoplo who were indebt- | _ After some conversation, in which several Senators gave 
ed to the banks to pay up. The money duc the Government ; it as their opinion that the compensation previously allowed 
is safe, and the time is a relief. measure for the benefit of | was liberal enough, (viz. $300, ) the resolution was adopted. 
the people, and he hoped it would be granted bythe Senate. On motion of Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, the Secretary of 
Mr. BUCHANAN did not know that he would support | the Senate was ordered to inform the House that the Sen- 
the amendments of the House. The banks had the money | ate, having finished the business before it, was now ready to 
ef the Government, apd were to be ready, at all times | adjourn. 
when called on, to return ite And now we were asked to Mr. NORVELL, from the joint committee appointed 
extend the time still further for their indulgence. Mr, B. | to wait upon the President of the United States, informed 
also found-fault with the wording of the bill, as not being | the Senate that said committee, having waited upon. the 
sufficiently comprehensive in relation to the time when the | President, had been informed by him that he had no fur- 
interest should commence to be paid by those banks. ther communication to make the two Houses, and that the 
Mr. WRIGHT thought the wording of the bill sufficient- | President wished the members, individually and ‘collective- 
ly clear, and read the first section to show the meaning and | ly, health-and prosperity. 
spirit of the act. A message was received from the House. of Representa- 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, thought it best to concur with | tives by Mr: Franxury, their clerk, that the House was 
the House in extending the time for the banks, and that the | ready to adjourn. 
indulgence given in the bill would be the best relief to the Whereupon, on motion of Mr. NILES, the Senate ad- 
people, and urged its immediate concurrence. journed sine die. 
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; LIST OF MEMBERS ; 
Of the House of Representatives, twenty-fifth Congress, 
i Jirst session. * 

MAINE—-Gceorge Evans, John Fairfield, Timothy J. 
Carter, F. O. J. Smith, Thomas Davee, Jonathan Cilley, 
Joseph C. Noyes, Hugh J. Anderson—8. . 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Samuel Cushman, James Far- 
rington, Charles J. Atherton, Joseph Weeks, Jared W. 
‘Williams—5. 5 i 

MASSACHUSETTS -—Richard Fletcher; Stephen C. 
Phillips, Caleb Cushing, Wiliam Parmenter, Levi Lin- 
coln, George Grennell, George N. Briggs, William B. 
Calhoun, Nathaniel B. Borden, John Q. Adams, John 
Reed, William S. Hastings—12. 

RHODE ISLAND—J. I. 
Cranston—2. . 

CONNECTICUT—Isaac Toucey, Samuel Ingham, 
Elisha Haley, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Launcelot Phelps, 
Orin Holt—6. 

VERMONT—Hiland Hall, William Slade, Heman 
Allen, Isaac Fletcher, Horace Everett—5. 

NEW YORK-—Thomas B. Jackson, Abraham Van- 
derveer, C. C. Cambreleng, Ely Moore, Edward Curtis, 
Ogden Hoffman, .Governeur Kemble, Obadiah Titus, 
Nathaniel Jones, John ©. Brodhead, Zadock Pratt, 
Robert M’Clellan, Henry Vail, Albert Gallup, John I. De 
Graff, David Russell, John Palmer, James B. Spencer, 
John Edwards, Arphaxad Loomis, Henry A. Foster, 
Abraham P. Grant, [sarc H. Bronson, John H. Prentiss, 
Amasa J. Parker, John ©. Clark, Andrew D. W. Bruyn, 
Hiram Gray, William Taylor, Bennett Bicknell, Wm. 
` H. Noble, Samuel Birdsall, Mark H. Sibley, John T. 
Andrews, Timothy Childs, Wm. Patterson, Luther C. 
Peck, Richard P. Marvin, Millard Fillmore, Charles P. 
Mitechell—40. * 

NEW JERSEY—John B. Aycrigg, John fP. B. 
Maxwell, William Halsted, Joseph F. Randolph, Charles 
C. Stratton, Thomas Jones Yorke—6. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lemuel Painter, John Sergeant, 
George W. Toland, Charles Naylor, Edward Davies, 
David Potts, jr., Edward Darlington, Jacob Fry, jr., Mat- 
thias Morris, David D. Wagener, Edward B. Hubley, 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, Luther Reily, Henry Logan, Dan. 
Sheffer, Charles M’Clure, Wm. W. Potter, David Petri- 
kin, Robert H. Hammond, Samuel W. Morris, Charles 
Ogle, John Klingensmith, Andrew Buchanan, T. M. T. 
McKennan, Richard Biddle, Wm. Beatty, Thomas Henry, 
Arnold Plamer—28. 

DELAWARE—John J. Milligan—1. 

MARYLAND—Jokn Dennis, James A. Pearce, J. T. 
H. Worthington, Benjamin C. Howard, Isaac McKim, 
Wm. C. Johnson, Francis Thomas, Daniel Jenifer—s. 

VIRGINIA—Henry A. Wise, Francis Mallory, John 
Robertson, Charles F. Mercer, John Taliaferro, R. M. T. 
Hunter, James Garland, Francis E. Rives, Walter Coles, 
George C, Dromgoole, James W. Bouldin, John M. Pat- 
ton, James M. Mason, Isaac S. Pennybacker, Andrew 
Beirne, Archibald Stuart, John W. Jones, Robert Craig, 
George W. Hopkins, Joseph Johnsen, Wm. S. Mor- 


gan—21. 


Tillinghast, Robert B. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Jesse A. Bynum, Edward D. 
Stanley, Charles Shepard, James McKay, M. T. Hay- 
kins, Edmund Deberry, Wm. Montgomery, Aug. H. 
Shepperd, Abraham Rencher, Henry Connor, James Gra- 
ham, Lewis Williams, Samuel T. Sawyer—13. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—H. S. Legare, Waddy Thomp- 
son, John K. Griffin, R. Barnwell Rhett, Francis W. 
Pickens, W. K. Clowney, F. H. Elmore, John Camp- 
bell, John P. Richardson—9, 

GEORGIA—Thomas Glascock, J. F. Cleveland, Sea- 
ton Grantland, Charles E. Haynes, Hopkins Holsey, 
Jabez Jackson, George W. Owens, Geo. W. B. Townes, 
W, C. Dawson—-9. i 

MISSISSIPPI—John F. H. Claibome, S. J. Ghol- 
son—z, 

KENTUCKY—John L. Murray, Edward Rumsey, 
J. R. Underwood, Sherrod Williams, James Harlan, John 
Calhoon, John Pope, Wm. J. Graves, John White, Rich- 
ard Hawes, R. A. Menifee, John Chambers, W. W. 
Southgate—13,. : 

TENNESSEE—Wm. B. Carter, A. McClellan, Jos. 
L. Williams, H. L. Turney, Wm. B. Campbell, John Bell, 
A. P. Maury, James K. Polk, Eben. J. Shields, Richard 
Cheatham, John W. Crockett, Christopher H. Williams, 
Wm. Stone—13. aa 

OHIO—Alex. Duncan, Taylor. Webster, Patrick Œ, 
Goode, Thomas Corwin, Thomas L. Hamer, Calvaty 
Morris, Wm. Key Bond, J. Ridgway, John Chaney, 
Samson Mason, J. Alexander, jr., Alex. Harper, D. P. 
Leadbetter, Wm. H. Hunter, John W. Allen, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Andrew Loomis, Mathias Shipler, Daniel 
Kilgore—19. $ 

LOUISIANA—Henry Johnson, Eleazar W. Ripley, 
Rice Garland--3. 

INDIAN A—Ratliff Boon, John Ewing, Wm. Graham, 
Geo. H. Dunn, Jas. Rariden, Wm. Herrod, Albert 8. 
White—7, } ieee 

ILLINOIS—A. W. Snyder, Zadoc Casey; William L. 
May—3. ae 8 7 

ALABAMA—Dixon H, Dewis, Francis S. Lyon, Reu- 
hen Chapman, Joab Lawler, Joshua L. Martin—5. 

MISSOURI—Albert G. Harrison, John Miller-~2. 

ARKANSAS—Archibald Yell--1. 

MICHIGAN—TIsaac E. Crary—-1, 


Monvay; Szerempen 4, 1837. 


At twelve o'clock, the House of Representatives was 
called to order by Mr. Franxurx, the Clerk of the last 
Congress, who read the Presitent’s proclamation conven- 
ing the present session of Congress. He then proceeded 
to call the names of the members from a roll made up by 
himeelf in the usual manner. When he had reached the 
name of Cazes Cusuine, of Massachussetts, that gentle- 
man rose, and addressed the House. 

Mr. CUSHING, rising from his seat, said that he was 
in his place; but before he answered officially to the call 
of the Clerk, he had an explanation to make. He saw 
gentlemen, occupying seats all around him in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, whom he understood, by 
common fame, to be members elect of the House; but he 
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did not know this, nor had hd the means to ascertain it, by 
any authentic evidence. And the situation of most of the 
gentlemen present was the same.. The gentlemen, so as- 
sembled, could not be considered as constituting a House, 
until they should -have elected their Speaker, and been 
severally qualified by taking the prescribed oath. Mean- 
while,..under what regulations were these important duties 
to.be.performed? _ The usuage of the occasion has been for 
the Clerk of the preceding House to make out a roll of the 
members elect; to call the members from that roll, for the 
purpose. of ascertaining whether a quorum be assembled; 
and to officiate as presiding officer in the choice of Speak- 
er. Now it might be perfectly proper for the Clerk to be 
here with a roll of the members elect; since the standing 
rules of the Mouse of Representatives provide that- he shall 
be and continue Clerk until there be a new appointment; 
and heis the fwnctionary on whom the task of preparing 
the roll should naturally devolve. But it was not proper 
that.he should be compelled, as he in fact is, to rely upon 
the newspapers or common rumor for his knowledge of 
who is and who is not returned by the people of the seve- 
ral States to serve in this their House. Yet so it was, in 
regard to most of the States; for aught he (Mr. C.) knew, 
all, except, he believed, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Nor was it proper that the Clerk should preside over the 
preliminary deliberations of this assembly. 

He (Mr. C.) did not say this in any spivit of disrespect 
towards the gentleman who holds the office of Clerk, fully 
believing that he would endeavor to discharge, in all honor 
and good faith, the delicate functions of the occasion— 
functions imposed on him by the existing customs of the 
House. He spoke of it only,as a thing, in the general 
principle, wrong. Suppose any question of order were to 
arise in the present. stage of the proceedings. There was 
no.set of rules binding on this assembly ; and who should 
decide the question of order? Suppose a debate to spring 
up as to the mode of voting for Speaker, whether by ballot 
or viva voce, as happened in the twenty-fourth Congress. 
Suppose yet graver questions to be raised, concerning the 
due return of members, as happened in the opening of the 
twenty-third Congress. Ought not one of ourselves, one 
of, our own number, to officiate as chairman of the assem- 
bly at'such atime? He.(Mr. C.) considered the present 
course most, objectionable, and altogether irregular. In 
consideration of the particular circumstances under which 
the House now assembled, and the delicate relation of the 
respective parties, which divide the country and the mem- 
bers of the House, he should not at the present time make 
any motion relative to this matter, as, under other circum- 
stances, he would feel it to be his duty to do. He con- 
tented himself with protesting, after this brief explanation 
of his motives, against the course now pursued, for the pur- 
pose of drawing the attention of gentlemen to the subject, 
Jn order that in due time hereafter measures may be taken 
to provide a more formal, regular, and becoming mode of 
organizing the House. 

The Crenk then proceeded with the roll until the next 
names in order would be those of the delegates from Mis- 
sissippl. . 

_., Before the names of Messrs. Gnotson and CLAIBORNE 
were called, 

Mr. MERCER rose, and addressed the Clerk and the 
House in some remarks which the Reporter regrets that 
his position did not enable him to hear so as to be able to 
report at large... The general purport of his remarks was 
understood to be this: that he considered it his duty, from 
certain statements.which had appeared in the public prints, 
in reference to the recent Congressional election in Missis- 
sippi, to propound to the Representatives from that State 
an inquiry which would touch the right of those individu- 
als to take their seats in the House. He referred to the 
proclamation of the Governor of the State, appointing an 


election to be held for the purpose of choosing members to 
serve in the twenty-fifth Congress, until they should be 
superseded by others to be chosen, in pursuance of the 
existing law, on.the Ist Monday of November next; and 
asked if such had been the fact. He denied the right of 
the Governor of a State to appoint the time for such elec- 
tion, which was required by the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States to. be fixed, not by the Governor, but by the 
State Legislature, with the consent of Congress; and in- 
ferred that the election, thus unconstitutionally appointed 
to be held, was void, and, of course, the members then 
chosen could not be entitled to seats in the House. 

Mr. GHOLSON, of Mississippi, declined entering into 
gg eeeion of the question until the House should have 

en orgafiized. The Governor had obeyed the law of the 
State, which law was present, and would be produced at the 
proper time. Their election had been questioned. by very 
few individuals in Mississippi, and never until after it was 
over, and the result known: the objections to its validity 
had arisen, not in that State, but elsewhere. Fifty-five out 
of fifty-six counties had voted under the Gevernor’s pro- 
clamation, and the official returns would show the result. 
He had no objection that. the question should be fully dis- 
cussed at the proper time: not having the slightest desire 
to assume a seat in a body of which he was not constitu- 
tionally a member. 

Mr. MERCER made a brief explanation, and adverted, 
as another reason for his having’ propounded the question, 
to the failure of his effort in the last Congress to procure 
an amendment of that branch of the rules relating to the 
subject of contested elections; and that, if they proceeded 
one stage further, and elected a Speaker, he would be 
unable to venew that motion with any probability of suc- 
cess. He also gave notice of another motion he designed 
to make, when it was in his power to do so, viz: to take 
the power of appointing committees from the Speaker, and 
vest it in the House, in pursuance of the long established 
usuage of that body from which they obtained nearly all 
their precedents, and the greater part of their rules, the 
British Parliament. . 

After some further remarks on this subject, Mr. M. ex- 
pressed himself not satisfied by the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, and he moved a resolution to the 
effect that sufficient evidence had not been offered to show 
that Messrs. Crarnorxe and Guorson were entitled to 
their seats. 

Mr, CLAIBORNE rose, he said, debilitated us he was, 
not to reply to the gentleman from Virginia, for he would 
not, at that time, suffer himself to be drawn into any argu- 
ment upon that subject; but he rose to protest, in the name 
of the people of Mississippi, against a step which he de- 
nounced as high-handed, arbitrary, and unprecedented; 
for he ‘deliberately asserted that the gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia had ro more right to question his title to a seat upon 
that floor, than he had to question the right of that gentle- 
man or any other. He insisted that that was not an or- 
ganized body until a Speaker had been elected. Until then, 
they had no existence whatever as a body, but were a 
mere association of individuals, claiming to represent the 
people of the respective States. His colleague and him- 
self appeared there, and their appearance was prima focie 
evidence of their right to represent the people of the State 
whence they came. He repeated, that he would not reply 
to the gentleman from Virginia, or to any other gentleman 
who would endeavor, at the threshold, to exclude him from 
his rights. He came there to represent the people of his 
State, and had been sent there by the overwhelming voice 
of that people, expressed under the authority of the consti- 
tution and Jaws of the State, and under the authority of the 
Federal constitution also. : ; 

Although Mr. C. would not undertake to pronounce an 
eulogy upon the Governor of Mississippi, who was the 
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leader of the party to which he was opposed, yet he would 
say that that gentleman was 'a man of. high character, and 
was incapable of doing what had: been ascribed to’ him. 
Mr. ©. looked upon ‘it as-an insult, not alone to the party 
that elected him-and his colleague, but to all parties of the 
State, to the whole: people of Mississippi, to venture thus 
to’ dispose of their rights before they had the power to do 
so; -Ifi however, it was persisted in, he should feel him- 
self compelled to challenge every member from Maine to 
Mississippi to produce ‘their credentials, and he should ob- 
ject toany man’s taking his seat there till he and his col- 
league obtained their rights.. Mr. C. would throw out no 


imputations; but, if assailed, he would‘ say he was pre- | 


pared to carry the war into Africa. He was also prepared 
to say where this opposition originates, though it now came 
from a different quarter. He would say that no man had 
been more disposed to a conciliatory course than himself; 
but he would not be singled out as the victim there by a 
sort ‘of: political ostracism. If they wished to drive him 
from. his ‘seat, they should do it in the only way they had 
the power -by first organizing themselves, appointing their 
officers and committees, and, after sending ‘the subject to 
the Committee of Elections, the verdict must be protiounced 
by the Representatives of the people. ` In*conclusion; he 
declared *he should, when the proper time arrived, go for- 
ward, and claim to be sworn as a Representative, entitled 
to a seat on that floor. 

-Mr. BYNUM, believing the measure unprecedented, 
moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. MERCER contended that such a motion was out 
of order, as no rules had been adopted, and the House was 
not yet organized. 

The Crenx stated that the same question had arisen on 
a similar motion last year, before the organization of the 
House, and it had been left with the members to decide. 
On that occasion the debate had proceeded. i 

Mr. MERCER resumed the floor, and continued fur- 
ther te support his motion. . He was anderstood to disclaim 
any reflection on the Governor of Mississippi as having in- 
tentionally done wrong, but to attribute his course to a mis- 
take in judgment. He utterly denied the existence of any 
wish, on his part, rudely to drive any gentleman out of the 
House, but insisted upon the necessity of respecting the in- 
junctions of the constitution, wader which he and other 
meinbers claimed their seats. Ho referred to. the practice 
of the Legislature of Virginia, where, he was understood 
to say, the credentials of members were produced before 
their names were admitted tu the roll, 

Mr, RHETT inquired who were to vote ‘on the reso- 
tution.. which. had been offered? How could the right of 
any individual to do’ so be ascertained? .'To remove this 
dificulty, he proposed that-the senior member of the House 
take the chair until a speaker be chosen, gnd that the cre- 
dentials of members be then produced. i 

Mr. BYNUM contended that the two: gentlemen from 
Mississippi were entitled to take their seats and qualify ; 
and that the motion submitted by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia was entirely unprecedented. In cases of contested 
elections, ‘the member.exbibiting to the House prima. facie 
evidence of his election was permitted to take his seat and 
qualify. Then he considered the present case was much 
stronger than that of a contested election; because, in the 
present case, the right of the gentlemen to their seats was 
not contested in the usual manner. He hoped the House 
would proceed in its ‘organization in the manner heretofore 
pursued, and according to parliamentary usage. Gentle- 
men had referred to the case of Moore and Letcher in sup- 
port of their arguments. That case might, perhaps, be a 
case remotely in point; but he contended that the House 


sught then to have allowed Mr. Moore to take his seat- 


when he presented his certificate of election. If the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] was in 
Vou, XTV,—36 i 


4 


order, his motion was also in order, and he hoped the ques-. 
tion might now be put. p 

Mr. BOON said all voting in the present state of things 
was utterly premature, and all the speaking had: been a 
mere waste-of time. They might go on in this manner for 
amonth, and come to no result. He therefore hoped the 
quéstion might be immediately taken. a 

The Cizrx stated the question to be on Mr. Brnum’s 
motion tó lay the resolution on the table; and a division 
being called, tellers were appointed, and the vote stood 
Ayes 131; noes not counted. 

Se Mr. Mercrr’s resolution was laid‘on the table. 

Mr. RHETT then submitted a resolution that Liwzs 
Witrrans, of North Carolina, the oldest ‘member of the’ 
House of Representatives, be appointed to serve’ as chair- 
man until the House is organized. s 

Mr. HAMER believed that this was the first time that ` 
ever a motion had been made to appoint a chairman to or- 
ganize the House; and, unless some special reason could 
be assigned why this resolution should be adopted, he must 
vote against it. 5 ; 

Mr. TOUCEY moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mc. WISE supported Mr. Ruzrr’s resolution, denying 
the right of the Clerk of the last Congress to actas chair- 
man of this, or put any motion to the House. -No one 
could have that right but one expressly ‘chosen by those 
present to act as their chairman. No precedent ‘or usage 
was of the least binding force. - ee 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, referred to tha: 
usage of the House ever since his acquaintance with it, 
and he believed from the very foundation of the Govern- 
ment. The House proceeded, on all occasions, in the 
same manner as to-day; and he saw no good reason for 
changing the practice. The House could as well act under 
the superintendence of the Clerk as of a chairman, and 
would gain no power or right by the change. 

Mr. WISE said that the gentleman from North Caroling 
had alluded to the Clerk of the House in his remarks, Now, 
he contended that there was no cleik of the House of Rep: 
resentatives—the person now presiding being the Clerk of 
the last House, and that he had no authority to preside 
over this body. The rules, too, whieh had been alluded 
to, were the rules of the last House, and did not govern. . 
this body. He considered, then, taking this view of the 
question, that the only proper course to pursue would be 
to call a member of our own body to the chair, for the pur- 
pose of organizing the House. , 

Mr. PATTON said the whole difficulty arose from the 
utter impossibility that a body not. yet organized should 
decide on the rights of individuals to a seat in it when ore 
ganized. But this difficulty was inherent in the case. The 
appointment of a chairman would not. alter it. It arose 
out of the nature of things. It might always happen that 
men would claim a seat, who, on examination, would be 
found to have no right to it; but no injury could arise 
from admitting them, because the House could always ex- 
clude them when evidence was obtained. And if such per- 
sons had decided the election of an officer, the House could 
remedy the evil by appointing another officer. There was 
the same difficulty in electing a chairman as a Speaker. 
Unauthorized persons might as easily vote in the one case 
as in the other. 

Mr. ROBERTSON thought Mr. Parron carried his 
principle to extremes. - According to his doctrine, a House 
never could be organized. But if gentlemen consulted 
common sense, all diffieulty would cease. If the body had 
a right to -organize ‘itself, it must, as an incidental tight, 
have power to decide who was entitled to vote on its orgahi- 
zation.. A dozen men of one name might all claim the 
place of onez- were they all to be admitted because their 
name was prima fucie evidence of right to'vote?. Surely 
not; the body was not so powerless. . Let those, of whose 
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right there was no reasonable doubt, ‘pass on the claims of 


“those ‘whose right was doubtful - 
-Mi PATTON here asked“who was to decide whether | 
there: was reasonable doubt in. any case or nott ~ : 

Mr: ROBERTSON ‘said that members might be admit- 
ted oñ fair’ credentials. He: hoped they would choose a 
chairman and let these be submitted. “In the case of Letch- 
et: and’ Moore it was settled by agreement that neither 
should vote till.2 Speaker had been appointed ; let the same 
thing be done in this case. As to these members from 
“Mississippi, by their own showing, it was clear as light 
‘that they had no tight to a seat. A member of Congress 
could be elected only for an entire term, and the Governor 
had no right to shorten the term. ‘The election was void. 

Mr. RHETT considered the members from Mississippi 
‘as well entitled to'a seat as himself; he had no wish to ex- 

“elude them; but there was a manifest impropriety in pro- 
ceeding further without a chairman and without credentials. 
As tv who was to judge of these credentials when produced, 
nothing was simpler; when the certificates were read, if 
nobody questioned them, the member took his seat at once ; 
if any objection was raised, the member remained on one 
side till after the. House was organized, and then his case 
was decided. 

Mr. PATTON asked who was to prdge whether the 
credentials were objectionable or not? The gentleman 
fror Mississippi had declared his intention to object to 
every man’s right; if he did, how was the question to be 
settled? Members must be received on their own claim ; 
it was unavoidable. A 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, said it had been suggest- 
ed that if it appeared that-an officer had been elected by an 
illegal vote, the case might be remedied ; now, as the vote 
was by ballot, how was the House to know by whose vote 
in particular such officer had been appointed ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, again insisted on 
universal usage as authorizing the Clerk to preside in furm- 
ing the House; but, besides this common law, there was 
a statutory enactment. A rule of the House declared that 
that officer was to be considered as holding his place till 
another was appointed. (He read the rule. ) 

Mr.. WISE denied the binding force of the rule; it did 
not bind this Congress at all till it had been adopted. 

The. debate was further’ continued by Mr. THOMAS, 
Mr. CUSHING, and Mr. McKAY, who. referred to the 
journals of the first. Congress. 

Mr.. THOMAS said that he coincided with the gentle 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wrsz] in one opinion he had ex- 
pressed. He believed that the vote of the House to lay on 
the table the proposition of the gentleman over the way, 
(Mr. Meucen,] had decided nothing. He can renew his 
motion again. But why should not he extend this princi- 
ple, and apply it to all other questions which may be moot- 
ed? - Suppose this body had decided otherwise in the case 
just. disposed of. .. Suppose: a majority had refused to lay 

, that motion on. the table, and had proceeded to adopt the 
motion of ‘the gentleman-from Virginia, [Mr Mencen.] 
Such a decision would not) have been respected... When 
the Clerk had reached the names of the members elect from 


Mississippi, one of them has already told you he will repair 
to the table to be sworn. And in this -he is right. Who 
shall infringe the rights for which he “contends? He is 
one.of the chosen representatives of the people of Missis- 
sippi = He-has with him a certificate of election, signed 
by the Governor of that State. He appears here with his 
colleague, with the same power to take his scat that we 
eoch-have. And they have as much authority to question 
our right to be sworga we have to dispute theirs. Con: 
vinced of „this, Thave'tiot divided, and will not divide, on 
these preliminary questions.“ Itis obvious that we are not 
governed by the rules which were adopted for the guidance 
of the last Congress. We ate in’ ‘disoganized state, and 


it is in the power of a very few members to keep us in this 
condition for days, weeks, yea, months. The members of 
this body may- discuss any and every question that the 


mind*of man can conceive; and who shall:call to order? 


‘who shall’ stay the tide?- Who shall gay to the wave of 
debate, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and ‘no farther?” The 
public interests may suffer, the public business may be ne- 
glected, while we, the chosen representatives of the people, 
stand here idly chasing abstractions, which ought to be 
sent to that place described in Hudibras; S 

“ Whore entity and quiddity, 

And ghosts of defunct bodies lie.” 

"Chere is but ofe set of rules by which we can be gov- 
emed.. They must have their origin in the good sense and 
forbearance of this body, and their validity and binding 
force must be found, where alone they can be found, in the 
universal consent of the members present. In. this way, 
every preceding Congress has been organized. The Clerk 
has called the roll, the members have elected their Speaker, 
and then each member elect, on presenting himself, has 
been qualified to take his seat. If this unvaried custom is 
now departed from, our difficulties will be interminable, 
If the certificates of election are called for, may it not be 
said they are forged? And who is prepared, in conform. 
ity with rigid rules of evidence, to prove the contrary ? 
We have no committees to examine into the truth of any 
allegation ; we have no officers to serve process, and com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses. Even the gentleman from 
North Carolina, if he should attempt to take the chair, 
may have, and doubtless will have, his right to do so con- 
tested. Is he prepared to meet every objection that may 
be urged? Ifhe is, there are few members of this body as 
well provided. ae 

Mr. T. insisted that no practical inconvenience could be 
produced by an adherence to former time-honored practice, 
Let us proceed to elect the officers of the House ; let the 
usual Committee of Elections be appointed, and if, upon 
examination, it shall appear that members not duly. au- 
thorized to participate in the election of our officers have 
voted, that will be good cause for annulling their elections; 
and notwithstanding we vote by ballot, a majority of the 
House can. and will correct all irregularities, after we shall 
have winnowed the chaff from the wheat, by, vacating such 
seats, if.any ought to be vacated. 

Mr. F; contended that the Kentucky contested election 
was not disposed of. by the House in a manner to justify. 
gentlemen in claiming that to be a precedent for the press 
ent movement. In that. case, each of the parties (My, 
Moore and Mr. Letcher) presented papers purporting to be 
certificates of election. As to the character of those cer: 
lificates the House did not then decide. Every member 
of that Congress must remember that the parties. contend- 
ing. for the vacant seat, the House being then as it is now, 
waived their respective rights, and. the House ratified this 
arrangement. We have, then;: unbroken ‘custom ‘for our 
guide, and no injustice can be done to any portion. af the 
American people.by'a strict adherence to this wholesome 
and convenient usage. 

Mr. CUSHING: said that, in the case of Moore and 
Letcher, both gentlemen claimed seats upon the floor. 
Mr. Moore having obtained the certificate of several of 
the sheriffs of his district, one having refused to make 
a return, based his claim to a seat on these certificates: 
Mr. Letcher claimed the seat, and based his claim upon 
the fact which showed that he had a majority of the votes 
of the district. In consequence of this state of the case, 
an agreement was made between My. Moore and Mr. Leteh- * 
er, that they withdraw until the House was organized; and 
then Jay the matter before the House. This was: the true 
statement of the case, as every gentleman who was then 
present must recollect. - À 

Mr. ROBERTSON then read an extract froni the jour- 
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- snal of: that year, to-show that the House, by general con- 
zsent, agreed to pase by the name:of Mr. Moore. ` 
“Mr. CUSHING replied ‘that it might so appear on. the 
journal; but,-notwithstanding that, the agreement between 
“the two gentlemen, ‘which ‘he had: before alluded to, had 
deen made on the floor of the House, and they voluntarily . 
-owithdrew. EE Sek SP A a a e 
= Mr. EVERETT, of- Vermont, was very desirous the 
“House: should proceed “in its organization. Gentlemen 
were in error in supposing-that.the House was under no 
law; there was.alaw which bound them; and that was the 
law of universal practice—the common law of Parliament. 
It wasa mistake to suppose that the House wae not organ- 
“ized until a Speaker was appointed; there was a prelimi- 
nary organization which enabled it to act as a body. As 
to.the list called by the Clerk, he. formed it, according to 
usage, on what he deemed authentic information; he did 
so on his own responsibility.. As. soon: as the. list was 
completed, and the members had answered to their names, 
they. formed an organized body, and might proceed to elect 


a Speaker, ora. Clerk, or a Committee on Elections, just’ 


‘as they thought. best; or might at once. proceed to decide 
“on the credentials of individuals. In the present case, be- 
“fore:the:- list had. been gone through, those whose names 
had not yet heen called could have no right whatever to 
vote, any more than the surrounding spectators. All mo- 
tions at present were therefore premature. He hoped the 
ancient usage would be permitted to continue; no evil 
could result from it ; no advantage could be taken on either 
side, - Should a Speaker be elected by unauthorized votes, 
~the’evil might be corected by the choice of another officer, 
“fof he held-his'seat only during the pleasure of the House. 
Tt was true, that the rules of the former Congress did not 
legally bind any one, but-he was confident gentlemen would 
all feel themselves morally bound to observe them, for the 
~ sake of good order and. propriety, as constituting the law 
‘of Parliament. 

Mr. HOLSEY insisted that the question should be put 
on Mr, Toucry’s motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. BRIGGS observed that, on this motion to lay on 
the table, gentlemen had discussed three distinct subjects, 
viz: whether the former Clerk was Clerk of this House ; 

“whether he was entitled to act as chairman in its organiza- 
tion; and, whetber the election in Mississippi was held 
according to the constitution. But the real question was, 

¿whether they should proceed, according to ancient prece- 
dent, or should. adopta new course, and appoint a chair- 
man. „He hoped they should continue to pursue the old 
course, The Clerk held his seat as presiding officer by 

the. unanimous consent of those present; not as Clerk of 

_the Honse, but ag acting chairman of. this ‘meeting of Re- 

“presentatives.. No body had objected to his doing so; he 

acted by general and. tacit consent. He held the papers, 
and had been allowed to put questions on which the mem- 
bers had voted. He hoped they would proceed to complete 
the roll. i 

Mr. MERCER replied to Mr. Evurerr’s remarks, 
with most of which he was understood to agree ; but ob- 
jected to the doctrine that no motion could be put until the 

toll. was. completed ; ‘surely a motion to adjourn might be 

“put and. acted on.. He defended the propriety of his mo- 
tion, both asto its substance and as to the time of making 

it. The list in the hands: of the Clerk was without au- 
thority, and he had appealed to the members to know if, 
in the case of the delegates from Mississippi, it was to he 
overruled. This ‘was ‘not a mere abstraction, as Mr. 

; Tuomas. had contended, but a practical question of vital 

importance, and one which the House ought to decide, 

“and which they would..virtually decide, one way or the 

“ether, let the vote go as it would. `. 

“The. question being now put on laying the resolution of 
Mr.-Ruzrr on the table, it was carried by a large majority ; 
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whereupon the calling of the roll was resumed an 
pleted, when ‘it appeared that 224 members had answ 
to their names. : . ER 
‘The House then” proceeded, on motion of Mr. Petnr- 
Kin, to. the’election of a Speaker... Messrs. Hamer, Me- 
“Kennan, and Jones; of. Virginia, were appointed tellers ; 
and, having ‘counted the ballots, reported the:result-as fol- 
lows: -> PS a 8 

- Total number of votes’ 2245 necessary to a choice. 113. 


For James K. Polk (°° ano = ~ oo 116 
John Bell = > TA ouu ee 108 
Scattering > - P ae 5 


So Jamzs K. Poux was declared to have been duly 
elected Speaker. He was conducted to the chair by Messrs. 
Lawzer and Owens, when he made a brief address of 
‘thanks, and was then sworn in by Mr. Lewrs Wrurrams, 
the.senior member of the House. i 

‘The residue of the members were next: sworn. 

The House ‘then proceeded to ballot:for‘aClerk, when 
Warren’ S. Franky ‘received -146° votes, SAMUEL 
Ssocx, of Pennsylvania, 48, and 15 votes were cast for 
other persons. 

So Warren S. Frayxprn was 
Clerk. : > 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMS, of North ‘Carolina, 
Messrs, Cann and Hunren’ were appointed do \ers 
to the Hause. Bye EE ORR Me A 

On motion of Mr. CONNOR, Roderick Dorsey. was tip- 
pointed sergeant.at-arms. 

On motion of Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, a committee 
of three was appointed ‘on the part of the House to join the 
coinmittee on the part of the Senate to wait on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and inform him that a quorum 
of the two Houses was assembled, and that Congress was 
ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to 
make, é ; Bee te ene 

Mr. MERCER moved that the standing rules and or- 
ders of the last Congress be now: adopted, with’ the ex- 
ceptions before specified. = ne 

Mr. BRIGGS suggested that it would be better to limit 
the operation of the former rules, with the exceptions re- 
ferred to, for the space of ten days. 

Mr. ADAMS moved that the whole subject, together 
with the report of the select committee of the last Con- 
gress thereon, be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. BELL suggested a limitation of the existence of 
the rules they now wished adopted to the first Monday in 
December next, in order, he said, to avoid the discussion 
that would inevitably arise upon them at this very .import- 
ant period, ; es 

Mr. HAMER expressed a wish that the. gentleman 
from Virginia would consent to. allow. the ‘subject ‘to lie 
over till to-morrow ; whereupon, 

Mr. MERCER made that motion; which, after a few 
words from Mr. E.. Wurrrreser, was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, it was ordered, That the 
daily hour of meeting should be 12 o'clock, m. until the 
House otherwise ordered. : 

The House then adjourned. 


declared duly chosen 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 


Mr. GARLAND of Virginia, from the select joint com- 
mittce appointed to wait on the President ofthe United 
States, and inform him that the two Honses of Congress 
were organized, reported that they had performed’ that 
duty, and that the President would transmit a message to 
them in writing that day at 12 o'clock. 0° D 

A message in writing was received. from the President 
of the United States by the hands of his private secretary, 
Abraham Van Buren, Esq. (See appendix.) a 

The message having beer read by the Clerk: -> 
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3 that the. message and accompany- | . Mr WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, nominated Gales 
e laid onthe table, and that ten thousand | & Seaton. _ E 
eee Mr. HAMER nominated Blair & Rives. ee 
Mr. CLARKE, of New York, nominated. Thomas 
Allen. j ` 
The votes having been counted by Messrs. Wiztraxs 
and Hamer, were announced as follows: : 


OBERTSON begged to inquire of ‘the. gentleman 
hom: the original motion was made, whether any in- 


dividual was authorized to print for the use of the House. Total number of votes 230; necessary a to choice 116. 
Mr. HAMER. was not prepared to say whether there For Gales & Seaton - ~ ~ 100 
Was or not. He said he had no objection to accept the Blair & Rives - z - 103 
amendment’ of the géntleman from Georgia as a modifica- Thomas Allen - - - 22, 
tion ‘of his own. f : : mn ; Duff Green - - - - i 
Mr. WHITTLESEY renewed the motion for 10,000. -o Blank - - - - 4 


-In supporting this motion, Mr. W. observed that he had There being no choice, the House balloted again: when 
s been: much gratified on hearing his colleague Jimit his ori- | the result was as follows: 


«ginal thotion to 10,000 copies. He had hailed it as an as- Total number of votes 230; necessary to a choice 116. 
suranéé that the House would commence its duties with a For Gales & Seaton æ nee Fs 102 
suitable regard to the embarrassed state of the country, and Blair & Rives $ = ~ 103 
with a firm resolution to expend no more of the public Thomas Allen - ~- - 22 
money than the public service should absolutely require. Samuel Allen - ~ - 1 
It was a fact known to all, that previous to the year 1829, Blank - - - - 2 
no more than 6,000 copics of any public documents were There being still no choice, the House proceeded to bal- 
printed; in that year the number was doubled; then the | lot a third time, when the iaste stood as follows: 
number was increased to 15,000; for the last two or three Total number of votes 228; necessary to a choice 115. - 
years it had risen to 20,000. For Gales & Seaton - - - 101 

Mr. W. would appeal to the experience of all who heard Blair & Rives - - - 103 
him, whether it were nota fact that the message was al- Thomas Allen x - ee dou BB 


ways published and circulated over-the whole Union for Blair - a Z t 


There being as yet no one chosen, a fourth ballot was 


gone into, which issued as follows: 
Total number of votes 227; necessary to a choice 114, 


For Gales & Seaton ~ - - 103 
Blair & Rives - - - 100 
| Thomas Allen, - - - 22 
E. C. Allen - - - l 
Blair - - - - l 
A fifth ballot being necessary, the members prepared 
their ballots once more, and the vote stood as follows: 
Total number of votes 228; necessary to a choice 115, 
this document?. There would not be a newspaper. in the For Gales & Seaton < - 100 
country that would not contain. a copy of it, and it would Blair & Rives - - ~ 104 
have been read‘by the whole population of the Union be- Thomas Allen à a ~ 23 
fore one-half the proposed. number of copies ‘would have Blank - - ~ - al 
been stricken off... He trusted that, in the midst of the ex- No choice being made, a motion was now made to ad- 


isting. public embarrassmenta, there would be some effort journ, and carried: Ayes 108, noes 102. 
made to curtail the national’ expenditures, For himeelf, So the House adjourned. 

he was prepared, so far‘as his vote would go, to carry out 
the principles he had now urged to the end. He hoped 
the House would suffer a division, that it might be seen 


Wrovesnay, SEPTEMBER 6. 


who were aud who were not willing to throw away the PRINTER TO THE HOUSE, 

publie money. - Mr. BRONSON, by consent, submitted the following 
The motion to lay the message on the table having been | resolution : 

agreed to, the question war first put on the bighest num- Resolved, That the further balloting under the resolution 

bet moved, viz. 20,000 copies. of yesterday, providing for the election of a printer for this 


On this motion Mr. BOND demanded the yeas and nays, House, be suspended until the third Monday of September 
and they were ordered; and, being taken, stood as follows, | instant; and that, temporarily and until the due election of 
vin: Yeas 115, nays 109. a printer, the Clerk of this House be authorized and direct- 

So the motion for 20,000 was carried. ed to employ some person or persons to do the necessary 

The Speaker Iaid before the House a report from the printing of the House, upon the same terms that it was 

Secretary of the Treasury, on the State of the Finances. | done at the last session.” 
(See Appendix.) Mr. CUSHING expressed a hope that this resolution 
Mr. CONNOR moved that 20,000 copies of the report | would. not be adopted, since it proposed to do that by reso- 
be printed; another member moved 10,000, lution which the House had refused to do directly, by a 
.. The question being: put on printing 20,000, it was nega- | vote of 126 to 100, on yesterday. : 
tived: Ayes 101, noes 106. : Mr. GRENNELL moved to lay the resolution on’ the 


Tt was then ordered that 10,000 copies be printed. table. > 
<. The usual resolution to'süpnly the members with news- Mr. HAYNES asked for the yeas and nays on that mo- 
papers was moved by Mr McKENNAN, and agreed to. | tion 3 which were ordered, and were: Yeas 109, nays 114. 
PRINTER TO THE HOUSE. So the House refused to lay the resolution.on the table. 


The question recurring on agreeing to the:resolution— 
Mr. PICKENS submitted an amendment, to come in as 


On motion of Mr. PATTON, of Virginia, the House 
- an additional clause to the resolution, to the effect that 


then proceeded to bullot for a printer to the House- : 


® 
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+¢the contracts. for-printing be given’ out by the Clerk to 
the lowest bidder, subject to the regulations now imposed 
by law.” es i we Bar 
iMi P. said. he had voted against: laying’ this resolution 
‘on. the ‘table, so that the question involved in the matter 
might be brought to the notice of the House. Every gen- 
tleman who. had occupied a seat in this House for ‘any 
length of time, must have witnessed the great evils arising 
from ‘connecting editors of political newspapers with the 
printing of Congress. He called upon the House now to 
sustain him in his effort to separate the printing of the 
House from editors of newspapers, whose business alone 
was to defame and slander high-minded and honorable men. 
He had no. idea of continuing patronage to.a set of men 
who had raised one of the most”odious despotisms ever held 
over a free people. A gentleman from Virginia had a few 
years ago submitted a scheme for separating the printing of 
Congress from the newspaper press, and he hoped gentle- 
men would'now:see the necessity of adopting this. project. 
” He had no idea of patronising editors, who. were aided by 
Executive bounty, and: grew-rich from the plunder of the 
people... Tt was:time for the House to. take this matter into 
consideration, and separate itself'as much as-possible from 
the partisan press of the day, ‘It was proposed to limit the 
operation of this resolution to the third Monday in Septem- 
ber; but he desired himself to free the House entirely from 
the excitement consequent upon the-election of a public 
printer. He had no idea that*this House should be en- 
gaged for days in a miserable scramble for the election of a 
tan or set of men to do the printing of the House, merely 
because they were editors of political papers. The matter 
of election of printer had grown to be a matter of as much 
importance as the election of a Speaker of the House, and 
would continue to create an improper excitement, so long 
as the printing was connected with the political press of the 
country. He desired a free and ample discussion of the 
matter, and. he hoped. the amendment he had submitted 
might be adopte: s 4. 
Mii: BRONSON said that the-same reasons which in- 
duced him to offer the original resolution, would induce 
him’ to vote against the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina; and he briefly gave his reasons. He said 
it had appeared perfectly evident to him, from the result of 
the -ballots of yesterday, that no choice of a public printer 
would be made by subsequent ballots; and it appeared 
equally evident to him that the people of this country 
would: not look with favor or approbation upon the House 
spending ‘day after day in balloting for a printer. They 
had: been ‘called’ together for much hore momentous and 
‘important considerations. They were called together-on 
fan occasion, the like of which was never before seen; and 
the eyes of the whole nation were directed to their delibera- 
tions. Under these: circumstances, it struck him-that it 
did not become them to spend: two or three: days, or per- 
haps: a much. longer space, in chosing A, B, C, or any 
‘other person, -to do the public printing ; and, with a view, 
Aherefore,.that the House might at once proceed to deliber- 
ate-anddispose-of the great considerations for which they 
had .been* called together,he had’ offered that resolution. 
The ‘same reasons, therefore, that: induced him to offer it, 
would:induce: him to vote’againet the amendment; for he 
plataly: petceived: that if the latter should be entertained, 
they would spend» probably much more. time in discussing 
it, than-even: under the balloting of yesterday. 
oMr.. WILLIAMS, «of Kentucky, moved to amend the 
amendment by adding:the words:**and to a ‘printer who is 
not the editer of-alinewspaperc? canon = 5 ig 
~ Mi. MeKAY called the attention of the gentleman from 
South Carolina to the terms of the joint resolution of 1819, 
regulating the: manner in which the printing: for Congress 
shall be done. _ In‘vegard to the question: of separating the 
public. printing from the newspaper press, Mr. McK. was 


ready and willing to concur that it should be done, either 
by the establishment of a private press’ belonging to the 
Government, by contracts, or by any other plan that would 
be practicable. He, however, was not disposed to enter 
into a discussion of that subject at present, and had only 
viseti for. the’ purpose: first stated. He would, therefore, 
suggest to the gentleman from South Carolina that, while 
that joint resolution was in force, it would not be in order 
to adopt the provision éinbraced in that amendment. That 
law prescribed the manner in which the printing should be 
done, and the price to he paid for it, and he held it was not 
competent in them, during its existence, to let out the work 
by contract ; that law limited the price, and it might turn 
out that the lowest bid would exceed it, which the Clerk 
being bound to accept, would be a violation of the law, 
and the House be paying higher prices for its printing than 
it was authorized to do by joint resolution and the law of 
the land now in force. 

Mr. PICKENS inquired if there was not a proviso in 
the joint resolution, ‘until otherwise ordered.” 

Mr. .McKAY read from it the words ‘when otherwise 
specially ordered.” 

Mr. PICKENS. Then, under that provision, my amend- 
ment is clearly in order. l 

Mr. TAYLOR hoped the original resolution would be 
adopted ; for it was of the first importance that the House 
should be progressing with the business that had called 
them together, which was its obvious design. “With refer- 
enee to changing the mode of employing a printer, he he- 
lieved that no other printers were at present prepared to ex- 
ecute the work, than the editors of the papers in the city ; 
and, moreover, if let to the lowest bidder, some irrespon- 
sible man might get the job, who would put in too low a 
bid, and either disappoint them altogether, by not executing 
the work at all, or by doing it in a manner that would be 
disapproved of; in either case the public interest would suf- 
fer. He also held the existing law to be binding and in 
fall force until it was repealed by the concurrence of a joint 
vote of the two Houses. ee a 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Kentucky, said, at the request of 
several of his friends, he would withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. PICKENS then modified his amendment so as to 
provide ‘that the contracts should not exceed the prices 
now stipulated by the joint resolution of 1819, and that 
this arrangement be extended to the first Monday in De- 
cember next.” 

Mr. COLES proposed to amend the amendment by 
striking out all after the word “and,” and insert’a,-provi- 
sion for the appointment of a select committee to inquire 
into the expediency of separating the emoluments of pub- 
lic printer from the newspaper press of the countty. “Lost. 

After some remarks from Messrs. McKENNAN, 
WISE, and UNDERWOOD, ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved to insert, in lieu of the defi- 
nite period assigned in the amendment, the following: 
tf continued until the further order of the House of. Rep- 
resentatives.”” Mr. R. explained why he. voted. against 
laying the original resolution on the table.: His reasons 
were two-fold: first, because He found they were engaged 
in-a struggle for an election, not of a printer, but of a 
politician, or partisan editor ; an election which might con- 
sume a great deal of the time of. the House, without the 
slightest benefit to the country; and, second, because he 
hoped the effect-of that’ resolution, if adopted, would be 
forever to put an end to this biennial struggle for the elec- 
tion of a partisan printer. 

Mr. BRIGGS was ‘opposed both to the resolution and 
the amendment, because it appeared to him to bean eva- 


sion, if not a ‘direct violation, of a statute now existing. 


He then read the statute directing the manner in which a 
printer was to he elected, and contended that it was not 
competent for the House, without the concurrence of the 
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Senate, to give out the printing in any other manner than 
that laid down in the: statute referred to.. The joint reso- 
lution of 1819 provides that each House shall proceed to 
elect, by ballot, within thirty days of the “adjournment of 
Congress, a printer for. the next Congress. He ‘appealed 
to..gentlémen ‘to. say. whether this statute was not binding 
upon them: until it was ‘rescinded by. the joint action of 
the. two Houses? Taking this view of the question, he 
conld’-see no other mode of proceeding than to reject the 
resolution and amendment, and proceed to the election of 
& printer by ballot. o oe 

Mr. GLASCOCK was not disposed, at this stage of the 
question, to-excite the passions of ‘the House by a refer- 
ence’ to any political or partisan question: which might 
hereafter arise... We had come here for the purpose. of pro- 
ceeding with: the ‘business which we were called together 
to-act upon, as speedily as possible, and he was not dispo- 
sed:now to continue any course which would procrastinate 
our action on this important business. As to the cause of 
the existing evils, he was not disposed to make a question. 
Tt was sufficient for him to know that the country was in- 
volved in difficulty; and he was in favor of the speedy ac- 
tion of Congress on the subject, in order to provide a rem- 
edy for the evil. .The object of the gentleman from New 
York ‘in submitting the resolution, he had no doubt, was 
to dispose of the question of the election of printer as speed- 
ily as possible, with a view to facilitate the business of the 
House; and it-appeared to him that this ought to be the 
desire of every gentleman here. It-seemed. to him that the 
resolition, “as modified by the gentleman from South Garo- 
lina, [Mr.Proxuns,} ought to- meet the concurrence of 
every gentleman on.the floor of the House. This resolu- 
tion held out an inducement’ to-every editor or printer in 
the community to submit proposals, and the contract must 
be made with ‘the person who is the lowest bidder. Ho 
did not look upon this resolution as introduced to effect any 
political object; and he hoped it would receive the sanction 
of the House. He looked forward to difficulties which 
may arise in our deliberations, but he hoped that we might 
go on and organize speedily, so that we might, if possible, 
unite in:aceomplishing the great objects for which we were 
agsembled. ‘He cated not who was elected: printer... He, 
to be’sutes had “his friends, as “he: doubted not-every man 
in that House had } bút, when we saw so-many: conflicting 
interests, we ought to compromise. “Tho: plan’ proposed 
by the resolution, as: modified: by the gentleman from: South. 
Carolina, he considered the ‘best. compromise’ which could. 
be made, and he hoped it would. be’adopted, so. that-we 
might proceed with the other important business for which 
we were assembled to consider. 

Mr, PICKENS called for the reading of the statute 
alluded. toby -the gentleman: from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Bixeos3]- which being read by the Clerk, Mr. P. stated 
that his object was merely to show that, because the House 
had not complied with ‘the terms of the statute, it was null, 
and of no effect: "The House had- neglected to perform its 
duty in not electing u printer. at the Jast session, thereby 
considering the statute a mere dead letter, -The resolution 
ofthe gentleman from New York now proposed to:author- 
ize the Clerk to appoint a printer to fill the office left vacant 
hy the negligence of the House. That being the case, and 
the:resolution being before the House, he-eonsidered: his 
amendment ‘as being strictly in order. The -argument of 
the:gentleman from Massachusetts he considered-as-apply- 
ing equally to the resolution of the gentleman from New 
York, with tho amendment submitted by himself. He 
contended, however, that. both the resolution and amend- 
ment were strictly in order, and he hoped. they would be 
adopted. a 


Mr, HOFFMAN, of. New York, alluded to the distress- 


which had existed,.and was now.existing, in the city of 
New York, and asserted that the press which had received 


special favor from the Executive had used its efforts to. in- 
crease that distress; and when they had petitioned the Ex- 
ecutive for relief, in the midst of their distresses, their petis 
tions-had been spurned by the oficial organ of the Govern- 
ment: The power which they received from the Executive 
was made use of as an engine to strike down the interests 
of a large class of our citizens. He deprecated the course 
pursued by the party press of the country, but he could not 
see that we could adopt the resolution now before the House; 
because, in his opinion, it went to abrogate an existing 
statute of the land. He contended that it was not compe- 
tent for the House to set aside a joint resolution of the two 
Houses; and that the only nieans of effecting the object de- 
sired by the. gentleman who introduced the resolution, 
would be the passage of a- law changing the mode of ap- 
pointing a public printer. 

The question was then taken on the amendment submit- 
ted by Mr. Rosenrrson, and decided in the negative, with- 
out a division. ` 

The question then recurred on the amendment of Mr. 
Pickens. 

Mr. RENCHER called for. the yeas and nays on thi 
amendment; which were ordered. ` 

Mr. REED contended that the laws in relation to the 
prices for printing were wholly defective. 'The law was 
specific in relation to the setting of types, to be sure, but it 
was entirely defective in ‘relation to the paper to be made 
use of, in consequence of*which the public printer might 
use paper which would not be fit for the work. He then 
moved to amend the amendment, by inserting therein the 
words §* that the quality of the paper be also prescribed in 
the contract.” 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Prcxens, and decided in the affirmative: Yeas 112, nays 
109. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG called for the reading of the reso- 
lution as amended, which being read, he said there appear- 
ed to be some inconsistency about it. It appeared to him 
to be important that the public documents already ordered 
to be printed, should be printed and Jaid upon our tables, and 
he did not perceive that the resolution was calculated to ef} 
fect that object speedily. It seemed: to “him if the résolu- 
tion was adopted, that it would: be a week or ten days 'be- 
fore a single document could be printed, and he therefore 
hoped it might not be agreed to. : 

Mr. WISH moved ‘the following amendment: 

Strike out all after. the word. ‘ resolved” and insert the 
following: “e That the Clerk of the House be, and he is 
hereby, authorized tò employ the editors of the Intelligencer 
and the Madisonian to execute the pristing of this House, 
upon the terms of the joint resolution of 1819, until the first 
Monday in December next.” È 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked for. the yeas and. nays; 
which were ordered. >o =- eni Botur 

Mr. McKENNAN moved to-lay the whole of the prop- 
ositions on the tables = =. : : : 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: asked for the yeas and nays on 
this motion, -but-they were not ordered, and the vote was 
taken by tellers: Yeas 117, nays not counted. 

So the whole subject was laid on the table. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


The House then resumed the ballot for the choice of a 
printer to the House for the 25th Congress, commencing 
with the 6th ballot, (five having been given in yesterday, ) 
and the result was as follows: 


š Sixra Barro. A “ 
Total number of votes 230; necessary for a choice 116, 
For Gales & Seaton : 93 


Blair & Rives - P “ -. 107 
Thomas Allen - - - - 3T 
3 


Blank a = Š E e, X 


Printer to the House. 


sr Be Eieurn BALLOT. : a 
‘Total number of votes 228; necessary for a choice 115. 


For Gales & Seaton. ~ = = > PEERS 
“Blair. & Rives» < p = 2-101 
` Thomas Allen - - z -42 

“Blank as $ a . 4 


a The result of this-ballot showing that no choice was yet 
made, the House was proceeding to a ninth bollot, when, 
“Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, proposed that the print- 
ers for the last Congress continue to do the work until an- 
` other shall be appointed. But this was laid on the table 
without debate-—123 to 100. 
` -Mro BOON thereupon moved a resolution that the print- 


his motion a very spirited debate arose, in which 
Messrs, PATTON, BOULDIN, DAWSON, BOON, 
BRIGGS, WISE, GHOLSON, FOSTER, UNDER- 
WOOD, POPE, and ROBERTSON took part, ao 

< Mr. PATTON and Mr. BOULDIN took the Virginia 
ground in favor of viva voce voting in all cases; contended 
for the right of constituents to know all the public acts of 
their representative, and insisted that all arguments for the 
ballot in preference were at last resolvable into the principle 
of-hypoctisy, and a wish for concealment from somebody. 

Jewas objected that the law of 1819 required the election 
to be by ballot. 

To this it was replied, by Mr. PATTON, that the law 
was unconstitutional and void; but he was afterwards re- 
minded that the constitution provided the ballot in the 
highest of all elections. by the House, viz. that of a Presi- 
dont-of.the United States. 

«Mr. DAWSON wanted to know why, after eight bal- 
‘Jotings, it. was:.now suddenly proposed. to vote openly ? 
Some discovery seemed to have beon made; some gentle- 
men had not acted in conformity with the wishes of others, 
and it was now required that the votes of all should be 
known, If there was any secrect fact of this sort, known 
only'to the mover of this resolution, he wished it to be 
known. If it was merely intended to place in the harness 
gentlemen who were a little chafed, and seemed unwilling 
todraw.in the old yoke, such gentlemen were stabbed by 
the ‘resolution with the imputation that they dared not act 
independently. even:in the election of a printer! He wish- 
ed his. constituents to. understand: the .reason of so-novel a 
movement, ear aes 3 

Mr. BOON said that he had no apology to make to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] or to the House, 
for -having introduced a proposition that, in the election of 
public printer to the House of Representatives, the votes 
of the members shall be given viva voce. In this simple 
proposition; no charge, either directly or indirectly, was 
niade “touching the motives. of any gentleman. Mr. B. 
said the proposition.-he had submitted to the House was 
not a novel one. It was in strict accordance with the 
true principles of republicanism; aud he wished to know 
the gentlemen, if such an one there should bein this House, 
who stood opposed to’ full exposition: of all-his public 
acts being. made known. to his immediate constituents and 
the'country at large. Mr B. was not only in favor of the 
vive voce principle being applied in the election of public 
printer, but, like the. gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Pat- 
ron, ] he was in favor of extending the same principle in 
the election of all the officers of the House: = -These were 
questions on which the votes of each member should -be 
given in sych a manner ag to leave no doubt as to how, or 
for -whom,-he did vote. 


The people are ever jealous of their rights ; and, who, E 
would ask, will deny their right to know how their repre- 
sentatives vote on all questions, as well in therelection of 
public printer, and all other officers of the House of Re- 
piesentatives, as_on other questions connected, with:their 
public. duties? Why should a part of the publi¢. acts of 
the péople’s representatives be conducted in a public mañ- 
ner, and part thereof-be conducted in a secret manner? 
Such a practice Mr. B. considered anti-republican, and’at 
variante with professions made by gentlemen on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, who are in the habit of 
declaiming in favor of the rights of their constituents. 
Mr. B. said that he had not risen to make a‘speech; his 
only object was briefly to express, in a very few words, 
his preference in favor of the proposition which he had 
submitted to the House, and being desirous to know who 
and how many gentlemen were opposed to the resolution 
by him submitted, he would conclude by asking that the 
question be taken by yeas and nays. 

An amendment, proposed by Mr. Parrron, to add “and 
all other officers,” was now carried without a count. 

Mr. BRIGGS urged the objection from the law of 1819; 
denied that the. printer was an “officer” of the House. 
He ridiculed the idea of inflicting such a stigma on the 
House merely to gratify an invidious, disappointed man. 
It was beneath the dignity of the representatives of free- 
men. If their constituents could not trust them to act ina 
case like this, the days of the republic were indeed num- 
bered. i 

Mr. WISE rejoiced at the bold, open, manly ground ta~ 
ken by his colleague. It had been said, on this oecasion,. 
that old Virginia was wanting in nerve. He hoped there 
would be an end of that charge. Virginia would vote the 
conservative candidate viva voce. He would himself bet 
on the white plume. Gentlemen talked of the distress and 
the delay : he remembered when they mocked at public dis- 
tress, and called it panic. He would now mock them in 
turn, and retort their own language—‘* Groan, sinners; 
groan.” — The gentleman from Georgia had alluded to the 
imputation of slavery in the House implied in the rosolu- 
tion. The imputation was too just. The fact was so. 
You could not ask in this House the question of Brutus, 
‘¢who is here so base that he would be a bondman Y’ 
This was the truth: the House was not independent, and 
had not been for the last four years. The power of the 

Mxecutive was so strong that the representatives of the 
people needed a veil for safety. But (said Mr. W.) it has 
gone beyond that: no veil will hide you... You are every 
man of you marked. Your doom is sealed. - We.all:-know 
what will be the consequence. of going ito .a:vive voce 
vote~some of you will offend the President. 

Mr. GHOLSON said that he himself, like the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. ‘Wisz,] who last addressed the 
chair, was in favor of the viva voce mode of voting, not 
only in that body, but in all others—not only for public 
printer, but for every other appointment by the agents af 
the people. _ Being in favor of it, also, like the gentleman; ` 
he was indisposed to screen himself from. this resolution, ‘or 
skulk from the responsibility of the open vote proposed by 
it; for he had never given a vote which he feared: to have 
exposed to his constituents and to the world. 

Sir, continued Mr. G., we are here told—we the repre- 
sentative citizens of a free. people, we “the American Con- 
gress of the United States, are gravely told that this House 
is not free, and that we dare not carry out our own prin- 
ciples! ‘That we, the tepresentatives of a free people, are 
not independent; and dare ‘not express our own will! {t= 
may be that gentlemen have come here with such feelings, 
but for myself, sir, I unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly deny 
the charge: I camie here, sir, the representative ‘of the 
freemen of Mississippi, and stand prepared to carry out , 
their will fearlessly, boldly, and independently; and such 
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i any here possessed of so little independence as to dread the 


I honestly believe to be the situation and determination of 
€ democrat in this House. “Fhére may be individuals 
here, there may be politicians here, acting on principles at: 
variance with those they entertained when they first enter- 
ed. this hall, and-who no longer possess that spirit of inde- 
“pendence, and that adherence to. principle, which should 
characterise the representatives of a free people. We are 
told ‘that this resolution is to affect that party voting for the 
individual as public printer who has the smallest number of 
votes, (Thomas Allen, ) and the gentleman from Virginia 
inquires of my friend from Indiana [Mr. Boon] whether 
any illegal combination, any extraordinary combining of 
‘the two political parties has been discovered, rendering it 
necessary to be exposed to the American people... Let me 
ask, sir, does that gentleman, for himself and his friends, 
‘dread exposure to his constituents by the votes they have 
chere'given?. “If not, why the inquiry? I will tell the gen- 
“tleman that, from what I know of some of those who have 
voted for that candidate, they do not dread the responsibi- 
‘lity of voting viva voce. Why then this attempt to terrify 
them? Why tell them their doom is sealed? 
the necessity of all this? Sir, I have regretted to see the 
spirit of the speeches we have heard delivered to-day by the 
two gentlemen from Virginia and South Carolina, [Mr. 
Wasg and Mr. Prcxxns,] for they were too much charac- 
terised by the party spirit of the day. I had hoped that, 
on such an occasion as this, we should have met in aspirit 
of harmony and compromise, especially after the declara- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia himself, that this was 
to be termed. ‘tho. distress session.” Sir, I have the 
: honor to bè sent here bya people whose patriotism extends 
farther than their pockets; and though we have suffered 
~embarrasaments as\severe and as heavy. as. those that have 
eafflicted any other portion of this Union, they are still pre- 
pared to suffer much more for the good of the country. 
We, sir, of Mississippi, do not rely alone upon—nay, we 
do not expect, the aid of this nor any other legislative body. 
Though the message of the President has been already de- 


nounced, and characterised as a locofoco document, F will | 


say.that if that doctrine prevailed more generally than it 
does, the influence of bank rags would be lessened, the 
community less afflicted, and more: political honesty found 
anong us thon'L fear iatiow the case; 

The gentleman trom Virginia tells us, that it was his 
province to investigate into the abuses of this Government, 
and that one of the great evils was, that wo bad a partisan 

“press engaged in-éxecuting the. public printing, and that 
hence tbat press was bought up by the Government. A 
étrange conclusion this, sir! Let mo ask the gentleman if 
in the course of his inquiries about the corruption of the 
press, he discovered auy thing about the payment of a 
certain $52,000, by a great moneyed corporation, to buy 
upa certain press? That corporation had heen put down, 
T hope effectually. and forever, mainly through the exertions 
of the partisan press’ alluded to by the gentleman, (the 
Globe.) I wonder, sir, tf the gentieman’s labors discover- 
ed any trace of $52,000, or any other stim, paid by the late 
Executive and his administration, or by the present. Jf 
the American press has become corrupted, the cause of it 
may be found in the transaction F have referred to, 

Mr. Speaker, why then is it necessary for us to cringe, 
“orto crouch, or to pretend to do either, before Executive 
‘thflasnce? Do we droad that influence? Have we any 

cause to.do.sot Are we not responsible to our constitu- 
ents, aid to them alone? and if we fear to show our votes, 
‘is it not because we rather dread the responsibility we should 
be under to them, and the account they might call us to? 
Why, sir, the gentleman from Virginia is the very last 
man who would be brought to say he dreaded Executive 
influence, and yet he cautions those who are called con- 
sérvatives to be on their guard, for that they will be mark- 
ed! Why, sir, does the gentleman suppose that there are 
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influence of the Executive? Does he pretend to say that 
it has come to this, that the members of this body, who do 
not go in accordance with the will of the President, are to 
be hunted down? Does he think the President is not 
otherwise employed than in hunting down, or striving to 
hunt down, those who may differ with him? ‘Have we 
come here to legislate for the President, or to make a suc- 
cessor to him? . That war I thought, sir, had been over, 
the people having performed that duty, fortunately, with- 
It really does appear to me, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, that, if we commence this way, the 
sooner we leave here, and. return to our constituents the 
authority by which we came here, the more credit we shall 
be-entitled to, and the more honor we shall merit. ; 

I reiterate, the hope, sir, that this resolution will be 
adopted, so that we may be enabled to give an assurance 
to the American people, that we are willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of voting for whom we please, and especially 
that we have no dread of being hunted down by executive 
influence. I wish also to show the American people upon 
whom this delay is accountable. JI wish my constituents to. 
be satisfied that upon me rests not the responsibility of this 
delay of the public time. What a picture does this proceed- 
ing present. We were convened ‘upon an extraordinary 
emergency, and here have we. been for two days engaged 
in what is called the pitiful election of a public printer, 
First we have been told that a partisan editor, or the print- 
ers of a political paper, ought not to be voted for; and yet 
the very gentlemen who say so are themselves engaged in 
voting for one of that character, though of their own politi- 
cal sentiments. Then gentlemen are cautioned not to show 
how they vote for fear of being hunted down by Executive 
influence, and every thing is urged calculated to keep up 
I do think, however, that the circumstances 
under which we now are, the number of ineffectual ballot- 
ings we have already had, and the consequent delay that 
has been already produced, render it incumbent upon us, 
and we owe it to our constituents, to our honor, and our 
sense of justice, that we should assume the responsibility 
of showing to the world who are the causes of keeping up 
this delay. T'o do this requires the passage of this resolu- 
tion: and again, sir, do I entreat the House to adoptiit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD urged the last objection, and sug- 
gested that the course adopted in Kentucky would. be ne- 
cessary, viz: to drop the candidate who had the fewest 
votes. Otherwise, they never could come to an election. 

Mr. POPE was willing all his votes should be known, 
but considered the resolution as reflecting on the House. 
He adverted to the public distress, and the anxiety of the 
people of the Union in sach a crisis; complained of. the 
consumption of time; doubted the right of the House to 
vote otherwise than by ballot, and concluded by-ex pressing 
a hope that the resolution would be withdrawn. 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved that: -the further considera- 
tion of the resolution’ be postponed, and intimated his pur- 
pose to offer as a substitute a resolution dividing the pub- 
lic printing among different persons not exceeding fonr, 
neither of whom should be an editor of a newspaper. 

While the question was pending on the motion to post- 
pone, the House adjourned. 


THURSDAY, Serremben 7. 
PRINTER TO THE HOUSE. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution, submitted yesterday by Mr. Boos; which was, as 
modified by himself, in these words : ` 

“ Resolved, Thatin the election of a printer to the House 
of Representatives for the 25th Congress, the -vote’of the 
members shall be given viva voce,” the amendment of Mr. 
Parrox extending the principle of voting viva voce, to 
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all other officers appointed by the House, having been 
adopted. io cee : : 
“Mt ROBERTSON moved to-strike out all after the word 
we yegolved,” and insert the following t 

“TL Resolved, That the publie printing ought to be separ- 
ated; as far as practicable, from the. political press. 


9" Resolved, That to afford time to digest a plan, having © 


that object in view, the Clerk, until further order, contract 
for all printing ordered by this House, upon the terms and 
in the manner prescribed by the joint resolution of the 3d 
March, 1819, distributing the saue among the proprietors 
of the several printing offices, not exceeding four, in the 
city of Washington, who will execute it on those terms, 
providing they will undertake to execute it equally, or in 
such proportions as they will contract to*exccute it. j 

© Mr. Roserrsox said the question involved in the resolu- 
tion was one of deep interest, but he did, not consider this 
the time to go into a discussion of the matter; we have 
other and important matters to take into consideration, and 
he-hoped the ume of the House would not now be consumed 
in a discusssion of à matter of this kind. He had intro- 
duced the proposition to get rid of the difficulty in which we 
have found ourselves involved. This contest for printing 
appeared to be a contest for political power, and from the 
manner in which political parties were now divided, it 
must be evident that unloss one party or the other yields, 
therecan be no union and no election can take place. ‘The 
ohject of his proposition was to avoid the difticulty, for it 
was tiot to be expected that either party would yield the 
ground they had taken. IIe could not'see that any gen- 
tleman could’ object to this proposition, and he submitted it 
tothe House, hoping it might be adopted; because be ap- 
‘prehended that if the House did not adopt some such prop- 
osition as the one submitted by himself, a great portion of 
our session would be spent iv determining the question as 
to who was to be elected public printer. “We. have other 
and highér ‘duties to perform here, thaw to contend for the 
choice of' a printer of the House, and he therefore hoped 
that his amendment might be speedily adopted. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, asked tho indulgence of 
the Mouse for a “moment or two upon the subject of this 
resolution, growing out of the peculiar position he then 
occupied, Hie: 

With regard to the abstract proposition of his honorable 
colleague, (Mr, Ronenrson,] he regarded it as a sound 
one, yet he believed it, at present at least, impracticable in 
execution. He thought the public printing should be, if 
practicable, separated from the public press, but yet the 
publi¢ press were the political engines of the country, and 
the Government itself was'a Government of politics ; and 
it would be as impossible to make the separation as it would 
be to separate any thing else of the most obdurate and dith- 
cult character, Ee showed therefore vote against it. 

lu relation to the proposition to distribute, the printing, 
he was útterly opposed to if, The Louse had one of two 
duties to perform. H must cither designate the public 
printer, or select an agent fog the performance of that duty, 
{f itselected an agent, it must sclect one who could have 
the printing done with. neatness, care, and despatch, and 
in whom they could cunfide. , 

In relation to another poiut; growing out of the resolu- 
tions of yesterday, he wished to say a few words. He 
was’ one of that humble few, of that single twenty-two, 
who had voted for a particular individual (Thomas Allen) 
for printer. His determination to support that individual 


shadcbeen formed, not on account of private hostility to the 


late ‘publie printer, nor on account of any arrangement, 
management, or intrigue, with the friends. of either of the 


other competitors for the office, for he had had none; but 
~it had grown out of the fact that he stood pledged to his 


Constituents to support a set of opinions which the editors 
of the Globe stand pledged to war against. Hence it was 
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that, while the friends of Gales and Seaton, and the friends 
of the editors of the Globe, were all advocating their claims, 
it was but an humble privilege which he had exercised:in 
supporting the claims of Thomas Allen, with whom he 
agreed in opinion. When Mr. G. had been approached 
on this subject, he had been distinct in the annunciation 
to-all vho- approached him, that he should not vote for 
Gales and Seaton, because he. differed from them materi- 
ally, and more materially than he did from Blair and Rives. 
H, however, he was voting for a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
he should deeply regret it; but till he found it out, neither 
wrath nor indignation should ever drive him from: his 
position, eee 

Mr. G. said that one of his honorable colleagues [Mr. 
Wise] had made a remark yesterday which had drawn him, 
out on this occasion. The party to which Mr. G. belong- 
ed had been called conservatives, and he admitted he be- 
longed to that party. He agreed also in the general tenor 
of the remarks of his colleague; but he understood him to 
say that they (the conservatives) were marked, and were 
put aside, as the <‘ fatted calf,” for execution. Mr. G. 
hoped the information of his colleague was incorrect; but 
yet he had uo terror pressing upon him that any kind of 
proscription would follow him, so long as he merited the 
approbation of his constituents in the position he had taken, 
having in his own breast a sense of rectitude. 

Mr. WISE made a brief explanation. ea 

Mr. GARLAND said he understood his colleaghe then 
as now. He had sought no controversy with any one; 
but if it came, it came from others, not from himself, 
Mr. G. then referred to the history of one of the Reman 
consuls, who had put his son to death for disobedience 
of orders, as applicable to the case in point, and added 
that if he was to be executed, even the knowledge 
of such a determination should not drive him from any 
opinions he had entertained heretofore. Them he would 
never desert, for he had. honestly -and conscientiously 
entertained them ; aid nothing. under the. heavens should 
ever induce him to’ desert them. His motto should be . 
‘My country first, and then with the party with which T 
can honestly and conscientiously go.” Upon this principle 
he had stood and voted for Speaker, and was then standing 
in voting for public printer; and, come what would, he 
should ever stand upor that position. 

Mr, CLARKE said he bad no hesitation in voting for 
the proposition to take the vote viva voce, for he had no de- 
sire to disguise from the House, or from his constituents, - 
that he had all along voted for Thomas Allen in preference 
to Blair and Rives. But as this discussion would ‘probably 
be prolonged, he thought it better to take. some other oppor- 
tunity of considering it; and he, therefore, moved to lay 
the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. ROBERTSON asked for the yeas and nays, but 
the House refused to order them, and the motion to lay on 
the table was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. GRAVES then offered the following resolution: + 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be directed to 
contract with Thomas Allen to do the’ printing ‘of this 
House until a printer is elected, provided that the contract 
can be made upon terms as favorable to the Government as 
those upon which similar services were performed during 
the last Congress, ; 

Mr. GRAVES said he proposed to submit but a remark 
or two as to the reason which had induced him to submit 
this resolution. 

We have employed the greater portion of two days in’ 
a fruitless attempt to electa printer. We have balloted 
eight times unsuccessfully, and without any certain pros- ` 
pect of procuring a majority of all the members present to 
unite on any one of the three candidates for whom we have 
been thus far. balloting, as long as-all comtinne tote ven | 
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[Mr.-Taznor,] that the ‘editors. of the Globe shouldbe 
employed. by the House to do. the printing until an election 
could: be made, and as a majority. could not be procured in 


favor of that resolution, although Mr. Allen is not my first 


choice, as Lthink.a majority cân be more likely united on 
him, [have offered this resolution. If it should fail, one can 
then be offered in favor of the editors of the Intelligencer, 
g-as: to have expressed the sense of the House as to each 
of the three prominent candidates. 

Mr. PATTON moved to Jay the resolution on the. table ; 
whéreupon, eee ire 

Mr. GHOLSON asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LEGARE hoped the gentleman: would withdraw 
the proposition, and was proceeding in his reniarks; when, 

Mr. PATTON rose to a question of order, that the mo- 
tion to:lay ‘on the table was not a debatable one. 

Mr, WILLIAMS, of Kentucky, submitted to the Chair, 
whether the. resolution itself was in order, since it inter- 
posed between the ballot for public printer, 

The CHAIR ruled that it was in accordance with the 
decisions of yesterday. 

The House then, by tellers, refused to order the yeas 
and nays. z 

Mr, GRAVES said that, perceiving that the resolation 
which he had submitted is not acceptable to the House, he 
had arisen with a view of withdrawing it. But before he 
did so, he begged leave to ‘say a word in reply to the re~ 
mark of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr Lge ark,] 
who said that he disclaimed any desire on the part of the 
friends of Mr. Allen, that this resolution shouldbe adopted. 
Which is, that he did not act in reference to the wishes'of 
the friends of Mr. Allen, ot of any other editor, in sub- 
mitting his resolution, but solely with a view of subserving 
the public ood. [Here the Speaker called Mr. Graves to 
order, and remarked it was out of order to submit any 
reinarks pending a motion to lay upon the table.]> Mr. 
Graves then said he was fully apprized that his remarks, 


` like those of the gentleman from South Carolina, were not 


strictly in order. But as the Chair did not interpose, 
until a question was: regularly made by a member, in the 
case of that gentleman, he was somewhat surprised at its 
remarkable pertinacity in the case of himself, when but a 
remark had been made. Mr. G. then withdrew the reso- 
lution. 

The House then’ proceeded: to a ninth ballot for printer, 
and the result being announced, was as follows: 


. Total number of votes 228; necessary to a choice 115. 


For Gales & Seaton - - - = 48 
Blair & Rives -~ - - - 104 
Thomas Allen - - - - 70 
Blank - ` k s z 3 
“Green 7 - à = 2 1 
Clarke `> - - ny s z 1 
Force P 1 


Mr. HOWARD then submitted the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That the further balloting for a printer, under 
the resolution of Tuesday last, be suspended until the third 
Monday of September instant., and that temporarily, and 
until said third Monday in September, the printer to the 
last House of Representatives be employed to execute the 
printing of the House upon the same terms and conditions 
that. were agreed upon at tho-last Congress. 

Mr. RENCHER inquired if this resolution was in order. 
It appeared to him, that it was of a character similar to 
one offered: on a former occasion. 

Mr. HOWARD remarked that his resolution.was a mere 
temporary expedient, whereas the resolution of yesterday 
might have run through the whole session. Mr. H. said 
that the reason why he offered the resolution was, that he 
considered that we had spent'time enough in this prepara- 
tory stage of our proceedings in a fruitless effort to elect a 
public printer, 


n the resolution of a gentleman from New York, | 


“Mr. “BRIGGS rose toa point of order. He had under-: 
stood the Chair on yesterday to decide a resolutión similar 


to. the one now before the House out of order; because it 


was on a different subject from the one immediately before 
the House. If so, the resolution of the gentléman could 
not be in order. ; ; i 

The Chair stated that thé resolution decided to. be out of 
order on yesterday, did not propose to suspend the ballot- 
ing which was then progressing, whereas. the ‘present re- 
solution did. propose a suspension of further balloting: . 

Mr. HOWARD proceeded. We had spent time enough 
in this fruitless effort in his opinion, and the pressure öf- 
the public business would not permit us farther to progress. 
in this matter to the waste of the time of the House. Woe” 
have already ordered 20,000 copies of the message to be 
printed for the purpose of being disseminated among the 
people, so that we might learn some expression of opinion 
from them on thé subject.. ‘The people expect us to send ` 
out this message to. them, and it is but proper that we 
should gratify the public expectation. He knew gentle- 
men would say that the message would be published in’ 
the newspapers of the country ; but that was no reason 
why we should not send out speedily the messages we had ` 
ordered to be printed; besides there were many places 
where newspapers were not printed which. required our at- 
tention. We are told in the message of ‘the President 
that, by the first day of October, ‘there will be many mat:* 
ters of importance to claim our attention. ‘The instalments 
due the States come due by that time, ‘and, if they are to 
be paid, it will be necessary to provide means of paying 
the instalments. The merchants’ bonds also become due 
at that time, and it will be necessary to have some action 
on the subject. If they are to be extended further, itis 
time that the subject was taken into consideration. The 
law in relation to the funds to be distributed to the States 
must either be repealed, or the means provided of making 
the payments, as it is out of the power of the Treasury 
Department to meet the payments. We have now but 
three weeks to organize the House, appoint committees, - 
digest a plan for meeting the emergency in which we have 
been placed, and adopt it. As this duty was to be per- 
formed, it was time we were proceeding with it! If the 
deposite law. is enforced, we are told: that the ‘Treasury 
will be short: some six millions of- dollars. It, therefore, 
behooves us to go to work instantly, with a view of meet- 
ing the case; He considered that they had no more time 
to Jose in-ballotings, and he considered that his resolution - 
proposed a plai’by which we could proceed with our busi. 
ness, appoint our committees, and have something done 
by the first of October. Erom the position in which they 
had been placed, he felt it incumbent upon himeelf to sub- 
mit the resolution before the House, and he hoped it would 
be adopted. gine i 

Mr. PATTON said that-the majority of the House, not 
the party majority, had determined; to proceed td the ex- 
cution of the order of yesterday, in relation to the election 
of a printer by ballot. They. had manifested this deter- 
mination in.a great variety of forms; and it was useless to 
endeavor to prevent them from carrying out this determi- 
nation. It had been asserted on yesterday, in a tone of 
menace, that it was desired to Jet the country see who it 
was that was wasting the time of the House in this scufle 
for public printer. The country will not sce it, ‘This 
motion comes from the friends of that candidate which the 
majority of the House have determined not to elect. Why 
was it that these motions are pressed upon us, when it is 
known that they can have no other effect than to delay.the 
business of the House? It struck him as very curious, 
that the more near we come. to effecting an election, the- 
more ready certain gentlemen are to assert that the effort 
will be fruitless. He thought he saw in the last-two or 
three ballotings that the matter was likely to be brought - 
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to a speedy termination; and he hoped -gentlemen would 
forbear in their- efforts. to. keep, off an election. He con- 
eluded: by. moving to lay the resolution on the table. 

-Mr. HARRISON called for thé yeas and nays; which 
weie ordered, and were: Yeas 116, nays 107, as. fol- 
lows : ; 

> Yuas--Messrs.. Adams,- Aycrigg, Alexander, .Heman 
Allen, John W: Allen, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, 
Bouldin, Briggs, William B. Calhoun, John Calhoon, 
William B. Campbell, : John Campbell, William B. Car- 
ter, Casey, Chambers, Clowney, Connor, Corwin, Crans- 
ton, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, 
Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore, Evans, Everett, 
Ewing, R. Fletcher, Filmore, Rice Garland, Goode, James 
Graham; William Graham, Grantland, Graves, Grenneil, 
Griflin, Hall, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Hawes, 
‘Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Hopkins, Robert M, T. Hunter, 
Jenifer, Henry Johnson, William Cost Johnson, Legare, 
Lincoln, Andrew Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, Samson Ma- 
son, Maury, May, Maxwell, McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, 
Milligan, U. Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, 
Patton, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Pickens, Plumer, Pope, 
Potts, Raviden, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Rhett, Ridgway 
Rives, Robertson, Rumsey, Russell,, Sawyer, Sergeant, 
Augustine H. Shopperd, Charles Sheppard, Sibley, Slade, 
Snyder, Southgate, Stanly, Stewart, Stratton, Taliaferro, 
Thompson, ‘Tillinghast, Uoland, Underwood, John White, 
Elisha Whittlescy, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, 

Shristopher H. Williams, Wise, Yorke—116. 

Naxs—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Boirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Brodhead, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, Timothy Carter, 
Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coles, 
Connor, Craig, Cushman, Davee, DeGraff, Dromgoole, 
Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, Fairfield, Isaac Fletcher, 
Foster, Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, Grant, Gray, 
Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawkins, Haynes, 
Holsey, Holt, . Howard, Hubley, . William H. Hunter, 
Ingham, T. B., Jackson, : J.: Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, 
John. W. Jones, Kemble, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, 
Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, James M. Mason, Martin, 
McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham MeClellan, McClure, 
McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W. 
Moris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, 
Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, .Pennybacker, Petrikin, 
Phelps, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Sheffer, Shipley, 
Smith, Spencer, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Towns, 
Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, 
Thomas. Ts: Whittlesey, Jared W: Williams, Worthing- 
tom LOT. : : 

So the resolution was-aid on the table : 

Mr. HARRISON, of Missouti, then. submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Hesolved, ‘That for the purpose of putting an end to fur- 
ther. imeffectual ballotings, for printer to the House, in fu- 
tare ballotings, the persons reeciving the fewest number of 
votes. upon-a-count shall be dropped, and the balloting shall 
bo:continued. between the two receiving the highest uum- 
berof- votes, : . ; 

Mr.-McKAY called -the attention of the House to the 
fact, that: they had- not proceeded in accordance with the 
resolution of 1819.5 and; even if wehad, that resolution was 
believed by a good-numbor of. gentlemen to be unconstitu- 
tional, and not-binding upon them. If, then, it was not 
binding upon them, the-inquiry might arise whether Blair 
and Rives, having received a plurality of votes, were not 
elected. .. In proof of this, he alladed to the case in the Sen- 
ate in 1829, in which a-resolution: was adgpted declaring 
Duff Green printer of the Senate when he bad received: but 
s.plurality of votes. - Taking this.as a precedent, he would 
inguire whether it was not in the power of: the House to 
declare. Blair and Rives printers to the House. He would 


not go into this subject, but merely threw out these sug- ’ 
gestions for:the consideration of gentlemen. 

Mr. PATTON would be glad to have a vote by yeas and 
nays on the. proposition, whether Blair and: Rives were 
elected printers, as he should like to know how the demo- 
cratic republicans would stand on this question ; but as the 
question could not now. be made, he would move to lay the 
resolution-of the gentleman from Missouri on the table. ° 

Mr. HARRISON. called. for the. yeas and nays, which 
were not. ordered, and the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The Honse then proceeded with a tenth ballot, the result 
of which was declared to be as follows: 

Total number of votes 229; necessary to a choice 115. 


For Gales & Seaton ~ - - 2I 
Blair & Rives = - = 105 
Thomas Allen - - - 99 
Blank - - - - 2 
Clarke & Force a - - 2 


There being no choice, the. House went into the eleventh 


ballot. ‘ 
Total number of votes 225; necessary to a choice 113. 


For Gales & Seaton - - - 8 
Blair & Rives - - ~ 102. 
Thomas Allen - - = Mii 
Blank - - - - 2° 
Clarke & Force “ - - l 
D. Green - - - - l 


T'here being no choice, the House proceeded to a twelfth 


ballot. 
Total number of votes 225; necessary to a choice 113. 


For Gales & Seaton - - - 9 
Blair & Rives - =. - 101 
Thomas Allen - - - 113 

y 7 - 2 


Scattering 

Whereupon Thomas. Allen was declared duly elected 
printer to the House for the 25th Congress. 

On motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, the House. 
took up the. resolution submitted on. Monday last by Mr.. 
Mercer, proposing to adopt the rules and orders of tho last 
House of Representatives, with the exception of those re- 
lating to the appointment and duties of the Committee on 
Elections, the reference of which he moved to a select 
committee. 

The question pending, was the amendment of Mr, Anams 
to refer the whole subject, together with the report of the 
select committee of. the last Congress thereon, to a select 
committee. 

Mr. ADAMS having withdrawn his amendment, 

Mr. BELL suggested-the propriety of referring the whole 
subject generally to & committee, to. report at some future 
day,-cither on the first Monday in October, or the first 
Monday of December next, the House acting in the mean 
time under the old rules. 

After some remarks froin Messrs. MERCER and PAT- 
TON, Mr. ADAMS withdrew his proposition. . 

Mr. GRAHAM then submitted an amendment, proposing 
to adopt the rules of the last House of Representatives for 
ten days, and submitting said rules to a special committee 
to revise and report thereon in ten days. Se 

After some remarks from Messrs. SMITH, of. Maine, 
WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, CAMBRELENG, BELL, 


3S 
and UNDERWOOD, , 

Mr. MERCER modified his resolution, by referring the 
subject of the rules to a special committee, . to be reported 
upon in ten days, and that the rules of the last House of 
Representatives, with the exception of that in relation? to 
the Committee-of Elections, be adopted for the government 
of the House for the ensuing ten days. i 

Mr. HAMER then moved to strike out all after the word 
resolved, and: insert an amendment that the rules and. or- 
ders ofthe last House of Representatives, ‘excepting the 
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LO7th tule, be adopted -for the government of the House 
unui Friday, the 15th instant; ond-that a special commit- 
ottee:hé appointed to prepare-and report rules for the govern- 
“ment of the House. Sy ; bi z 
After some remarks. from Messrs. HAMER and MER- 
CER, the amendment was disagreed to: Ayes 86, noes 89. 
Mr. HAMER. ther moved to amend, by striking out that 


“part in relation to the Committee of Elections, and insert | 


<fexeept.the 107th-rule.”’ Y 
woMr.. H. subsequently, at the request of Mr. CAMBREL- 
ENG, modified his motion by moving to strike out the 
exception in relation to the Committee of Elections; which 
motion was agreed to: Ayes 100, noes not counted. 

After some remarks by Messrs.. POPE and MERCER, 
the resolution was adopted. - 

On-motion of Mr. WHITTLESEY of Ohio. 

Ordered, That the several standing committees be now 
appointed, according to the rules and orders of. the House. 

Mr. BIDDLE then submitted the following resolution, 
which by the rule lies over one day. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury report to 


this House, whether a letter purporting to be addressed by 


him to the Clerk of the House, offering payment in specie | 
to members of Congress, is authentic; if so, to what other | 


claimants on-the Treasury, a similar offer has been made, 
and what principle of discrimination, if any, has been 
adopted in the medium of payment to the public creditors. 
On motion, 
The House then adjourned. 


Farpay, SEPTEMBER 8. 


After the reading of the journal— 
‘On motion of Mr, HAY NES, it was-resolved that when 
» this House adjourns, it will adjourn to mect on Monday 
next: 

Mr. ROBERTSON, of Virginia, laid upon the table the 
following amendment to be proposed to the resolution sub- 
mitted on yesterday by Mr. Brovrs, which was ordered to 
be printed. 

‘Also, that he report, so far as ascertained, the amount 
of specie received by the Government since the first day of 
May last; the souvee fiom whence derived, and the amount 
from-each ; the regulations ‘under which tho same, or any 
part thereof, has been disbursed ; the persons to whom paid, 
and the sums paid to each; the amount now on hand, and 
where deposited. 
public dues, or any portion thereof, have-beon. received in 
protested drafts; or any funds other than those ‘preseribed 
by the joint resolution of 30th April, 1816.” 

DEATH OF Mr. SUANDEFER. 

Mr, BELL announced to the House the death of his 
late colleague, tho Hon. James Sranperen, in the fol- 
lowing ‘terms: f 

Mr. Speaker: The melancholy duty has been assigned 
me, by my colleagues, of announcing to the House the 
death of one of our members. 2 i 

Jaars Svayngrun, while on his journey to.this place, 

‘in. order: to. enter upon bis duties as a member of this 
House, was, on the 20th of last month, suddenly arrested 
by the hand of the Great Destroyer of human existence. 
By this unexpected event, the country is-deprived, at a pe- 
Yiod'of more than common interest and difficulty, of the 
services of a most devoted and patriotic public servant, and 
this -House of an honest and worthy member, 
league Was remarkable for an equanimity of temper, and a 
kindness of feeling, combined with a justness of perception 
in all the concerns of life, at least of ordinary occurrence, 
which, without the advantages. of early culture, or of books, 
at any time, procured forhim throughout a life which was 
not short, the respect and esteem: of numerous friends, and 
‘raised him to the rank of useful and meritorious citizen. 


Also, whethor since the date above, -the | 


My late col- ! 


| The same qualities of heart and of mind, aided by a reputa- 
tion for honesty which he nobly earned. and continued to 
‘maintain by the most scrupulous regard for truth and jūs- 
tice in all his transactions, public and private, caused him 
| to he repeatedly chosen to the Legislature of his own State; 
of which body he was a useful and respected member. He 
was, for many years, a member of this, and Tam sure that 
his quiet and unobtrusive manners—his punctual discharge 
| of all the duties assigned him, in the organization of the 
| House, must have secured the respect of his associates. T'o 

these evidences of his worth, T might add, that in the late 
war with Great Britain, he approved himself an intrepid 
soldier. He was, above most men I have known, who have 
risen in any degree into public view, under similar circum- 
| stances, free from the pride and vanity of mere station; 
never anxious to appear what he was not; content to be 
; classed with the useful and faithful, he made no preten- 
i sions; had no aspirations heyond his real deserts. Tf, there- 
' fore, my lamented colleague cannot be said to have possess- 
| ed any of those shining endowments which are required to 
make a figure in this House, which strike our fancy, or 
; command our admiration, he might still justly lay claim to 
other and humbler attributes, which, upon the whole, con- 
stitute a character of solid merit, and often one of more en- 
during fame ; and that the due and usual tribute of respect 
| be paid to his memory, by this House, I move you, sir, the 
{ resolution which Į hold in my hand. 
| Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the memory 

of the deceased, the members of this House will go into 

mourning by wearing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. BELL then moved that the House adjoun,. 

| And it adjourned accordingly, to meet again on Monday 
next. 


Moynay, Sreremnen 11, 

The CHAIR announced the following gentlemen as hav- 
ing been appointed members of the respective standing com- 
mittees, pursuant to the order of the House, viz: 

Of Ways and Means.—Messrs. Cambreleng, McKim, 
Owens, Sergeant, Hamer, Jones, of Virginia, Fletcher, of 
Massachusetts, Atherton, and. Rhett. 

Of Claims.—Messrs..: Whittlesey, of Ohio, Grermeil, 
Chambers, Darlington, Graham, Russell, Campbell, of 
Tennessee, Clark, and Carter, of Maine. 

On .Commerce.—Messts. Smith, Phillips, Johnson, of 
Louisiana, Cushman, De Graff, Legare, Toland, Curtis, 
| and Mason, of Virginia. 

On the Public Lands.—Messrs. Boon, Williams, af N, 
Carolina, Lincoln, Casey, Chapman, Harrison, Anderson, 
Duncan, and Turney. 

On the Post Office.—Messrs. Connor, Briggs, Hall, 
Cleveland, Hopkins, iIabley, Calhoon, of Kentucky, Pal- 
mer, and Worthington, 

Of Elections. Messrs: Buchanan, Griffin, Hawkins, 
Kilgore, Maury, Towns, Bronson, Pennybacker, and Has- 
tings, f 

On the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Bouldin, A, H. 
Sheppard, Jenifer, Dawson, Cilley, Prentiss, Beirne, O. 
H: ‘Williams, of Tennessee, and Hunter, of Ohio. 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Thomas, Robertson, Tou- 
cey, Martin, Corwin, Bynum, Garland, of Virginia, Hoff- 
man, and Potter. 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs, Muhlenberg, Craig, 
Underwood, Taliaferro, Elmore, Foster, Parmenter, Har- 
per, of Ohio, and Birdsall. 

On Publie Expenditures. —~Messrs. Haley, Ogle, Alex- 
ander, : Titus;; Stratton, Rumsey, Fletcher, of Vermont, 
Crockett, and Patterson. : 

On Private Land Claims.—Messys. May, Garland, ‘of 
Louisiana, Calhoun, -of Massachusetts, Harlan, Bruyn, 
Mallory, Beatty, Rariden, and Leadbetter.: ~ 


x, 


& 


sy lvania. 

On Military Affatrs.—Messrs. McKay, Coles, Glascock, 
Thompson, Gholson, Miller, Rives, Kemble, and McClel- 
lan, of Tennessee. 

On the Militia. —Messrs. Glascock, Wagner, Carter, of 
Tennessee, Holt, Hammond, Pratt, Hunter, Halsted, and 
Allen, of Ohio. 

On Naval Affairs. —Messrs. Ingham, Milligan, Reed, 
: Wise, Grantland, Moore Richardson, Paynter, and Wil- 
liams, of New Hampshire. 

«On. Foreign Affairs.—Messra. Howard, Fiamer, Cush- 
tng, Jackson, Dromgoole, Rencher, Pope, Claiborne, and 
Fairfield. : 

On the Territories. —Messrs. Patton, Potts, Pickens, 
Pierce, Borden, Graves, Davee, Jones, of New York, and 
Farrington. 

On Revolutionary Pensions.—Messrs. Morgan, Kling- 
ensmith, Bond, Fry, Johnson, of Virginia, Sibley, Ewing, 
Gray, and Leomis, of Ohio. 

On Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. Taylor, Williams, of 
Kentucky, Allen, of Vermont, McClellan, of New York, 
“Petrikin, Stewart, Herod, Reily, and Stanly. 

On Roads and Canals.—Messrs. Mercer, Evans, Mce- 
Kennan, Snyder, White of Kentucky, Fillmore, of New 

~ York, Johnson, of Maryland, Bicknell, White of Indiana. 

On Revisal and Unfinished: Business.—Messrs. Mason, 
of Ohio, Noble, Southgate, Henry, and Peck. 

On Accounts. —Messrs. Johnson, of Virginia, Grant, 
McClure, Sheppard, of North Carolina, and Johnson, of 
Maryland. : ; : 

On Expenditures of the Department of State-—Meesrs. 
. Morris, of Pennsylvania, Jackson, of New York, Sheplor, 
Yorke, and Andrews. 
it On Kapenditures of thé Department 
Wolsey. 

_ On Expenditures of the War Department.—Messrs. 
Clowney, Vayderveer, Holt, Morris, of Ohio, and Marvin. 

On Expenditures of the Navy Department.—Messrs. 
Brodhead, Maxwell, Goode, Edwards, and. Graham, of 

“Indias 
“On. Expenditures. of the Post Office Depariment.— 
Messrs. Childs, Dennis, Hawes, Gallip and Plumer. 

On Expenditures of the Publie Buildings.—Messts. 
Sawyer, Cranston, Menefee, Dunn, and Ridgway. 

The Chair announced that petitions would not. be 
‘called: for to-day under the rule, but would be considered 
to be in order to morrow. 

Fue resolution offered on Thursday last hy Mr. Bronte, 
of: Pennsylvania, and lying on the Speaker’s table, having 

been’again read as follows: 

“Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury report to 
‘this House whether a letter, purporting to be addressed by 
‘him to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, offering 
payment in specie to members of Congress, is authentic ; 
if- so, to what other claimants.on the Treasury a similar 
-offer has been made, and what principle of discrimination, 
if any, has been adopted in the medium of payment to the 

“public creditors.” a 

Mr. BIDDLE said that the letter referred to. in the res- 
olution had struck him, on first reading, as -exceptionable, 
and further reflection had tended to confirm that impres- 


: af the Treasury.— 
Allen, of Vermont, Sheffer, Aycrigg, Gray, and 


tailing to it the attention of the House. 


| labor. 


or toreward. The Secretary might take it from us and give 
it, for example, to the Judges of the Supreme Court, who 
are now paid in paper; thus increasing or diminishing their 
compensation by his fiat. He might have given it to the 
Judges of the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia 
whilst the mandamus case was pending. He may yet al- 
low or disallow it to them.. Undeniably, as- matters now 
stand, the people see, with astonishment, that the amount 
of pay receivable by their representatives on this floor de- 
pends on the will of an Executive officer, and may fluctuate 
with ‘his caprice, Was it consistent with the dignity of the 
House or the safety of the country, that our position in this 


matter should be thus precarious ? 


But he was disposed to look at the subject in another 
point of view. We had been specially convened to con- 
sider the state of the currency. Tne President desires 
that our attention shall be confined to this one topic. We 
are supposed to be here fresh from the people, and to‘bear 
with us an active sympathy for the vexation and inéonve- 
nience to which every part of the country is subjected by 
irredeemable promises to pay. At home, or on our way 
here, we had seen and felt the evils under which the people 
We had shared those evils. We found ourselves 
detained upon the highways, at every step, in deciphering 
and interchanging mysterious looking scrolls—a currency 
not merely uncontrolled by the necessity of redemption in 
specie, but which had escaped from the restraint of even 
decent type, paper, and'engraving.. Why, then, was each 
member met here by this extraordinary offer?- Was it not 
ealculated—he did not say designed, for he wished:to infuse 
no bitterness irfto the discussion—was it not calculated to 
efface the impressions made upon us whilst we were in the 
midst of the people. Did it not tend to disguise from us 
the suffering of the country at large? Did it not, at once, 
erect us into a favored class exempt from all the evils which 
are now pressing upon our constituents ? 

Nay, sir, I go farther. Task, and I ask it with that due 
respect for the opinions and sensibilities of others, which I 
shall endeavor to preserve and to cultivate-—I ask whether 
any member of Congress, who closes with:that-offer, does 
not create for himself a direct pecuniary .interest’in the 
continuance of a depreciated currency—an interest in per- 
petuating the evils we are called here to remedy? ‘The 
specie received can be disposed of, at a high premium, for 
paper which will readily discharge all engagements in this 
city, or pay debts at home, as we are exempt from postage. 
This premimn will increase with the depreciation of paper. 
But even now the premium received will, in some“ cases, 
suffice to meet all the personal expenses of. the member. 
Tho entire fifty-six dollars per week, therefore, ‘together 
with. about nine-tenths of what is called mileage, may be 
laid up iu notes of the banks of Baltimore, Phiiadelphia, 
New York, Boston, or Pittsburgh. < ‘The circulation then 
of specie would amount to this: ‘the people buy it of the 
brokers to pay postages and duties pitis then given to us; 
we sell it to the brokers, from whom the people are again 
obliged to buy at an advance; and thus it continues to run 
the round. ‘fhe people are the purveyors of specie for-us. 


| They have the handling of it on their way from the brolver’s 


ston. He had, therefore, seized the carliest opportunity of | ment specie payments 


to the post office or the custem-house. This state of. things, 
so comifortable:to members of Congress, will cease the mo- 
are resumed. So far, then. as met- 
cenary motives go, we are-madé, by. this diseximination in 
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to feel an interest.in catching at-any:pretext fall- 
fe in with: any-scheme, however wild, that may tend: to 
postpone. the resumption. Well- may -we consent-to let 
things: take: théjr own: course, to regulate themselves, and 
{oawait’the result: of that process with the most exemplary 
patience. ‘But assuredly we stand in.a. singular position 
towards the country werepresent, and with whose interests 
e profess to be identified, We see before us the loss of 
-d profitable traffic the moment we achieve the purpose that 
brings ‘us here. Such ‘is the penalty of sucċessin our la- 
bors? . We-and..the specie brokers on the Avenue will be 
thrown out of business at the same moment. Would any 
man, in private life, consent to-place in such a position an 
agent, however -pure and upright, with any hope of being 
promptly and. faithfully. served? ; 
:MttB: went on 'to-say that he believed 
ter of deep import... It-was not. conneeted with party. It 
appealed’ to ‘higher interests arid to higher thoughts. No- 
thing (said he) can be more fatal to the usefulness and in- 
fluence of this House than a belief that we are actuated by 
a sordid, grasping spirit. Public indignation is especially 
vigilant here, because that indignation is the only check 
upon abuse. We all saw how strikingly this was illustra- 
ted.in the spontaneous movement on the subject of the 
compensation law. ‘That was treated in this House as a 
small mattér—too small for the notice of the people. But 
a different lesson was taught. We all remember the storm 
‘that burst over the whole country. Mr. Jefferson, in one 
of his letters, refers tothe quick sensibility. of the people 
on. that occasion. as triumphant ‘evidénce of their capacity 
for self-government. We must bear in mind that our re- 
spective States have been paid their claims upon the Trea- 
sury in bank paper, or-a bank- credit twelve per cent. worse 
than specie. “They could not get-one dollar in hard money. 
The laborer upon the public works, who sweats all day 
over’ his mattock for one-sixtcenth part of. our per diem 
allowance, we pay in paper. I say we pay, because, will 
any sue here pretend tu deny that Congress is responsible ? 
‘fhe widows and the. orphans of those who fell in their 
country’s. service, on the deck or the battle-field, we pay in 
paper. In the city and county which I represent there are 
many revolutionary -soldiors, If -oneof these. venerable 
men has-oceasion: to takea letter out of one of your post 
offices, from’ ason absent inthe public service, he must 
sell-to:a-broker, at a great-loss, the money with which we 
psy- his scanty” pittance. So it is with the army and the 
navy. Only the other day, on -officer from Florida found 
himself here with money so worthless that he could not 
sell it, at any discount, so as to raise specie enough to take 
up the letters lying for him at. the post office. How is it 
that the Secretary of War can sufler these gallant men to 
be-thus-treated—soured: and disgusted with the service— 
whilst another Secretary, having no more legitimate con- 
trol over tue subject, parades, as if in mockery, an ofler of 
specie, through the newspapers, to those who pay no post- 
age, and whose necessities are'the loast-urgent? On- what 
principle. can it be of honor, or honesty, or-bare decency, 
that. the only public creditors whom -the Treasury exempts 
from the pressure of a common: calamity. are. those whose 
exclusive duty it is to provide the common ‘remedy ? s 
Suppose (said Mr. B.) a joint resolution-were offered in- 
sisting, openly and manfully, that the compensation. of 
members of Congress be paid in a medium denied to our 
respective States, and to ocher claimants on the Treasury. 
“How. many would be found, in the face of the country, to 
record theirvotes for it? And yet the course we are in- 
vited to pursue involves all the oflensiveness ef such artes- 
olution without the courage of assuming the responsibility. 
We would get at the-sane thing by the bounty of the Sec- 
setary of the Treasury. «We add to cupidity the crime 
agalist our political institutions of giving to the Executive 
a hold upon-the hopes and fears.of this House. 


this to bea mat- 


t wear. 


it Mr. B. repeated the expression- of his hope that this 


House would look anxiously to its standing with the coun- 
try. The eyes of that country (said he) are on us. Our 
situation may well be deemed a trying one.: ‘The councils 
of this body, on -critical occasions, have Jong been repelled 
rather than invited. The great object was to give it the 
go-by.. It has ever been denounced as venal and treache~. 
rous on questions connected with the currency. And yet, 
whilst thus forced-to rely on. the courage and skill of. those 
who had seized the helm, we are now suddenly called up, 
at midnight, to receive a hasty surrender of all responsibil- 
ity into our hands.. And this in the midst of darkness, 
and with*breakers around us in every direction! Let us 
then, sir, so bear ourselves as to raily the full confidence of 
those who are embarked with us for-life or for death. 

Mr. ROBERTSON now moved to amend the resolution 
moved by Mr. Brpnue, by adding thereto the following, as 
proposed by him when the subject was up on Thursday, 


' expressing his hope that the mover of the original resolu- 


tion would accept of it as a modification: x 
cc Also, that he report, so far as now ascertained, the 
amount of specie received by the Government since the Ist 
day of May last; the sources from whence derived, and the 
amount from each; the regulations under which the same, 
or anv part thereof, has been disbursed ;.the persons te 
whom paid, and the sums paid tọ each; the amount now 
on hand, and where deposited ; also, whether, since the, 
date above, the public dues, or any portion thereof, have.. 
been. received in protested drafts, or any funds other than 
those prescribed by the joint resolution of April 30, 1816.” 
Mr. BIDDLE said that, although he could not oppose 
the amendment laid upon the table of the House on Thurs- 
day by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, it had dis-- 
turbed the simplicity which he desired his proposition to 
He wanted a plain answer to a plain question.. 
The Secretary ought to be able to state, in a few words, 
his principle of discrimination without the delay which 
would attend the preparation of tables, &c. On that 
answer Mr. B’s own course with regard to pay would turn, 
He ‘would not accept any thing as a boon which the Sec- 
retary might give or withhold at pleasure. He would not 
dare to carry home to his generous and confiding, but bigh- 
spirited and intelligent constituents, bags of.specie thus ac-. 
quired He knew what those constituents. had. suffered ; 
he knew what was before them and their families during 
the next dreadful, dreadful winter.. How, then, could he 
have the heart. to enter their workshops and their manufac-: 
tories to tell them exultingly that Congress could not con- 
trive to do any thing for their relief, but that he had, through 
the kindness of an Executive officer, managed to fill his 
own pockets, and that he was soon going back to reap 
another golden harvest. : 
Mr. HAMER, of Ohio, observed that. it was not.usyal 
to enter.into debate on a mere resolution of inquiry; but, 
as some remarks had been made: bythe gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Broezr,}:which seemed to require a 
slight notice, he should trouble the House with a few words 
in reply. He should take leave to say that, if the House 
adopted the resolution, the Seerctary of the Treasury would 
very promptly reply to the inquiries it proposed to bim, by 
saying whether the circular leiter published in his name 
was authentic, and, if it was, what were his reasons for ad- 
dressing such a letter to the members of Congress. . But 
it did reem to him that it would have been no more than 
fair and candid in the gentleman if he had waited for the: 
response of the Secretary before he had undertaken to con-. 
demn him. The gentleman, said Mr. H., seemsto take is 
for granted that this is a gratuity, a boon, offered by. the 
Seeretary on his own responsibility, and intended to induce 
the members of Congress to. perpetuate the existing sinte. 
of things in relation -to-the currency. So. far-any L from 
concurring with- him,- that F have a better opinion of the 
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members ‘of this House than to believe for one moment that 

the ‘poor paltry per ‘centage which they might get through 

a broket ‘forthe specie paid to. them would influence the 

course of any gentleman on this floor. Tf I could sups 

pose that my- constituents believed so of me, I-would resign 

my seat before theéésun goes. down. I have not; however, 
the slightest objection to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. McKAY said he would vote for the resolution, but 
the ‘gentleman ‘had accompanied it with-some remarks, 
which Mr. McK. wished explained before they went to the 
country. The gentleman had said that this offer of specie 
payment to members was. a mere gratuity on the pait of | 
the Secretary, and intended to influence the House in its | 
course of legislation. But if the gentleman had taken the 
trouble to look into the law, he would have discovered that | 
the Secretary, in this step, was simply discharging his offi- | 
cial duty.” [Mr. McK. here quoted the law of 1836.] i 

This was the law now binding on all the Secretaries, 
and it ‘forbade the offer of any thing but specie, ov its equiv- 
alent. Now, members. of Congress were but one class of 
the public creditors. Suppose: the Secretary should offer 
them their pay in bank notes} if those notes, were converti- 
ble at pleasure into specie, it would. be according'to law, | 
but not otherwise. ‘The gentleman had told the House that | 
the States were paid the debts due to them in paper ata | 
large discount. ‘The gentleman was mistaken. No State | 
was under obligation to receive its dues in any paper that | 
was not at par. And as to all the other classes of public | 
creditors, the soldiers, and widows and. orphans, of whom | 
the gentléman had spoken so pathetically, were they obli- 
ged to accept any. thing else? ‘The law applied equally to | 
them. ‘Mr. McK. said he understood that in New York | 
the very merchants who had thrown every possible obstacle | 
in the way of Government, and whose bonds had been ex- 
tended, went forward with their debenture certificates, drew | 
the specie, and then turned round and reviled the Govern- 
ment as bankrupt. At New Orleans, it was the same: and | 
there the merchants had re-exported: their goods to the Ha- 
vana, or some other neighboring port, with a view imme- 
diately to re-import them and get the benefit of the credit 
allowed by law. 

Those who had been here some time could not but re- ! 
member that one of the charges brought against the Bank | 
of the United States was, that it had furnished members i 
of Congress with drafts on terms different from those re- | 
quired of other creditors. The bank claimed to be the | 
Treasury. He- would not go into the details, but they might 
be found im.the Register of Debates. Members could then | 
get three and four per cent. on their drafts. But that was 
all right—perfectly right: But now, that the bank was 
not tho Treasury, all was wrong. He would admit that 
Mr. Woodbury had not done a prudent actin publishing 
that letter; but still it was no more, in substance, than. had 
heen. done by the Bank of the United States. It was com- 
mended in the hank, but reprobated in him. i 

Mr. BIDDLE rejoined. He thought that all the censure | 

, which had-been cast by any one, on the present occasion, | 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury, had heen cast upon | 
him by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay.] 
That. gentleman had now told the House that he consider- 
ed the publication: of the circular as an imprudent step. 
No doubt the gentleman considered it expedient that the 
whole thing should have been, kept. quiet, and that the 
meinbers should have been ‘simply apprized, as they came, 
that they might touch the specie for their pay. Mr. B. 
had “passed no such censure upon the Secretary. He, 
on the contrary, had said that.the publication of the letter 
was perfectly right; but that, having. discerned in it what 
he thought was at least very liable to perversion, he had of- 
fered.an inquiry to know if the letter were genuine. He 
hdd. cast no censure. He had spoken merely of the bear- 
ings and tendency of such a measure, As to the law oi 


| debt is due to the States. 


1836, that was intended to apply equally to all creditors of 
the Government. - If so, and this offer ‘was búta compli- 
ance with that law, why was not a similar offer made‘to alt 
the other creditors of the Government ? "Would the: gent 
tleman pretend that it had been?- The Secretary himself 
admitted. the- contrary, and in his report had told Congrëss: 
that he was utterly unable to do any such thing.. Such be~; 
ing the case, Mr; B. wanted to know, and this was precise- 
ly the point of his inquiry, how the Secretary came to ex- 
ercise the tremendous power of discriminating between pub- 
lic creditors? On that question the gentleman had care- 
fully abstained from saying one word... What a mockery 
was it to say that the creditor was not obliged to receive 
any note in payment which was not equivalent to specie? 
Suppose such a note offered to one of your officers in Flor- 
ida, and he should say ‘I will not take that;” what was 
the consequence? He must take his chance for. the means 
of support. How comfortable to be turned off with such. 
an alternative ! 

The gentleman said the law allowed all the creditors of 
the Government. to get specie for their demands: but was 
any such offer made to the States?. No such thing. They 
could not get a single dollar. ‘The creditor may refuse pay- 
ment in paper! yes: and is the poor: laborer, wheñ paper 
or nothing: is his alternative, to say, ‘‘T refuse to receive 
paper,” and to let his family starve while he stands on the 
law of 1836? What was this but adding’ insult to injury t 
Was it not a mockery of the public distresses? ` And ‘was: 
it not the duty of this House to ask the Secretary of the 


| Treasury on what principle it was that he exercised this 
| discretionary power ? 


He had put the inquiry in order that 
when they got the reply, they might act in such a manner. 
as the dignity of that House should require. 

Mr. McKAY. He says that no such offer was made to 
the States. True; and fora very, good reason, that no 
‘It is only a transfer of the sur- 
plus revenue from. one part of the ‘Treasury to another : 
from the strong-box here to the strong-boxes in other places.: 
But here isa better answer.’ Here is the same. identicak 
offer made to the States. -Fere is tle copy of a circular 
from the Sveretary which Iwill read to the House.» (Mr, 
McK. here quoted an extract declaring that no one of the 
States was required to accept her quota in any money 


! which was not at par, and which she would not be willing 


so to credit in aceount.] 

As to the remark of the gentleman, that F conceded the 
publication of the Secretary’s letter was not prudent, E, 
only meant it so far as his own reputation was concerned : 


j as it offered an oppertunity for gentlemen to: misinterpret. 


it in the way which has now-been. dono.: 'Phe=letter. saya: 
nothing more. than the law ‘of 1836. -° 

Mr. BIDDLE. It perhaps would not altogether become 
me to engage in astruggle with the venerable gentleman- 
from North Carolina. [A laugh. Probably at the. term 
vencrable applied to so young a man] Tonly ask the House 
to compare this circular to the States, with the circular to 
us. Is there any thing in the letter to us about the em- 
barrassments of the country? Nota word- The States 
indeed are told they need not accept paper, save at-par : 
but we are told that we shall touch the specie, The States, 


| if they refused paper, might.be put off indefinitely, but our 


pay was to be in hard cash, ‘This is the result of. the 
comparison. 

Mr. McKAY called for the reading” of the whole circu- 
lar to the States ; and it.was read accordingly —* 

The resolution, as modified, was then agreed to. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennestee, offered the following resolu: 
tion; which lies for. consideration one day : ; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct 
‘ed, with as little delay as*possible, to communicate to this 
House the amount of the appropriations ‘ofthe -past.and 
present year remaining unexpended : the amownt required: 
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‘year, oY have any: material reduction. 
“The House then, on motion of Mr, CAMBRELENG, 

went into Committee of-the Whole on the President’s 
niessage, 


REFERENCE OF THE MESSAGE AND REPORT. 


On motion of Mr, CAMBRELENG, the message of the 
President to Congress was then taken up, and referred to a 
Committee of the ‘Whole.-on the state of ihe Union; and 
on motion of the sanie gentleman, the House went thereon 
into-committee, Mr. J. Q Avans in the chair. 

xi The message being taken up in committoe— 

Mr. “CAMBRELENG introduced two resolutions, as 
follow: ; 

L Resolved, That so much of the Presidents message as 
relates to: the. finances of the country, be referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

2. Resolved, That so much of the President’s message 
as relates to'a bankrupt law, be referred ‘tothe Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

» ‘Lhe two resolutions were severally agreed tonem: diss 
when, 'on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the committee 
“rose-and reported’ them to the House, and they were both 
severally concurred in, 
oo Mn CAMBRELENG «then submitted the following 
sregolution:: : 
~ Redoleed, That so much of the report of Uae Seervtary 
ofthe T'reasary. on the state of the finances, as relates to 
the fimances of the country, be referred to the Committee 
of Ways aud Means; and that so much of said report as | 
relates to a bankrupt Jaw he referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

Mr GWING mado inquiry of the chairman of the 

«Committee of Ways and Means, whether his motion: had 
any reference to, or was intended: to: embrace, :any. propo- 
sition: for the relief of the merchants, and the extension of 
their-bonds, f 
Mr CAMBRELENG replied by-stating: thattheterms 
De bad used intis motion embraced every topic relating to` 
the public finances, and, of course, necessarily and direct- 
ly iuvelved the question af extending the time of payment 
of the merchants’ bunds. Jt embraced all (he various top- 
ies connected with the subject. of relief, and it was certainly 

enot Mr. O's intention to suffer so important a proposition 
“as that to escapo his attention. . He thought it not improb- 
ablesthat the wentloman’s views aud his own would concur ; 
but he would confine Dimself then. by-replying to the gen- 
Homan, thatit was ihe design of his motion to embrace that | 


us well as every other -topie.adverted to. onthe subject. 

Mr. EWING then moved to strike out the words “the 
Committes of. Ways aud Means,” and insert intiew there- 
of the following : SA select committee, with power to in- 
quire into oxisting laws, in connexion. with orders and Í 
regulations adopted by the Treasury, War and Post Ofice 
Depariments, which now tends to prolong the -embarrass- 
ments ofthe people, and extend injurioas influences through | 
the: pollical#:as well as the agricultural, commercial, and | 
manofacturing interests of the Union; and to provide such 
judicious’ restraints upon. the abuses of Executive power, 
conterred hy legislation, in relation to the currency, a 


une, and patronage hereafter, as may be deemed proper to 
afford permanent and general relief: said committee to con- 
sist.of one member of “exch 


ae ; State, appointed by a vote of 
the House,”’ 


Aftér a few remarks in. support.of the amendment: by 
Mri E. it was rejected, and the original resolution was 
agreed to. ~- * 


BUSINESS FOR THE SESSION. 
Mr. F. OE SMITH, of Maine, roð; and said that he 


wished to ascertain the-sense of the House'as to. what was- 
to be the business of: the session before it; and asked leave 
to introduce a resolution which he held in his handi Leave 
was given, and the following resolution was introduced : 

“ Resolved, That the action of the several: standing 
committees of this House, on all matters not embraced by 
the message of the President of the United States to the 
two Houses of Congress, communicated on the second day 
of the current session, be suspended until the commence- 
ment of the annual session of Congress in: December next, 
and that the considetation of all petitions on such suspend- 
ed matters be also postponed to the period above specified.” 

Mr. SMITH referred to some remarks of Mr. Wav- 
TLESEY, of Ohio, during last week, with regard to the ex- 
pedieney of takiug up and considering certain claims du- 
ring the present session, and opposed to that position the 
opinion that the session should be devoted to the special 
purpose for which it was called, and that alone. It could 
hardly be expected that any other business than that mark- 
ed out in the message of the President, and the report of . 
the Secretary of the Treasury, could possibly be matured 
during: the extra session of Congress; and it was to be re- 
marked, that the President bad studiously refrained from 
advising Congress as to the usual matters of general legis- 
lation ; “of course, the usual data, estimates, &e. were not 
at hand, ‘as the basis of such legislation; and if the House 
determined to go into a variety of business, it would become: 
necessary to call on the President for further and more ex- 
tended information ; a course which, he presumed, no mem- 
ber would seriously advocate. As to private claims, for 
which the gentleman from Ohio bad ever manifested a most 
laudable regard, he was of opinion that the claimants them- 
selves could hardly expect that, called for such purposes as 
this session has been, private matters can claim much of 
its time. ‘There was certainly not- time to consider all the 
business. of that character: which’ would. come before the 
House, and none should havo precedence. He thougt it 
better for the country; situated as it is at present, to under- 
stand that Congress, especially the popular branch,. was 
awaiting the action of the two great committces [the Ways 
aud- Means, and Judiciary] upon ‘the important tatters 
committed to them, and to confine their consideration: to 
the: subject of their reports exclusively. T'he responsibili- 
ty of delay was great, and rested on cach member alike. 
The anxiety of their constituents was as great, for the re- 
sult of their deliberations; and he thought it even. bettor 
that the country at large should know that nothing at all 
could be done at the present session for its relief, (if such 
indecd is the- dilemma in which Congress were placed) than 
to protract. the sessiony: by keeping public expectation need- 
lessly on the stretch, without ultimately gratifying it. 

Mre WHITTLESBY, of Ohio, showed that there was 
a standing: rule of the House fixing certain business as the 
order of that body, and he conceived that Mr. Saren's rg- 
solution net only does not consist with, but does not amend 
that rule, or do away its effect. Ho considered it no ob- 
jection to the course he had indicated, on a former occa- 
sion,*as that for the House to pursue during the pres- 
ent session, that the President had not recommended it 
in his message; for it was not customary to allude to the 
class of business referred to in that document. lt was the 
business of the House to inquire into the expediency. of 
such legislation, and if, in their judgment, it were necessa- 
ty, the proper estimates would doubtless be forthcoming 
‘rom the Executive. He considered that. such should be 
the course of the House, even though: the session should 
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not endure six weeks; for there were many claimants who 
were actually at the mercy of those from whom, upon their 
credit as employees of the Government, they obtained their 
subsistence, in consequence of the usual late period at which 
the appropriation bills were passed. In cither aspect, as to 
the interests of the claimants, or to those of the public, he 
deemed immediate legislation upon these subjects absolute- 
ly necessary. 

‘Mr, WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved to post- 
pone the resolution until Wednesday ; declaring that he did 
not think the House was at that moment prepared to act 
upon it. 

Mr. BELL was willing to vote for the motion of Mr. 
Wiitiams, did he think that the Committees of Ways and 
Means and Judiciary would probably report in the mean 
time. He did not—no one could—doubt that there was 
enough of importance in the message and report, referred 
ty the appropriate committees, to occupy all the time of the 
session, if it could once be gotten fairly before that body. 
‘The desire to make the proper references of those documents 
had prevented him from making any remarks upon their 
subject-matter when first presented; but he could not now 
avoid inquiring of the gentleman from New York, who sat 
behind him, [Mr. Camununene,] or any other member in 
the secret, as to what course was likely to be pursued in 
reference to the important topics touched upon in the most 
extraordinary message which had been committed to the 
Ways and Means. He viewed the project sct forth in that 
document as most extraordinary, and such as no adminis- 
tration and no majority in that House could possibly under- 
take, with seriousness, to bring forward and support, in 
such a shape, and at such atime. The majority dare not 
uge it seriously upon the country. It was a project ob- 
viously impracticable, and must be rejected as surely as it 
should be urged upon the House by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. If it were brought forward by that 
committee, he conceived that the session would be a very 
short one, and that members might soon be on their way 
home again. ` But, on the other hand, if a modified propo- 
sition were to be recommended for the relief of the country 
from its present state of deep distress and embarrassment, 
he thought every member would agree that it was far better 
to proceed at once, and exclusively, to its consideration. 
Before he could give an understanding vote, then, upon 
the motion pending, Mr. Brit declared that he must be in- 
formed of the intentions of the committee in this respect. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied. ‘Che gentleman from 
Tennessee had called on him for information as to what 
course the Committee of Ways and Means would pursue 
in relation to the subjects referred to them. Though not 
strictly in order, he would say a word in relpy. Yet he 
could do no more than answer for himself, and express his 
own opinion that the action of that committee would be 
prompt and immediate upon the President’s message, and 
that there was no room for doubt, in his mind, that that ac- 
tion would he such as to meet with the support of the House. 
He hoped that the House would determine to confine its 
action to the substantive propositions laid down in the mes- 
sage and Sceretary’s report. In the mean time, he had but 
a word to say in regard to some other topics touched upon 
by gentlemen in the course of this debate. He said he was 
willing to meet these topics in the committee, in the House, 
or before the country ; and hoped that gentlemen in opposi- 
tion would be equally bold and frank with the President of 
the United States in declaring their opinions. He invited 
them to come forward with their views. As they disliked 
ron-committalism ‘so much, it was for them, consistently, 
to. offer their propositions in relation to the present state of 
affairs in the country. They were invited to take up ‘the 
glove” he now threw them, and show their greund of in- 
tended action. Perhaps they were not now ready to bring 
forward their favorite project of a new national bank, 
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thinking, doubtless, that such a proposition were more pru- 
dently postponed until after the fall elections. Yet that was 
to be the final issue between them and the administration, 
he doubted not—the issue whether the Treasury should be 
dissevered from all connexion with banking institutions. 

In fine, Mr. C. remarked that it was now for the House 
to. say whether or not the session should endure longer than 
three or four weeks. 

Mr. BELL avowed that he, certainly, had taken his seat 
in this extra session of the House with no favoring project 
of the kind intimated by the gentloman from New York, 
[Mr. Tormas] fior any other project. Even before 
he had left home he had had oceasion to say to his constit~ 
nents, in view of his duties here, that it would not be in 
the power of any institution which Congress could charter 
to relicve the country from its present embarrassments. If 
other gentlemen have such projects, he doubted not that they 
would bring them forward, without such peremptory chal- 
lenge as had been addressed to them by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. For himself, he was 
ready to aid any man or men in any practicable measure 
for the bringing this relief, whether the authors of such 
measure were his own political friends or the coadjutors of 
the administration, and earnestly hoped that such measures 
would be offered. 

Mr. WISE remarked that the opportunity of discussing 
this subject had been passed by in Committce of the Whole, 
where there was a chance of freedom of debate, and had 
been started in the House, where, at any moment, at the 
nod of the chairman of Ways and Means, a stop could be 
put to it by the previous question. But still he would say 
a word upon it, as he had the floor. He demanded what 
kind of challenge was that which had been thrown out by 
the gentleman from New York, occupying the station he 
did? What should have been, he asked, the language of 
that gentleman to the opposition, situated as parties are in 
that House? Gentlemen, come up to our help; this is our 
plan, our projet; we deem it the best for the country in its 
present predicament, and we ask your aid in effecting it. 
But, instead of this, what have we had? -A challenge! 
«A glove” thrown down! And to whom? A powerless 
minority! Sir, (said Mr. W.) you have the power, You 
can, if you will, carry out your own measure, whatever it 
may be. You have given usa plan which we can under- 
stand. It is before us; there it stands, bone, sinew, and 
muscle; and, in proper time, I, for one, shall attempt to 
give my opinion of that plan. It is one which I have told 
my constituents, and which I firmly believe can never be 
seriously intended by its projectors to be carried ont. Tt is 
an ad captandum project, and perhaps intended as as a ruse, 
to entrap the opposition into bringing forward some such 
measure asa national bank. If so, the author of it will 
find himself mistaken in his calculations. As far as he 
(Mr. W.) knew, there was no such plan, and no other 
plan- in projection by the opposition. You, (continued 
he,) you are wise, and doubtless ‘ wisdom will die with 
you.” Then give us your plan, Let us see your project! 

Sir, (continued Mr. W.) there is no danger that ulti- 
mately, and that not late, reform will reach the administra- 
tion of this Government. The great reformer, public opin- 
ion, that paramount relief-giver, is already abroad, scourge 
in hand. In due time this Hercules will come up to the 
relief of the country, and the remedy of its abuses. But 
to this session of Congress he did not look for this relief or 
this remedy ; for it had now become clear that this Congress 
was to do. nothing! And this reminded him of, and 
enforced upon his convictions, the startling fact, already of- 
ten animadverted upon, that, from the very moment the 
President of the United States possessed himself of the 
custody of the public Treasury, Congress had degencrated 
into a mere ratifier of the Executive will. For two sessions 
of that branch of the Government, this had been notorious- 
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ly the case, through all the Executive vacillation with re- 

‘gard to: the bank, tho deposites, the pet-bank system, &c.; 
and now, again, is it called on to,ratify the sie volo of. the 
Executive. This system, it is hoped, by the party in pow- 
er, is still to go on, and perhaps such would be the case for 
the present. In tbe mean time, he, like his friend from 
Tennessee, (Mr. BELL, }should await the day and hour when 
the President, by his‘organ here, will give us his plan, this 
system; and, if he liked it, he should cheerfully vote for 
its adoption—if not, he should avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity. that might offer to give his reasons why. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maine, remarked, that his object in in- 

troducing the resolution under debate was to prevent the 
eourse of business which it would doubtless take to-morrow, 
but for some preventive ‘action. of the House. Petitions 
upon the abslition question, and upon Texian affairs, and 
other matters, would doubtless be brought forward, leading 
to exciting discussion, and implicating the House in such 
debates as would prevent the House from bringing its re- 
sponsibility to the country to bear directly upon the single 
great and important point which was the sole object. of the 
session. If, however, the box of Pandora were destined to 
be thrown open, he was prepared to meet whatever the sense 
of the Hause should indicate as the proper course of busi- 
ness to be pursued. But he avowed that it was under other 
expectations he had come there, and he wished ardently to 
present this simple question to the House, us the sole object 
of the resolution he had introduced—whether they would 
put a present stop to all. others than the great: quarrel which 
was now agitating the country T. ‘I'he House had been told 
of the operation of ‘party’ in this matter; that «the par- 
ty in power” have a project, and the opposite none; and 
that the responsibility rested upon the former, being in ma- 
jority there, Whether this were or were not so, he hoped 
‘that the contest would by no means be postponed or embar- 
rassed; and that all, of every party, would at once and 
promptly, come up to the question. He conceived that it 
could not be the work of many days for the Committee of 
Ways and Means to act on the subjects referred to them ; 
and the interim could hardly be more than enough to per- 
mit the arrangement of the necessary rules and orders of 
the House. 

Mr. JENIFER, was-of the opinion that some attention 
might be bestowed to a portion of the private claims actual- 
ly before Congress, while the measures to be proposed by 
the committees were maturing. But he expressed himself 
willing to proceed at once to that more important business 
whenever the committees shall report, and then to the ex- 
clusion of all other topics. 

Mr, CUSHING declared himself pleased ta hear such 
frank and open avowals of their plans of proceeding 
with. the important business of the session, as had fall- 
en trom the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Camnarr- 
ENG} and Maine, [Mr. Sxrru.] For himself, he had 
come to his seat, this session, ready to join in any meas- 
ure of relief to the country, from what quarter soover it 
might proceed. He was. ready to act on such measure 
dispassionately, according to its merits, and the amount of 
relief it might propose, be it much or be it little. But he 
did not come there to do nothing. Nor had he come pre- 
pared to listen to a message ‘to Congress, advising that 
nothing was to be done, He joined with other gentlemen 
in the hope that some specific proposition would emanate 
speedily from those to whose hands it had been committed 
to make such proposition. T'he President, in his procla- 
mation convening Congress, had assigned ¢ great and ex- 
traordinary causes,” as the existing motives, inducing him 
to issue that proclamation. That proclamation had been 
obeyed, and the proposition. of the Executive had been 
awaited; and the two Houses were in possession of it, as 
well as of that to which the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means had avowed himself favorable. That 


gentleman, in taking the chair of that committee, had as- 
sumed the responsibility of proposing the ground of action 
for: that House, in relation to these. important matters. 
‘What are these objects, as declared in the message? Is 
the necessity for. relief, under which the country so mani- 
festly labors, alluded. to in that document? Incidentally, 
covertly, perhaps, it is alluded to—but not specifically, or 
in reference to any proposed action of Congress upon the 
subject. - We are scarcely told, said Mr. C., of those exi- 
gencies under which the whole land is suffering. We are 
told, itis true, that the Executive is embarrassed in the 
collection of the revenue of the country, and in the neces- 
sary transfer and payment of the public dues. But the 
people, and the people’s troubles, are not once alluded to. 

Mr. C. could. not but allude to the memorable declara- 
tion of the late Executive upon leaving the chair of State, 
that “he had left the country peaceful and prosperous ;” 
and that this declaration was made on the 3d day of March 
last! Now, asked Mr. C., what is the situation of that + 
country, when the immediate successor of that Executive 
tells us that all we have to do is to provide for the relief of 
Government from impending serious embarrassments in 
the management of its financial concerns? It had happen- 
ed to him (Mr. C.) to have been one of those deputed to 
carry the usual parting communication from the House to 
the President of the United States at the close of the ses- 
sion, upon the ‘occasion referred to, and he could not but 
sympathize with the obvious feeling of self-gratulation 
with which the Executive expressed the sentiment he had 
quoted. The next day we were told of the prosperity of 
the country in the parting address of one President, and 
the inaugural of the other; and it did then seem to be 
prosperous, But this seeming proved to have been hollow 
and delusive. It had been followed by an explosion in 
the commercial credits of the country, which had been, 
and still is going on, carrying ruin in its train, and envel- 
oping in that ruin even the Treasury of the country. And 
now we are asked hy the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to come forward with our plans of relief, 
instead of offering the House his own. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG here interposed a few words of 
explanation. He had not declared that he had no plan to 
offer; on the contrary, he had his own ideas on thé sub- 
ject, and professed to agree with the President’s opinion as 
declared in the message, that the general affairs of the 
country were those with which Congress had alone to deal 
at its present session. 

Mr. CUSHING had before understood the gentleman as 
he now understood him. It was a mero temporary relief 
for the present embarrassment of the Treasury—for three, 
perhaps for six months—that was shadowed forth as the 
probable recommendation of the committee. No more 
than before, had this amendment of the gentleman’s obser- 
vations contained any reference to the general relief of the 
country in all its relations. There was, to be sure, a sug- 
gestion of ‘*a paper money provision” for carrying on the 
financial affairs of the country, temporarily, and for the 
extension of payments of bonds at the custom-houses, 
Mr. O. was ready to welcome any thing savoring in the 
least of relief, as far as it should go; but he asked for more 
than had been suggested. The extension of bonds would 
prove a beneficial measure to the mercantile interests of 
the country, but so would it also eventually prove to the 
Government—to the Treasury. All that is proposed for 
relieving this temporary embarrassment of the Treasury, 
the Treasury could itself have done. ‘This specific object 
would not have seemed to him an adequate cause for con- 
vening Congress. It was the permanent advantages and 
benefits to be derived from legislation, which he had anti- 
cipated would result from that session, If the adminis- 
tration, however, should virtually say that it proposes noth- 
ing—undertakes nothing, but the building up of sub-treas- 
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ury systems, extending custom-house bonds, and with- 
holding the fourth instalment of the surplus revenue distri- 
bution from the States, he, for one, was ready to go back 
to his constituents at once. Our people, he remarked, are 
asking us for bread, and we proposed to offer them a stone ! 
We are told by the Executive that we should not, as we 
are apt to do, ‘expect too much from the Government!” 
And we do not expect much from an administration that 
professes to ‘tread in the footsteps of Andrew Jackson ;” 
but we do expect that they who have brought us hither 
shall lift a hand in aid of encouragement of others to do 
something for the general relief of a distressed country. 
Mr. C. understood the peculiarly advantageous attitude in 
which the President stood in relation to this subject. He 
calls on Congress to do certain specific things: knowing 
full well that Congress, as at present constituted, cannot 
comply, and that they are not prepared to put their stamp 
of approval on the disorganizing and dangerous recommend- 

‘ations of his message, Knowing this, how stand mat- 
ters? Precisely, said Mr. C., in 1837-’38 as they stood 
in 1833-734. President Jackson then removed the depos- 
ites and placed them where he chose, thus leaving the pub- 
lic treasure in the possession of the Executive, in the event 
of Congress doing nothing in relation to it. And suppose 
that nothing is now done in regard to the recommendations 
of the message; then who doubts that this sub-Treasury 
system will be the system—the policy of the administra- 
tion? That system exists now, de fucto, and will continue 
most probably. 

Mr. DUNCAN said he did not rise for the purpose of 
wasting the time of the House, but he felt himself bound to 
do his part towards sustaining the present resolution ; for 
he considered it one of great importance to the people and 
to the Government. To the people, because its adoption 
was calculated to bring the session to a speedy close, and 
thereby save a vast expense that the country was illy able 
to incur at this time. To the Government, because it would 
receive the immediate benefit of carly legislation on the 
weighty and important matters that had rendered it neces- 
sary to convene Congress at this unusual season. 
said he came here entertaining very different views from 
some gentlemen who had addressed the House on this and 
some other propositions. He came for the purpose of re- 
lieving the Government, or the Treasury thereof, from the 
embarrassments produced by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks, and to afford such relicf to other in- 
terests in the country as may be found within the power of 
Congress. In the language of the President’s message, 
‘The act of the 23d June, 1836, regulating the deposites 
or the public money, and directing the employment of Dis- 
trict, State, and Territorial banks, for that purpose, made 
it the duty of the Sceretary of the Treasury to discontinue 
the use of such of them as should at any time refuse to re- 
deci their notes in specic, and to substitute other banks, 
provided a suflicient number could be obtained to reecive 
the public deposites upon the same terms and conditions 
therein prescribed. But a state of things has occurred 
which the wisdom of Congress had not anticipated. ‘The 
wholesome provisions of the act for the security of the pub- 
le revenue, and regulation of the deposites, was at once 
defeated by the act of the banks all suspending payment at 
or about the same time. The collection of the revenue 
which, under such a state of things, must, of necessity, be 
in nothing but gold or silver, became extremely dificult— 
so much so that the Executive had found it necessary to 
give indulgence on duty bonds. Nor was the collection 
more difficult than the safe keeping and transmission to 
places to be used when collected. 

‘Owing to the diminution of the revenue, in consequence 
of this general suspension and embarrassment of the coun- 
try, it has become a question whether it js proper or not to 
deposite with the States the fourth instalment of the sur- 
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plus of last spring, according to the provisions of said act, 
which, if deposited, would require of the Government to 
contract a loan equal to the amount of said instalment.” 
These, said Mr. D., are a part of the great and weighty 
matters that superinduced the call of Congress at this unu- 
sual time, and it seemed, in his humble opinion, that the 
occasion justified the end; and it was, if possible, to reme- 
dy these evils, that they were convened. But gentlemen 
seemed to think otherwise, and talked of every thing but 
the real object. Some talked as though they had come 
there to vote money into the pockets of the distressed peo- 
ple. A very humane object! Jaudable indeed! He went 
in for the people. But did gentlemen reflect that they must 
first vote it out of their pockets 7—a policy by which the 
States have been enriched by the deposites! Other gen- 
tlemen, one would think, came expressly to abuse the ad- 
ministration and the democratic party. He asked what 
words in the English vocabulary had been more used, and 
were more common in the mouths of such, since they had 
assembled, than ‘Executive patronage,”  Fixccutive cor- 
ruption of the people and of the press,” ‘Executive influ- 
ence over the majority in this House,” “misrule,” “pet 
banks,” “humbug,” and ‘slavish and blind attachment ;” 
and all these poured forth with all the vindictiveness and 
malignity of party rancor. It scemed to him that resolu- 
tion after resolution, without meaning and without sense, 
had been introduced merely for the purpose of giving gen- 
Uemen an opportunity, or affording an excuse, to make a 
speech abusing the administration with these opprobrious 
terms, He said it was not necessary to come there, at so 
vast a public expense, to hear the party in power (placed 
there, too, by a majority of the freemen of the nation) 
abused day after day with these terms, and in this kind of 
language. ‘They could hear such stuf at home from every 
poor, lean, lank, and corrupted stipendiary, that fed upon 
the crumbs which fell from the table of the banks—and they 
might read the same kind of billingsgate—as elegant in 
every particular—in the filthiest sheets of any country edi- 
tor who had been bought with gold. One gentleman told 
them that the people had been humbugged for the last ten 
years. Pray, sir, how have the people been humbugged ? 
fle supposed by General Jackson and his administration ? 
What had been the leading measures of that administration 
to which gentlemen have alluded as the means of humbug- 
ging the people? Were they its efforts to prevent the pub- 
lic money from being squandered, in the construction of 
unconstitutional and worse than worthless internal im- 
provements, projected for the purpose of carrying certain 
distinguished gentlemen into office, such as the veto on the 
Maysville road bill? Was it the official course against the 
rechartor of the United States Bank ? Was it the hostility 
to the continuation of cxorbitart duties, miscalled «the 
great American system ?” 

These he had understood'to be the great sins of the first 
term of the late administration. - How was the President 
sustained? T'o deprecate those measures at this day was 
to assail directly the intelligence of the people, to denounce 
their honesty, and was no less than a direct charge that 
they had humbugged themselves. The recharter of the 
bank was the question in 1832, in which all questions of a 
party or political character were merged. General Jack- 
son had vetoed the bill to recharter that institution on the 
4th of July next preceding the election. The question 
was fairly presented to the American people, and they were 
all attention to the subject. Bank documents and panic 
speeches flew through the country as thick as leaves in au- 
tumn, The merits and demerits, the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the constitutionality and unconstitutionality of 
the bank, were proclaimed from the stump, the stand, the 
pulpit, andin the columns of the press. “Che people heard, 
read, reasoned, and judged for themselves. To say they 
were not prepared tu act on that important question, is to 
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assumeé the high-toned federal doctrine that they are in- 
capable of. being prepared. But they were prepared, and 
did decide through the ballot-boxes. The result of that 
decision was the re-election of General Jackson to the 
presidency, and the prostration of the bank. This was all 
the work of the people. 

What next? “During his second term of service, he 
committed: in the estimation of gentlemen the still greater 
sin of removing the ‘‘deposites” from the Bank of the 
United States. And in that again, the people humbugged 
themselves, by sustaining the measure, notwithstanding the 
notes of panic were raised, and solemnly as the tune 
of old hundred mournfully sung throughout the land. 
That was not all: the foolish people still continue to hum- 
bug themselves. They had recently elected Martin Van 
Buren to. the Chief Magistracy, who stood openly and 
avowedly pledged, by practice, by his professions, and up- 
on principle, to sustain the same policy and great leading 
measures that had distinguished the administration of his 
illustrious predecessor. Sir, his election was predicated 
upon that very pledge. And now, notwithstanding the land 
is filled with federal mourning and crocodile whimpering, 
the great body of the people are unmoved. But in all this, 
according to the opinion of gentlemen, they were still hum- 
bugged. Agreed: be itso. Tt was the people’s work, and 
he (Mr. D.) had implicit confidence in their judgment and 
their honesty. 'T'here was a certain party who think other- 
wise-——who believe that the common people could be better 
ruled by those that are a little ucommon. than by them- 
selves. Some of the democratic members of this House 
had-been asked if they were ‘*not chafed”—*<if they were 

_ not unwilling to draw longer in the old team.” Mr. D. 
said, freemen never permitted themselves to be trained ; the 
democracy required’no harnessing; their principles were 
natural to them; and all that was wanting to apply them 
to the best practical purposes, in a political sense, was in- 
dependence and a love of liberty : and, thank God, they had 
beth. The same principles, and the same maxims, had 
governed the democratic party from the commencement of 
the Government to this time; and they had always been 

. known by one name. This would always continue to be 
the case, for the simple reason that their principles have 
their foundation in nature, and formed a part of the natu- 
ral laws that governed freedom. But, he said, how was it 
with the: party to’ which the gentleman belonged who had 
made this degrading inquiry? Had they borne the same 
name ever since they existed as a party? Had they been 
governed by the same open and avowed principles; and 
were they composed of one entire body, governed by those 
principles? If so, why was it that they had changed their 
name with the return of almost every annual election, and 
their policy and principles, when necessary, to secure such 
elections t But there was a sign by which they and their 
principles might. always be known, and it was their uni- 
versal and uncompromising Hostility to, and personal abuse 
of, the democratic party, its men, and its measures. So 
far as his experience went, the inquiry of the gentleman or 
his party was in bad time. He. would ask, in return, of 
what was the gentleman’s party composed?. ‘Was it not 
of the odds and ends of the factions and fractions of all par- 
ties and all opinions? What kind of disciplining was ne- 
cessary to keep such a party together, and to secure their 
united strength? It was well known that there were fac- 
tions and malcontents under various names, and disposed 
to be governed by different principles. When such factions, 
spring up, they are put to the off wheel. If there is any 
disposition to back, they are held by the breeching—if dis- 
posed to be restive and run forward, a taut rein restrains 
them. In the absence of a disposition to pull true, or, as 
the Dutch teamster expresses it, ‘if they take the stud,” 
the timely application of the lash makes allright. A dis- 
cipline of this kind soon fits them for the single line: a few 


such lessons prepares them soon to go without any line at 
all. ‘* Pet banks,” the ‘‘experiment” and its €‘ curren- 
cy.” How often had these terms been. thrown at the ad- 
ministration, and its supporters in the most taunting tones 
of insult from the first day of this session? He had been 
provoked (new and inexperienced as he was in the science 
of Congressional legislation) to inquire of gentlemen who 
indulged in their tirades, whose pets the local banks were ! 
If gentlemen meant to throw them on the administration, 
ox the domocratic party, as their pets, he repelled the 


-charge as false and unfounded, and as a base slander against 


the party in power; and to sustain him, needed but an ex- 
position of their principles. Hostility to banks, banking 
institutions, monopolies, and exclusive privileges, were 
watchwords with the democracy ; and to oppose them in 
every shape that the interests of the country would permit, 
was a paramount duty. Let them examine the facts in re- 
lation to the local banks, and it would not be difficult to 
decide with which party to place them, or who were their 
creators. Let the petitions in the archives of the State 
Governments be examined. ‘They would there find that 
two-thirds of all the signers to all the petitions for local 
banks were, and ever would be, opposed to the present ad- 
ministration. Examine the stock books of the banks, and 
they would find that two-thirds, or more, of the stock was 
owned by enemies of the democracy. Examine the insti- 
tutions in a political aspect, and they would find that two- 
thirds of the directors and officers that control them, were 
the inveterate enemies of the democracy. Lastly. Ex- 
amine the internal and secret operations of those institu- 
tions, and it would be found that two-thirds of all the loans 
were made to enemies of the administration. Why, then, 
were they called pets of the administration? Why a part 
of itsexperiment? Why were the filthy and deceitful rags 
of such a creation and parentage called the currency of the 
administration ?—-when it was well known that, from the 
commencement to the last official act of his administration, 
it was General Jackson’s object to establish the constitution- 
al currency—a currency of gold and silver—a currency 
that was durable, of intrinsic value, and uniform. 

The majority of the House had been charged as being 
under Executive influence, and the people of being corrupt- 
ed by the same influence: he had little to say, so far as per- 
sonally concerned; (other members might take care of them- 
selves ;) his conduct was before the country ; his constituents 
had that to decide upon; on their judgment he felt dis- 
posed to rely, and to treat the accusation, coming as it did, 
as he did the thousand other slanders that were put afloat 
with intentions the most corrupt and poisonous, but which 
carried with them their antidote. As to the people, how- 
ever, he had something to say ; and, by way of retort, he 
would enumerate the number of presses and their de- 
pendants that had been bought, corrupted and subsidized 
by the Bank of the United States, and the party that 
wants to get into power. But he asked if the demo- 
cracy of the country had been corrupted by Executive 
influence? He said the democracy of the country could 
make and unmake Presidents when they pleased; they 
were composed of the farmers and mechanics who obtain 
their living by the sweat of their brows; who are the sup- 
porters of the country in peace, and its defenders in war. 
What did such men want of Executive patronage? What 
use could they make of it, and what would it amount to? 
Why, sir, if the whole amount of it were distributed in 
equal parts, it would not give each democrat the value of 
one gill of new whiskey, and he thought a freeman could 
hardly be purchased with so small a bribe. Sir, the people 
are out of the reach of Executive influence. They are 
above any price that the Executive is able to give. They 
are unpurchaseable—he meant the democracy. Political 
men sometimes placed themselves in market. When such 
an individual wishes to place himself under the hammer, 
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he usually changes his principles, or rather disavows prin- 
ciples that he had professed. Before he can be made the 
subject of bribery and corruption, he must first divest him- 
self of every principle (and usually of the name) of demo- 
cracy—a thing, to be sure, sometimes done, but the case 
was very rare with the true democracy. He had known 
some wolves in sheep’s clothing. Such soon declare them- 
selves. Ata time when the black clouds of prophesied pe- 
cuniary desolation hung over the country, (he meant the 
panic era between-1832 and °34,)—-when bribery was the 
order of the day—-when he who could bribe highest and 
corrupt most, stood highest with the enemies of democratic 
principles; when he who could slander, detract, and calum- 
niate most, was most in favor; when the contents of every 
reservoir of filth and abomination were emptied upon the 
administration of their choice, through the filthy sewers 
and polluted columns of bought presses, he had seen the 
true democracy stand firm to their principles ; they faltered 
not; they were neither to be bought, sold, bribed, flattered, 
frightened, nor corrupted. Sir, Executive patronage cannot 
corrupt such a democracy. 

Before he took his seat, he would disabuse Ohio of some 
portion of the shattered and beggarly garb in which panic 
and distress gentlemen had attempted to clothe her, in con- 
nexion with other States. ‘The gloomy and distressing ac- 
count which is given here of the pecuniary, desolation, of 
the commercial ruin, and the individual suflering may be 
true as to other States and the country generally, but it 
was not true of Ohio; and he claimed it of gentlemen here- 
after, when they undertook to degrade the country, to blast 
its reputation, and add to the evils of a fraudulent suspen- 
sion by the banks, by injuring mercantile credit, to confine 
their observations to their own constituents, where personal 
interest and local jealousies may give wings to all that may 
be be said to their prejudice, especially-by their own citizens 
and representatives. He begged of them in all their future 
tirades, to save and except Ohio, for she never was ina 
more flourishing condition than at the present time. ‘True, 
she fell, the commercial cmbarrassments produced by the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, and a highly 
respectable portion of her citizens labored under great in- 
convenience in consequence of it—particularly those who 
owed foreign debts. He believed, however, that the incon- 
venience consisted chiefly in the difficulties attending the 
exchanges—~general confidence was not destroyed. The 
paper of the local banks in Ohio most men believed would 
be ultimately redeemed. They reported themselves solvent. 
He thought their notes were none of them more than ten 
per cent. below par, and even that, he would admit, was a 
bad state of things, and one which ought not to exist. But 
Ohio might thank the foresight of Andrew Jackson, in di- 
recting the specie circular, that it was not worse. When 
the time came, and the opportunity presented itself he 
should endeavor to exert the influence he possessed for the 
relief of the commercial interests of his country and con- 
stituents. But he repeated, that the true and real interests 
of Ohio were never in a more prosperous and flourishing 
condition than at this time. He believed most of the em- 
barrassments under which a portion of her citizens had 
labored, was in consequence of over-issnes by banks, and 
the speculating mania that had prevailed, and which had 
Jed to overtrading and extravagance, in eating and drinking, 
in costly apparel, and purchases of ‘* paper cities.” Such 
of his constituents as were wise, had seen the necessity of 
retrenchment and prudence, in these particulars, and to 
relieve themselves, had turned their attention to the plough ; 
and it seemed that Providence, in mercy to their former 
weakness, extravagance, and folly, had been more than 
usually bountiful in its favors. Ohio’s fields groaned with 
redundant crops—her barns overflowed with a rich har- 
vest-—her soil was still fertile—her mines inexhaustible, and 
her democracy not ashamed to work them. Her turnpikes 


s 


at this time are crowded with wagons—her canals with 
packets—her lakes and rivers with vessels and steamboats, 
laden with the products of the soil and the fruits of the 
labors of her yeomanrv. 

Mr. BOON spoke in favor of the resolution. He could 
sce no propriety in taking up any other subjects than those 
brought before us by the message. ` 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS, was in favor of continuing 
the session, after acting upon the subjects prescribed by the 
President’s message. 'There was no use in going home for 
a short time. He had moved a postponement with a view 
to act more understandingly on the subject, after the Com- 
mittee on Finance had reported. 

Mr. HAYNES asked the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina to withdraw his motion to postpone, in order to enable 
the House to take a direct vote upon the subject. 

The motion to postpone was rejected. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, moved to rescind the reso- 
lution, by inserting ‘‘ with the exception of private busi- 
ness.” ‘There was no reason, he said, why the private 
bills which had been hanging here for years, should not be 
acted on, in the intervals of time, when the House was not 
otherwise employed. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, asked the yeas and 
nays on the original resolution ; referred. 

The resolution was agreed to, by a large majority, and 
the House adjourned, 


Torspay, SEPTEMBER 12, 
FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, on leave, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported the following bill: 


A bill to postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with 
the States. 

Be it enucted by the Senute and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That the transfer of the fourth instalment of deposites 
directed to be made with the States under the the thir- 
teenth section of the act of June 23, 1836, be, and the same 
is hereby, postponed until further provision by law. 

Mr. CAMBRIELENG would merely mention, he said, 
for the information of the House, that that was the only 
bill the committee could agree upon at this mornings ses- 
sion, There would, probably, be two other bills requiring 
the most urgent action of the House to-morrow morning. 

The above bill was then, on motion of Mr. C., read twice 
and referred to a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. GARLAND, of 
Virginia, went into the election of a Chaplain. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Va., nominated Rev. Mr. Tuston. 

Mr. McKIM nominated the Rev Mr. Reese. 

Mr. HOLT nominated the Rev. Mr. Fisk. 

Mr. BRONSON nominated the Rev Mr. McCallam. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of N. Y., nominated Rev, Mr. Comstock. 

Mr. WAGENER nominated the Rev. Mr. Dbaugh. 

Mr. EVERETT nominated the Rev, Mr. Adams. 

The result of the ballotings was as follows: 


First Ballot. Second Ballot 


Whole number of votes - 205 203 
Necessary to a choice - 103 idl 
Mr. Tuston - - 94 135 
Reese - - - 25 7 
Fisk - - - 29 31 
McCallam - - 12 5 
Comstock - - 19 3 
Ebaugh - - 16 H 
Adams - - 10 va 
Blanks , z 9 4 
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So the Rev. Mr. Tusron was declared to be duly 
elected, f : RP 
“After the reception of sundry resolutions and memorials, 
The House adjourned.: i : 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

The SPEAKER stated, that having considered the ex- 
tent -of the--resolution adopted by. the House on Monday, 
touching. the course of its business, and compared it with 
the 16th rule of order, which requires the calling for pe- 
titions, he had been constrained to come to the conclusion 
that it was his duty, under that rule, to call the House, 
by States, for petitions; but that, if any should be present- 
ed which had no immediate relation to- the special subjects 
recomménded. in the Presidents message to the attention 
of Congress, at. its present session, the House could enter 
into no action concerning them, but that they must, as of 
course, lie on the table nntil the period of the regular ses- 
sion on the first Monday of December next. 

Under this. decision, the States were thereupon called 
on for petitions, and a very few were presented which had 
no reference to the currency ; while a number were offered 
which did relate to that subject, and the prayer of which 
was either in favor of, or adverse to, the establishment of 
a national bank; and which were referred to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means; several of them were ordered. to 
be printed. 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported the following bill: 


A BILL to authorize the issuing of ‘Treasury Notes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tines af the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to cause Treasury notes, not bearing 
interest, for such sum or sums as he may think expedient, 
bat not exceeding, in the whole amount of notes issued 
he sum of twelve millions of dollars, and of denominations, 
not less than one hundred dollars for any one uote, to be 
prepared, signed, and issued in the manner. hereinafter 
provided. 

Seci. And beit further enacted, That the said Treas- 
ury notes authorized to be issued by the first section of this 
act shall be reimbursed and redeemed by the United States 
at tho ‘Treasury ‘thereof, after the expiration of one year 
from the dates of the said notes respectively; The reim- 
bursement herein provided for, shall be made at the Treas- 
ury of the United States, to the holders of the said notes 
respectively, upon presentment ; and in case of presentment 
and non-payment of said notes after they become due, the 
holder or holders:shall be entitled to receive interest at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum from the date of demand 
of payments and for this reimbursement, according to the 
provisions of this act, the faith of the United States is here- 
by sulemnly pledged, 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That the said Treas- 
ury notes shall be prepared under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and shall be respectively signed, 
on behalf of the United States, by the Treasurer thereof, 
and conntersigned by the Register of the Treasury ; and 
that those officers respectively shall, as checks upon cach 
other, and ‘to secure the public safety, keep separate, fall, 
and accurate accounts of the number, date, denomination 
and amount ‘of all the notes signed and countersigned by 
them respectively, which said accounts shall be carefully 
preserved and placed‘on file in the Treasu ry Department ; 
and also similar accounts, kept and preserved in the same 
mauner, of all the said notes redeemed, as the same shall 
be returned and cancelled; and the Treasurer shall further 
account, quarterly, for all such notes delivered to him for 


signature or issue by the Register. ‘The Treasurer and 
Register of the Treasury are hereby authorized, by and 
with the consent and approbation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to. employ such additional temporary clerks as 
the duties enjoined upon them by this section may render 


“necessary, the compensation of each clerk so employed to 


be fixed by the Secretary. : ; 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized, with the 
approbation of the President of the United States, to cause 
to be issued such portion of the said Treasury notes as the 
President may think expedient, in payment of debts due 
by the United States to such public creditors, or other per- 
sons, as may choose to receive such notes in payment as 
aforesaid, at par. : ` 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That the said Treas- 
ury notes shall be issued payable to order or bearer, as the 
said Secretary, with the approbation of the President, shall 
direct ; and shall be transferable by delivery, if made paya- 
ble to bearer, and by the endorsement of the original payee 
if made payable to order, without other or further assign- 
ment or evidence of a transfer of property. 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That the said 'Treas-. 
ury notes shall be every where received in payment of all 
dues and taxes laid by the authority of the United States ; 
of all public lands sold by the said authority, and of all 
debts due to the United States of any character whatso- 
ever.. And on every such payment credit shall be given 
for the amount of the principal and interest, if any should 
accrue under the provisions of this act, which, on the day 
of such payment, may be due on the note or notes thus 
given in payment. 

Sec.—And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to cause to be reimbursed and paid the principal and inter- 
est of the Treasury notes which may be issued by virtue 
of this act, at the soveral time and times when the same, 
according to the provisions of this act, should be thus re- 
imbursed and paid. And the said Secretary is further au- 
thorized to make purchases of the said notes at a price not 
exceeding par, for the amount of the principal and interest 
due at the time of purchase on such notes; and so much of 
any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
as may be necessary for that purpose, is hereby appropria- 
ted for paying the principal aud interest of said notes. 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That a sum of——— 
thousand dollars, to be paid out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, be, ang the same is 
hereby, appropriated, for defraying the expense of prepa- 
ring, engraving, signing, and all other expensesincident to 
the issuing of the Treasury notes authorized by this act. 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That if any person 
shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause, ‘or pro- 
cure to be falsely made, forged, or counterfeited, or wil- 
lingly aid or assist in falsely making, forging, or counter- 
feiting, any note, in imitation of, or purporting to be, a 
Treasury note aforesaid; or shall falsely alter, or cause or 
procure to be falsely altered, or willingly aid or assist in 
falsely altering, any Treasury note issued as aforesaid ; or 
shall pass, utter, or publish, or attempt to pass, utter, or 
publish, as true, any false, forged, or counterfeited note, 
purporting to be a Treasury note as aforesaid, knowing the 
same to be falsely forged or counterfeited; or shall pass, 
utter, or publish, or attempt to pass, utter, or publish, as 
truc, any falsely altered Treasury note, issued as aforesaid, 
knowing the same to be falsely altered, every such person 
shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of felony, and, being 
thereof convicted by due course of law, shall be sentenced 
to be imprisoned and kept to hard labor for a period not less 
than three years, nor more than ten years, and be fined in 
a sum not exceeding five thousand doilars. 

Sec,—. Ifany person shall make or engrave, or cause 
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or procure to be made or engraved, or shall have in his 


custody or possession any metallic plate, engraved after the 
similitude of any plate from which any notes, issued as 
aforesaid, shall have been printed, with intent to use such 
plate, or to cause or suffer the same to be used in forging 
or counterfeiting any of the notes issued as aforesaid ; or 
shall have in his custody or possession any blank note or 
notes, engraved and printed after the similitude of any 
notes issued as aforesaid, with intent to use such blanks, 
or cause or suffer the same to be used in forging or coun- 
terfeiting any of the notes issued as aforesaid : or shall have 
in his custedy or possession any paper adapted to the ma- 
king of notes, and similar to the paper upon which any 
such notes shall have been issued, with intent to use such 
paper, or cause or suffer the same to be used in forging or 
counterfeiting any of the notes issued as aforesaid, every 
such person, being thereof convicted, by due course of 
law, shall be sentenced to be imprisoned, and kept to hard 
labor, for a term not less than three nor more than ten 
years, and fined in a sum not exceeding five thousand 
dollars, 

Seo, And beil further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to make 
and issue, from time to time, such instructions, rules, and 
regulations, to the several collectors, receivers of public 
money, depositories, and all others who may be authorized 
to receive the said Treasury notes on behalf of, and as 
agents in any capacity for the United States, as to the safe- 
Keeping, disposition, return, and canceling of the said 
notes so paid to, and received by them respectively, and as 
to their accounts and returns to the Department of all such 
receipts as may seem to him best calculated to promote the 
public interests and convenience, and to secure the United 
States and the holders of the said notes against frauds and 
losses. 

See, —. And be it further enacted, That it shall be, 
and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to cause a statement to be published monthly of the 
amount of all Treasury notes issued or returned in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of this act. 

The bill was read twice, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MERCER, from the special committee on the 
standing rules of the House, made a report, in part, and 
the report was ordered to be printed, and made the special 
order for to-morrow. 


THE UNITED STATES, MEXICO, AND TEXAS. 


The following resolution, moved yesterday by Mr. 
Anams, coming up in course, was#ead, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House, so far as may be 
consistent with the public interest, all the correspondence 
between the Government of the United States and that of 
Mexico, concerning the boundary between them, and par- 
ticularly concerning any proposition for a cession of terri- 
tory belonging to the Mexican confederation to the United 
States; and also all correspondence relating thereto be- 
tween the Department of State and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of (he Wnited States in Mexico, and of the said 
Department with those of the Mexican Republic, accredi- 
ted to the Government of the United States. 


Mr. ADAMS observed that, as this was merely a call- 


for information, if no opposition should be made to its 
adoption, he should content himself with simply asking 
a vote of the Mouse upon it, without accompanying it with 
any remarks. 

Mr. HOWARD (chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations) said that, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts wished for this correspondence merely that it 
might be printed and thrown before the House and the 
country, he should make no opposition to the call; but if it 


was his intention to move for its reference to a committee, 
in violation of the plan which had been chalked out by the 
House for the course of its business at the present session, 
he should certainly oppose the adoption of the resolution. 
In the mean while, he hoped to be permitted to add a word 
or two in reference to the first of the resolutions, He 
would suggest whether the House, by merely passing a si- 
lent vote adopting the resolution, might not find itself to 
have established a precedent which might hereafter prove 
very inconvenient. He did not exactly comprehend what 
the object of the honorable gentleman could be in going 
back to the old question of our Mexican boundary, now 
that an intermediate province had been interposed between 
us and Mexico. No doubt the gentleman had good rea- 
sons, which would appear in due time. 

Mr. ADAMS said it was not his intention to bring the 
subject of our relations with Mexico into discussion at this 
time; but merely to obtain the information called for in the 
resolution, and have it printed for the use of the House 
and of the nation. As the gentleman from Maryland had 
signified that in that case he should make no opposition, 
to save the time of the House Mr. A. was willing the 
question should immediately be taken, without debate. 

The question was accordingly put, and the resolution 
agreed to. 

The following resolution, also moved yesterday by Mr. 
ADAMS, Was read, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House whether any prop- 
osition has been made on the part of the Republic of Texas 
to the Government of the United States for the annexation 
of the said Republic of Texas to this Union, and if such 
proposition has been made, what answer has been return- 
ed, and all correspondence which has taken place relating 
thereto. 

Mr. WISE said he should vote against the resolution ; 
his reason was that he was in possession of information 
from a high source, and on which he could explicitly, pos- 
itively rely, that the correspondence referred to was not in 
a condition to be made public, and that it might be injuri- 
ous to the public interest should it now be disclosed. 

Mr. HAYNES suggested to the mover to modify his 
resolution by the annexation of the ordinary qualifying 
clause, ‘if the communication of the same shall, in his 
opinion, be consistent with the public interest.” 

Mr. ADAMS. The reason why I did not append a 
clause of that kind to the resolution is, that I considered the 
call as referring to a simple matter of fact. He did not con- 
ceive that any question could arise whether its communi- 
cation would be compatible with the public interest : it was 
a simple inquiry whether any proposition had been made 
by the Government of Texas on the subject of the annexa- 
tion of that province to the United States. hat the Legis- 
lature of Texas had ordered such a communication to be 
made was a matier of public notoriety, and he wished 
merely to know whether it had been done. This was one 
reason why he had not added such a clause as was suggest- 
ed by the gentleman from Georgia. Another reason was, 
that he considered the proposition itself, of the proposed 
annexation, as utterly unconstitational. Neither the 


| President of the United States, nor this House, nor Con- 


gress, had any right to receive or to consider such a propo- 
sition. It is a new thing (said Mr. A.) in the history of 
our nation—a new thing in the history of the world. ft ig 
a totally different thing from what has taken place hereto- 
fore in cases of the cession of territory to the United States. 
On the first occasion of such cession, viz : in the case of 
Louisiana, it was objected to at the time as being contrary 
to the constitution. So far, indeed, as the mere cession 
of territory was concerned, it was my opinion, (and you 
will find that opinion recorded on the journals of the Sen- 
ate,) that it: was within the powers of Congress to form 
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sadha treaty; but in that treaty there was also provisions 
as to the inhabitants of the céded territory, which secured 
to them privileges and advantages, such as I thought the 


constitution “did not authorize the Government of the Uni- 


ted States tò confer: i 

Nor was:this'my opinion only: it was also the opinion 
of the then’ President of the United States, as is well known 
to the world frorn letters of his written at the time: it was 
also the opinion of his successor, the then Secretary of 
State, as avowed by him personally to me: and in conse- 
quence I did then introduce a resolution that the rights of 
citizens of the United States should be secured tothe in- 
habitants of Louisiana by that power which alone could 
confer those rights, viz: by all the people of the United 
States. I. did propose an amendment to the constitution 
to effect that object, in the Senate : I was overruled: and 
notwithstanding the opinion of the President and of the 
Secretary of State, Congress did carry the treaty into full 
effect, thereby exercising functions which, in my humble 
opinion, pertain exclusively to the people of the United 
States. Now, the case is changed. If, from a response 
to the first resolution, it should appear that a proposition 
had been made‘to-the Republic of Mexico to cede a portion 
of its territory to the United States, and if it had been ac- 
cepted, and a treaty entered into by virtue of which the 
inhabitants of the portion thus ceded should enjoy the 
rights of citizens of this Union, and should be admitted as 
a State, or as States, then that treaty would come before 
the House, and. the precedents of Louisiana and Florida 
might be advanced to answer objections which might be 
urged on constitutional grounds. 

But here the case is totally different. This is not the 
case of a foreign Government ceding territory and stipula- 
ting for the emjoyment of certain privileges by its citizens, 
but where a whole nation has proposed to be admitted to 
the rights of citizens of this Union. ‘This is totally differ- 
ent from receiving a cession of territory: and I here de- 
clare in the face of God, that no power on carth is capable 
of effecting such a thing, but the people of Toxas on tho 
one hand, and ‘the people of the United States on the other. 
The people of Texas have not conferred on their Legisla- 
ture the power to mako such a proposition. IJ have read 
their constitution attentively, and it contains no such pow- 
er: and thero is no such authority in the President of the 
United States, or in Congress. It is a matter of which the 
people of the United States alone are competent judges. If 
such a proposition had been made to the President, the only 
answer he could have given must be that he had no power 
to receive it: and if the same proposition had been address- 
ed to Congress, its only answer must have been, wo have 
ho power under the constitution to receive it, 

These nre- the reasons why I did not add the restrictive 
clause often appended to calls for Executive information. 
I do not admit it to-ho possible that the President should 
consider it incompatible with the. public interest to answer 
the call. It is a subject in which the whole people of the 
United States have a deep, deep, deep interest; it is a 
question so deep as to involve that of Union itself: for 
there is a large portion of the people of the United States 
who would prefer a dissolution of the Union to the act of 
annexation of Texas. 

Asto the reason sugggested by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Wise, ] that there is such a correspondence, 
but that it ig not in a condition to be laid before the pub- 
lic, so far from ‘being a valid reason against this call, it is, 
on the contrary, an additional reason why it should be 
made. I demand, in the name of the people of the United 
States, and in the name of this House, that they know 
what that correspondence contains, the object of which is 
to palni on them a whole nation to enjoy their rights, and 
to take rights away from them: Still, however, if the 
House prefer that the qualifying clause shall be added to 


7 
the resolution, it will use its pleasure. Tam willing to 

take thé resolution, even with that clause appended ; for I 

desire, above all things, that this whole people should know 

what disposal is to be made of the whole affair. 

Mr. HAYNES now moved to amend the resolution by 
adding the clause, **if in his opinion, the communication 
thereof will not be incompatible with the public interest.” 

Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, said he should 
vote against the whole resolution, however it might be 
amended. He referred to the exciting character of the 
subject, and expressed the opinion that no good could arise 
from calling for the correspondence referred to, in its pres- 
ent inchoate state. He did not intend to enter at large 
upon the topics referred to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, but would say a word or two in reply. It would 
be remembered that some remarks had been made by him 
last session on the honorable course of that gentleman 
when Secretary of State, touching our Mexican boundary. 
The gentleman had then been in favor of a boundary line 
which would include a large part, if not the whole, of the 
present province of Texas; it was not then included, how- 
ever; and yet now the House was told, by the same gen- 
tleman, that there existed no power in the Government to 
get back what was at that time improperly ceded. The 
position seemed to him to be monstrous, A Government, 
it seemed, might cede away this province, (though it had, 
in fact, no more right to cede it than to cede the State of 
Maine, ) but it was not competent to receive back, by trea- 
ty, that which it had thus given away. 

The gentleman had further said that the Government of 
Texas had no right to make this proposion to that of this 
country. | The gentleman was a distinguished diplomatist, 
and Mr. T. felt modest in expressing a difference of opin- 
ion on such a question; but it did seem to him to be going 
very far when a Government proposed to negotiate with us 
on a certain subject, that we should look into the internal 
structure of that Government to sce whether it was pos- 
sessed of power to do what it proposed, Such a practice 
would lead us into infinite difficulty. We must be under 
the necossity of studying the structure of all foreign Gov- 
ernments—na thing we were not in circumstances to do. 
The gentleman, in his statement, had omitted one very 
important fact, viz : that every man in Texas had voted to 
authorize the Government of that country to make the 
proposition referred to. So that, if the gentleman did in- 
sist on looking behind the official communication of the 
Texian Government to find its authority for making such 
an order, he would find that it had the positive instructions 
of every man in Texas. Those who thought with the 
gentleman on the Tefan question were in the habit of 
representing the revolution in that country as a meré rebel- 
ious scramble for plunder and power, but that the right- 
fal dominion over the Province was still in Mexico, whose 
right had not been.divested. a * * 

[Here the Cuatn interposed, and reminded Mr. Tuomr- 

son that he was wandering beyond the question before the 
House. ] 
-© Mr. T. said he had been only replying to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. However, he should go no farther 
into the subject; but notified his intention hereafter to 
move to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. PICKENS had no objection that this whole ques-. 
tion, with all that pertained to it, should go before the 
American people, and that its issues should be fully con- 
sidered. His colleague was mistaken as to the existing 
state of the correspondence called for in the resolution, As 
a friend to the cause of Texas, and to its annexation also, 
he was willing the whole should be presented to the public, 
that at the approaching regular session in December, they 
might be prepared to go fully into the discussion of the en- 
tire subject. He, however, must be permitted to render 
his thanks to the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
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frankness with which he had taken his position in advance. 
He wished the attention of the House and of the country 
to be specially directed to that position; and he desired it 
to be recollected from what quarter the doctrine had heen 
avowed, The gentleman had said that the people of the 
United States would prefer disunion—yes, would prefer a 
dissolution of the Union to the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. 

(Mr. ADAMS. 
would. ] 

Very good. That was still better. He presumed the 
gentleman had spoken this from his intimate knowledge of 
the sentiments of that portion of the country which he rep- 
resented. If such, said Mr. P., is their declaration in ad- 
vance, we are ready to meet them. Let it be remembered 
that this language comes from a quarter which lately sang 
hallelujahs to the Union. 
of the House to the remarkable issue which has been made, 
and to the quarter whence it comes. Yes, sir, there are 
great questions involved in this matter. It is a novel spec- 
tacle to see constitutional restriction advocated from that 
quarter; and I rejoice init. Itis the first time I ever wit- 
nessed any thing of the kind. 

There aresome questions, it seems, which the gentleman 
considers as constitutional. Now, I hope he will not raise 
the constitution as an impenetrable shield to cover his own 
doctrines, and then immediately dash it down again the 
moment it is clairned as a covering for doctrines advocated 
in other sections of the Union. It is new doctrine, and I 
rejoice from my soul to hear it advanced from that quar- 

ter. 

I again repeat, that from what I have been informed, 
(and the information comes from the very highest quarter, ) 
the friends of Texas have nothing to fear from an answer to 
this call. The correspondence referred to is ready to be 
presented, and I hope and trust the country will be fully 
prepared to meet the great issue. 

Mr. PETRIKIN now moved to lay both the resolution 
and amendment on the table. 

On this motion, Mr. ADAMS demanded the yeas and 
nays, and, being taken, they stood as follows: 

Yxas—Messrs. Atherton, Beatty, Beirne, Bell, Bick- 
nell, Birdsall, Brodhead, Bruyn, Buchanan, William B. 
Campbell, John Campbell, William B. Carter, Casey, 
Chaney, Chapman, Cheatham, Cilley, Craig, Crary, 
Crockett, Cushman, Davee, Deberry, Dromgoole, Duncan, 
Edwards, Elmore, Farrington, Gallup, James Garland, 
James Graham, Grantland, Griffin, Hammond, Hopkins, 
Robert M, T. Hunter, Joseph Johnson, John W. Jones, 
Legare, James M. Mason, Martin, May, A. McClellan, 
Miller, Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, 
Parker, Patton, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petrikin, Plumer, 
Rhett, Rives, Robertson, Sheffer, Sheplor, Smith, South- 
gate, Spencer, Stewart, Thompson, ‘Vitus, ‘owns, ‘Turney, 
Vanderveer, Wagener, Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlesey, 
Jared W. Williams, Christopher H. Williams—73, 

Nays—Messrs, Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, 
John W. Allen, Andrews, Aycrigg, Biddle, Bond, Bor- 
den, Briggs, Bronson, Bynum, William B. Calhoun, John 
Calhoon, Cambreleng, Timothy J. Carter, Chambers, 
Childs, Clark, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Corwin, Crans- 
ton, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, Davies, Den- 
nis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, Ewing, Fairfield, Richard 
Fietcher, Fillmore, Foster, Fry, Rice Garland, Goode, 
William Graham, Grant, Graves, Gray, Grennell, Haley, 
Hall, Halsted, Hamer, Harlan, Harrison, Harper, Has- 
tings, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Henry, Herod, Hoff- 
man, Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, William H. Hun- 
ter, Ingham, Thomas B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, Jenifer, 
Henry Johnson, William Cost Johnson, N. Jones, Kemble, 
Kilgore, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Lewis, Lincoln, Lo- 
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T said a very large proportion of them 


for the position he had assumed, and for that candor and | 


I rose chiefly to call the notice | 


gan, Arphaxed Locmis, Andrew W. Loomis, Mallory, 
Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKay, Robert 
McClellan, McClure, McKim, McKennan, Menefee, Mer- 
cer, Milligan, Montgomery, M. Morris, C. Morris, Murray, 
Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Owens, Palmer, Parmenter, Patter- 
son, Peck, Phelps, Phillips, Pickens, Pope, Potts, Potter, 
Prentiss, Rariden, Randolph, Reed, Reily, Rencher, 
Richardson, Ridgway, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Sibley, Slade, 
Snyder, Stanly, Stratton, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, 
Tillinghast, Toland, Toucey, Underwood, Vail, Webster, 
Albert S. White, John White, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis - 
Williams, Sherrod Williams, Wise, Worthington, Yell, 
Yorke—149. 

So the motion to Jay on the table was rejected. 

Mr. HOWARD considered the amendinent as of little 
consequence; indeed, he had rather that the resolution 
should pass without than with it. He should not suffer 
himself to be drawn into the debate; but he would observe, 
that if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wis} had in his 
possession any information going to show that the corres- 
pondence called for was not in a condition to see the light, 
he possessed more knowledge on the subject than Mr. H., 
for he certainly had no such information ; and he must be 
permitted to say, that he did not think there was anything 
in relation to the whole subject which the Government was 
citger afraid or ashamed to exhibit before the House and 
the nation. 

With great respect for the gentleman fiom Massachu- 
setts, he must take leave to say, that he thought it would 
have been quite as well if the gentleman had postponed the 
offering of such a resolution until the President of the U. 
States had enjoyed a more fitting opportunity of making to 
the House a communication of his views touching our for- 
eign relations. Yet as the cail had been made, he was not 
disposed to refuse to gratify the gentleman’s wishes. He 
hoped the House would suffer the resolution to pass; 
and as to the qualifying clause, he considered it as quite 
immaterial. 

Mr. GRENNELL was glad his colleague had presented 
such a call; and the discussion which the resolution had 
elicited, made him still more anxious to look into the mat- 
ter. The House and the nation ought to know the height 
and depth, the length and breadth, of our involvement in 
the affairs of this revolted province of Mexico. He 
should vote in favor of the resolution, and against the 
restrictive clause. He could not possibly see how it could 
be incompatible with the public interest to respond to the 
call. Indeed, he had been astonished at the announce- 
ment that a correspondence was actually going on, tend- 
ing to a monstrous event, which he viewed with dread and 
horror. + k i 

The CHAIR here interposed. The latitude had been 
allowed unavoidably to the two first speakers; the Chair 
could not permit it to extend any farther. 

Mr. G. cheerfully submitted, and said that he should 
vote to make the call absolute and unconditional, for our 
position was novel and alarming; a proposition like that 
which had been adverted to, threatened to involve not only 
the interests of the States, but of the nation also; our re- 
lations with Mexico, and perhaps with Europe; for it was 
not to be supposed that the European Governments would 
view with indifference transactions of this importance. It 
was called an annexation; and such, indeed, it was; but it 
was an act which cast in our lot with that of the Texians, 
and merging our interests with theirs. 

The CHAIR here again interposed, and Mr. GREN- 
NELL concluded by insisting that it should not be left at 
the discretion of the Executive to respond or not, but that 
the call be made imperative. . ; 

Mr. BYNUM regretted that the question had been in- 
troduced at this time, and could not conceive what benefi- 
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cial result-could possibly ensue. He should, however, vote 
for the resolution if the restrictive clause were, retained ; 
otherwise he should oppose it. “The gentleman ftom Mas- 
sachusetts was the very last man in that House who should 
have brought forward a. resolution. of. this character. Tt 
was a direct trespass—a trespass on the Executive power 
and discretion, .. The Executivé department had the sole 
jurisdiction over the’formation of treaties, to be ratified, it 
was true, by the Senate. The two gentlemen had presumed 
teo much. They had presumed on conclusions without 
evidence, There were proprieties and improprieties in a 
communication of this kind to the, House; and, though 
those gentlemen might take the ground that the Executive 
had no control over a subject like that which had been re- 
ferred to, there were others in that House who could not 
jump so rapidily to conclusions. He did not subscribe to 
their doctrines, and he did. not believe thay had, at this 
moment, one-twentieth of the American people with them 
in sentiment. It was very probable a communication of 
such a correspondence as was called for might thwart im- 
portand measures, and jeopard valuable public interests. 
The gentlemen seemed to assume that the country had al- 
ready decided against the question of annexation ; but they 
would find themselves mistaken. ‘There was no cause for 
any great excitement on the subject, and he hoped that, 
when the subject did come up, they would discuss it coolly 
and calmly, as became statesmen. 

Mr. WISE explained that, since he last spoke, héiiad 
obtained further information which induced him to with- 
draw all opposition to the resolution. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts. had taken several different occasions to dis- 
cuss the Texian question in advance, and ex parte; and 
those who were opposed to the Texian’ cause had the ad- 
vantage of his arguments and of his name. Mr. W. was 
ready to'meet the subject now, or at any other time. He 
entirely agreed with that gentleman that it was a decp, a 
very deep, question ; one which vitally affected the inter- 
ests of this Union: but he regretted to hear some of bis re- 
marks. He wished to call the attention of nobody to the 
man who was- prepared to weigh the question of union or 
disunion of the confederacy. For himself, he should stand 
by tho constitution. 

Mr. BELL said he did not rise to discuss the resolution 
in any shape. He trusted that other members would come 
to the same determination. It was a subject which could 
not be agitated without a degree of feeling that would 
cause its discussion, if now indulged in, to supersede the 
more important and pressing business of the session, even 
to the overruling of all the orders by which the business 
of this House was regulated. It must be obvious to gen- 
tlemen that, when this subject shall be opencd upon that 
floor, its agitation could not easily be checked. How 
many had already sprung simultaneously to their feet, at 
the bare mention of it, And he could not but express his 
astonishment at the vote which had been given upon the 
motion to lay this question for atime aside, -All subjects 
discussed there came at once to be matters of interest and 
attention to the country, and much importance would be 
attached to overy movement upon this subject. 

He well knew that many gentlemen deemed this a ques- 
tion paramount in importance to all others. He, himself, 
attached great consequence to it, and held himself ready, 
whenever it should be proper to do so, to express his views 
upon the matter. At present he should use the same for- 
bearance in this respect which he had recommended to 
others, He was. opposed to any further attention to this 
resolution, at the present time ; for, if longer discussed, he 
anticipated that the debate would attain.such a point as to 
place it beyond the power of a majority of the House to 
repress it, in time to allow the more pressing business of 
the session its due share of attention. He begged that 
one little month might be exclusively devoted to the great 
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projects already on foot, and which are of so much impor- 
tance to the interests, welfare, perhaps to the liberty of the 
country. The bill introduced this morning, by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means—does that, he asked, demand 
no immediate attention? Enough is before the House de- 
manding attention, as involving the most important inte- 
rests of the country, and he was opposed to the introduc- 
tion of any thing which was calculated to distract or divide 
the attention of the House. He therefore moved that the 
House proceed to the orders of the day. : 

Mr. ADAMS begged the gentleman from Tennessee to 
permit some specific action upon the resolution to be had 
at that time. : 

The SPEAKER suggested that it would come up in 
course to-morrow, during the first hour of the sitting. 

Mr. ADAMS would, if permitted, prefer that it should 
be at once acted upon. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he had intended to move the 
orders of the day, which he should have done, but that he 
was unwilling that this matter should come up again to- 
morrow, as on that day he was in hopes there would be no 
interruption to the business already assigned for that time. 
He was, therefore, in favor of the settlement of the subject 
immediately before tho House to-day. 

Mr. Bevt’s motion to go ‚to the orders of the day was 
lost. 

Mr. HOLSEY,;, of Georgia, gave his hearty concurrence 
to the views of his friends from North Carolina, who had 
addressed the House upon the subject before it, [Mr. By- 
xum.] He was surprised that a proposition like that now . 
under debate should have emanated from the experienced 
member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Avans, ]—a proposition 
totally at variance, as he conceived, with the constitution, 
which vests in the President the treaty-making power—and 
the discretionary power to treat on all subjects of the kind. 
Why such vestment of discretion, he would ask, if the 
President were liable to be called on in this manner, per- 
emptorily, to disclose to the House what, in that discre- 
tion, he may deem improper to make known? Mr, Hor 
SEY gave some parallel cases which might occur, wherein 
serious injury to the public interests might occur by the 
establishment of a precedent like that proposed. He was 
in favor of the usual proviso affixed to resolutions of in- 
quiry ; and suggested that that discretion which the con- 
stitution vested in the President, and which provision. he 
eulogized as eminently useful in its plan and operation, 
would yet have the action of both branches of Congress 
upon it, so that there was no danger of any. irresponsible 
or rash proceeding in the matter. THe reiterated his aston- 
ishment that the gentleman from Massachusetts, having 
performed successively all the Executive oflices of the Gov- 
ernment, and knowing, as he must, intimately, the true 
relations of the different branches of that Government to 
each other, should introduce a proposition to make an order 
upon the President of the United States, in relation to 
such a subject, in terms so peremptory. Secrecy and des- 
patch, in making treaties with foreign Governments, the 
great objects in such diplomacy, were contravened by 
such a resolution. He should vote for his colleague’s 
(Mr. Harwzs’s] amendment, which he hoped would pre- 
vail. a 

Mr. CUSHING, of Massachussetts, had not risen to 
debate the question before the House: for he agreed that 
it would be as injadicious as it was certainly out of order 
to do so, at that time. He would withhold his views upon 
the subject till the proper period for expressing them. But 
he had risen to propound a question to the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Wisz.] There exists, it had been said, 
certain secret correspondence on the subject-matter of this 
Several gentle- 
nen, among whom were two from Georgia, [Messrs. 
Hazes and Hotsey,] had based their assent or dissent 
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entirely on this hypothetical character of the correspond- 
ence between the Executives of Texas and the United 
States. ; 

Mr. HAYNES rose to explain. If the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachussetts will permit me, he would state 
his motive for proposing the amendment, to the very ex- 
traordinary resolution offered by the honorable member | 
from Massachussetts, [Mr. Anams.] A resolution, such | 
as, within his acquaintance with the House, and hehad had 
some experience there, had never, heretofore, been sent to 
the Executive. He had said, when he offered his amend- 
ment, that he hoped it would be accepted as a modification 
by the mover of the original resolution. He had, also, 
said that he would not be drawn into a discussion of the 
merits or demerits of the question involved in that resolu- 
tion, His substantial motive for offering his amendment, 
was to conform the resolution to the well-known and long- 
established courtesy of the House, and not to shield the 
Executive from proper responsibility. He did not know, 
until he heard it stated by the honorable member from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wrsx,] that any such correspondence as that 
referred to, had ever taken place. While up, he would 
ask, by what power has one co-equal and co-ordinate branch 
of the Government to speak to another in the language of 
command, such as is used by the gentleman in his resolu- 
tion, making an absolute and peremptory call upon the 
‘Executive? Such was not the language of cither House 

“to the other; nor was it the language of the Executive in 
his communications to either of them; nor of cither House 
to the Executive. What should we think if the President 
should send us a message commanding us to do a particu- 
lar thing? He was in favor of pursuing the usual course, 
and limiting the call as it always had been heretofore limit- 
ed, and, therefore, hoped his amendment would be adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. CUSHING resumed the floor. . He only knew the 
correspondence in question had been referred to as a secret 
or confidential correspondence: and the question he had 
intimated it as his intention to ask of Mr. Wise was one 
which he admitted he had no right to insist upon, and 
which that gentleman was of course perfectly free to an- 
swer or not. He demanded this only of his courtesy. 
And he respectfully inquired, through what channel there 
can have come to the knowledge of a member of the Hoese, 
what was the substance of a correspondence thus charac- 
terized? 

Mr. WISE remarked, in reply, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cusine] was certainly tolerated by 
courtesy in making the question he had done, and doubted 
not he would in like manner respect the right he acknowledg- 
ed himself to possess to refuse to answer that question. If 
(said Mr. Wise) I can discover from the Secretary of State, 
or any of his friends, or any of the friends of Texas, in 
confidence, any sccret matter in relation to the political re- 
lations existing between the countries, I certainly have a 
right to do so, and, having done it, am bound to treat the 
information with respect. In justice, however, to those 
individuals, he would say, in passing, that none have been 
guilty of the slightest impropriety or breach of duty in re- 
lation to the matter. 

Mr. BIDDLE, of Pennsylvania, had endeavored, he said, 
at various stages of the discussion, to obtain the floor, for the 
purpose of addressing the House. By a decision of the 
Chair, restricting the debate to the simple question of in- 
quiry, he had been prevented from doing this until after 
the general range, permitted in the opening of it, had been 
restricted. To that decision he acquiesced with the same 
willingness as that manifested by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wiskr,] and, like him, was ready at the proper 
time to give his views of the subject-matter in debate. As 
there had been some confusion thrown around the subject, 
in all its progress, as to the disposition of the question, &c., 
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he felt constrained to express very distinctly the general 
opinion he entertained on the subject of the annexation of 
Texas to the Union, and that opinion was the warmest 
aversion to the proposition. , 

The SPEAKER remarked that this was somewhat 
trenching on the rules of the House, and suggested that re- 
marks on the subject-matter of the proposed resolution 
were not now in order. 

Mr. CALHOON, of Kentucky, deemed it his duty to meet 
every such question boldly, as soon as it presented itself; 
and expressed an opinion decidedly the reverse of that ex- 
pressed by the gentleman fron Pennsylvania, (Mr, Bym- 
DLE.) 

The SPEAKER interposed the same suggestion as be- 
fore. 

Mr. DAWSON, of Georgia, begged the mover of the 
resolution to accept the proposed amendment, and was going 
into the merits of the subject involved in the proposition, 
when 

The SPEAKER again checked the debate as out of 
order. 

Mr. Harnrs’s amendment prevailed, and then the reso- 
lution of Mr. Apams, thus amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Avaxs’s resolution, offered yesterday, in relation to 
the Northeastern boundary, was then taken up. Itis in 
these words: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to this House, so far as the public 
interest will permit, the correspondence between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and that of Great Britain re- 
lating to the Northeastern boundary of the United States, 
since the message of the late President to the Senate of the 
United States on the 15th of June, 1836. 

Mr. HOWARD, of Maryland, moved to amend the 
same by adding to it the following: ‘* And all the corres- 
pondence which has taken place since that period between 
the Government of the United States and the Governor of 
the State of Maine, on the subject of alleged aggressions 
upon the rights of Maine by the British authorities.” 

Mr. ADAMS accepted this amendment as a modifica~ 
tion of his resolution. And, thus amended, the resolution 
was adopted. 

After transmitting some other unimportant business-— 

The Heuse adjourned. 


Tueunspay, SEPTEMBER M. 


Mr. ADAMS, on the call of the State of Massachu- 
setts, (the States being in the progress of being called for 
petitions, ) presented a memorial from Sherlock S. Gregory, 
of Rensselaer county, New York, praying, for various 
reasons therein stated, that Congress would make him an 
alien. Mr. A. said it might perhaps be doubted whether 
the petitioner was in his right senses, and possibly he 
might be called “the New York madman ;” but with all 
the eccentricity manifest in the memorial, he had chosen 
to present it, because, in his opinion, it called up a great 
and weighty constitutional question, viz: whether Con- 
gress does possess the power to make a citizen an alien. 
The memorial was in course laid upon the table until the 
meeting of Congress in December. 


EXTENSION OF MERCHANTS BONDS. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported the following : 


A Bill authorizing a further postponement of the payment 
of duty bonds and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to grant such further extension of credit upon 
all bonds for duties now outstanding, as shall make, the 
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whole extension of credit upon each bond six months from 
the titre when the original bond became due and payable, 
making the extension in each. case to deperid upon -the 
same. conditions as to additional security, the payment of 
interest, and other terms, which have been prescribed. by 
the Treasury Department to the extension of revenue bonds 
since May last: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall ‘be construed to include any existing bonds where the 
parties to the same’have not, since the bonds became paya- 
ble, given additional security, or made part payment, and 
are, by the proper officers of the Government, considered 
insolvent, or unsafe securities for the payment of their 
bonds. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the additional 
credit of six months, granted by the first section of this act 
upon outstanding duty bonds, shall be, upon the same terms 
and ‘conditions, granted upon all bonds for duties which 
may be given during the period of one year from and after 
the first day of October, in the year one thousand eight 
bundred and thirty-seven. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That where the se- 
curity in any bond which has been, or may hereafter be 
postponed, is entirely satisfactory, the principal or sureties 
in the same shall not bo disabled from being, in the mean 
tame, till the period of postponement provided for by this 
act expires, received as principal or sureties in other bonds 
for dutics, notwithstanding the bond first given may not 
have been actually paid, discharged, or extended, before, 
‘or on the day it fell due: Provided, That such principal 
and sureties shall be found, in all other respects, safe and 
satisfactory security for the bonds to which they may be 
proposed as parties. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That credit of one, 
two, and three months shall be allowed on the duty on all 
merchandise now remuining in the custody of the customs 
upon which the duties are payable in cash, and that the 
bonds received for such duties shall bo in equal instalments 
bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, and 
in the form and upon the conditions prescribed by existing 
laws, and by this act: Provided, That the said merchan- 
dise shall be entered on or before the fifteenth day of Octo- 
ber -next. 

Bec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the operation 
of all prior laws, and parts of laws, so far as inconsistent 
with this act, bo suspended in those particulars in which 
they may conflict with, or difler from, its provisions, until 
thia act shall cease by its own limitation. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 


RULES AND ORDERS OF THE HOUSE. 


The House: then took up the report of the sclect com- 
miltee on the rules, and the report being read, the follow- 
ing amendments were severally considered and adopted: 

Ist. Strike out of the 17th rulo all after the wort 
¢¢Spenker,” in tho Jast clause, and insert— 

“Shall dispose of the business on his table in the fol- 
lowing order, viz: 

«s First, Messages and other Executive communications. 

t Second. Messages from the Senate, and amendments 
proposed by the Senate to bills of the House. 

‘t Third. Bills and resolutions from the Senate on their 
first and-second reading, that they be referred to commit- 
tees and put under way; but if, on being read a second 
time, no motion be made to commit, they are to be ordered 
to their third reading, unless objection be made; in which 
case, if not otherwise ordered by a majority of the House, 
they are to be laid onthe table in the general file of bills 
on the Speaker's table, to be taken up in their turn. 

* Fourth, . Engrossed bills, and bills from the Senate on 
their third reading. ` 

«Fifth. Bills of the House- añd from the Senate, on 


the Speaker’s table, on their engrossment, or on being or- 
dered toa third reading, to be taken up and considered in 
the order of time in which they passed to a second read- 
ing. $ 


** The messages, communications, and bills on his table - 


having been disposed of, the Speaker shall then proceed to 
call the orders of the day.” 

Amend the 90th rule, by inserting after the words ‘on 
what day,” ‘if no motion be made to commit, the ques- 
tion shall be stated on its engrossment; and if it be not or- 
déred to be. engrossed on the day of its being reported, it 
shall be placed in’ the general file on the Speaker’s table, 
to be taken up in its turn.” 

2d. Insert in the 21st rule, after the word <‘ proceed,” 
in the ninth and tenth lines, the words ‘*in case any mem- 
ber object.” 

3d. To insert a new rule after the 21st, to read as fol- 
lows: “sif a member be called to order for words spoken 
in debate, the person calling him to order shall repeat the 
words excepted to, and they shall be taken down in wri- 
ting at the Clerks’s table; and no member shall he held to 
answer, or be subject to the censure of the House, for 
words spoken in debate, if any other member has spoken, 
or other business has intervened, after the words spoken, 
and before exception to them shall have been taken ” 

4th. Add to the 25th rule the following clauses: .”. 

‘« Every member shall remain uncovered during the ses- 
aions of the House ;” and ‘No member or other person 
shall visit or remain by the Clerk’s table while the ayes and 
noes are calling, or ballots are counting.” f 

Sth. From the 26th rule, strike out from the fourth line 
the word ‘¢ present,” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing words: *¢ within the bar of the House 3” and, 

6th. Add to the rule the following clause: *¢ And when 
any member shall ask leave to vote, the Speaker shall pro- 
pound to him the-question—* Were you within the bar 
when your name was ealled 7” 

7th. Add to the 28th rule the following clause : 

«t All motions to excuse a member from voting, shall be 
made before the House divides, or before the call of the 
yeas and nays is commenced; and any member requesting 
to be excused from voting may make a brief verbal state- 
ment of the reasons for making such request, and the ques- 
tion shall then be taken without further debute.” 

8th. Jn licu of the 45th rule insert the following : 

‘s Petitions, memorials, and other papers addressed to 
the House, shall be presented by tho Speaker, or by a 
member in his place; a brief statement of the contents 
thereof shall be made verbally, by the introducer ; they shall 
not be debated on the day of their being presented, nor on 
any day assigned by the House for the receipt of petitions 
after the first thirty days of the session, unless where the 
House shall direct otherwise, but shall lie on the table, to 
be taken up in the order in which they were presented.” 

9th. To insert after the 57th rule the following rules as 
the 58th and 59th rules: 

«Ruts 58. At every session of Congress, commencing 
on the first Monday of December, it shall be the duty of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, within thirty days af- 
ter their appointment, to report the general appropriation 
bills—for the civil and diplomatic expenses of Government ; 
for the army, the navy, and for the Indian department and 
Iudian annuites ; or in failure thereof, the reasons of such 
failure: and general appropriation bills shall be in order in 
preference to any other bills of a public nature, unless 
otherwise ordered by a majority of the House. 

t Rete 59. No appropriation shall be reported in such 
general appropriation bills, or be in order as an amendment 
thereto, for any expenditure not previously authorized by 
law.” 

The following amendment was then taken up for con- 
sideration. 
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«Ona motion for the previous question, and prior to | to—-ayes 111, noes not counted. 


the seconding of the same, a call of the House shall be in The following amendment was then taken up: 

order; but after a majority shall have seconded such mo- llth. Add to the 36th rule the following clause : 

tion, no call shall be in order prior to a decision of the *¢ All incidental questions of order arising after a motion 

main question.” is made for the previous question, and pending such motion, 
Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the amendment, by adding | shall be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, without 

thereto the following: : debate.” 


«< And the previous question shall be in this form: ‘Shall Mr. MERCER said he could not give his assent to this 
the main question be now put? It shall only be admitted | amendment, on the ground that there was no reason why 
when demanded by a majority of the members present; and | the previous question, moved on a particular subject, should 
until it is decided, shall preclude all amendment and further | preclude debate on a question of order growing out of it, 
debate of the main question, as well as of the pending amend- | for it would compel members to vote in the dark. 


ments; and the question shall be taken on the amendments, Mr. PATTON took the same side, and insisted that a 
in order, if amendments be pending, and then on the main | question of order growing out of the previous question was 
question.” entirely independent of it, besides it would be giving the 


After some remarks from Messrs. R. Gantanp, Brices, | Chair too despotic a power. Moreover, by the rules al- 
Mencen, Anass, Unnenwoov, Smirin, and BELL, | ready in force, the previous question might be moved on the 
Mr. ADAMS modified his amendment so asin substance | question of order itself, which was suficient to arrest un- 
to embrace, as its first clause, his former amendment, (which | reasonable debate. 
was the amendment reported by Mr. Many, of New York, Mr. GARLAND, of Louisiana, asked for the yeas and 
from the select committee on the same, January 5, 1836,) | nays, which were ordered. 
and then bring in, as a second clause, the amendment of Mr. CALHOUN, of Massachusetts, wished some member 
the present committee. [The object of the proposition, as | of the select committee to give some reasons for the intro- 
it will be seen, was to take a vote on all pending amend- | duction of such a rule. 
ments notwithstanding the call for the previous question. ] Mr. HAMER was one of those who voted in the com- 
The subject was further discussed by Messrs. MERCER, | mittee in favor of the amendment, though he did not feel 
MASON, REED, ADAMS, and UNDERWOOD, in | very solicitous about it one way or the other. He was 
favor of the amendment, and by Messrs. HAMER, and | inclined in favor of it, for this reason principally, that after 
SMITH, in opposition, when— the demand for the previous question, it sometimes occurred 
Mr. UNDERWOOD called for the yeas and nays, | that questions of order incidentally arose, and were debated 
which were ordered, and were: Yeas 102, nays 106, as | at great length, which debate might go on, take up the 
follows : whole day, and thus the intention of the House, in ordering 
Yras—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, John | the main question to be put “now,” might be defeated. 
W. Allen, Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs, Mr. THOMAS adverted to a decision of the present 
William B. Calhoun, William B. Campbell, J. Campbell, | Speaker, made during the last Congress, that after the pre- 
W. B. Garter, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Corwin, | vious question had been ordered, debate could not be allow- 
Craig, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, | ed. ‘The negativing this amendment would be a virtual 
Davies, Deberry, Dunn, Evans, Everett, Ewing, Richard | repeal of that rule. 
Fletcher, Fillmore, R. Garland, Goode, J. Graham, W. Mr. PATTON said that that decision was in utter con- 
Graham, Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Hall, Halsted, Harlan, | tradiction to, and a notorious violation of, the practice of 
Harper, Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, R. M. | the House, from the origin of the Government down to 
T. Hunter, Jenifer, W. C. Johnson, Lewis, Lincoln, A. | that day, and was understood to be made under a misap- 
Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, 8. Mason, Maury, Maxwell, | prehension of the question of order then raised. He did 
McKay, McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Matthias | not believe questions of order would ever be raised for the 
Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Peck, Phillips, | purpose of interrupting the business of the House, after the 
Pickens, Pope, Potts, Rariden, Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, | maia question had been ordered, though, if a minority were 
Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Charles | disposed to do so, they could do it, unless some of the most 
Shepard, Sibley, Slade, Southgate, Stanly, Stratton, Tal- | valuable rules of the House were intirely obliterated. 
iaferro, Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Underwood, Web- Mr. CRAIG pointed out the necessity of the rule, and 
ster, A. $. White, J. White, E. Whittlesey, L. Williams, | drew the attention of his colleague to instances that had 
C. H. Williams, Wise, Yorke—102. oceurred where questions of order had been raised, which 
Naxs—Mossrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, | produced a wide and extended range of debate having little 
Beirne, Bickuell, Birdsall, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, | connexion with the question itself, by which the will of the 
Buchanan, Cambreleng, Timothy J. Carter, Casey, Chaney, | majority, in progressing the business of the House, had 
Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coles, | been for a length of time frustrated. ‘The previous ques- 
Connor, Crary, Cashman, Dawsoff, Davee, DeGraff, Drom- | tion was neccessary, nay, at times indispensible, to ensure 
goole, Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, Fairfield, I. Fletcher, | action upon the public business of the nation, by arresting 
Foster, Fry, Gallup, James Garland, Glascock, Grantland, | unnecessary discussion, and there was but one standard in 
Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Haynes, | regard to its application, viz: the judgment of the majority. 
Holsey, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, William H. Hunter, | If, then, the previous question be a rule properly applicable, 
Ingham,’. B, Jackson, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N, Jones, | and all had agreed that it was, unless abused, equally ne- 
J. W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, | cessary was the rule now proposed by the select committee ; 
Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, J. M. Mason, Martin, Robert | for otherwise, a small minority might set aside the will of 
McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, | the House, or a very large majority of it. 
Montgomery, Moore, Muhlenburg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Without taken the question, 
Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Patton, Pennybacker, Petri- Oa motion of Mr. FILLMORE, the House adjourned. 
ken, Phelps, Plumer, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rives, Sheffer, 
Sheplor, Smith, Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, 
Titus, Toucey, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, : 
Weeks, J. W. Williams, Worthington, Yell—106. On the call of the State of Massachusetts, Mr. LIN- 
So the amendment to the amendment was disagreed to COLN rose, and said that he had been charged with the 
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care and presentation of numerous memorials, subscribed 
by more than three thousand of his immediate constituents, 
remonstrating ‘in the most earnest manner agaifist the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States, and more especial- 
ly against the admission of that country into the Federal 
Union. After. the resolution adopted by the House, which 
restricted the action of the session to the subjects embra- 
ced in the President’s message, he had intended to have re- 
tained these. memorials in his possession, until the occa- 
sion offered for the consideration of the subject to which 
they relate. But the extraordinary debate to which the 
proposition’ of his honorable colleague (the resolution of 
Mr. Anams, asking information from the President) had 
subsequently given rise, made it his duty, ashe deemed, 
to present, without further delay, these expressions of the 
sentiments of his constituents. In moving, as he should be 
constrained to do, under the resolution of the House, that 
the momorials be laid upon the table, he begged leave to 
give notice that he should call them up for consideration 
whenever any proposition for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States should engage the attention of the 
House. . 

Mr. PICKENS inquired whether thoy contained any 
petition on the subject of slavery ? 

Mr. LINCOLN replied in the negative; but added that 
he had a number of memorials in his hand which did re- 
date to that subject. 

. Mr. PICKENS explained, by observing that he had un- 
derstood the two subjects had been, in many cases, blended | 
in the same petitions. : 

Mr. LINCOLN then presented sundry other petitions, 
femonstrating against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, which were laid on the table. 

.»The same. course was taken with a Jarge number more, 
of a similar tenor, presented by Mr. BRIGGS, Mr. EV- 
ERETT, and other gentlemen’ from the Western as well | 
as the Eastern States. 

Mr. ADAMS presented a memorial praying for retrench- | 
ment and reform, (a laugh.) He said he had been aware 

«that these words would occasion only a universal shout of 
Iaughter in the Honse, but he had held it to be his duty 
to present the memorial, because it contained one sugges- 
tion, ‘that the House should reduce the pay of its members’ 
from $8 to $4 per diem. He. could not reconcile it to his 
conscience ‘to withhold such a petition from the House a 
single day longer. (A laugh.) f | 
REGULATION OF GOVERNMENT RECEIVERS. | 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported the following bill: 

A BILL imposing additional duties as depositories, in cer- 
-< tain eases, on public officers. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the Treasurer of the United 
States, the treasurers of the Mint and its branches, all col- 
lectors of the customs, and surveyors acting in that capac- 
ity, all receivers óf public money, and postmasters, be, and 
they are hereby, required to keep safely, without loaning 
or using, all the public money collected by them, or other. 
wise, at any time placed in their possession, till the same 
is ordered by the proper department to be transferred or 
paid out; in which cases, the transfers and payments shall 
be faithfully made by them as directed, and all other duties 
performed as fiscal agents, which may be imposed by. this 
or former acts of Congress, or by any regulation of the 
Treasury Department made in conformity thereto. © 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all marshals, 
district attormeys, and others having public money, to pay 
over, and all patentees wishing to make payment to the 
United States, may make the same to the Treasurer in this 
city; or to the Mint and its branches, when near or con- 
venient ; and, when not, may deposite the same with such 
‘collector, receiver, or other depository, as maybe more 


` 


conveniently situated, and may be selected for that purpose 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
public money in the possession of any depository, by col- 
lection, transfer, or payment, shall be inconveniéntly situ- 
ated for public use, or shall accumulate so as to exceed the 
amount of the existing bond of any such officer, any part 
of it, or the excess (as the case may be) shall either be 
drawn out for payments, or be transferred elsewhere to 
some other depository; or the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall require such additional security as may be considered 
proper and safe; and, in the mean time, bonds, new and 
suitable in their terms, shall in all cases, at as early a day 
as possible after the passage of this act, be required of all 
depositories, in such sums and form as may be deemed 
reasonable and secure by the Solicitor of the Treasury, for 
the performance of all the duties required under the same. 
or any previous laws. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said offi- 
cers, respectively, may be allowed any necessary additional 
expenses for clerks, fire-proof chests, or vaults, or other 
necessary expenses of safe-keeping, transferring, and dis- 
bursing said moneys; all such expenses of every character 
to be first expressly authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whose directions upon all the above subjects, by 
way of regulation and otherwise, are to be strictly followed 
by all the said officers. 

Sxc. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary. ` 
of the Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause examinations to be made of the books, accounts, and 
money on hand, of the several officers charged by this act 
with the safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the 
public moneys; and for that purpose to appoint special 
agents, as occasion may require, with such reasonable com- 
pensation as he may allow, to be fixed and declared at the 
time of each appointment; which said examinations, in all 
cases where the sum on hand usually exceeds three-fourths 
of the amount of the officer’s bond, shall not be made less 
frequently than once in each year, and as much more fre- 
quently, in those. and all other cases, as the Secretary, in 
his discretion, shall direct. The agents selected to make 
these examinations shall be instructed to examine as well 
the books, accounts, and rettirns of the officer, as the money 
on hand, and the manner of its being kept, to the end that 
uniformity and accuracy in the accounts, as well as safety 
to the public moneys, may be secured thereby. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, in addition 
to the examinations provided for in the last preceding sec- 
tion, as a further guard over the public moneys, it shall be 
the duty of each naval officer and surveyor, as a check 
upon the collectors of the customs of their respective dis- 
tricts; of each’ register of a land office, as a check upon 
the receiver of his land office; and of the director and 
superintendent of each mint and branch mint, as a check 
upon the treasurers, respectively, of the said mints, at the 
close of each quarter gfthe year, and as much more fre- 
quently as they shall be directed to do so by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to examine the books, accounts, returns, 
and money on hand, of the collectors, receivers, and trea- 
surers, and to make a full, accurate, and faithful return to 
the Treasury Department of their condition. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, with as much expedition as the con- 
venience of the public business and the safety of the public 
funds will permit, withdraw the balances remaining with 
the late and present depositories of the public moneys, ex- 
cept such deposites as may have been made in the treasur- 
ies of the respective States, and confine the safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of those moneys to the deposi- 
tories established by this act. 

Sre. 8. And be it further enacted, That, for the pay- 
ment of the expenses authorized by this act, a sufficient 
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sum be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid | rected, with as little delay as possible, to communicate 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all officers 
charged by this act with the safe-keeping, transfer, and 
disbursement of the public money, are hereby required to 
keep an accurate entry of each sum received, and of the 
kind of money in which it is received, and of each pay- 
ment or transfer, and of the kind of currency in which 
they are made; and that if any one of the said officers 
shall convert to his own use, in any way whatsoever, or 
shall use by way of investment in any kind of property or 
merchandise, or shall loan, with or without interest, any 
portion of the public moneys intrusted to him for safe-keep- 
ing, disbursement, transfer, or for any other purpose, every 
such act shall be deemed and adjudged to be an embezzle- 
ment of so much of the said moneys as shall be thus taken, 
converted, used, or loaned, which is hereby declared to be 
a high misdemeanor; and any officer or person convicted 
thereof before any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to imprisonment for a term 


of not less than two nor more than five years, and to a fine. 


equal to the amount of the money embezzled, 

Src. 10. And be tt further enacted, That no law or 
joint resolution now in force shall be so construed as to 
authorize any officer of the United States, before mention- 
ed in the first section of this act, to receive any thing but 
gold or silver, Treasury warrants, Treasury drafts, or Trea- 
sury notes in payment of public dues. 

The bill was read at length, and then referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the same committee, re- 
ported farther a bill ‘adjusting the remaining claims on 
the late deposite banks,” which received the same refer- 
ence and order. Mr. C. stated that the committee had 
but two more bills on hand, which would be reported on 
Monday morning; at which time he hoped the House would 
be prepared to go into the business which had called them 
together at this time. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Va., wished these bills made the order 
of the day for some early day next week, and in the mean- 
while gave notice that he should introduce a counter-pro- 
ject. 

Mr. BELL thought that, as the entire system of mea» 
sures proposed by the Administration had been reported to 
the other House, there could be no need of any farther 
delay; let the House proceed to act on the Senate’s bills. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. said that none of these bill had 
yet been received from the Senate; when they did come 
the House could then choose whether they would take up 
the bills reported by its own committee or those from the 
Senate; they were not in all respects strictly identical. 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, in compliance with a 
resolution of the House of the 11th instant, calling upon 
him to report the amount of appropriations of the past and 
present years remaining unexpended ; the amount required 
to fulfil existing engagements, contracted prior to the first 
day of June last; the existing engagements since that 
time; the amount of money drawn from the Treasury, and 
placed in the hands of disbursing officers since the first day 
of May last; and what objects of public expenditure can, 


with the least injury to the public service, be dispensed 
with. 


The communication was as follows: 


Treasuny DEPARTMENT, 
September 14, 1837, 
Sin: This report is submitted in compliance with the” 
following resolution, passed on the 11th instant: 
** Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 


to 
this House the amount of the appropriations of the past 
and present years remaining unexpended; the amount re- 
quired to fulfil all existing engagements contracted prior to 
the first day of June last, and all existing engagements 
contracted since that time; also the amount of moncy drawn 
from the Treasury and placed in the hands of disbursing 
| officers or agents on the first day of May last and at the 
present time; and that he also report what objects of pub- 
lic expenditure can, with the least injury to the public ser- 
vice, be either wholly dispensed with during the present 
year, or bear any material reduction.” 5 

The tabular statement annexed shows, as desired, « the 
amount of the appropriations of the past and present years 
remaining unexpended” to be $24,075,239 37. (A.) 

In reply to the inquiry as to ‘‘the amount of money 
drawg from the Treasury, and placed in the hands of dis- 
| bursing officers or agents on the first day of May last, and 
| at the present time,” I would state that at the former pe- 

riod it appears to have been $5,264,052 95, and at the 
latter $5,049,540 76. It may be useful to add that both 
sums are much larger than they would otherwise be, in 
; consequence of the unusual amount of deposites by officers 
of the mint. 

In relation to “what objects of public expenditure can, 
with the least injury to the public service, be either whol- 
| ly dispensed with during the present year, or bear any 

material reduction,” I would observe that a minute and 
critical examination on this point was instituted in May 
last by this Department. The result of it was, that enough 
| of it could and would be postponed till next year, to amount 
j to about $15,000,000. 
; Consequently, the expenditures during the present year 

were estimated in my recent report upon that basis, after 
every delay of them which the public interest may per- 
| nit. It is therefore expected that, of the outstanding ap- 

propriations now exceeding $24,000,000, not much over 
$9,000,000 will necessarily be required to be expended 
during the residue of the year. 

Since the resolution passed, further inquiries on this 
point were instituted in connexion with the other depart- 
| ments of the Government; but the result has not been es- 
sentially varied from that to which the Department arrived 
last spring. The particular heads of appropriations, that 
it is supposed need not, and will not, be expended in fall 
during the year, and the amounts under each, are very nu- 
| merous and dificult to be prepared, but if desired will be 
| submitted hereafter with as little delay as practicable. 

The only remaining inquiry is “€ the amount required to 

fulfil all existing engagements contracted prior to the first 
| day of June last, and all existing engagements contracted 
| since that time.” 
Each Department has been requested to furnish a state- 
| ment on this subject as early as it can be completed. But 
some delay being unavoidable, it has, in the mean time, 
been deemed advisable to submit immediately the answer 
to the other portions of the resolution. 

Those statements will be made as comprehensive as 
| possible, but can, of course, relate to only a small part 

of the whole appropriations of Congress, which it has 
| been, and will be, necessary to expend during the year, 

All salaries of Judicial, Executive, or other officers; the 
expenses of foreign intercourse; the pay and subsistence in 
both the army and navy; all pensions; all Indian annui- 
ties; all private bills which have passed; many miscel- 
laneous appropriations, with several other items, stand in- 
dependent of any special engagements or contracts made 
by any public officer, and cannot, therefore, enter into this 
computation. Respectfully, yours, 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. J. K. Porx, Speaker H, R. 
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Statement of the amount.of appropriations of the past and 
present years, remaining unexpended on the 11th Sep- 
tember, 1837, inclusive, agreeably to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives. of the 11th instant, viz: 
Balance. of appropriations on the 31st 
December, t836- > -$16,752,283 09 
Appropriations made at 
“the second sessicn of the 
24th Congress, .exclu~ 
sive ofthe Post Office : 
Department - - $28,576,937 40 
Specific and indefinite ap- 
propriations ‘made. ‘hy 7 
former acts of Congress 2,824,250 10 
31,400,087 50 
48,152,370 59 
Expenditures of the United States from 
the Ist January to the 11th September, 
1837 .- . - - 24,077,031 22 


Leaves balances of appropriations 11th 
September, 1837 » - - $24,075,239 37 


T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Tneasony DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, Sept. 12, 1837. 

Mr. BELL moved that the communication be laid on the 
table and printed. 

“Mr. HAYNES moved its reference to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. : 

The former motion was first put and prevailed. 


RULES AND ORDERS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MERCER, on leave, from the select committee on 
the rules, made an additional report on the subject; which 
was laid aside, to'be taken up when the consideration of 
the first. part of the report was resumed. 

The CHAIR then announced the unfinished business of 
yesterday, (the subject.of the rules. ) 

Mr BELL inquired if it was a special order. 

The CHAIR replied that it came up as the unfinished 
business of the morning hour, at the expiration of which 
the House might, if it pleased, proceed to the orders of the 
day, or continue the subject under consideration. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the re- 
port of the select committee on the subject of the rules. 

Tho question pending at the adjournment of the House 
yesterday was the following amendment of the committee 
to the original rules : 

11th. Add to the 36th rule the following clause : 

‘©All incidental questions of order arising after a motion 
ig made fer the: previous question, and pending such mo- 
tion, shall be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, 
without debate.” : 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, made a few re- 
marks in opposition to the amendment, on the ground that 
incidental questions of order ought to be debated as well as 
sany thing else. 

Mr. MERCER also briefly opposed the amendment, 
when.the question was taken by yeas and nays, and decid- 
ed in the affirmative: Yeas 103, nays 96, as follows: 

Yuis=-Messrs. Atherton, Beatty, Beirne, Bicknell, 
Borden, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, 
Cambreleng, T. J. Carter, Casey, Chaney, Chapman, 
Claiborne, Clark, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cushman, De- 
Graff, Dromgovole, Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, I. Fletch- 
er, Foster, Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, Grantland, 
Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawkins, Haynes, 
Holt, Howard, Hubley, William H. Hunter, Ingham, 
Thomas B. Jackson, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, J. 


W. Jones, Kemble, fXilgore, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, 
Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, James M. Mason, Martin, May, 
McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, 


McKim, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Samuel 


W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, 
Parker, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Plumer, 
Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Sheffer, Sheplor, Smith, Snyder, 
Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, 
Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, 
Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, 
Worthington, Yell~—103. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, John W. Allen, 
Ayerigg, Bell, Birdsall, Bond, Briggs, William B. Cal- 
houn, John Calhoon, William B. Campbell, John Camp- 
bell, William B. Carter, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, 
Cranston, Cuyis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, Deberry, 
Dennis, Dunn, Everett, Ewing, Fillmore, James Garland, 
Rice Garland, Goode, James Graham, Wm. Graham, 
Grennell, Griffin, Hall, Halsted, Harlan, Harper, Hast- 
ings, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, R. M. ‘I’. Hunter, Jenifer, 
Wm. C. Johnson, Lewis, Linceln, A. W. Loomis, Mar- 
vin, S. “Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKennan, Menefee, 
Mercer, Milligan, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, 
Parmenter, Patterson, Patton, Peck, Phillips, Pickens, 
Pope, Potts, Rariden, Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, Robert- 
son, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H. 
Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Sibley, Slade, Southgate, 
Stanly, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tillinghast, T'o- 
land, Underwood, Albert S. White, John White, Lewis 
Williams, Sherrod Williams, Christopher H. Williams, 
Wise, Yorke—96. , 

So this amendment was agreed to, and the following 
was then taken up: 

12th, Add to the 40th rule the following clause: 

* No bill or resolution shall, at any time, be amended 
by annexing thereto, or incorporating therewith, any other 
bill or resolution pending before the House, nor by any 
proposition containing the substance, in whole or in part, 
of any other bill or resolution pending before the House.” 

Mr. BELL briefly opposed this amendment on the 
ground that, though it might.correct an occasional abuse, 
yet its adoption would too much cripple the House, for it 
would be unable to engraft a bill of the Senate, which all 
might deem expedient. 

Mr. MERCER then moved to strike out all after the 
word ** House” in the third line; agreed to; and the ori- 
ginal amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The following amendments were agreed to without a di- 
vision: 

13th. Amend the 55th rule by adding two standing com- 
mittees, each to consist of five memhers, to precede, in the 
enumeration of committees, that of Revisal and Unfinished 
Business—a Committee on Patents, and a Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Insert after 74th rule the following rules: 

‘It shall be the duty of the Committee on Patents to 
consider all subjects reluting to patents which may be re- 
ferred to them, and report their opinion thereon, together 
with such propositions relative thereto as may seem to them 
expedient. 

‘Jt shall be the duty ofthe Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to consider all subjects relating to the 
public edifices and grounds within the city of Washington 
which may be referred to them, and report their opinion 
thereon, tugether with such propositions relating thereto as 
may seem to them expedient.” 

Amend the 55th rule, by striking out “two,” and in- 
serting the word six, after the word twenty. 

14th. Amend the 38th rule, by substituting for the first 
clause thereof the following words, to precede the words 
tta motion to strike out:” 

ss Any member may call for the division of the question, 
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which shall be divided if it comprehend propositions in | Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H. Shep 
substance so distinct, that one being taken away, a sub- | perd, Charles Shepard, Sibley, Slade, Snyder, Southgate, 
stantive proposition shall remain for the decision of the | Stanly, Stewart, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tiliing- 


House.” F hast, Toland, Underwood, Albert S. White, John White, 
15th. In lieu of the 88th rule, insert the following : Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Christopher H. Wil- 
e Every bill shall be introduced on the report of a com- | liams, Wise, Yell, York—121. 

mittee, or by motion for leave. In the latter case, at least So the amendment was disagreed to. 

one day’s notice shall be given of the motion; and the mo- The following additional rule, reported by the select 

tion shall be made, and the bill introduced, if leave is | committee this morning, was agreed to: 

given, when resolutions are called for; such motion, or the «The rules of parliamentary practice comprise Jeffer- 

bill when introduced, may be committed.” son’s Manual, and shall govern the proceedings of the 


Amend the 91st rule, by inserting after the words ‘fon | House in all cases in which they are not inconsistent with 
what day,” ‘if no motion be made to commit, the ques- | the rules of the House, and the joint rules of the Senate 
tion shall be stated on its engrossment; and if it be not | and House of Representatives.” 


ordered to be engrossed on the day of its being reported, The following joint rule was also agreed to on the part 
it shall be placed in the general file on the Speaker’s table, | of the House, and a message ordered to be sent to the Sen- 
to be taken up in its order.” ate to acquaint that body therewith : 

The following amendment was then taken up: «No spiritous liquors shall be offered for sale or ex- 


17th. From the 107th rule strike out the words ‘at | hibited within the Capitol, or in the public grounds adja- 
least two-thirds,” wherever they occur, and insert the words | cent thereto.” 
€a majority.” Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted an amendment to change 
[The effect of this rule is well known: that of requiring | the proceedings under a call of the House, by depriving 
a majority of two-thirds of the members present, to take | the absent members of the day’s compensation, etc. unless 
up any business out of its order, to make special orders, to | they excused themselves. Lost. 
suspend the rules, &c.] Mr. BELL moved an additional rule, that no division 
Considerable discussion arose on the propriety of this | or count of the House should he taken by tellers, but upon 
amendment, in which it was opposed by Messrs. MERCER, | a motion seconded by at least one-fifth of a quorum. Agreed 
LEWIS WILLIAMS, EVERETT, BELL, BRIGGS, | to. 
CUSHING, FILLMORE, WISE, CALHOUN of Mas- Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted an amendment to the 
sachusetts, and REED, andsustained by Messrs. HAMER, | 17th rule, providing that the Chair should call for reports 


ORAIG, and SMITH ; when from standing committees in the order they are named in 
Mr. EVERETT asked for the yeas and nays, which | the 55th and 74th rules; which, after a few remarks from 
were ordered. Messrs. RENCHER and HAMER in opposition to it, and 


The discussion was further continued by Mr. POPE, | by Messrs.) UNDERWOOD, WISE, LEWIS WIL- 
against the resolution, and in a few words by Mr. HAMER, | LIAMS and HOWARD in its support, was agreed to. 


in favor of it; when the question was taken, and decided Mr. PATTON proposed a substitute for the ninth rule 
in the negative: Yeas 88, nays 121, as follows: of the House, viz: that in all cases the Speaker should 


Yuas—Messrs. Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, Beirne, | vote, and when the vote was equal the question should be 
Bicknell, Birdsall, Brodhead, Bronson, Buchanan, Cam- | lost. 
breleng, T. J. Carter, Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Mr. ROBERTSON moved an amendment that the 
Clark, Connor, Craig, Cushman, Davee, De Graff, Ed- | Speaker be required to vote last. 
wards, Farrington, Fairfield, I. Fletcher, Fry, Gallup, Mr. PATTON preferred that his name should be called 
Gray, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawkins, | in the order of names ; but he was indifferent about it. In 
Haynes, Holscy, Holt, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, Ing- | some of the State Legislatures he was called first, in others-—~ 
ham, T. B. Jackson, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, | as in Virginia—last ; but he preferred the plan he first in- 
John W., Jones, Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Logan, Ar- | timated best. Mr. P., considered the rule, as it at present 
phaxed Loomis, James M. Mason, Martin, Robt. McClel- | stood, as unconstitutional, and violative of the rights of 
lan, A. McClellan, McClure, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, | the Speaker as a Representative, and of his constituents 
Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Owens, | also, both of whom were, in his opinion, improperly de- 
Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petri- | prived of his vote by the old rule. i 
kin, Phelps, Plumer, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Sheffer, Mr. THOMAS replied that, by the standing rules al- 
Sheplor, Smith, Spencer, Taylor, Toucey, Towns, Turney, | ready in force, the Speaker could vote in two cases. First, 
‘Vail, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, Thomas T. Whittle- | when his vote being given would make the division of the 
sey; Jared W. Williams, and Worthington—88. House equal, when the question would be lost. Second, 

Nars—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, John W. Allen, | when it was equal, he had the casting vote. The Speaker, 
Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs Bynum, | therefore, would not receive any new right under the pro- 
William B. Calhoun, John Calhoon, W. B. Campbell, | posed alteration of the rule than he now had. Mr. T. 
John Campbell, W. B. Carter, Casey, Chambers, Cheat- | was not disposed to make any change ; for, in times of 
ham, Childs, Cleveland, Coles, Corwin, Cranston, Crock- | high party excitement, the annunciation of his vote, es- 
ett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, Davies, De- | pecially if first given, might have a too powerful influence. 
berry, Dennis, Dromgoole, Dunn, Elmore, Everett, Ewing, Mr. ADAMS remarked, that if they gave the Speaker 
Richard Fletcher, Fillmore, James Garland, Rice Garland, | the right to vote, they could not deprive him of the right 
Glaseock, Goode, James Graham, W. Graham, Grantland, | to speak, of giving reasons for his vote, as in Committes 
Graves, Grennell, Griffin, Hall, Halsted, Harlan, Harper, | of the Whole, where the Speaker can both vote and speak. 
Hastings, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, William H. Hunter, | Hence Mr. A. was opposed to the adoption of this new 
R. M. T. Hunter, Jenifer, W. ©. Johnson, Kemble, | rule. 
Legare, Lewis, Lincoln, Andrew W. Loomis, Marvin, Mr. PATTON was not aware that there was any rule 
Samson Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, McKay, Mc- | of the House prohibiting the Speaker from participating in 
Kennan, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Matthias Morris, Cal- | the discussions of the House: certainly notin terms. He 
vary Morris, Murray, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, | would, however, offer an amendment expressly giving him 
Patton, Peck, Phillips, Pickens, Pope, Potts, Rariden, | that right, in the following words: «And that the Speak- 
Reed, Rencher, Richardson, Ridgway, Rives, Robertson, er, whenever he desires to debate any question under con- 

Vou. XIV.—40 : 
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sideration 
chair)? : 

‘Mr. HAMER thought they were proceeding in a not 
very commendable haste, by adopting a number of import- 
ant amendments without their being first printed, or Taid 
before them, or even any time given for reflection; so that 
their effect, if adopted, might be ascertained. 

In regard to the proposition under consideration, ‘he 
would ask, why should it be adopted? The gentleman 
from Virginia informed them that he thought the rule ex- 
empting the Speaker from voting, or prohibiting him from 
voting, was against the provisions of the constitution. 
Why, what provision of the constitution prohibited a mem- 
ber from voting on a question in-which he was interested ? 
None. Yet that was one, of the rules of the House of 
which no one ‘complained. Could any one doubt their 
power to go further? Who had complained of the opera- 
tion of this rule? 
be to. remedy some existing defect, or some existing evil, 
which had been complained of. Was there any evil re- 
sulting from the operation of this rule. Not one; and, so 
far as he knew, even the House had suffered no inconve- 
nience from it whatever. Had the constituents of any gen- 
tleman. heretofore elected as the presiding officer of the 
House complained that their privileges were violated from 
his not giving his vote there? Mr. H. had heard no such 
complaint. Had the people of the country at large? 
None. _ None that had reached his ear, at least. Then if 
no complaints came, if no evil was felt or complained of, 
why change a rule that had prevailed from the organiza- 
tion of the Government to the present time ? 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS moved to lay the amendment 
on, the. table, ; 

‘The CHATR remarked that the whole subject, if the 
motion ‘should prevail, would cohere to the amendment, 
and thereby the whole subject would be laid upon the ta- 
ble; whereupon 

Mr. WILLIAMS withdrew his motion, and the amend- 
ment of Mr. Parron was rejected. 

Mr. PETRIKIN submitted an amendment proposing 
that all elections or appointments by the House should be 
viva voce, instead of by Dallot; aŭd asked for the yeas: and 
nays; but they were not ordered, and the amendment was 
lost: f 

Mr. LINCOLN submitted an amendment, providing 
that in cases of balloting by the House, blanks should be 
rejected, and not taken in the count into tho enumeration of 
votes. Agreed to, 

Mr, DAWSON submitted an additional rule, that there 
bo a standing committee on the mileage of members; which 
was agreed to: 87 to 82. 

Me. THOMAS submitted an amendment to the 19th 
rule, ‘* that a precedence shall be given to those bills which 
shall not cause debate,” 

After some remiurks by Messrs. THOMAS, UNDER- 
WOOD, and WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, the amend- 
ment -was disagreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON moved to‘amend the rule in relation to 
calling the States in order for petitions, by commencing at 
Maine and Wiskonsin alternately ; agreed to. 

--On motion of Mr. MERCER, 
` The rales, as amended, were then adopted, and ordered 
to be printed, . - 

On motion of Mr. HARLAN, it was ordered that 
when ‘this House adjoin, it adjourn to meet on Monda 
next, ; 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the bill from the 
Senate to postponé the fourth instalment of the deposites 
with the States, was read-a first and second time, and com- 
mitted to the Commiitee of Ways‘and Means, 
“On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, < 
The House then adjourned to Monday next. 


shall be ‘at liberty to call -any member to the 


When they made new laws, they should . 
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Monpay, SEPTEMBER 18. 


On motion of Mr. ADAMS, it was ordered that 2,000 
additional copies of the Rules, as amended and adopted by 
the House, including Jefferson’s Manual, and the consti- 
tution of the United States, be -printed for the use of the 
members. és 

A number of petitions and remonstrances were present- 
ed against the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
and for the establishment of a bank of the United States. 

Amongst the petitions on the former subject, Mr. 
ADAMS presented, in succession, about eighty different 
petitions, which were, under the rule, all ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. ADAMS then proposed to offer to the consideration 
of the House, the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the power of annexing the people of 
any independent foreign State to this Union is a power not 
delegated by the constitution of the United States to their 
Congress, or to any Department of their Government, but 
reserved to the people.” 

The SPEAKER decided that the motion was, at this 
hour, out of order, and that, therefure, it could not now be 
cither received or read. 

The standing committees being called upon, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported the Senate’s Dill ‘to postpone the 
fourth instalment of deposite with the States,” without 
amendment, and it was referred to a Committee of the 
Whole on the State ef the Union. f 

Mr. C. further reported a bill «* to authorize merchandise 
to be deposited in the public stores, and for other purpo- 
ses ;” which was read twice, and received the same desti- 
nation. 

Also, a bill € to revoke the charters of such banks in the 
Distrtct of Columbia as shall not resume specie payments 
within a limited time, and to suppress the circulation of 
small notes therein ;’’ which had the same reference. 

Mr. C. stated that the committee had received from the 
Department of War a communication, stating that there 
weremot in the ‘Treasury, funds to carry on the war in 
Florida; and thereupon. asked leave to report a bill for that 
purpose. 

Leave having been given, Mr. C. reported a bill “ma- 
king an additional appropriation for the prevention and 
suppression of Indian hostilities, for the year 1837.” The 
bill was read at large, and then referred to a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. [It proposes to ap- 
propriate $1,600,000. } 

Mr. C. further moved a resolution, directed by the same 
committee to be offered, fixing the daily hour for the meet- 
ing of the House at 10 o’clock A. M., till further ordered. 

On motion of Mr. HARLAN, it was amended so as to 
fix the hour at H; and in this form was: agreed to by the 
House, 

The following resolution moved on Wednesday by Mr. 
Syyver, of Ilinois, was agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury inform 
this House at what time the Bank of the State of Missouri 
was made a deposite bank, and what amount of its own 
notes said bank had in circulation, and what amount of 
specie it had in its vaults when it was selected. Also, 
what amount of money is now in the hands of the receivers 
of public moneys in Illinois, and where the same is now 
ordered to be deposited. 


CALL FOR DEFAULTERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


The following resolution moved on Wednesday by Mr. 
Loomis, of New York, having been read, viz : - 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury prepare 
and report to this House as soon as may be convenient, a 
statement showing what methods have been adopted for the 
safe-keeping of the public funds, since the first organiza- 
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tion of the Government under the constitution ; the length 
of time that each method has been in use, designating the 
several changes, and when made, and what losses under 
each method have been sustained by the Treasury, in con- 
sequence of defalcation of agents or officers so entrusted 
with the funds for safe-keeping. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, moved to ‘amend it in 
such a manner as to call for all the correspondence of 
the Treasury Department with its various fiscal officers, 
touching defalcations and neglects of duty from the founda- 
tion of the Government. ; 

Mr. MERCER suggested that this anfendment, if agreed 
to, was so comprehensive, that a full answer to it would 
probably fill several folio volumes. 

Mr. GARLAND said that if it would occupy twenty 
folios, he desired to have it; but he had reason to believe 
that two quires of paper would hold all he asked for. 

Mr. LOOMIS objected to the amendment, as covering 
too much ground, and requiring too much time to get an 
answer to, The great object of his inquiry had to do sim- 
ply with the different modes adopted by the Government 
at different times for the safe-keeping of the public funds, 
together with the losses which had happened under cach 
mode. If the inquiry was to he extended to all defaleations, 
it would be almost boundless, as every one knew that in 
the lust war alone the amount had been vastly great. 

Mr. MERCER having further urged his objection to 
the extent of the amendment, 

Mr. GARLAND modified it so as to confine it to the 
years 1834, -°5, and -’6. 

Mr. McK AY moved to amend the amendment so as to 
call for the amount of defalcations, first, on the part of re- 
ceiving officers of the Government; secondly, on the part 
of those who were employed in keeping the public funds ; 
and, thirdly, on the part of the officers employed in dis- 
bursing them, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY showed that this amendment 
would make the answer still more voluminous; and so 
much so, that it would take the Department at least three 
months to prepare it. 
ginal re-olution entirely, for any immediate purpose. 

Mr. McK AY thereupon withdrew his amendment. 

And Mr, LOOMIS still insisting on his objection to the 
amendment of Mr. Gartann, that also was withdrawn. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of South Carolina, moved to amend 
the resolution by requiring the Secretary of the Treasury 
to report the aggregate amont of receipts and of losses 
since the adoption of the constitution, excepting therefrom 
the amounts in the hands of the receivers of the land offices 
and collectors of the’ customs. He wished the information 
in a condensed shape; he wanted a bird’s eye view which 
could at once be seen and understood, 

Mr. LOOMIS objected strongly to the adoption of this 


amendinent, as apparently intended to defeat his resolution | 


entirely ; it contained nothing of what he had proposed. 

After some remarks from Mr. PATTON, inquiring why 
the collectors of the revenue were to be excepted from the 
call. 

Mr. CAMPBELL explained; disclaimed ali intention 
to defeat the resolution, and, lest he should be exposed to 
such an imputation, withdrew his amendments 

The resolution, as originally proposed by Mr. Loomis, 
was then agreed to. i 

Mr. CAMBRELENG now moved the orders of the day ; 
but withdrew his motion at the request of 

Mr. GHOLSON, who offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be instruct- 
ed to report upon the certificate of election of Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson, the members elect from Mississip- 
pi, whether they are members of the 25th Congress or not ; 
and that said committee take into their consideration the 
proclamation of his excelleney Charles Lynch, Governor 


Its effect would be to defeat the ori- | 


of said State, and the writ of election issued in accordance 
with said proclamation, on the 13th day of June, 1837; 
and, also, the act of the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, entitled ‘An act to regulate elections,” approved 
March 2, 1833. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE PUBLIC REVENUE, &c. 


Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, now asked leave to lay 
on the table, and have printed, the following counter-pro- 
jet, which he intended hereafter to move as a substitute for 
the plan proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and hereby is, required to adopt such measures as he 
may deem necessary to effect the collection of the public 
revenue of the United States, whether arising from duties, 
taxes, debts, ar sales of land, in the manner and on the 
principles herein provided; that is, that no such duties, 
taxes, debts, or sums of money payable for Jands, shall be 
collected or received otherwise than in the legal currency 
of the United States, or in notes of banks which are paya- 
ble and paid on dernand in the said legal currency of the 
United States, under the following restrictions aud condi- 
tions in regard to such notes, to wit: from and after the 
passage of this act, the notes of no bank which shall issue 
or circulate bills or notes of a less denomination than five 
dollars shall be received on account of the public dues; and 
from and after the day of ——— the notes of no bank 
which shall issue or circulate bills or notes of a less de- 
nomination than ten dollars shall be so receivable; and 
from and after the day of —— the like prohibition 
shall be extended to the notes of all banks issuing or circu. 
lating bills or notes of a less denomination than twenty 
dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further eneetcd, That no notes shall 
he received by the-collectors or receivers of the public 
money, which tbe banks in which they are to be deposited, 
under the supervision and control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, shall not agree to pass to the credit of the United 
States as cash: Provided, ‘That if any deposite bank shall 
refuse to receive and pass to the credit of the United States, 
as cash, any notes receivable under the provisions of this 
act, which «said bank, in the ordinary course of business, 
receives on general deposite, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to withdraw the public deposifes from 
said bank; nor shall the netes of any bank be received, 
which shall not be received by the State Governments in 
which it is issued in payment of its revenue. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, 'That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to sclect such State 
banks as depositories of the public money as, from their 
location, shall be most convenient for the fiscal operations 
of the Government, and the commercial intercourse of the 
country, not exceeding —-— in number. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, in all cases, to re- 
quire of the banks to be retained, or hereafter selected as 
depositories of the public money, ample and approved col- 
lateral security for the safe-keeping and faithful repay ment 
of all such sumis of the public money ag are or shall be de- 
posited with them, which security shall be annually re- 
newed. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Sceretary 
may, in his discretion, whenever the cirevlatien of any de- 
posite bank shall exceed three times the amount of its ac- 
tual specie capital, discontinue such bank as a depository 
of the public money, and the receipt of ils netes in payment 
of the public revenue. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any of the 
banks which have suspended specie payments, the notes of 
which, previous to said suspension, were received in pay- 
ment of the public revenue, shall bona fide resume specie 
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payments one month previous to the: day of > 
then'and in that case it shall be the duty:of the collectors 
and receivers of. the public mone¥y to receive the notes of 
such bank or banks in payment of the public revenue, un- 
der the restrictions. and limitations hereinbefore prescribed. 
But the bills or notes of any bank failing to redcom its notes 
in specie as aforesaid, within the time limited, shall not 
be thereafter received in payment of the public dues as 
aforesaid. i : 

“Bee 7, And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
tawful for the Secretary of the Treasury, if he shall deem 
it expedient, to continue as depositories of the public money 
any bank which has suspended specie payments as afore- 
said, under such limitations and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe. : 

The paper was ‘ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PATTON, before the House should go to the or- 
ders of the day, wished to inquire of the chairman, or some 
member of the Judiciary Committee, whether the House 
was to expect from that committee any report on the sub- 
ject of the President's recommendation touching a bank- 
rupt law ? 

No response was given to this inquiry. 

SENATE ANTI-DEPOSITE BILL. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Haxnes, of Georgia, in the chair, ) and pró- 
ceeded to consider the bill from the Senate postponing the 
fourth instalment of deposite with the States. 

The bill having been read, 

Mr. DAWSON, of Georgia, moved to amend it by sub- 
stituting for it the following : 

A Bill to be entitled An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to suspend the expenditure of fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars from unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, and to require the execution of the deposite law ¢ 
of June, 1836. 

` Inasmuch as the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made to. the House of Representatives on the 14th day of 
September, 1837, states the fact that, on that day, there 
remained, of unexpended balances of appropriations of the 
past and present years, the sum of twenty-four million sev- 
enty-five thousand two hundred and -thirty-nine dollars 
thirty-seven cents, and that fifteen millions of dotlars would 
not be required during the present year of said sum for 
public uses : 

Sec. 1. Be ii therefore enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, required to suspend the 
expenditure of fifteen millions of dollars of the unexpended 
balances of .appropriations of the past and present years, 

‘cand that said sum be placed in the Treasury for the pur- 
pose and use of the Government, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, ‘and he is hereby, authorized to sus- 
pend the said sum of fifteen millions from such of said un- 
expended appropriations which in his judgment shall least 
affect the public interest. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, required to carry 
fully into execution the deposite act of June, 1836; and 
that'all laws contravening the provisions of this act be re- 
peated so far, and no farther. 

The substitute having been read, 

Mr. D. then:moved that the committee rise, report pro- 

- gress, and ask leave to sit again, assigning his reasons for 
the motion, being grounded on the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and that the House wanted further infor- 
mation, and was not prepared to-go into it at that time. 

“At the request of Mr. CAMBRELENG, Mr. DAW- 
“BON withdrew his motion. = - 

Mr ‘CAMBRELENG thought, when the committee 


came to examine the proposition.of the gentleman, they 
would not consent to postpone the bill under consideration. 
The gentleman had been led into error, the common error, 
that this twenty-four millions of unexpended appropriations 
were in actual:money, when the fact was there was not a 
dollar of them in money. If the gentleman's bill were 
passed, Mr. 'C. knew no other effect it would -have than 
this: that it would cut off all the money appropriated for 
carrying on thé war in Florida, all the money to carry into 
effect the stipulations of Indian treaties, and all the funds 
set apart to remove the Indians west of the Mississippi. - It 
was these very appropriations that had lately swelled the 
amount of our unexpended balances from seven or eight 
millions to fourteen or fifteen millions. Last year a single 
Indian. treaty alone. involved: an appropriation of no less 
than six millions of dollars. Now, let him ask, would the 
gentleman from Georgia cut off all these appropriations ? 
And even if he did, what would then be the condition of 
the Treasury ? Why, it would not be advanced one sin- 
gle step. Their army, navy, and those expenditures now 
under contract, would all still have to be supplied, and 
must be supplied. 

Mr. C. said he had desired, before the gentleman made 
his motion, and he had risen for that purpose, to submit a 
very brief statement, for he should not, at this short, session, 
detain the House one moment more than necessary. With 
the gentleman’s permission, he would go into a very brief 
statement of the reasons which had induced the committee, 
to report this bill. He premised that he was aware that 
there were a number of gentlemen anxious that the bill 
should not pass; yet he could not persuade himself to be- 
lieve but that, when they saw the reasons for it, it would 
pass by a very large majority, Mr. ©. then recited the 
following statement: 


Estimated state of the Treasury on the first of October, 
1837. 


Specie fund in land offices and 
banks - & á 


$700,000 
Specie in the mint - - 


800,000 
Balances due from banks, which will remain 
undrawn on the first of October -= - 5,000,000 
Instalment due from the United States Bank 
on the first of October, deducting the amount 
paid through an arrangement with the Navy 
Department about - ~ - 


$1,500,000 


1,500,000 
Available and unavailable funds - - 8,000,000 
Deduct the sums which will not be available, “ 

either for deposite or for current expenses of 

Government, for some time to come, viz: f 
Employed in the mint for the pur- 

chase of bullion, which cannot 

be applied to any immediate use 
Of the five millions due from 
banks, only $750,000 are due 
from banks east and north of 
Virginia; and but $250,000 
from other banks, which can be 
considered available, leaving 
wholly unvailable in remote 
banks - - 
Tt is understood that the Bank of 
the United States has become 
the purchaserof Treasury trans- 
fer drafts to the States, (pre- 
suming that they were, like 
other drafts, receivable in pay- 
ment of publie dues,) to meet 
the instalment due on the Ist of 
October. -Whether they are re- 


$500,000 . 


4,000,000 
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ceived or not, the fand will be 
` unavailable—in the one case 
the claim continues on the 
United States Bank and in the 
other, the balance due from the 
_ State bank is increased to the 


amount of ~ ” - 1,500,000 
K nee eee, 6,000,000 

Leaving in the Treasury to meet current ex- 
penses - - - - ~ 2,000,000 
Of which there is in specie - - - 1,000,000 
Balance due from non-specie paying banks - 1,000,000 


Such then, continued, Mr. C. will be the actual con- 
dition of the finances of this eountry on the first of October 
next, when they were called upon by the deposite act to 
deposite $9,400,000 with the States. But that was not 
the only view to be taken. It was notalone the condition 
of the Treasury on the first of October which demonstrated 
the impracticability of making the above deposite. The 
law itself provided that $5,000,000 should remain in the 
Treasury, viz: one for the mint, and four for a surplus, 
and they had only two millions in all, viz: one million in 
the Treasury in ‘specie, and one million of available funds 
in banks. They had only two-millions any where to meet 
the current expenses of the Government, a demand which 
that House ought surely to provide for before they provided 
for dividing a surplus. But he had made another state- 
ment, which he would read to the House, for such state- 
ments were much more easily understood than long 
speeches. Mr, C. then recited the following: 


Probable state of the Treasury in the last quarter of the 
year, excluding unavailuble funds, or all funds which 
cannot be applied to the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Balance in the Treasury on the 
first of October— 


In specie ~ - ~ $1,000,000 
Jn bonds - - 1,000,000 
— $2,000,000 
Receivable from banks, probably 
less, but may be - - 1,000,000 7 


Current receipts from customs, 

bonds, cash duties, &e., if the 

payment of the bonds be post- 

poned, and not including sus- 

pended bonds - - 1,000,000 
Suspended bonds, payable from 

the middle of November to the 


Ist of January - - 1,900,000 
Receipts from miscellaneous 
sources ~ = - 1,000,000 


—— 4,000,000 


$6,000,000 


The expenditures during the last quarter, esti- 

mated at the monthly rates for the first eight 
months in the vear, will be - - - $9,000,000 

Extraordinary appropriations which will be 
immediately required for the Florida war - 1,600,000 
Allowance for drafts on bonds (43 millions 
outstanding) which have been issued, and 
which may be returned in the last quarter 
in payment of public dues, instead of money, 
besides the million and a half purchased by 
the United States Bank - - - 
Balance required to be in the Treasury to meet 
` contingent demands, (particularly necessary 
wheén-the outstanding appropriations amount 


500,000 


to twenty-four millions,) and excluding the 
additional half million allowed by law for 
the use of the mint - - - 4,000,000 

$15,100,000 
Deduct the available means in the 4th quarter 6,000,000 


$9,160,000 


Amount to be provided - - 


Mr. ©. added, that it would, from the above, be seen, 
not only that they had no money in the Treasury to depos- 
ite, in accordance with the provisions of the deposite act, 
but that they must actually issue on their credits, or rather 
anticipate their receipts. i 

Mr. DAWSON said his object was to reduce the extrav- 
agant appropriations made by this Government. He was 
desirous that the States should receive the deposites, ac- 
cording to the law of June, 1836. They expected, and 
had made their arrangements upon the pledge of the Gen- 
eral Government that the fourth instalment should be made 
on the Ist day of October next. But now an effort on the 
part of Congress is making to defeat that just expectation. 
‘The amendment which he proposed was to reduce the bal- 
ances of the unexpended appropriations $15,000,000. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has said, in his report to this 
House, on the 14th instant, that these unexpended balan- 
ces amount to the sum of $24,075,239 37. How are 
these appropriations to be paid, (said Mr. D.) if there is 
no money available in the ‘l'reasury? Why has not the 
Secretary asked of Congress to reduce these appropriations, 
which the Government is pledged to make? Why strike 
out the fourth instalment of the deposite with the States, 
which is only about $9,000,000, when the unexpended bal- 
ances, which have been remaining for some time, are so 
large? But the honorable chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means (Mr. Camprutzne] says I have fallen 
into a very common error—the mistake of considering un- 
expended balances as money. What does the Secretary of 
the Treasury mean by saying there was $24,075,239 of 
balances of ynexpended appropriations remaining in the 
Trea-ury on the 11th of this month? Did he mean that it 
was a mere ideal nothing? No, sir, it is something tangi- 
ble; money alone can answer these appropriations. The 
Government is pledged to the appropriations, and when 
the call is made for the money it must leave the Treasury. 
To avoid that, he said he proposed to diminish these pledges 
to extravagant appropriations $15,000,000. And I sub; 
mit to the wisdom of Congress whether this reduction can- 
not be made without the least detriment to the public in- 
terest? And, if so, is it not our duty to fulfil the pledge 
of this Government to the States, that the fourth instalment 
should be made on the Ist of October? Bat, sir, let me 
refer again to the report of the Secretary; doves it not de- 
monstrate that there was upwards of thirty-seven millions 
of surplus, after deducting five millions, on the Ist day of 
January, 1837? Only about twenty-seven millions have 
been deposited with the States. But it is said the balance 
of the surplus fund, and the accumulations since the Ist of 
January last, are abundant, bat they are not available; that 
is, as he understood it, our funds are-bank notes, accumu- 
lated in the various banks called deposite banks, under the 
experiments of the past administration. If they be una- 
vailable, and of no immediate use, and the credit of the 
Government must be pledged to raise means to carry on 
the Government, how can it do any good or afford any re- 
lief to this Government-to postpone the fourth instalment 2? 
None, sir. Then why ask it? Why urgeit? Yougain 
no relief by it; it will not pay a single debt due. ‘Nhe mil- 
lione of public moneys now in the banks on deposite are to 
remain there; the Government credits supply the wants of 
the Government, and what is to relieve the people fram the 
sudden and unexpected and overwhelming pressure now in 
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the land? ‘Do gentlemen go only to relieve the Govern- 

ment? Sir, itis. the people. who need relief,..and they 

should have it.if possible. - ae apeiron & 

: What, sir, provide for the Government alone? Propose 
means by Government credit, only to pay appropriations 
made. by. the Goverriment, extravagant, useless, and often. 
-profligate, to- pay the officers, agents, &c. of the General 
-Government, and leave the people to. work out their own 
-salvation with fear and trembling! Sir, let the fourth in- 
stalment .be. made, the nine millions will go into circula- 
tion; although it be the bills of non-specie paying hanks, 
the States will receive, and the people will take it,, for they 
„can get nothing else. ; 

Georgia, sir, will receive it—she will take. the bills of 
your deposite banks in. that State; they are good, solvent, 
and able to. afford relief. . By executing the deposite law 
of 1836, you will render some. small relief to the people; 
but yet the Government demands a postponement. - In my 
view this ought not to be done if it can be avoided. Can 
We'not so arrange it as to reduce the appropriations, and 
make the dividend by way of deposite with the States? 
Let me refer the Committee of the Whole to the report of 
the Secretary made to this House two days ago. He says: 

‘The tabular statement annexed, shows as desired, 
‘the amount of the appropriations of the past and present 
years, remaining unexpended,’ to be $24,075,239 37.” 

This statement was in the following words: 

Statement of the amount of appropriations.of the past.and 
present years remaining unexpended on the 1 1th of Sep- 
tember, 1837, inclusive, agreeably toa resolution of the 

. House of Representatives of the 11th instant, viz : 

Balances of appropriations on the 31st De- 

ember, 1836 -7 $16,752,283 09 

Appropriations made at the second session 
of the: twenty-fourth. Congress, exclu- 
sive of the Post Office Department -~ 

Specific and indefinite appropriations made 
by former acts of Congress -~ - 


28,575,837 10 
2,824,250 10 


; : $48,152,370 59 
Expenditures: of the United States from 
, the lat January to the 11th September, 
1837... = 24,077,031. 22 
Leaving balances: of appropriations 11th 
September, 1837 «> $24,075,289 37 
SSS 
In the call made on the Secretary he was required to 
state ‘what objects of public expenditure can, with the 
least injury to the public service, be either whol ly dispensed 
with during the present year, or bear any material reduc- 
tions.” He replied, that.a critical and minute examina- 
tion on this point had been instituted in May last, the re- 
sult of which was, that ‘enough could and would be post-- 
poned till next year to:amount:.to about $15,000,000. Let 
us therefore dispense. with this contemplated expenditure, 
and make the distribution of the fourth instalment; for all 
the States will willingly (he presumed) receive the notes of 
deposite banks, at least those in their own States. The 
people will then have a circulation. 
Mr, D. contended still further in favor of his amend- 
ment, and said, in conclusion, that-if he were mistaken in 
„his views of the state and condition of the Treasury, the 
moment.he was convinced he would conform his action to 
the facts; but, as at present advised, he could see no. ad- 
vantage to this Government to postpone the 4th instalment. 
Mr, CAMBRELENG had been opposed to the passage 
of the“deposite act, and had labored to prevent its but it 
had become a law, and. had received his obedience and j 
concurrence. He claimed to be the very last man who 
would: devise a measure to thwart the execution of a law 
solemnly enacted by Congress, and, onthe contrary, would 


do all in his power to carry such law into effect, while it 
existed on the “statute book, except: one means, which he 
would never consent to;. and that was, the creation of a 
debt by taxation to produce that surplus. Now there was 
no other mode to carry that law into effect but that one, 
and that one he must oppose. He then.reiterated the for- 
mer statements as to the present state of the Treasury. 

Mr. BELL suggested to his friend (Mr. Dawson] who 
had made the pending proposition, the expediency of post- 
poning it at present, as one for which the House could not 
be expected tobe prepared. Tt was hazarding tvo much to 
press an amendment so important upon the possible report 
that the Secretary of the Treasury might make. Thero 
certainly had been no proposition for the Executive to re- 
duce the expenditures alluded to, notwithstanding what had 
been said by the chairman of the. Committee of Ways and 
Means. He begged to know of that gentleman whether 
his views were based on any material error which he had 
discovered in the estimates of the Secretary. If there were 
no such error, then the discussion might be proceeded with, 
and the real state of the finances might be shown; and, 
moreover, that the payment of the fourth instalment might 
be better made now than ever, with perfect ease and con- 
venience, inasmuch as he understood that. the depos'te 
banks owed the Government more than what was-due the 
States under the deposite act by nearly ten millions of dol- 
lars. : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG explained... The Secretary’s and 
his own results were the same, but attained by somewhat 
different processes. The gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. 
Butt] was in error, he would repeat, (alluding once snore 
to the statements he had just laid before the House, ) in re- 
lation to the surplus of nearly ten millions, in bank, over 
the amount of the fourth instalment, Drafts were already 
drawn and accepted by the banks for the third instalment. 
Four and a half millions, in drafts of every description, re- 
ceivable as specie, were payable out of that amount alluded 
to hy the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr Beti.] Then 
there was a million and a half in Treasury drafts, held by 
the Bank of the United States, and more yet to be presented 
to such as would receive them in payment of public dues, 
Would the genileman (asked Mr. ©.) propose that Gov- 
emment should draw still other drafts on the same money ? 
And he repeated, that between his own and the Secretary's 
estimates there was no material discrepancy, when properly 
explained and understood. ; 

Mr. BELL was glad to hear this, and hoped it would 
prove so, He thought the House would be prepared to 
act more understandingly to-morrow. He therefore pro- 
posed that the committee rise. 

Mr. CALITOON, of Kentucky, had one word to. offer. 
He proposed the printing of Mr. Camp neLzne’s statements, 
just read to the committee. š 

Mr. CAMBRELENG promised that they should be 
printed in the daily journals. 

Mr. BELL requested the gentleman [Mr. Dawson] 
from Georgia (who was then about moving that the com- 
mittee rise). to withdraw his amendment to the bill under 
consideration ; but that gentleman preferred that the com- 
mittee should rise, but gave way to 

Mr. RHETT, of South Caroliva, who demanded more 
light on the subject of the Treasury report. Two state- 
ments had been made to the committee, clashing with each 
other. For one he was in the dark. 

Mr. SERGEANT, of Pennsylvania, rese, and remarked 
that he would himself be less embarrassed if the amendment 
of the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Dawson] could be 
withdrawn. That proposition was in two parts, the latter 
of which required the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to de only 
what it was his duty by law already to do. ‘The tree mode 
of legislating was, he conceived, to. hold the . Secretary to 
the performance of his. duty, as. prescribed by law. ‘I'he 
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other part of the gentleman’s proposition was an inquiry 
of the Secretary as to the amount of appropriations which 
could be easily dispensed with. It was true, he agreed, 
that if we could be satisfied that it was in our power to 
dispense with the application of appropriations to such an 


amount as would leave, after paramount obligations were | 


complied with, as much as would amount to the deposites 
yet to he made with the States, such an appropriation of 
that amount ought to be made. And this view of the sub- 
ject remained unaltered by the amount of deficit which 
might he shown to exist. 


come so, to show why that, any more than any other, ap- 
propriation by Congress should be withheld. The gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Camurenene] had taken it on 
himself to say that this instalment could not be paid, con- 
sistently with existing paramount obligations. 
this was so. 


a law making a certain appropriation of the surplus revenue 
of the Government, which was at the time represented as 
being about twenty-four millions of dollars. Congress had 
not prescribed the amount to be divided thus, but had en- 
acted that all the surplus in the Treasury should be subject 
to this division, less five millions of dollars to be reserved. 
There were, by this time, to have been about forty-two 


millions, and, from this deducting five millions, there were | 


left thirty-seven. The States have accepted three instal- 
ments out of this amount, and the other was due. 
twenty-cight millions out of the thirty-seven had been paid, 
and there was nothing now, the other nine millions had 
been otherwise expended. That seemed clear. 

Mr. 8. then looked at the statement made by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and referred to the distinction 
there made between the available and unavailable means 
of the Treasury to mect the demands upon it. The differ- 
ence between the amount of the demands and the amount 
of the available means was what was now to be supplied. 
There were many of these demands, doubtless, which, 
when inquired into, could be dispensed with. And he sub- 
mitted to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] that 
this was an independent question, to be disenssed by itself’; 
and he hinted the expediency of withdrawing the proposi- 
tion, now pending, to amend, until the statement of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means could be 
obtained; and the main question, disembarrassed of this 
amendment, could be discussed. He should probably avail 
himself of such. an opportunity to give his reasons for op- 
posing the bill under the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, said that the 
explanation of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
aml Means, which was in conformity with his own impres- 
sions, had not diminished but increased his anxiety for the 
information called for by the resolution of his friend from 
Georgia. I understand (said Mr. T.) that the whole funds 
of the Government, except five millions, which were re- 
served, were set. apart for distributivo. ‘Trusting to the 
accruing revenues to meet accruing disbursements, there 
is a balance of unexpended appropriations of twenty-four 
millions. If there were funds to mect them, I would cur- 
tail these appropriations so as to save the necessity of a re- 
peal of the fourth instalment. But, when Iam told that 
there is no fund to meet these appropriations, I am the more 
anxious to know what these appropriations are, and how 
far they may be curtailed. I will not leave their curtail- 
ment to Executive discretion. J] would make that curtail- 
ment specific, authoritative, legislative. To do otherwise, 
is at once to create a debt of more than thirty millions; 
twenty-four to meet appropriations, and near ten to distrib- 
ute among the States. H this fund will be received by the 


It behooved those who opposed , 
the payment of the instalment now due, or about to be- | 
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Senate Anti-Deposite Bill. 


Perhaps ; 
| they are mere choses in action. 
Mr. S. then went on to remark that Congress had passed | 


States, and is unavailable to the Government, I shall vote | 


against the bill, 


But, if it is unavailable to the Govern- ‘ 
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ment, what aid do we give by repealing the appropriations? 
Do we aid a beggar in the streets, how miserable soever 
may be his condition, by the gift of a piece of brown paper? 
The only aid that it will give the Government will be to 
protect it from the just odium of having reduced the coun- 
try from a high and palmy state of prosperity to the condi- 
tion of a borrower, or to crush the banks with a demand of 
twelve millions of specie, in their dangerous, ferocious, T 
had almost said atrocious, experiment of a metallic currency. 

But, on the other hand, if this fund in the deposite banks 
will not be received by the States, I will not vote for the 
issuing of Treasury notes, only another form of loan, to 
raise a fund to be distributed. I see no difference. ‘There 
is no difference between raising a surplus by a tariff to be 
distributed, and raising that surplus by loan or Treasury 
notes, to be paid by a tarif. If these funds in the depo- 
site banks have ceased to be available, they are not money ; 
The Government has no 
surplus. ‘The case provided for does not exist. Suppose 
all these funds designated for distribution had consisted of 
specie, and had been deposited in New York, and the city 
had been sunk by an earthquake, would the Govern- 


|! ment have been bound to have raised another fund by loan, 


only to be distributed? Clearly not. ‘The illustration is 
almost the identical case. There has been a great com- 
mercial carthquake, and would to God that our deposites 
were all that has been swallowed up. The fortunes and 
the happiness of thousands have been destroyed, and we 
owe no thanks to the Government that our national cha- 
racter has not been destroyed also. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Dawson] says that his State will receive 
her share in the bills of her banks; so will South Carolina; 
she knows her banks to be sound, and that they are so 
universally regarded, and she will not dishonor the banks 


i and the State by demanding a currency better than that 


with which her people are satisfied, and especially when the 
State can only pay her debtors in bank notes. But how 
are States to receive their shares which have no money on 
deposite only by Treasury notes, which is, I repeat, to 
create a public debt, which I will not vote to create for the 
meire purpose of distribution. 

Mr. HAMER contended that the right to the money 
proposed by the deposite act to be divided among the 
States as deposites for safe-keeping remained with the Go- 
vernment, and was not transferred by that act to the 
States. The States, therefore, had no vested right to the 
instalment now proposed to be postponed. He likened the 
claim set up to the right of the States to this money, to the 
assumption which might be made by a man, that because 
having owed ten thousand dollars and paid three, Icaving 
seven due, he had, therefore, three thousand in pocket. 
The amount of unexpended appropriations does not indi- 
cate the amount of money in the Treasury. It was a 
mere appropriation of Congress, to be paid, not now in 
the Treasury, but to be there. Now there seemed to be 
necessary for the purposes of Government for the present 
year, nine millions of dollars. Fifteen millions of appro- 
priations may be dispensed with, as not immediately nor 
pressingly demanded. How are the nine to be raised, and 
when? The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Tromp- 
sox] had spoken of unavailable means; by which, he un- 
derstood, was meant no means at all. ‘The whecls of Go- 
vernment meanwhile must go on; they cannot stop; and 
means fo prevent this must be resorted to. The Govern- 
ment not being able te pay its debts, proposes, like an ho- 
nest individual, similarly situated, to call on its debtors, 
and ta take time to collect its ducs, in the mean time giving 
its notes, payable hereafter, when those due shall have 
been collected. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG made a few remarks in reply to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Razrr.] In the 
statement made in the commencement of this debate, allu- 
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sioi had ‘been had to the state of the Treasury, as on the 
Ist’of.-October next, and-the quarter: then: commencing, in 


order to show the resources of the Treasury. He- did not- 


intend then: to:go-into the entire. resources of the country, 
although prepared to.do-'so. when proper.: This question 
would. properly. come up on the: discussion of the Treasury. 
bi. This was a ‘question of depositing, not paying mo- 
ney, as had been properly distinguished by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sencrant.] When the other 
bill. (the: Treasury bill) should come up, Mr. CAMBRELENG 
would show that. the amount of Treasury notes: now pro- 
posed would also be required for one or more. years to 
come. : f 

Mr. WISE. Were the statements that day introduced 
by. the. chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
furnished by the Department for the chairman, or for the 
House? 
> Mr CAMBRELENG, They were made by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means at the Depart- 
ment, in his own way, and had never been before the 
committee itself. They were his own minutes. Mr. 
CamnueLenc dwelt on the necessity of study in investiga- 
ting the complex concerns of the Treasury Department, 
and averred that it was a science in itself, and not by any 
means a simple one. 

On motion of Mr. BELL the committee then rose, re- 
ported progress, and had leave to sit again; and immedi- 
ately the House adjourned. 


Tuxrsnay, Szepremner 19. 


Petitions and memorials, in large numbers, were present- 
s against the annexation of Texas to the Union, and other 
Ghjects. f 
; Mr. ADAMS asked leave to offer the following resolu- 
tion, which was yesterday ruled out of order by the 
Chair: 

Resolved, That the power of annoxing the people of any 
independent foreign State to this Union, is a power not del- 
egated by the constitution of the United States to their 
Congress, or to any Department of their Government, but 
reserved to. the people, 

Mr. HAMER ‘objecting to the reception.of the motion 
ag not being now in order. 

“Mr. ADAMS moved that the rules be suspended for the 
purpoge of enabling him to introduce the resolution; and 
on this motion demanded the yeas and nays; but the 
House refused to order them, and the motion to suspend 
the rules was negatived. i 

-The States being then again called in order for the of- 
fering of resolutions, and Massachusetts having been 
called, Mr, Anams again offered the same resolution, and 
moved that it lie on the table; which motion was agreed to. 

. IMPORTATION OF WHEAT. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO: offered a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of the Treasury fora statement of the quantity 
of wheat which had been imported into the ports of Batti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, within the 
last and present fiscal years. 

Various modifications of the resolution were proposed by 
Messrs. HAMER, HAYNES, FILLMORE, McKAY, 
CAMBRELENG,. UNDERWOOD, MERCER, and 
LOOMIS; allor most of which were readily assented to 
by the: mover, who desired the information for the nse of 
an agricultural-society in Virginia. 

Mr. EWING, of Indiana, moved to carry back the in- 
quiry to the last ten years, and also add a clause calling on 
the Secretary, to state the causes, so far as known to the 
Department, of the great increase of importations within 
the last two years. Ho-assigned, as a reason for his amend- 
ment, that-in his part of the- county the importation was 
attributed to a want of labor on the part of the people, and 


hence it was inferred the distress of the country proceed- 
ed, and therefore we must have a Treasury bank, &c. 
‘Now, in his opinion, there was already a great deal too 
much ploughing. . ‘The.course of the argument, and the data 
on which it was founded, seemed to himlike the prescrip- 
tion of Shakespeare's fopling, who said: 


“ The sovereignist thing on earth © 
“ Was parmaceti for an inward: bruise.” 


‘There was no use in calling for insulated data ;. let the 
inquiry be sufficiently extensive to warrant some result : 
let the call go back to the year 1827, when the currency 
was sound, and the People prosperous and satisfied 
though there was less ploughing than at present. The 
blame-of the present. condition of things did not rest with 
the people,. but: with the people’s servants, 

Mr. TALIAFERRO said he had no objection to the in- 
quiry’s being made as extensive as any gentleman desir- 
ed, but he had confined the call to the years ’36 and ’37, 
simply because, if there was any considerable importation 
of foreign grain previous to that time, it was unknown to 
him. He believed it would be but a light labor to report 
the amount previous to those years. He remembered when, 
in tariff times, the duty of twenty-five cents a bushel, on 
imported wheat, was proposed, it was treated with derision, 
as such importations:were out of the horizon of all proba~ 
bility ; up to that time none had been brought into the 
country, save as mere specimens of curiosity or for agricul- 
tural improvement. 

The amendment of Mr. Ewing was rejected. 

The resolution was then, on motion of Mr. HAYNES, 
amended by inserting twelve years in the place of ten, and 
the resolution, as amended, was agreed to by the House. 


THE FLORIDA WAR. 


Mr. WISE offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, by bal- 
lot, to inquire into the causes of the extraordinary delays 
and failures, and the enormous expenditures, which have 
attended the prosecution of the war against the Indians in 
Florida; that said committee have power to send for per- 
sons and. papers, and that it have power to sit in the re- 
cess, and that it make report at the next: session of Con- 

Tess, ` ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG inquired why it was proposed 
that the committee should sit during the recess ? 

Mr. WISE said, in reply, that the reason: must be ob- 
vious. The committee could not even commence its labors 
before then; and there was little use in raising the commit- 
tee, if its labors were to be confined to the adjournment of 
the present session of Congress. It was most extraordina- 
ry that two major generals employed in this war had : been 
successively arraigned and tried by courts martial, while 
the only successful commander, General Clinch, when call- 
ed as a witness in the trial, should: have testified that no 
commanding general of subordinate officer was blame-wor- 
thy for the failure of the campaigns, but that the blame lay 
at the door of the War Department. Ih reply, the world 
had seen a labored defence from the late Secretary of War, 
General Cass; it saw the war still raging; and it was but 
yesterday that, in the midst of the general distress of the 
country, with a bankrupt Treasury, (bankrupt with a sur- 
plus of means!) the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means had called for more than a million and a half 
of dollars to prosecute this ill-starred contest. Sitting-in 
that House, as a representative of the people, while he 
never. would hesitate in voting any necessary appropriation 
which was asked fur, and would not stop to inquire how 
former appropriations had been expended, or how. the sum 
asked for was to be applied, he felt it his duty, particularly 
at such a time as this, to inquire how the millions already 
given, and given on the mere request of the chairman of a 
committee, without even a statement of the Department to 
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back it, without an estimate, and without a report, had 
been spent, or rather wasted. 

Tt was now universally admitted, he believed, that in this 
branch of the public concerns there had been mal-adminis- 
tration: that great errors had been committed. Was it not 
worth inquiry how the public money, so lavishly and has- 
tily appropriated, had been expended? and was it not time 
that some steps should be taken to put an end to a war so 
disgraceful to the country? 'The universal opinion now 
was, that the course of the major general now in command 
was quite as objectionable as that of either of his predeces- 
sors. One of these had been publicly tried; and, though 
the court-marshal who sat upon his conduct had honorably 
acquitted him, its verdict had been by the order of the late 
Executive expunged. Shall we submit any Jonger'to such 
a state of things? He said he had proposed that the com- 


mittee of inquiry should be appointed by ballot: for this | 


was no party movement. The administration was as 
much interested in the inquiry as the opposition, and so 
was the country at large. As the divisions of party stood 
now nearly upon a balance, all would have an opportunity 
of fearlessly placing such individuals upon the proposed 
committee as they thought would best discharge the duty 
to be accomplished. 

Mr. EVERETT said that it had been his intention, 
when the bill making appropriations for the Florida war 
should come up for discussion, to offer some remarks on 
the general subject of that war, and the manner in which 
it had been conducted. At present he should regret ex- 
tremely that any remarks should be indulged in, which 
went injuriously to affect the reputation of the late Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. E. had grounds to know in what man- 
ner that officer had acted in the discharge of his public du- 
ty, and he was satisfied that, whatever might. have been 
the disasters of this war, no part of the responsibility rest- 
ed justly on him. This had been his conviction then; it 
was his conviction now. Where the blame did rest he 
should not say. It was true, General Clinch had made 
use of strong expressions in his testimony before the court- 
martial; but he was persuaded they arose from a misappre- 
hension of tho real facts of the case, ‘That brave man had not 
been fully aware of the position in which Gen. Cass stood. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said that he duly appreciated the 
principles which actuated the gentleman from Virginia in 
bringing forward this resolution, but he differed from him 
as to the mode in which the proposed committee should be 
appointed. He could not believe that the adoption of the 
mode proposed would in the result make any difference ; 
and he thought that prudence and propriety demanded that 
the usual course which had uniformly been pursued in the 
appointing of committees should in this case be observed. 
That the war against the Florida Indians had been a most 
unfortunate one, the whole country knew; and, as there 
existed a great diversity of opinion as to the causes of the 
unhappy failures which had occurred, it was but fair and 
right that a committee of investigation should be institu- 
ted, in order that the country might be placed in possession 
of all the difficulties which had existed, and all the disas- 
ters which had taken place, together with the true causes 
which led to them. 

As to the question of who was in fault, he should ex- 
press no opinion; but he must be permitted to say, in re- 
ply to what had fallen from the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wiss,] in respect to the late Secretary of War, that 
whenever a thorough investigation should take place, the 
War Department would have no cause for fear. It had 
been Mr, G’s wish that such a resolution.should be moved; 
because he had the firmest conviction that the character of 
General Cass would remain, as it had hitherto ever done, 
pure and spotless. From the expressions which had been 
employed by some officers engaged in the Florida campaigns, 
as well as from the remarks which had now dropped from 
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the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. G. was anxious that an 
investigation should be gone into: he hoped the resolution 
would be adopted. Yet he thought it would be best to 
suffer the committee to be appointed by the Chair. On 
either plan there would be a majority on the committee of 
one or the other political party; then, what was more 
easy, or more likely to harmonize all minds, than to allow 
the usual mode to prevail? No difficulty would arise: the 
friends of all the generals would no doubt be placed on the 
committee; and that man must be recreant to his friend 
who, in such circumstances, would not see full justice done 
to his good name. The minority, in this case, as in all 
others, would have it in their power to place all the facts 
fully before the country. As to the proposal that the com- 
mittee should sit during the recess, he could see no neces- 
sity for it whatever. All looked forward to a long session 
after the recess, when, he had no doubt, the facts would all 
be brought out in a report that would be fully satisfactory 
to that House and to the people. The country was look- 
ing for this investigation. For himself, he was willing 
that the blame should fall wherever it might: he was not 
prepared.to say where it would fall; but, so far as he was 
capable of judging, no portion of it would touch the late 
Seeretary of War. 

Mr. CUSHING tendered his acknowledgments to his 
friend from Virginia for bringing forward this resolution. 
If there was any thing, in the whole course of the admin- 
istration, which demanded investigation—any thing to 
which the people looked, as to a rotten point; a blot, a 
shame on the national repution, it was the conduct of that 
Florida war. He trusted the gentleman would press this 
measure to an issue, and would not cease until the whole 
management of that contest should be fully unfolded. Year 
after year, army after army had been marched into the mo- 
rasses of that peninsula; and general after general had been 
dismissed, he would not say in disgrace, but to the tender 
mercies of a court-martial; the blood of our people had been 
wasted, had been squandered, in those arid sands; and all 
for what? To force a few Indians from a desert tract of- 
country, utterly useless to any but themselves, and in vio- 
lation of all that was dear to them, and to the perpetual 
disgrace of our arms and of the national character. More: 
we had enlisted Indians themselves to destroy each other ; 
we had done that which, in the era of our national revolu- 
tion, had been branded by the indignant voice of Chatham 
as the disgrace of the British arms. As if the poor wretches 
did not perish fast enough by the usual progress of our op- 
pressive encroachments, we had enlisted them as merciless 
allies in the destruction and extermination of other tribes. 
On whose head the blame was to fall he would not say; it 
might be, as had been hinted by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, on that of the late Secretary Cass. 

[Here Mr. WISE interposed, and asked to explain. He 
had been mistaken by both gentlemen ; he had cast no im- 
putation on any individual; what he had said was, that 
the blame lay at the door of the War Department. It was 
there that the “magna pars fut” applied. He wished, 
while up, to say to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Ev- 
ERETT] that he apprehended he was privy to causes of the 
disasters in Florida which had not been stated to this 
House, though much of what he knew had been obtained 
from that gentleman himself. ‘The late Secretary of War 
would not be found to have been the author of the mischiefs 
which had occurred; but he believed it would appear that 
that officer had permitted himself to be overruled ; that he 
had suffered himself to be used as an instrument in the 
hand of others, against his own better judgment; that he 
had, in a word, ceased to act as an independent officer of 
this Government ought to act; he had not stood up man- 
fully to resist a course his judgment and conscience con- 
demned. How the examination would turn out, however, 
he did not profess certainly to know.] 
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Mr. CUSHING resumed. The gentleman had brought 
him to the point at which he had been about to arrive. He 
did not believe the blame would fall exclusively, at all 
events, on the head of General Cass. He had read the 
testimony of General. Clinch, a brave.and gallant officer, 


surely, if there was one on the earth, and he would ask. the’ 


gentleman from Virginia and the House whether, for the 
disasters which had occurred in. the commencement of the 
war against the Seminoles, (and from which all the subse- 
quent misfortunes had proceeded,) the responsibility did 
not rest on. the head of Andrew Jackson? The truth 
needed to be spoken out. On a comparison of the state- 
ments of both Cass and Clinch, he was constrained to 
say that there rested the. responsibility. That was the 
point to be. proved; and it behooved this. House, as the 


popoular branch of the Government, to probe that matter 


to the very bottom, that history might tell the story in 
the colors of truth. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Louisiana, hoped the resolution 
would be adopted; and that the investigation would be so 
conducted as to bring out all the facts to open day ; in so 
doing, they would do no more than was required of them 
by their country. He had not formed an opinion on whom 
the responsibility would he found to rest. He had now, 
however, risen chiefly for the purpose of stating one or two 
facts which he had heard personally while travelling in 
Flordia ; and he stated them to show the propriety of an 
investigation, He had had it explicitly stated to him that 
in one case forty cords of wood had cost. the United States 
seven thousand dollars. Another fact had been openly 
stated as a matter well known: that for a single trip of a 
certain steamboat up the river Appalachicola, her owner 
had received a sum sufficient to pay the whole cost of the 
boat. The individual who had made this statement to him 
was now in this city, or had been a day or two ago. From 
what he had heard, he was satisfied that the public money 
had, in many. cases, been worse than thrown away. It 
was certainly due to the country that there should be an 
investigation into the matter. f 

Mr, BOND said that he also had heard some facts which 
went to show the same thing. ` He was informed that in a 
certain. instance $20,000 had been drawn by-a private in- 
dividual professing to be a captain of volunteers, who had 
presented all tho papers necessary to make out that fact in 
due form, when in fact he had but four or five men. (Mr. 
Bowv was imperfectly heard. by the Reporter—he gives the 
case as he understood his statement. ] 

Mr. B. referred to a case during the last session, where 
$80,000 had been appropriated on the mere request of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, with a 
promise that inquiry should afterwards be made into its 
application ; and. soon after a bill was introduced granting 
a million to the same object. This had been during the 
pendency of the deposite bill. . In fact, whenever that bill 
was pressed, some large appropriation for the Florida war 
had always been asked foras a counteracting argument. 
Now a million and a half more were asked for, just when 
a bill to postpone the last deposite with the States had been 
passed in the Senate. He did not make any imputation on 
the chairman of the committee, but the course of things 
would certainly admit an inference that this Florida war 
was kept in reserve to bo brought forward at time of need 


Mr. CAMBRELENG repelled with some warmth what 
he considered as an imputation on him, Had the retarns 
from the Department come in this morning as had been ex- 
pected, the gentleman would see from them that money 
had not been asked for to-carry on this war until the Treas- 
ury was literally exhausted, ° 

Mr. WISE said he would modify his resolution in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, so as to include as the objects of investigation 


not only the failures in the Florida war, but the causes of 
the waritself. Mr. W. added that he had been informed 
by a gentleman who had been in the employ of Govern- 
ment in Florida, that the celebrated chief Opothdeohola, a 
well-known friend to the white man, and a chief of great 
influence among the Creeks, had been employed by Gen- 
eral Jesup as an ally of the United States, and to aid in the 
suppression of the Creek war, on the express condition 
that if he succeeded he should be permitted to reside on his 
lands until he could settle the title and remove convenient- 
ly. Yet, the moment through his exertions the Creek 
war had been brought to an end, this very Opothleohola 
saw himself surrounded by the bayonets of General Jesup, 
and ordered off the soil. ‘The indignant chief had produced 
the written agreement of the American General, and point- 
ing to the signature, had demanded of the officer who was 
removing him, ‘fıs not that signature genuine?” Thus 
was one of our own allies, in direct violation of the plight- 
ed faith of our commanding General, and of the nation, 
driver. from his land. He wished all these things fully 
looked into. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. inquired whether this stipulation 
of General Jesup had ever received the sanction of his su- 
perior, or had ever been submitted for such sanction ? 

Mr. WISE said he was unable to tell. He made the 
statement as it had been represented to him. 

The further debate was here cut off by the expiration of 
the hour allotted to the consideration of resolutions, and 
the House passed to the orders of the day. 


FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 


The House went again into Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Haywus in the chair,) and took up the Senate’s bill 
to postpone the fourth instalment of deposite with the 
States. 

Mr. DAWSON, to avoid embarrassing the discussion 
of the principle of that bill, withdrew the substitute offered 
by him yesterday, when 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, said, that although this was 
one of a series of measures, the tendency of which was to 
consummate an important and favorite policy of the Ad- 
ministration, and for that reason might afford any latitude 
of debate that might be desirable to those who wished to 
enter into the discussion of any one or all those measures, 
yet he should not avail himself of this liberty. He con- 
sidered. the question directly connected with the measure 
proposed in the bill under consideration of sufficient im- 
portance to engage his attention on this occasion. Again: 
the other measures to which he had alluded, and which 
were proposed in connexion with this one, as different parts 
of one and the same general system, were each of 
them of weight and interest enough to demand and re- 
ceive a separate discussion, and. a separate determination 
of the questions they involved. 

Tt cannot be disguised, said Mr. B., that the bills al- 
ready reported in this House, and which received the sanc- 
tion of the Senate, whatever gentlemen might profess, and 
whatever some of them might perhaps very honestly think, 
were so many features of a project which found extensive 
countenance, and the object of which was to establish, in 
fact, a national bank-—~a Treasury bank of deposite and is- 
sue. Disguise it as they may, such a plan has been con- 
ceived, and not only conceived, but actually embodied to a 
considerable extent in the bills which have been reported 
from a committee of this House. The plan is to establish 
a Government bank under the proper disguises for the pre- 
sent, and through its agency to substitute a circulating me- ` 
dium composed of Federal Government paper instead of 
the notes of State banks. We have the germ of this bank 
now before us; its parts are already sufficiently developed 
to indicate its true character. At another session, or in 
another Congress, by one or another addition, by way of 
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amendment, we shall eventually. behold the monster de- 
veloped in all its frightful proportions. Such a subject is 
surely. of consequence enough by itself to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House, without connecting it with the less im- 
portant subject under consideration. SP dete, afb 8 

But the questions presented: by this bill are of great in- 
terest. to the country. It is-true the object to be accom- 
plished by it- has. less. connexion with the great results to 
which I have alluded than any one of the other measures 
proposed for ‘our adoption; and I believe it will be found 
upon examination to have originated more from the settled 
hostility of the administration to the policy of the deposite 
law of 1836, than from any actual necessity of the Gov- 
ernment, or its tendency to promote the favorite fiscal 
policy of the Executive; but still it is of a piece with the 
general conduct and policy of those in power. One ques- 
tion which will be found to arise under the present bill in- 
velves the public faith. The question is presented, wheth- 
er Congress or the Federal Government is not bound to 
keep its promise, or comply with its engagements with the 
States of the Union, by obligations as strong as any that 
can ‘exist between it and its creditors, of any other nature 
or description. It is a question whether, if the States 
agreed to accept the deposite of the surplus in the Treasury, 
according to the terms of the act of 1836, by which it was 
tendered to them, there was not from that moment a con- 
tract between them as obligatory as any other compact be- 
tween the Government and: the States can be. Can the 
General Government, without consulting the other parties 
to this arrangement, dissolve it without a breach of faith ? 

But, sir, there is another and a much more impressive 
and.important inquiry which presents itself in considering 
the effect of this bill: I mean the great question whether 
the expenditures of this Government are to be reduced now 
or ever? This is now the issue, and it is to be determined 
almost exclusively by this House. We already know the 
determination of the Executive branch of the Government, 
and all the influence attached to it; and we know, too, 
.the decision of the other branch of the National Legislature. 
It devolves upon this House, I repeat, to settle the issue, 
whether the expenditures of this Government, after having 
been increased nearly threefold within the last few years, 
are to be reduced now or ever? These are questions truly 
which may command our exclusive attention for a season. 
With these convictions, and a corresponding determina- 
tion, I shall proceed to make as succinct a statement of 
what I believe to be the existing condition of the Treasury 
as I can, that it may be seen whether the repeal of the act 
of 1836, proposed. by the bill under consideration, is de- 
manded: by the'state of: the: Treasury,.or by the public in- 
terest; for, if it be so, T-shalk be prépared to give it my 
support. : 

Much confusion was produced yesterday by the mere 
statement of the condition of the Tréasury, which. was 
presented to the House by the chairman of the Committee 
of. Ways and Means, (Mr. CamBrerenc.] I do not mean 
to say that the statement of that gentleman varies materi- 
ally from. that of the Secretary of the Treasury, but. cer- 
tainly it:was well calculated to add to the difficulties which 
all must have felt-in coming to any satisfactory conclusion 
as to. what is the real state of the National Treasury. 

I propose to present a statement based upon the facts 
and estimates contained in the several reports made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the present session, which I 
believe may be relied upon: At all events, I shall be 
obliged to any gentleman who shall detect any error in my 
statement to point it out to me as I proceed. 

The whole amount chargeable by law upon 

the Treasury, during the present~ year, 

(1837,) is - - : - $85,621,228 
Viz: The amount ascertained to 

be in the ‘Treasury on the Ist 


January, 1837, after reserv- 

ing $5,000,000, according to 

the act of 23d June, 1836, 

providing for the deposite 

and. distribution-of the sur- 

plus in the ‘Treasury among 

the several States + - $37,468,859 
Balance of appropriations -of 

former years remaining unex- 

pended on Ist January, 1837 
Appropriations for the ordinary 

service of the current year, 

(1837) - - - 31,400,087 
Aggregate charge upon Treas. — 
The whole amount of moneys in the Treas- 

ury during the present year, (1837,) and . 

applicable by law-to the payment of the 

charge upon it, above sta- 

ted, is - - - - 
Viz: The sum ascertained to be- 

in the Treasury on the Ist 

January, 1837 -` - 
Additional sums ascertained by 

subsequent returns from 

banks to have’ been in’ the 

Treasury on the same day- 
Receipts into the T'reasury from 

the customs, sales of public 

lands, and other sources, du- 

ring the two first quarters of 

the current year, (1837) - 
Receipts into the Treasury, €s- 

timated for the two last quar- 

ters of the current year, 

(1837, ) upon the supposition 

that the merchants’ bonds 

will ‘he extended for ‘six 

months ~ - = 
Add this further amount, as- 

certained to have heen re- 

ceived into the Treasury du- 

ring the two first quarters of 

the year, and omitted to be 

stated in carrying out his ag- 

gregate of receipts, in the re- 

port of the Secretary of the 

Treasury, by mistake -= 
Making the aggregate of means 

in the Treasury during thè- ai 

yeat >= 7 - = - 64,839,441 
By this statement it appears that the means 

in the Treasury, during the current year, 

will fall short of the amount chargeable by 

law upon itby - - - ~ 20,781,787 
But it has happened that, at the end ofevery 

year, for several years past, there was a 

large amount of the charges existing against 

the Treasury by law, which was not de- 

manded within the year; and the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury states in his report to 

the House, dated the 11th September in- 

stant, (1837,) that he has already ascer- 

tained that the sum of $15,000,000, in- 

cluded in the amount above stated as charge- 

able by Jaw upon the Treasury, will not be 

wanted or called for during the. year. 

This sum may, therefore, be deducted” 

from the amount first stated as the aggre- 

gate of the charges against the Treasury 

during the year, which will then leave an 

actual demand against the Treasury during 

the year amounting to` - - ~ 70,621,228 


16,752,282 


85,621,228 


` 64,326,170 


42,468,859 


1,670,137" 


13,187,182 


7,000,000 


513,263 
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And exhibit a deficit of means in the Treas- 
ury to meet the actual demands of it du- 
ring the year, amounting only the sum of 5,781,787 
But this deficit is more apparent than real; fur we think 

there is a large sum of money in the hands of superintend- 

ents of public works, of officers attached to the subsist- 
ence department of the army and navy, and disbursing 
officers generally, which ought, in truth, to be put to the 
credit of the Treasurer, and be stated as a part of the mo- 
neys in the Treasury, but which, in fact, is not so stated. 

The Secretary, in his report of the llth of September 

instant, admits that the sum of $5,000,000 was then in the 

hands of disbursing officers. If this sum be added to the 
amount of moneys above stated to be in the Treasury du- 
xing the year, the amount will stand thus: 

Amount of actual demands against the Treas- 
sury during the current year, (1837) - $70,621,228 

Actual amount of moneys in the Treasury to 
tect the demands upon it during the year 69,839,441 

Deficit - - - - $781,787 

This small defalcation, let it be borne in mind, is brought 

out by a statement based exclusively upon the statements 
and the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury. For 
the most ébvious reasons, his estimates of receipts into the 
Treasury, as well as his estimate of the probable expendi- 
ture during the remainder of the year, must be viewed as 
having been made upon the minimum basis as to receipts 
into the Treasury, and the maximum as to expenditures. 
I do not, indecd, deny that this was his duty. Me should 
always make his calculations so as to have means enough 
to meet all probable demands ; but in this case there has 
been a more powerful motive than usual to underrate the 
receipts, and to overrate the expenditures—the interest felt 
in making out a case which will justify the repeal of the 
deposite act of t836; at least so far as the fature and last 
payment to the States is concerned. But for this interest 
there can be but little doubt that he could have ascertained 
that some seventeen or eighteen millions of the existing 
charges against the Treasury might be postpone until next 
year, instead of the $25,000,000, as stated in his report ; 
perhaps even $29,000,000, or moro might have been stated 
as the probable amount of the unexpended balances at the 
close of the present year. The same remarks will apply 
to his estimate of the probable receipts into the Treasury 
during the last two quarters of tho year, T have taken his 
estimate of seven millions; but really, whether any great- 
er indulgence is given on duty bonds or those he has re- 
commended, or not, it seems to me that his estimate is 
too small. But without noticing this point further at pres- 
ent, I proceed to make a statement of the expenditures of 
the’ present year, founded also upon the facts and estimates 
of the several reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Any statement of the expenditures only answers the pur- 
pose of elucidating and verifying the statement already made 
of the actual and probable demand upon the Treasury du- 
ring the year. Such a statement will serve ouly to show 
the different items of which the charges admitted to exist 
against the Treasury consists. 

Whole amount of expenditures for the 
current year, 1837, as appears from the 
several reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, will be z a 

Viz: Amount already expended ‘or with- 
drawn from the Treasury between the 
Ist of January and the 13th of Septem- 
ber instant, and now being expended 
for the ordinary service of the current 
year, 1837 - à 

The amount drawn from the Treasury and 
paid to the States, or for which transfer 
drafts have issued and stand charged to 


$70,545,098 


24,075,239 


the States under the act of the 2d of 
June, 1836 - 
Aggregate expenditure of all descriptions 
between the Ist of January and the 11th 
of September instant - 


28,101,645 


52,176,884 


: Estimated amount of expenditure for the 


—_— ma a 


remainder of the year, or until the Ist 

of January, 1838, viz: 

For the ordinary service of the Govern- 
ment - - - 

For the payment of the 4th instalment 
due the States under the act of the 23d 
of June, 1836 - 

Total of expenditures for the current year, 

(1837,) and which will be seen to be 

equivalent to the total amount of the 

actual demands or charges against the 

‘Treasury, as already stated in another 

form - 
Diference between the expenditures, ac- 

tual and required, during the year, and 
the amount of moneys actually at the 
disposal of the Government, as before 

stated 781,787 

This, then, is a true exhibition of the ‘Treasury, and of 
its ability to meet the deraands against it during the pre- 
sent year, including the 4th instalment due the States un- 
der the act of 1836, according to the statements and esti- 
mates of the Secretary of the Treasury himself. 'The on- 
ly exception which can be taken to the statement which I 
have made, is, that the amount of $5,000,000 in the hands 
of disbursing officers, which I have stated as being at the 
disposal of the Government, and which ought to have been 
enumerated as a part of the moneys on hand to meet 
accruing expenditures, is already expended, or at all events 
cannot be made liable for any other object of public expen- 
diture, than those to meet which they were drawn fron the 
Treasury, I insist, sir, that these moneys are an actual 
subsisting fund on hand, and constitute as much a part of the 
actual and available means of the Treasury, as any other 
moneys of the same amount. It is true that amount of 
money has been drawn from the Treasury, to be expended 
upon certain specific objects; but what are those objects, 
and how do they differ from those objects which call for 
expenditures in some one or all of the remaining months 
of the year? Those objects upon which a great part of 
the nine millions, the estimated amount of expenditures 
for the last two quarters of the year is to be expended ? 
They are the same; and to make these moneys actually 
available within the year, it is only necessary to require of 
the disbursing oflicers attached to the various departments 
of the public service, to exhaust the funds already in their 
hands, before they apply to the Treasury for any new sup- 
ply. In this way we shall find that the Treasury is, and 
has for several years been, richer by five or six millions 
than in fact it has been represented to be by the Sccretary. 
I have heretofore denounced this practice of keeping out 
five or six millions in the hands of disbursing officers as a 
gross abuse, and one which calls for redress. It has only 
sprang up within the last few years, and is only one of a 
great number of similar abuses which have arisen from a 
redundant Treasury. 

In former times, some half million or a million of dol- 
lars was regarded as a large amount to be outstanding, and 
unexpended in the hands of disbursing officers. Scareely 
any contingency can arise at a time when the Government 
has so many depositories of the public moneys, situated in 
every part of the Union, thaf a greater amount than half a 
million could be required to be placed, at any one time, in 
the hands of disbursing agents or officers. It isa practice 
not only dangerous to the safety of the public fonds, but 
which gives rise to the increase of favoritism, and an ex- 


9,000,000 


9,367,214 


70,645,098 
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tension of the Government patronage connected with the 
Treasury, in a form the most corrupting, as well as injuri- 
ous to the public service. It was stated towards the close 
of the year 1835, by the newspaper organ of the Govern- 
ment, printed in this city, that the amount then in the 
hands of the disbursing officers of the Government, unex- 
pended, was about six millions of dollars. Upwards of 
five millions are stated to have been in their hands, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the Ist of May last, and a 
similar amount is admitted to have been in their hands on 
the lith of this month. In truth, sir, this has now, in 
practice, become a standing dead fund, so far as the pub- 
lic use of it is concerned. Instead of lying in the hands 
of disbursing agents, or being doposited to their credit in 
the banks from month to month and from year to year, I 
wish it brought forth and actually expended during the pre- 
sent embarrassed condition of the Treasury aad the coun- 
try. It is now contemplated that this amount, or an ave- 
kage amount, will be in the hands of disbursing agents at 
all times; and itis upon this calculation that it is contend- 
ed that this fand will add nothing to the means stated to 
be in the Treasury. I affirm that, if you will require these 
five millions to be actually expended, to the dregs, during 
the remaining quarter of the present year, it will diminish 
the estimated demands upon the ‘Treasury during that pe- 
riod by that amount. I insist, too, that this is the proper 
time to cure this evil. It has already been shown, that if 
this amount can be applied to the public service daring the 
year, besides what is not yet drawn from the Treasury, the 
fourth instalment can be safely paid to the States, without 
leaving any material deficit in the Treasury, even admit- 
ting the receipts for the two last quarters of the year to be 
no more than they are estimated by the Secretary himself. 

But it is contended by the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, [Mr. Camprerene,] that at least one 
million of the moneys in the Treasury should he reserved 
for the purposes of the mint. I say, sir, that at such a 
crisis in our fiscal affairs, it is idle longer to be deluded by 
the expectation that the country or its currency is to be 
relieved by the operations of the mint! We have had 
quite enough of such experiments already, It is said, how- 
ever, by the gentleman, that five hundred thousand dollars 
are already in the mint. In reply J say, let us un-mint it, 
then, if I may coin a word, and I am sure my coin is in 
quite as good taste as the new gold and silver coins which 
have issued lately from the mint. I say, can we not reach 
this fund by law, if necessary? Let us reduce the amount 
employed in the mint for the present, and until we shall 
have the means of carrying out the policy of recoining all 
the gold in this country, or that can be got from other 
countries. [Mr. Mencer informed Mr. Bru, that the 
amount formerly required for the use of the mint was only 
200,000 dollars.] We have only, then, (continued Mr. 
Berur, ) to bring back the operations of the mint to the 
standard which answered so well until the recent experi- 
ment commenced upon the currency. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CamMBrecene] also 
contends that we must provide the means of keeping a 
contingent fund of four or five millions always in the 
Treasury, and he reminds us that that amount was required 
to be reserved in the ‘Treasury by the deposite act of 1836. 
Does the gentleman mean to say that this fund must al- 
ways bein the Treasury? Doos he regard it in the light 
of a fixtare, which, for the honor and safety of the Treas- 
ury, is never to be removed or disturbed? Sir, for what 
purpose is a contingent fund desirable or useful, but to 
meet just such a crisis—just such an emergency as the pre- 
sent? It is the very purpose of its creation to meet unex- 
pected calls upon the Treasury—to supply unexpected de- 
ficiencies, at periods like the present. No such absurd idea 
as that which seems to have weight with the gentleman 
from New York ever entered the heads of those who re- 


commended the policy of always keeping a contingent fund 
of any amount in the Treasury. [Mr. Mercer here in- 
formed Mr. B. that the amount formerly regarded as a suf- 
ficient contingent fund was only two million.] And even 
that amount (said Mr. B.) was designed to answer demands 
upon the Treasury, when there should happen to be no 
other funds on hand. 

Tt has been argued that in any form in which the means 
of the Government can be presented, there will be a deficit, 
or an excess of the amount chargeable by law upon the 
Treasury during the year over the moneys at the disposal 
of the Government. This is true, if we include the fifteen 
millions chargeable upon the Treasury, which the Secre- 
tary himself admits may be postponed until the next year, 
(1838); but, sir, we are called here to provide the neces- 
sary means to carry on the Government and pay all de- 
mands upon its Treasury during the present year. Tt is 
not our business to anticipate the future demands upon the 
Treasury, and to provide for them, though we are provid- 
ing an ample fund for that purpose, if we postpone the col- 
lection of all the outstanding duty bonds until the next 
year. It will be the proper business of the next session of 
Congress to provide for the expenditures of the year 1838; 
and we shall then do it, after having the benefit of another 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury, in which it will 
be his duty to point out the ways and means of meeting the 
expenditures of the next year. We have enough to do 
now, to provide the means necessary to meet the expendi- 
tures for the remainder of the present year. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that we have now an estimate 
before us for an additional expenditure for the support of 
the war against the Indians in Florida of $1,600,600. If 
this was not anticipated and included in the estimates of 
the expenditures for the remainder of the year, submitted 
hy the Secretary of the Treasury in his report to the House, 
it will increase the deficit or balance of charges upon the 
Treasury during the year, over the means at the disposal of 
the Government, by that amount. But, sir, even with that 
addition, the deficit will not be serious, and will constitute 
no substantial obstruction to the payment of all demands 
upon it. A small amount of receipts into the Treasury 
during the last two quarters of the year, or if half the 
amount of the Treasury protested drafts admitted in the re- 
port of the Secretary (4,000,000) to be now in circulation 
should continue, which will no doubt be the case, there 
will still be no actual want of means in the Treasury du- 
ring the year. 

Jn the statement I have made of the condition of the Treas- 
ury, it must be remembered, I have taken the statements and 
calculations of the Secretary of the Treasury as the basis. 

But let us see what sort of a report upon the financial 
condition of the country we might have expected, and 
would probably have received, from an administration 
which was not hostile to the policy of the act of June, 
1836, and which had no interest in embarrassing the 
States, and in making the distribution act unpopular; or, 
if such an interest was felt, was too magnanimous and pa- 
triotic to be actuated by such motives. 

A truly republican and patriotic Executive, I can readily 
suppose, would have made some such statement as the fol- 
lowing: 

Whole amount chargeable by law upon the 

Treasury during the year 1837, inclusive of 

the amount due the States under the act of 

June 1836, viz: 

Balance of appropriations of 

former years remaining un- 

expended on the 1st of Janu- 

ary, 1837, - - $16,752,283 
Appropriations for the year 

1837, exclusive of the Post 

Office Department ~ 31,400,087 
—- $48,152,370 
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From’ this amount, however, may be deducted 
the. following sums, viz: ‘ 
Amount of appropriations: for 
the year 1836 and the present 
year, which will probably not 
be required during the present 
year - - - $16,500,000 
Amount of appropriations . for 
‘the years 1836 and 1837, 
“which may be withheld from 
the objects to which they 
were appropriated if Congress 
shall. consent, without any 
material injury to the. public 
service - ʻ 
Making an aggregate of 
Which being deducted from the sum stated 
as the whole amount chargeable upon the 
Treasury during the present year, will leave 
a balance of existing appropriations which 
will probably be required to be expended 
for the ordinary service ot the year (1837) 
amounting to - - $26,152,370 
Add the amount of the 4th in- 
stalinent due the States under 
act of the 23d June, 1836, 
which is yet unpaid - 


5,509,000 


$22,000,000 


9,367,214 


And the whole amount of the actualdemands 
„upon the Treasury during the current 
year will be - - - 
To supply this necessary demand upon the 
< ‘Treasury, the following means may be 
stated as at: the disposal of the Government 
-during the current year, viz: 
Balance in the Treasury on the 
Ist of January, 1837, after 
setting apart the amount due 
the States according to the act 
of 28d June, 1836 - - 
Receipts into the Treasury du- 
ring the two first quarters of 
the-current year = 
Estimated receipts during the 
two: last qurters of the cur- 
rent year ~= ~ 
The amount of the 4th instal- 
ment due the States under the 
act of 23d June, 1336, which 
was set apart on the Ist Janu- 
ary, 1837, and which has 
not yet been drawn from the 
Treasury | - - > 
The amount remaining in the 
hands of disbursing officers 
which, though drawn fromthe 
Treasury, is unexpended, and 
may fairly and perfectly be re- 
garded as at the disposal of the 
Government, and applicable 
to the service of the current 
year - - - 
Aggregate of means $44,737,406 
By this statement, it appears that there will be a surplus 
in the Treasury amounting to $9,218,822. 
The only explanations which this statement may seem 


35,519,584 


$6,690,137 


10,700,445. 


10,000,000 


9,367,214 


5,000,000 


to require relate to the estimate of receipts for the two last | For new light-houses, light-boats, &ce. my 


quarters of the year, and the proposed reduction of the ex- 
penditures. Te 

I bave estimated the receipts into the Treasury from all 
sources during the two last quarters of the present year at 
$10,000,000, or at the rate of $20,000,000 for the whole 


year. I: observe that the chairman of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means estimates the receipts for the last quar- 
ter of the year at-$4,000,000, which is only one million 
less for the quarter than the estimate I have stated. He 
gives us no estimate of the receipts for the third or current 
quarter of the year, nor does the Secretary of the Treasury 
favor us with his:estimate for the third quarter. He con- 
tents himself by stating. the probable receipt in one con- 
tingency at $9,000,000; in one other contingency, at 
$7,000,000; and in still another, at $4,500,000. The 
amount is undoubtedly contingent, but I think the estimate 
of the Secretary is too low, in any event affecting the reve- 
nue that is at all probable. But suppose, sir, that I have 
overrated the receipts for the two last quarters of the year 


“by $3,000,000, and that the expenditures have been esti- 


mated too low by an equal amount, there will still be an ex- 
cess in the ‘Treasury of $3,218,822. 

But the reduction I have proposed in the expenditures of 
the year demands a fuller explanation. It will be seen that 
I have stated the unexpended balances at the end of the 
present year at sixteen millions and a half. This is less 
than the amount remaining unexpended at the close of the 
year 1836, and it vught to be borne in mind. that most of 
the items of appropriation which remained unexpended at 
the close of last year are still outstanding, and must of ne- 
cessity, compose the principal of the fifteen’ millions which 
the Secretary admits will not be called for during the pres- 
ent year, ‘The appropriations for the present.year, appli- 
cable to a great variety of objects, ‘are unusually large and 
extravagant. In stating a much lower estimate of expen- 
ditures for the present year than that submitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, I have supposed that there might 
be a decided determination in this House, under the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the times, to insist upon a very 
considerable reduction of the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. I am sorry that the Secretary has not thought 
proper to make a more detailed statement to the House 
than he has done upon the subject of the unexpended bal- 
ances of existing appropriations, that we might speak and 
act upon this subject with greater certainty. I beg leave, 
however, to submit a statement of appropriations for the 
present year to a great many objects, amounting in the 
whole to a much larger sum than I have stated in the gen- 
eral estimate I have just presented ; which, in my opinion, 
may be properly dispensed with during the present year, 
either in whole or in part, and which, I venture to say, do 
not constitute any material proportion of the fifteen mil- 
lions which the Secretary supposes may be safely postponed 
till the next year. 


For public buildings in the city of Washington $357,000 
For various additions and improvements con- 
nected with the mint - - - 202,500 
For surveys of public lands - - - > 147,500 
For national armories - a= - 360,000 
For the armament of fortifications .. - - 200,000 
For arsenals = - - - 873,000 
For constructing new wall, &c., at Harper’s 
Ferry - - - - - 53,000 
For arming and equipping the militia - 100,000 
For ordnance and ordnance stores - - 72,000 
For improvement of navy yards ~ - 538,550 
For building two sloops of war - - 280,000 
For six vessels of war, &c. - - 400,000 
For construction and repair of certain roads - 462,496 
For removal of obstructions in and at the mouths 
of certain rivers, harbors, &e. i” - 1,912,188 
921,000 
Aggregate amount - - ~ $6,376,734 


I have made out this statement of the principal items of 
the appropriations for the present year, which caught my 
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eyein running hastily over them, and which appeared to me 
might be retrenched with the least injury to the public 
interest. The sum might be easily swelled, by the addition 
of various other appropriations of a similar character, to 
cight or nine millions. [Mr. B. was here reminded, by 
gentlemen sitting near him, of the exploring expedition, 
the new custom-houses, &c.] I am aware that I have 
omitted in the statement I have presented a large number 
of appropriations equally extravagant and uncalled for. 
But to illustrate the general character of these appropria- 
tions, I would call the attention of the committee to the 
fact, that although we have been repeatedly informed from 
the proper department of the Government that light-houses 
had been multiplied beyond any actual necessity upon our 
Lake and Atlantic coasts, yet we find nearly a million ap- 
propriated to new ones during the present year. Except the 
improvements of this nature projected in the entrance to 
the harbor of New York, I venture to assert, that scarcely 
one of the numerous new light-houses embraced in the last 
light-house bill is of any real importance. The members 
of the late Congress will sustain me in the statement that 
the appropriations for the present year were enlarged to a 
most unusual and extravagant amount, for the purpose of 
exhausting the surplus which it was supposed might accu- 
mulate in the Treasury during the present year; and I ap- 
peal to the House, whether there is not now an ample pre- 
text, in the reduced state of the finances of the country, to 
repeal at Icust so much as appears evidently excessive and 
extravagant, 

I feel very sensibly, Mr. Chairman, the advantages which 
the gentlemen connected with the Administration may have 
in the argument upon this point. J neither know, nor have 
I the means of knowing, so long as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall delay his report upon the subject, what 
portion of the appropriations I have alluded to for the pre- 
sent year have already been expended; and what portion 
hesides may be required to fulfil contracts or engagements, 
which are binding upon the Government. I submitted a 
resolution at an early day of the session, with a view to 
get information from the Treasury on this point. I am 
aware that it may be in the power of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to rise in his place, and 
declare that the whole or the greater part of the sums I 
propose to retrench are already bound by contract; but I 
can remind the gentleman that if he shall do so, he will 
find some obstacles in his path likewise. He informed us 
the other day, that the unexpected appropriations in the 
month of March last, of the present year, were twenty- 
eight or nine millions. We all must remember well that 
in the month of April following, the pressure ìn the money 
market had already increased to such an extent as to shake, 
in some degree, the general credit of the country ; some of 
the largest failures bad already taken place in New Or- 
leans, and one at least in New York. What followed in 
May, June, and July, I forbear to rehearse. We know, 
however, that in these months there was a general 
wreck of commerce and bank credit. Can it be possible 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, and the other depart- 
ments of the Government, under the existing state of the 
country, and of its financial condition and prospects, did 
fecl it to be their duty to hasten the expenditure of the ex- 
travagant appropriations for the year—to expedite and pre- 
cipitate contracts and engagements ; that three thousand 
superintendents of public works, engineers, and other agents 
engaged in the expenditure of the public moneys, were in- 
instructed to make immediate engagements to the extent of 
the moneys appropriated ? 

At such a crisis can it be possible that any of the heads 
of the Exeeutive Departments could have been so regard- 
less of the true interest and condition of the country as to 
have-encouraged, or even permitted, any new contracts or 
engagements, after it became at least doubtful whether the 


banks which held so large a portion of the public funds 
might not prove wholly insolvent, or, at all events, be so 
crippled in their means as to afford no certain prospect of 
being able to pay their debts to the Government? Yet, sir, 
unless this reckless and indefensible course has been pur- 
sued by the Government, there are no considerable engage- 
ments existingefor the expenditure of the appropriations of 
the present year, except for indispensable objects connected 
with the support of Government and the maintenance of 
the army and navy. 


But we shall see how this is, I hope, 


in due time. We know one thing, that a wise and provi- 


dent administration, under the circumstances of the coun- 
try, and after the true Complexion of the crisis was devel- 


oped last spring, would have permitted no engagement for 


the expenditure of money, except for indispensable objects. 


But, whatever may be the amount or nature of existing en- 


gagements, I trust the sum of five millions and a half may, 
and I believe will, still be found free from any such imped- 
iment, and that we may retrench at least that amount of 
the appropriations for the present year. 


I have now presented such a statement, founded upon 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, as I think will 
be seen to be in strict accordance with the facts therein 
stated. Ihave also exhibited a statement of the condition 
of the Treasury, based upon my own estimates, both of the 
probable receipts and expenditures for the two last quar- 
ters of the year, which varies materially from the views of 
the Sceretary of the Treasury. The explanations I have 
given of the different conclusions to which I have arrived, 
I hope will be regarded as at least deserving the attention 
of the House. But before I proceed to notice, a little more 
in detail, what I consider the most material questions con~ 
nected with this bill, and to which I have more than once 
alluded already, it is proper that I should notice the state- 
ment presented by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and I will remark, in the outset, that, how- 
ever widely his statement may at first view appear to differ 
from the one presented by me upon the basis of the Secre- 
tary’s report, there will, upon examination, be found to be 
but little substantial difference, so far as regards the actual 
means in the Treasury. 

According to the statement of that gentleman (Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] there will be in the Treasury on the Ist Octo- 
ber next the following means, viz: 


Specie, - - - $1,500,000 
Balance undrawn in the deposite 
banks, - - - 5,000,000 


Instalment due from U. S. Bank, 1,500,000 
Aggregate, according to estimate of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, - - - - 
Add the amount admitted to be in the deposite 
banks, which has been drawn opon, but 
which is not paid, and does not constitute 
a specific fund for the payment of the 
drafts, - - = = x 
And it will appear that the actual amount of 
means in the Treasury on the Ist of Oc- 
tober will be - - = = 
Deduct the amount of the first instalment 
due from the U. S. Bank, which itis sup- 
posed will be paid in protested Treasury 
drafts, and may therefore be unavailable, 
And the aggregate of available means in the 
Treasury on the Ist October will appear 
tobe - - - - - 11,000,000 
The receipts into the Treasury, estimated 
for the last quarter of the year by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, will be - - - 
Making an aggregate of means in the Treas- 
ury to meet the demands upon it during 


$8,000,000 


4,500,000 


12,500,000 


1,500,000 


4,000,000 
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the last quarter ofthe current year, amount- 
“ing to - - - 
Add the means in the hands of disbursing 
officers, and which may be-applied to the 
public service’ during’ the last quarter of 
the year, es - - 5,000,000 
And the aggregate of means already at the” 
‘disposal, of the Government during the 
-same period, will be - - - 
The expenditures of the last quarter of the 
year, exclusive of the amount obtained from 
the mint, the amount required to take up pro- 
tested drafts and contingent fund, according 
to the statement of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, are-as follows, viz: ` 
For the ordinary service of the last quarter 
of the current year; (1837,) $9,000,000 
For the support of the Florida war, 1,600,000 
Aggregate, - $10,600, 000 
Add amount of fourth instal- 
ment due the States under act 
of 23d June, 1836, - 


15,000,000 


20,000,000 


9,367,214 
Real aggregate, - - 
Showing a surplus of means at the disposal 

‘of the Government during the last quarter 

of the current year, amounting to - 32,786 

Some explanation: may be necessary to be given of the 
alterations I have made in the estimate submitted by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, in rela- 
tion to the amount on deposite in the deposite banks, and 
which has been drawn upon by drafts from the Treasury. 
The honorable gentleman from New York thinks that this 
money, amounting to about four millions and a half, should 
no longer be accounted a part of the means in the Treas- 
wy. J affirm that they are as much means as they were 
before they were drawn upon. If they had been paid out 
to the drafts which were drawn upon them, his view would 
certainly be correct; but, because drafts had been drawn 
upon these funds, which have been protested and are now 
in circulation, it by no means follows that these moneys 
cease to be a part of the means of the Treasury, They 
may bé paid out to other drafts, or arranged so as to pay 
that amount to other creditors of the Government, while 
the drafts originally drawn upon them are gradually ab- 
sorbed in payment of duties and for public lands, or taken 
up at the Treasury, 

I have omitted to notice, in the version I have given of 
the statement of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the fact that he sets dawn the whole amount in 
the banks, except what appears to be regarded in the light 
of special deposites, in specie as unavailable funds; and he 
contends that the available fund actually on hand on the Ist 
of October will be only 2,000,000! With what propriety 
or consistency can the gentleman insist upon such a state- 
ment as being correct? When did all the moneys in the 
deposite banks cease to be available? Since the 15th of 
August, it appears that the amount deposited in the banks 
has been diminished some three or four millions. Does 
not the gentleman know that in many, if not in every 
quarter of the country, these funds in the banks are made 
available? They are this day as available as they have 
been within the last three or four months. The notes of 
the deposite banks have actually been received by a class 
of the public creditors at par, in some sections of the Union, 
and the drafts of the Government upon these banks have 
been notoriously sought after. How, then, can the gentle- 
man state such fuhd. as unavailable? Itis only unavail- 
able to answer the purpose of argument here, and to lead 
Congress into the measures Proposed by the Government. 
If the States shall be tendered drafts upon the balances re- 


19,967,214 


2 


maining in the hands of the:deposite banks in payment of 
the fourth instalment due the States under the act of 1836, 
and they shall refuse to receive them, then; with some 
color of propriety, these funds may be stated to be unavail- 
ble; but not till they shall be brought to some such test can 
they be regarded as unavailable. ` 

I have now, sir, shown that, taking the statements of the 
several reports of the Secretary of the Treasury as correct, 
if the funds lying dead in the hands of disbursing officers 
be brought forth and applied in aid of the expenditures of 
the last quarter of the year, as they should be, the fourth 
instalment due the States can be paid, with all other actual 
demands against the Treasury during the year, and not 
scarcely more than a nominal deficit; but if, as has always 
beén the case ‘heretofore, a portion of the actual demands 
upon the Treasury shall not be presented for payment at 
the depositories of the public money within the year, there 
will be a surplus, in fact, still left in the Treasury at the 
end of the year. 

I have also, as I believe shown that, regarding the esti- 
mate of the chairman of the Conimittee of Ways and Means 
as correct, if we are permitted toemploy the amount in the 
hands of disbursing officers, the Treasury will still be able 
to meet all demands upon it, including the fourth instal- 
ment due the States, and leave a small surplus in the 
Treasury. But these several results are not only denied, 
but it is contended by those who have the direction’ of the 
public Treasury that even the passage of this bill, and 
therehy relieving of the Treasury from a charge amounting 
to $9,367,214, will not supply a sufficient fund for the 
expenditures of the remainder of the present year. A bill 
is brought into the House, and there appears to be a great 
probability that it will pass, authorizing the issue of 
12,000,000 of Treasury notes! And how will the fund 
of the Treasury stand then, according to the showing of the 
officer at the head of the Treasury himself? i 
The deficiency in the means of the Treasury, 

after paying all demands upon it during the 

current year, (1837,) including the fourth 

instalment due the States, is stated in the 

report of the Secretary at the sum only of $5,876,565 
If the bill now under consideration shall pass, 

it will relieve the Treasury of a charge du- ° 

ring the year amounting to $9,367,214, 

which will leave, instead of a deficit, an ac- 

tual surplus in the Treasury amounting to 
If the bill authorizing the issue of Treasury 
` Notes to the amount of 12,000,000 shall 

pass, it will swell the surplus means in the 

Treasury to the sum of -~ - - 
If to this we further add the means in the 

hands of disbursing officers, the aggregate 

surplus in the Treasury will then be - 20,490,649 

The measures proposed by the Government, if sanctioned 
by this House, will lead to this result. Instead of an em- 
barrassed Treasury, we shall find the Government again in 
the possession of a surplus of twenty millions in the Treas- 
ury! Where, then, the necessity of withholding from the 
States the sum which was provided and set apart by past 
laws for the States? Is it desirable to keep up a surplus 
in the Treasury? Is it desirable that the Administration 
shall be encouraged by the possession of ample means still 
to go forward in their ruinous experiments? If we look, 
as we have a right—as it is proper we should look—to the 
source from whence this measure comes, we shall find 
ample reason to distrust the intention of those who sup- 
port it, or the soundness of the arguments by which they 
attempt to prove the necessity of it. The propésition to 
postpone, or rather to repeal, the deposite act: of. 1836, 
comes from a source which was originally and: eminently 
hostile to that law; which has never ceased to make war 
upon it, and all those of the opposition who favored its 


3,490,649 


15,490,649 
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passage, ever: since. One gyeat aim of their policy, from 
that time to:the present, has been to thwart its operation, 
and to make it odious with the people. -The notorious and 
fatal specie circular. was conceived in a spirit of hostility 
to the-deposite act of. 1836; and I am firmly persuaded 
that:most of- the evil which has since befallen the country 
may be traced to the.manner in which the Secretary of the 
Treasury executed the provisions of the law. In his zeal 
to make it be felt rather asa curse than a blessing, he con- 
tributed.to bring upon the country the curse of a depreci- 
ated currency. We ought to remember that it is the same 
party which now brings forward this proposition, which, 
before the deposite act became a law, preferred to vest the 
surplus moneys in the Treasury in State stocks, in rail- 
roads to carry the mail, in fortifications that never would 
be necessary for the defence of the country, in useful pub- 
lic works, and in works of no use, rather than see it dis- 
tributed among the States. Ought we to place much con- 
fidence in the:arguments or representations coming from a 
quarter sò partial, ‘and unyielding in opposition to the 
original act which is now-sought to be repealed? 

Some of the gentlemen who supported the act of 1836, 
when it was known that there wasa large surplus in the 
Treasury, as a choice of evils between the extravagant 
expenditures which they foresaw would be the certain 
consequences of its remaining in the Treasury, and the 
distribution among the States, seem to be under the im- 
pression that they are under some obligation of principle, 
now that it seems to be-doubtful whether there are moneys 
‘enough: in the Treasury to meet all the demands upon it, 
to vote in favor of the repeal of it. I warn those gentle- 
men not. to be too easily persuaded that they take the right 
view of the subject. A little reflection will satisfy then 
that principle is now altogether against the present bill. 
Those gentlemen are not now the same frec agents in regard 


to this subject that they were before the act of 1836 was 


passed, Anotherand quite as important a principle stands 
in the way of their support of this bill as that which de- 
termined them to support the, act of 1836; and in one 
view of the subject the principle is the same, as I will pres- 
ently show, ` 

T'he question now is, whether the States have not ac- 
quired rights under the act of 1836, which it is not compe- 
tent for Congress to annul or defeat without their consent. 
It is a question of power and of right in the General Gov- 
ernment whether, after the States have accepted the terms 
of the deposite act; after: many of them have anticipated 
the funds which they expected to receive in payment of the 
fourth instalment, and made other important arrangements 
connected with their financial interests.and condition, they 
will not have just cause to complain. of a breach of faith, 
if this Government shall now proceed to abrogate the com- 
pact by legislative action merely, and without any commu- 
nication with the States. I call upon those gentlemen es- 
pecially, who hold to what is called the State rights party, 
to gay upon what grounds they can support the bill under 
consideration? . Will it not be a usurpation, a clear as- 
sumption of -power on our part, and an insulting disregard 
of the State sovereignties, if, after deluding them with 
promises’ of these funds upon certain conditions, which 
have been acceded to by the States, we should claim the 
power to postpone the execution of the compact, or to annul 
the whole proceeding unconditionally, without reference 
to their wishes or interests, and even without consulting 
them 1 f 

But, sir, we have the same grand object, inviting’ us to 
reject this bill, which operated with many gentlemen in 
giving their suppert to the deposite act of 1836. The ques- 
tion is now, as then, whether we shall set about curtailing 
the extravagance and profligacy of the Government in its 
expenditures. We have tried every other plan—every 
other-oceasion, in vain. If we would prove ourselves what 

Vou. XIV,—~42 


we profess to be—if we be ourselves in earnest-—if we are 
seriously the advocates of retrenchment and reform, we can 
never hope, in our time a more propitious. season to make 
one more bold and determined effort. ‘««Now’s the day, 
and now’s the hour.” . If we suffer ourselves to be deluded 
by the arguments and the devices of the advocates of pow- 
er, and shall let this opportunity pass, we need never hope 
again. There is only one expedient left, and that is, to ` 
withhold the supplies; stop the money; keep the Treasury 
drained and low; cut off the means; and. I engage that 
the expenditures, for once, shall be reduced to the actual 
wants of the Government. . I call upon the experienced 
of the House—the observation of them, and there are 
some who have had seats here for more than twenty years— 
to say, if any time could be so fit, or promise equal suc- 
cess, in effecting this great ebject, as the present. I repeat, 
if the means are not supplied, the expenditures must 
cease. But how are we to account for the course of the 
Executive? ' 

The Secretary has taunted us with our extravagance; 
he has told us to our teeth, in his report, that the appropri- 
ations of the present year exceeded the amount he recorn- 
mended by five or six millions; but how is it that we hear 
not one word from that high officer upon the subject of re- 
trenching those appropriations, and: thereby relieving the 
Treasury to that amount? How does it happen that we 
have no estimate laid before us of that nature? So far 
from it, that we cannot even draw from him, by order, in 
the shape of a resolution of this House, any statement up- 
on this subject. Are we not bound to conclude, from the 
course of the administration upon this subject, that the 
determination still to sustain the late extravagance and 
profligacy, as a-means at once of patronage and power, is 
inflexible? Bat what becomes of the professions of the 
President upon this point? In his late message he repeat- 
edly adverts to the virtues of economy in the expenditures 
of the Government—the necessity of reducing the revenues 
to the actual wants of the Government; yet we do not 
hear of the first step taken by his supporters in the House 
to carry out his views upon this subject; but, instead of re- 
trenchment, the ery is still for more money. Are we des- 
tined forever to be imposed upon and deluded by hollow 
professions—by promises of reform and retrenchment, 
which are ever to be repeated, and as often broken? Are 
we to have under this administration, as under the late 
one, the constant avowal of the sternest republican. prin- 
ciples, but in practice the grossest infraction of every max- 
im of a free Government? 

Is it in this respect that the President intends to imitate ` 
and walk in the footsteps of his distinguished predecessor? 
Has he not already insulted us, by telling us that the late 
trouble and ruinous revulsion in trade, and the prostration 
of every interest connected with it, were the result, in a 
great degree, of much extravagance? Have we not seen 
the Chief Magistrate of this Republic condescending to 
rebuke and insult the inhabitants of the large cities’ for 
their extravagance, and the luxurious imdulgence which 
the Government has set the example in all the modes of 
extravagance known in the practice of any Government, 
and is itself, at this moment, the greatest prodigal in the 
land? Witness the prodigal waste of money upon every 
branch of the public service, upon the public works in every 
quarter of the Union, and especially in this city, and under 
the eye of the President himself. I say shall this be en- 
dured, that such charge shall come from the same source 
which requires us to repeal the deposite law, because it is 
said there are no means in the Treasury? which asks us 
also to give them the power to issue a Government paper 
to pay the charges upon the Treasury, and yet never hints 
at any plan of retrenchment and reform? I repeat, shall 
we never be exempt from the mockery of a constant profes~ 
sion of the principles of economy and reform, andsthe uni- 
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. form: disregard. of both in the actual.administration of -the 
Government? : : de sooth 

Mr. Chairman, the only. consolation I have felt in the 
survey. of the. wide-spread mishaps which have grown out 
of the late mal-administration of public affairs, particularly 
in relation. to the currency and finances of the country— 
the individual. depression and suffering—the public loss of 
character: the only solace I could take to myself in being 
ealled:at: this. unfriendly. season of the year to this seat of 
national legislation was, that perchance a favorable oppor- 
tunity had presented itself~a most propitious conjuncture 
in. our, affairs had arisen, for one further effort to bring 
back the Government. to that real ‘republican. track” 
which was promised us with so.much seeming sincerity in 
1829, and which the country at this time, and all the best 
and. dearest interests connected with it, so imperiously de- 
mands.. Our. expenditures have move than doubled since 
that. period. Iam not so impracticable as to ask that we 
should be brought back to the standard of the expenditures 
of the administration of the distinguished and venerable 
gentleman who sits over the way, (Mr. Anaws.] The 
average annual expenditures during his administration, 
exclusive of the public debt, was $13,500,000. I admit 
a necessity for some enlargement beyond that standard. 
Our country has grown in population and resources 
greatly since that period, and I would be content if we 
could retrace our steps only so far as to adopt the standard, 
of 1833 and 1834. ‘Then, sir, our expenditures did not 
exceed 17 or $18,000,000. annually... But what hope is 
there that even this moderate reform can be accomplished, 
when we seem determined to grant the Government all the 
money they ask, and not to retrench one cent of the ex- 
penditures of the present. year, though they are expected 
to be upwards of $33,000,000! | 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I shall say, that I look 
upon the decision of this House upon the present bill with 
deep interest and powerful anxiety—not so much by rea- 
son of the interest or the profit the States have at stake in 
the question, but because I shall regard the vote of this 
House as decisive of the course of the Government, and 
of the course of purity and economy in its administration. 
Jf this manner of compelling the Government to curtail its 
extravagance by refusing the means of its indulgence, and 
by acting upon the maxim that an impoverished Treasury 
is better than one overflowing with means, be net resorted 
to, I shall. despair of success in any less favorable con- 
juncture. : 

Mr. PICKENS said he had not risen to make a speech ; 
he was not prepared for that ; but merely to touch upon the 
general grounds that would govern him in the course he 
would pursue in relation to the bill under consideration, 
He would here take the liberty of saying that we had a com- 
mentator upon the report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the chairman from the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
now we had another explanation of it by the gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. McKia;} and, notwithstanding all this, it 
was still as bungling and confused a document as he had ever 
been called upon to analyze. Ono of these gentlemen had 
made the sum that would be in the Treasury on the Ist 
October, something under $2,000,000, and the other had 

made it $2,000,000. Mr. P. would recommend to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brut] that, while engaged 
in the-subject of reform, he should propose a reasonable ap- 
propriation, under the direction of some fit and suitable 
person, so that, during the recess between this and the reg- 
ular session, the Secretary might be taught both arithmetic 
and grammar. . This might be sound economy ; for it might 
save the time and trouble of this House in the discussion 
of points which we now witness for want of clearness and 
distinctness. With all the conflicts upon these points, Mr. 
P. was strongly impressed with a conviction that the Treas- 
ury would be embarrassed, whether from mismanagement 


and extravagance, or the pressure of the times, or from all, 
he would not now say. He (Mr.-P.) had no idea of now 
distributing $9,367,214 amongst the States, only that the 
tax-paying people of this country should he called on to 
pay back again that amount to supply the demands of the 
Government. | He was not for incurring a‘debt merely to 
distribute money amongst those -who would. receive two- 
thirds of the amount, and not pay one-third in. raising it. 
ie would not go hefore his constituents and tell them that 
he had involved them in a debt merely that other and more 
powerful sections might lay the taxes by which it was to 
be redeemed. Besides, Mr. P. contended that we must 
look at all the different measures proposed under the pres- 
ent embarrassed state of our affairs as one system, and not 
separately. He felt disposed to relieve, as far as this Gov- 
ernment could legally do, that enterprising and meritorious 
class of citizens engaged in the foreign importations of the 
country, They deserved our sympathy, our aid, and fos- 
tering care. We had a bill before us proposing indulgence 
and extension of credits on their bonds. The Senate had 
passed one extending the time for nine months, and also 
for the same credits on all bonds for a year after the Ist of 
October next. Mr. P. was in favor of the very longest 
time possible, and, with. that view, he wished the T'reasury 
relieved from the immediate demands that would be had 
against it by the payment of this fourth instalment. If it 
were disembarrassed from this demand for the present, it 
would enable us, without difficulty, to extend the custom- 
house bonds. Let not those who desire relief to importing 
merchants embarrass the Treasury by too many demands 
upon it, i 

Mr. P. also expressed himself in favor of a small amount 
of Treasury notes, only under very restricted limitations, 
their only qualities being their receivability in public dues. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BELL] had enumera- 
ted a number of appropriations which were extravagant 
and useless, and which ought to be dispensed.with. Mr. 
P. agreed with him entirely on that point, and would here 
say, that, if the gentleman would bring in a bill, enumer- 
ating the useless atid extravagant objects, and calling for a 
reduction and withholding of those appropriations, he would 
go with him heart and hand, and would move that the pres- 
ent bill be laid aside until the gentleman would have a fair 
opportunity to pass his retrenchment bill.. He never had 
voted for these objects, and never would. But the gentle- 
man well knew that no such bill would ever receive the 
sanction of this committee. A majority here were for ex- 
travagant appropriations, and would at any time expend 
money for any thing that the wit of man might propose, 
even if they incurred a debt, and then distribute the 
| $9,367,200 besides, and wring the last cent from the pros 
| ductive industry of this country, for no other object than to 

divide the preceeds amongst their constituents. | Many 
came here good opposition reform men, and continued to 
be so in words, for the first of the session, but in the last 
ten days, when it comes to voting appropriations, the gen- 
tleman would find them true to their interests, and voting 
millions upon millions, with refurm upon their lips and cx- 
travagance in their hearts. i 

[Here Mr. Berr inquired if Mr. P. meant to include 
him. - Mr. P. said, not at all; be meant the national re- 
publican party, from the middle and northern sections of 
this confederacy.] 

Mr. P. was afraid the majority here would not only take 
the $9,367,200, but pass the extravagant appropriations 
again and again, and incur a debt too of $20,000,000 with- 
out the slightest regret; and to effect their purposes, when 
objects of expenditure were exhausted, they would do as 
they had done before, propose to tack on to a bill contain- 
ing large appropriations, a bill locating ‘marine hospitals” 
on the rivers and creeks of the far West, even beyond the 
settled country, where it would be difficult to fill them with 
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inmates, unless they were to collect the bears and wolves of 
the forest for that purpose. Thisis what the majority have 
done and will do here. -The Secretary of the Treasury 
last year estimated thë wants of the year'at $27,000,000, 
which was about 810,000,000 more than he ought to have 
asked, and yet what was_the remarkable spectacle that this 
House exhibited." We'not only voted the $27,000,000, 
but $33,000,000 ; about $6,060,000 more than éven an 
extravagant administration asked for. This.is your econ- 
omy and reform. Mr. P. desired to hold back the fourth 
instalment, so as to induce gentlemen to retrench in ex- 
penditures, under the hopes that they will get the fourth 
instalment divided hereafter, if they will reduce the demands 
upon the Treasury. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bett,] Mr. P. 
continued, has maintained that the deposite act wasa con- 
tract binding upon this Government; and, by consequence, 
that we were bound to make the distribution whether we 
wanted it or not. Mr. P. said he could not thus view that 
act.. He looked upon it as a deposite act, and not a dis- 
tribution act, creating the States of this Union, for the time 
and for a particular purpose, branches of the Treasury of 
the General Government. This was the legitimate and 
only constitutional object of that act. We have no right, 
under the specific objects for which we can appropriate 
money under the constitution, to give it to the States. Mr. 
P. then read the clause in the act regulating the deposites 
and the conditions as follows: 

Sec, 13. And be it further enacted, That the money 
which shall be in the Treasury of the United States on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
reserving the sum of five millions of dollars, shall be de- 
posited with the. several States, in proportion to their re- 
spective representation in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, as shall by law authorize 
. their Treasurers or other competent authorities to receive 
the same on the ternis hereinafter specified. And the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall deliver the same to such Treas- 
urer, or other competent authorities, on receiving certifi- 
cates of deposite therefor, signed by such competent au- 
thorities, in such form as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary aforesaid, which certificate shall express the usual and 
legal obligations, and pledge the faith of the State for the 
safe-keeping and repayment thereof, and shall pledge the 
faith of the States receiving the same to pay the said moneys, 
and every part thereof, from time to time, whenever the 
same shall be-required by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of defraying any wants of the public Treas- 
ury beyond the amount of the five millions aforesaid: Pro- 
vided, That if any State declines to receive its proportion 
of the surplus aforesaid, on the terms before named, the 
same shall be deposited with the other States agreeing to 
accept the same on deposite, ia the proportion aforesaid : 
And provided, further, That when said money, or any part 
thereof, shall he wanted by the said Secretary to meet ap- 
propriations by law, the same shall be called for in ratable 
proportions within one year, as nearly and conveniently 
as may be, from the different States with which the same 
is deposited, and shall not be called for in sums exceeding 
ten thousand dollars, from any one State, in any one month, 
without previous notice of thirty days for every additional 
sum of twenty thousand dollars which may at any time be 
required, ` 

He then argued at length to show that it did not partake 
of the nature of a contract, but a: mere regulation of the 
surplus that might be in the Treasury, so intended, and 
bearing that intent upon its face. The title of the act was: 
** A hill to regulate the deposites of the public money.” 

He was at a loss to conceive how this could be called a 
contract, which was intended as a direction to the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury. There was no specific sum named 
to be delivered, and, if a contract, from its face, no specifie 


sum could be recovered. The gentleman had said that it 

was a contract stipulating the sum forthe use and benefit 

of the States. ‘There was no stipulation of the kind even 

named in the act. The words use and benefit did not oc- 

cur. It was a branch of the Treasury which the States 

might control and dispose of at their own risk and respon- 

sibility. The only security required was their faith. The. 
limitations in the act were limitations upon the Secretary 

of the Treasury, not to draw back any sums, except In a 

certain way, and under certain restrictions, but there was 

no limitation imposed by that act over Congress. Congress 

might call immediately for the whole amcunt. by any ap- 

propriations they might make, but the Secretary could not; 

it limited him, but not Congress. Suppose we had been 

visited with foreign invasion, do you suppose that we could 

not then withhold the fourth instalment, because we were 

bound by contract to pay it over? As well might it be 

said that the law regulating the Treasurer, and giving him 

funds under certain conditions, was a contract, and we 

were bound to give him the funds, whether in the Treasury 

or not. We had something of a contract with the United 

States Bank, created in 1816, by which we were bound to 

deposite the surplus with that institution, under certain 

conditions. Those deposites were seized and removed in 
defiance of a plain contract, and yet the gentieman, with 
his friends, I believe, sustained that withdrawal of the 
funds. And we are now to be told that we must pay over 
the fourth instalment, under a contract, even though there 
be no surplus funds. How absurd must our position he, 

to say that we must now, under contract, make this de- 
posite, when by that contract, if contract it be, it can be 
immediately recalled for appropriations, and which even 
the Secretary of tho Treasury is authorized to recall in 
different sums if needed for any appropriations made by 
law. This seems to be any thing but financial wisdom. 

If this had been a contract he (Mr. P.) never would have 
voted for it. He.was not for an entire postponement, but 
for disenbarrassing the Treasury at present, and enforcing 
future economy, so as to make the deposite or division 
hereafter. It was not the time for the South to run the 
risk of incurring a debt merely to distribute a few thou- 
sand dollars, while others would get millions. If it bea 
contract, show the bond, and he would comply, although 
it might take not only the ‘* pound of flesh,” but blood 
| too. 

Mr. McKAY, of North Carolina, contended, in reply 
to Mr. Bert, that there had been no change in the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government during the last year, 
but it was the extraordinary expenditures of the year which 
made the great difference. He agreed that.in these there 
had been much extravagance, and he had voted against 
them all. Of many of these appropriations he would re- 
mark not one dollar had yet been expended. He then en- 
tered into some estimates, and read voluminous data, fur- 
nished him, he said, by the Secretary of the ‘Preasury him- 
self, in his own handwriting, to show the truth of his as- 
sertion as to the expenditures of the year. Among the ex- 
traordinary appropriations for the year, he named the 
amount of $5,000,000 to carry into effect the Cherokee 
treaty. f i ‘ 

Mr. BELL remarked that that did not enter into this 
estimate, as it was an appropriation of 1836, and just about 
so much as this error in his calculations made would reduce 
his (Mr. McKar’s) estimate to his own, (Mr. Beuv’s. ) 
There had been no extraordinary expenses or subjects of 
expenditure in 1837. ; 

Mr. McKAY reasserted that his minut 
Secretary’s own hand. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose, and said that there were 
other items of a similar character omitted by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, which would make up the sum he 
had named. 


es were from the 
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<Mr. McKAY then remarked that the gentleman would 
have -an. opportunity at. the next’ session of Congress: to 
bring forward his plans of reform, as the Secretary had al- 
ready postponed the expenditure of $15,000,000: appro- 
priated by the last: Congress-till after the first of January 
next. He-then took similar ground to that maintained by 
Mr. Prowens;:as to the création of a-debt, as- the necessary 
tonsequence. of permitting the deposite act of 1836 to go 
into farther operation. : 

‘Mr. ROBERTSON, of Virginia, said he had but a 
word or two to say on the subject. In any view he could 
take of it, he was impressed with the-belief that no legisla- 
tion was necessary or proper, The administration seemed to 
have actually fallen into a-panic—he hoped a groundless 
one; but in any event, this. bill could afford no relief. » If, 
as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, BELL] had contend- 
ed, there were. ample funds to meet all neccesary charges, 
including the fourth instalment due the States, that instal- 
ment ought to be paid. If, on the contrary, the Treasury 
was bankrupt, as the statements of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means would seem to prove, no 
act of Congress was required to forbid the payment. 

But, unimportant as the measure was in his judgment, 
he would vote for it if the chairman could show him il 
could be adopted without directly violating the faith of the 
Government. He entirely dissented from the opinion ex- 
pressed by his friend from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens] 
‘that we had entered into no obligatory contract. It was 
true there was no contract which could be enforced by law. 
‘But that might be said of every engagement into which the 
United States might enter; and indeed of many of the 
highest obligations imposed upon us as members of society 5 
they were equally beyond the reach of law, yet on that very 
account, the more scrupulously regarded by all honorable 
men. The offer made by the General Government and 
‘accepted by the States, amounted substantially to a com- 
pact binding in honor on both parties. . The only question 
was, what was its true meaning? Ft was a mistake to say 
that the deposite act disposed of whatever surplus might be 
on hand on the respective quarter days appointed for ma- 

“king the transfer. It declared, in unequivocal terms, that 
‘the amount which should be in the Treasury on the first 
day of January, 1837, after deducting $5,000,000, should 
be deposited with the States, provided they should agree 
‘to take it on the terms proposed. The sum thus to be as- 
certained was to be transferred in four equal instalments ; 
and the transfer itself was to be postponed, not with the 
intention or expectation of reducing the sum, but solely 
for the relicf of the banks in which the public money was 
kept. The General Government, he admitted, had re- 
served the right to recall the whole or any part which 
the public necessities might require. But it was to be 
called for in ratable proportions ; and, where more than a 
given sum should ‘be wanted, upon definite notice. He 


inclined to think we had no right to. demand any part, un-- 
til we should first have deposited the whole amount; cer-: 


tainly no right to withhold or exact it in larger sums or at 
shorter periods than the act preserihed. So soon as the, 
whole should be deposited, the Secretary might proceed to 
bring back into the Treasury in the manner provided by 
‘law whatever sum might be wanted; and to the extent al 
least of the fourth instalment, the States would be in a 
condition promptly to replace it. 

Bot: there were no funds wherewith to make the depos- 
ite. He did not consider the condition of the Treasury 
quite so desperate as it had been represented. He should 
go into no estimates at that late hour; the luminous state- 
ments presented by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bert] and others, rendered it unnecessary. Supposing 
these, however, to be erroneous, and that the accruing rev- 
enue, with the large sums now due for duties and from the 
Bank of the United States, should prove insufficient, still, 
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under the prevailing system, the Treasury was possessed 
of abundant: means, not only to pay all its debts, but to 
supply a currency for the whole Union. Its resources 
seeined absolutely inexhaustible ; and, strange to say, sir, 
(said Mr, R.,) these inexhaustible resources consisted in 
its unavailable funds. If he understood the course of thé 
Treasury, it was this: Drafts were drawn on banks hav- 
ing no available funds of the Government; these drafts 
were protested or dishonored ofcourse; and then, being 
receivable at the Treasury, readily sold at an advance of 
six or seven per cent. The unavailable funds still remain- 
ing unpaid, these drafts, it was evident, might be repeat- 
ed, and would continue to sell or circulate at or above par, 
so long as immense sums should be due or accruing to the 
Government on account of duties, sales of public lands, or 
otherwise. The States, no doubt, would willingly take 
them. He did not desire to be understood as inviting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to continue a practice which ap- 
peared to him manifestly illegal; but if that practice could 
be justified, there was no excuse, on the ground of defici- 
ent means, for withholding the fourth instalment, or any 
other just demand existing against the Government. 

On motion of Mr. TITUS, of New York, the commit- 
tee rose, reported progress, and had leave to sit again, 

And then the House adjourned. 


Weonzspay; SEPTEMBER 20, 


* BANKRUPT LAWS. s 


Mr. BIDDLE inquired of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary, or any other gentleman on that 
committee who could give him the information, whether it 
was the intention of that committee to report on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcy, which had been referred to them in the 
message of the President of the United States. As it was 
a subject of very icep interest to the whole community, he 
would further ask whether it was the intention of that com- 
mittee to report any bill which might come in conflict with 
the constitutional opinions of the President, as expressed in 
the Senate of the United States some years since, It will 
be recollected that the present President expressed it as 
his opinion, in his place in the Senate, on a former oc- 
casion, that a bankrupt law, extending to others than mer- 
chants and bankers, would be an unconstitutional aet; and 
he wished. to know whether it was the intention of the 
committee to introduce a proposition of this kind. 

Mr. THOMAS (chairman of the Judiciary Committee) 
said he felt that the response which he should make to the 
gentleman would be unsatisfactory. The Committee on 
the Jadiciary had held two meetings on the subjects which 
had been generally referred to them. At the first meeting, 
it appeared to meet the approbation of all the members of 
the committee that the final decision as to the propriety of 
reporting a bankrupt law should. be postponed until it was 
distinctly ascertained whether the measures which were 
expected to come from the Committee of Ways and Means 
would so long occupy the attention of Congress as to extend 
the present session to the meeting of the regular session of 
Congress. In this state of the case, power was given to 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committeee to reassemble 
the committee as soon as the proper information could be 
obtained. A few days since, when he (Mr. Tuomas) was 
absent, a gentleman from Virginia propounded an inquiry 
to the committee somewhat similar to the one now pro- 
pounded ; and in consequence of this a member thereof re- 
assembled the committee, for the purpose of considering 
whether they should report now, or wait until the regular 
session of Congress. This meeting was held without 
coming to any conclusion, and an adjourned meeting of the 
committee was to be held to-morrow morning: The gen- 
tleman would therefore perceive that he could not pretend 
to say. what would be the course of the committee on this 
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subject. The House had referred. to them the message of 
the President and the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
uryon- this subject, and. he was.not prepared to say what 
would be the decision of the committee; whether they 
would be disposed to pass a general bankrupt law to affect 
that class of citizens alluded by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Brppze,] or not. On to-morrow morning, 
however, the subject would be taken up, and he presumed 
he would be instructed by the committee to make a report 
to the House in some shape or other. 


THE FLORIDA WAR. 


The House then proceeded to the unfinished business of 
the morning hour, which was the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. Wise: 

Resolved, ‘That a select committee be appointed by bal- 
lot to inquire into the causes of the Florida war, and into 
the causes of the extraordinary delays and failures, and the 
enormous expenditures which have attended the prosecu- 
tion of that war, and into the manner of its conduct, and 
the facts of its history generally; that the said committee 
have power to.send for persons and papers; and that it have 
power to sit in the recess; and that it make report to the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. HOLSEY addressed the House at some length in 
reply to the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Cusaiwe] and the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Wisz.] The gentleman from Virginia, he contended, 
was mistaken in the statement he had made in relation to 
the treatment of General Jesup towards the Chief Opoth- 
leyohola. ‘The form of the treaty with that chief, as he 
was authentically informed, was very different from the 
statement given of it by the gentleman from Virginia on 
yesterday, The treaty was not that he was to have a fee 
simple to any land, or to have the privilege of remaining. 
on the land, but that he was to receive a compensation in 
money for such services as he should perform; and he un- 
‘derstood further, that this chief was fully rewarded by the 
commanding officer of the army in Florida for all the ser- 
vices he performed. This he understood to be the true 
state of the case. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Cusurye,] had said that the war in Florida had been 
disgraceful to our arms, and disgraceful to the American 
army. Would the gentleman say that those who were 
engaged on Dade’s battle ground or on the Withlacoochie 
were disgraced? As well might he say that the heroes of 
Thermopylæ were disgraced. ‘Ihe war in Florida he con- 
tended, was. carried on under peculiarly unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. The sands of Egypt and the snows of Russia 
conquered the armies-of Napoleon, and the climate of Flo- 
rida, equally unfavorable to military operations, conquered 
the forces of the United States. ‘The Indians, too, secured 
themselves in their hiding places and fastnesses, and the 
flashes of their fire-arms could only be seen when those 
who held them were secure from harm. Oceola, who was 
admitted on all hands to be a brave and skilful warrior, well 
knew the peculiar position and advantages of the country 
for the prosecution of Indian warfare, when he made the 
assertion that the war could be sustained for five years. 
During the summer season, it is impossible to keep an army 
in the Indian country in Florida; and when our troops 
withdraw the Indians plant their corn, and by this means 
raise a supply of provisions for the next year. ‘his chief 
well knew the advantages of the country in his favor, and 
hence his boast, which had almost become a prophecy. 
They had natural barriers thrown around them, which pre- 
vented the war from being brought to a speedy termina- 
tion; and it was useless for any gentleman to assert that 
our arms were brought into disgrace by the war in Florida. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cussise] had 
expressed a great deal of sym pathetic feeling for the Indians, 
in consequence of the vivlation of the faith of treaties on 
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-enemy, and met him face so face. 


the part of the United States towards the Indians; but he 
took it that the gentleman had looked on the wrong side of 
the picture. It was the Indians of Florida who had viola- 
ted their treaty stipulations. The very arms were put in 
their hands by the United States, on the faith of a solemn 
treaty, which were turned against us. Then why this 
sympathy towards these savages? He feared not this in- 
vestigation ; for he ventured to say that, whenever it.should 
be had, no department of the Government would be found 
in fault in not sooner having. suppressed these Indian 
hostilities. The gentleman from Massachusetts had called 
the attention of the House to the subject of the introduc- 
tion of savages into our army to carry on this war, and 
pronounced ita disgraceful proceeding. This, however, 
Mr. H. contended, was the course of policy pursued 
by all Governments and by all armies. In Europe, allies 
were enlisted into all their armies; and in this country, the 
Tndians had been introduced into the armies as allies both 
of England and the United States, This mode of warfare 
was adopted by all nations and by all armies, and had deen. 
sanctioned by all Governments. From the moment that 
the white men in this country commenced the war against 
the savages, to the present day, Indian allies had been in- 
troduced into the army; therefore he took it that the gentle- 
man had overshot the mark in denouncing this measure. 
It was perhaps natural enough that those who were far re- 
moved from scenes of Indian warfare and. cruelty might 
have a great sympathy for the sufferings of those savages, 
but when they came to bear the same relation to them 
which the people of the frontier bore, they would have dif- 
ferent feelings. He wished, most sincerely, to prevent the 
unnecessary slaughter of this unfortunate race of people; 
but the means must be used to prevent their depredations 
which is hest calculated to effect that object. 

Mr. CUSHING rose to propose an amendment, which 
he hoped the gentleman from Virginia would accept; but 
while up, he would take occasion to reply to some of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Horsey.) 
Mr. C. said his position was a peculiar one. He was con- 
demned at home in no unmeasured terms, because he re- 
fused in this House and at home to take the part of the 
Indian tribes against the United States; and here he was 
charged with entertaining a sympathy for these Seminole 
Indians adverse to the interest of the United States. He 
had no sympathy for the Indians as Indians, but he desi- 
red to see the unchangeable principles of justice and right 
observed. He contended that these Indians stood in the 
relation of wards or pupils to the United States, and that 
the Florida war was a black and damning blot upon the 
Government of the United States. He would say nothing 
of the army as an army, of the officers as officers, or of the 
soldiers as soldiers. He, with the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, sympathized for the brave men who perished in the 
pestilential swamps of Florida. It was not those who had 
served: in the army, nor those who were commanders in 
that army, who had been disgraced, but it was the nation ; 
it was the people of the United States; it was the Govern- 
ment of the United States which had been disgraced. and 
he repeated, that it had been disgraced. We have march- 
ed men by the thousands, and the tens of thousands, 
against a handful of Indians; and are they subdued? Have 
they attained the object for which we sent them there ? 
We well know that the Indians have remained triumphant 
on the soil in spite of our soldiery. Our army has been, 
thrown against this rock, this handful of Seminoles, as the 
ocean against the shore, and been beaten back again and 
again; and he here in his place repeated, that it was adis- 
grace to our arms. He agreed, however, with the gentle- 
man from Georgia, that the situation of those Indians was 
peculiar, and that the campaigu might have teen more re- 
putable to American arms if they could have found their 
He contended that the 
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gentleman from Georgia had not shown that it was proper 
to enlist the Indians as our allies, by reference to the allies 
enlisted by the armies of Europe: “There was no analogy 
between the two:cases, in his opinion; because, in the case 


of the European nations, théir allies were independent; the 


foreign allies were all independent nations ; but our Indians 
were meré: wards or pupils, under the guardianship of the 
United States, and therefore they should not be enlisted to 
carry on a war against their brethren, He had no sympa- 
thy with these Indians, other than that which he had be- 
fore alluded to. He knew what must be the feelings of 
those who resided on the Indian frontier, as his own coun- 
trymen in former years had been accustomed to the night- 
ly surprise of the Indians, and his own State was dotted 
with block-houses erected in the days of Indian warfare; 
but is it to be said that because the savages violate treaties, 
that the Government of the United States is to be faithless 
and violate treaties too? Are we to learn from the Indians 
whether treaties are to be observed ? and if they are faith- 
less, is it to be set up as a plea for us to break treaties? 
Was this a principle for an American legislator to adopt? 
He repudiated the doctrine, and hoped it one which would 
never be advanced here. He was ready to give every ap- 
propriation which might be necessary. He was willing to 
give the people of Florida all the relief which could be af- 
forded them, and to go as far in the removal of the Indians 
as he could do with honor and justice, but he was not wil- 
ling to go against, all honorable warfare, merely because 
they were a savage, and we a civilized people. He would 
suggest respectfully to the gentleman from Virginia, whe- 
ther it would not be judicious and wise to remove the only 
feature in the resolution which appeared to be a subject of 
debate. He referred. to that part in relation to the appoint- 
ment of the committee. by ballot; and if the gentleman 
would not accept it as a modification, ho would move to 
strike out that part of the resolution. 

Mr. WISE hoped that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts would not make the motion: which he had suggested, 
to strike out that part in relation to the election of the 
committee. He. preferred the resolution going to the 
House in its present form, and he hoped the gentleman 
would permit the question to be taken in this shape. He 
would merely remark that, by the rules of the House, it 
was not considered disrespectful to the Speaker to move to 
have a committee elected, as this mode of election was 
provided for by the rules. The seventh rule of the House 
provided that ‘all committees shall be appointed by the 
Speaker, unless otherwise specially directed by the House, 
in which case they shall be elected by ballot.” It was 
therefore contemplated by your rules that, without disre- 
spect to the Speaker, the House could take this power of 
appointment into its own hands. He hoped this mode of 
appointment would be adopted for another reason, and that 
was, that he did not wish himself to be on this committee; 
and, from the universal custom of the House, if the ap- 
pointment were made by the Speaker, he would have to 
be the chairman of the committee. He knew the difficul- 
ty and labor attending an investigation of this kind, and 
therefore he did not.wish to be placed upon this commit- 
tee, But, to be bold and candid, his main reason for 
wishing this mode of appointment was the fact that, let the 
disposition of the Speaker of the House be ever so fair and 
upright, ever so just to truth and the public interests, it was 
expected and required of him, in these times, to give us a 
packed committe®; and God knows he (Mr. W.) had had 
bitter, bitter experience on these stocked committees of in- 
vestigation, Sir, Mr. W., said let me tell you a fact that 
this country is not informed of, which will serve as a speci- 
men of what one of these stocked committees will do. 
During the last winter a committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the Executive Departments. A report was made 
by the majority of that committee, and will it be believed 


in Gath, that not one particle of that report was written by 
a member of that majority of the committee? _ Some of the 
majority are here who were on that committee, and let any 
member of that majority here rise in his place aud say who 
wrote it. I tell you that it was written by a scavenger— 
an antimasonic editor from Boston, who was brought here 
and placed on that committee as a clerk by a member from 
Rhode Island, who, thank God, is now out of this House, 
and ought to be out of the country. This individual feign- 
ed sickness, and remained at home, while he was under 
pay of eight dollars. a day, and whilst the facts upon which 
he reported were transpiring in his absence, for the purpose 
of writing this report, and was furnished with notes by two 
members of the committee, Dutee J. Pearce and Abijah 
Menn; and when this report was brought into the commit- 
tee and read, so audacious were the falschoods that it con- 
tained, that the majority were compelled to expunge a con- 
siderable portion of it, and adopted what remained as their 
own. Dutce J. Pearce had stated to his friend, Colonel 
CAMPBELL, the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Governor 
Lrxcoun,} and himself, by way of apology for himself, 
that the report was written by the individual before refer- 
red to, and that Abijah Maun, of New York, furnished the 
offensive notes. This report, however, was set up as a 
standard of truth, and as an offset to the report of the mi- 
nority ; and the best of it was, that Hallett (the clerk) had 
the insolence to complain that the majority had spoiled the 
report he had drawn up for them, by striking out the only 
passages which gave it point. i 

At this period of the discussion, on motion of Mr. 
CAMBPELENG, the House proceeded to the orders of 
the day. 

FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House then 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Waynnzs in the chair, and resumed the’ con- 
sideration of the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of 
deposite with the States. - 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he would detain the com- 
mittee only to make a short reply to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Brut] The gentleman had referred to 
the project of establishing a Treasury bank of deposite and 
issue. On that question he would not now detain the 
committee further than to say that the Treasury bank was 
already established, not only of deposite, but of circulation. 
We have always had one to some extent, and have gene- 
rally had two millions of warrants in circulation. He had 
also referred to the expenditures of Government—they bad 
increased two or three fold; but that increase had been 
made almost exclusively for extraordinary purposes. We 
appropriated, in 1836, thirty eight millions; of which, as 
may be seen by a report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, seventeen millions and a half were appropriated to 
ordinary purposes, and twenty millions and a half to ex. - 
traordinary objects. OF the latter, thirteen millions and a 
half were required for Indian treaties and Indian wars in 
the neighborhood of the gentleman from ‘Tennessee. Tho 
appropriations for the present year amounted to thirty-two 
millions, of which fourteen were for extraordinary purposes. 
He concurred with the gentleman as to the necessity of 
reducing the public expenditures. Tt is obvious they will, 
as they have done uniformly, increase with an increasing 
revenue, and be suddenly curtailed when the revenue falls 
short. Such would be the case now, and our expenditures 
must be reduced to seventeen or eighteen millions. 

The gentleman from Tennessee appeared to complain 
that the Executive had not, when the crisis came upon the 
country, in May last, directed the different departments to 
stop the expenditures. This was singular doctrine, after 
all we had heard for some years past on the subject of Ex- 
ecutive usurpation, to expect the Executive to direct the 
execution of the laws to he suspended, while there were 
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means in the Treasury. But, sir, the views of the Presi- 
dent and of the departments were, from necessity, similar 
to those stated by the gentleman. It was evident that the 
revenue would fail, and that some of the expenditures 
could not be met—a minute inquiry was instituted in every 
branch of public expenditure, to ascertain what. could be 
conveniently postponed till next year. It was ascertained 
that some fifteen or sixteen. millions might be suspended 
till the next year, to wait the future action of Congress. 
“Tt would, however, be wholly impracticable to curtail the 
expenditures in the last quarter of the present year. The 
very branches of expenditure referred to by the gentleman 
from Tennessee are not now within our reach. One half 
of the amount is already expended, and most of the re- 
mainder is under contract. Whatever we may do in cur- 
tailing the expenditures for the next year, any attempt to 
interfere with the expenditures of the last quarter would 
be wholly unavailable; and, if attempted, must be at- 
tended with much loss and embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment. i z 

But the principal purpose for which he had risen was to 
notice the financial statements of the gentleman from 
Tennessee. He had stated that we might have a surplus 
of twenty-three millions and a half. He hoped the gen- 
tlernan would pardon him for saying that his resources for 
creating this surplus were as unsubstantial as the unex- 
pended appropriations which the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Dawson] proposed to convert into money. What 
are they? The first item is five millions, being the amount 
of money in the hands of the disbursing officers. Why, 
sir, one half of this amount is already expended, and the 
remainder is employed in paying the expenses of your ar- 
my and navy—of the Florida war. Indeed, some are for 
our naval expenditures in the Mediterranean, the Pacific, 
and in almost every quarter of the g'obe. ‘The warrants 
are issued only as the money is actually required for the 
public service; and, except in some extraordinary case, as 
the Florida war, the money is paid over almost as soon as 
it is received. 

The next item to create this surplus is five millions five 
hundred thousand dollars to be curtailed from the expendi- 
tures of the present year. That is wholly impracticable, 
without stopping the pay of our army and navy, our ex- 
perses in the Florida war, and our public works of every 
character. 

The third: source of revenue is four millions and a half 
of drafts, drawn on.the banks, and paid out for claims up- 
on. Government, but not paid by the banks according to 
the last returns, Why, sir, to make this a source of rev- 
enue, we must draw twice for the same amount. Two 
millions of this will probaby be returned to the Treasury, 
and not paid by the banks ; but the only effect isto diminish 
the receipts of the Treasury, and to increase the amount 
due from the suspended banks. ` 

The gentleman also relies upon an increase of the re- 
ceipts over the estimate submitted of three millions. We 
have now before us a bill postponing the payment of the 
custom-house bonds for nine months, which I presume will 
pass, after all we have heard about granting relief. This 
will throw into the next year two millions of revenue, 
which was estimated for the present year, making a differ- 
ence of five millions in the estimate of the gentleman. 

The last resouree embraced in the estimate of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee is the balance due from the State 
banks. Why, sir, we have now in this committee a bill 
extending indulgence to the banks for four, six, and nine 
months. If we pass that bill, as we probably shall, we 
shall place it out of the power of the Treasury to draw for 
any portion of these balances for any purpose, and these 
will probably amount to seven millions, when the two mil- 
lions of drafts are returned to the Treasury. 


Thus, sir, we have on one side of the account resources — 


H 
relied upon to make the surplus means, estimated by the 
gentleman twenty-seven millions, and deducting his estima- 
ted surplus of twenty-three and a half millions, we have 
an actual deficiency, according to the gentleman’s own state- 
ment, of three millions and a half. : 

Gentlemen might take what view they pleased of the 
state of our finances, but it is impossible to make any esti- 
mate which. will not exhibit a deficiency in our means to 
meet the current. expenses of Government. This deposite 
cannot be made unless we create a public debt for the sole 
purpose of placing a surplus in the Treasury, to-be trans- 
ferred and deposited in the Treasuries of the several States. 
Such a measure, he felt persuaded, would never be sanc- 
tioned by Congress. 

Mr. BELL made a few remarks in rejoinder to Mr. 
CamBRELENG, and insisted that the statement of the gentle- 
man, did not controvert Mr. B’s of yesterday, that there 
was a dead fund of five millions of dollars on hand ; and 
that, assuming that fact, which he said was incontroverti- 
ble, according to the gentleman’s own éstimate, there would 
be a deficit of only one million some odd hundred thousand, 
but, according to Mr. B’s estimate, an excess of rising 
three millions. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD next addressed the committee. 
Mr. Chairman, (said he,) I have listened to the debate 
with surprise. It seems that the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry is unable to make a plain statement, unfolding the pres- 
ent condition of the national finances, or that we are inca- 
pable of understanding it. In either case, there is cause 
for regret. Tt isa national calamity that a man should be 
placed at the head of the Treasury, whose confused and 
involved statements leave doubts in regard to the correct» 
ness of his reports. On the other hand, if the fault is ours, 
if the Secretary has been clear, discriminating, and defi- 
nite, and we cannot comprehend the facts, it is a serious 
misfortune that the people are so poorly represented. . 

I will not enter into a critical examination of the Secre- 
tary’s language, nor stop to censure and abuse him for 
statements admitted to be erroneous. It is my purpose to. 
collect from the documentary mass, and present to the 
committee, those facts which cannot be denied. My ob». 
ject shall be to exhibit the actual condition of the Treasu- 
ry, to ascertain its liabilities, and then its means of dis- 
charging them. In so doing, I must necessarily take as 
true the statements of the Secretary, where they are not 
inconsistent with each other. 

The Secretary’s report, dated the 14th 
instant, (Doc. 17,) states that the bal- . 
ances of appropriations, on the 31st 
December, 1836, amounted to - 

That the appropriations made for the 
present year, exclusive of the Post 
Office Department, (the expenses of 
which establishment are defrayed by 
its own revenue, ) amounted to - 

And that the specific and indefinite ap- 
propriations, made by former acts of 
Congress, amounted to - - 


$16,752,283 09 


28,575,837 10 


2,824,250 40 


Thus the charges against the Govern- 
ment, founded upon former acts of 
appropriation, are no more than - 

There can be no mistake in this estimate 
of our liabilities. We are now to see 
how they have been and can be met 
and discharged. 

In the first place, the Secretary tells us 
that he had actually paid, prior and 
up to the 11th of September, - 


$48,152,370 59 


24,077,081 22 


ari aan 


Deduct the payments, and there will re- i 
main a balance of - - ~ $24,075,339. 37 
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Im the next place, the Secretary tells us 
“that, in May last, he determined that — 
of existing appropriations there.‘ could 
and would be postponed until next - 
year about” - 


15,000,000 00 


Deduct the amount which the Secretary 
determined to postpone, and you leave 
the charge against the Treasury for 
the remaining pact of the present year 
only - - $9,075,339 37 


The true question is, can we meet and pay this balance 
without depriving theStates of the fourth instalment of the 
surplus revenue, to which they are entitled under the de- 
posite act of June, 18361 
The fourth instalment required to be 

paid on the first of October, amounts 

to. - ` - 
If to this be added the above balance for 
the remaining part of the year 


S : - $9,367,214 98 


9,075,339 37 


- $18,442,554 35 


The aggregate will be ~ - 

Now, if it can be shown that our resources will enable 
us to meet the demand thus stated in the aggregate, with- 
out contracting a national debt or borrowing money, sure- 
ly not a member on this floor will raise his voice to deprive 
the States of the money, which, in 1836, we solemnly set 
apart for their use.. will prove, sir, that our means are 
ample, and that it only requires an honest and faithful ap- 
lication of them, under suitable acts of legislation, to re- 
levo the Treasury from all embarrassment, and to preserve 
inviolate our engagements with the States. 

The Secretary says, that ‘‘by a report of the Treasurer 
of the 30th ultimo, it appears that the balance iu the Treas- 
ury, including what was in the custody of banks, the mint, 
and collecting officers, was then $14,596,311.” He more- 
over states, that of this sum ‘only $8,928,072 was sub- 
ject to immediate draft,” thus Jeaving $5,668,239 not sub- 
ject to ‘*draft,” or not applicable to the immediate de- 
mands upon.the Treasury. Why if is that so large a sum 
could not then be used, is not explained; nor are we told 
when, if ever, it, will be subject to ¢ draft.” We are in- 
formed by tho Secretary’s report, dated the 14th instant, 
that the payments, up to the 11th of the month, amounted 
to $24,075,339 37; but we are not informed how much, 
if any, the money in the ‘Treasury, on the 30th August, 
was diminished to make the payments up to the 11th of 
Septomber. If the receipts during these 11 days equalled 
the expenditure, the amount in the Treasury remained the 
game at tho latter date. But concede that the receipts fell 
short half a million, there would still remain in the ‘T'reas- 
ury, including money in banks, in the mint, and in the 
hands of collecting officers, on the L1th of September the 
sum of ~ $14,096,311 
Add to this the Secretary’s lowest estimate 

ef receipts for the balance of the year 


4,500,000 


And we have a total of - $18,596,311 
But to this must be added the first instal- 
ment due from the Bank of the United 
States, amounting, with interest, to - 


2,175,314 


Constituting an aggregate of means amount- 
ing to - 


$20,771,625 


Thus, sir, we have, aud will have before the end of the 
year, more than twenty millions of dollars, with which to 
pay cightecn. In the foregoing view of the subject, after 
satisfying all the demands of the year, we shall have a bal- 
auce to facilitate the operations of the mint, and to meet 


contingencies, amounting to $2,329,071—a sum amply 
sufficient for these purposes, although it has been usual to 
provide a larget: If from this we deduct $741,561, the 
reported amount of the navy pension fund, it will still 
Jeave‘a surplus of $1,587,510, after discharging all claims 
upon the Treasury during the year. i 
= It may be contended that I have erred in considering the 
$5,668,239, ‘not subject to draft,” as a part of the avail- 
able means of the Treasury during the year. If it be an 
error, it has sprung from the indefinite character of the 
Secretary’s report. Had he given the reasons why it was 
not now available, and shown when it would be, my cal- 
culation might have been different. But, in the absence 
of all such reasons,‘and knowing as I do the settled hos- 
tility of the late and existing administrations to the act of 
1836, requiring the deposite with the States, and their 
manifest purpose to render it odious among the people, I 
take the want of a full explanation on the part of the Sec- 
retary as a tacit acknowledgment that he can draw upon all 
the money in the Treasury in the course of the year. But, 
sir, let us suppose that he cannot, and that this sum ought 
to be provided by Congress: shall it come out of the fourth 
instalment going to the States? Shall we take the whole 
of that instalment to make good this unavailable sum of 
$5,668,239% No, sir. How then shall it be supplied? 
Must we borrow the money, ‘or issue Treasury notes for it? 
No, sir, I will tell you how to getit. We held $7,000,000 
of stock in the late Bank of the United States, T'he insti- 
tution of that name chartered by Pennsylvania agreed to 
pay us $115 48 for each share of that stock, in four equal 
annal instalments, with interest, making the principal 
amount to $7,946,356 16 upon a final settlement, for 
which we hold four bonds After deducting the first instal- 
ment, or bond, there will remain $5,959,767 12. Put 
this stock in market. Your Secretary has manifested, great 
anxiety in his report to become a buyer and seller of stocks. 
Indeed, he gives it as his opinion that ‘it is impossible, 
with sources of revenue so fluctuating as ours, and so de- 
pendent on commercial prosperity, that any fiscal opera- 
tions should be Jong continued with ease, vigor, and uni- 
formity, without some such regulator as a power to issue 
and redeem Treasury notes, or to invest, and sell the in- 
vestment of surpluses.” Now, although I do not concur 
in one word of all this, T am willing to see the Secretary 
try his skill in selling our claims upon the bank, guarding 
against sacrifices, by fixing a minimum below which he 
should not sell. In this way the money can be raised as 
easily as by issuing Treasury notes, and without creating 
a dollar of debt upon the country. You can supply the 
deficiency of $5,668,239 (if in truth, there be such de- 
ficiency) by selling this stock; and, by so doing, you may 
provide two or three hundred thousand dollars more in aid 
of the mint, or to meet contingencies. f 

It must be clear to every mind unprejudiced by the in- 
fluences of party, that nothing more is required to meet the 
demands on the ‘Treasury for the residue of the year than 
the passage of a law authorizing the Secretary to sell our 
claim upon the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States. 
Tt has been objected that the money standing to the credit 
of the Treasurer in the deposite banks will be unavailing 
in making the transfer to the States, so long as these banks 
refuse to pay specie. ‘The objection is futile. Kentucky 
will receive a draft on her banks in discharge ef her portion 
of the fourth instalment. All the States will do the like 
with thcir banks respectively. Those States in whose 
banks there is no money, or not sufficient to pay them, 
may make arrangemerits with the banks out of their limite, 
to receive interest until they can obtain payment. If the 
money was paid them, they would invest it so as to get 
legal interest, and be content. - By allowing the banks to 
retain it, and pay by instalments, with interest, the banks 
and their debtors would be relieved, and the States receive 
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all they could in reason require, regarding the general em- 
barrassments of the times. f 

Instead’ of adopting a course so obvious, what is the ad- 
ministration attempting? . Only. look at the proceedings of 
the. Committee.of Ways and Means, the thermometer 
which: indicates the precise state of Executive temper- 
ature, and you have the ‘answer. That committee has 
reported a bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes to 
the amount of - = - - $12,000,000 00 
The bill now before us takes from the 

‘States a fourth part of the money actu- 

ally'‘on hand on the first day of this 

year, and which in June, 1836, was 
set apart. for the use of the States, 

amounting to - - - 9,367,214 98 
$21,367,214 98 

We. arë thus seriously asked to increase the means 
of ‘the Treasury more than twenty-one millions; and for 
what purpose? If you refuse to pay the States, the en- 
tire charge on the Treasury for the balance of the year is 
$9,075,339 37 only; and to meet it you have all the 
money now on hand, and all that will be collected before 
theend of the year, amounting, as has been already shown, 
to more than twenty millions of dollars. 

I may be told that the object of the administration is to 
provide in season for the $15,000,000 of appropriations 
which the Secretary has postponed until another year. If 
that ground is assumed, I should like to know whether 
these $15,000,000 could not be postponed, without detri- 
ment to the public service, until 1839—ay, and forever 
thereafter! We have no report from the Departments on 
the subject, and my friend from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Brix] has 
satisfactorily shown that there can bea great reduction in 
our expenditures—that we can save the half or the third of 
the $15,000,000, if no more. But suppose the whole 
must be met in the course of the enstigg year, it can be 
done by a rigid economy, aided by the cdllections of reve- 
nue bonds, upon which we are about to grant indulgence, 
and the accruing revenues of the ensuing year. Yet if it 
could not be, I would prefer meeting the deficiency by is- 
suing Treasury notes, to withholding the fourth instalment 
from the States. You have no right to withhold it. You 
have contracted that they should have it, and you will vio- 
late faith if you do not let them have it. 

. Mr.. Chairman, when the States acceded to the terms 
prescribed in the deposite act of 1836, a clear contract was 
formed between them arid the General Government—just 
such a contract as would entitle an individual to damages 
in similar circumstances, if the contract was not perform- 
ed. Suppose you had a surplus quantity of work-horses, 
and you were to propose to me keep them for you, that I 
might have the use of them as long as I retained them; 
that I should insure their lives, and return them in good 
order when called for; and that you would deliver to me a 
certain number at four several times, a week or a month 
aparts provided, however, that you should not reclaim 
more than one horse in any one month, without thirty 
days’ previous notice. Suppose [ assent to all this, and 
go on and eract stables, purchase provender, and employ 
hands to take care of the horses, and to work them so as 
to remunerate me for all my trouble and expense. Sup- 
pose you deliver me the first three portions at the times 
stipulated ; but a few days before the last are ta be deliver- 
ed, you say to me that I shall not have them—that you 
find you have use for them yourself. May I not snswer,. 
“I want them likewise; I have made my arrangements, 
looking to the fulfilment of your promises. T have agreed 
that-my neighbors’ children shall go to school over the mud 
upon the backs of a part of the horses, and I need the rest 
to help me about improvements in progress on my farm. 
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I have been at expense and trouble in preparing to take 
care of them. I have assumed risk by insuring their lives ; 
and. now, sir, if you dont comply on your part, I will 
sue you for damages.” There never was a plainer case 
of contract between individuals than the one supposed; and 
yet, sir, it is precisely the case between this Government 
andthe States. So far as legal and moral principles are 
concerned, there is no distinction between the cases. ‘There’ 
is but one difference; individuals could appeal to the judi- 

ciary for redress; this Government is amenable to no such 
tribunal. But, sir, the perpetrator of wrong, who violates 
principle because he knows that he can do it with impunity, 

more deserves the scorn of mankind than if the duageon 
or the gibbet were the penalty. I beg the members of this 
House not to flatter themselves that they are irresponsible 
for voting to violate the faith and contract of the nation. 

There is a political trivunal before which they must ac- 

count. They may hear the verdict of an incensed people 
proclaimed in a voice of thander ‘‘ Depart from our ser- 
vice, ye workers of iniquity.” You had better not be the 

first to violate the contract, lest the States imitate your ex- 
ample, to punish you. 

The member from Ohio [Mr. Hamer] supposed that no 
onewould claim the money for the States upon the ground 
that it belonged to them as matter of right. I, for one, 
claim it in behalf of the States on that ground. I do not 
mean that they have a legal title, but they have a claim in 
equity, (which, were it a case between individuals, could 
and would be enforced by the Chancellor, ) to all the money 
arising from the sales of public lands ceded to the General 
Government by the States. I will not go into the argu- 
ment in support of this claim now. ‘I'he subject was fully 
considered during the last Congress. I place the proceeds 
of the sales of lands not ceded by the States upon the same 
footing as if they had been ceded. I voted for the depos- 
ite act of 1836, regarding it as a distribution of the money 
arising from the sales of the public domain, and T now re- 
gard it a duty to release all pretences of claim upon the 
States for its repayment. My policy will be to divide 
among the States the proceeds of the sales of the public 
land, and then support this-Government by a discrimina- 
ting tariff, having in view the protection of domestic in- 
dustry, and limiting the revenue to the economical wants 
of the Government. I look upon a national system of in- 
ternal improvement, except in its most partial and objec- 
tionable form, as abandoned. I shall give it up without 
regret, provided you will furnish the States with the means 
which they are justly entitled to, and thereby enable them 
to carry on their public works. Indeed, sir, so far as the 
destruction of the system diminishes Executive patronage, 
T rejoice in its downfall. 

I have shown the ability of the Treasury to pay the 
States and meet all other liabilities, since the Scerctary has 
postponed $15,000,000; but I am not willing to stop tho 
discussion here. We have been convened by the Presi- 
dent at an extraordinary period, and one of admitted pub-- 
lic and private embarrassment. We are the physicians 
ealled on to prescribe for the discases of the times, and to 
consider the remedies the President has proposed. We 
must trace the disease to-its source, and understand its 
original causes. ‘The President attributes our present con- 
dition ‘chiefly to overaction in all the departments of bu- 
siness; an overaction deriving, perhaps, its first impulses 
from antecedent causes, but stimulated to its destructive 
consequences by excessive issues of bank paper, and by 
other facilities for the acquisition and enlargement of cred- 
it? The President’s statement is far from being complete. 
In the discharge of his constitutional duty, he should have 
explained the ‘ antecedent causes” which gave the. *‘ first 
impulses.” If you, Mr. Chairman, were to arrive at a 
place covered with the bodies of dead and dying men, min- 
gled with dirks and pistols, rifles and muskets, your first 
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anxious inqiiry would be into the causes of the destruction 
before you, You would hardly be content if some one 
should gravely tell you that it was to be attributed chiefly 
to overaction in all the departments of buck-shot and Jeaden 
bullets, stimulated by excessive explosions of gunpowder, 
and to a few stabbing facilities, very destructive to human 
life.” Such a statement, however true, would be altogether 
unsatisfactory. You would desire to know the subject of 
quatrel—how ‘it. began, and who were the aggressors, in 
every stage of the controversy, down to the final and bloody 
issue. Without such knowledge, you could never arrest 
the guilty and bring them to punishment. 

That ‘* excessive issues of bank paper,” and other ‘< fa- 
cilities of acquiring and enlarging credit,” were the imme- 
cause which produced: ‘‘overaction in all the departments 
of business,” cannot, I think, be doubted by any one. But 
what caused the ‘excessive issues of bank paper?” Who 
created those ¢* other facilities” which produced the mis- 
chief? Twill answer. It was the ilegal, unwarranted 
assumption of the ‘responsibility’ by President Jackson, 
of controlling the Secretary of the Treasury in matters 
confided by law exclusively to the Secretary’s discretion 
and judgment. It was the removal of the deposites, and 
the veto of the recharter of the Bank of the United States, 
whereby that institution was crippled, and ultimately de- 
stroyed, 'These are the ‘antecedent causes” (about which 
President Van Buren is silent) that produced overaction in 
trade and business. Do you ask me how they operated ? 
I will answer. When President Jackson withdrew the 
public money from the Bank of the United States, and de- 
posited it with the State banks, and when he placed his 
veto upon the recharter of the Bank of the United States, 
it was manifest to the Legislatures of the several States 
that the Bank of the United States could not survive the 
powerful opposition of the Executive. Tt was further man- 
ifest that the Executive designed trying an €‘ experiment” 
to give the nation a ‘better currency,” through the in- 
strumontality of State banks, than that furnished by the 
Bank of the United States. It was apprehended that the 
withdrawal of the capital and notes of the United States 
Bank from business and circulation would produce a mis- 
chievous vacuum, unless filled by substituting State banks. 
It was scen that the Uxecutive contral of the public money, 
assumed by President Jackson, would enable him to in- 
crease the profits of those banks which he might be dispo- 
sed to favor. These, and other reasons of a party charac- 
ter, put the ball in motion, which created State bank after 
State bank in its progress, until, from. 320 in 1830, the 
number has more than doubled. 
the situation of the country at two different periods, for 
the purpose of showing the great increase of banking capi- 
tal, bank notes, and loans and discounts. He says: “At 
the commencement of the year 1834, the banking capital 


of the United States, including that of the national bank | 


then exisling, amounted to about two hundred millions of 
dollars; the bank notes then in circulation to about ninety- 
five'millions; and the loans and discounts of the banks to 
three hundred and twenty-four millions. Between that 
time and the Ist of Jannary, 1836, being the latest period 
to which accurate accounts have been received, our bank- 
ing capital was increased to more than two hundred and 
fifty-one millions; oar paper circulation to more than one 
hundred and forty millions; and the loans and discounts 
to more than four hundred and fifty-seven millions.” 

Here is evidence of the rapid increase of banks and bank 
paper. The banks invited the people to borrow, and the 
people borrowed greedily. Each endeavored to use the 
money lent so as to make a profit, and enable him to re- 
pay the bank. ‘Those productive pursuits which create 
property were abandoned by thousands, who thought they 
could do better and get rich faster as traders and specula- 
tors. . Money was plenty, competition among purchasers 


The President contrasts | 


contentious, and prices rose. The people, encouraged by 
high prices, fearlessly contracted debts, expecting to pay 
without difficulty. Merchants sold rapidly, and imported 
largely. Seeming prosperity drew us into extravagance, 
and, when most involved, we were called on for payment. 

The report of our commercial operations for the Jast fis- 
cal year shows a balance of trade against us of sixty-one 
millions of dollars. ‘The paper of our local banks had no 
credit abroad, and would not be received in payment. 
Specie was demanded; the banks were called on, and, 
foreseeing the inevitable result, they suspended specie pay- 
ments, leaving us with a depreciated paper currency from 
one end of the republic to the other. I have stated, in a 
few words, the race we have run. The fact that we are 
assembled here, proves its miserable termination. Its 
«first impulses,” its remote ** antecedent causes,” are to 
be found in Executive experiments upon the currency ; in 
the illegal and arbitrary measures by which the deposites 
were remuved, and in the existence and exercise of the 
veto power, which, as now established by the constitution, 
makes your President practically a monarch. As the con- 
stitution now stands, it requires two-thirds of each House 
to pass a bill in opposition to the Executive veto. If a 
majority ouly had been necessary, the bill rechartering the 
Bank of the United States would have been passed, not- 
withstanding the opposition of President Jackson. No 
one now doubts the salutary influence that the recharter 
of that bank would have exercised in preventing the enor- 
mous increase of State banks, and the ‘excessive issues 
of bank paper.” But the veto power triumphed over the 
interests of the country; and it will, sir, in all time to 
come, place the President above the representatives of the 
people, and make him the master over all, unless the con- 
stitution can be amended in the manner proposed by me 
during the last Congress. ; 

{Here the Cuarr interposed, and told Mr. U. he was 
taking too wide a range; that constitutional questions 
could have no bearing on the bill before the committee. 
Many voicescried, ‘*go on, go on,” and Mr. U. proceeded. ] 

I deem it essential, sir, to trace the stream to its source. 
Ihave done so; and the great efficient remedy for existing 
evils, and for those which may visit this nation in conse- 
quence of the arbitrary acts of the Executive, in all time 
to come, is an amendment of the constitution, by which 
the President shall be controlled by a majority of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. But for the veto power, I should 
entertain strong hopes that the present Congress would 1e- 
store the currency and the public prosperity. As itis, I bave 
no hope, during the existence of the present administration, 

Permit me, in a few words, to call the attention of my 
Eastern brethren to the condition of the interior Western 
States. We, who live in the valley of the Ohio, do not 
supply ourselves with merchandise at the places where we 
sell our agricultural productions. Our horses, mules, hogs, 
tabacco, hemp, &c., are taken to a market hundreds of 
miles to the south and southwest ofus. Our dry goods 
are purchased in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
hundred of miles to the east and northeast of us. Now, 
sir, il is indispensable to our prosperity as a people, that 
we should be paid for our produce soid at the South and 
Southwest, in that kind of currency which will enable us 
to pay for the goods we consume, without sustaining a loss 
upon it. We once had that currency, in the notes of the 
Bank of the United States. But how is it now? One of 
our traders sells a drove of horses or mules in Mississippi 
or Louisiana; he must receive their State bank. paper, or 
he cannot sell; and, when he gets it, has to undergo al- 
most as much trouble to exchange it for something that 
will pass at home, and pay the farmers for their mules and 
horses, as he had in selling the property. And when our 
farmers receive State bank notes—especially notes on dis- 
tant State banks—and come to settle with their merchants, 
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the farmers must submit to a discount or loss, because 
these. roles arë not at par at the places where the goods 
were first purchased. Thus asystem of shaving and broker- 
age is introduced, alike vexatious and injurious to the peo- 
ple... ‘The regular operations of business and exchange are 
deranged, and distrust. and confusion are the orders of the 
day. Formerly we could, fora half or one per cent., ob- 
tain. checks and make remittances to almost every part of 
the ‘country. Now you can scarcely find any facilities of 
the kind; and when you do, you must pay three or four 
times as much to avail yourself of them. Our line of trade 
extends. from the Gulf of Mexico, through the heart of the 
country, to the Atlantic; and nothing can or ought to sat- 
isfy us but a sound currency, equally good at the centre 
and both extremes of our commercial operations. No ad- 
ministration of the General Government can be popular 
with us for any length of time, which does not furnish 
sucha currency for the people. You may delude and de- 
ceive’ the nation for a while, through the instrumentality 
of a‘pensioned and a ‘corrupt press: editors and office- 
holders, under the influence.of Executive patronage, judg- 
ing of others by the rales applicable to themselves, may 
continue to pour out their vials of wrath and slander upon 
the purest and best men of the country; they may impute 
unworthy motives, and charge bribery upon them, for sus- 
taining the former Bank of the United States ; but, sir, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, the good sense of the nation 
will ultimately get over the prejudices and alarms excited 
by. such base means, and then, and not before, will the 
voice of reason and patriotism be listened to in favor of es- 
tablishing a national bank, When that time arrives, ex- 
isting evils can and will be cured by a national bank, with 
proper guards in its charter to prevent mischief. I do not 
disguise my opinion that such a bank is the only practica- 
ble remedy ; but it is useless for me to prepose it now. It 
would be a waste of time to discuss the propriety of estab- 
lishing: such an institution ; or to point out the alterations 
I should propose in the late charter of the United States 
Bank, when I know that the President has the power and 
disposition to defeat any measure in regard to a national 
bank which Congress might adopt. 

In looking back upon the tricks and artifices of scurvy 
politicians, by which the people have been deceived, and 
induced to overturn some of the best and longest-tried 
measures of their Government, I have deeply lamented the 
‘infatuation which prevailed. But when I behold a manifest 
disposition in the public mind to review past transactions 
with. calmness, to scrutinize the present, and to guard the 
fature, Lassure myself that there is a redeoming quality in 
our people, and the character of our institutions, which 
will carry us triumphantly to the bright destiny which 
awaits us. The genuine spirit of reform is abroad in the 
land. Not the spirit of reform which put down the ad- 
ministration of the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts 
tomy right, [Mr. Anazts 3] no, sir, that was a spirit which 
induced its possessors to promise much, and do nothing. I 
recollect now some of the enormous extravagances which 
it was. said the gentleman over the way tolerated, and 
which tended to national destruction? He paid for black- 
ing the boots and shoes of Indians visiting the capital! He 
allowed his Secretary of State to write despatches with 
gold pens! And he himself walked upon a <‘ brass car- 
pet,” and permitted members of Congress to be tempted by 
tho. offer of penknives! One member went so far, sir, I 
am informed, as actually to carry home a certificate, show- 
ing that he rejected the bribe! No, sir, it is not that mi- 
eroscopic spirit, only capable of looking at and magnifying 
the skeleton of a mite, which is now sweeping over the 
land; but it is a spirit capacious enough to contemplate 
things of magnitude; intelligent enough to discriminate be- 
tween promises and practices; and bold enough to do its 
daty in‘regard to men and measures. 


In contemplating the evils of a depreciated currency, I 
was anxious for the adoption of some effectual and im- 
mediate remedy, and desirous that the President, would 
propose some scheme of relief in which I could concur. 
But he has proposed nothing for the relief of the people. 
On the contrary, he has told us that ¢¢ all communities aré 
apt to look to Government for too much,” and referred to 
the ‘uncommon fruitfulness” of the country, and the 
£< proceeds of our great staples,” to liquidate debts at home 
and abroad, and to revive commerce and credit. ‘This 
waiting upon the seasons and the crops is rather cold com- 
fort to those who must perish before these remedigs can 
operate, unless they can procure other aids. Tt is like tell- 
ing the poor wretch who is shivering at the door, ‘ you 
will get over it when warm weather comes,” instead of 
helping him with a blanket. However much the message 
has failed to propose or recommend any thing in aid of 
the people, it has submitted a scheme in aid of the of- 
fice-holders, and still further to enlarge Executive power, 
the deleterious consequences of which I shall briefly ex- 
pose. 

The plan is to establish sub-treasuries, and to make this 
a **hard-money Government.” ‘The jingling sounds of 
‘shard money,” when we are overwhelmed with shin- 
plasters, may, and probably will, tickle the ears of many 
people, and some, as in former days, will be deluded into 
the belief that the “ hard-money” age is just before them, 
and that nothing more is necessary to bring on this politi- 
cal millennium than to worship at the shrine of President 
Van Buren with increased devotion. ‘There is no more 
hope of a political zealot than there is of a religious bigot. 
Each is without the pale of reason. I do not expect to in- 
fluence partisans ; but those who are not blind past all 
cure may be preserved from falling into this new pit. 

The plan of the President and the Sceretary of the 
Treasury is to cstablish sub-treasuries at such places as 
may be decmed proper, and to appoint suitable officers, at 
which, and by whom, the public money shall be kept and 
disbursed; and to receive nothing in payment of public 
dues but specic. This plan is to bring about the hard- 
money age! 

We now have about eight hundred State banks. They 
have flooded the country with notes, depreciated and de- 
preciating. Many of these bank charters are to continue 
from twenty to thirty years. The States have power to 
create banks. ‘Uhere is nothing to restrict the exercise of 
this power. As new States are admitted into the Union, 
new State banks will come with them; and the new and 
old States may go on and create eight thousand, instead of 
eight hundred “banks. Will the sub-Treasury scheme 
prevent the States from making more banks, or prevent 
the banks from issuing more paper? It can dò neither, 
unless, as is contended, the refusal of ths Government to 
receive any thing but specie for its revenue should operate 
as a check, That check ‘cannot operate, if at all, until 
the hanks resume specie payments; and then its mode of 
operation would be, by withdrawing the specie from the 
banks, and depositing it in the vaults of the sub-treasuries, 
and thus render the banks less able to sustain their issues. | 
The President tells us that ‘itis a mistaken impression 
that any large amount of specie is required for public pay- 
ments. Of the seventy or eighty millions now estimated 
to be in the country, ten millions would be abundantly 
sufficient for that purpose, provided an accumulation of a 
Jarge amount of revetiue, beyond the necessary wants of 
the Government, be hereafter prevented.” Now, suppose 
the President is correct, and that a sum not exceeding ten 
millions is abstracted from the banks and the general cit- 
culation, and placed in the custody of sub-treasuries; what 
effect will the withdrawal of that amount -in specie have 
upon the banks and the currency furnished by them? I 
perceive that the eighty-nine deposite banks, mentioned in 
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the Seeretary’s report of the 5th instant, had in their vaults, 
according to the latest information, specie to the amount 
of $10,873,722 67, and that the public deposites to the 
credit of the Treasurer of. the United States and: public 
officers amounted:-to $17, 519,130.04. -H these banks were 
paying specie, the. first effect. of the President’s“scheme 
would be to deprive them of every dollar of their specie, 
and place it in the custody. of sub-treasuries. ‘The next 
effect of this secoifd removal of the deposites would be the 
inability of the banks to redeem their outstanding notes, 
and, of course, a depreciation in the value of the notes 
would follow ; and the third effect, if the directors of those 
banks ‘should desire a speedy redemption.of their notes, 
would be, heavy calls: and rigid collections from. their 
debtors, ruinous sacrifices of property, and much individu- 
al suffering.. These would be the inevitable consequences 
of carrying the President’s plans into execution, if the 
banks were now paying specie. But they are not; and 
what will follow, in the existing state of things, should 
Congress adopt the President's recommendations? T'he 
first consequence will be to diminish the quantity of specie 
in circulation, by collecting together in the vaults of sub- 
treasuries whatever sums are paid for public lands and in 
discharge of revenue bonds. The next consequence will 
„be, owing to its greater scarcity, that a higher premium 
must be paid by the people to get specie, or, what is the 
same thing, bank notes will be further depreciated. The 
effect of the whole scheme, if executed, will be to render 
the payment of debts. for a time more difficult, to retard. the 
resumption of specie payments by the banks, and to ìn- 
crease the sufferings of the debtor classes. The people 
have contracted large debts upon the basis of a paper cir- 
culating medium. ‘The policy of the administration is to 
compel the payment of these enormous debts in specic, 
and at the same time hoard up the specie in sub-treasuries, 
and render it more difficult to procure. Ruin, inevitable 
ruin, to thousands of our citizens, must result from such a 
policy. Sir, the whole scheme is nothing more than an 
ill-devised remedy of President Van Buren to save the 
officers and Government, while the people are left to suf- 
fer the evils brought upon the country by President Jack- 
son. The policy and arbitrary proceedings: of the latter 
tempted the States and the people to enter upon an ex- 
travagant system of State banking. We swallowed the 
fruit offered by President Jackson, which we ought not to 
have tasted, It was a stimulating poison, and ran the na- 
tion mad by excitement. Mr. Van Buren would cool this 
effervescence all at once, by prescribing a gold. and silver 
currency. Thus we are to jump from one extreme to the 
other. Ifa laborer is overheated in the harvest field, would 
you cool him off instantly, by thursting him into an ice- 
house, and covering his naked body withice? Ifa travel- 
ler should lose himself, and fullow new roads until he 
reaches the brink of a precipice, and there should discover 
the safe beaten track, which he ought to have kept, in the 
valley below, weuld you have him to. plunge headlong 
down the steep to regain the track at the nighest point ? 
If a nation has been groping in the dark, until the pupils 
of its eyes are dilate], so that twilight is more agreeable 
than day, will you risk producing perpetual blindness, by 
throwing a glare of dazzling light suddenly in its face? 
Sir, those sudden transitions are rnin and death. A few 
may havé ability to bear them and survive them, but the 
mass are crippled or killed; and those who get through 
unhurt become the masters of the crippled herd, whose 
physical and moral energies are prostrated. Sir, your 
President’s schemes will’make the ‘rich richer, and the 
poor poorer.” “There are hundreds who will hail the ar- 
rival of the hard-money age, ‘who have had sense enough 
to foresee the busting of the babble, the explosion of the 
Jackson experiment, and who have been preparing for the 
fat harvest of speculation by hoarding up specie. 


a 


But, Mr. Chairman, let us suppose the President’s sub- 
treasuries. in. complete operation, and that good seasons 
and good crops have enabled the people to settle old debts, 
and that tranquillity and prosperity ate again prevailing 
throughoyt the land: I ask you if it be possible to keep up 
any thing like a uniform national currency with the paper 
of State banks? The voice of experience and reason both 
proclaim that it cannot be done. How are the people of 
Kentucky, for instance, to know the names, the number, 
the location, and eharacter of the hundreds of banks char- 
tered by the other States? How are they to know the of- 
ficers, their signatures, the capital, and duration, or char- 
tered life of a thousand banking corporations? How is it 
possible for them to have confidence in thgsolvency of in- 
stitutions that they know nothing of, whose debtors and 
course of business they know not? And how can you 
make them give credit where there is no confidence ? 
Why, sir, a life devoted to the study of banks and banking 
statistics can hardly keep up with the multitude of State 
banks now existing; and when our States extend to the 
Pacific, it will be utterly impossible. How, then, can the 
mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers of the country, 
know what paper is good, and what good for nothing ? 
The people in one State have no voice or contro] in form- 
ing the banks in another State, nor can they, through their 
representatives, inspect the condition or control the opera~ 
tions of banks without their States. These causes will 
forever make the paper of State banks pass at-a discount 
in distant States. ‘Yet such is the risk and expense of 
transporting specie from place to place, and the impoési- 
bility of carrying it about our persons in large quantities, 
that the people find it more convenient even to use State 
bank paper, at a small discount, than to be packing spe- 
cic. Hence it will be found, even in the best condition of 
the State bank system, that the specie will find its way to 
their vaults, and their paper take its place in circulation, 
although ata discount. Besides, the stockholders of the 
banks have an interest in collecting the specie in the vaults 
of their banks, so that they may enlarge their profits by is- 
suing a greater quantity of paper. ,These causes combined, 
tend to the concentration of specie in the vaults of the 
banks, and the production ofa paper circulation of unequal 
value for the people. ‘There is no. remedy for the evils 
these causes produce but a national bank, to furnish a gen- 
eral paper currency for trade and intercourse among all the 
States, leaving the State banks to. furnish a local paper 
currency for their States. I think I could show beyond 
all question that a national and State banks are mutually 
beneficial to each other, but I will not doit now. My 
only object at present is to prove that State banks cannot 
supply a general paper currency, passing at par through- 
out the Union; and F trust I have accomplished it. If 
they cannot, we are to be afflicted indefinitely with a de- 
preciated paper circulation, and shavers and exchange bro- 
kers will grow rich out of the losses. of the people. 

Viewing the subject: as I do, it is clear that the scheme 
of the administration to‘make this a hard-money Govern- 
ment, and to givea gold and silver currency to the nation, 
is a new humbug, thrown out in the hope of amusing the 
people, and propping a declining popularity. Sir, if the 
administration be sincere in its projects to expel bank pa- 
per from circulation, and to give us a specie currency, and 
no other, it must set to work in a different manner. The 
President must induce the people to amend the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and take from the States the 
power of creating banks, before his schemes of a metallic 
currency can be accomplished. As long as the States 
have the power to make banks, they will exercise it; and, 
as long as they do, there will be a necessity for a national 
regulator in the form of a national bank. I will not go in- 
to the argument to prove the constitationality of a national 
bank as a necessary fiscal agent.of Government, and as 
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an essential mean of regulating and conducting the com- 
merce between the States; nor will I consume time by ex- 
posing the pretences that the people have decided conclu- 
sively that Congress had no constitutional power to create 
such a bank; nor will I stop to notice the ridiculous decla- 
mation, imputing to the stockholders of a national bank 
(composed, as: they are, of a largemumber of-old men, old 
women, and orphan children). designs unfriendly to public 
liberty. Such a discussion would be premature at this 
time. 

One of my principal objections to the sub-Treasury is, the 
increase of Executive power and patronage which would ne- 
cessarily result fromit. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury says, 
“The whole addition of principal officers need not exceed 
ten.” He estimates the increased annual expense at fifty 
or sixty thousand dollars only. Ten principal officers! 
What salaties would you give to cach ? Not less, I suppose, 
than you give an Auditor—$3,000 a year: especially as 
they would'be- located in the large cities. What a scram- 
bling among office-seekers this new batch of offices would 
produce! How many interviews and intrigues at the White 
House would grow out of it, I leave to those who are fond of 
such speculations. Thirty thousand dollars a year I set down 
as the least for ten “ princpal officers,” under this scheme ! 
How many minor officers—clerks and agents—will be re- 
quired, we are not informed; nor are we told what neces- 
sity there will be for additional buildings; nor are we told 
where they are to be located. I will venture to predict 
that, instcad of $60,000 a year, this sub-T'reasury scheme 
will cost the nation double or treble as much, should it 
evet go into operation ; and just in proportion as the peo- 
ple Jose money, to sustain the establishment, so will the 
President gain power to reward his partisans. 

But, sir, I look upon this new scheme as an entering 
wedge merely; the beginning of a new system, which will 
ultimately place all the money of the nation under Execu- 
tive control. The Secretary already hints that he could 
furnish an excellent general paper currency, in small bills, 
based upon an equal amount of specie deposited in ‘his 
sub-treasuries. 
be convenient to the people. ' But the transition is so easy 
from a sub-Treasury bank of deposite to a sub-Treasury 
bank of discount, that I apprehend great danger, in the 
progress of events, that the President will deem it proper 
to call on Congress for power, through ‘his Secretary, to 
lend money at least to the extent of the surplus revenue; 
and that Congress, in obedience to Executive recommenda- 
tions, will sanction the project. The Secretary now says, 
in stibstance, in the 9th page of his date report, that “< it 
is impossible to conduct our fiscal operations any length of 
time with case, vigor, and. uniformity, without some such 
regulator as a power to issue and redeem Treasury notes, 
or to invest and sell the investment of surpluses.” I am 
apprehensive that a power to lend the surplus would, in 
the Secretary’s estimation, be found a better ‘‘ regulator,” 
and that the whole scheme of sub-treasuries will eventuate 
inca: Government bank, where the money of the nation will 
be loaned out at the will and pleasure of the President. 
Should such a state of things ever arrive, and if there is no 
curtailment of Executive power, as claimed and exercised 
by the late President, I am ready to declare that American 
liberty exists no longer. The people will become the mere 
slaves of power, and nothing short of revolution will burst 
their chains. 

The Secretary now proposes that Congress would author- 
ize him to vest ‘*any unexpended excess” ‘‘in safe State 
stocks, at their market rate, subject to be sold again when- 
ever the proceeds shall be wanted to discharge existing 
appropriations.” President Jackson was horror-struck at 
the idea that the National Government should become a 
partier in a State corporation! Well do I remember his 
veto relative to the appropriation for the Maysville and 


I admit it could be done, and thatit might’ 


Lexington road. But now it seems that a power to become 
a partner or stockholder, through the instrumentality of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in a State stock concern, isa 
most harmless and desirable matter! The Secretary mod- 
estly asks permission to do, at his discretion, that which 
the late President would not permit to be done by act of 
Congress! - 

I look upon this stock-jobbing project and the sub-Treas- 
ury scheme in the same light, and I beliéve they were both 
conceived in the spirit of that policy which grasps at power, 
and which has for its object the concentration of all power 
in Executive hands. x 2 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must. hasten toa close. I must 
trespass upon the time of the committee, however, with a 
few additional remarks. Suppose the President’s sub- 
Treasuries in full operation ; suppose all the good should 
result from them which the Pres dent expects; then, Task, 
will any of the blessings fall upon the heart of the nation? 
Will Kentucky feelits genial influences, in reviving its droop- 
ing commerce, and furnishing a sound currency? None 
of the public revenue, arising from taxation, is collected in 
the injerior States at present, nor is there any prospect 
that such will be the case in any short time. Your sub- 
treasuries will therefore be confined mostly, if not exclu- 
sively, to the seaboard, where your public money will be. 
hoarded, and where it is usually expended. , The valley of 
the Ohio will derive no benefit from the plan, and will be 
compelled to struggle through ifs present difficulties unaid- 
ed by the Government, which has been the author of its 
calamities. 

I can perceive no benefit to result from the scheme to 
any class, unless it be the office-holders and office-seekers. 
Sub-treasuries may be instruments in the hands of the 
first, to enable them to retain power; and by the multipli- 
cation of offices and salaries, the chances of the latter to 
obtain profitable situations will be increased. By receiving. 
nothing but specie for revenue, the Government will be 
enabled to pay her officers in a better currency than that 
which the people use; and the officers of the Government 
may, if they please, employ their salaries in shaving de- 
preciated bank notes in the hands of the people. I am 
totally opposed, Mr. Chairman, toa good currency for the 
oflice-holders, and a bad currency for the people. My 
ideas of republican equality require that all of us should 
fare alike. I cannot consent to any establishment which 
will place the officers of Government upon a better footing 
than the people at large; nor can I ever sanction such in- 
vidious distinctions as that recently made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury between the creditors of the Government, 
preferring the members of Congress to the war-worn pen- 
sioner and day-lahorer, and paying gold and silver to us, 
and irredeemable bank paper to them. Sir, I was aston- 
ished the other day at the defence made for the Secretary 
by the member from North Carolina, {Mr. McKay.] He 
read the law to prove that all the creditors of the Govern- 
ment were entitled to specie; and then argued that, as all 
could not get it, some must of necessity take paper, of wait 
until the means of the Treasury would enable. the Secre- 
tary to pay in specie. Why, sir, the law provides that 
our army shall be fed with wholesome food; but suppose, 
under peculiar cireumstances, it cannot be procured for all: 
what would you think of a commanding general who gave 
orders to feed the sergeants and corporals on the best cured 
Kentucky hams, and issue out rations of tainted meat to 
the common soldiers? Sir, such conduct would produce 
a mutiny against that general: ‘The rule of justice in such 
a case would be to divide ratably, and to give each his por- 
tion of the good and the bad. If the Secretary could not 
execute the law fully, because the means were not provi- 
ded, no censure attaches to him for that. The ground of | 
complaint is, that he acts partially.; that he favors the 
strong—those who stand in least need of favor—at the ex- 
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pense-of'the weak, who cannot protect themselves... If he 
had paid us in depreciated paper, it would have acted as a 
- stimulus, growing out of our own losses, to shape: our le- 


gislation in such manner:as to improve the currency. for 


the benefit of all classes. 

I have expressed my opinions; and now, sir, it only re- 

mains for me-to vote against the bill under consideration. 
When Mr. Ungerwoon had concluded, 
“My PICKEN 
which’ he thought would meet the views of a large majority 
of ‘both sides of the House, and that was to postpone the- 
payment. of the instalment to.the ‘*1st-day of January, 
1839,” by which time it would*be seen if the postpone- 
ment should be made indefinite or not: “Mr. P. then 
moved to strike out the words <4 till. further provision by 
law,” and-insert the Ist day of January, 1839.” 

Mr. DUNCAN said he was anxious for the passage of 

-the bill. There was more than one consideration that op- 

erated on his mind and induced him to support it. The 
object of the deposite act was to relieve the Treasury of the 
surplus revenue—a surplus which, as he would attempt to 
show, grew out ofa policy the most dangerousand disastrous 
in its character, and which, if it had been persisted in, 
would have, in all probability, severed this Union—he meant 
the unequal and inequitable policy misnamed ‘the Amer- 
ican system,” which had for its object the official elevation 
of its projectors and zealous supporters, and which, in its 
operation, was at the same time beneficial to one portion 
of the Union and. destructive to another. The surplus 
was now disposed of, and the object for which the deposite 
law was made is accomplished, and it was of no further 
use. He hoped it would take its place among the things 
that had been and are not, and that the policy which gave 
rise to its necessity would share the same fate. 

‘The question involved in the bill was simply whether the 
Governmont shall deposite $9,000,000 with the States, in 
proportion to their representation in Congress, when, to 
enable her to do it, she must borrow a sum equal in 
atnount, to supply her own wants during the current 
year. 

The first fact upon which the question depends is, docs 
the Government want the money? And, if it does, is it 
not better that sho should keep her own and use it, than to 
deposite it with the States and run in debt for an equal 
amount to supply her own wants? To convince the com- 
mittee that the amount of the fourth instalment of the de- 
posites would be wanted by the Government for’ her own 
use, he had prepared a statement, which was the result of 
a calculation from the facts stated in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and he believed it would be found 
correct, and conclusively show that Government would 
want the fall amount of the fourth instalment. In sub- 
mitting the statement, he would acknowledge his obliga- 
tion to the worthy and distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. MclXrm,] for the assistance he had received 
from bim in preparing the statement. 


Whole amount of money inthe Treasury, ist January, 
: 1837. 
Whole amount of available money in the 
Treasury, ist of January, 1837, appli- 
cable-to public purposes - $42,468,859: 97 
Dedactthe sum reserved by law 5,000,000. 00 


: 37,468,859 97 
Which amount of $87,468,859 97 was,- 
under the provisions.of the act of June 
23, 1836, to be placed in deposite with 
the States, and it is ascertained that 
there has been deposited 27,063,430 80 


10,405,429 17 


said he would submit a proposition | 


The amount of the third instalment, the 
deposite of which has not been. ac- 


knowledged, is 1,165,575 18 


Amount of fourth instalment, not deposited 9,239,853 99 
The amount reserved in the Treasury on 
the Ist January, 1837, has been in- 
` creased from $5,000,000 to 
The receipts in the first half year are as 
follows: 


6,670,137 52 


From custems ~ $7,234,451 
From lands - - 5,307,731 
Miscellaneous sources 512,263 


13,050,445 00 
To which add $600,000 in hand, and 
$50,000 in the hands of collectors, 
subject to draft 
Tf no further postponement. be granted on 
duty bonds, it is estimated that the 
whole amount of receipts of the last half 
year will be about 


650,000 00 


9,500,000 00 


29,870,562 52 


Deduct postponement on bonds to the 15th 
November 


2,500,000 00 
Total amount of moneys estimated to be 
received in 1837 * = $27,370,562 52 


Expenditures for the first six months of the year 1837. 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign inter- 


course - - = - $2,812,540 40 
Military, inclading pensions -~ - 10,608,361 49 
Naval ~ - - - - 3,297,149 69 
Public debt - - - - 20,832 75 


16,733,884 33 


Expenditures required to meet existing 
appropriations during the last half year, 
will, as computed, equal the sum of - 16,000,000 00 


32,733,884 33 


Amount of receipts ascertained and com- 
puted fur the year 1837 - 27,370,562 00 


$5,363,322 33 


ae 

This is an actual deficit, notwithstanding there ought to 
be a sum equal to this alwaysin the Treasury, which really 
shows a deficit of above $10,000,000. 

Whatever expenditures shall arise within the ycar upon 
new appropriations which Congress may think proper 
to make, will require a corresponding addition to this 
amount; but without them; it will constitute an excess of 
$5,363,322 33 of expenditures over both the receipts and 
the balance at the end of the year, besides not leaving at 
the close of the year any thing in the Treasury or mint for 
future uses, or to meet contingencies, 


Slate of the Treasury up to the first of October. 


By the Treasurers report on the 30th of Au- 
gust past, it appears that the balance in the 
‘Treasury, including what was in the cus- 
tody of banks, the mint, and collecting of- 


ficers, was then - - _ - $14,596,311 
The amount of this sum subject to immedi- 
ate draft was only - - - 8,928,072 


This is the amount of: all drafts of all kinds 
outstanding, viz: 


5, 668,239 
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Drafts on. banks and mint 


for debts - -. $3,877,468 
Drafts on banks for trans- 
fers to States - - 1,165,575 
Drafts on receivers and col- 
lectors, 28th August - 625,000 
mmm 5,668,043 
Leaving subject to draft near September 1st, 

“as above - - - - 8,928,072 
Expenses in September, with receipts, about 2,500,000 
Leaving, Ist October, in banks, mint, and 
_ receivers’ and collectors’ hands - - 6,428,072 
Of the amount in banks, not over one or two : 

millions are available, leaving, unavailable 4,000,000- 

2,428,072 
For the mint, which cannot be used immedi- 
ately. = -. - - ~ 500,000 
Amount of cash funds in the Treasury, Ist of 
October next -> - - - $1,928,072 


Tf, said Mr. D., the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is a. correct and true exposition of the state of the 
Treasury and the finances of the nation, then his state- 
ment proved, beyond all doubt, that the money proposed 
to be deposited as a fourth instalment was required for the 
use of the Government, and it disposed of the main ques- 
tion, | 

Before he went into the other questions involved in the 
passage of this bill, he felt himself.bound to discharge an 
obligation he was under to redeem a friend from some un- 
kind remarks indulged in by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Prexens.] The gentleman had represent- 
ed the honorable Secretary’s report as obscure and unintel- 
ligible, as full of errors, in point of its arithmetical calcu- 
lations and its grammar, and'had thrown out the insinuation 
that Congress could not make a more fit appropriation, or 
one more useful, than for the purpose of his instruction in 
those branches of science. Te regretted to hear the lite- 
rary character of one of the principal Executive officers of 
the Government thus assailed, and attempted to be degra- 
ded. Such statements did not merely strike at the reputa- 
tion of the distinguished individual against whom they 
were spoken, but they were calculated to reflect discredit 
upon the party in power, through whose instrumentality he 
helt this high and responsible station; nor did they stop 
there—they embraced the Government, on whom its effects 
wero more fatal, being calculated to bring it into contempt 
with the people, to destroy confidence in its reputation, and 
to strip its Executive officers of that respect which was due 
to the stations they occupied, and which was so essential 
to the discharge of their high and responsible trusts with 
credit to themselves and to the best interests of the public. 
He did not concede to public officers any privileges or im- 
munities in this respect that did not belong to any other 
citizen, but he thonght they were entitled to the same re- 
spect and courtesy. He always felt himself bound to pro- 
tect and defend the reputation of a friend, when assailed 
in his absence, more especially when assailed on this floor 
unjustly, because official station here gave privileges that 
did not belong to any but members. Was it a fact that 
there were errors in the report of the Secretary? If there 
were, he had not discovered them. Was it a fact that there 
were gramiiiatical errors in the report? He had seen no vio- 
lation of any rules of grammar that he had ever learned. 
Perhaps, however, arithmetic and grammar in Ohio (Mr. 
D’s residence) and New Hampshire (the residence of the 
Secretary were not the same things that they were in South 
Carolina, If so, the gentleman was not in fault. If 
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otherwise, he had better brush the cobwebs out of his own 
garret, before he charged the honorable Secretary with a 
benighted brain. Mr. D. said he was of opinion that Con- 
gress could make a more profitable appropriation than the 
one suggested by the gentleman, viz: to give its members 
clear heads. . Of such an appropriation he he (Mr. D.) 
would lay claim to a large proportion for his own use. 
But, was.it a fact that the Secretary who controlled the 
financial interests. of this nation’ and people, was unac- 
quainted with the two first rules.of common arithmetic, ad- 
dition and substraction? for the report from which the 
gentleman scemed to have formed his opinion, required the 
exercise of no other rules. He repeated the inquiry + is it 
possible that the Secretary of the Treasury who had been 
one of the first graduates of as good an institution as the 
nation affords, regularly bred to the profession of the law, 
who had practised with honor to himself, who had presi- 
ded. in the Supreme Court of his native State, on whose 
learning depended the property, liberties, and often the lives 
of her citizens; who had finally filled her Executive chair 
for years, and whose present elevated and distinguished 
station is the proof, the fruit and regard of the ability and 
fidelity with which he has discharged the official duties of 
every proud and responsible station, assigned to him by his 
country—is it possible that he is unacquainted with the 
first principles and rules of grammar and arithmetic? 
Such poison going forth with the report carries its own 
antidote. Should an appropriation ever be made-such as 
the gentleman recommends, he (Mr. D.) should be unwil- 
ling that the gentleman [Mr. P.] should receive any por- 
tion of it as the Secretary’s tutor, until he had seen some 
new evidence of his capacity to teach him. He had man- 
ifested some warmth, and he hoped he would be excused, 
for such feelings and such a disposition constituted a part 
of his nature, and the exercise of such feelings, he felt 
proud to say had been and would continue to be his prac- 
lice. Should charges of a light character, or any other 
which were unjust, and calculated to injure or impair the 
reputation of the gentleman from South Carolina, or any 
other gentleman, in whose honesty he had confidence, be 
made on this floor, or elsewere in their absence, he (Mr. 
D.) if present, would exert his feeble efforts to defend him 
or them. He who attacks an absent friend, or who does 
not defend him when attacked by another, or who yields 
even a silent assent, when his friend is caluminated, must 
be regarded as wholly unworthy of confidence or esteem. 
But to return to the subject of this bill, Is it good pol- 
icy for the Government to deposite her money with the 
States, for their use, when she wants to use it herself? 
The decision of this question seemed to him a small busi- 
ness. Present the naked question, and there was no 
schoolboy in the district he had the honor to represent who _ 
did not carry the answer on the end of his tongue. What 
was there about the question that prevented it from being 
a plain easy question to answer? We are told that there 
exists a contract between the Government and the States 
that is binding im law, in equity, and in conscience; that 
Congress, by a solemn act, had agreed to deposite the sur- 
plus revenue with the States for safe-keeping, provided the 
States would agree to receive it, and that the States had 
agreed to the only condition necessary to complete the 
contract, viz: to receive them. Therefore, the States were 
entitled to the full benefit of the contract, and in good faith 
the money ought to be paid over. What miserable sophis- 
try! What pitiful subterfuge to cover nakedness and 
deformity, and how far from every true principle connected 
with the question! What is the title of the deposite act? 
«< An act to provide for the deposite of the surplus revenue, 
and safe-keepiug of the same.” Fs there any thing in the 
title of this act that authorizes the belief. that Congress in- 
tended that the States should have any other benefit from 
the public moneys than a depositor should have from any 
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general deposite? Is there any expression in the body of 
the act: that conveys any-other meaning? On the con- 
trary, is it not full of provisions by which such inferences 
are studiously foreclosed and avoided? Docs not the act 
provide the manner in which the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall recall them whenever. the circumstances of the Gov- 
ernment may. require? Did the supporters of that law at- 
tempt to:convey.the idea, or advance the argument, when 
it was under. consideration, that the surplus revenue, in 
the forin of a deposite, was really to be a gift to the States? 
No, sir. At the time the bill was under consideration, 
there was no idea held out or advanced other than that the 
money was to be placed with the States for safe-keeping. 
But gentlemen who rejoice at the embarrassed state of the 
Treasury, and who are shouting that their former predic- 
tions of misrule and. ruin are verified, are willing, in vio- 
lation of tho: meaning, spirit, and express words of the de- 
posite Jaw; to withhold from Government the necessary 
funda of conducting its. only legitimate operations, and 
that, too, for party effect; so that possibly what they here- 
tofore predicted, and now declare has happened, may yet, 
peradventure, prove true. But in what section, sentence, 
word, or syllable of that act is the provision to warrant the 
statement that the Government is pledged to deposite with 
the States the means of her own, which are necessary to 
conduct her own concerns? Sir, such a construction of 
the act, and such a policy, is revolting to every economist 
and correct judge of ordinary dealings‘and business habits. 
In what, he again asked, did the plighted faith of Govern- 
ment consist? It seemed to him to have all the character- 
istics and features of any individual transaction, and all the 
rules of justice, honor, and equity, that apply in one case 
will apply.in the other. Suppose (said Mr. D.) [tell a 
friend and relative that Ishall, at a given time, bave more 
of the needful than I shall want for my own use, and, 
knowing that he has a better way of securing and keeping 
it than I have, T will deposite it with bin for safe-keeping. 
That I will deposite my money with him in instalments, 
as it accrues upon my stocks, my farms, and from my fac- 
torios, provided he will accept it, and safely keep it until I 
want to use it. That, in conformity with the proposition 
thus made by mo, and acceded to by my friend, I had made 
deposites at three different times; but before the time ar- 
rived for making a fourth, according to the terms of my 
proposition, my income is cut off, my factories are con- 
sumed by-fire, the crops on my farm are destroyed, and 
the value of my stocks deteriorated by some accidental or 
unaccountable circumstance: should Ibe bound in law, in 
equity, of morals, to complete the fourth deposite, at the 
expenso. of my business, my prosperity, my happiness, my 
domestic comfort, or my business reputation? No man 
in his senses would say that I should. AH the reasons to 
excuse the compliance with the proposition to deposite, in 
the individual case supposed, will apply to the proposition 
of the Government contained in the deposite act. 

But, before I conclude this’ part of my remarks, let me 
ask where would be the advantage to the States and people 
if they adopted and acted upon the propositions and prin- 
ciples of the gentlemen opposed to the bill; by fully. execu- 
ting the deposite act? Ithad been shown that Govern- 
ment must contract a Joan, in some form, equal to the 
amount to he paid; and who must pay it? Where is the 
money to come from when pay-day arrives? Why, the 
people.» What advantage to them to make the payment 
to the States; arid then turn round shortly and levy a tax 
upon the people who compose the States, for whose bene- 
fit alone the law. isto be executed? Is there any good to 
be derived by an-odious, and dangerous, and unconstitu- 
tional, and deceiving exercise of the power to levy moncy ? 
Has not our Government been shaken, and the very exist- 
ence of our happy Union already threatened, by a policy 
of this description—odious to every friend of equal rights, 


and as unconstitutional as odious? His objections to in- 
cur a debt, to enable them to make the deposite, appeared 
to him of great weight. He though it would indirectly 
establish the fact that the Federal Government had the 
right to levy taxes in the form of a *¢tariff”—which is an 
indirect tax upon the people, and in its effects as oppressive 
as a direct one—and thereby to collect money from the 
people to bestow on the States. 

And here, sir, (said Mr. D.,) is where the great secret 
lies; this is the mainspring of all the hostility to the bill. 
If its opposers, who were the enemies of the administra- 
tion, and represented the party that had been striving to 
aggrandize the Federal Government at the expense of the 
reserved sovereignty of the States, and to strip them of 
their independent rights, ever since the formation of the 
Union, could: succeed in preventing the. passage of the bill, 
they will have achieved a great and important point—an 
exercise of power no less than that of taxing the people at 
will, and of providing the means of subjugating them and 
the States with their own money. And the failure of the 
bill would exhibit a standing record of a precedent and 
warrant that the Government possessed the right of exer- 
cising such a power henceforth and forever, which would 
be felt so far as the influence of those composing the body 
would extend. Sir, look at the ridiculous predicament in 
which the General Government and States will be placed 
by the failure of the bill, and a resort to a loan. First, the 
Government borrows moncy on interest, and deposites it 
with the States, for their use, without interest, The peo- 
ple at least lose the interest in this ridiculous operation. 

But the States must have receiving officers who must be 
paid ; they must have disbursing officers, and they must. be 
paid: thus the money is diminished by per centage and 
fees, in addition to the loss of interest. ‘They may also 
employ dishonest men as their agents, and thus entirely 
lose the principal. Again: If Government has to make a 
loan, there must be officers employed for that purpose. 
These will sweat away a little of the cash in fecs and sal- 
arieso When pay day comes there must be paymasters 
and receivers: there must be fees also, and the fund is 
sweated again. It may be that the Federal Government, 
by dishonest hands, may lose the principal fund when paid 
back and diminished, as I have shown it must necessarily 
be; or she may lose large sums when borrowed, that will 
never get into the hands of the States. If the bill does 
not pass all the honest drains which I have noted, and per- 
haps more, must occur, and the dishonest ones may occur. 
T put it to the good sense of every individual who hears 
me, if it is not better that the General Government keep 
its own money, and use it for the purposes for which it 
wants money, and must have it? Mr. D. said he was not 
only in favor of this bill, now the surplus revenue was dis- 
posed of, but he was opposed to the policy out of which it 
grew. ‘The unequal, extravagant, and- excessive tariff; 
the system miscalled ‘the Great American System ;” a 
system which he hoped, as be hoped for the preservation 
of the constitution, the support of our free institutions, 
and the perpetuity of the Union, never to see again reviv- 
ed but from imperious necessity, which he hoped and be- 
lieved never would exist. He would not leave the subject 
without recurring to the motive which had originated the 
policy that created the surplus. He said it had ever been 
the object of the opposers of the administration (he meant 
the federal party, for he liked to call things by ther right 
names) to enrich the Federal Government, and thereby 
diminish the reserved sovereignty and indepenlence of the 
States, and consequently the liberty of the pesple, They 
were the same party, and governed by the same principle, 
which wanted, at the inception of the Union, ‘fa limited 
monarchy, and a Senate for life; and after failing in that, 
had striven from that time to this for a Government as 
nearly monarchical as possible; a rich and powerful, great 
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and consolidated Federal Government will suffice, provided 
nothing better can be had. He asked the friends of liberty 
_ how long it would be before that class of politicians would 
have what they wanted as a substitute for a limited mon- 
archy; provided-it were once determined. that the General 
Government had the power of-raising, by direct tax or in- 
direct tax, any sum beyond what was really necessary for 
the exercise of its constitutional duties, how long before 
the prostration of the State Governments, except in form, 
would be effected? For, the moment they admitted a dol- 
lar could be raised for any other purpose, they admitted a 
principle by which any number of millions might be levied. 
Where, then, would be their personal liberty, their State 


sovereignty? What would have been gained by their in- 
dependence? Gone, sir! gone forever—swallowed up and 


merged in the great vortex of federal wealth and power. 
Sir, (said Mr. D.,) when our gallant ancestors shook off 
the fetters and shackles that bound them to the British 
throne,. the aggregate amount of freedom and independence 
then belonged to the people in their individual capacity, 
and to the emancipated colonial Governments. When the 
union of the colonies formed the Federal Government, the 
colonial Governments, under the designation of States, 
each surrendered a portion. of its sovereignty, or rather 
yielded. certain of its State rights, to the Federal Govorn- 
ment; but there was no increase or diminution of power 3 
it was no more than a transfer of the right to exercise 
power. It took of the power which the States had de- 
rived from the people, and gave to the Federal Government; 
and what was not transferred was reserved. 

Mr. D. said, £ money is power;” that as an individual, 
a State, or a nation became rich, it became powerful; that 
as a Government became rich, (when it was made so by 
taxes,) so in proportion did the people become poor; that 
in proportion as the Federal Government became powerful 
in this respect, so did the State Governments become weak 
and dependent, because the amount of power thus derived 
was ‘taken from them. . Phe diminution in their strength 
might be measured by their indebtedness. If the Federal 
Government is unrestricted, and may collect taxes from the 
States and people, she must become rich and powerful at 
‘their expense, unless she pays it back. He hardly thought 
many of the people would be willing to have a collection 
of asum made from them, that a part of it might be paid 
back, 

He thought it very important that the State and General 
Governments should cach be confined to the objects for 
which they. were crcated. If they were permitted to pass 

-their bounds, there could be no calculation as to the result. 
It was clear to his mind that the United States had no pow- 
ers not granted-in the constitution, and there could not be 
found therein the grant of any power to loan or levy money 
to give away, or to afford the opportunity of having it well 
kept. Usurpations are dangerous; he would never tread 
on oven doubtful ground, if he could avoid the necessity, 
Tf the General Government assumes the exercise of powers 
not exprossly granted by the constitution, she comes in 
collision with the reseryed rights of the States. If the 
State Governments assume the exercise of powers which 

- have been surrendered to the General Government, or 
which have never been surrendered by the people, they 
come in collision either with the General Government or 
the liberties of the people. If the constitutional bounds in 
either case are overleaped, what assurance have the people 
that their libertics and reserved rights may not. be impercep- 
tibly frittered away and swallowed up. by the Governments 
created originally for their protection, and they stripped 
naked as a Danish boor or a Russian serf, especially if the 
United States may tax them, and the States may tax them, 

-when neither tax ts to be levied for either national or State 
purposes. [twas by gradual usurpations that any Govern- 
ment became tyrannical. No people ever gave up at once 
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more of natural and inherent rights than was necessary to 
protect the residue. Mr. D. repeated he should vote for 
the bill, because he was opposed to the policy out of which 
the surplus grew. 

I go for it, because the purposes for which the deposite 
act was passed have been accomplished, viz: the disposal 
of an accumulated fund. I go for-it, because the Govern- 
ment wants the use of the money, and must have it, and 
has no right to supply its place, if not used, by a tax or 
loan. He acted in this matter without any instructions 
from his constituents; all that guided him was his own 
judgment, and a knowledge of the fact that he had the 
honor to represent a high-minded and honorable people, 
who stood ready, at all times, to maintain their Govern- 
ment—a people who did not carry their patriotism in their 
pockets; whose love of liberty did not consist in the enjoy- 
ment of a few dollars and cents, but ih love of country, in 
an attachment to her institutions, and in a disposition to 
sacrifice every selfish and personal consideration to the 
shrine of correct principles—a people who do not live for 
themselves, but for their friends, their country, and pos- 
terity. 

Me. GARLAND, of Virginia, said that he did not in- 
tend to follow the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Uxven- 
woon] in the discussion of his favorite project, a national 
bank : in the proper time, he should be prepared to go into 
that subject, and show that such an institution was both 
unconstitutional and inexpedient. Nor would he, upon 
this bill, enter into a discussion of the merits of the sub- 
Treasury scheme ; he was prepared, when the bill involv- 
ing that question came up, to offer reasons which consti- 
tuted, in his mind, insuperable objections to it. On the 
question immediately before the House he would offer a 
few very bricf remarks. ‘The present measure had arisen 
under the deposite bill of June, 1836. ‘That bill had been 
repeatedly charged as the foster-mother of all the existing 
difficulties of our situation, and the true source to which 
was to be traced the prostration of our national prosperity : 
but that imputation he should deny. He had voted for that 
bill, and in like circumstances would do the same again. 
It was a wise law. Without going into any remark on 
the manner of its execution, and without charging on those 
who directed it more than that portion of error which was 
ever incidental to humanity, he might be permitted to say 
that if its execution had been as wise as was the law, it 
would have exerted a most powerful influence in prevent- 
ing the catastrophe which had sinco taken place. He 
should not retreat from the ground which he had then as- 
sumed; he believed it a wise law when it was passed, and 
he believed it a wise law still. He had supported it bė- 
cause he wished to wrest from the Executive hand so much 
of the means of mischief. He had, indeed, high confidence 
in the then Chief Magistrate: he had ardently and devo- 
tedly supported his administration: but he would never trust , 
such power in any human hands. As to the law itself, 
what was it? Many contended that it was intended to 
confer a gift on the States: but he denied the correctness 
of such a construction: had he believed such to be the ob- 
ject or operation of the bill, he should never have voted for 
its passage; for he did not believe that this Government 
had any power under the constitution to collect money from 
the people merely to give it out to the States. He had 
supported and understood it as a deposite law, and he now 
meant to carry out that principle. 

The question to be settled was, whether the amount of 
this fourth instalment of deposite, which had not yet reach- 
ed the State treasuries, was the money of the Federal Go- 
vernment, or the money of the States? If it was the mo- 
ney of the States, then it ought not to be withdrawn from 
them; if it belonged to the General Government, then the 
question arose whether it ought to be disposed of in any 
other manner, while it was nceded for the use of the Gene- 
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-Tal-Government? But had the Government need of this 
money ? That might be somewhat doubtful. Mr. G. said 
che had examined the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and had also listened to the statement of the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and to all the 
other statements which had been given by other gentle- 
men, and he. must confess that the confusion was worse 
than that which had. prevailed at Babel.. In the midst of 
the various ánd conflicting statements, however, he had as- 
certained one thing which would direct his vote. He had 
ascertained, to his own conviction, that if the deposite law 
. should be fully executed, and the last instalment under it 
paid to the States, there would be a deficit in the Treasury 
of ten or eleven millions of dollars. How was this to be 
„met? By a future surplus revenue? He would ask the 
representatives from the consuming portion of the commu- 
nity how this-amount.was to be raised? By a tax on the 
. goods their constituents consumed, and which they must 
pay! If so, it was the interest of those portions of our 
population rather to let the money come at once into the 
Treasury. But it had been said that this would be to prac- 
tise a deception upon the States. How so? Did not the 
act depositing the money with them expressly say that at 
certain limited times, and in limited sums, the Secretary of 
the Treasury might recall it? And how much less would 
the States be deceived, if the money should be paid them, 
and then immediately recalled, than if it should be with- 
held from them? Tt would be of little value to them when 
the whole should he again drawn out of their hands in 60 
or 90 days, though it might be drawn for in small sums. 
Indeed, it would be worse for them. 
It was not prudent in the States to make a disposition of 
the money till they got it in their hands. ‘The money was 
still in the hands of the General Government. The States 
could not be under any obligation to restore what they had 
not roceived ; their obligation could only extend to restore 
what they received. Mr. G. regretted the state of the 
finances, which rendered it necessary to call back for the 
use of the General Government any part of the funds which 
had been set apart to be deposited with the States, because 
it was calculated to impair public confidence. ‘The moncy, 
however, was not in the hands of the. States, neither was 
it in the Treasury. How, then, was it to be got? It had 
been said that the Government, in extending its care over 
the intoreats of tho whole nation, must look to the revenue 
Jawa, or to the banks of the Southwest, to pay up what 
they owed. | But was this a proper state in which to place 
the public financos? If the Secretary of the Treasury was 
wrong in his calculations, and the Treasury in fact had 
the means to pay the instalment, as some gentlemen con- 
tended, the responsibility of having presented an erroneous 
statement, and thus led the House into corresponding le- 
gislation, would rest. upon that officer, and Aot on this 
House, fot the House will have acted on the state of things 
he had presonted.. Mr. G, suid he should not enter into 
any discussion of the statement of the honorable gentleman 
from ‘ennessec, [Mr. Beru] The ability and general 
accuracy of that gentleman was admitted by all; but he 
had not in this case looked into the hands of the disbursing 
officers of the Government. Mr. G. wanted him to ascer- 
tain whether thero was not more money in the hands of 
these gentlemen than they were directed by Congress to 
disburse; if such was the fact, the balance might be re- 
called. 

(Mr. Camnnzizna here asked leave to explain. In 
presenting tothe House his exhibit of the actual state of 
the Treasury, he had omitted one very material point Al- 
though Congress might appropriate a balance of a million 
of dollars, to be disbursed by its agents, yet there might not 
be in their hands over $5,000 at any one time. 

Mr. Berx stated that, on the Ist of August last, there 
had been actually in the deposite banks four and a half 


millions of dollars which had not been paid away by these 
gentlemen. J i 

Mr. GARLAND resumed. He said it was imposible 
for him to. know what was the true state of things from 
such conflicting statements ; he had neither time nor means 
to ascertain it; he must, of necessity, act on the report as 
presented by the Department; that was the difficulty of 
his situation; and on the report as it stood he should vote 
for the bill. He would not, however, admit as. sound all 
the grounds which had been stated in its favor. He did 
not admit that there was so great an amount of unavailable 
funds to be supplied by Treasury notes. But as the Sec- 
retary officially stated that the money could not be reached 
in time to meet the exigencies of the Treasury, on that 
ground he should vote for the present bill. The Govern- 
ment owned this money, the Government wanted it, and 
he said the Government must use it. 

Mr. BIDDLE said that, in the course of a debate, mat- 
ters often incidentally started up, which arrested attention 
more forcibly than the original subject of discussion. It 
had been so with hitn on hearing the expressions of impa- 
tience which had just fallen from the honorable chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. CampreLene] 
at our tardy progress with this bill, compared with the alac- 
rity and promptitude of the Senate. Was it not.singular 
to hear the House of Representatives thus chided, whilst 
anxiously laboring to understand the Secretary of the 
Treasury on a matter touching the distribution of an 
enormous amount of money? How long since was it 
the fashion to decry and denounce the Senate as a body 
stationary and aristocratic—so far beyond the reach of the 
people that it ought to be expunged from the system ? 
For how many years had this been a fierce party war-cry ? 
This House, on the contrary, used to be, glorified as fresh 
from the people, and reflecting its latest opinions. Why 
this change of tone? Why present this House to the 
country in disadvantageous contrast? It was somewhat 
remarkable that we heard such language for the first time 
on the very morning which brings us authentic intelligence 
of the great victory in the East. Did that news already 
render it important to attract attention and confidence to- 
wards the body which would be the last to exhibit the in- 
fluence of that happy change in public sentiment which 
was now in the rapid process of development ? 

With regard (said Mr. B.) to the bill before the House, 
the position of Pennsylvania was fortunately one which en- 
abled her Representatives to bring it to a tranquil judgment, 
Thanks to the sagacity and firmness of her Chief Magis- 
trate, she had escaped entanglement in reckless appropria- 
tions that might have compelled her, at this moment, to 
look with anxiety and trepidation to the issue of the debate. 

Still, it was a matter to that Commonwealth of a million 
of dollars. He was asked, and indeed somewhat hurried, 
to give a vote which would deprive her of that sum. He 
was to do this mainly on the ground that the only funds 
in the Treasury applicable to the purpose were notes of the 
pet banks, or eredits on the pet banks, so depreciated or 
utterly worthless, that it was idle to suppose they would 
be recognised as money. 

The first question here, as in many other heated argu- 
ments, was, as to the true state of the facts. Tt was frank- 
ly admitted by an honorable member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Hamer, ] that the burden of proof 
lay on the administration. We must have the clearest 
possible case to justify us in withholding from the States 
what had been set apart for their use. Was any such 
clear case made out? No gentleman had been hardy 
enough to stand up in his place and say that he compre- 
hended the Secretary of the Treasury. We have had half 
a dozen différent statements from friends of the administra- 
tion as to what they understood of. the matter; but these 
statements were irreconcilable; and, furthermore, we had 
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no assurance that the responsible officer adopted these state- 
mente or vouched for their accuracy. An honorable gen- 
tleman<from North Carolina (Mr. McKay] (whom he had, 
the other day, from very imperfect vision, designated by an 
epithet appropriate, he believed, as to character, but inap- 
propriate as to age) went, it seems, to the Secretary for the 
very purpose of having all doubts resolved. Yet, on pro- 
ducing his memoranda, we saw, at once, that the first 
plunge was into an error of five millions! Can it be pre- 
tended, then, that we have before us the materials for act- 
ing on this momentous subject? Can we make any state- 
ment to our constituents that will not expose ys to deri- 
sion? Can we even venture to describe the scene that has 
passed before our eyes, without incurring the suspicion 
that we are trifling with their credulity? The statements 
submitted hy the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. BELL] 
and the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Unnerwoon, ] 
showing that the means were abundant, had struck him as 
accurate and'conclusive. But it was sufficient that he was 


utterly without data to warrant his arresting the course of 


past legislation. 

Mr. B. said he had a great repugnance to this bill, in its 
present shape, from its evident air of insincerity as com- 
pared with the plain designs of those who were urging it. 
Did any gentleman dream that, if it became a law, the sub- 
ject would ever be heard of more? Was it not regarded, 

‘and so urged, as an extinguishment of all hope, on the 
_part of the States, of ever receiving one dollar of these nine 
millions? And yet, what was its language ? 
‘postponement ;” thus recognising the validity of the 
claim, and making the fulfilment of our promise a mere af- 
fair of time. We plead poverty. We ask indulgence. 
And what inference would the States be authorized to 
draw from this phraseology? It is undeniable, from the 
Secretary’s own statement, that on Ist January, 1837, 
there were in the Treasury upwards of thirty-seven mil- 
licng for distribution amongst the States. The whole was 
applicable to this. purpose, the division into instalments 
being merely designed to guard against the inconveniences 
attendant on the too rapid shifting of so large a sum. But 
the Secretary now tells us he has broken in upon this 
special fund. And when wo ask those for whom it was 
destined to wait on us, to what length of time would the 
postponement be reasonably supposed to extend? Surely 
not beyond the earliest period at which we could replace 
the money thus abstracted. Would not the States be 
justified in entering upon expenditures, in the hope of 
speedy reimbursement from. this quarter? And, yet, sir, 
how many who vote for this bill will be prepared to respond 
to such a call? One gentleman is urgent for its passage, 
because the money can only be raised by a tariff, and he 


will never submit to a tariff. Do not his high and honor- | 


able impulses, then, revolt from palming a deception upon 
sovereign States? Are we not holding out to the ear a 
word of promise which we never mean to fulfil? If we 
think a state of things has arisen which justifies or de- 
mands our escape from the stipulations of the deposite law, 
let us say so manfully and openly. Let us repeal the law. 
But let us not leave behind us an act which will subject 
our successors to endless importunity, and ourselves to the 
imputation of a low and miserable artifice. It was well 
worthy of notice by Pennsylvania, by New York, and by 
other manufacturing States, that if these claims get the go- 
by now, by this bill, any recurrence to them hereafter will 
be mixed up with the tariff; and the two topies act on each 
other in a mode that he was not now disposed to enlarge 
upon. 

But it is said the alternative is forced upon us either to 
pass this bill or to raise nine millions of dollars from the 
people. Mr. B. saw the matter in no such light. Sup- 
pose the first of October come and gone: why could not 
the Secretary give to applications the same answer which 


It talked of 


this bill gives? Nay, a more civil explanation ; for here 
we assign no reason at all. Surely, when the Secretary of 
the Treasury is empowered to recall instalments already 
paid, on the ground that they are necessary to meet the 
exigences of the public service, he might very well explain 
that, though he had forborne to make such a call, yet, with 
regard to the remaining instalments, there were either no 
funds, or none that could be spared from current and urgent 
demands. Persons, having established claims, were repeat- 
edly put offin this way! Appropriation bills were often vex- 
atiously delayed; yet it was not thought necessary to pass 
an intermediate law postponing the pay or salary of the army 
and navy, or of Executive officers or clerks. But, besides 
being superfluous, might not legislation involve some con- 
sequences not perhaps foreseen? For example, the claim 
at present would secm to be on the kind of funds in the 
Treasury on the Ist January, 1837. If we postpone it, 
and use the funds, does it not become a claim at large on 
the Treasury, completely changing the character which it 
bore under the deposite act? All legislation not indis- 
pensable, was vicious and entangling. In no light, there- 
fore, in which he viewed the subject, could“he be recon- 
ciled to vote for the bill. 

But, sir, (said Mr. B.,) the honorable gentleman from 
New York (Mr, Camprerene] has adroitly contrived to 
turn it intoa party weapon. He has seized the occasion 
to proclaim before the House—and it is now speeding to 
every corner of the Republic—that his hands, at least, are 
pure from the defilement of the deposite act. The infer- 
ence plainly conveyed to the country is, that the embarrass- 
ments which now demand legislation at our hands are to 
be charged upon those who aided in the passage of that 
act. Is this right, sir? Is it just that the public mind 
should be preoccupied by these assertions ? 

When the honorable gentleman dwelt so much upon 
€ available?” and “ unavailable” funds, was it not forced 
upon every one to reflect when, and by what means, it had 
become necessary to resort to such epithets in describing 
the resources of the country? ` By what process is it that 
the money in the Treasury has become so worthless that 
the Secretary is ashamed to offer it in payment 4 

Sir, the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Unvrrwoon] 
has well and powerfully sketched the truc causes of our 
present disastrous condition, Whilst he was speaking, on 
points which have thus unexpectedly started up, I pro- 
cured from the library a volume (Niles’s Weekly Register) 
which may enable us to trace the history of the matter, , 
and to test the accuracy of his statements. 

In the paper—ascribed to the pen of Mr. Kendall—~ 
which the President read to his cabinet on the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1833, in relation to the deposites, there is found 
this passage : 

sc All doubts as to the willingness of the State banks to 
undertake the service of the Government, to the same ex- 
tent and on the same terms as it is now performed by the 
Bank of the United States, is put to rest by the report of 
the agent recently employed to collect information; and 
from that willingness their own safety in the operation may 
be confidently inferred. Knowing their own resources 
better than they can be known by others, it is not to be 
supposed that they would be willing to place themselves in 
a situation which they cannot occupy without danger of 
annihilation or embarrassment.” 

This, surely, is precious reasoning—that the eagerness 
to get hold of money is the best evidence that it will be re- 
turned when called for. Yet the conclusion is at once 
jumped to, that ‘* the State banks ought immediately to be 
employed in the collection and disbursement of the public 
revenue, and the funds now in the Bank of the United 
States drawn out with all convenient despatch.” 

The agent thus referred to was Mr. Kendall, then hold- 
ing a subordinate station, but subsequently advanced to the — 
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office of Postmaster General, at a salary of six thousand 
dollars per annum. : 

“On the 9th October, 1833, this personage, in a letter to 
the éditor of the New York Standard, alluding to the Bank 
of the United States, says: $$ Yes, six, this boasting giant 
is now but a reptile bencath the feet of the Secretary of the 
"Treasury !? “In the same letter he exultingly exclaims: 
Thus has. ‘this haughty institution been brought to its 
knées at the first step of the State banks!” 
~ But there is another letter still more worthy of notice at 
the present moment. T allude to the one addressed by 
Mr. Kendall to the firm of Beers & Co., brokers of New 
York. It was assuredly not intended for other eyes; but 
it was rashly published by his correspondents, for a special 
purpose, in the administration paper at New York. I take 
it-as put on record in Niles’s Register. The name of the 
bank alluded to is suppressed in the publication. It will 
be borne in mind that Beers & Co. were the principal par- 
ties in an. effort tu break the Branch Bank at Savannah, 
‘by a sudden demand there for specie on notes which had 
been accumulated for the purpose. 


‘Wasnineton, 28th September, 1833. 

“Dran Sir: Your letter of the 26th instant is at hand. 
Since my return I have received several letters from you, 
all of which have remained unanswered, as have all other 
letters from New York, merely because I resolved to have 
no correspondenco until the great question should be de- 
cided. 

“On account of your devotion to the cause I had so 
much at heart, I was anxious that the Bank should 
be employed by the Treasury Department; but, on con- 
sidering the subject in all its bearings, it was thought prop- 
er, at present, to confine the selection to the three banks of 
large capitals already named to the public. ‘The question 
is yet open as to the Bank. 

«< With high respect, your obedient servant, 
“AMOS KENDALL.” 


I pray you, sir, to pause upon this letter. At the pres- 
ent moment, when we are all deploring the loss of so many 
millions of the public money, I would call upon the whole 
country to look at the covert motives which influenced the 
destination of that money. What was ‘the cause” so 
dear to Mr. Kendall’s heart, the ‘¢devotion” to which, on 
the part of Beers & Co., rendered him so ‘‘anxious” to 
gratify them in the selection of a pet bank? Who doubts 
that the bond of sympathy was a common hate of that na- 
‘tional institution in which Congress had placed the public 
treasure, then about to be forcibly wrested away in con- 
tempt and defianceof Congress? And mark, sir, how cun- 
ningly the hopes of cager political partisans continue to be 
fed! As the names of the selected banks had already been 
published, it was feared that suspicion and dissatisfaction 
might arise at the sudden addition to the list of an associ- 
ate probably of doubtful standing. Mr. Kendall, therefore, 
waives, ‘at present,” the importunity of his good friends. 
But only for “the present.” Let not Beers & Co. be 
soured. Let them not, in disgust, disclose the secret plots, 
the precious outpouring of spirit at the shrine of a common 
devotion! No! The matter was ‘yet open.” An oc- 
easion would be seized to gratify this longing after a por- 
tion of the spoils. I put it to the common sense of the 
country whether a second refusal would be hazarded on 
the. occurrence of any plausible pretext, when Mr. Ken- 
dall should be reminded of “devotion” to “the cause so 
dear to his heart ;” and that the ground of former apology 
had disappeared? No, sir. Rely upon it, should light ever 
visit these transactions, it will be found that there perish- 
ed in that anonymous bank a large portion of the public 
money! And the consideration paid for that money was 
increased ardor of devotion to the cause which Mr. Ken- 
dall had so much at heart. The country got for its mon- 


ey—all it will ever get—vociferous shouts of ‘down with 
the Monster!” 


And this, sir, is the public officer who has made it a mat- 


ter of boast that he. wants no further legislation, and that 
he can keep up a specie currency in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
thousand offices, every dollar of the better currency—every 
dollar of that bank paper to which his acts and reports con- 
tributed to give amongst the people a false credit and a dif- 
fusive circulation, and into which he has succeeded in 
transmuting upwards of forty millions of dollars of the pub- 
lic money! ‘The very paper thus rejected by him has been 


How’? Why, by scornfully rejecting, at. the ten 


palmed upon the States; upon the widows and orphans of 
those slain in battle; upon the Revolutionary soldier ; upon 
the army and navy ; upon thë gallant volunteers of Ten- 
nessee; upon ever laborer in the public service ! The re- 
mainder is now said to be altogether worthless! The Scc- 
retary dislikes to be visible in an effort to pass it off! 

Mr. Chairman, at the date of these transactions, there 
stood at the head of the Treasury Department a Pennsyl- 
vanian, William J. Duane, chosen for his carly and ardent 
devotion to General Jackson, and distinguished for the pu- 
rity of his public and private life. Let me ask your atten- 
tion to some of the reasons which he respectfully offered in 


opposition to that hasty and implicit reliance on State 
banks, which Mr, Kendall and others were so vehemently 


urging. In the paper dated 21st September, 1833, address- 
ed to the President, he resists the project for the following 
ainongst other reasons. I quote his own words : 

« Because it is not sound policy in the Union to foster 
local barks, which, in their multiplication and cupidity, 
derange, depreciate, and banish the only currency known 
to the constitution, that of gold and silver. 

«Because it is not prudent to confide, in the crude way 
proposed by your agent, in local banks ; when, on an aver- 
age of all the banks dependent in a great degree upon each 
other, one dollar in silver cannot be paid for six dollars of 
the paper in circulation. 

« Because it is dangerous to place in the hands of a 
Secretary of the Treasury, dependent for office on Execu- 
tive will, a power to faver or punish local banks, and con- 
sequently make them political machinery. 

“Because I consider the proposed change of the depository, 
in the absence of all necessity, a breach of the public faith. 

t Because the last House of Representatives of the 
United States pronounced the public money in the Bank of 
the United States safe. 

«í Because a change to local and irresponsible banks will 
tend to shake public confidence, and promote doubt and 
mischief in the operations of society.” 

Sir, for the utterance of sentiments like these—every line 
breathing a free and patriotic spirit, and imbued with pro- 
phecy—Mr. Duane was proscribed. We of Pennsylvania 
saw our distinguished fellow-citizen hurled ignominiously 
from office, because he was an honest and vigilant guardian 
of the public purse. Yes, sir, kicked out of the Treasury, 
to make way for the work of spoliation ! 

Mr. Chairman, is it seriously believed that the people 
can be forever gulled and deluded? No, sir! Hollow and 
deceptive promises are now received with incredulity and 
disgust. A worthy farmer in my district lately exhibited 
to mea pamplhilet, which had come to him through the 
post oflice—he knew not whence—purporting to be a 
< Speech of Mr. Benton, of Missouri, on the resolution of 
Mr. Ewing for rescinding the Treasury order, delivered in 
the Senate, December, 1836.” He called my attention to 
the following paragraphs: 

te Never before did the prosperity of the country equal 
the present time. Never was there such exuberance of 
prosperity; and that, after making due allowance for what 
is fictitious, from the excess of paper and the effect of a de- 
preciated currency.” 
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And again: 

t: No longer can banks set themselves up above law and 
above Government. No longer can they stop payment, and 
force ‘their dishonored paper upon the country. The bank 
that would now attempt it would instantly be put to the 
test of insolvency, and subjected to the laws of the land as 
well asto the law of public opinion. Her dishonored paper 
would be driven in upon her, and the last hard dollar ex- 
tracted from her vaults. These being the fruits of President 
Jackson’s great measures for restoring a specie currency, 
who can justify the opposite course which is now pro- 
posed.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is undeniable that thousands have been 
deluded by this kind of language, It proffered to the peo- 
ple a broad unqualified guarantee of every State bank note 
in the country. They relied implicitly on assurances from 
so distinguished a quarter. The market people fearlessly 
took these notes home in exchange for the produce of their 
farms and gardens. And now the trash has perished on 
their hands, and the banks tum on and def y them. 

Do you suppose, sir, that any body can be twice induced 
to put faith in such representations? Can it be that a 
shrewd and thoughtful people will patiently await the issue 
of a new humbug, a new projection of Alchemy, a ** Search 
No. 2,” of some new Dousterswivel? He who thinks so 
must, indeed, entertain a most thoroughly contemptuous 
opinion of his countrymen. 

Mr. Brprxx said he had been carried far beyond his 
original purpose. He had to apologize to the House for 
thus trespassing on the patient attention it had been kind 
enough to bestow. He had only to revert to the bill, and 
to repeat that he had heard nothing which justified his 
judgment or his conscience in abandoning the claim of his 
native State to a million of dollars. He would not act on 
perplexed statements or confused apologies unintelligible to 
himself, and which it would be ridiculous on his part to 
attempt to explain to others. More especially would he 
not take things on trust—in the dark—when it was unde- 
niable that all the difficulty had grown out of political 
tampering with the Treasury funds, for which the party in 
power was responsible, and which it had an interest in dis- 
guising and mystifying. Be the state of the Treasury, 
however, what it might, he could sce no benefit in passing 
the present bill. It only disturbed the simple character 
which the claim of each State will continue to wear in case 
of inability to meet it on the Ist of October. Tet it rest on 
any merit which it now possesses. Let it lie under pro- 

test. Why enter upon new and unealled-for legislation, 
which might either prejudice the claim—give it the go-by— 
or, on the other hand, be hereafter regarded as imparting to 
it a scupe and efficacy unwarranted by the.terms and de- 
sign of the deposite act? 

On motion of Mr. LOOMIS, of Ohio, the committee 
now rose, reported progress, and 

The House adjourned. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 


PETITION FOR A NATIONAL BANK. 

Fetitions having been called— 

Mr. EWING presented the memorial of 161 citizens of 
Mount Vernon and its vicinity, Posey county, Indiana, 
praying the establishment of a specie-paying national bank, 
and asked permission to accompany the presentation with 
a few remarks, which the rules of the House prohibited. 

[Mr. E. handed to the reporter of the National Intelli- 
gencer debates the following as the tenor and substance of 
his remarks, forbidden by the rule: 

That he should always take pleasure in becoming the 
medium through which the sentiments and wishes of any 
portion of the patriotic, intelligent, and enterprising citi- 
zens of Indiana reach the councils of the Union, and more 


particularly when, as in the present instance, he found the 
sentiments and views of all quarters of his State so happily 
accordant with those of his own immediate constituents. 
The memorial he held in his hand embraced sentiments 
and involved principles in strict unison—ay, distinctly as- 
sociated at this moment with the ever-to-be-remembered 
name of the place from whence it comes—sentiments now 
held, he believed, in common by a large majority of the 
People of his State, as was evidenced emphatically on the 
first Monday of August last, in every congressional district 
thereof, except, indeed, the one from whence the memorial 
came; and there, experience is not lost, as he felt pleased 
to observe some of the most influential friends of the late 
President have signed this application. 

That the signers of this memorial do not believe any or- 
ganic change of the constitution is required to authorize 
relief to the ‘¢ democracy of numbers 3” they pray for a 
national bank to regulate a depreciating, and supply a 
sound convertible currency, and they believe there exists 
no constitutional impediment, although functional restraints 
and functional improvement must be made to remove the 
existing objections and the apprehended danger; they know 
that partial relief will only tend to aggravate the general 
distress, and that the entire West, more than any other 
portion of the Union, suffers for want of a general uniform 
currency ; they know that ‘money is power,” and feel 
that they are a component part of this people to whom (in 
theory it is admitted) all power rightfully belongs; and, 
therefore, they will never relinquish the control and direc- 
tion of their own credit; yes, they know that ‘money is 
power,” and the whole country know it; witness the 
change throughout this Union since this administration 
was divested of a portion of the surplus! ‘The decision of 
matters now before this House will show if the House, 
which should present an epitome of the whole people, be 
likewise changed; they know, as do all, that the sage of 
Mount Vernon, nor any of his worthy successors, never 
sought to perpetuate power by a Treasury contro] of the 
best curreucy; that they never resorted to the guise of 
** separating the Government from the banks,” by seeking 
to unite officers of Executive appointment with a paper 
system. They and the country know these facts, and 
would now implore this body to forget its possible instru- 
mentality in the real causes of the existing embarrassments, 
as an approval of remote causes should carry with it no 
approval of unlooked-for consequences. } 


CLAIMS AGAINST FRANCE PRIOR TO 1800. 


Mr. HOWARD presented the petitions of the executors 
of Joseph Mussi, deceased, and of the legal representatives 
of Joseph Borden, deceased, together with those of nine 
hundred and fifty-six petitioners, now on file in the House, 
praying that compensation may be accorded to them for 
property taken for the service of the United States, in the 
year 1800. 

The mere mention of the far distant date at which these 
claims originated, Mr. H. said, would, in a great measure, 
explain to the House his reasons for presenting these peti- 
tions at this time, when, under the rule of the House, no 
reference of them could be made to a committee. — He un- 
derstood that it was the intention of these claimants to 
press the examination of their claims upon the committee 
who might be charged with their investigation, and if such 
investigation should result in the report of a bil, then to 
press upon the House the consideration of that bill at some 
period of the approaching winter. They had desired their 
petitions therefore to be brought thus early to the notice: of 
the House, in the hope that some portion of the leisure 
which the members now had might be bestowed upon an 
inquiry into claims which were closely connected with an 
interesting portion of the history of the country. At the 
last session of Congress, it would be remembered that he 
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had reported a list of the claimants, which had been print- 
ed by order of the House, that it might be seen who those 
numerous claimants were, and in what States they lived. 

The petitioners state that, prior to the year 1800, their 
property had been seized upon the high seas by French 
cruisers, and .their’vessels and cargoes condemned, in vio- 
lation both’ of national law and express treaty. After 
mitch negotiation between the United States and France 
upon the subject of these repeated and intolerable outrages, 
the Government of France expressed a willingness to make 
compensation, and would have done so, but for a measure 
of public policy on the part of the United States, arising 
from this circumstance: In 1778, a treaty. of alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, was formed between France and the 
United States, in which they had reciprocally guarantied 
to each other the integrity of their possessions: and a treaty 
of commerce was subsequently made, by which great priv- 
ileges were secured to France. ‘These stipulations, which 
were merely nominal when the treaties were formed, proved 
very onerous when the commerce of the-United States be- 
came extensive, and when a demand yas made that the 
guarantee should be fulfilled by preserving to France her 
West India islands. ‘The United States insisted upon 
being exonerated from these very troublesome stipulations, 
and France, with equal pertinacity, insisted upon their im- 
mediate fulfilment. ‘fo escape from these embarrassing 
articles in the treaties, the United States released France 
from the obligation of making compensation to the petition- 
ers, and France, on her part, consented to abandon. the 
important rights which sho held under the old treaties, and 
which were otherwise indestructible. The result was, that 
the petitioners lost their property which France had ex- 
pressed her willingness to pay for, and the Government of 
the United States made this property the equivalent for ob- 
taining great national advantages. Against this use of 
their property tho petitioners never remonstrated ; but, 
against its being taken for the public use without compen- 
gution, they have complained from that day to this. 

A large number of memorials remonstrating against the 
annexation of Texas to the Union, were presented as on 
former days, especially from the States of Massachusetts 
and New York. : 
BANKRUPT LAW. : 

Mr. THOMAS, chairman of the Commitice on tho Ja- 
diciary, rose and stated that he had been instructed by that 
committee to state to the House that the committce had 
this day adopted a resolution that it is inexpedient to re- 
port a bankrupt law at this special session of Congress. 


FLORIDA WAR. 


The House then proceeded to the unfinished business 
of the morning hour, which was the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Wisz on the 19th 
instant: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed by bal- 
Jot to inquire into the cause of the Florida war, and into 
the causes of the extraordinary delays and failures, and the 
enormous expenditures which have attended the prosecu- 
tion of that war, and into the manner of its conduct, and 
the facts of its history generally ; that the said committee 
have power to send for persons and papers and that it have 
power to sit in the recess; and that it make report to the 
next'session of Congress. 

"The CHAIR stated the question pending to be the mo- 
tion submitted on yesterday by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts {Mr: Cusurxe] to strike out the words ‘by 
ballot.” 

Mr. CUSHING, ‘however, rose, and stated that he had 
on yesterday suggested this amendment to the gentleman 
from Virginia, but that he bad not made the motion to 
atrike out. The journal was corrected accordingly. 

Mr. GLASCOCK then rose and stated. that he did not 
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desire to take up the time of the House at the present ses- 
sion, which was called for another purpose, in discussing 
this resolution, as there would be a time hereafter more ap- 
propriate for doing so. Mr. G. then moved to amend the 
resolution by striking out all after the word “resolved,” 
and inserting the following: 

‘s That a select committee be appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the Florida war, and the causes of the extra- 
ordinary delays and failures, and the expenditures which 
have attended the prosecution of the samo, and all the facts 
connected with its history generally; and that said com- 
mittee have power to send for persons and papers.” 

Mr. HOWARD moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out ‘a select committee,” and insert “the 
Committee on Military Affairs be instructed ;” the effect 
of which would merely be to transfer the duty of inves- 
tigation from a select to a standing committee of the House. 
Mr. H. said that his opinion had been more than once 
expressed that, as a general rule, it was proper to refer 
ali matters which might come before them to some stand- 
ing committee, whenever the subject was within the 
range of the duty which the rules of the House enjoined 
upon that committee to perform. During the last Congress 
he had moved to reconsider a vote by which a select com- 
mittee had been ordered, for the purpose of referring the 
subject to one of the standing committees, and the House 
had concurred with him in opinion. Whenever no appro- 
priate standing committee could be found, he admitted that 
it was correct to raise a special one, and if this were such 
a case, he would not now object to the adoption of this 
course of proceeding. But, so far was this from being 
truc, that if the House were to direct a special committee 
to be appointed, its duties would actually conflict with those 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, as he would presently 
show. What reason could bo given (he asked) why there 
should be a select committee? Would the effect of such 
a measure be to impose duties upon members of this House 
who were not charged already with the execution of others ? 
By no means. ‘The members of a select committee were 
generally, if not necessarily, taken from other committces, 
and thus they were compelled either to discharge a double 
and burdensome duty, or to abstract a portion of their at- 
tention from subjects which were important enough to oc- 
cupy their whole time. During the last winter, the com- 
mittee of which he had the honor of being a member, had 
been compolled twice to send for one of their associates, 
who was attending to the duties of one of the select com- 
mittees, and, if his memory did not deceive him, one of 
the subjects upon which they were equally divided was 
thus prevented from being brought before the House at all. 
Other committees, he presumed, had experienced similar 
inconvenience from the same cause. 

But, in addition to this, one of the rules of the House 
would show the propricty of confiding this investigation to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, as must be manifest 
upon reading it. 

‘The 72d rule was as follows: 

«Jt shall be the duty of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to take into consideration a!l subjects relating to the 
military establishment and public defence which may be 
referred to them by the House, and to report their opinion 
thereupon ; and also to report, from time to time, such 
measures as may contribute to economy and accountability 
in the said establishment.” 

It is made their duty, by this rule, to report such meas- 
ures as may contribute to economy and accountability, 
without waiting to have the consideration of these topics 
especially referred to them by the House. Did gentlemen 
then wish to discharge that committee entirely, or to per- 
mit them to look into the best mode of promoting economy 
except as to that part of the army in Florida, and thus have 
two committees employed upon the same subjects, except 
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that one would be occupied with a part of the army, and 
the other committee with the residue? What confusion 
must arise from such a proceeding! The resolution before 
the’ House proposed to inquire into the causes of the delay 
and-expenditure of the Florida war, and both these duties 
were specifically provided for by the rule which he had read. 

But there was another point in the case. If the pro- 
posed investigation should be made by a select committee, 
how could the House act upon the report, so as to remedy 
whatever evils there might be, except by referring the re- 
port to the Committee on Military Affairs, to frame the ne- 
cessary bills? The resolution proposed merely a barren 
inquiry, unproductive of any practical results. If it should 
be contended that this special committee might report bills 
also, then the proposition amounted to superseding the 
standing committee entirely, by vesting another one with 
all their duties; because such bills could only be prepared 

-after an intimate knowledge of the condition of the whole 
army. 

Mi. H. said that he had read the proceedings of the 
court which sat at Frederick, ‘and the correspondence be- 
tween the late Secretary of War and General Clinch, as 
well as all other papers within his reach, calculated to throw 
light upon the conduct of the Florida war. Te dissented 
entirely from the opinion expressed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusuine,] that it was a disgrace to 
the country, nor could he understand the metaphysical 
distinction, that the arms of the country were disgraced, 
and the officers not. He thought that the causes of failure 
would be found to resolve themselves into two, viz: the 
extraordinary physical condition of Florida, as it had been 
correctly described by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Hotsey,] und the great distance of the directing power 
from the theatre of war. In all campaigns, of all nations, 
failure was almost inevitable, where the head that planned 
was hundreds of miles distant from the arm that executed 
those plans. The army in Florida had performed their 
arduous, duty in a manner which was highly creditable to 
them, and he thought no disgrace had attached to any 
quarter. But he was entirely willing that the fullest and 
freest investigation should be made, and nothing was fur- 
ther from his purpose than to screen any officer, civil or 
military, if he should be found deserving of censure. He 
trusted that any committee to which it might be the plea- 
sure of the House to send the investigation, would pursue 
it rigorously and impartially, with no other view than to 
do justice, whomsoever it might affect. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG said, when this resolution was 
under discussion yesterday, some remarks were made by 
the gentleman from Virginia on my left, (Mr. Wise,] which 
he regretted to hear, because he thought they were in bad 
taste, and reflected but little credit either upon the head or 
the heart of that gentleman. 

The. attack made upon an absent gentleman, unable to 
defend himself, was certainly, to say the least of it, neither 
just nor generous. It reflects no credit upon any man to 
insult a fallen foe, or to strike and dirk him when unable 
to resist. In this light I must view the attack made upon 
the absent gentleman from Rhode Island. If that gentle- 
man had been present, there would be no cause for com- 
plaint, for he is amply competent to defend and take care 
of himself. He would have given the gentleman from 
Virginia a Rowland for his Oliver; measure for measure, 
in every species of attack. 

But, sir, I have not risen to reproach the gentleman from 
Virginia. ‘The goodness of heart with which I know that 
gentleman to be largely endowed, hus, no doubt before 
now, induced him to regret the hasty and uncalled-for re- 
marks made yesterday. I have risen to correct some mis- 
apprehension into which he has fallen. He stated that the 
clerk of the committee of investigation alluded to, had 
feigned sickness, in order to gain time for drawing up a 
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report. Sir, the clerk was taken ill-shortly after the com- 
mittee had been organized, and before it had made much 
progress in its labors; long before a report was thought of, 
as no one could then say what would be the result of the 
investigations going on. The testimony of the attending 
physician; and the evident marks of disease remaining after 
that person’s return to the committee, might have satisfied 
the gentleman from Virginia that the disease was real, and 
not feigned. Atali events, it could not have heen feigued 
for the purpose stated, because there were at that time no 
materials for a report. 

When the proper time for making a report had arriv- 
ed, the majority of the committee directed Mr. PEARCE, 
being the first named of the majority on that committee, 
to draw up a report for their consideration; and I believe 
each member of that majority furnished him with his own 
peculiar views on the subject. I know positively that 
this was done by myself and some others. The gentle- 
man from Virginia pressed so much and so incessantly for 
a report from the majority, that it was submitted to the 
whole committee before the majority had had an opportu- 
nity of hearing it read, and passing an opinion thereon. 
When read in committee, I am free to confess I heard it 
with no little surprise and regret. I immediately, with a 
majority of the friends of the administration on the com- 
mittee, protested against its adoption, and insisted upon 
its being amended. It was accordingly returned to Mr. 
Prancy, to be so changed as to meet the views then ex- 
pressed. When again presented to the committee, it met 
with the approbation of the majority, and no complaints 
were heard from the minority. 

Does the gentleman from Virginia recollect that his own 
report met with a fate similar to that of the majority ; that 
all his colleagues of the minerity refused to sign it? 

As to the bitter experience of which the gentleman from 
Virginia complains of having had on the stocked commit- 
tees of investigation, as he is pleased to call them, I have 
but little to say. This I will, however, say: that I never 
before heard him complain of the conduct of that committee, 
of which he was the chairman ; certainly such complaints 
were never uttered during its sittings. When the commit- 
tee was about to close its labors, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman was unanimously passed ; and the tear which stood 
in his eye when he made his acknowledgments, and the 
apparent good feelings with which the committee finally 
separated, would seem to tell a different tale. 

I regret, that before the gentleman of Virginia had yester- 
day concluded his remarks, the orders of the day were call- 
ed, and that I was thus prevented from making this state- 
ment immediately. Xt- would not have been made, if, as a 
member of the committee spoken of, I had not been called 
upon for it. 

Mr. WISE rose in reply. He was happy, indeed, ex- 
tremely happy, that the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, for whom he cherished sincere respect, had had 
time to sleep one night on what he had heard yesterday, 
and to come here prepared with thought and word for the 
occasion this day. By the observations of the honorable 
gentleman, Mr. Wiss was called up, without preparation, 
but ready, notwithstanding, to reply. And what was the 
amount of the gentleman’s statement? Did it in the least 
contradict what Mr. W. had said the day before? Unless, 
indeed, in the immeterial circumstance of the clerk’s sick- 
ness; that was a collateral question, and of no manner of 
importance. I challenge contradiction (said Mr. W.) as 
to the main point; neither you nor your majority could 
vote for the report as it was read to you; you furnished 
matter to Mr. Pearce, and Mr. Pearce did not draw up the 
report, Can you deny it? 

Mr, Munuexnnec. Mr. Pearce was directed to draw 
up the report, and I presume he did. 

Mr. Wise resumed. I call on my colleague on the com- 
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mittee from Massachusetts, [Mr. Lrncoxn,] to substantiate 
my statement. Mr. Psancr did admit to me, I believe he 
ipade the:same admission to the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts, Iam sure he did-to the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. CAMPBELL, } that the report was drawn up 
by Hallet, and he gave that fact as an apology for the 
~ enormous: falsehoods it contained. I pause to hear the 
statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LINCOLN here rose and expressed his regret that 
he had been called upon as a witness. [What he next said 
was in so low a voice as to be unintelligible at the report- 
er's seat; when heard he was understood to say:] Ina 
subsequent conversation Mr. Prance admitted that he was 
not the author of the reports said that he disapproved the 
‘language employed, and charged it on the gentleman who 
had been employed as secretary to the committee. [Here 
again Mr. L. was for a few moments inaudible.] I do be- 
lieve whatever of an unpleasant kind had taken place be- 
fore resulted, in a great degree, from an unfriendly feeling 
on the part of the agent employed by the committee, and 
still more from the officious, impertinent, and unpardonable 
interference of gentlemen not themselves members of the 
committee, who instigated him to the insertion of what was 
so offensive. I am bound, in candor, to say that, when the 
majority of the committce became informed of the language 
contained in the report, it was as severely reprobated by 
the gentlemen of the majority as by those of the minority ; 
and the report was in consequence changed; though the 
degree in which it was altered may perhaps be attributable 
in part to a distinct intimation that the facts would other- 
wise be brought into this House. 

Mr. WISE. I hope, now, that I am fully corroborated ; 
and [ leave it to this House, and to the nation, to say 
whether my heart or my head is deserving of reproach for 
stating the truth. It must now be admitted, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania himsolf must admit, that in stating the 
truth on the authority of Dutee J. Pearce himself, if any 
offence has been committed against his character, he has 
been himself the offender. He is my authority for saying 
that the clerk of the committee did write that report. 

And now let mo say to the gentleman from Rennsylva- 
nia; that I have always entertained the highest respect for 
his ‘“goodness of heart;” I have known him since his first 
entrance in this House, and have ever respected him per- 
sonally; but let me say to that gentleman that, if he shall 
ever chance to be placed on another committee of investi- 
-gation, unless he shall do his duty a little better than he 
did when on that of last Congress—especially unless ho 
shall care to see that a report to which he attaches his sig- 
nature is his own—~I cannot entertain the same degree of 
respect for his ‘* head.” 

Mr. MUHLENBERG, 
complunents, 

. My. WISE. It is truo Hallet was sick; bat, mind you, 
it was not at the time when the materials were collected on 
which the report was to be founded. He got over his sick- 
ness afterward, though his whole appearance plainly told 
that this his first sickness had not. been feigned. He was 
attended, I think, by Dr. Sewall, and when he returned 
to the committee the fever blister was on his lip. He was 

absent for a week or ten days, and, after members had done 
his duty for him, at length, an assistant clerk (brother to 
the postmaster of this House) was appointed, at $4 -a day, 
while Hallet was receiving $8. And now I will tell the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania a fact. After the committee 
~—~but T must describe the whole scone. A week before the 
rising of the committee, I gave notice that I should expect 
the majority to prepare their report, and have it in redi- 
ness; a certain day was appointed on which our labor in 
committee was to cease; I think that was the Saturday 
immediately before the adjournment. Well: on the Mon- 
day following, I asked whether ‘the report of the majority 
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was ready + The answer was ‘*No.” I asked again on 

Tuesday, (the House was to adjourn on Friday, ) and still 

the answer was “No.” It was, I think, on Wednesday 

morning that the report was.at length broughtin; but, as 

it began to be read, the language was found so offensive 

that my colleague on the committee from South Carolina, 

(Mr. Camrnext,]} inquired whether the report was amend- 

able? and a question arose on that point in the committee. 

After a discussion, it was determined by the majority that 

the report should be read through, and the objectionable 
passages marked as we went on, The report was read by 
Mr, Abijah K. Mann, and Mr. Campbell took his pen for 
the purpose of making a note of the objectionable passages ; 
but, when he had filled about half a page, he threw down 
his pen, and soon added to Mr. Mann, *‘ draw black lines 

round that passage—mark a black line down that margin ;” 
and soon after cried out, “< that whole paragraph is offen- 
sive.” At length, as the reading proceeded, the indigna- 
tion of the South Carolinian became uncontrollable ; he 
sprang up, and, striking the table with violence, declared, 
with an oath, (for which, said Mr. W., I was obliged to 
call him to order, but his vehemence was irresistible, } «1 
tell you that the man who dares to report that to the House 
of Representatives Ltrs : I shall hold him personally respon- 
sible to me; and if he refuses to meet me as a gentlemen, 
I will chastise him wherever I meet him.” He then turned 
‘to the door of the committee-room, locked it, and put the 
key in his pocket, and protested that he never would take 
it out until the offensive portions of that report were ex- 
punged. Mr. Pearce then began to make apologies, and-—- 
{here Mr. Wisg sank his voice so as to be inaudible to the 
reporter. It is to be regretted that this is often, nay, almost 
always, the case, in the most emphatic parts of that gen- 
tleman’s specches.] The majority did express ils dissent 
strongly. I remember my colleague from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lixcorr] rose to his feet and said that, if lightning 
had fallen from heaven into the committec-room, he should 
not have been more astonished than he was at the language 
of that report; it was nothing but a tissue of falschood from 
end to end.” “Mr. Pearce,” said he, ‘<I cannot believe that 
you ever wrote that report. Iam very sure no member of 
this committee could have been brazen enough to put such 
language on paper.” The minority then retired, leaving 
the document in the hands of the majority ; and they did 
cleanse it of much of its falsehood, scurrility, and abuse-— 
leaving .it, however, still the report of Hallet, And that 
fellow had the impudence afterwards to complain that the 
majority had «quite spoilt his report ; that ali that was left 
was milk and water.” 

I will do the gentleman from Pennsylvania the justice 
to believe that he did not know that Hallet wrote the re- 
port till I mentioned the fact yesterday. Be this, however, 
remembered, that this report was brought in on Wednes- 
day, and Congress adjourned on Friday following. No 
debate was had on the report of the committee. 

(Here again Mr. W1sx’s voice fell.] A Rowland for an 
Oliver! Afraid of Dutee J. Pearce! Why no human 
being, nor any other being in creation but a worm, could 
fear him. Afraid of him in a moral point of view I well 
might be; afraid of him in a committee-room J might be ; 
but it would be only as an assassin ot a thief, And as to 
him, he fears nothing—but a horsewhip. [Mr. W. said 
more, but part of his words were not distinctly heard. ] 

The facts I have stated I stated in the presence of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who witnessed them with 
me. He has corroborated my statement; and I therefore 
assume these facts as granted ; they are not to be denied. 

But so vast was the number of subjects submitted to the 
committee, so herculean was the task through which it had 
to labor, that the minority had not even time to consult on 
the form of their report until Saturday evéning, for we 
often bad to work on in the night. I then read to the gen- 
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tleman from Massachusetts only a portion of the report I 
had drawn up, which related to the letter of the President. 
We- had-no opportunity to compare views, to consult about 
language, or. agree even on an arrangement of: subjects. 
Ovwing to this state of things, the minority had no oppor- 
tunity to compare my report with the testimony, to judge 
of its fidelity ; and I therefore considered them as perfectly 
justifiable in declining to sign it. But they drew up a 
general report, in which. all the minority concurred per- 
fectly. : 

Let me, therefore, tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

that my report never was read in the committee at all— 
never. I took Mr. Mann aside, and showed him the part 
which related to him personally. No portion of it ever was 
stricken out. There was language in some parts of it 
which, I dare say, some gentlemen who were of different 
temperament from myself would condemn: but at least T 
‘did not present as mine what was the work of another. 
Every line, every letter of it was my own. To the cross- 
ing of at or the dotting of an i, it was my own-—worthy 
or unworthy. I do full justice to my colleagues from South 
Carolina and from Massachusetts; they did their duty as 
far as they could, but they were also members of other 
committees of the House. T could not expect them to sign 
blindly a report they had never read. How many of the 
majority, perfectly blindfolded, signed [here Mr. W. was 
not heard: he spoke with extreme emphasis of gesture, 
but in tones so low that not one-half the House could 
distinctly hear him.] I hope I have now done, forever, 
with this subject * * * As to what Hallet may say 
or publish I care not a bawbee. E understand he made a 
violent attack on me the last summer; but I care nothing 
for the Billingsgate of such beings as Hallet or Dutee J. 
Pearce. 

I will now say a few words to the gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Howanrp.] He wishes this subject referred to 
the Military Committee. Why, sir, can he ask this? I 
call the gentleman to the list of the members of that com- 
mittee. The gentieman from North Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
Kay] is at the head of it: and of the whole nine members, 
but one opposition man is to be found. In the two com- 
mittees of investigation, you had six to three; but eight to 
one! thatis rather too bag. Icare not much, however, 
whether this matter takes Öne form or the other. If the 
committee is not to be appointed by ballot, and if the ne- 
cessary time is not to be given, it is little matter where the 
inguiry iS sent. Nay, if it is to be a committee who do not 
desire a thorough investigation of the matter, it would be 
better to have none atall. Such committes are only shields 
for the administration. . I know the risk Iam running in 
bringing forward this resolution ; but I feel a sense of duty 
in the matter which I cannot resist. I ask the House to 
appoint the committee by ballot: can there be any valid 
objection ? 

I will modify my resolution by striking out the word 
«s enormous” before ‘*expenditures,” because it seems to 
imply censurein advance. 

Tf the gentleman from Maryland has read all the records 
of the courts-martial, and still cannot tell where the blame 
ought to be laid, we will give him data to make up an 
opinion; and the same data will answer for the whole 
country. I appeal to him not to seek to stifle investiga- 
tion. I should indeed suppose that the administration had 
been taught, by this time, not to resist the calls of the peo- 
ple for light. All I ask in justice to the administration, to 
the opposition, to the President, and the army, is light. 
Give us the light of Heaven on your deeds, that the coun- 
try may know and weigh them. Ifyou can beara ray, and 
come out clear, then you may boldly stand up and say our 
acts are known, they have stood the touchstone, they are 
registered with the people. When a full investigation 
shall have been had, if the people shall say that] have 
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complained without reason, I am- ready to. fall down flat at 
their feet; and when I see the institutions of my. country 
die and perish, I will say to my soul, “< the people have so 
willed it.” 

Mr. ‘GLASCOCK regretted exceedingly the unpleasant 
feeling which seemed to exist on this subject, and that a 
discussion should. be got up which was entirely irrelevant 
to the subject before the House. The House had nothing 
to do with the controversy which had been going on, and 
he hoped we would hear no more of it. So far as he was 
concerned, he was disposed to go heart and hand for this 
investigation, and he believed there was no friend of the 
administration who had expressed a disposition to evade 
the inquiry. All were desirous that it should be ‘had. 
The whole country was looking anxiously forward to the 
time when the matter would be inquired into. If there 
was any individual. in this House, or out of it, who had 
raised his voice against the raising of this committee, he 
had not heard it. There had, to be sure, been objection 
made to the mode of appointment, and this he himself ob- 
jected to. His object was that the committee should be so 
constituted that-all the officers, and all the parties interest-. 
ed in the issue, should have full and complete justice done 
them; and to effect this, he had come to the conclusion 
that the committee ought to be appointed, as all other com- 
mittees are appointed in this House, by the Chair.» This 
would be throwing the responsibility where it belongs, be- 
cause in a matter of so much importance to the country, 
the Speaker would appoint such a committee as would do 
the subject ample and complete justice. The gentleman 
had proposed to appoint the committee by ballot. His ob- 
jection to this was, that the interests of all those concerned 
in the campaign could not be so well guarded. The com- 
mittee might be prejudiced against one, and in favor of 
another; but if the Speaker appointed the committee, he 
would take this into consideration, and see that each would 
have his friends on the committee, so that all might have 
justice done them. If they were elected, there would be a 
majority of one party or the other on the committee, and 
the objection on political grounds would be the same. He 
would go for the appointment of the committee by the 
Chair ; and if he appointed such committee as would do in- 
justice to the investigation, he confessed that he should 
entertain a different feeling towards the Speaker from that 
which he now entertained. That the committee should 
be so made up as to have a majority of the party in power 
on it, was according to all parliamentary usage; but that 
was no evidence that they would not do justice to the sub- 
ject referred to them. H the committee were to be elected, 
how should the election take place? Were they to be 
elected by a majority or a plurality? And when they 
were elected, the same objection might be raised to them 
on political grounds, as one party or the other must be in 
the majority. It appeared to him that it ought to be the 
desire and the wish of all, that every gentleinan concerned 
in the campaign should have his interests represented on 
the committee, and this could only be effected by appoint- 
ing it in the usual way. He had no political views to 
gratify, and only desired that the people of the country 
might be placed in possession of all the facts'in relation to 
this matter. 

Without taking the question, the House, on motion of 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, proceeded to the orders of the 
day ; and on motion of the same gentleman, went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union, Mr. 
Ylaxnes in the chair, and resumed the consideration of 


THE FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL.. 


The question pending was on the amepdment of Mr. 
Pickens to strike from the bill the indefinite clause 
«still farther provision by law,” and insert ‘the first day 
of January, 1839.” Eat 
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Mr. LOOMIS, of Ohio, addressed the committee to the 


following effect : x š 
Mr. Chairman: Believing that the faith of the United 
States and the interests of the State which I have the honor 
to represent in part, are deeply:concerned in the fate of the 
measure now. under discussion, I have felt it my duty to 
ask. thé’ indulgence:of the committee whilst I present. the 
views and. considerations which will influence. my action 
upon that measure. It is no part of my present purpose, 
sir, to discuss either the policy or propriety of the enact- 
ment which proffered to the States the custody and safe- 
keeping of the anticipated accumulations of the Treasury. 
Suffice it to say, that that policy having, after full.and am- 
ple discussion, after grave and mature deliberation, received 
the constitutional. sanction-of all the departments of the 
_ Government requisite to its legal obligation, Iam not only 
disposed, but feel myself in the discharge of my legislative 
duty boand, so. far as my vote and my voice can have an 
influence, to fulfil all the requirements, and to satisfy all 
the just expectations which that enactment has excited. 
_It is not, sir, in my judgment, material to determine 
whether the States have, or have not, in strict legal, tech- 
nical language, a vested right to the fourth instalment, con- 
templated by the deposite act. So far as relates to the three 
first instalments which have heen deposited with them, I 
entertain. no doubt that they have acquired vested rights 
and valuable interests, entitled to legal and constitutional 
protection. The States have a perfect right to the custody 
and benefit of those instalments, until. recalled under the 
restrictions and in pursuance of: the provisions of the stat- 
ute. And I hold, sir, that thé Government could not, in 
any emergency, or under the pressure or necessities of any 
combination of circumstances, accelerate their recall beyond 
the limitations of the deposite act.. And L think, sir, that 
a critical analysis of the stipulations of that statute, and a 
careful collation and examination of the acts of the States 
and the executive departments, in pursuance and fulfilment 
of its provisions, will exhibit all the clements and requisites 
of a legal, valid, and binding contract. They would dis- 
close full, adequate, and mutual considerations, and clear 
and distinct agreements between parties competent and wil- 
ling to contract. Tam aware, sir, that views and opinions 
variant from. these have been entertained- and expressed 
Upon-this floor, It has been denied that any certain sum 
has been appropriated by the deposite law: it has been af- 
firmed:that, although limitations upon the power of recall 
have been imposed upon tho Secretary of the Treasury, 
none havo been imposed upon Congress, Tt has heen 
claimed that Congress now possesses. the power and right 
to recall, at pleasure, the funds deposited with the States: 
it has been denied that the States had a right to appropri- 
ate and use the funds which have been deposited with them. 
T hold, sir, and believe that I can maintain the converse of 
all these propositions. The thirteenth section of the “ Act 
to regulate the -deposites.of the public money,” provides 
‘that the money which shall be in the Treasury of the 
United States on the first day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, reserving the sum of five millions of 
dollars, shall be deposited with such of the several States, 
in proportion to their respective representations in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the United States, as 
shall by law authorize their Treasurers or other competent 
authorities to receive the same, on the terms hereinafter 
specified; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver 
the same to such. Treasurers or other competent authori- 
ties, on receiving certificates of deposite therefor, signed by 
such competent. authorities in such form as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary aforesaid, which certificates shall 


express the usual and legal obligations, and pledge the faith j 


of the States receiving- the same to pay the said moneys, 
and every part thereof, from time to. time, whenever the 
same shall be required by the Seretary of the Treasury, 


for the purpose of defraying any wants of the public Treas- 
ury, beyond the amount of the five imillions. aforesaid : 
Provided, That if any State declines-to receive its propor- 


-tion of the surplus aforesaid on the terms -before named, 


the same shall be deposited with the other States agreeing 
to accept the same on deposite, in the proportion afore- 
said: And. provided. further; That when said. money, 
or any part thereof, shall be wanted by the. said Secretary 
to meet appropriations by law, the same shall be called for 
in ratable proportions, within one year, as nearly as con- 
veniently may be, from the different States with which the 
same is deposited, and shall not be called for in sums ex~ 
ceeding ten thousand dollars. from any one State, in any 
one month, without previous notice of thirty days for ev- 
ery additional-sum of twenty thousand dollars, which may 
at any time be required.” 

The fourteenth section provides <‘ that the said deposites 
shall be. made with the said States” on the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty seven, or as soon 
thereafter as may be, and on the first days of April, July, 
and October, all of the same year. I find, sir, that this 
act received the Executive approbation on the twenty -third 
day of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-six. It is true 
that it did not provide for the deposite with the States of a 
sum certain then in the Treasury, but it did provide for 
the deposite of moneys which would be in the. Treasury 
on a given future day, and the precise amount of which 
could he ascertained. with mathematical certainty. It re- 
quired that all the money which should be in the Treasury 
on the first day of January, eighteen hundred and. thirty~ 
seven, reserving the sum of five millions of dollars, should 
be deposited with the States. All moneys or funds, wheth- 
er in the safe of the Treasurer of the United States, in the 
vaults of the mint or custom-houses, in the hands of re- 
ceivers for the sale of public lands, or in the possession of 
deposite banks, and passed to the credit of the Treasurer 
of the United States, on’ that day belonging to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, were within the meaning 
and contemplation of that statute, in the Treasury, and 
subject to deposite, first reserving the five millions of dol- 
lars. The Secretary of the Treasury so understood the 
law, and proceeded to execute its directions upon that con- 
struction of its terms and spirit, He did ascertain the ag- 


i gregate amount in the Treasury (after the reservation re~ ` 


quired by the act) on that day, and promulgated to Con- 
gress and the ‘States the aggregate amount, and also the 
precise sum which, under the provisions of the’ act, was 
subject to deposite with each of the States. The sum sub- 
ject to deposite has been ascertained with exact certainty 
by our own officer charged with the execution of the duties 
and trusts created by our own legislative act, and promul- 
gated with official sanction to the States and to the world. 
And surely it is not now.competent for us, who represent 
here the United States, to evade or avoid a compliance with 
a contract which we havé made with the respective indi- 
vidual States, by a denial that a certain sum has been ap- 
propriated. By whom was this deposite to be made? Con- 
gress could act only through the instrumentality of an 
agent; the Secretary of the Treasury, the chief fiscal offi- 
cer of the Government, was very naturally and with great 
propriety designated as such agent, charged with the duty, 
and clothed with full power to execute the act. ‘The Gov- 
ernment is bound, or rather the United States are bound, 
by-all the acts which he has performed in the execution of 
these trusts within the scope of his authority. He has 
communicated to the several States the propositions of the 
United States; the several States have respectively accept- 
ed those propositions, and he, as our agent, has proceeded 
to a partial execution of the contract on our. part, by pay- 
ment or deposite of three out of four of the instalments. 
The law required of him, before delivery of the money to 
the Treasurers or other competent authorities of the States, 
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to receive from such Treasurers or other competent author- 
ities certificates signed by them, expressing the usual and 
legal obligations and pledge of the faith of the States for the 
safe keeping of the moneys, and for the repayment thereof, 
agreeably to the provisions of the statute. Those certifi- 
cates contain the evidence and the only evidence of the under- 
takings of the States; their obligations and responsibilities 
cannot be extended beyond their terms and spirit, and they 
require the repayment of the deposites agreeably with the 
restrictions and limitations imposed upon the calls of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and not according to the will 
and pleasure of Congress. The limitations upon the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Treasury, in calling upon 
the States for repayment, are clear and distinct; he can 
only call when the funds are required for the purpose of 
deftaying the wants of the public Treasury, after the five 
millions: reserved are exhausted. He cannot call at his 
own will and pleasure; he can only call when the funds 
are required to defray the wants of the Treasury, or, in oth- 
er words, in discharge of legal appropriations. Again, sir, 
the last proviso of the thirteenth section before quoted, con- 
tains superadded limitations upon the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in recalling the funds deposited with 
the States; the money must be ‘* wanted: to meet appro- 
priations by Jaw ;” it must be called for in ratable propor- 
tions, as nearly as may be, from the different States, in 
sums not exceeding ten thousand dollars from any State, 
in any one month, without previous notice of thirty days 
for every additional sum of twenty thousand do’lars. 
These limitations enter into and cireumscribe the legal 

' effect and obligation of the certificates given by the States, 
and are restrictive of the power and authority of the United 
States in recalling the. funds deposited with the States. 
Congress has reserved no right to interpose or accelerate 
the recall, nor have the States consented to the exercise of 
such right. 

. Suppose, sir, that Congress should enact a statute (I 
could not denominate such a statute a law) directing the 
Secretay of the Treasury to demand repayment of all 
the moneys deposited with the States, and, upon a refusal 
on the part of the State of Ohio, to comply with his re- 
quest, he should institute an action (conceding to some 
judicial tribunal jurisdiction) to recover the two millions 
deposited with her; suppose, sir, the certificates, which con- 
tain the evidence of her undertaking and indebtedness to 
the United States to be given in evidence, and the provi- 
sions of the deposite act to be examined, would such ju- 
dicial tribunal hesitate to pronounce. the law of the case 
with the defendant? A 

Tt has been denied that the States had aright to use or 
appropriate the funds deposited with them. That, sir, de- 
pends upon the character of the deposite, whether general 
or special. ; 

(Mr. Prcxens explained. He had said that there was 
nothing specified in the act providing that the States should 
have the use of the moncy, or that made it a general de- 
posite. ] : 

I am aware, sir, that it is not declared to be a general 
deposite, but where there is no restriction the deposite is 
general. The responsibility which a general deposite im- 
posos upon the party receiving the deposite, and the rights 
which he acquires, are entirely different from the responsi- 
bility imposed and the rights acquired by a special deposite. 
A general deposite imposes upon the party receiving it the 
liability to refund at all events the amount of money 
deposited, when demanded in pursuance of the terms 


of the deposite, and vests in him a right to dispose, . 
A special deposite | 


at pleasure, of the moneys deposited. 
vests no right to the use of the funds, nor does it impose 
& liability to return them if proper care has been taken for 
‘their safe-keeping, and they are lost or destroyed. If, for 
instance, the Treasurer of the State of Ohio had received 


from the Secretary of the Treasury $500,000 in bank pa- 
per, and given the certificate required by. the provisions of 
the deposite act, and hy a conflagration of the State Treas- 
ury the paper had been consumed, can there bea doubt 
that the State would have been bound to repay to the 
United States the full amount? Certainly not,. -as.the 
property in the funds vested in the State as soon as they 
were deposited. ‘Fhe States have all received the deposites 
upon the distinct understanding that they had a right to the 
use of these funds, and have all made such disposition of 
them as was deemed proper. -: 

The deposite act offered. to the States the custody of one 
entire sum of money; that sum was ascertained by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and proclaimed to the States, 
The proposition was made to the States to receive the 
whole sum, upon the terms specified in the statute; the 
States respectively accepted the proposition to receive the 
whole, not a part—the four instalments, not one only. The 
States had a right to regard it, and did regard and accept 
it, as one entire and indivisible contract—as a “‘ unit” — 
and to regard the national faith as pledged for the perform- 
ance of the contract on the part of the United States. 
Iam aware, sir, that there is no mode by which the seve- 
ral States can enforce this contract against the United 
States. There is no judicial tribunal possessing jurisdic- 
tion over these sovereign parties, or capable of affording an 
adequate or effectual remedy. The United States are above 
the reach of coercion, and there is nothing upon which 
the stipulations of the contract can be operative but the 
national faith, honor, and justice. And shall it be said, sir, 
that a party which has exacted from another a specific 
written pledge of faith shall violate its own? Shall it be 
proclaimed to the world that a sovereign power enjoying 
the high character and possessing the immense resources 
of this nation, has permitted its justice to be questioned, 
by refusing a compliance with its contracts, or disappoint- 
ing the just expectations which it has excited? Never, 
sir, with the aid of my vote. ‘The States, sir, have acted 
in good faith, and made their respective dispositions of 
these funds, which they have agreed to receive in deposite, 
with a confident expectation of receiving the full amount. 
The funds were declared to be in the Treasury by the Sec- 
retary, and the deposite act expressly provided that the 
funds so in the Treasury should be deposited with the 
States. No man anticipated a diversion of these funds to 
other purposes than those to which they had heen specifi- 
cally appropriated and selemnly pledged. If, sir, they shall 
be withheld, just expectations will be disappointed, and 
great and serious inconveniences“ will. be suffered by the 
States. ` i 

The State of Ohio stands in a peculiarland interesting 
relation to this measure, which, with the indulgence of 
this committee, I will proceed to explain. 

The patriotic framers of the constitution of that State 
were deeply imbued with the spirit of liberty, and an: anx- 
ious desire to secure, upon stable foundations, its future 
prosperity. The provisions of that great charter of free- 
dom, under whose benign influence and salutary protection 
the State has risen to wealth, power, and eminence, exhi- 
bit abundant evidences of that spirit and desire. 

After a solemn declaration that all men have a natural 
and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences; that no human 
authority can interfere with the rights of conscience ; that 
no preference should ever be given by law to any religious 
society or mode of worship, and that no religious test should 
ever be required as a qualification to any office of -trust or 
profit, I find this remarkable declaration and constitutional 
injunction: ‘¢ Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
essentially necessary to the government and happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of instruction shall for- 
‘ever be encouraged by legislative provision, not inconsist- 
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ent with the: right of conscience.” . This- provision, im- 


‘pressed -by the superadded sanction and obligation of an 
oath, imposed: upon her. legislators‘ in all-future.time the 
duty to encourage schools and the means of instruction: by 
legislative enactments, so far as a‘just regard to: the-condi- 
tion -and-resources of:the State would permit. . They were 
justly:viewed. bythe enlightened founders of our Govern- 
mentias the main. pillars and only sure support of our free 
institutions, as safeguards of liberty, and beacon lights to 
-watir us of the approaches of danger. ; 

But, sir, many circumstances connected with the history 
and condition of the State retarded and prevented. compli- 
ance with this‘constitutional requisition. - The hardy pio- 
neers .had reclaimed from. the forest but a small portion of 
that fertile country, atthe; adoption of the constitution. 
Population was sparse, and resources few. Immense for- 
ests were: to’ be subdued, roads opened, buildings erected, 
bridges constructed, the means of subsistence procured, 
families reared, and Government: supported. During the 
first ten years of our existence as a State, these duties and 
pursuits occupied the time and émployed the means of our 
enterprising population. ‘Then succeeded the calamities of 
war, our northern frontier exposed to daily descents from 
a superior naval force upon the lakes, and our western bor- 
ders overrun by hordes of ferocious savages. ‘The scenes 
of-that eventful contest are well known here, and will be 
long remembered in the West. It was with us, sir, a 
struggle for existence and self-preservation, and permitted 
not a diversion of our resources to the purpoges of :educa- 
tion and mental improvement. ‘The revulsions and ‘dis- 
tresses which followed the restoration of peace are indel- 
ibly written upon the pages of our history. The wars of 
Europe ceased, and her immense armies were no longer 
the consumers.of our productions. Commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures, and every other department of industry and 
enterprise were paralyzed; credit was prostrate, and labor 
could neither find employment nor reward. It required, 
sir, the lapse of years to restore credit, repair losser, pro- 
vide capital, reanimate enterprise, and reward industry. 
At length the approaching completion of the great North- 
ern improvement promised a market for our productions. 
Ohio awoke from her slumbers; and aroused her energies. 
She resolved to. develop her resources, and improve her 
condition: « With but'thirty thousand dollars in her Treas- 
ury, and with no sources of revenue but the fertility of her 


soil, and the industry of her citizens, she pledged: her faith, ° 


and boldly went into-the market for the millions requisite 
to complete a connexion between the lakes and the Ohio. 
She appealed with success to the intelligence, sagacity, 
and interests, of the capitalists of the great commercial em- 
porium:of New York. The commencement of her great 
work was speedily followed by an influx of capital and pop- 
ulation, ‘bya rapid development of her great natural re- 
sources, by vigorous: activity and productive energy in all 
the branches of industry. - Through the agency, sir, of 
credit, that much-abused source of national and individual 
prosperity and improvement, her legislators soon found the 
State in a condition to fulfil the constitutional requisition 
which T have brought to the notice of the committee. In 
a statute, enacted, I think, in 1827, the preamble of which 
recited the constitutional’ command which I have read, the 
Legislature of that State laid the foundation of a system of 
public instruction. ‘The power of taxation, of direct taxa- 
tion of the people, was boldly exercised to carry into exe- 
cution the system. It encountered many prejudices and 
much opposition, but perseverance improved legislation, 
and experience overcame them. : 

The system was organized, and with much labor and 
great care improved. "To the revenues derived from taxa- 
tion were added the proceeds of the public lands appropri- 
ated by Congress to the great purposes of education. The 
system thus organized and improved promised great advan- 


tages, but it required enlargéd resources and augmented 
revenues to carry into full, complete, and-perfect effect the 
great and laudable purposes of its creation. At this aus- 
picious juncture the national revenues accumulated beyond 
the wants of the Government. The custody and safe-keep- 
ing were wisely proffered to the States: The proportion 
of Ohio amounted to nearly-thrée millions of dollars.. Her 
enlightened statesmen and patriotic citizens beheld in this 
proffered treasure the abundant. means of. perfecting and 
sustaining her great system of instruction. Upon the as- 
sembling of the Legislature in December last, her patriotic 
Executive, Governor. Lucas, called the attention of the 
Legislature to the propositions of Congress, advised their 
acceptance, and, in a luminous and patriotic view of the 
whole subject, strongly recommended liberal and munifi- 
cent appropriations to the purposes of education. His 
views and recommendations were seconded and strongly 
enforced by his patriotic successor, Governor Vance, in his 
inaugural address. The public voice sustained their ap- 
peal. Her Legislature accepted the proposition of Con- 
gress, and pledged her faith for the safe-keeping and re- 
payment, if called for, of the proffered funds, and, in dis- 
charge of their constitutional obligations, appropriated the 
proceeds of the fund to her great system ‘of instruction. 
Sir, Ohio bas a deep and vital interest ‘in preserving this 
fund entire. If preserved, and wisely applied, it will af- 
ford ‘to her sons and daughters, through successive gene- 
rations, accumulating means of moral and intellectual cul- 
tivation.” i 

But, sir, this bill, deceptive in its professed objects and 
ostensible designs, will, as L believe, forever withhold from 
us nearly seven hundred thousand dollars. It is calculated, 
if not designed, to effect, covertly, purposes which could 
not be attained if openly avowed. Who docs not perceive 
that postponing ‘till further provision by law” the fourth 
instalment is equivalent to a repeal of the deposite act? 
Tf this bill pass, further legislation must precede further 
payment. The united concurrence of the legislative de- 
partments must be obtained. Discordant views, conflict- 
ing interests, and rival appropriations, will render such con- 
currence.improbable, if not impracticable. But, sir, I warn 
gentlemen that there is a fatal danger beyond the legislative 
branches of the Government. -There exists in the Execu- 
tive a power ‘that will -be interposed between. the declared 
will of the Representatives of the people and the accon- 
plishment of that will. Sir, I may be told that no danger 
need now be apprehended from that source ; that the politi- 
cal Samson who once wielded that terrific power, to the 
dismay and destruction of so many interests, has been shorn 
of his locks; that that extraordinary man, who could at 
pleasure subvert and destroy, without prejudice or injury 
to himself, is now beyond the lofty mountains of the West, 
in the quiet retreats of the Hermitage. Sir, though dis- 
tant, he is not dead; though in retirement, he still mingles 
in political strife. Like the superannuated and dismissed 
war-horse, he still delights to rush, at the sound of the 
trumpet, unbidden into the conflict.. Though his voice 
does not now resound in the commanding tones that once 
reverberated through the saloons and precincts of the pal- 
ace, itis still heard amid the legions of power, and his in- 
fluence is yet felt in the supreme executive action of this 
Government. But, sir, I may be told that no danger is to 
be apprehended from the exercise of the veto by his succes- 
sor; that he is mild, peaceful, and timid, partaking more 
of the qualities of the subtle and sagacious reynard than of 
the bold and fearless monarch of the forest. Sir, I breathed 
my natal air in the State in which he was reared; I know 
something of his history, and have some knowledge of that 
extraordinary political party which has so long controlled 
the destinies of the Empire State, which brought him into 
power, and of which he was the moving spirit, the leader 
and idol, Though that party may have acquired much 
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of fits power°and influence by sagacity and political in- 
trigues, yet I challenge.the history. of the. world to exhibit 
a party that, in emergencies, was more prompt, bold, fear- 
less; and dating, than the republican party of New York. 
The- celebrated seventeen set at defiance and. trampled up- 
on public sentiment andthe rights of the- people, and yet, 
sir, strange and paradoxical as it may ‘appear, were after- 
wards: tiiumphantly sustained by public opinion, modified, 
wielded; and controlled ‘by the sagacious influence of the 
party. Sir, I havea vivid recollection of a scene which 
occurred in another part of this Capitol during the panic 
session of 1834. Day after day opposition Senators pressed 
the supporters of the administration to disclose their views, 
and the course of policy which they intended to adopt, 
whether they would create or oppose a national bank, till, at 
length, one`of the leaders of that party rose, cool, calm, and 
collected, dislaiming all authority to speak for the admin- 
istration, and, planting himself upon professed constitu- 
tional-scruples, proclaimed undying hostility towards any 
national bank, : Sir, from that moment the united energies 
of the Government and the. party were arrayed against the 
revival of the old, or the establishment of a new national 
institution. The. contest was yielded by the opposition, 
“and the bank surrendered to its fates © socso so. oo 
Soon afterwards trepidation and. alarm reached the Em- 
pire State. Her credit system was in danger—confidence 
was'impaired. Her connexion of affiliated banks was in 
imminent peril. Appearances indicated the rapid approach 
of some great. convulsion, sume dreaded calamity. But, 
sir, the-energy and boldness of the party saved them from 
the catastrophe. . The bold design was conceived and com- 
municated to the Legislature, with the sanction of Execu- 
tive recommendation, of pledging the faith and resources 
of the State for six millions of dollars, principally to sus- 
tain the credit of the banks, then the pampered favorites, 
but now the prostrate victims of the party. Without con- 
sultation with:the. people, whose faith and resources were 
pledged, the- proposition soon received the sanction of le- 
gislative approbation... ‘The panic ceased, confidence was 
restored, prosperity succeeded, and the party reaped a rich 
harvest of. popular favore ‘The leader of this party, sir, 
was never friendly to the policy of the deposite law. His 
predecessor yielded to it a reluctant and constrained appro- 
bation, and his prejudices against it are abundantly mani- 
fest in his letter to Sherrod Williams, and in various recent 
Executive emanations. His boldness has been put to the 
test... That most extraordinary exercise of Executive power 
called. the: Treasury Circular awakened throughout the 
country a strong spirit of dissatisfaction. . The voice of 
popular-condemnation approached unanimity in one branch 
of the Legislature, und greatly preponderated in. the other. 
But, sir, the Executive, instead: of returning the bill re- 
pealing the Treasury Circular to the constitutional action 
of Congress, under the extraordinary pretence that neither 
he nor the chief law officer of the Government could com- 
prehend its import, deposited itin the State Department as 
a memorial of the last triumph of Executive power over the 
popular.will. It was believed that the present Executive 
would yield to the strong indications of popular sentiment; 
that he dare not refuse to revoke the obnoxious order. 
But, sir, what.was the result? ‘The dissatisfaction of the 
country increased; commercial embarrassment and distress, 
aggravated bythe existence and operation of that obnox- 
ious. Executive measure, threatened the country with the 
most. serious disasters... The commercial interests of New 
York, trembling upon ‘the brink of ruin, petitioned, en- 
treated, and implored the Executive to rescind the- order, 
and to assemble thg representatives of the people. But, 
sir, they petitioned, entreated, and implored in vain, The 
Executive, sir, gave a prompt, stern, and decided refusal. 
And: let it not be said, or credited, that he will fear or 
hesitate. fo veto any bill that does not meet with his ap- 


probation. But, sir, there was one occasion, one memo- 
rable occasion, when he yielded to the influence of trepida- 
tion and alarm. Yes, sir, when that: tremendous revul- 
sion, which swept like a tornado through the land; overtook 
in its fearful course him and the Government,. then, sir, 
he turned‘ his anxious eyes to the representatives of the 
people; and bade them come up to his deliverance. ‘Then, 
sir, with imploring looks he said to his faithful Commons, 
* Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” But, sir, he has recov- 
ered from his panic: he has surveyed: his position, calcu- 
lated. his chances, and taken his course. We have had 
abundant evidence of his courage, and of his. reckless de- 
termination. He has sent to us, assembled. to receive a 
communication of the grave and weighty matters referred to 
in his proclamation, the most bold, novel, and extraordi- 
nary message ever communicated to Congress. Has he 
proposed, sir, any great and salutary measures for the per- 
manent relief and prosperity of the country ?. None, sir, 
none. The Government is the great object of his solici- 
tude. He has, sir, very plainly intimated that the people 
were created. for the Government, and not the Government 
for the peeple.. He has proposed, sir, to divorce the inter- 
est-and-destiny of the one from the interest and destiny. of 
the other. He has kindly proposed to take for the Gov- 
ernment the constitutional currency, and leave for the peo- 
ple their paper—their sufferings: He has, sir, disclaimed 
the power, and denied the duty of the Government to af- 
ford relief. It would seem, sir, from his theory, that a 
Government omnipotent in producing evil is powerless in 
doing good. , 
Sir, that extraordinary message has gone forth to the 
country, spreading in its course distrust and terror and 
alarm. But it has awakened a spirit among the people 
that will not slumber until their insulted rights shall have 
been vindicated. The popular responses to the doctrines 
of that remarkable message have returned from the con- 
fines of the republic to this hall, in tones whieh cannot. be 
misunderstood. And, sir, if the <‘ recent demonstrations 
of public sentiment” have not already directed the eyes of 
the Executive to the hand-writing on the walls of the pa- 
lace, an adherence to his present-policy will soon exhibit 
to his astonished vision his inevitable destiny. Sir, if this 
bill pass, the fourth instalment is forever lost to the States. 
The Government desires the funds, and the Executive veto 
will preserve them for its use. What necessity is shown 
for its passage? Is it even certain that there will be a de- 
ficit of funds in the event of its failure?. There was. a 
time, sir, when the true state of the Treasury: was-accessi- 
ble to the comprehension of all. An early law of Con- 
gress made it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
communicate periodically to that body, and through them 
to the people, the state of the finances; to exhibit to tho 
nation the receipts, disbursements, and existing condition 
of the Treasury. T'he reports of the enlightened men who 
filled that station during the early history of the Govern- 
ment subserved the purposes for which they were required. 
They presented to the people a plain, simple, and lucid 
exposition of the operations and condition of the Treasury, 
easily comprehended by the mest ordinary capacity. But 
now, after fifty years’ experience in the affairs of Govern- 
ment, in an age of uncxampled light, intelligence, and im- 
~ provement, we are told, upon this floor, that it has become 
a matter of “science,” yes, sir, of deep and profound 
science, to eemprehend the report of our Secretary of the 
Treasury! It requires the twenty years of incessant toil 
that qualified the English lawyer for the practice of his 
profession, to unveil the mysteries of a Treasury report. 
And, sir, this memorable declaration comes from a gentle- 
man (Mr. CAMBRELENG, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means) of commanding influence and distin- 
gnished talents, whose official station places him in intimate 
and confidential communication with the. Treasury, and 
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wlio after sixteen long years-of public service, with all his 
light; ‘intelligence, and: advantages, when placed-upon the 
Brxecitive tripod of this House, though inflated with the 
inspiration and trembling with the agitation of the Pythian 
priestéss, can give but an oracular response to the interro-- 
gatories of those who séek intelligence at his shrine. 

“Instead, ‘str, of those clear; satisfactory, official exposi- 
tions of ‘the state of the finances, that silenced doubt and 
forbade discussion, we now behold, om every side, those 
sybilline leaves [alluding to the various calculations pre- 
sented by members to explain the state of the Treasury] 
that have been for days scattered through this hall, claim- 
ing credit, and, as I believe, deriving negotiability from the 
endorsement of the Secretary of the Treasury ! . Must we 
be required to threads such labyrinths and fathom such 
depths? | Sir, were we to leap into such an abyss of dark- 
hess, I fear. that-we should have: just and early cause to 
exclaim, with the ‘* Mantuan bard,” 


Facilis descensus Averni, sed revocare gradum, 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. * 


But, sir, suppose that the Government has not sufficient 
means now available to pay the fourth instalment to the 
States, cannot those means be procured? Isit necessary 
for the United States to break their contract or violate their 

- faith ?- Are not the millions due from the deposite banks, 
and the bonds of the Bank of the United States, which can 
be converted into available means at pleasure, abundantly 
sufficient to meet, in a manner acceptable to the States, the 
payment of that instalment? And, were they insufficient, 
are not the credit and resources of the United States ade- 
quate to the exigency? Sir, their credit will command at 
pleasure, at home or abroad, all the funds requisite to meet 
any emergency; and their resources, the cotton fields of 
the South, the grazing and grain-growing regions of the 
West, the manufactures of the East and North, the pro- 

. ducts of the forest and the ocean, our navigation and com- 
merce, our public domain, our national industry and enter- 

rise, will afford abundant means of payment. Sir, the 

mpire State pledged her faith and the resources of her 
citizens for six millions, to preserve her credit system and 
sustain her banks. ‘Shall the United States hesitate to 
pledge theirs: to` fulfil their contracts and preserve their 
honor? j 

Sir, in opposing this bill I disclaim all desire or intention 
of. therehy throwing -obstacles in the way of tho adminis- 
tration, F am ready and:willing to give my vote for prò- 
curing all the funds necessary to the beneficial administra- 
tion of the Government, to give relief so far as we can to 
the Government and the country. I am prepared and dis- 
posed, sir, to sustain all the recommendations and meas- 
ures of the Govornment that I can consistently with my 
conviction of publie duty, I have no political aims or pur- 
poses to’subserve; I ‘stand not here to war with the men 
who compose this administration, but to sustain all meas- 
ures, come from what source they may, which shall, in my 
judgment, conduce to the promotion of the public interest, 
and to oppose those of an opposite tendency firmly and 
fearlessly. 

Sir, I should rejoice if our delegation could present an 
unbroken front against. withholding this instalment from 
thé cherished policy of Ohio; if they could raise a: united 
voice in behalf of the great interests of that generous State 
which has warmed and cherished, honored and distinguish- 
ed us, by-sending us here, the representatives of her power 
and the advocates of her interests; of that State in which 
are concentrated’all our interests, all our affections, and all 
our hopes; which ‘contains our wives, our children, our 

‘dwellings, and our altars. Sir, I advocate on this occasion 
not merely the present interests. of the citizens of Ohio, 

“but the prospective interests of. the unborn millions which 


“* Phe descent to Avernus is easy, but the return difficult and Habo- 
rious. : 


shall, in coming generations, be spread: over her fertile sur- 
face; of the poor, the orphan, and the destitute. I seek to 
ameliorate and improve their condition; to: elevate their 
hopes, their character, and destiny. I desire that the great 
edifice of education and intelligence should be reared upon 
enlarged: and stable foundations; and, sir, -with the liberal 
and abundant. means which are justly due io us, it will 
arise broad in its dimensions, perfect in its: proportions, and 
durable in its structure. And I, fondly hope; sit, that, 
bidding defiance to the assaults of time and the shock of 
revolutions, it may endure to the last ages of this glorious 
Republic, a proud and abiding monument of the wisdom of 
its projectors and the faithful care of its builders. 

When Mr. Loomis had taken his seat, 

Mr. JONES, of Virginia, addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: In submitting for the consideration of 
the committee the views which I propose to present, it ‘is 
not my intention to enter upon the wide field of discussion 
to which the remarks of other gentlemen would seem to 
invite me, but to confine myself to the subject intended to 
be embraced by the bill now under consideration. This I 
propose to do because the very wide range of debate, which 
has been indulged in by honorable members who have 
preceded me, seems to have for its object the investigation 
of subjects which appear to me to have no connexion 
whatever with the one now under consideration, and is not, 
therefore, likely to aid in the accomplishment of the great 
object which I have in view; which is to ascertain the 
real condition of the finances of the Government, and thus 
to put it in the power of the representatives of the people, 
understandingly, to act upon the very important and 
delicate subject which has for several days called forth the 
most anxious deliberation of Congress. This bill has for 
its object, at present, to withhold from the States the fourth 
instalment of the surplus revenue, which was dirécted by 
the deposite act of the 23d of June, 1836, to be passed 
over. to the States to be held by them on deposite, upon 
the terms and conditions specified in that act. And the 
question arises, whether the existing state of things, in re- 
ference‘to the financial condition of the Treasury, renders 
such a measure necessary on the part of the Government ; 
and, if necessary, whether Congress can rightfully exercise 
the power to control that instalment in the way proposed 
by the bill. And, with a view to a correct understanding 
of the subject in all its bearings, it may not be amiss now 
very briefly to advert to the condition of the Treasury at 
the time of the passage of the deposite act, and to what 
was likely to be its condition at the close of the present 
year. 

In the month of June, 1836, it had been distinctly ascer- 
tained that, at the close of that year, there would be in the 
Treasury near forty millions of dollars of surplus revenue , 
over and above what would be required for the legitimate 
wants of the Government; and the accruing revenue, for 
the present year, was regarded by all as abundently suffi- 
cient to meet every demand upon the Treasury down to 
the close of the year. 

This surplus, it would be recollected, had not been pro- 
duced by legislation which had for its object the accumula- 
tion of so large an amount, but by causes which have had 
their due influence in bringing about that general state of 
embarrassment which it has been alleged now extended 
itself over the whole country. Into an examination of 
these causes it is not my intention now to enter.” But it 
is notorious, that in the face of predictions again and again 
sent forth to the world from this Capitol, that we should 
have an empty Treasury and a bankrupt Government, ‘at 
the time referred to nearly forty millions of dollars of sur- 
plus had accumulated in the Treasury in the form of 
revenue! There it was: and the question was, what was 
to be done with it? To permit it to remain in the deposite 
banks was not only to hazard the loss of a very large por- 
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toń of. it, but. the banks, using it as- so much banking 
‘eapital on. which: to extend their issues, loans, and dis- 
counts, were; by means of these issues, loans, and dis- 
colints, receiving from it-the: most inordinate profits, to be 
divided: among. the stockholders; and, at the same time, 
swelling the flood of depreciated paper money with which 
the country has been. deluged; and thus contributing, as 
much perhaps as any. other single cause, to produce that 
wide spread embarrassment which has swept. over. the 
whole land. It was not, therefore, either safe or prudent 
to permit it to remain on deposite with the banks. 

To loan it to the States, was to place it beyond the reach 
and control of the General Government, to which it right- 
fally belonged; since the constitution has, in my opinion, 
wisely omitted to provide any tribunal at whose bar one of 
the sovereign States of this Union can be arraigned to an- 
swer for an alleged violation of its contract with the Gen- 
eral Government ; and to give it to the States was at once 
to-establisha precedent fraught alike with mischief and 
with danger. » These are some of the difficulties; on every 
hand presenting themselves, when it. became the duty of 
Congress to act upon the subject of the surplus revenue. 
It was in view of these difficulties that the depasite- act-of 
June, 1836, had received the sanction of Congress. That 
act merely provided for the deposite of the surplus revenue 
with the States, without interest; thus giving to the States 
the use of the money without charge, until the necessities 
of the General Government should render necessary its re- 
tùrn, either in part or in whole; and for its punctual re- 
turn, whenever the necessity should arise, that the faith of 
the States should be solemnly pledged. 

- We have, then, Mr. Chairman, the question presented, 
whether the existing state of things, in reference to the 
financial condition of the Treasury, renders it necessary to 
withhold the fourth instalment in the way proposed by the 
hill now under consideration. 

. I am aware, sir, that the examination of this branch of 
the subject renders necessary a resort to details:which will 
probably be uninteresting to the committee ; but the sub- 
ject is complex in its nature, so much so, that we have 
heard it again and again repeated by gentlemen in debate, 
that such was the confusion and obscurity thrown over it 
by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that they 
could find no data leading to conclusions which enabled 
them. to determine in their own minds what would be 
the actual condition of the Treasury at the close of the 
present year. Asa member of the committee from which 
this: bill has been reported, it became my duty to give to 
the report of. the Secretary an attentive and patient exami- 
nation ;. which has resulted ina conviction upon my own 
mind, that many if not all ofthe difficulties which seem to- 
lie in the way of gentlemen, may very readily be removed 
by a like attentive and patient investigation on their part. 
It has also satisfied me, that the means at the control of 
the Secretary are not only insufficient to meet the existing 
demands upon the Treasury, but that there will be, at the 
close of the present year, a deficiency of several millions of 
dollars. ‘This, I think, I shall be able to make manifest to 
the committee, from the report of the Secretary ; for it is 
upon that document, confused and obscure as some gentle- 
men. represent it to be, that T shall base the whole of my 
reasoning. 

The Secretary is an officer of the Government, selected 
to fill that high station, not only on account of his moral 
virtues, but because of a reputation which he has earned 
in the-service of his country, and which has justly secured 
to hima large-share of public confidence. I, sir, am con- 
tent to take the official statement of such a man, at least 
until proof, clear and convincing, shall be adduced that he 
has erred; then, but not till then, will I consent to throw 
discredit upon his offiéfal conduct. I beg leave then, sir, 
for a- moment to call the attention of the committee to a 


short statement I ‘have prepared, and which presents fairly, 
and I think clearly, the liabilities of the Government, with 
its means of meeting them; and which can scarcely fail to 
satisfy every candid and unbiassed mind that its means of 
payment are not equal to its liabilities by more than six 
millions of dollars, after excluding from the estimate fifteen 
millions of dollars of wnexpended appropriations, postponed 
to the next year, but which ‘still remains a charge upon 
the Treasury. 

In the Treasury Ist January, 1838 - 
Increased this sum by subsequent re- 


$42,468,859 97 


turns - - - -~ 1,670,187 52 
Receipts for first half year, as per Sec- 
retary’s report - - - 13,187,182 00 


Estimated receipts for last half year, 


including merchants’ bonds - - 9,500,000 00 


$66,826,179 49 
Expenditures made and chargeable on the Treasury. 
- $27,063,430 80 


First three instalments of deposites 
Balance of third instalment outstand~ 
. ing - - a Şi 
Expended in first half year - - 
Estimated expenditures for last half 


1,165,575 18 
16,733,884 33 


year - - - ~ 16,000,000 00 
For Florida war - - - 1,600,000. 00 
Expenses of present session of Çon- 

gress, say - - - - 500,000 00 


Outstanding balance of appropria- 
tions chargeable on the Treasury -~ 
Fourth instalment of surplus revenue ~ 


16,000,000 00 

9,367,214 00 
88,430,104 31 
66,826,179 49 


21,603,924 82 


Deduct - - 


Deficit on 1st January, 1838 - 
Unexpended appropriations postponed  »- 
to next year, but still a charge on 


Treasury - - - 15,000,000 00 


6,603,924 82 


Error in addition in Secretary’s report 512,263 00 
Deficit in Treasury on the first day 

of January, 1838, after postponing 

$15,000,000 of unexpended appro- 

priations, as above - - , $6,091,661 82 


Mr. Chairman, it is with great deference that I have 
submitted, for the consideration of the committee, the fore- 
going statement; differing as widely as I do with gentle- 
men whose opinions are entitled to great respect. With 
the same document for our guide, the honorable member 
from Tennessee [Mr. Beru] and myself are almost as wide 
asunder as the poles; that gentleman, upon his basis of 
calculation, makes the surplus in the Treasury, on the 
first day of January, 1838, more than twenty million of 
dollars; and I show a deficit of almost as large an amount. 

[Here Mr. Bern said, the gentleman from Virginia did 
him injustice, in sapposing that they had arrived at such 
opposite conclusions from the same document; that the 
surplus shown by him was produced not alone from what 
appeared in the report of- the Secretary, but by going out 
of that report ; and that, so far as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia had gone, their results were very nearly the same. } 

Mr. Chairman, I will never, intentionally, do injustice 
to the member from Tennessee, either here or elsewhere 5 
and if he had exercised a little patience; I should very 
soon have relieved him from all apprehensions on that sub- 
ject, as it was my intention to present the principal points 
of difference between us, that the committee might have 
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afforded to them an opportunity. of deciding, for themselves, 
who it was that had fallen into error: j KE 

‘The first. position taken. by. the gentleman from Tennes- 
see-[Mr. Bexx] was, thatthe sum:of five millions of dot- 
Jars, which. appeared tobe. in-the hands of disbursing ofi- 
cers of the Government, was subject. to the control of the 
Secretary, and should:be regarded as so.much money in 
the Treasury. That this amount cannot be regarded as 
money in the Treasury is obvious, because it had been 
drawn out by those officers of the Government on whom 
the authority. was conferred to meet appropriations -made 
by law, and was not, in point of fact, in the Treasury at 
the time the report was made.. This I- regard, as a very 
sufficient. answer to the ground which has been relied on. 
Again, the five million of. dollars, in the hands of these 
disbursing officers, must be included, either in the expen- 
ditures for the first half of the present year, or’ else in the 
estimated expenditures of the last half; and, consequently,» 
cannot change the result, shown by the report of the Sec- 
retary, at the close of the year. But, sir, I have looked 
back into the past history of the Government, and I believe 
that no period can be pointed to when there was not 2 very 
large amount in the hands of disbursing officers: how could 
it be otherwise ? The officers and soldiers of the army 
have to be paid through their paymasters; those-of the navy 
through their pursers; pensions to be satisfied; treaties car- 
ried into execution; and contracts to be complied with; 
how are these things to.be done without. passing over, into 
the hands of disbursing officers, money for the purpose ? ” 
Tt is true that the amount in the hands of these officers is 
large, but not so large as it was during the early part of 
the year, as appeared by a more recent report of the Sec- 
retary lying on the tables of the members, and which had 
been called for. by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee: and 
certainly not more than would seem to be necessary, when 
it was recollected that the amount appropriated by Con- 
gress, at the last session, exceeded thirty-two millions of 
dollars, and that to be disbursed in almest every section of 
the Union. 

The honorable member from Tennessee [Mr. Brut] has 
also contended, that the estimates of receipts into the 
‘Treasury for the last half year was not as large as it should 
have been by three millions of dollars. . By referring to the 
report of the Secretary, it will appear that the receipts in 
tho first half year, deposited in banks and paid on drafts by 
collectors.and receivers, amounts to $13,699,445 © And 
the Secretary adds, ‘* ifno further postponement be granted 
on duty bonds, it was estimated that the whole receipts for 
the last half year, from all sources,. would be abont 
$9,500,000; but if the brief extension of the present post- 
ponement, brought into view thereafter, and favorably re- 
-Barded, be directed by Congress, the receipts would prob- 
„ably be about $7,000,000; while, by a postponement of 
tho whole to. another year, they would not be likely to exceed 
$4,500,000.” Here, then, we have the authority of the Sec- 
retary for saying, thatin no event will the receipts for the 
last half year excced $9,500,000, while the strong proba- 
bility is that they will be reduced to $4,500,000. And, if 
any thing is to be inferred from what is passing around us, 
it will certainly warrant the conclusion, after extending the 
payments on duty bonds beyond the present year, as pro- 
posed by a bill which has passed the Senate, that the re- 
ceipts into the Treasury for the last half year will not ex- 
ceed: $4,500,000. But the gentleman from Tennessee, to 
produce his. surplus, estimates them at $10,000,000, making 
a difference between his estimates and those of the Secre- 
tary of $5,500,000, which I consider a fair deduction 
from the amount of surplus which he supposes will. be in 
the Treasury at the close the present year. 

The geutleman from Tennessee (Mr. Butt] has present- 
ed to the committee a statement of items of appropriation 
for the present year, amounting to more than six million 


of dollars, five million of which, he contends, may. be re- 
trenched without injury to the public interest. They are 
appropriations for the building of light houses, beacons, 
buoys, the improvement of rivers, harbors, &c. 

. Feoncur, sir, entirely with the member from. Tennessee 
in his opposition.te this whole class of appropriations, and, 
with him, have uniformly voted against them. .I am op- 
posed to most of them upon constitutional grounds: but, if 
I entertained no doubt upon the constitutional, question, 
still I should have been opposed to them, because: they lead 
to wasteful and extrayagant expenditures of the public 
money; and if the member from Tennessee will devise 
some. plan, submit some practical scheme by. which. they 
can be reached, I will most willingly co-operate with him 
in the accomplishment of. the object he has in view. But 
is that to be expected? Have we not had the aid of the 
talent and ability of that gentleman in resisting the very 
laws which provide for these appropriations?’ Have they 
not been resisted by us both at every stage? And can he 
have forgotten the small minority in which we found our- 
selves on every question? How, then, can he now ex- 
pect to sueceed in cutting down these expenditures, when 
he has so signally failed in resisting the laws which pro- 
vide for them. Should he make the attempt he would, in 
all probability, be told that some of these works were com- 
menced, some completed, and that others were under con- 
tract. Sir, the golden: harvest is maturing and carefully 
watched over by those into whose granaries it is destined 
to go. 

I shall notice but one other item in.the statement which 
has been submitted by the honorable gentleman from T'en- 
nessee, [Mr. Brut,] and that is, the item of $12,000,000 
based upon the supposed issue of Treasury notes to that 
amount. He maintains that if the bill authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes to the amount of $12,000,000 shall 
pass, it will swell the surplus in the Treasury to more than 
$20,000,000; so that, in order to make up this very large 
amount of surplus, the gentleman from ‘Tennessee is driven 
to the necessity of taking into his estimate $12,000,000, 
which are not only not in the Treasury, or under the con- 
trol. of the Secretary, but which cannot be placed there 
without creating a debt, for the payment of which the people 
are to be ultimately responsible; and here allow me to in- 
quire, whether it was ever intended, by those who support- 
ed the deposite act, to incur a debt in order to make the 
deposite with the States ?* To that inquiry Iam well assur- 
ed that all will answer no. 

If then, Mr. Chairman, I have succeeded in showing 
that the sources relied upon by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee are deceptive and fallacious, I must, I think, have 
succeeded in establishing the truth of my own positien, that, 
instead of there being a surplus in the ‘l'reasury on the 1st 
day of January, 1838, there will be the deficit shown in 
the statement to which I have already had occasion to 
advert. 

Anhonerable member from Kentucky [Mr. Uxperwoon] 
appears to have satisficd himself that there are other means 
at-the control of the Government, with which to make the 
fourth instalment with the States. There are, he informs 
us, held by the Government, three bonds due from the 
Bank of the United States, for the payment of about 
$6,000,000 in three equal annual instalments, which will 
fall due on the Ist of October, in the years 1838, 1839, 
1840; and he proposes that these three bonds shall be 
brought into the market, and sold, I presume under the 
hammer, to the highest bidder, and the proceeds of sale 
passed over to the States, under the deposite act of June, 
1836. 

I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the proposition of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, for reasons which I will pro- 
ceed very briefly to assign. In théfirst place, Lam opposed 
to it, because I am unwilling to see the Treasury of the 
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United. States converted. into a shaving shop; and also, 
because of a conviction upon my own mind, that, if they 
shall be‘disposed of in the way proposed, it is scarcely to 
be hoped that they will command their full value. For at 
-ño former period of our history has there been a time when 
the derangement in the moneyed concerns of the country 
had been so universal; at no.time have the people been borne 
‘down: by. so heavy a weight of debt; at no time has it been 
“more. difficult to command money. ‘The ery every where 
:tö be heard is, relief! relief! Let these bonds then be 
brought. into the market at such a time, and under such 
circumstances, and who are to be your bidders? where is 
the man or set of men to be found, who can advance two 
-millions of dollars to make the purchase? They may be 
called for, but it will be like calling spirits from the vasty 
deep; they will not come. One bidder there will be, the 
Bank of the United States; and unless the agent author- 
ized-to.make the. sale shall be laid under conditions, the 
bank will dictate’ the terms, and. become the. purchaser. at 
‘its own price. i 
Again, the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to the 
inquiry, ‘what objects of public expenditure can, with 
.the least injury to the public service, be either wholly. dis- 
- pehsed with during the present year, or bear any material 
reduction?” has informed us that enough of it could and 
would be postponed till the next year, to amount to about 
$15,000,000. But that sum will still remain a charge 
- upon the Treasury, to be paid out of the accruing revenue 
from the next year, or provided for in some other mode. 
-And if the bonds due. by the bank be now sold, and the 
‘proceeds deposited with the States, the strong probability 
is, that the Government will be driven to the necessity of 
resorting to an additional loan to meet the demands upon it. 
Tf, then, it were in the power of the Secretary to control 
the whole amount now on deposite with the banks, and 
which is known to be there locked up, and wholly unavail- 
„able, such has turned out to be the reduction of the reve- 
ihe from various sources during.the present year, and such 
the crippled condition of the finances, growing out of the 
embarrassed situation of the mercantile community which 
has rendered necessary an extension of the time of pay- 
ment upon their bonds, that it is not possible to make the 
transfer of the fourth instalment of the surplus revenue to 
. the States without incurring a national debt. . The surplus 
expected. to have been in the Treasury on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, im point of fact, is not there; nor are there any means 
at the control of the Government with which to meet the 
x and... It would seem to me, therefore, that the neces- 
risen when it would become the duty of the Sec- 


Having now shown, as I think I have done, that the 
necossity exists, I shall proceed to examine the question, 
whether Congress can rightfully exercise the power to con- 
trol. the fourth instalment, as the bill under consideration 
“proposes. This leads me to examine for a moment the 
“deposite act of June, 1836: what was that act but a tem- 
porary expediėnt to meet a most unexpected and extraor- 
‘dinary:-state ‘of things; a measure adopted, not to give 
away or to.loan out the surplus then in the Treasury, but 
to place that-surplus on deposite with the States, without 
interest, until the. necessities of this Government should 
render necessary its-return ? 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that there are gentlemen who 
now choose to regard it as a distribution act: but do they 
not know that in that form it could never have received the 
sanction of Congress, or the approval of the President? 
And I now invite all who entertain that opinion carefully 
tò examine the law, and say whether plainer language to 
-exclude such-a conclusion could have been employed. - 
=s But it is contended by others, that, as the law provided 
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. entertained by any one. 


that-all the money which should be in the Treasury on the 
lst day of January, 1837, (reserving the sum of five mil- 
lions of dollars) should be deposited with the States, the 
faith of the Government was thereby pledged to execute. 
the deposite act to the letter; and that, whatever may be 
the necessities of the Government, it can exercise no. con- 
trol whatever over the subject until the deposite shall have 
been actually made with the States. 

I, Mr. Chairman, would be one of the last, I could hope, 
sir, the very last, who would be willing to do any act the 
tendency of which was to violate the pledged faith of this 
Government; if all besides shall be lost, let us maintain. 
untarnished our honer. And if gentlemen can satisfy me 
that there is any thing in the act of June, 1836, which. 
imposes an obligation either legal or moral to make the de- 
posite of the fourth instalment with the States, I will wil- 
lingly abandon all the opinions I now entertain upon the 
subject, and, in good faith, execute every provision of that 
law to the letter; but if this cannot be shown, as I think 
it cannot, what good and sufficient reason can be assigned 
for incurring a debt, which must be. paid by taxation on 
the people, under a system which is unequal in its opera- 
tion, unjust in its principles, and absolutely ruinous to the 
great agricultural interests of the country ? 

A more rigid rule of interpretation than that contended 
for, could not be applied to the most highly penal statute ; 
an interpretation which would defeat entirely the plain and 
obvious spirit and intent of the law, if it did not lead to a 
violation of the constitution; and I call upon gentlemen to 
show what constitutional authority Congress has to pass a 
law to raise money, not in execution of any of its con- 
ceded powers, but for the avowed purpose of making a de- 
posite with the States. 

I do not desire to be understood as maintaining that an in- 
convenience merely, attending any given construction of a 
law, is sufficient to show such construction to be false, or 
that to be the true construction which would avoid incon- 
venience. Where the language of a law is explicit, and 
the intention evident, whatever may be the inconvenience, 
such inconvenience must be borne, But in the interpreta- 
tion of a statute not penal in its character, the plain object 
of its framers should never be lost sight of. And in order 
to ascertain what was really intended by those who framed 
the deposite act, I know of no safer guide than to refer to 
cotemporaneous expositions of it, given at the time of its 
passage. And I ask, sir, if there was one man, at that 
time, who advocated it upon the ground that it was a dis- 
tribution act? Not one.: Does-any one now deny that 
the surplus is the money of this. Government? -or did it . 
ever enter into ‘the mind. of. any -man,.that-it was. tobe 


“placed where the Government could not.control it; that it 


was to be paid over to the States, at every hazard, regard- 
less of what might be the wants of the General Govern- 
ment? Such an opinion could not have been seriously 
And Congress, with a view to 
make the operation as easy a one as possible with the de- 
posite banks, provided for its transfer, by instalments, on 
the Ist of January, the lst of April, the Ist of July, and 
the Ist of October, upon the supposition, that at these 
several periods there would be in the Treasury the respec- 
tive sums proposed to be transferred. And must not that 
have been the expectation of the States? In other words, 
did the General Government intend to do more than merely 
to transfer the surplus revenue? and could the States have 
expected more? To suppose that more than this was de- 
signed, would be to suppose that Congress intended to in- 
cur a debt for no other purpose under heaven except tode- 
posite it with the States for safe-keeping alone.. =... | 
If, then, Mr. Chairman, I ameright in the interpretation 
which I- have placed upon the deposite law, that, law has 
now fully answered its end; it has rid -us of, the surplus; 
and there no longer exists an obligation upon the Gover- 
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“ment, either legal or. moral, to. transfer the: fourth instal- 
-mient to the’States. -But,again: suppose the transfer shall 


now: be made, would notthe: Secretary of the Treasury 


. chave-the tight, immediately,-to-require-of the States to pay. 
jt back? 


This, I-presume, willbe admitted by all... And 
ifthe power: exists: to call it back, what: good and sufficient 
Treason can be assigned. against withholding it. 

It hasbeen contended, however, that an expectation has 
been Faised onthe part of the ‘States, that the. transfer 
would be made; that, upon the faith of that expectation, 
‘the States had actually gone on to appropriate the amount; 
and that such expectation should not now be disappointed. 
This; sir, may be true, and I doubt not is true, as to:many 


of the States; it may. be that the course of legislation: on’ 
the part of the States may subject. them to very serious: 


inconvenience, and possibly-to: loss. But-the inquiry im- 


“mediately recurs: Whose act: was it-that produced the dif- 


ficulties with the States? It was the action of the States 
themselves through their Legislatures; action, too, taken 
by ‘them, with full knowledge that the money so applied 
was neither given nor loaned, but merely deposited; liable 
to be called for at any moment when the wants of the Gov- 
ernment should render necessary its return. And the ar- 
gument from inconvenience,.if it be worth any thing, is 
just: as conclusive to prove that the amount, when deposit- 
ed, could at no future day be called for; for I presume it 
will never be entirely convenient to pay back the amount. 
Tt proves that. what was intended and declared to be a mere 


‘deposite for. safe-keeping, was, in truth and in‘fact, a gift, 


absolute and'unconditional; that such was never the inten- 
tion of Congress is rendered too plain by the terms of the 
law itself to admit even of doubt. 

But suppose it shall now be. determined to pay over the 
fourth instalment tothe States; how is the amount to be 


: yaised t It-is not in the Treasury ; for to all practical pur- 


poses we ‘have: very nearly an empty Treasury: by this I 
mean that the available means, at the disposal of the Sec- 
retary, are not sufficient to meet the demands upon it. 
How, then, is the money to be raised? I presume by a 
loan of some kind, with tho fath of the Government pledged 
for its: redemption ; but. ultimately tobe discharged, and 
paid off, through “the: ordinary’ channels of taxation upon 
the people. Tt follows, then, that the people’are to be 
taxed ‘to ‘raise: money to distribute among the people.’ You 
most graciously-give them with one hand, and. take back 
withthe othora like amount;-incroased, however, by the 
costs, and charges of collection; and, also, by the amount 
of interest that may have accrued on the loan. “The con- 


clusion seems to me inevitable, that the passage of the bill | 


now under consideration will give to the fourth instalment 


‘its proper direction, by placing it in a condition to be ap- 


plied to. the ‘legitimate purposes of the Government, for 
which it ‘was originally intended. Sir, I have never be- 
longed to that old school of politicians (the federalists) who 
believed that a ‘national debt: wasa national blessing. 1 
consider a national debt:a national curse ; never to be sad- 
dled upon my country, except under circumstances of the 
most overruling necessity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard from every rank of the op- 
position the most unqualified condemnations of all the 


‘measures proposed hy the administration forthe relief of 


the peeple; their condemnations have been poured out in 


“one-wibroken.torrent upon them; from every quarter we 


have*heard.-the charge, rung upon every key, that the 
meastires proposed would afford no relief. I, sir, am not 
one of those who believe that the halls of legislation are the 
places to repair'the ruined fortunes of men; I hold the doc- 
trine, taught by those-who are the most revered on the list 
of our statesmen, that-Gevernment shall extend its powers 
no further than may be necessary to. protect individuals in 
the enjoyment of their constitutional rights and privileges; 
always guarding them against fraud and violence ; but leav- 


. by the people. 


ing each and every. one to the enjoyment of his own indus- 
try, and: to pursue. his own happiness.in his own way. 


Such a Governnient is not only. free, but the most precious 


of human. blessings. . To. leave. man'to reap, under its be- 
nign protection, the rewaids of virtue, industry, and pru- 
dence, is the. precious inheritance of the freemen of this 
land, purchased. at the price of treasure and of blood. 

I, sir, admit that it is the duty of the administration to 
propose measures of relief; those measures have been offer- 
ed, are now before the country, and will be passed upon 
But, sir, is it true that they propose no re- 
lief? -What-is the object of. the bill now before you, but 
to apply the money, which the. people have already paid, 
to. the legitimate. purposes for which it had been raised, and 
thus to relieve the country from a national debt, which 
must. at some future time be paid. through the ordinary 
channels of taxation? What. is the bill, by which it is 
proposed to issue twelve millions of Treasury notes, but 
additional relief to that large and respectable class of our 
citizens, the merchants, upon whom has fallen so heavily 
the present wide spread and calamitous embarrassments ; 
supplying a substitute for gold and silver with which. to 
meet their engagements with the Government; to aid them 
in the payment of their foreign debt; while it holds out to 
all classes important advantages? What is the bill upon 
your table, which proposed to extend the time of payment 
on duty. bonds, postponing beyond the year the payment of 
millions of dollars, but relief, substantial relief, to the mer- 
chants; relief which places it in their power to extend like 
relief to their debtors? What is the bill for. adjusting the 
remaining claims on the late deposite banks, but a measure 
affording similar relief to those banks ; and thus putting it 
in their power still further to accommodate their dealers ? 
Yes, sir, relief to those very banks, selected as the deposi- 
tories: of the public money, which, in a time of profound 
peace, with eighty million of dollars of specie in the coun- 
try, had closed their doors against the Government and 
against the people. In short, sir, what debtor of the Gov- 
ernment is it, whose case has been regarded with indiffer- 
ence; or to. whose petition a deaf ear has been turned ? 
And yet geritlemén can discover no relief in all this. 

We know that, in ‘times of sudden embarrassment and 
distress, all communities-are but too-apt to look to the Go- 
vernment for too much ; and whenever the Government ùn- 
dertakes to interfere in the private pursbits of men; it-must, 
of necessity, in endeavoring to relieve one class, violate the 
rights of another holding equal claims upon it. “This, sir, 
has been felt, in all its overwhelming force, under your sys- 
tem of tariff laws, which, for years past, has borne down 
and oppressed the people of the South, drawing from their 
pockets the hard earnings of their honest industry, to sus- 
tain, (without any adequate return,) in another quarter of 
the Union, the great manufacturing interests which have 
grown up under it. It has-been felt,-too, in the exclusive 
privileges conferred upon the Bank of the United States, 
now again. struggling for existence, and openly advocated 
here, upon the ground that it is a panacea for every politi- 
cal disaster-and for every national calamity. But I forbear 
to go-into these topics. 

Let us adopt the measures which have been proposed, 
and rely for further relief upon the enterprise, industry, 
and frugality of the people. Sirgit is not so much to leg- 
islation as to the growing crop of cotton, tohacco, wheat, 
and rice, that I look for substantial relief; it is the produc- 
tive labor. of the country that is to dispel the gloom that 
hangs over it, and relieve the embarrassments which press 
so -heavily upon us. ; 

But still, say gentlemen, thereis no relief proposed. ‘Tt 
is an easy task to find fault with every thing that is the 
work of man, but somewhat more difficult to remedy the 
defects complained of. Let those who make the charge 
devise a better scheme; let them present it, compare it with 
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the:one which:has been offered, and if it shall afford more 
soljd and substantial advantages, come from what quarter 
i¢may; [for one:will.give to it my humble support. 

: An honorable member from Pennsylvania (Mr. Brovtz] 
has‘characterized this biH as another experiment, informing 
us,- at thesame time,-that he was heartily sick of experi- 
ments, What, I would ask’of:that gentleman, is the bill 
under which he now claims for his State one million of dol- 
larg, but one-of these much-abused and untried experiments? 
‘An experiment, however, when viewed through the capti- 
vating and dazzling medium of a millon, is disarmed of all 
its terrors... What was our Government itself, as receiv- 
ed from the pure hands ef our fathers, without a parallel 
iñ the annals: of the world, but an experiment? What 
has-been the history of the most important measures of the 
Government, from its foundation down to the present day, 
but-a history of experiments? And, Mr Chairman, exper- 
iments for what? To establish the great truth, that man 
is capable:of self-government: a trath that is carrying con- 
victiow to the minds of men throughout the civilized world; 
destined, at no’ distant day, to: make’tyrants tremble on 
their thrones; while it holds oùt to the enslaved nations of 
the earth a plan of political salvation’ by which to break the 
chains that bind them, and elevate them to the condition 
of freemen. | 

? Mr. Chairman, I am not yet tired of such experiments, 
but: shall give to the bill my cordial support. ` 

When Mr. Jongs had concluded— 

Mr. ATHERTON rose and said he had endeavored, 
yesterday, to obtain the floor, to ask the indulgence of the 
committeee while he offered for their consideration a few 
remarks; and the remarks which he had then intended to 
make would now be much abridged, on account of what 
had been said by his honorable friend from Virginia, [Mr. 
Jonxs, ] who had enforced, with so much more eloquence and 
abilty than be: could pretend to, so many convincing argu- 
ments in favor of the bill before the committee. Complaint 
had:been made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Brnv1x,] of tho confusion. existing in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the impossibility of under- 
standing its details, so as to arrive at a definite conclusion 
in respect to the existing state of the Treasury; and a ref- 
erence was made to an admission of the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Hamer, ] that it was incumbent on the friends 
of this bill to make out satisfactorily the propriety of pass- 
ing it. In allusion to this, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asserted that he was in doubt, and that it was evident 
others were also, as to the state of the Treasury; and, 
therefore; the case ‘of the friends of the bill was not made 
out.” Now, even on this ground, he (Mr. A.) viewed the 
matter in a different light, and considered that a case of 
doubt as to the condition of the Treasury would make out 
affirmatively the propriety of adopting this measure; nay, 
would compel us to it as a duty: for the question would 
then be, whether, when it was doubtful whether we should 
need our own funds or not, we should place them out of 
our disposal t 
No one denies that, whether the Secretary’s report be un- 
derstood or not, and whether the last instalment be post- 
poned:or not, we must. have recourse to some method of 
raising: money for the exigencies of the Treasury. How, 
then, can it’ be said that the Treasury does not need this 
money ? ay . 

One chief argument, however, advanced by the opponents 
of the bill, is, that it does- not appear that the sum in the 
Treasury is less than’ what would be required for the pay- 
ment of the last instalment. He-contended that it did so 
appear, and that the conclusions of the Secretary were sta- 
ted definitely. and explicitly, and the details leading to 
those conclusions must appear clear and consistent to those 
who ‘would give to the report that’ attentior which the na- 
tureof the subject demanded. He had drawn up a state- 


But what doubt is there on the subject ?- 


ment, based on the report, which, in his opinion, suffi- 
ciently showed this, and which he hag intended to lay be- 
fore the committee; but as the committee were already 
wearied with the subject, and the matter had. been so ably 
stated by the gentleman from Virginia, he would forbear 
frora inflicting iton them. t 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had admitted a principle 
which at once. decided this: question. 
reference’ to. various: statements of the: condition of the 
Treasury made upon this floor, tending to support the re- 
port of the Secretary, has denied that they have-any. weight, 
or ought to have any, because they have-not'the seal of re- 
sponsibility—they contain no assurance from. any officer 
responsible to the House. 
from an officer responsible to the House—from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 
branch of this Government, apply for information on the 
state of the Treasury, and on whose information we must 
base our proceedings. 
impeachment. 
better means of knowing the state of the Treasury than 
any member on this floor? 


But it seemed to him-that the 


That gentleman, in 


Now, sir, we have a-statement 


He is the officer to whom we, as a 


If he deceives us, he is liable to 
Can it be asserted that this officer has not 


What does the Secretary say ? 
He declares that the whole amount in the Treasury at 
the time his report. was made, was only a little over eight 
millions of dollars, and this includes both available and 
unavailable funds.’ Any person, he believed, must, on 
carefully perusing the report, arrive at the same’ conclua- 
sion. It must also be evident that, ‘after taking. out the 
excess of the expenses over the receipts for the month of 
September, the balance on the Ist of October-will be not 
much above six millions of dollars ; and of this balance, the 
available funds will be only about two millions of dollars. 

In whatever light it may be viewed, the question seems 
to be, whether we shall borrow money for the sake of 
depositing it with the States. ` The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Senexant,] who addressed the com- 
mittee some days since, was understood: to admit there 
would be a deficiency in the Treasury, but to-contend that 
the ‘Secretary was bound to make this deposite, if there 
were no action of Congress on the subject; and that the 
question was whether we would stop’ this appropriation. 
Now he (Mr. A.) thought it incumbent on gentlemen to 
say how the Secretary could, by any possibility do this, 
unless there be some action of Congress on the subject. 
He thought it incumbent also on those who contended there 
is such a vast amount of money in the Treasury, to inform 
the Secretary where it may be found. Nor could he con- 
ceive it to be other than a misapplication of terms to call 
this an appropriation. oF a 

The gentlem@n from Tennessee (Mr. Berr] has ‘said X 
that he views the question of making the deposite of the 
last instalment with the States as a question of faith, like 
that of making payment to any other creditor. ‘To him, 
(Mr. A.) the position that this was a contract, seemed 
utterly untenable. Are the States our creditors to the 
amount of the last instalment? What consideration have 
we received for it? Has the money already deposited, 
gone to pay our debts to the States} ‘The gontlemen from 
Ohio [Mr. Looms] contends that the States furnish a con- 
sideration, because they are obliged to agree to accept the 
money, and to pledge the faith of the States for its repay- 
ment. Now, this fact, to Mr. A’s mind, showed it to be 
a deposite, else why so much caution as to securing the 
repayment of the money when needed? All the guards 
and securities to this end, prove that it was the money of 
the United States, and not that of the States. The de- 
posite law of 1836, both in its letter and in its spirit, is'a 
law for the safe-keeping of the money of the United States. 
We have power to withdraw the money after its deposite, 
if we need it, and, of course, to withhold it.” The law 
was based on the supposition of a surplus in the 'Preasury, 
and an available surplus, ; 
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The gentleman from Tennessee has said that he consider- . 


ed::this' a question whether our. expenditures were to be 
reduced now or never, and-contends that the expenditures 
under existing appropriations can: be so: reduced as to super- 
sede ‘any necessity. of: postponing the last instalment: «It 
seemed. to him.(Mr.A.) that this.is shown to: be’ utterly 
impracticable... All expenditures have already been- post- 
poned* inthe’ -Secretary’s estimates, which, after a most 
careful: investigation, it was found could properly be dis- 
pensed with for the present. It must be apparent that the 
greatest reduction which could, by any possibility, be made 
inthe expenditures of the last: three months of this year, 
would not affect the balance in the Treasury to an amount 
sufficient to make any difference ín the aspect of the ques- 
tion. under consideration, : As: to the’ reference made by 
that gentleman to. the sum in the hands of disbursing offi- 
cers, it seemed ‘only necessary. to recollect that this sum is 
not in the Treasury, and can in no manner be made appli- 
cable by the Secretary in the manner contended for. Money 
in the hands of disbursing officers is charged, at once, to 
appropriations which are, by that, so much reduced; and 
of the amount returned by the last reports as in the hands 
of those officers, half of it is actually expended, and all the 
remainder contracted for. Should works under contract be 
stopped, every one must perceive, it would be a source of 
great expense and loss. We should be beset with applica- 
tion after application for damages on account of breaches of 
those contracts; and it requires but very little acquaintance 
with such subjects to convince us at once that tho responsi- 
bilities and the expense thus incurred would, by far, coun- 
terbalance any advantage that could accrue to the Treasury. 
He (Mr. Av) believed that a-large majority of the friends 
of the administration would be found as ready as the gen- 
tleman. from Tennessee to do all in their power to prevent 
extravagant appropriations. ‘That gentleman has said that 
the: professions: of economy of this administration, like 
those of the last, were hollow. In regard to the profes- 
sions of the last administration, perhaps he (Mr. A.) ought 
to defer to the greater experience of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee, and his superior opportunities of judging. He 
had, however, been inclined to believe them sincere, and 
hefore he admitted the justice of the gentleman’s imputa- 
tion, he would like to inquire whether the friends of the 
gentleman, the National Republicans of the North, who 
have been characterized by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Proxens] as having reform. on their lips and 
extravagance in their hearts, had nothing to do with these 
extravagant appropriations. But it did seem to him (Mr. 
A.) that of all the extravagance ever heard of, of all the 
extravagance which it ever entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, the greatest is that proposed by the opponents 
of this bill. It is to borrow money for the purpose of 
giving it away—according to the views of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Unnxrwoon,] who contends that the 
States have a right'to retain this money after they once get 
it--or borrow money and pay interest for it, that it may bo 
kept safely for us by the States, who pay no interest! In 
either view of the subject, he called on gentlemen to show 
that this is not the worst of extravagance. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brors] had 
said that those voting for this bill, in its present shape, 
would subject themselves to the charge of insincerity, and 
ofa low and hollow device, because, while it professed 
merely to: postpone, its real effect would be to repeal, 
the deposite law, so far as relates to the last instalment. 
He (Mri A:) could not see how this charge could be 
sustained.’ -If-there be insincerity chargeable any where, 
it would seem to: him to apply much more forcibly to 
those who advocated the passage of the Jaw of 1836 as 
a deposite law, and now-contend that it should be con- 
strued asa distribution law; Tts within the knowledge of 
all that the passage of that law was urged on the ground 


that it was merely a law to regulate the deposites of our 
own money, and they are the persons. who really manifest 
hostility to the principles of that law, who now view it in 
another light. By this they go far-to sanction the justice 
and force of the ‘arguments used by the opponents of the 
law against its adoption; for it was earnestly contended, 
in opposition to its passage, that it would prove to be not 
what it professed to be, but a distribution law. 

As measures contained in other bills reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means had been: alluded to, he 
might be permitted to notice a remark of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, that the true object of the administration 
was to establish a Treasury bank, and that this object was 
already indicated by a proposition for the issue of a large 
amount of ‘Treasury notes for a currency. It was un- 
necessary to refer to the various precedents of such issues 
by the Government, when:no such imputation was ever 
dreamed of. These precedents are familiar to all. But 
how does the matter stand? If the bill before the commit- 
tee pass, there will be a necessity for the issue of only ten 
millions, while, if the bill be defeated, an amount of twenty 
millions-of notes will be required. Thus it seemed to him 
(Mr. A.) that this charge would apply with much more 
force to the opponents, than to the friends of the bill before 
the committee. 

It was not without some surprise that he heard a call 
made on those in favor of State rights to oppose. this. 
bill. It seemed to him that nothing conld so effectually 
destroy State pride, and the rights of the States, as to 
make them the eager and humble expectants of the bounty 
of the General Government; to introduce them here as re- 
questing the Government to borrow money for the purpose 
of distributing it among them. The very worst feature of 
the principles of those who have upheld what they call the 
American system is here discernible; that which indicates . 
the disposition to keep up a high tariff for protection, and 
to disregard the true doctrine of limiting our revenue to 
our expenditures—an earlier observance of which would 
have preserved us from many, if not all, of the difficulties 
with which, of late years, this Government has had to 
contend. 

Nor could he admit that the argument. drawn from the 
fact, that a postponement of the last instalment might in- 
terfere with the domestic arrangements of the States, as to 
its disposition, was a legitimate argument. The States 
had no reason to consider the money as their own, and any 
legislation founded on that supposition, was thus far, im- 
provident legislation. No one certainly regretted any in- 
convenience to which the States might be subjected more 
than himself. His constituents would suffer their share of 
any such inconvenience. Tt was his opinion, and he 
doubted not that he agreed in this with a large majority of 
his constituents, that we have no- constitutional right to 
raise money for the purpose of paying over this last instal- 
ment; and were the inconveniences which would result to 
them to be far greater, he could confidently say they were 
‘too patriotic, and too much attached to the constitution of 
their country to desire the violation of so important a prin- 
ciple. But the inconvenience would, in no case be very 
general or very great. This money goes in too many in- 
stances into the hands of a limited number of favored indi- 
viduals, and in some States to the use of corporations; and 
its distribution is, at best, a taxation of the many for the 
benefit of the few. 

As allusions had been made to the message of the Presi- 
dent, and to the existing embarrassments of the country, 
together with the means of relieving them, Mr. A. would 
briefly advert to these topics. We had heard it said by 
gentlemen of the opposition that they did not come here 
prepared to introduce or suggest- any measures of relief; 
yet they had animadverted with the greatest severity on 
the message of the President as proposing no such meag- 
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ures. Unless they knew of some measure proper to be 
suggested, would they be so unjust as to condemn the 
President for not suggesting it? Yet it has been here 
stated more than once that they would suggest nothing. 
It seemed to him (Mr. A.) that they were reduced to. the 
dilemma of either acknowledging that they had.no meas- 
ure which they could suggest, or that their favorite meas- 
ure is such that they shrink from presenting it before the 
ople - 

ewe have, indeed, heard a caution given to the gentlemen 
of the opposition, not to bring forward any proposition for a 
national bank, because such a measure was odious to a ma- 
jority of the people. But, sir, thanks to the frankness of the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Unvzn woop] and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bivp1z] there is no longer 
any doubt or concealment upon this subject. ‘The em- 
barrassments of the country, which those gentlemen repre- 
sent in the most vivid colors, are all ascribed to the de- 
struction of the United States Bank ; and the establishment 
of such an institution is: set forth as the panacea which is 
to restore every. thing to health, and bring back our former 
high and palmy state of prosperity. 

The gentleman from Kentucky has asserted that the 
great cause of mischief was the veto of 1833, occasioned by 
that clause in the constitution which makes the will of the 
President, in the exercise of the veto power, paramount to 
the will of the representatives of the people. Had it not 
been. for this, said the gentleman from Kentucky, we 
should now have a national bank. He (Mr. A.) viewed 
the matter differently. T'he exercise of the veto power in 
that instance by the President, who, in this respect acted 
as the agent of the people who elected him, prevented the 
representatives from fastening by an accidental majority, 
an odious and irresponsible moneyed. oligarchy on the 
people, against their will, And in that provision of the 
constitution he (Mr. A.) saw a wise provision, which pre- 
vented the will of the people from being thwarted by acci- 
dental circumstances, and secured to it, in the end, its full 
force and effect. 

The issue is now fairly presented, and (said Mr. A.) let 
at be proclaimed to the people of the country that the true 
issue to be tried is, a bank of the United States, or no 
bank. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had referred to 
the recent election in Maine in connexion with the doc- 
trines of the message, and had adverted to that election as 
showing the rise of a €€ star in the East.” The doctrines 
of the message had been termed on this floor revolutionary. 
He thought that those doctrines were the doctrines really 
deserving that epithet, which would lead us to overturn the 
constitution and to do that which we have no constitutional 
right todo. He (Mr. A.) believed that the doctrines of 
the message were such as a vast majority of the people 
would approve, and that the sentiments there avowed 
would find a hearty and cordial response in their bosoms. 
It was just such a message as was earnestly and ardently 
desired and expected by the people; and the President, in 
sending forth that able and.admirable document, had done 
that without which no one can obtain permanent great- 
ness and renown—he has identified himself with the spirit 
of the age. 

There are gentlemen on this floor, representing the State 
of Maine, abundantly able to. speak in her behalf; but he 
(Mr. A.) knew a little of the spirit of the democracy of 
the North, and he would venture to say, that, let the true 
issue be presented to them, and the principles of the mes- 
sage be well weighed and understood, and they would rise, 
and, toa man, they would gird on. their. armor and bare 
their blades, and, shoulder to. shoulder, they would again 
fight the battle of liberty. And he could tell the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that, ere another year, his <“ star 
in. the East” will have proved but an ignis fatuus which 
has-deceived him with a false and delusive hope, and the 
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true star in the East will re-appear—the star of the morna 
ing—the harbinger of full and glorious day. 

He hoped he might be pardoned by the committee if he 
alluded briefly to the. imputations which have’ been made 
on the Secretary of the Treasury. That distinguished offi- 


“eer-was a native of his (Mr. A’s) native State, and of his 


native county... One imputation which has been thrown 
out is, that the Secretary is opposed to the deposite law, 
and that -he has (if he, Mr. A., understood the charge) 
thrown a large amount of money into..the hands of dis-- 
bursing officers, so that it could not be- available for the 
purpose of paying the fourth instalment. If gentleman 
would take the trouble to examine the information com- 
municated by the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject, 
they would discover the injustice of this imputation in the 
fact that the amount in the hands of disbursing officers is- 
less than it was in May last, the time of the suspension of 
specie payments. He would also remark that the com- 
plaint which has been so earnestly made concerning ex- 
travagant. appropriations, seems hardly consistent with 


. another source of complaint against that officer, who has 


also been accused of taunting Congress with the fact that 
their appropriations were larger than he had recommended 
or could approve. . He thought that some observations 
which have been made herein relation’ to the Secretary 
might well have been spared. : : f 

Ts there any secret cause of sensibility- which: prompts 
these attacks on the part of the friends of the Bank. of the’ 
United States? Do they result from the fact which is be- 
fore the committee, in an answer to the resolution of inqui- 
ry proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Bronte, ] that the Secretary of the Treasury has paid large 
classes of public creditors in gold and silver, while this 
favorite Bank of the United States, in violation of its char- 
ter and of the plainest moral obligations, refuses to pay one 
single dollar ? 2 

That individual, said Mr. A., needed not the aid of his 
humble vindication ; his distinguished career is well known 
to the nation. In his native State, as an advocate he had 
few equals, and no superiors at a bar which, for learning 
and talent, is unsurpassed by that of any State in the 
Union. Elevated to the bench at a very early age, his 
dignity, impartiality, and varied legal attainments, secured 
the respect of that bar, and the confidence of the suitors in 
his court; and his published legal opinions are justly ad- 
mired for their clearness of conception, their correct diction, 
and their profound learning. Having filled the chair of Chief 
Executive Magistrate of his State, he was elected to the 
Senate of the United States; and.in that body, amidst a 
constellation of talent never surpassed, -he stood in the very 
first rank ag a stategman and debater; and in the adminis- 
tration of two departments of this Government, and especi- 
ally of the Treasury Department in the late difficult crisis, 
his eminent abilities, aided hy that without which the 
greatest abilities are of little avail—his persevering and un- 
tiring industry—have placed him on an enviable eminence 
in the eyes of the American people—an eminence far above 
the reach of the shafts which have been, or may be, aimed 
at him. 

Mr. FOSTER said he trusted that he only did bare 
justice to all, when he expressed the opinion that all mem- 
bers of that body had come together with a sincere wish 
and resolute determination to do all in their power to re- 
lieve their common country from its present embarrass- 
ments. He expressed the hope that the same frankness 
which marked the fearless and candid message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in relation to the affairs of the 
country, and the best means of ameliorating them, would 
pervade the bosom ofeverymember. Each should endea- 
vor to restore a healthful tone to the business and the ener- 
gies of the nation in its every department, and aid in pros 
ducing such a bill for its relief as all may cordially unite in, 
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Re would not discuss the expediency or policy of thé: 


distribution act of 1836, 
point whether thé terms of that-act imposed a binding legal 


obligation on the parties to What some might call’ contract; 


and others a rope of sand. . But it-should be his object-to 
show the law was understood by the people of this country 
s wellas ho ; 


frä 
"It was the intention of that act, as plainly expressed by 

_ its language; to deposite the amount, whatever it.should 
Þe; “of money in the Treasury on the Ist day of January, 
1837, less-$5;000;000 to be retained in the Treasury, with 
the several States, they agreeing to refund it when demand- 
ed by the Government; | Here nothing was said ‘of the'cha-" 


racter of the amount to be deposited by the Secretary of the’ 


Treasury, whether it was to be in ‘available’ ot unavailable 
funds." 

posited. - On ‘that ‘day‘there was a surplus of $39,000,000 
in'the Treasury. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury, influ- 
enced by certain circumstances, estimated it at two millions 
Tess: ‘The terms of the law made, then, this $37,000,000 


liable to be thus deposited, in four instalments, viz: the first | 


in January, 1837, and the second, third, and fourth, in 
April; July, and October, following. Now, will it be said 
that when the Secretary issued the circular apprizing the 
States of his readiness to pay the first instalment, any one 


anticipated a state of things like that which has now called | 
Did any one anticipate that the whole of* 
that surplus residue in the Treasury would be faithfully. 
It starts. 


vs together ? 


paid over, according to the terms of that act? 
with saying how much is due the States, and in what precise 
Proportions it should be paid. Did the people of this coun- 
try ever imagine that, on the specified’ days, they never 
could possibly fail to receive that amount of $37,000,000, 
in fodr instalments? Did not every member of this House 
who voted for that law, at the time believe that the States 
would promptly and punctually so receive it? 

Mr. F. here called the attention of the House to the lan- 
guage of the States upon receiving the circular of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury above alluded to, in order to show 
what was the understanding of those States as to the act of 
1886; and he alluded more particularly to his own State 
(New. York) in this connexion, and to the course taken by 
that State on‘receiving its What, then, was the obvious 
intention of Congress? Ever to withdraw this money ? 
By no mearis; or, if so, then was not the legislation which 
produced that law: at all clear or efficient for the emergency. 
The interest only was expected. Now, Mt. F. begged to 
be understood as by no means intending to culogize either 
the policy or the expediency of that law. He only men- 
tioned it thus particularly, in order to illustrate the con- 
clusion’ to which he was coming. 

He would now ask the friends of the administration 
on that floor, ‘and those. who voted for the bill originally, 
and who intended to cairy it out'into. complete effect, to 
Mmect on some common ground; and fulfil, as nearly as the 
exigency will permit, the original intention of that bill. 
He would recommend for that purpose the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Prexens,} which 
proposes a postponement of the fourth instalment. For, 
gir, asked Mr. F., does any one pretend that the Govern- 
ment shall never pay over this last instalment? That 
could not bë pretended, under the plain and obvious inten- 
tion-of'the act of 1836. Why not, then, accept the amend- 
ment suggested t Mr. F. believed something, if not this, 
must be done for the relief of the Treasury. The avail- 
able funds at the: command of the Government would go 
but a short way towards the liquidation of this fourth in- 
stalment. It was not‘to:be paid over, according to the 
terms of the act, without resorting to some kind of debt, 
either by borrowing, or by an. increase of the amount of 
Treasury notes. Under this aspect of affairs, he would be 


Nor was he--about to moot’ the’ 


it'was originally intended to operate by the’ 


"Whatever it was on that day, it was to beso de- 


compelled: to'go-for the bill, if no ‘substitute or amend- 
“ment were provided. 
: [Mr Pickens] proposed to postpone the: payment of the 
‘Jast‘suim' due the States until January 1st;':1839. 


The gentleman from South Carolina’ 


In the 
mean time we can look around us; retrench our expendi- 


‘tures; benefit by experience, and ascertain if, without det- 


riment, we can deposite with the States’ what:we’'must all 
certainly admit is honestly due them. Can there be any - 
objection to this course—to the assumption of this common 
groynd? . ioe 

Mr. F. adverted with some particularity to the situation 
of his. own State (New York) in relation to this matter, 
and, after a eulogy: upon the united spirit of determination 
in meeting such responsibilities as they are called on to sus- 
tain, which characterizes the people of that State, he show- 
ed’ that: the Legislature. of New York, confiding in the 
terms of the act of Congress of 1836, and having com- 
plied with the terms of that act, had actually loaned the 
whole of the proportion of the $37,000,000 falling to the 
share of that State, and secured it by bonds and mortgages 
throughout its towns and districts. And not only the first, 
second, and third instalments, but the fourth also, the 
whole amount coming to them from the National Treasury. 
This presented a hard case, in. the event of the remaining 
instalment not being forthcoming. But whether it be forth- 
coming from the Treasury or not, to those who have bor- 
rowed it on the faith of the State of’ New York, it will’ 
be faithfully, promptly, and to the uttermost farthing, forth- 
coming, (said Mr. F.)- She must rely on her own resour- 
ces, which have never yet failed her. And she will have 
no aid from this Government in doing this, for this Gov- 
ernment has already drawn all its deposites from her keep- 
ing. And here Mr. F. attributed the ability of his State 
thus to meet the contemplated emergency to the good work- 
ing of the much-abused ‘Safety fund” scheme, which he 
eulogized at some length. He then alluded to the differ- 
ence, in this connexion, existing between that State and 
the Western States of the Union, and, having commented 
on the relation which they bore to this importaut question, 
he again asked gentlemen of all parties to meet on some 
middle ground. He hoped that on the ono side there would 
be found no member who, like Shylock, would insist on 
the very letter of his bond, nor, on the other hand, one 
who would fain avail himself of a convenient opportunity 
to get rid of a measure he chanced to be averse from. He 
could not impute either of these motives to any gentleman 
here. 

Pass this bill, (said Mr. Fosren, ) and you have no need 
of increasing your issue of Treasury notes: you can con- 
veniently delay the payment of the custom-house bonds. 
The issue of your Treasury notes will enable you to pay 
what you owe, and will re-establish your credit, as well as 
afford a sensible relief to the suffering mercantile and other 
interests. You give the merchants time and opportunity 
to resuscitate their drooping’ affairs you do much towards 
restoring the weakened credit of the country, and towards 
impressing other nations with confidence in the integrity of 
the people of this country, and in their ability and inten- 
tion to perform all their obligations, and thus contribute to 
restore them to that state of prosperity they have hitherto 
so long and so uninterruptedly enjoyed. Did we not come 
here (continued Mr. F.) in order to make such mutual con- 
cessions as the crisis dernands—in order to produce advan- 
tageous results for the welfare of our constituents? And 
can we go back to them, and justify ourselves in their 
opinions for having -obstinately stood to our individual 
rights, resisting all appeals to our magnanimity ? ; 

“This is a rare crisis, (said Mr. F. in conclusion.) Tt 
will not often occur, It has only to be met. Meet this 
now, and surmount the difficulties it interposes in our path, 
and we live forever. We can show the world that we have 
abundant and exhaustless resources, and recuperative ener- 
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gies, which defy all exigencies. Letal, then, like men, 
apply. their shoulders to.the wheel, without party divisions, 
striving to-rival each. other in our exertions-for the restora- 
.tionof.a healthy. tone to- our ernbarrassed affairs, for the 
revival of our. business energies, and for. the substitution, 
once more, of cheerful prosperity instead of, deep-distress. 
‘Mr. BRIGGS would.-detain’ the committee but afew 
minutes. He should not..attempt to enter the dark and 
gloomy.labyrinth-of.the Secretary of the Treasury’s report. 
-He was willing to acknowledge his.own obtuseness, so far 
as candidly to admit that the exercise of all the powers of 
his mind, in an attempt to understand that report, had been 
entirely fruitless, and that he had given up the attempt in 
despair. He. could not get out of it any definite idea of 
the actual state of the department which was under the 
management of that officer. And he believed that he but 
shared a very common and general inability, on the part of 
- the members of that House, while suffering under this 
want of perspicacity-in relation to that-ducument. Yet 
some gentlemen ‘had called-it-a clear and perspicuous re- 
port. If it be so:plain that ‘they who ran-may read,” he 
would ask why it was that the: gentleman from New York, 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, had 
deserted its pages, and substituted for them his own state- 
ments, by way. of enlightening the House on the present state 
of our Treasury? That gentleman would not hazard the 
bill before this committee pon calculations which he had 
made from the Secretary’s report, but had gone to the De- 
partment in person, and from the manuscript papers found 
there. made up his estimates, as exhibited in the printed ta- 
bles now before us. If that clear-headed gentleman, with 
all his talents-and reputation as an accountant, could not 
satisfy himself of the financial state of the ‘Treasury by in- 
vestigating the report of the Secretary, but was compelled 
to seek information among the mass of unprinted papers on 
the files of the Department, it is not strange that those who 
make no pretensions to learning in this ‘‘ Treasury science,” 
should bein doubt and difficulty. 

Nor had the gentleman (Mr. Camsnetzne] been alone 
in his laborious researches. ‘The gentlemen‘from Virginia, 
Maryland, Ohio, and New York, together with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, on the other side, have all given 
their statements, and yet he would venture a Yankee’s 
“guess,” that there were no two of the whole number 
which would be found, on comparison, to agree. AH this 
may go to prove that the Secretary of the Treasury’s report 
is a remarkably: clear document, I admit; but if that be so, 
it also goes to. prove that the members who have favored us 
with their: statements do’ not possess equal clearness with 
the Secretary, “It may. ‘be all very: clear; yet was he, (Mr. 
Burress, ) in relation to the. matter, very: much in the pre- 
dicament of a certain old. lady;:who-was asked how she 
liked a very metaphysical sort of sermon sho had been lis- 
tening to. ‘Why, “said the good woman, ‘it was the 
best sermon I ever heard in the whole course of my life; 
and I would have given any thing on earth if I could only 
have understood it!” 

Thas perploxed, he (Mr. B.) had been compelled to 
use his own lights, dim as they were, in order to ascertain 
the object. he: had in vain been seeking for, and he had 
come:tothe conclusion that there was no pecuniary neces- 
sity in’ the case which should impel Congress to postpone 
the provisions ‘of the‘act of June, 1836, in-relation to the 
deposite of the surplus-revenue; nor did he believe that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if he-should appear before us, 
would'say that he believed there would be a deficiency of 
means-in-the Treasury to meet the demands of the current 
‘year, though he might say that a part of those means would 
not be immediately available. In relation to the law of 

» June, 1836, it struck him (Mr. B.) as passing strange that, 
vina House consisting to so great an extent of well-read and 
‘e€perienced lawyers, there could be such wide differences 
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of opinion-as to the legal import and-character of that act. 
For himself, though a lawyer by profession, he did. not. pre- 
tend to the possession of any very high legal abilities, yet, 
to-his mind, the meaning and intention of that-law appear- 
ed clear and plain. -It provides that ‘‘the money. which 
„shall be in the Treasury.on the Ist day of January,. 1837, 
reserving: the sum of five millions, shall be deposited with 
the several States:in proportion to their respective repre- 
sentations in.the-Senate.and. House of Representatives, as 
shall by law authorize their ‘Treasurers or other. competent 
authorities to- receive. the same on the terms hereinafter 
specified.” > 

The terms and conditions upon which the money was to 
be deposited with the States are set forth in.the-act. In 
pursuance of the directions of the act, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury communicated to the several States the law au- 
thorizing him to deliver to them the public money, and 
called on them to say whether they would comply with its 
provisions. Every State in this Union, in the solemn form 
of legislative enactment, consented and agreed to receive 
the money, and to comply with the conditions and require- 
ments of the law of Congress.. In compliance and fulfil- 
ment of this proposition, made by the Government of the 
States, and accepted by the Legislatures of the States, 
three-fourths.of the whole sum which was in the Treasury 
on the Ist day of January, 1837, (ihe; whole amount of 
which was named by the Secretary in. his. proposition to 
them,) has been paid over to the States. KEOS 

Can this Government now withhold the fourth instal- 
ment without the consent of the States, and not violate 
the plain provisions of their own law ? : 

The money was to be passed over to the States in four 
equal instalments, at fixed periods. It was to be repaid by 
them when wanted by the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
meet appropriations made by law, in ratable proportions, 
and in sums. not exceeding a. certain amount by any one 
State. à Sa E 

No provision in law authorizes the Secretary;to withhold, 
in any state of the case, any portion of the money. Nor 
does Congress reserve to itself the right or power todo any 
such thing. ` 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jowzs] asks if Con- 
gress meant that this money should be deposited with the 
States, if the Government should want it for its own pur- 
poses? I answer, that Congress intended that all the mo- 
ney which should be in the Treasury on the first day of 
January, 1837, after deducting: five millions of dollars, 
should be deposited with the States. . T'o prove. this-inten- 
tion, L refer to the explicit, unambiguous, and unqualified 
language of their own law, made to occomplish this iden- 
tical purpose. f 

The gentleman from Virginia says, the fact that this 
thirty-seven millions were to be paid to the States by instal- 
ments does not change the character of the transaction be- 
tween the General Government and the States. I concur 
with him fully. The instalments were arranged for. the 
accommodation of the banks who held that money on de- 
posite. As between the Government.and the States, the 
case is the same as though the whole amount had been 
paid out at once. If it had been so paid, neither the Sec- 
retary, under the law, nor Congress, -by new legislation, 
would have had the right to recall the money in any differ- 
ent manner than is provided by the terms of the law as 
proposed to, and accepted by, the States. This fourth in- 
stalment constitutes a much larger amount than could be 
demanded from the States, and cannot, therefore, in. good 
faith to them, be withheld without their consent. -What 
Congress would have done if they had anticipated. a.differ- 
ent state of the Treasury is one thing; what they. actually 
did, and what are the rights of the States .resulting, from 
their action, is entirely another thing. se; 

But (said Mr, B.) we are told that. this:is nota contract, 
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and nót binding as such, because no amòunt is put down 
in‘theawording of the-act... What-do you want, sir, (ask- 
ed he,) of an.amount? Adi that shall remain.in the Treas- 


ury; after deducting $5,000,000, on the: appointed: day, `- 


that is the amount; and if ‘there were any doubt about 
it, the Secretary: of the Treasury himself has kindly. helped 
us-outof the dilemma, by telling us, in dollars and cents, 
what that: ‘amount? was... Well, this being ascertained, 
the States have a claim-for their several. proportions of it, 
ag: soon’ as they comply with the conditions-of the. act. 
“They did: so comply, and received. three-quarters: of the 
~ amount,” according to the tenor of the contract; : and, 
meanwhile, the other quarter was as much their own as 
that already received, and was.so understood: by them, as 
well.as bythe Secretary of. the Treasury: Several of the 
States have made appropriations of the whole sum as their 
-own,-enacted laws for its employment, and. predicated all 
their action upen-it.as their own... And-yet the distinguish- 
ed gentleman. from. Virgina, [Mr, Jongs, } as well as other 
professional men here, argue that this is no contract. What 
do gentlemen understand would constitute a contract? If 
a proposition, consisting of various conditions and limita- 
tions, made by one party to another, accepted by that other, 
and three-fourths of its stipulations actually carried into 
_ effect, does not come.within the legal and common under- 
standing of a contract, I am unable to imagine what would. 
T will not say (said Mr. B.) that a case might not be put 

in which this Government, acting under.the imperious law 
of necessity, might be justified in refusing to. comply. with 
the clear stipulations of. theit-own law, in refusing to pay 
‘over this fourth instalment to the States. But, in my opin- 
ion, no such case is presented in the question before us. I 
‘do, not understand from: the. Secretary’s. report that he 
means to say there is. any deficiency in the funds of the 
‘Treasury to mecet'the demands upon it, if those funds wero 
immediately available. But as a portion of its means, con- 
sisting of money on deposite in the banks, and a consider- 
able amount in merchants’ bonds, ‘cannot be immediately 
realized in funds suitable to meet existing appropriations,” 
“it seoms:expedient, either in aid or exclusion of a requi- 


sition on the States, (as may be deemed most. suitable by. 


Congress, to provide some temporary resource, until enough 
of the:fourth: instalment, or other means iw the. Treasury, 

canbe: rendored available to discharge. all the public en- 

:gagoments. 

‘The passage.of this law to withhold the nine. millions of 
dollars now due to the States under the law of June, 1836, 
will not, in the slightest degree, relieve the Treasury from 

its present wants. The money is now in the deposite 


banks, and the Secretary expressly says that it ‘cannot, 


be immediately realized in funds suitable to meet. existing 
-approptiations.”.. Not one dollar of available funds would 
ba brought into the Treasury by the violation of the faith 
of the Federal.Grovernment to the people of the States, as 
solemnly pledged: in the law now ‘upon’ your statute book. 
Tho Secretary proposes that Treasury notes should he is- 
sued to meet the present:demands on the Government. 
Whether this bill, withholding the-money from the States, 
passes or not, the necessity for the issue of Treasury notes 
ig the same. i : 

If the deposite Jaw is left to go into operation; the banks 
can: better make arrangements to settle the claims upon 
them ‘with. the States than with the Treasury of the United 
States. The Secretary of the Treasury says, ‘many of 
the banks which hold the money might he able more satis- 
factorily to. pay it-to. the States than to the Treasury.” 
The amount paid: over by. them would be distributed among 


the people of the: States; go into the circulation of the j 


country, and contribute;so:far at least, to relieve the em- 
barrassment of the community. I do not stand up as the 
apologist or advocate of the pet banks. They were brought 
into their existing relations with the Government without 


. proposes to obviate by the issue of. Treasury notes. 


whole country are at this moment reeling.: 

Fhe specie drawn. from the banks must: be taken: from 
the people, who are: their. debtors. . That derangement of 
the circulating medium, and that embarrassment of. the 
whole business of the- country, embracing. all classes: and 
conditions of men, from those who earn their bread: by 
daily. labor to the most opulent. merchants of the great 
commercial cities, would be rendered more severe and ‘op- 
pressive, to the end that.a few millions of specie should be 
gathered together and locked up in the iron safes of Gov- 
ernment offices until it should be wanted to pay the salaries ° 
of the people’s servants. : 

Why should we, who are assembled to adopt measures 
to alleviate the sufferings that are pressing our constituents 
to the earth, lend our aid to measures which will tend at 
least to aggravate those sufferings ? 

If this instalment is withheld, the expectations of the 
States will be disappointed; expectations created and raised 
by the voluntary action: of the very Government which ‘is 
now about. to blast and destroy them. It will operate a 
most serious inconvenience and injury to.many°of the 
States. They have anticipated its. reception, and, in one 
way or another, it has entered into their arrangements-— 
led them to embark in expensive public improvements, and 
to incur obligations and liabilities, to meet which, without 
it, will.subject them and their citizens to great trouble and 
embarrassment. 

Mr. B. would again call the attention of gentlemen to 
the fact, and he begged them to notice it, that whilst the 
immediate pressing necessity of the Treasury was urged as 
the reason for the passage of the bill before us, not one 
dollar of the money which its passage could withhold from 
the States could be made available to meet the present de- 
mands upon the Treasury. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that the momentary pressure upon the Government for 
funds, which the Secretary tells us ‘is far-from being:any 
just cause for despondency,” is seized upon asa pretext to 
repeal the unexecuted portion of the deposite law, when 
no: practical. good, but much evil, will result from it, 
These. (Mr. B. said) were some of the: considerations 
which had operated upon his mind, and produced the con- 
viction that this bill ought not to pass—a conviction which 
had not been removed by any of the arguments which he had 
heard put forth in its favor. He wished to see the fourth 
instalment, amounting to more than nine millions, distrib- 
uted among the States fulfilling the just expectations of the 
people, created by the deposite. law, and tending, as he be- 
lieved it would, to relieve themi from that cruel pressure 
under which they were. groaning, 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hamen,]in the early 
part-of this debate, had admitted that the onus, as the law- 
yers say, of showing the necessity for the passage of this 
bill, was: upon- those who sustained it. He called upon 
the gentleman to come forward. and dispel the mists and 
clouds which hung around the report of the Secretary, and 
to show the fiscal necessity of withholding this instalment 
from the States; to show, not merely that there would be 
a wont of available funds on the Ist of October, which all 
could see; but to prove that the Treasury would not have 
resources for the year sufficient to meet all the claims-upon 
it, though a portion of those resources could not..be-com- 
manded within the year—a difficulty which she Secre 

he 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Araenren] admits, 
with the gentleman from Ohio, that the burden of satisfy- 
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ing the committee that the bill ought to pass is upon its 
friends: . But he says, if it is made doubtful whether the 
Treasury will want this fourth instalment or not, we should 
withhold it-from thesStates. This is, indeed, a new way 
of making out a case. If to raise doubts is to make proof, 
it would be easy to make out almost any case. T am not 
satisfied with that gentleman’s manner.of sustaining his 
onus. : f 
Before the gentleman from-Ohio can expect that I should 
go with him in support of the bill, I want him to satisfy me 
that there will be a deficiency in the resources of the year 
to meet the demands upon the Treasury ; and that this 
nine million of dollars, to which the States are entitled by 
the Jaw of 1836, could be made available to meet existing 
appropriations. Let him show, as he has indicated he can 
show, that the proposiion made to the States by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for them to accept thirty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars upon the terms and conditions named in 
the law, and their agreement, ‘in their high legislative sov- 
ereign capacity, to receive the money upon the terms pre- 
scribed; and. the payment of three-fourths of the amount 
by the General Government in part fulfilment of their pro- 
portion, altogether do not constitute a clear, intelligible, 
well-defined contract; such a contract as either of the par- 
ties, if they were amenable to the judicial tribunals of the 
country, would be compelled, to execute, by all the courts 
in this land, from the lowest petty justice to that which 
holds its sessions in the basement of this Capitol. 

When he shall show this, I will go with him and sup- 
port his bill, 

On motion of Mr. MERCER, the committee, at this 
point of debate, rose and reported progress; and 

The House adjourned. 


Farnar, SEPTEMBER 22. 


FLORIDA WAR. 


The resolution moved by Mr. Wisz, for a committee, 
&c., coming up as the business of the morrfing hour— 

Mr. BELL expressed his hope that the resolution before 
the House would be discussed temperately and calmly, 
without party asperity or personalities. He made some 
remarks upon the general custom of appointing select com- 
mittees by the Speaker; and thought this a peculiar and 
rare case, and one which perhaps ought to be excepted 
from the general operation of the rule. He disagreed with 
Mr. Grascocx, who yesterday said he would have the 
committee appointed by the Chair in particular reference 
to the different persons connected with the different cam- 
paigns in Florida. This, if no other existed, was to him 
reason enough why he wouid prefer. the ballot in selecting 
that committee. That committee should be, above all, im- 
partial, which could not be expected if it were to be thus 
constituted. No one of the persons, with reference to whom 
the investigation was to take place, should have a personal 
friend on that committec, selected as such. It should be 
filled without any other reference to polititical considera- 
tions than enough to secure in its composition a due pro- 
portion.of both parties. More than all, he was in favor of 
the committee consisting of men of standing and charac- 
ter before'the country, in all the relations of life; and in 
every relation in which they might be called upon to act. 

Mr. B. then alluded to the events of the Florida cam- 
paigns, and expressed his surprise that no attention had 
been called by the Executive to a war which has already 
cost the country nine or ten, and probably would cost 
twenty millions of dollars. It had-not been thought wor- 
thy a single special Executive communication, nor a single 
hours special deliberation on the part of Congress. Great 
calls for volunteers were incessantly making upon the dif- 
ferent States, to concentrate a great force of some eight 
thousand: troops upon the swamps of Florida to control 
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from. one to two thousand Indians and negroes; and has not 
the country a right to expect some sort of special informa- 
tion about this great land armament, raised ‘and:raising to 
meet the self-same enemy which was originally to have 
been quelled by some two thousand soldiers? . l 

Mr. B. confessed to- a large share of that feeling in 
this matter which was beginning to be aroused in the coun- 
try. He represented an interest in a peculiar degree affect- 
ed by the incidents of these campaigns. He could not but 
call to mind a gallant band of patriotic fellow-citizens from 
his own State, who volunteered, at the call of the Govern- 
ment, to co-operate in these wars, and who were led, a 
corps of mounted men, from their homes, at the most un- 
propitious season of the year, leaving-their crops standing, 
from their firesides to the swamps of Florida. A plenty of 
time and abundant opportunity had been afforded, since 
the last campaign, to secure provisions and subsistence for 
the army; but yet, when these volunteers came to the 
scene of action, for want of provisions for themselves, and 
provender for their horses, they found their number thin- 
ning from illness, fatigue, and hunger—the campaign in 
which they had started abortive—and themselves obligéd to 
go back again to their impoverished families. And is not 
this a fit cause for investigating those campaigns, the 
causes of their failure, and the reasons of their delay ? Mr. 
Brut attributed much of this to the present most imbecile 
state of the army, which he deseribed as a mere skeleton, 
unofficered, and needing filling up in every department. 
He mentioned sevéral facts to prove this, and, among 
others, that after an engagement, in which one or two 
licutenants had falen, a sergeant was the only officer on 
the field left to co-operate with General Clinch: and he 
alluded with some particularity to several other errors, mis- 
takes, and imperfections, in those campaigns. 

Mr. WISE rose to correct an alleged error of the reports 
of his remarks upon his resolution yesterday, which ap- 
peared in the papers of this day. Holding the Globe in 
his hand, he read the passage referred to, stating, at the 
same time, that the same’error, in substance, ‘occurred in 
the Intelligencey.* It was not necessary, added Mr. Wisr, 
that Gen. C. should actually lock the door—the threat 
operated full as efficiently as the deed would have done. 

Mr. GHOLSON, of Mississippi, said he was indifferent 
in what form this investigation was proposed, whether as 
amended by the gentleman from Georgia, or as originally 
moved. He was in favor of it; but, at the same time, 
wished it to proceed according to the customs and usages 
of that House, and of all other legislative bodies. What, 
asked he, is the object of the gentleman from Virginia, in 
obtaining this investigation? A fair and impartial report ? 
It would seem from the wording of his resolution, and the 

“remarks with which he had sustained it, as if he wished 
the committee proposed to be formed out of the minority 
upon this floor. The gentleman had talked of a ‘‘ stocked 
pack” as likely to emanate from the hands of the Speaker 
in appointing this committee; and proposed a plan by 


* The following note froni Mr. Wise is published, in reference to 
any abstract of its contents, that, in so nice a matter, his corrected 
statement shall be made in his very words: 

WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 22, 1837. 


GENTLEMEN : The report of my remarks yesterday in the House, in 
reply to the honorable Mr. Muutenpere, contained in the Intelli- 
gencer of this morning, (the 22d,) is very inaccurate. Ibeg of you to 
correct one materially. erroneous statement. I am reported as having 
said—“ He (Gen. CAMPBELL) then turned to the door of the committee, 
locked it, and put the key in his pocket, and protested that he never 
would take it out until the offensive portions of that report were ex- 
punged.” What I did say was—He then turned to the door of the 
committee room, said he woutd tock it and put the key in his pocket, 
and no member should leave the room until the falsehoods of the ma- 
jority report were corrected, and the offensive portions.of it stricken 
out.” He made the threat to lock the door, &c., but did ‘net actually 
do so—the threat was as effectual asthe deed. Iwill correct the re- 

rt fully. 2 
Pee. Yours, kë. HENRY A. WISE, 
Messrs. GALES & SEATON. 
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which. another “stocked pack” may be made up by the 
minority of the House. Mr. G. said-he had no objection 
that the gentleman from Virginia, if he thought proper, 
should describe the scenes he witnessed in those “ black 
holes,” the committee rooms. He had no objection—only 
he thought that such descriptions would render the House 
careful not to appoint any more select committees. What 
does the’ gentleman call upon us to believe? A mere 
threat, thrown out by an individual member of a commit- 
tee, detérs the majority from their course. For one, he 
was much obliged to the gentleman for this startling dis- 
closure. Who ever heard of such a one before, from any 
committee of this or any other legislative body? He sup- 
posed the gentleman would be satisfied if he could get such 
a, committee, under. his. resolution, as would not require 
quite so much threatening, in order to make them go right. 
If the gentleman had such.an opinion of the majority of 
this House, what should the latter be justified in thinking 
of the minority? He would have the light of Heaven let 
in upon the subjects to be investigated by this committee : 
so would he. But he would adhere to usage. No one 
opposes its scrutiny. Neither Whig nor Van Buren man 
had lifted his voice against it; and yet, like every thing 
else, it was made, at the outset, the excuse for the most 
yielent philippics against the administration, and the party 
supporting it. 

In view of the scenes described as having taken place in 
the committee rooms of ‘certain select committees—of the 
„usages of the House—and of the peculiar propriety of sub- 
‘mitting such questions to appropriate standing committees, 
Mr, G. expressed himself in favor of referring the proposed 
‘inquiry to the Committee on Military Affairs, as moved 
Dy the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Howanp.] 

Mr. G. then. adverted to what had been said by Mr. 
Wise, of the majority report of the Select Committee, of 
which the latter was chairman, at the last session, That 
report, it had been said, was not written by the committee 
and was adopted by the majority without reading. Had 
the report of the minority been read in committee ? It had 
been saic the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mva- 
Lennune] that it was not. 


{Mr. LINCOLN rose and explained. There bad cer- 
tainly been a report read in committee, and signed by the 
three gentlemen composing the minority. As to the indi- 
vidual report of the member from Virginia, it had not been 
submitted to the committee.) 

Mr. GHOLSON ssid it was that to which he had been 
alluding. He repeated, that ho was in favor of the refer- 
ence of the subject to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
(which, alihough composed of eight administration men, 
and one whig, and although he himself was a member of 
that- committee, and did not know the name of another 
member on it, he would take this occasion to express his 
confidence, was composed of perfectly fair, honorable, and 
impartial men, capablé to discharge any and every duty 
which might be imposed upon them. ) 

As to the damning blot on the country, so eloquently 
described by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Cusnina, ] as having been inflicted by the incidents of the 
Florida war, Mr. G. confessed that he was unable to seo 
any such blot. Was it, asked Mr. G., a stain upon the 
bright escutcheon of Andrew Jackson, that he was not 
able to-drive a band of Indians from their swamps? He 
dwelt, too; at some length upon the charitable sympathy 
expressed by Mr. C. for the Indian tribes of the South- 
west, as the victims of the policy of this Government, and 
recommended to:him an increase of charity for the people 
of his own. country, whose lives had been saved by the 
substitution of savages as the foes of savages. 

Mr, CAMPBELL said he should not have arisen to ad- 
dress the House, had not allusion been made in the debate 
upon this subject to a gentleman to whom he bore a near 
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relation. [He alluded to Gen. Campbell of South Caroli- 
na.]. He did not rise to defend that gentleman, because 
he required. no defence; but he would: now state to the 
House that he believed that gentlemag, entertained the most 
kind feelings towards all the members of the majority of 
the select committee of the last session, and he imputed no 
dishonorable motives to the majority in consequence of the: 
report referred to. -He had heard that gentleman speak of 
the members of the majority of that committee in the high- 
est terms. Mr, C. sincerely regretted that this unpleasant 
subject should be introduced before the House, and he 
hoped it might not again be alluded to, unless it was rele- 
vant to the matter under debate. With regard to the reso- 
lution, he hoped the inquiry might be had ; but he was per- 
fectly indifferent as to the manner in which it should be 
had. -He eared not whether the objget was attained through 
a select committee, or through the regular standing com- 
mittee of the House. Our generals in Florida had not ad- 
ded to their laurals any of the evergreens which bloomed 
in that southern clime; but this was attributable to the na~ 
ture of the country, and the description of the enemy. 
The country is without roads and without provisions, and 
it was injustice to attribute the failures of that campaign 
either to the generals, or to the gallant men who served in 
those campaigns, or to the late udministration of the Gene- 
ra] Government. In justice to those distinguished com- 
manders—in justice to the late administration—and in jus- 


| tice to the gallant men who perilled their lives in this ser- 


vice, this investigation should be had. . The people require 
it, the national honor requires it, and the world should 
know why it was that a small and naked band of savages 
had been enabled so long to resist the power of the Ameri- 
can army. The people of the Southern country should 
know why it was that they were so constantly called upon 
for volunteers.and draughted ment o march on this unpleas- 
ant service. The mechanic should know why he had been 
called from his workshop, and the farmer from his plough, 
at an unscasonable time, to the loss of his crop, to pursue 
over the barrén sands and through pestilential marshes of 
Florida—perhaps to fall a victim to disease, and perish an 
inglorious. victim to that insalubrious climate, or perhaps to 
return toil-wor to his impoverished family. It is true, 
that the enemy are too weak and contemptible to excite any 
thing like a national feeling; but still the Seminoles, from 
their Jong stand for their independence, must excite the 
sympathy. of every honorable bosom. . They, however, 
cannot remain in independence, even admitting that they 
could make the Withlacoochie their boundary; and their 
only safety is in removal west of the Mississippi. Let 
them execute their treaty, and remove beyond the ¢ mtam- 
ination of the white men, and there is still before them a 
future which may be a future of happiness to those un- 
sophisticated children of nature. He trusted the result of 
this investigation might lead to a termination of this war, 
which had cost the Government much money, and been 
the means of the loss of so many valuable lives. 

Mr. WISE rose to address the House in reply, le said, 
to.the gentleman from Mississippi, when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG also rose, and moved that the 
House proceed to the orders of the day. This motion was 
carried by 108 to 70, and the House went into Committee 
of. the Whole, (Mr. Hayes in the chair,) and resumed 
the consideration of : 


THE FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 


Mr. C. SHEPARD, of North Carolina, addressed the 
committee to the following effect: Mr. Chairman, it might 
perhaps, be thought more becoming in-a young man, and 
a new member of this House, to listen to others who are 
more experienced in public affairs, and better qualified to 
give advice in this trying juncture. But as this question 
is of some importance to the people whom I represent, 
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and as I intend to confine myself to the real issue before 
the House, I hope that the committee will pardon me for 
this intrusion. On the Ist of January, 1837, the Treasury 
contained more than $42,000,000, and the act of June, 1836, 
came into operation and took effect on this specific fund ; 
it ordered that $5,000,000-should be kept for the mint and 
contingencies, and that the remainder should be deposited 
with the States in four quarterly instalments. The lan- 
guage of ordinary appropriations was not used, but the 
particular money then in the Treasury, whether consisting 
of gold, silver, bank credit, or bank notes, was set apart 
and directed to a particular purpose. If by accident this 
fund had been destroyed, it would have been lost to the 
States, as the act did not constitute a general charge on the 
Treasury ; but it was the duty of the Executive to effec- 
tuate the intentions of Congress, and no officer ought to 
have used this money for any other object than that to 
which it had been appropriated. Four or five millions, 
however, of the fourth instalment, have been expended, 
not for the army, nor the navy, nor the civil list, as the 
receipts for the first half of the year 1837 were sufficient 
for these, and the Secretary advises us to withhold the 
payment of the entire instalment becawée the remainder 
of the fund is unavailable, and there is a deficiency in the 
Treasury. ` 

A large portion of this money is in the banks of Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, and is 
unavailable because these institutions refuse to pay specie, 
and are not able to accommodate their creditors with drafts 
on the Atlantic cities. When it isremembered that twelve 
months ago the public money was marching about the coun- 
try on pack-horses and in transfer checks, and the whole 
monetary system was thrown into disorder, under the pre- 


tence of preparing for the distribution to the States, it is” 


amazing that the Secretary should have permitted these 
banks to have on deposite so much more than their respec- 
tive States weré entitled to. But, sir, if this bank credit 
be unavailable, the passing of the bill will be useless: it 
cannot relieve the wants of the Treasury, and it would be 
most advisable for the Secretary to fulfil the act of 1836, 
and let the parties chiefly interested make their own ar- 
rangements. 

If there be a deficiency in the Treasury, and this money 
which was promised to the States could be used, it is not 
proper that it should be withheld. They did not petition 
Congress for this boon; several of them; indeed, were op- 
posed to the policy of the measure, and were partially for- 
ced into the acceptance of their shares; but after they have 
been ‘led “to expect this fund, and have commenced works 
of internal improvement, have founded schools and semi- 
naries, and made other expenditures of local importance, it 
is not just that they should be disappointed. This is not 
a contract which could be enforced in a court of justice; 
but as the Governments of this Confederacy were erected 
for the befiefit of the people, they should act towards each 
other with good faith and the strictest honor, in order that 
confidence and harmony might be permanently established. 
If this instalment be not paid, some of the States may be 
compelled to create stock and make loans to comply with 
their engagements; and here, perhaps, might be another 
source of derangement in the money market of the Union. 
. An honorable gentleman from Kentucky has suggested 
that the bonds of the Bank of the United States should he 
sold. to supply the wants of the Treasury; these. bonds 


would probably be sought after in London or Amsterdam, . 


and their sale in Europe would have a tendency to lower 
‘the rate ef exchange, and hasten the return to specie pay- 
ments. As.the Government has been hostile to that insti- 
tution, and is anxious to be freed from all connexion with 
banks, this plan of relief is not only feasible, but ought to 
be satisfactory to the Executive. If this be not agreeable, 
let us fail to carry into effect the extravagant appropriations 
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of the last Congress; let the salaries of all the officers of 
this Government be reduced ; let us return to the simplicity 
and economy of our predecessors, until we again have a 
redundant Treasury. 

Some gentlemen were in favor of this bill because it is not 
constitutional to levy money to be distributed among. the 
States. No man ever claimed this power for the National 
Government. The surplus revenue has arisen from the 
sale of the public lands, and the ‘‘deposite bill” is the 
fairest and most equivalent mode of division. ; 

No patriot would attempt to disturb the ‘* compromise 
act ;” and if commerce revives, the revenue must be greater 
than a frugal Government can expend; and it would be 
wiser to anticipate our future income in the payment of 
this instalment, than to place in the hands of any Admin- 
istration a large amount of money. It will be used for self- 
ish purposes; more offices will be created; salaries will 
be increased; and every effort will be made to sustain par- 
ties at the expense of the people; or the scramble for 
appropriations will again commence on this floor—harbors 
for particular sections, and to improve private property ; 
creeks and rivers, never before heard of, will again put in 
their claims for national patronage. Sir, in this contest for 
the public money, alike degrading to the Representative, 
and corrupting to the people, North Carolina would get 
but little ; therefore, if it is collected, and is not wanted for 
the constitutional purposes of the Government, common 
sense and common justice demand of me to support an 
equitable distribution. But is there a deficiency in the 
Treasury? The honorable gentleman from Tennessee 
has made a lucid statement, from which it would appear 
that the Government has ample means ; the Secretary haa 
sent us his report ; the members of « the Ways and Means” 
have made theirs, and they all disagree in the conclusions 
at which they arrive. I also have made a calculation, but 
as older heads have differed, I shall not trouble the House — 
with my arithnietic, and I shall content myself with the be- 
lief that there is no need of this bill, until it is proved more 
satisfactorily. i 

Several gentlemen have indulged in sarcastic remarks on 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It would be unbecoming 
in me to follow their example, but I must say with due 
respect to that officer, that he draws largely on the patience 
and generosity of the American people. This country is 
free from debt, its citizens are industrious and enterprising, 
they have been blessed with fruitful seasons, and yet they 
have been suddenly arrested in their career of prosperity, 
without foreign war, without the occurrence of extraor- 
dinary calamity. The schemes of the financial officer 
have signally failed, and he now comes up to this House 
to propose the abandonment of a cherished policy, the 
creation of a new debt, and a novel experiment on the ve- 
sources of the country. Sir, if, under these circumstances, 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer had opened such a budget 
as this to the British Parliament, he would. have been 
scouted, and the King’s ministers would have thought 
themselves well off to have saved their heads. . But here, 
in this boasted land of intelligence, the people suffer from 
the knavery or ignotance of their rulers, and many again 
submit to the yoke of party, and permit themselves to be 
again wheedled by artful appeals to their passions and pre- 
judices. 

But, sir, I have departed from the subject. I rose merely 
to express my dissent to the bill ander discussion, and to 
state what I consider the feelings and interests of North 
Carolina. When the great questions involved in the Pre- 
sident’s message are properly before us, Imay again trouble 
the committee with a few remarks. : ; 

Mr. SIBLEY, of New York, said: Mr. Chairman: If, 
on presenting myself to the committee upon the present 
occasion, I should say that they who sent me here were 
directly and deeply interested is the question now under 
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consideration, I should but put forth a common yet a suffi- 
cient apology for detaining the committee by such remarks | 
as T should offer.. If to this I add the expression.of my 
deep conviction, that the decision of this question involves 
the faith and -honor-of the Federal Government, for good 
or for evil, I shall:perhaps have said enough to justify the 
most humble: member of. this body in contributing to the 
prolongation of a debate which has already occupied the 
committee so many days. 

“In what he had to say upon this question, he would 
confine himself, Mr. SIBLEY remarked, as strictly as pos- 
sible, to the subject immediately before the committee. It 
was his. intention to avoid all agitation of the exciting po- 
litical topics which characterize the party divisions of the 
day, and which, suitable as they may be for discussion 
elsewhere, do not come properly within the range of the 
question now before the committee. 

And he remarked that he had yet another conciliatory 
assurance. to make in the commencement of his remarks. 
It was not his ‘intention to invite the committee to thread 
again that worse than Cretan labyrinth, as it seemed to be 
viewed by some minds, the Treasury report. After so 
many honorable gentlemen had tried every possible pro- 
cess of distillation by which they might have hoped to ex- 
tract the true spirit of that document, Mr. S. said he 
certainly could not pretend to an acquaintance with any 
financial alchemy, by which its suspended meaning could 
be precipitated. So far from this was the fact, he found 
himself constrained to make a confession, which might, 
perhaps, seem a humiliating one, that he was among that 
large. and unfortunate class, composed alike of the political 
friends and opponents of the Secretary, who had been free 
to avow their inability to understand that report. True 
was it that he had tasked the best powers of his mind, and 
applied. much patient and anxious study to the document, 
and yet, like most other gentlemen on that fluor, he re- 
mained in painful and perplexing doubt whether he accu- 
rately comprehended the meaning of its author, or under- 
stood the actual condition of the public Treasury. For 
himself, he would not say—it did not become him to say— 
that this was the fault of the Secretary. This he could 
hardly do, after the high and unqualified eulogiuin’ pro- 
nounced upon that functionary by the honorable member 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. Arurnron.] That gentle- 
man; in his speech of yesterday, had exhibited’the honora- 
ble Secretary of the Treasury, before he left his native 
State, us the very focus of all learning, forensic, judicial, 
and political. Having thus concentrated all oriental light, 
and then removed it from its candlestick in the east to this 
Capitol, Mr. S. was not surprised to hear that nothing re-" 
mained behind save those ignes futui which the honora- 
ble gentleman assured us had recently beguiled the good 
people of that benighted region from the ‘true democratic 
course,” 

Tn view of all this, My, Sruxny said he had not left him 
the poor consolation of being able to attribute the obscuri- 
ties in which his own mind‘had been involved by the re- 
port to any want of illumination at its source. He would 
not say that no light shone through the pages of that doc- 
ument, but he must be permitted to remark that, if such 
light there was, ‘the darkness comprehendeth it not.” 

Mr. S. went on to say that much industrious ability had 
been displayed by gentlemen who had preceded him in at« 
tempts to illustrate a document which ought to be so plain 
that ** he who runs may read.” The gratitude of the com- 
mittee was certainly due—his own was cheerfully tender- 
ed—to those distinguished members, for their efforts to dis- 
entangle the committee from the perplexities thrown around 
them; and yet, sir, (he remarked, ) notwithstanding the 
toil and talent which have been lavished in all those calcu- 
lations, and in the formation of those statistical tables, by 
way of elucidation of the report, that document scems ab- 
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solutely to mock investigation; and we, sir, remain much 
in the condition of those metaphysicians whom Milton has 
so graphically described as ever reasoning on, 
“ Finding no end—ip wand’ring mazes lost.” 

It had occurred to Mr. S., in the course of the debate, as 
‘quite possible that the curiosity which. impels highly-gifted 
and inquisitive minds to pursue with eagerness deep and 
mysterious subjects, may have led some gentlemen to over- 
look the more obvious and important questions for our de- 
cision, in their search after the obscure and less essential. 

This question had been treated as if the Federal Govern- 
ment were alone interested in a just decision ; and the in- 
quiry had been chiefly confined to its means and conveni- 
ence. Gentlemen seemed to have overlooked the import- 
ant fact that there were other parties not represented here, 
who have a deep stake in this matter—the sovereign States 
of this Union. re 

Sir, (continued Mr. S.) what questions naturally arise 
in the mind of every honorable and ingenuous man, who 
is called to act upon the rights and interests of others? 
The first great question always is, or always should be, 
what are the relative obligations and duties of. the respect- 
ive parties, and how will the proposed measures comport 
with good faith and fair dealing? Duties and responsi- 
bilities being ascertained, means and convenience are made 
to conform to them. But, instead oftadopting this rule of 
conduct, are we not setting ourselves to the task of proving 
that it is not convenient to do what is required of us, and 
thus naturally and imperceptibly gliding into the convic- 
tion that we are not bound to do it? States and nations 
are theoretically supposed to be exemplars of the highest 
systems of moral justice. And does it become them, in 
their intercourse with each other, to adopt a lower stand- 
ard of action than that maintained by individuals in carry- 
ing on the general business of life ? 

Mr. S. insisted that the first and great question for the 
House to decide, as a co-ordinate branch of the Federal 
Government, was this: What are the obligations resting 
upon Congress, in the relation which it holds to the sev- 
eral States, for the payment of the fourth instalment, under 
the deposite act of 1836? Has our past action raised just 
and reasonable expectations on the part of the States that 
this money would be paid; and have those expectations 
led to important arrangements by the States, deeply and 
seriously affecting the interests of the people? Ifso, then 
have obligations and duties been imposed upon us which 
could not be disregarded without violating the faith of the 
Federal Government, and fixing a stain upon the national 
honor. ‘That our position in this matter might be clearly 
seen, it would only be necessary to recur to the law of 
Congress for regulating the deposites of the public money, 
passed on the 23d of June, 1836, and to the action of the 
several States consequent upon that law. : By the 18th 
section of that statute, Congress declared that’ all the 
money which should be in the Treasury of the United 
States on the Ist of January, 1827, (reserving the sum of 
$5,000,000,) should be deposited with such of the States 
(in proportion to their representation) as would agree to 
receive the same, and pledge its faith for the safe-keeping 
and repayment of the money, in instalments not exceeding 
thirty thousand dollars per month, upon thirty days’ pre- 
vious notice. ‘The sum being in the Treasury on that day 
was directed and required by the law to be so deposited, in 
four equal instalments, on the first days of January, April, 
July, and October, 1837. 

Under this law, it became the duty of the Secretary to 
ascertain the amount of money in the Treasury on the Ist 
day of July, 1837, and to communicate that amount, to- 
gether with the law which appropriated and fixed the des- 
timation of the money, to the several States, as an entire 
proposition for their acceptance or rejection, This duty 
was performed by that officer, as appears by a communica-~ 
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tion made by him to Congress in January, 1837, in which 
he says: “F seize the earliest occasion to inform Congress 
of the measures adopted by this Department since the Ist 
instant, in compliance with the 13th-section of the act reg- 
ulating the deposites of the public money.” 

«<: The balance in the Treasury on that day, which was 
subject to be apportioned among the several States, has, 
on the principles of the act, as construed by the Attorney 
General, and explained in my last annual report, been as- 
certaincd to be $37,468,859. 97. 

< The division of this money in detail among the sev- 
eral States may be seen in the document annexed, (mark- 
ed A.)” 

That document (continued Mr. S.) shows the distribu- 
tive portion accruing to my own State (New York} to be 
$5,352,694 28. 

It had been said, by the friends of this bill, that the law 
of June, 1836, did not propose to deposite a sum certain. 
The. maxim that that is certain which may be rendered 
certain, is a. sufficient answer to such an objection. Be- 
sides, the sum designated by the law was actually rendered 
certain in the manner contemplated by the act, as. appears 
by the statement of the officer charged with that duty. 

The proposition, then, made by the Federal Government 
on the one part, to the Government of the State of New 
York (equally independent, and as competent to contract) 
of the other part, was, in substance, this: We agree to 
deposite with you, for your use, the sum of $5,352,964 28, 
in quarter-yearly instalments, if you will agree to receive 
that sum.and safely to keep and repay it, when duly de- 
manded, by instalments not exceeding thirty thousand dol- 
lars each, upon thirty days’ previous notice of each instal- 
ment. 

What was the response of New York to this proposition ? 
Did she say that she would receive, safely keep, and re- 
turn any fractional part of the stipulated sum—as one-half, 
or three-fourths t.. No, sir! (said Mr,.S.) She accepted 

-your proposition, and your whole proposition, in all its 
parts and proportions. You tendered her an entire con- 
tract, the essence of which were, the amount to be depos- 
ited, the times of deposite, and the terms and conditions 
of re-payment. She closed with you upon that contract, 
in all its length and breadth, and has never assented to 
change or modification. In January, ’37, the Senate 
and Assembly of that State, representing its sovereignty, 
«struck hands” with this the Federal Government, and 
plighted, in solemn form, its faith, and the honor of its 
people, for ihe performance of those terms, which, being 
accepted, drew after them reciprocal obligations of faith 
and duty on your. part. Did New York place: reliance 
upon that faith? Judge of her confidence by her conduct. 
Mindful of your interests, and her own obligations, she 
- made prompt provision by Jaw for the safe investment of 
every dollar of the money you had so proffered for her ac- 
ceptance. 

In full reliance on your fidelity to engagements, she ap- 
portioned the entire sum among her people, and sent out 
her loan officers into the several counties to pay over the 
amount actually received, and to issue authorized and offi- 

¿cial certificates for the payment of the balance. These 
officers have. performed their duty. . They have lent the 
whole five millions, and for the security of its re-payment 
have taken bonds and mortgages. And while we are here 
debating. whether this last instalment (amounting to near- 
ly a-million and a half of dollars, appropriated to the State 
of New York by the act of 1836, and actually in the Treas- 
ury of the United States last January,) be now any where 
in existence, the mortgages of the landholders of that great 
State are duly executed and recorded, for securing the 
*¢gafe-keeping and employment” of that identical money, 
according to the terms and conditions of your contract. 
“There exists, then, (continued Mr. 8.,) a contract, com- 
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pact, or agreement—call it what you will—deliberately 
formed between independent sovereignties, under all the 
sanctions and solemnities used and-approved by the high 
contracting patties, each of which has entered upon the 
execution of the contract, and assumed all the liabilities 
contemplated by it. It is now proposed by one party-to 
this agreement, without the consent of the other, to set at 
naught some of its essential provisions. This, it is urged, 
may be lawfully done, because our engagements are not 
upheld by a valid consideration; and the genius of the old 
common law is invoked and thrust between this Govern- 
ment and its just accountabilities. Sir, it will be time 
enough for the Federal Government to seek refuge behind 
the narrow and technical rules of the common law when 
she acknowledges its jurisdiction over her, and consents to 
become a party litigant before our judicial tribunals, and 
yields obedience to their mandates. But while she stands 
aloof from all these, a law unto herself and a fountain of 
law unto others, it does not become her to entrench her- 
self behind the defences of a system to which she does not 
acknowledge subjection. 

But the duty enforced upon the opponents of the bill 
now before the committee, the duty, namely, of arguing 
the question involved in this debate, as if in a court of com- 
mon law, must, Mr. Srsze¥y presumed, be performed, 
whether humiliating or not. This difficulty of a want of 
consideration had been thrown as a stumbling block in the, 
path of the committee, and it should be his purpose to re- 
move it if possible. That there may not be any misappre- 
hension about the import of terms, it might be proper in 
the first place to inquire what is meant by ‘‘ want of con- 
sideration 2?” What is that essential element of a contract, 
the presence of which is necessary to give it vitality ? It is 
presumed that the word is not used by gentlemen support- 
ing the bill in its broader and more general signification, as 
the inducement or motive, or human action, but in its strict 
technical sense, as the pecuniary advantage requisile to 
the legal validity of a contract, as contiadistinguished from 
nude pact. To illustrate the meaning of the term, in this 
application of it, Mr. S. would quote himself, but would 
resort to the unequivocal and authoritative language of the 
highest judicial tribunal. 

[Here Mr. S. read authorities, showing that, if the per- 
formance of an agreement between two parties might in- 
volve hazard, service, or expenditure, to one party, and pe- 
cuniary advantage to the other, such agreement contained 
a valid legal consideration ; the slightest degree of pecuniary 
advantage being sufficient to create such consideration.) 

Mr. S. then proceeded. Applying these plain principles 
to the arrangement which was entered into between the 
General Government and the States, can any one fail to 
perceive that it contained all the attributes of a strictly le- 
gal and technical contract. ? What were the facts? The 
Federal Government found itself the owner of an immense 
surplus, scattered among innumerable local banks, of lim- 
ited capitals, and some perhaps of doubtful responsibility. 
These corporations, prompted by the semi-authoritative 
encouragement of the late Secretary of the Treasury, and 
stimulated by the desire of gain, were flooding the country 
with issues, and bloating it with a seeming prosperity. In 
this state of things it was deemed wise and prudent (and 
so it undoubtedly was) to withdraw our immense revenues 
from these questionable depositories, and place them where 
they would be safely and securely kept, and returned when 
wanted, upon the prescribed terms. Sir, did not this con- 
dition of things present the strongest possible inducements 
for the new arrangement? Is not the safe-keeping and 
prompt return of your immense treasures a direct pecunia- 
ry advantage to this Government? Let the groans which 
have issued from the ‘* white house” and from the head of 
your financial department—let the bills which burden your 
table, and the scenes in which we are now engaged an- 
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ewer the question. - Sir, had your revenues been deposited 
as they were collected with ‘the States, instead of being 
poured into the laps of your ‘* pets,” to be by them distrib- 
tited in largesses to their-pets, we should have been ‘spared 
this black list of millions. upon ‘millions of +‘ unavailable 
funds,” a list, it may be remarked, which would have been 
vastly augmented’ but for that very law which we now hear 
sligmatized-as a nude pact. i 
“Such were somè of the pecuniary advantages, which, 
according to Mr. S., the Government had derived from*her 
participation in this contract. ‘But, continied he, turn to 
the States: take New York, for example. Did she not en- 
counter pecuniary “*hazards’” when she assumed the re- 
„sponsibility of the ‘‘safe-keeping and repayment”? of up- 
wards of five millions of your money? - Are you quite sure 
that she will sustain no loss when the time comes for ga- 
thering in and paying back this immense sum? Did not 
New York perform a valuable ‘‘service” to this Govern- 
ment when she took upon herself the duty of safely invest- 
ing so large a share of your surplus revenue? And has 
` she not already made large ‘* expenditures” in performing 
this service, in legislation, the payment of officers, inves- 
tigating titles, recording securities, and in various other 
forms which cannot be estimated? I would not be sur- 
prised; sir, were the aggregate expense to the Government 
and people of my State, consequent upon the execution of 
their part of this contract, to amount to $200,000. And it 
should be observed that no additional charges of this na- 
ture would be’ required upon the payment of the money 
now proposed'to be withheld; the investment of it having 
already béén made, so that, so far as New York is concern- 
ed, beneficial uses ‘could alone flow from the payment of 
the instalment now due. ; 

Mr. S. had ‘dwelt at such length upon this dry subject, 
with the hope (a presumptuous one, he feared) of dissem- 
barrassing the subsequent debates upon the bill of a need- 
less difficulty which had hitherto greatly encumbered and 
retarded their progress. 

He (Mr. S.) would task the patience of the committee 
while he attempted to controvert some other positions as- 
sumed by the friends of the bill, which seemed to him 
equally untenable with that already considered. 

Itis insisted by gentlemen (said “Mr. S.) who do not 
‘seem quite prepared to regard the engagement of this Gov- 
ernment as an absolute nullity, that the bill only proposes 
‘to effect in one way what, by the express terins of the con- 
tract, might be done in another. © ‘*If,” say these gentle- 
men, ‘we can withdraw the money actually deposited 
with the States, why may we not withhold that which re- 
mains in our hands? It cannot make any difference with 
the States, and they can have no objection.” If he (Mr. 
S.) had succeeded in proving the binding force of the con- 
tract, then even strict constructionists must sce that they 
‘had no more powor toalter or modify, than revoke or re- 
scind, an entire vontract, without tho consent of all the 
parties in interest.. Was-the sovereignty of the State of 
New York represented on this floor, and consenting to this 
course, no objection would then exist to the proposed new 
arrangement. But no right appertains to the representa- 

„tives of portions of that State, in this House, to negotiate 
fora new bargain. They did not come here clothed with 
that power. It belongs to the Legislature of the State of 
New York, in Senate and Assembly convened, to whom 
alone it is délegated. : 

But the proposed. change is not by any means immate- 
rial to the people of that State. True, Congress may re- 
call the money deposited, but how ? Look at your statute ! 

‘Thirty thousand dollars: is the utmost that can be with- 
drawn in thirty days. If the bill on the table becomes a 
law, upwards of $1,300,000 are withheld. Now, pay over 
that sum, then withdraw allthe law permits, and, by the 
interest on the balance, a calculation might be made of the 


immateriality of this measure to his constituents. Be- 
sides, what security have they that as soon as you have 
detérmined to withhold what is due to them, the pressing 
necessities of this Government may not:impose upon it the 
painful duty of recalling a portion of the deposites? Mr. 
S. had no confidence—he could not have any confidence, 
that an administration, whose appetite for money had not 
been gorged upon forty millions.a year, would stay its hand 
until it had clutched every dollar within its teach. 

He called the attention of the committee to the condition 
of the country—to the fict that contracts had been made 
between the States and their people; between citizen ‘and 
citizen; that public works had been undertaken, laborers 
employed, systems of improvement and education under- 
taken or expanded, and the manifold affairs of men” ar- 
ranged upon the basis of the deposite law: Was it wise 
or just—was it not cruel and perfidious, to throw de- 
rahgement, disappointment, and confusion into all those 
relations of society? The country was staggering under 
revulsions. Ought it to be stricken again, without allow -~ 
ing it time to rally and stand erect? 

It had been said that none of these disappointments, or 
derangements could reach the people of New York, because 
their expectations were to be met from their own treasury. 

It was true that the financial head of that Government 
had resolved, during the recess of the Legislature—as if 
the passage of this bill had been predetermited—to put 
forth its resources in such an emergency. But what funds 
does that officer propose to substitute for the money which 
the Federal Government had engaged to deposite in his 
hands? The revenues of the Erie and Champlain canals, 
of course. These are the ready resort in all cases when 
money is wanted for any purpose. ‘Those funds ought to 
he dedicated, he could almost say consecrated, to the per- 
fection of that system of internal improvement devised for 
New York by her immortal statesnian, and prosecuted by 
the energies of her people, until it had placed that State 
upon the proud eminence she holds among her sisters of 
the republic. In a certain «contingency, not unlikely to 
happen, these funds might be required to complete the en- 
largement of the Erie canal—a work already begun, and 
in the rapid completion of which western New York par- 
ticularly had a deep interest. The sooner that workwas 
done the sooner would the prices of transportation upon it 
be reduced ; and as the cost of transportation was chiefly 
borne by the producer, every farmer throughout the ex- 
tended region which sends its productions to the seaboard, 
upon that great channel of trade, had a direct interest in 
the question here pending. 

The friends of the New York canals would never have 
consented, upon the direct proposition, to the distribution 
of nearly a million and a half of her canal funds amongst 
all the towns in that State; and they cannot, consistently, 
vote for a bill which must, if it becomes a law, produce the 
same result. 

That money, if it shall be required for the purposes of 
the canals, can only be recalled by a vote of the Represen- 
tatives from all parts of the State. When that question 
arises, antagonist interests may come along with it, and 
the restoration of the money, so scattered throughout the 
State, might encounter serious, if not successful, resist- 
ance. In the latter event, the deficiency could only be 
supplied by continuing or increasing the high tolls of the 
Erie canal. 3 

Mr. S, represented a district almost exclusively agricul- 
tural, bordering upon the Erie canal; and it was his fore- 
cast of the possible consequences of this measure upon in- 
terests confided, in some degree, to his care, that had over- 
come an almost invincible reluctance to throw himself upon 
the indulgence of the committee. 

He would not grope in the thick darkness of the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to find out by it whether 
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Ke had the funds to pay the fourth instalment. These 
funds were in the Treasury on the first day of January 
last, for we had his official statement of the fact. Being 
in the Treasury, they were solemnly set apart, and appro- 
priated to the States by Congress, and it could not be ad- 
mitted that they had been. applied to other uses without 
implying mal-administration in that Department. 

. Butif your engagements cannot be otherwise fulfilled, 
suppose you retrench. some of your enormous and useless 
expenditures, and cut down the extravagant salaries of 
some of your officers? Such a course, whilst it preserved 
your honor untarnished, would be- one step, at least, to- 
wards that system of ‘‘ fetrenchment and reform” so loud- 
“ly vaunted by the late administration, and would harmo- 
nize with those lessons of economy so gravely read to the 
people by the Executive head of this. Duty aud consis- 
tency unite in demanding that this Government should be- 
gin to give the sanction of its example to its precepts It 
had dealt out quite enough paper currency of that sort ; 
and it was high time that the promises were redeemed in 
the precious metals. 

Mr. S. concluded by repeating his conviction that the 
bill could not pass without a violation of plighted faith, and 
that the Federal Government was bound to fulfil its en- 
gagements to the States, not only by tho stern rules of the 
common law, but by the higher precepts of moral equity 
and the immutable principles: of justice. 

Mr. CUSHMAN rose and said, that, considering the 
position which he occupied in the last Congress, relative 
to the subject now under consideration, he hoped the com- 
mittee would indulge him while he made a few remarks. 
The gentlemen who opposed the passage of this bill (said 
he) do it upon the ground that the law of June, 1836, was 
a contract made by the United States with the several 
States, by which the General Government is bound to de- 
liver to the several States, in four equal instalments, their 
due. proportion of all the surplus revenue which should be 
found in the Treasury of the United States on the first day 
of January, 1837, save five millions. On the passage of 
the bill regulating the public deposites, I recorded my vote 
in the negative, therefore I shall be excused if I contend 
that, both in letter and spirit, that law is merely to regu- 
late the deposite of the surplus revenue of the United 
States, and not a contract by which the United States 
would be legally and morally bound to pay money to the 
several States, whether that money is in the public Treas- 
ury or not. If it be true that the United States are legally 
as well as morally bound to deliver over the fourth instal- 
ment therein mentioned to the several States, according to 
the declarations which have been made, over and over 
again, by gentlemen upon. this floor, then I acknowledge 
that I have been wholly mistaken as to the provisions of 
that law. Gentlemen say that it is a contract which 
could be legally enforced in a court of justice, if the United 
States were amenable to civil process. If so, this bill to 
withhold the fourth instalment ought not to pass. Nay, 
more, sir; if there be any moral obligation resting upon the 
General Government to deliver over or deposite this money 
tothe several States, then it ought not to be withheld; 
-fory, when we legislate, we should. do it upon principles as 
far pad all legal liabilities as the heavens are above the 
earth. ; 

I contend, however, that the deposile act is not such a 
contract as has been pretended. It is a mere gratuity, 
which cannot form the basis of a legal contract. Neither 
does it lay the United States under any moral obligation to 
deposite money.with the several States which she does not 
now possess. Suppose, sir, that one individual should say 
‘to another that he would make him a present of a certain 
article, at a certain-time and place; and suppose, further, 
that article should be accidentally destroyed; would that 
‘individual be under any legal, or even moral obligation to 


perfect that benevolent design? No, sir, there is not a 
gentleman on this floor who will contend for the fulfilment 


of such a promise, upon the ground that it laya the foun- 
dation @ a legal contract, which can be enforced by suit 
at iaw. 


Again, sir; suppose one individual should say to ano- 
ther that he had in the hands of his agent the sum of. fifty 
thousand dollars, for which he had no present use. This 
sum you may have, with all the benefits you can derive 
from it, until he should be under the necessity of calling 
for it; when he should return it to the owner. And it is 
further agreed, that the same shall be delivered over in four 
equal instalments, in one, two, three, and four months. 
Now, suppose, sir, three of the above instalments to have 
been delivered over agreeably to the above-mentioned pro- 
mise, but before the time arrives for delivering the fourth 
instalment, the gentleman who made the proposition is visi- 
ted by some unexpected calamity; his property ingulfed in 
the ocean, or fire may have consumed to ashes his dwell- 
ings, by. which calamity he is wholly unable to complete 
his original design. Is here such a contract as could be 
legally enforced in a court of justice? Would there be even 
the slightest moral obligation resting upon that individual, 
after having been providentially deprived of the means of 
fulfilling his design, to hand over the fourth instalment as 
above mentioned? No, sir, every gentleman must be 
compelled, if he intends to abide the truth, to answer this 
question in the negative. The person to whom such an 
overture was made would not have the hardihood to assert 
any suchclaim. He could not look his friend in the face, 
and tell him that he was guilty of a breach of faith. No, 
he would blush to make a charge of that sort. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case as above supposed, I have 
given you, as I think, a very fair exposition of the deposite 
law of June, 1836. ‘That law was to regulate the deposites 
of the surplus revenue of the General Government. Three 
instalments of that surplus have been delivered over to the 
several States, agreeably to the requisitions of that act; 
but before the time had arrived for transmitting to, the 
States the fourth instalment, she finds her financial affairs 
in such a situation as to leave her without any surplus to 
deposite. How can there be any legal or moral obligation 
on the part of the United States to deposite a surplus reve- 
nue which she does not possess? It is folly as well as 
madness to make any such pretensions. 

I will now bring to the consideration of the House what. 
I consider to be a test question upon this subject. Let it be 
admitted that on the first day of January last the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in pursuance to the requisitions of the 
deposite act, ascertained that there was then a surplus reve- 
nue of thirty millions to be deposited with the States. 
Now suppose that on the day following the whole of that 
‘sum had been annihilated. What then? Why, forsooth, 
according to the arguments of learned gentlemen upon this 
floor, the United States are not only legally, but morally 
bound to incur a debt to that amount, for the purpose of 
fulfilling her contract with the several States; that is, the 
United States must create a debt in order to create a sur- 
plus to deposite with the States. This would be an ab- 
surdity ; for the creation of a debt shows the want of a sur- 

lus. 
3 I entreat gentlemen not to compel the United States to 
borrow money to deposite. I implore them not to tax the 
people for any such unholy purpose. Is there any individ- 
ual in the community who would be guilty of such gross 
folly as to borrow money of one bank for the sake of depos- 
iting it in another! No, sir, no one save a madman can 
be found. ‘The same course by which a prudent individual 
would be governed in managing his financial. concerns, 
should govern Congress in the present question. I again 
repeat, therefore, for the United States to borrow money 
to meet the fourth instalment under the deposite act of 
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June, 1836, would not only be an act of gross injustice to 
thė-people; but an act of the grossest folly. ; 

Mr. HOLSEY saidhe- was in-favor of the bill. under 
discussion, so far asʻit proposed to withhold the f ins 
stalment from the States. A crisis has arrived (said Mr. 
H. ) when this Government has need of all its treasure. It 
has no.-longer-the ability to. dispense bounty to the States 
in the form: of deposite.of a surplus fund. It has no sur- 
plus. Nay, more, sir, if every dollar of the fourth instal- 
ment be withheld ; if it were all available in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it would not enable him to 
defray the necessary expenditures of the current year and 
provide a proper fund for the use of the mint and contin- 
gent calls upon the Treasury. But one year since, sir, 
the coffers of this Government groaned: beneath their super- 
abundance, and your councils were. perplexed as to its dis- 
position... The-stream of your revenues, instead of being 
confined within the channels marked out by the hand of 
the constitution, has overflowed its banks with a flood that 
could not be drained by the wildest and most extravagant 
appropriation. It was diverted to the States, to be again 
returned, whon demanded by the exigencies of the nation. 
But, before the last portion of the surplus has reached its 
destination, the fountains of your prosperity have been 
dried-up ; your accustomed supplies are cut ofl’; the wheels 
of the Government revolve slowly on their axles, and, un- 
less that portion of the revenue originally designed for the 
States be now brought to bear upon them, will soon come 
to a pause~-a pause, Mr. Chairman, which no man who 
loves his country can for a moment contemplate, and which 


must inevitably happen, but for the adoption of the meas- | 


ure now under consideration. 

- Sir, we have strong appeals to the faith of this Govern- 
ment to fulfil. the expectations of the States, founded upon 
the deposite act of 1836. I deny the obligation. I can 
safely appeal to the virtue and intelligence of the people, 
and ask whether they desire for State purposes the money 
collected by this Government, when it is necessary for Fed- 
eral purposes? Is the fund necessary to meet the wants of 
the Government? This is the question. Let us refer to 
the report of the Secretary. ‘This report has been con- 


demmed by the opponents of the bill as mysterious and in- > 


comprehensible. Be this as it may as to the details, the 
aggregate of means and liabilities is set down so plainly that 
‘he who runs may read.” 

' The amount of means in the Treasury for the current 
year, in round numbors, is twenty-six millions of dollars, 
exclusive of the nine millions due under the fourth instal- 
ment, and which is not a part of the income of the present 
year. ‘Che amount of expenditure, by virtue of appropri- 
ations, is thirty-two millions, leaving a balanco of six mil- 
lions against the Treasury, or a deficit to that amount. 
This-debt of six millions cannot be paid except by a resort 
to the fourth instalment, or to those transfers which have 
already been made with the States. Shall we give them 
the fourth instalment in the left hand, and draw from them 
with the right, under the provisions of the deposite act? 
It is more easy to deposite money with the States than to 
collect it from them. Sir, the process of collection will be 
fraught with delays, dangers, collisions, between the two 
Governments, which will leave your ‘Treasury totally un- 
able to. pay the appropriations. It is already announced in 
this hall that the deposites with the States are a gift to 
them. . Many of the States have made permanent invest- 
ments.of this fund. Some have deposited it with banks, 
to be loaned tothe peeple. All will feel reluctant to retarn 
it. If we might judge from the tone of debate, some of the 
States would, as their representatives have done, attempt 
to ‘argue the seal from the bond,” and prove the loan to 
be a gift. The difficulty is inherent in the nature of de- 
mands upon political bodies; the same which existed un- 
der the Confederation. Some will refuse to pay under co- 


lorable pretexts,.and none will -pay without all will pay! 
We must, therefore, discard the idea of drawing upon the 
States for the funds already on deposite with them. The 
only expedient left is to arrest the nine millions due under 
the last instalment. .This amount in the deposite banks 
will not, in all probability, cancel the debt of six millions. 
Indeed, the general and- signal failure of those institutions 
to comply with their engagements renders it doubtful whe- 
ther any considerable portion of it can be collected. But 
as far as this fund can go to defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, it should go. . It is not legitimate to divert it to 
any other object. But six. millions of excess of expendi- 
ture is a minimum point; one to Which all will, and, I be- 
lieve, have agreed. ie 
But the honor of our arms must be sustained in Florida, 
and its bleeding inhabitants protected against their savage 
enemies. One million and a half of dollars is estimated for 
thi@purpose during the present year. The present session 
of Congress will cost half a million. These two amounts 
are not put down in the report, and increase the excess to 
eight millions. If to this you add four millions at the end 
of the year, for the use of the mint, and contingent calls 
upon the Treasury, you have an excess of expenditure and 
liabilities Bmounting to twelve millions of dollars. Can 
any gentleman equalize the income and expenditure of the 
present year? Will he strike a balance between the means 
and liabilities of the Treasury? The gentleman from T'en- 
nesseo (Mr. Berx] has indeed discovered a new and singular 
method of replenishing an exhausted Treasury—by consid- 
ering the money in the hands of disbursing officers (five 
millions) as an increase of the means of the Treasury be- 
yond the items already enumerated in the Secretary’s report. 
I am surprised that a gentleman of his experience in finan- 
cial matters should fall into such an error. At the com- 
mencement of the year, the Secretary, being required to 
calculate the amount in the Treasury, found forty-two 
millions remaining after reducing the outstanding appropri- 
ations to sixteen millions. ‘I'he money then in the hands 
of disbursing officers was then justly considered as money 
paid out of the Treasury, and reduced the outstanding ap- 
propriations precisely that amount; which otherwise would 
nave been twenty-one millions, supposing five. millions to 
have been in their hands. Of the forty-two millions there 
are nine millions remaining for deposite with the States, 
five millions reserved, one million six hundred and seventy 
thousand received from banks, and twenty millions from 
lands and customs. : Á 
The account will stand thus : 
Means— 


Remainder of the surplus, - - - $9,000,000 
Reserved for use of mint, and on Ist January 
last, - - - ~ - 5,000,000 
Returned from banks, - - - 1,670,000 
From lands and customs - - ~ 20,000,000 
Making an aggregate of - - - $35,670,000 
Liabilities-— 
Fourth instalment to the States, - - 9,000,000 
Appropriations for 1837, - - - 32,733,000 


Making an aggregate of - - - $41,733,000 

The excess, in round numbers, is six millions of dollars. 
Now, the argument of the gentleman from Tennessce 
would add the five millions in the hands of disbursing offi- 
cers to the means of the Treasury already enumerated, and 
increase them to forty millions. But all the possible sources 
of revenue have already been placed in the account, and 
the money in the hands of disbursing officers, instead of 
swelling the amount, only shows where it is. As well might 
the gentleman add to the means of the Treasury the funds 
in the hands of collectors, receivers, and the officers of the 
mint, and the whole amount.to the credit of the Treasurer 
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in the deposite banks. ‘Ihe truth is, that the aggregate 
“means.of the Treasury is one thing, and the manner in 
which. they are kept. or disbursed is another. The one 
gives you the whele amount of revenue, the other tells how 
itis disposed. But.the gentleman from Tennessee com- 
plains of the extravagant expenditures of thirty-two millions 


„ < for the present year.. He has been requested by the gen- 


tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Prexews] to bring in his 
bill-to repeal the objectionable items. The- request is rea- 
“sonable. Does the gentleman from Tennessee expect, by 
a general denunciation of those appropriations, to alter the 
data upon which the income and expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment are founded, and thereby to lessen the acknowl- 
edged deficit of six millions? The Secretary of the Treas- 
uty, in obedience to a call from the House, has already 
stated that an exact and scrupulous investigation has been 
made in relation to such appropriations, the execution of 
which might, consistently with the public interests, be de- 
ferred until the ensuing year, and that the amount thus de~- 
ferred:is fifteen or sixteen millions of dollars, leaving the 
necessary and indispensable expenditures of the present 
year, as stated in his report, thirty-two millions, and the 
outstanding appropriations sixteen millions. 

It-has already been shown by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. McKay] that the increased famount of ex- 
penditure of the present year is owing mainly to extraordi- 
nary, but necessary, objects of appropriation: such as the 
Florida war, the increase of the pension list, and the exe- 
cution of treaties with various tribes of Indians, among 
which is a treaty with the Cherokees which will probably 
demand, within the present year, one million of dollars. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bropxe] has taken 
occasion to strike this item from the list, upon the ground 
that it was appropriated for the last, not the present year. 
Why, sir, does not that gentleman perceive that it matters 
not when the appropriation was made, so far as the argu- 
ment is concerned? - It is not the time of appropriation, 
but of expenditure. ‘The appropriations may have been 
made one, two, or four years back ; but if their execution 
fall upon the present year, they are properly chargeable to 
it, The gentleman from Tennessee who, on this occa- 
sion, stands forth the advocate of retrenchment, will not 
yeduce even the basis of calculation, until he can lay his 
finger upon the items, and embody them in the form of a 
bill for their repeal. Vague surmises of prodigality in an 
administration are at all times insufficient as a basis of le- 
gislative action: they are peculiarly so after ‘an exact and 
scrupulous investigation” into objects that may be dis- 
pensed with by the officer charged with the inquiry. 
Much; then, as the gentleman from’ Tennessee has held 
out retrenchment as an argument to show the ability of the 
Government to meet its necessary expenditures, and, con- 
sequently, to defeat the passage of this bill, I am pursuaded 
that the lines of a strong necessity are drawn around the 
thirty-two millions assigned for the present year, and that 
reform will be driven to the field of outstanding appropria- 
tions to fight her battles. In such a field, neither her 
alarms, her victorious shouts, nor her dying groans, will 
affoct. the exigencies of. the present moment. They meet 
us every where, in a form that none can palliate or deny ; 
and it is out duty to the constitution and the country to 
meet them by a prompt application of the revenues yet in 
our hands. But, Mr. Chairman, it has again and again 
been reiterated in debate, by gentlemen who have opposed 
this. bill, that the deposite act of June, 1836, was a com- 


pact with the States which this Government is bound to. 


fulfil. Although [repudiate the doctrine of legislative con- 
tracts, except in. cases where it is expressly so stipulated 
on the face of the act itself, or vests the right of property 
by grant, yet I am willing, for the sake of the argument, 
to consider it a compact. I adopt the fundamggtal rule in- 


sisted upon by all who have argued this question—the in- 
Vou. XIV,—48 


tention of the contracting parties. But I insist that the act 
of June was founded upon the idea of a surplus beyond 
tlre wants of the Government. The Congress which pass- 
ed the’ act intended only to ceposite a surplus revenue. 
The States intended to receive it only as a surplus. This 
feature is stamped on the act by its history—by the declar- 
ation ef many of those who passed it, often repeated on 
this floor. Sir, believe me the American people consider 
it in no other light; not as a-specific amount, regardless 


| of the wants of the Treasury, but simply as a transfer of 


the public treasure from the banks to the States, as being 
safer depositories of so large an amount of the public money. 
Contracts are made in reference to the existing state 
of things. That state of things, in this instance, is the 
existence of a surplus in the Treasury during the whole 
time of the execution of the act itself. But, sir, the sur- 
plus is gone, and the obligation to deposite must go with 
it. There is no propositio more fixed than that the reve- 
nue of this Government is first to be applied to its ordinary 
operations. It was collected for this purpose, and we are 
forbidden to make any other disposition of it whilst the 
Treasury is unable to meet the demands created upon it by 
law. Other gentlemen have varied the form of the argu- 
ment. Itis said the deposite act was a promise given and 
accepted. I grant it. But not unconditionally given or 
accepted. It has, at all times, been subject to be defeated 
by the contingency which has already happened—of a de- 
ficiency of the revenue to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loomss] demands, 
for hig State, payment of the fourth instalment, in order 
that she may carry out ber system of policy in ‘regard to 
education. He requires the money of the people, raised 
for the use of this Government, to be paid to his State for 
the purposes of education. He expects it under the prom- 
ise. Suppose we give it to him. What shall we do to 
defray the current expenses of this Government? We 
are told by otheřs to issue Treasury notes. These notes 
must be paid. And by whom, sir? The burden must 
fall most heavily upon that section which pays the most 
taxes, And that is precisely the section, Mr. Chairman, 
whose interests Iam sent here to defend. It is no less 
than a proposition to tax the cotton fields and sugar plan- 
tations of the South, two-thirds of the amount of the por- 
tion of Ohio in the fourth instalment, to carry out her sys- 
tem of policy. Sir, the proposition is not only at war 
with the constitution, which forbids you to tax the people 
to raise money to deposite or distribute among the States 5 
but itis odious for its inequality. It is one to which I 
cannot, and will not, accede. 

But, sir, another doctrine, more indefensible than all 
others, set up in relation to the surplus revenue, is, that 
the money already on deposite with the States is a gift to 
the States.. This I understand to be the position assumed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. UnnEenwoon.] 

[Here Mr. Uxvenwoop said that he had remarked that 
although the States did not, or could not, have an absolute 
title to the fourth instalment, yet they had an equitable 
title to it.] 

The gentleman’s statement corresponds with my recol- 
lection. The argument is still the same. Kentucky holds, 
in common with the other States, the bond of this Govern- 
ment, which is the act of 1836, to pay the fourth instal- 
ment. When it is redeemed by payment, the title of the 
States to the money paid is complete. Sir, this is in effect 
an avowal of the princple of distribution. I know the doc- 
trine is openly avowed. . Had this principle been asserted 
either in the act of deposite, or by those who brought it 
forward, the mark of the first murderer would have been 
stamped upon its forehead. Every man’s hand would 
have been against it. ‘The act purports upon its face to 
be a deposite act. It is the first rule of construction that 
«you are not allowed to interpret that which has no need 
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of interpretation.” The gentleman from Kentucky, versed 
as leis in legal learning, can find no. rule in the books by 


which he is authorized to.construe a loan for a term of years, 


or at will, to a gift in fee simple... It would be directly in 
the teeth of the instrument, and unhinge the foundations 
of all human agreements. But if the act itself condemns 
such an: interpretation, equally strong is the argument 
from: the certificates of the States, plighting their faith upon 
the face: of those instruments to. pay the amounts received 
according to the terms prescribed in the deposite act. If 
-any argument could be adduced stronger than another to 
justify this Government in withholding the fourth instal- 
ment, it would be difficult to conceive one more so than 
” this assumption on the part of the States, - They renounce. 
the treaty so far as their obligations are concerned, and yet 
claim its execution as to ours.. Even if the deposite act 
were in form a treaty betw the Government of the Uni- 
ted States of the one part, hd the respective States of the 
other part, signed and sealed by their mutual plenipoten- 
tiaries; and ratified by their respective sovercigns, a renun- 
ciation by one party would justify a renunciation on the 
part of the other. Renounce a treaty, and yet claim its 
fulfilment! Task for that part of the laws of nature and 
of nations which sanctions such a principle! Sir, I have 
thus far treated the act of June, 1836, as a compact, and 
attempted to show that, according to every rule of sound 
construction, this Government-is not bound further to ex- 
ecute the agreement. I shall now consider it as a mere 
act of legislation which this Legislature is competent to 
repeal. The doctrine of vested rights under legislative 
enactments, or of property in the laws, has already as- 
sumed a portentous aspect, and threatens, unless speedily 
checked, to bind one section of the Union to the car of the 
other, to prostrate the dearest rights and interests of the 
people under the tread of privileged monopolies, and to 
chain succeeding generations to the crimes and errors of 
the present. It is by virtue of this doctrine, sir, that the 
agricultural and consuming States of this Union are held 
to a ten years’ term of service to the manufacturing. Every 
effort which has been made to change this state of things 
has been met by a charge of violatiun of the compromise 
of 1832.- For five years longer we are called upon to keep 
the faith and fulfil the obligations of that act, by submit- 
ting to a system of taxation which draws from the pockets 
of the people more money than is demanded by the neces- 
sities of the Government, and that, too, in a manner mark- 
ed by the most odious inequality and injustice. You can 
pass no law which may, in any degree, affect the interests 
or pursuits of any individuals, or class of individuals, with- 
out a claim upon the Government of establishing, or a 
charge against it of infringing, vested tights. It is an in- 
admissible idea that laws are contracts with thoséswho are 
benefited by them. From the days of Cicero to Black- 
stone, ‘and from that time to the present, it has been an 
axiom in politics, that one Legislature is competent to re~ 
peal the acts of another. I will not deny that there are 
cases in which a Legislature may vest rights which a suc- 
ceeding body cannot divest. ‘Those cases depend upon 
the authority of the Legislature to enter into the bargain ; 
and it must clearly appear upon the face of the law that it 
was considered by both parties as a contract, irrepealable 
but by ihe consent of both. Is the fourth instalment a 
case of this kind? Does it form an exception to the gen- 
eral law of legislative repeal? J think not. In the first 
place, Congress has no authority to borrow money, or tax 
the ‘people to place on deposite with the States, when not 
demanded by the wants of the Government. In the sec- 
ond, there are no words implying a compact on the face or 
in the terms of the act. The ordinance of 1787, in rela- 
tion to the Northwest Territory, is an instance of legisla- 
live compact; it is so expressed in the law. It is not so 
here; and if it were, it would be void as being without 


authority. For these reasons, Mr, Chairman, I am in 
favor of withholding the fourth instalment from the States. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD said it was with great reluctance that 
he ever rose to say any thing upon this floor, and that re- 
luctance was increased at the present time, by the reflec- 
tion that so many. gentlemen distinguished for their talents 
and eloquence had preceded him in this debate. But he 
felt impelled by a sense of duty which he could not over- 
come, to present his views very briefly to the committee, 
however far he might fall behind other gentlemen, either 
in the matter or in the manner of presenting it. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Suerarn, ] 
who has just given us a very handsome speech upon this 
subject, (said Mr. F.,) commenced with a eulogy upon 
the deposite act of 1836. Sir, I cannot agree with that 
gentleman as to the character of that act, either as to its 
expediency or the prineiples involved in its passage. Its 
tendency to lessen the dignity and independence of the 
States, by rendering them, to some extent at least, depen- 
dants upon the bounty of the Genefal Government; its co- 
vert and insidious introduction of an erroneous and dan- 
gerous principle into our system of legislation—the right 
of taxation for the purposes of distribution ; its tendency 
to keep up, if not to raise, a high tariff; the inequality in 
its ratio of distribution being directly at variance with the 
principle of taxation recognised in the constitution of the 
United States; these, to say nothing of numerous other 
objections to the act, stamp it with a character very differ- 
ent, to my mind, from that bestowed upon it by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. Sir, I voted against its pas- 
sago, finding myself in a small minority of forty-one upon 
that occasion. My position was then taken after I had 
brought to the subject the best lights of my understanding, 
with the sincerest desire to learn what was true, and to do 
what was right; and I have never scen cause to regret the 
result to which Iwas brought, nor has any thing since 
occurred to change, in any degree, my views of the law 
alluded to. Its reception by the citizens of my own State, 
and its operation there, certainly were not calculated to 
produce that effect. There was, I believe, but one voice 
among the democracy upon that subject. At all events, it 
was so in my own district. If gentlemen say that the late 
election in Maine indicates a change of opinion, I answer 
that this question, so far as my knowledge extends, was 
not involved in any way in the late political contest; and 
I will add that an election took place a few months after 
the passage of the law, and in my own district, at least, a 
most emphatic approval of my vote was given by the peo- 
ple. But, in passing, let me say one word upon the sub- 
ject of our late election, as some gentlemen seem disposed to 
introduce it here, and to make it a matter of triumph, par- 
ticularly the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Brovxs.] 
Let me tell gentlemen that it may yet appear that they 
have been ‘‘hallooing before they were out of the woods.” 
The news of our defeat comes from an opposition source ; 
and, in the course of my short experience, I have general- 
ly found the. first accounts coming from that quarter to be 
inaccurate ; and I feel justified in this remark by the gen- 
eral incredulity which is now manifested by all parties in 
regard to these accounts from Maine. It may ‘be, how- 
ever, that we are beaten ; but if it should so prove, and gen- 
tlemen are rejoicing over a permanent change in the poli- 
tics of the State, let me say, ‘lay not that flattering unc- 
tion to your souls.” The election, if lost, has been lost 
by a combination of personal and local questions and in- 
terests, not involving the great political questions of the 
day. Maine is essentially democratic; and the democracy 
will yet rise in their strength, redeem the State, and effec- 
tually throw off any odium that may have been incurred 
in the late contest. Yes, sir, ‘*the star in the East,” 
thoughags lustre may now be dimmed, will yet shine forth 
with renewed and increased effulgence. 
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But to return to the pending question. I need not say 
that being opposed to the original act in its inception, and 
in all its subsequent stages and processes, I am of course 
in favor of the bill now proposing the postponement of the 
payment of the fourth instalment. But it is said by seve- 
ral gentlemen that we cannot lawfully withhold this in- 
stalment. That the States have acquired a vested right in 
ity by virtue of a contract. Sir, I had thought that the 
doctrine of vested rights had become sufficiently odious 
through the indiscreet use of it by its friends, without at- 
tempting to apply it to this case. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brices] has labored to show that there 
is a contract between the States and the Government of the 
United States, and upon the establishment of that point 
seemed to consider the right of the States to the instal- 
ment as clearly made out. Now, sir, does one follow the 
other? It appearstomenot. If it be a contract, the next 
inquiry is, what are its terms, and is it a binding and valid 
one? And forthe purposes of this argument, it may be 
admitted to be'a contract. All bailments are contracts. 
This is one kind of bailment, and, therefore, a contract. 
It falls within that class of bailments, technically denomi- 
nated in the law ‘* deposite,” which is the bailment of a 
thing by one to another, to be returned when the bailor 
calls for it. By this, the bailee acquires no right or title 
in the thing bailed, or to its use, but is bound to restore it 
when called for. 

.On the part of the United States this bailment of money 
to the States was merely gratuitous; and there was no 
such consideration in the case as to render the contract a 
legal and valid one. But it is said there’was a promise on 
the part of the States to pay back the money, and this con- 
stituted a good consideration. . Sir, as well might I set up 
a legal claim to my neighbor’s horse—ay, to a vested right 
in him, because my neighbor, in the exercise of a spirit of 
courtesy and kindness, said I might have the use of his 
horse at any time, on my promise to returnhim. But the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Stnuvy] has undertaken 
to show that there was a good consideration upon strict 
common law principles, and has quoted from the old books 
the definition of a good consideration to be, ‘a charge or 
trouble to one party, or a benefit to the other,” both of 
which, he says, exist in this case. The States, it is said, 
incurred charges and trouble in receiving and keeping this 
money, and the General Government derived a bencfit in 
having it kept for them. Sir, I must confess I was not 
prepared to hear such a position as this taken. Can it, in 
any sense, be said to be a charge or trouble to a State to 
receive a large sum of money, and.use it for an indefinite 
period without paying interest for it? Ifso, I know of a 
great many people who would like to be troubled in the 
same way; and I cannot say that I should have any very 
serious objections to it myself. Again: how can it be said, 
in any proper sense of the term, that the United States 
Government derive a benefit from the transaction? Just 
look at the facts. The Government have a large surplus, 
which they do not want to use, lying in the deposite banks, 
and for which the Government is drawing interest. This 
surplus the Government withdraws from the banks, and 
deposites with the States, to be kept by them without the 
payment of interest. And this the gentleman from New 
York calls a benefit to the United States Government! Sir, 
I cannot conceive of a more palpable pervérsion of our mo- 
ther tongue. 

But, to strengthen his position, that the charge or trou- 
ble incurred by the States constitutes a good consideration, 
the.gentleman:from -New York goes on to show how the 
Government of his State disposed of the money after it was 
received, and how various expenses were incurred. Sir, 
is this a legitimate and proper mode of construing a con- 
tract, or for ascertaining whether there be a legal consider- 
atien or not upon which it is founded? I think not. A 


contract, illegal or invalid at the time of its creation, can- 
not be purged of its illegal qualities, and made valid by any 
thing which may subsequently be done by either party. 

The gentleman from New York has also. urged upon 
us, in an eloquent and forcible manner, the moral obliga- 
tion which it is said we are under to pay over the fourth 
instalment: - Upon this point, however, I will not occupy 
the time of the committee, as it has been fully and ably 
replied to by others. At the best, for those taking this 
ground, there may be said to be conflicting claims upon the 
same fund: that of the Govermment, to carry on its neces- 
sary functions and operations, and that of the States, as 
borrowers without interest. Which of these claims is para- 
mount, I will leave for each member to decide for himself, 
constituting as he does an impoMant part of the Govern- 
ment itself, 

But again, in relation to the construction of this alleged 
contract, itis said by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Briees] and others, that this money deposited: with 
the States cannot be called- back, except in the mode pre- 
scribed in the proviso of the 13th section of the deposite 
act; thatis, in sums not exceeding $30,000 per month. 
If this position be correct, then this law is not what its 
title imports, a deposite law, but is, in fact, with regard to 
some of the States, at least, a distribution. In New York, 
for instance, the amount thus drawn would amount to only 
about. the legal interest on the amount deposited. So that, 
in about seventeen years, the claim of the United States 
will have become entirely satisfied, while every dollar of 
the principal will remain untouched in the hands of that 
State. Now, was this the intention of those who enacted 
this law? No, sir. Its friends repelled the charge that it 
was distribution in disguise, and strenuously maintained, 
while the bill was undergoing discussion in this House, 
that it created a deposite merely, Such also is the title of 
the bill. But if the construction of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. obtains, then this law is made. what its 
framers never intended it should be, and will make the 
title as perfect a misnomer as can be conceived. Under 
this view, therefore, I contend that the construction sought 
to be fixed upon this law is incorrect, and cannot be sus- 
tained. What, then, is the true contract between the par- 
ties? The gentleman from New York [Mr. Srpxiey] says 
that the statute constitutes the contract. It appears to me 
to be otherwise. ‘I'he statute, I admit, prescribes the con- 
tract, but nothing more. This contract is to be in writing, 
and its terms are set forth in the statute. What are they? 
The language of the statute is'as follows : . 

* Be it further enacted, That the money which shall be 
in the Treasury of the United States on the first day of 
January, 1837, reserving the sum of five millions of dollars, 
shall be deposited with the several States, in proportion to 
their respective representation in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States, as shall, by law, au- 
thorize their ‘Treasurers, or other competent authorities, to 
receive the same on the terms hereinafter specified, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver the. same to 
such ‘I‘reasurer, or other competent authorities, on re- 
ceiving certificates of deposite therefor, signed by such 
competent authorities, in such form as may be prescribed 
by the Sceretary aforesaid, which. certificate shall express 
the usual and legal obligations, and pledge the faith of the 
State, for the safe keeping and repayment thereof, and shall 
pledge the faith of the States receiving the same to pay the 
said moneys, and every part thereof from time to time, ; 
whenever the same shall be required by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the purpose of defraying auy of the wants 
of the public Treasury beyond the amcunt of the five mil- 
lions aforesaid.” ; 

Here, so far as regards the terms of the contract, which 
is to be in writing, the statute stops. "The States are to 
pay back, not in sums of $10,000, or $20,000, nor at any 
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particular times, but in any sums, at any times, whenever | 


the Secretary of the Treasury shall require it. To be sure, 
in a proviso to the law, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
prohibited from calling back the deposite except upon 
notice of thirty days, and then only. in limited amounts. 
But with this the States have nothing to do, any farther 
than ‘they are indirectly benefited by the regulations im- 
posed. by the Government for its own purposes. ‘This pro- 
viso. does not constitute a part of the contract, but was a 
restriction imposed by Congress upon the Secretary, who, 
they had reason to believe, Was hostile to the law, and, 
they perhaps feared, would call back the deposite more 
rapidly than they might deem. necessary. 

But I do not take this ground, sir, because I am in favor 
of calling this money bacl#from the States, so far as the 
deposite has’ been made. And here I differ with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Horsey] who has just taken his 
seat. I do not believe a vote can ever be obtained for call- 
ing it back; and, with my present views, I should not be 
willing to be instrumental in effecting that object. The 
mischief has been done, and it cannot be remedied by in- 
sisting upon a repayment of the money. 

If my views of the legal rights of the parties to this 
contract be correct, then the only question is, whether it is 
expedient to withhold the payment of the fourth instal- 
ment. And, in regard to this question, I cannot conceive 
how there can be two opinions, except as between those 
who hold that a national debt is a national blessing, and 
those who hold otherwise. For we are shown most clearly, 
in the report of the Secretary, that there will be a deficit 
in the Treasury if this instalment be paid to the States. I 
know’ that gentlemen talk about this report being a Cretan 
labyrinth; that thoy cannot understand how there is to be 
any deficit; that they are in a mist and cannot sce clearly. 
Sir, ie the Sceretary to blame for this? If gentlemen are 
groping their way in the mists of error, let them make 
haste to reach those elevated grounds, where the clear sun- 
light of truth will chase away all mists, and enable them 
to seo clearly. The report of the Secretary appears to me 
to. state the facts in a manner perfectly clear and intelli- 


gible, so that he who runs may réad These facts have. 


also been placed before us in different modes by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr, Jonrs,] and by the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Hoxsry,] all arriving at the same re- 
sult, and showing most conclusively that if this instalment 
be paid over, there will necessarily be a deficit. in the 
Treasury. ‘The only question, then, is, whether we shall 
resort to a loan to raise money for the purpose of depositing 
it with the States. Sir, what would be thought of the man 
who should hire money from one bank for the purpose of 
depositing it in another without interest? Would he not 
be regarded as a fit subject for an insane hospital? And 
why should we. not be exhibiting a similar spectacle by 
refusing to pass this bill, and resorting to a loan to raise 
money for deposite with the States? 

In every view which I can take of this case, it seems to 
me that a postpoment of the payment of this instalment 
is called for by every consideration of common sense, pru- 
dence, and patriotism. But shall the postponement be 
indefinite, as by the bill, or to January, 1839, as proposed 
by the amendment? Sir, I prefer the Dill without the 
amendment. We are told here of the disappointments. to 
which the States will be subjected by withholding this 
money: how it will thwart the plans and multiply the 
troubles which are alftady sufficiently abundant. I ask, 
then, if we should not by adopting the amendment be 
probably subjecting the States to the same disappointments 
and troubles over again. If we fix'a definite time when 
the instalment is to be paid, will not the States go on as 
heretofore, laying their plans, and arranging their affairs in 
correspondence with such holding out on our part? And, 
if s0, will they not be destined to disappointment? For 


‘one, sir, I trust that such a policy is to be pursued that we 
are to have no more large surplusses; that. the people are 
no-longer to be faxed that Government may be enabled to 
return to them again the amount thus levied, deducting a 
large proportion of it for expenses, losses, &c. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sarran) regrets the 
disagreeable scrambles that have been witnessed for appro- - 
priations for internal improvements in the States, and yet 
isin favor, as it seems to me, cf a policy whose necessary 
tendency is to renew those scrambles. Go on with your 
system of division, and you directly and powerfully strength- 
en the motives to create a surplus; and whenever there isa 
surplus, there will be witnessed a disagreeable scrambling 
for its possession. Sir, I dread a surplus nearly as much 
as I do a national debt. Neither of them is compatible 
with the interests of our people. ‘The one imposes taxes, 
and often very unequally, to pay interest and the salaries 
of,a horde of petty officers; while the tendency of the 
other is to corrupt all the streams of legislation, and to 
generate a low and mercenary spirit among the people. I 
would then avoid them both. Let the Government be ad- 
ministered in plain republican simplicity and economy. 
Let no more money be abstracted from the pockets of the 
people, either directly or indirectly, than is wanted for this 
purpose; and let the States preserve their dignity and in- 
dependence, by relying upon their own resources for inter- 
nal improvements or other objects, instead of being-humble 
suppliants for the bounty of the General Government. 
But, sir, I have detained the committee much longer than 
I had intended, and will now close, thanking them for the 
attention which they have given me. ~ 

Mr. PARKER said it had not been his intention to take 
any part in the discussion of this bill, and he should not 
now do so, if he had not learned from the remarks of his 
colleague, [Mr. Srnxer,] that some of the delegation from 
the State of New York entertained on this subject senti- 
ments very different from his own. He, therefore, con- 
sidered it a duty he owed to his constituents, as well as his 
colleagues, to state briefly to the committee the reasons that 
would induce him to vote in favor of the bill. 

It has been said, Mr. Chairman, by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Brut,] that this measure has 
originated in a settled hostility to the deposite act of 1836. 
I do not know, sir, what facts within the knowledge of that 
gentleman may have led bim to that conclusion, but T am 
bound to say that no such inference can be fairly drawn 
from the history of the deposite act, or of the bill now un- 
der discussion. ‘That act was passed on the 23d of June, 
1836, and during the whole session which intervened be- 
tween that time and the present, no effort was made by the 
Administration or its friends to repeal any portion of it. 
Since the close of the last session, the revulsiuns and pe- 
cuniary cmbarrassments, so prevalent throughout the com- 
mercial world, have reached even the finances of the Gov- 
ernment. The revenue arising from duties has been 
greatly diminished, and the sales of public Jands lessened. 
The Treasury has become nearly exhausted, and we are 
expressly told by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
report, that the funds in the Treasury on the Ist October 
next. will be entirely insuficient for the payment of the 
fourth instalment under the deposite act. Such is the state 
of the finances of the United States, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury finds it necessary to recommend the issuing 
of Treasury notes to meet, temporarily, the expenses of 
Government. With all these facts before me, sir, I am 
led irresistibly to the conclusion, that the measure origi- 
nates from the actual necessity of the case, and not from 
any hostility to the deposite act. Whatever may be the 
fate of this bill, therefore, the fourth instalment cannot be 
paid. There are no funds to meet it. 

But it is said by some honorable members of this com- 
mittee, that it is the duty of Congress to authorize a loan- 
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for this purpose. I admit this is the only alternative; and 
the consideration of this proposition involves questions of 
a most grave and important character. 

In the first “place, it is very doubtful whether Congress 
have -power to borrow money for such a purpose. The 


eighth section of the constitution gives to Congress ‘* the 


power to borrow money on the credit of the United States.” 
Taken in connexion with the tenor of the other provisions, 
it seems fair to infer the true construction to be, that mo- 
ney may be borrowed to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States. 
It cannot be supposed that the framers of that instrument 
intended this power should be exercised in the manner pro- 
posed—that money should be borrowed; that a national 
debt should be created for the sole purpose of depositing 
the money with the States. A strict construction of that 
instrument would hardly warrant such an inference. 

But, sir, even if such a law were not uncenstitutional, 
it would be a precedent entirely new, and, in my opinion, 
of the most dangerous tendency. The act of 1836 only 
proposed that a surplus actually in the Treasury should be 
deposited with the States. A very different question is 
now presented. We are now asked to go a step farther, 
and borrow money for that purpose ; to borrow money and 
pay interest on it, and loan it to the States without inter- 
est. If nine millions may be borrowed by the General 
Government for such a purpose; if this principle is once 
established by such a precedent, loans for hundreds of 
millions may yet be effected for distribution among the 
States, Sir, this would be an alluring bait—a golden 
prize. Jt would endanger the independence of the sove- 
reign States. It would place them in a situation of de- 
pendence on the General Government incompatible with 
their true interests, if not with their separate existence; 
and these immense debts of the General Government could 
only be paid by an exeessive tariff, or by other direct or in- 
direct taxation of the people. E 

But it is said by some that withholding this instalment 
isa breach of contract; and by others that it is a violation 
of good faith towards the States. On this point, Mr. 
Chairman, I am compelled to dissent entrely from the hon- 
orable gentlemen who oppose this bill. ‘There is no debt 
exjsting from the General Government to the States. The 
act authorized no distribution of money; it was merely a 
deposite. It is so expressed in the act of 1836; it was so 
urged by its supporters at the time; and it was so recog- 
nised in the acts of the Legislatures of the several States 
by which their consent was given to the acceptance of the 
depesites, - It has been said by my colleague on my left, 
(Mr. Sruzy,] to be a rule of law, that where an arrange- 
ment is made of such a nature as affords a benefit to one 
party, and imposes a’burden or trouble on the other party, 
there is a good consideration, and a valid contract is created ; 
and he applies this doctrine to the case under considera- 
tion, by saying that the General Government were to en- 
joy the benefit of having their funds kept safely by the 
States, and the several States were subjected to the trouble 
of taking charge of, and loaning out, the money; and he 
proceeded to say that the State of New York had expend- 
ed nearly two hundred thousand dollars in passing the act 
of acceptance, and in paying the expenses of Joaning the 
money to the different counties of that State. If, sir, this 
common-law doctrine is correctly stated, it cannot be appli- 
cable to the case under consideration. The General Gov- 
ernment derive no benefit from the transaction, for they 
receive no interest on the sums deposited ; and the State of 
New York will complain of no trouble imposed, when the 
interest which it actually enjoys on the sum already de- 
posited with that State amounts annually to nearly double 
the sum alleged by the gentleman to have been expended. 

No agreement has been made between the General Gov- 
ernment and the States, except in regard to the money al- 


ready deposited; and, on receiving that money, the States 
severally agreed to refund it whenever required by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. No act has yet been done by the 
States by which they hold themselves responsible for the 
fourth instalment. ‘They have only signified their willing- 
ness to accept it;. and, if the condition of the Treasury is 
such that the deposite cannot be made, there is surely no 
contract broken, no violation of good faith. 

But admit for a moment that there is a contract, a sub- 
stantial contract, invested with all the legal forms, and 
three-fourths of it executed on the part of- the General Go- 
vernment. If the fourth instalment can only be paid by 
committing a palpable violation of the constitution, or by 
a disregard of principle, which would endanger the safety 
and welfare of the States, as well as of the General Gov- 
ernment, such a contract would be void by the well-settled 
rules of law, as well as by the acknowledged principles of 
justice. 

In the course of this debate, it was said by my colleague 
on my right (Mr. Fosrzx] that postponing the fourth in- 
stalment will operate more injuriously upon the State of 
New York than on many of the other States. Ihave great 
reason to doubt the coriectness of this conclusion; but I 
should undervalue the patriotism of the people of my State 
if I supposed they would not cheerfully submit to inconve- 
nience under such an emergency. 1 know my own con- 
stituents too well te believe that they will expect their 
representative on this floor to vote for a measure fraught 
with so much danger. 

On the 31st day of July last, a circular was issued by 
the Comptroller of the State of New York, stating that he 
had made arrangements to borrow money from the Erie 
and Champlain canal fund to supply any deficiency that 
might exist in case of the non-payment of the fourth jn- 
stalment; and that the holders of certificates—all of whom 
had executed mortgages for the full amount—might rely on 
receiving their money on the first ‘Tuesday in October. Of 
course, the people of that State will not be disappointed in 
receiving their money according to their certificates. 

But my colleague proceeded to say that the State banks 
who have a portion of this Erie and Champlain canal fund 
on deposite would be required to furnish the requisite funds 
from their vaults, and must, of course, call upon their debt- 
ors and curtail their discounts to that amount, and thus 
produce serious embarrassment. ‘This cannot be the case 
to any great extent; for more than nine-tenths of the money 
borrowed by the people on bond and mortgage under the 
late act, is paid immediately to the banks. It is borrowed, 
in maost*instances, for the very purpose of paying bank 
debts. _ It is changing the indebtedness from the banks to 
the State, and on much more advantageous terms. In 
place of a credit ot ninety days from the bank, the borrow- 
er obtains from the State a credit of at least one or two 
years, and that portion borrowed from the canal fund will 
not be called in till 1845. 

The canal fund will also be the gainer by this arrange- 
ment; its moneys on deposite in the banks draw only 44 
and 5 per cent. interest; but that portion taken to supply 
the present deficiency will draw 7 per cent., thus adding 
to that fund more than thirty thousand dollars per annam 
over and above its present receipts, without exacting from 
the borrower any more interest than would be paid if the 
United States Treasury had furnished the money. 

How much soever, therefore, we may all regret the ina- 
bility of the General Government to deposite the fourth in- 
stalment with the States, accosding to its original design, I 
cannot admit that its being postponed will operate with so 
much‘severity upon the people of New York as has been 
represented on this floor. í 

The honorable gentleman from Obio'[Mr. Loomis, } in 
his zeal to defeat the passage of this bill, took occasion yes- 
terday to speak with great freedom-of what he is pleased to 
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denominate: New. York politics,” and said that the meas- 
ures -of ‘the’ President, and.of the administration.party in 
that State, have. been of a. bold and daring character. 
Among other instances cited -by that’ gentleman, he assert- 
ed that ‘+a bill had been urged through the Legislature of 
New York; in the short-space of a few hours, pledging the 
faith of the State to the amount. of six millions of dollars, 
for the purpose of sustaining the local-banks.” 

The act, Mr. Chairman, to which he probably refers, 
was passed. in the spring of 1834, during the famous panic 
which the honorable gentleman cannot yet have forgotten. 
Ata-time when the expiring agonies of the late United 
States Bank convulsed the business world to its very cen- 
tre; when that powerful institution was attempting. to ex- 
tort from. the fears of the public what the calm. deliberation 
of the American people had denied it—its recharter; when 
panic speeches were made on this floor, and echoed through 
the bank-bought presses of the country; when doubt and 
dismay were pictured upon the countenances of a large 
portion of the community: it was then, sir, that the capa- 
ble and efficient Chief Magistrate of New York, in a spe- 
cial message, submitted to the Legislature the project al- 
Iuded to, and that body passed the law by an unusually 
large majority, not in the space of a few hours—promptly, 
I admit—but after due deliberation and reflection. 

By that law, the State interposed its credit as a shield 
between. the United States Bank and the people. . Its ob- 
ject was to restore confidence, and that object was fully at- 
tained by it, without the necessity for borrowing or loaning 
out a single dollar by. virtue of its provisions. I think the 
honorable gentleman -cannot have forgotten that this law 
encountered the most bitter opposition. from the political 
party’to which. he belongs.. It was called by that party 
*¢Marey’s Mortgage,” and the people were told by the Op- 
position. press, that their farms were mortgaged to the 
amount of six millions of dollars. But, sir, it was a sense- 
less and unavailing clamor—vox et preterea nihil; for, in 
about six months after the enacting of that law, Governor 
Marcy was re-elected to the executive chair, by a majority 
of nearly thirteen thousand votes. 

So far as the act referred to. operates as a precedent, it is 
against. the position assumed by. those who oppose this bill. 
It shows that the power of borrowing money to Joan out to 
the. people may be properly exercised by the States. It 
does, not, show, that. that. power has been conferred on the 
General Government. 

Tam happy to perceive, sir, that the old and:stale cry of 
*€non-comimittalism’’ is now abandoned by that party which 
the gentleman from Ohio represents ; but, before he charges 
upon our distinguished Chief Magistrate and his support- 
ers in his native State that their measures are too bold and 
decided, he ought to have examined into the effect of those 
measures in that State. He would have found that it was 
under the influences of the party composed of the Presi- 
dent’s political. friends, that the resources of that State 
have been developed ; that her forests have become cultiva- 
ted fields, and her villages have grown into cities; that her 
great works of internal improvement. have been projected 
and constructed; that ber banking. institutions have been 
regulated and restricted, and the safety fund system adopt- 
ed, affording. more ample security to the public than any 
other system yet devised. In short, he would have found 
that it was under Administrations of the same political 

. character, that New York has become what the honorable 
gentleman thought proper to call her, the ‘‘ Empire State.” 
If the gentleman had rightly pnderstood «New York poli- 
tics” and ‘t New York politicians,” he would perhaps have 
formed a higher estimate of the wisdom of their measures, 
and the correctness of theit principles. 

Mr. Chairman, I have. already occupied the attention of 
the. committee longer than I ‘intended. ‘I am constrained, 
by a thorough conviction of duty, to vote for this bill. I 


. should prefer it without the amendment offered by the gen- 


tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Prcxens,]. because I do 
not.think that amendment postpones the fourth instalment 


“sufficiently long to-enable the public finances to meet it, 


and because Iam unwilling to see the expectations of the 
States again disappointed. But I shall vote for the bill, 
whether the amendment be adopted or rejected. ; 

Mr. SMITH, having next obtained the floor, moved for 
the rising of the committee; when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG urged the necessity of proceed- 
ing: he stated that in consequence of the passage of this 
bill by the Senate, important changes had taken place in 
the financial attitude of the Government, and that should, 
not the bill be passed by the House in one week, the Treas- 
ury must stop. 

The committee however, rose ; and 

Mr. FOSTER moved that the House adjourn. 

On this question Mr. CAMBRELENG demanded the 
yeas and nays; which, being taken, resulted as follows 
Yeas 96, nays 85. 

So the House adjourned. 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBEN 23. 


FLORIDA WAR. 


After the presentation of numerous petitions on the sub- 
ject of the annexation òf Texas, and the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, 

The House resumed the unfinished business of yesterday 
morning, which was the consideration of Mr. Wisx’s res- 
olution for a committee of inquiry on the subject of the 
Florida war; when 

Mr. WISE said: When I came here, four years ago— 
when I was first elected by the people of my district, I was 
the friend of power. I had not been here long before I 
found that power needed no friends; it was too strong al- 
ready. I looked anxiéifsly to the condition of our institu- 
tions, and narrowly at the enemies of those institutions, 
and I soon discovered that their greatest enemy was the 
concentration of all power in the Executive. 

Sir, I looked at the public domain—the richest inherit- 
ance with which any nation was ever gifted—more vast 
and more fertile, and a greater source of revenue, than that 
which any crowned head of Europe ever lorded over. I 
found this extended territory, the eminent domain itself of 
the Government, at the absolute disposal of the President; 
and, asa necessary consequence of this contro! over the 
public domain, I saw the new States of this Union, within 
the limits of which the public lands are situated, entirely 
at his bidding. 

I looked to other sources of power. I surveyed all the 
little rills and all the great fountains of revenue, and I 
found them all pouring in patronage to the Chief Execu- 
tive from a triple coast on the lakes, the Atlantic, and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Isaw more. I looked to the public press, 
and found this, too, the pensioned, subsidized slave of Ex- 
ecutive will, And, above all, I discovered a greater power 
than all, because it carries all power with it, wielded by the 
President in the appointment and removal of all the officers 
of Government. Al, all these powers, and more, I saw 
concentrated in the hands of one man. 

True, there was some restraint, some check provided by 
the constitution, and placed in the hands of Congress ; 
this check, it was supposed, consisted in the custody and 
control of the public purse. But, between the period of 
my election and of my taking my seat here, this check, too, 
had heen seized. by a popular President; and, indeed, had 
it remained where it was placed by the constitution, it 
would still practically have been of no avail, because the 
President could, and can, at will, control Congress by the 
power of appointing or removing its menbers to or from 
orice. 
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From all this tremendous mass of power I saw. clearly 
that <‘ offences must come”—it must needs be so—it was 
inevitable: There would be corruption, dictation, oppres- 
sién, and all the other train attendant upon-arrogant, abso- 
Jute power. ` Nor was this mere theory ; it was not conjec- 
ture or apprehension : it was fact.. I found party in pow- 
er, ministering toa popular President, whose maxim, whose 
practice was, ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils !” : 

No, sir, no; I had not been long here before T was en- 
tirely undeceived. I found myself in a wrong position; I 
found that the country and its institutions needed friends ; 
and, thereupon, I at once declared myself to be no longer 
the friend of power. Forthwith, sir, I set myself to the 
work of diminishing the power of the Executive in the best 
way possible—by exposing its monstrous extent, its enor- 
mities, and its abuses. I held this to be a sacred duty of 
patriotism; and in my own mind I took the Hannibal oath 
to discharge il, come what would, at every personal risk 
and sacrifice: 
suffering country, and I could see*no-reason why I should 
avoid its performance. I foresaw its difficulties and its 
dangers; I knew how fearful it was to beard the lion of 
power in his den; but I took up the line of march. But 
what were the means? The task seemed hopeless, be- 
cause so infinite, and I so weak. With what panoply was 
I to cover myself in undertaking and performing this deed of 
danger ? 
but my mind was at last inspired with the conviction that 

“ Truth shall restore the light by Nature given, 
« And, like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heaven.” 
L resolved that my only weapon and my armor should be 
truth. But how was the truth to be laid before the world? 
What mode of proceeding was to be adopted as its agent ? 
What department of the Government was to be looked to 
as its friend? It was a solemn question ; and, sir, I must 
confess that my mind was enlivened and somewhat cheer- 
ed when it turned to this House; yes, sir, to this House 
of Representatives of the people—the House of Commons— 
the grand inquest of the nation! Here, here were the 
means of investigating—of inquiring after truth—of fer- 
reting out corruption, and of exposing abuses! I address- 
ed myself to this body with all the zeal and fixed determi- 
nation which the task demanded. I was confident of ils 
aid and its co-operation, and thus, I thought, shall truth 
prevail. How sad. was my subsequent disappointment! 
But I was not alone in this great work. I had a compan- 
` ion every way worthy of the enterprise—he is absent—it 
becomes me not to speak in his prase, for, though no blood 
of his runs in; my veins, he.is dear to me as a brother: I 
found him more than.a companion ; and if I were: permit- 
ted to speak of him as my heart prompts, I would say of 
him—powerful in intellect, eloquent, magnanimous, amia- 
ble, brave; stretch my faculties as I would, press forward 
as I would too keep hy his side, I found that such was his 
energy, his zeal, his mightiness of purpose and of soul in 
the onward march which he resolved with me to pursue, 
that I could not keep pace with him, and he was ever still 
beyond my reach! That man was Balie Peyton, of Ten- 
nessee. “We both ‘¢ contemned the sccptered hand” like 
t the wild wave,” and, forseeing all difficulties and dan- 
gers, perils and responsibilities, to be met and encountered, 
grappled. with our task with hearts fixed that 


“ Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurl'd, 
«“ Yer name, her nature, wither’d from the world 1” 


We knew that the free forms. of government were worse 
than useless without a free and pure administration. We 
knew that secret corruption was a more dangerous, because 
a more insidious, enemy to freedom than foreign bayonets ; 
that enemies from within were worse than. eñemies from 
without ; and we were settled in the belief that, if here, in 
this last asylum, -the foundations of liberty were sapped, 
and she must fall, the hopes of mankind must cease ! 


Some one had to discharge the duty to a | 


Sir, I thought long, and counted the cost well; į 


flicts with “ the party.” 


Our work was begun, and with it, sure enough, began 
our labors, our perils, and dangers. Our duty imposed up- 
on us both the hard, the dire and dangerous necessity of 
throwing ourselves, constantly, on the very spears: of pow- 
er and its parasites. We were brought into constant con- 
The truths which had to be told, 
must be told boldly, fearlessly, unflinchingly. We had 
not only to charge upon party, but upon persons. When- 


‘ever we considered it our duty to expose individuals of 


“the party,” we always attacked them openly, and above- 
board—we wore no masks—we were not ambiguous—-we 
dealt not in generalities ; we were not to be mistaken in our 
meaning. We were charged in turn, politically and per- 
sonally. When we have charged the party in power with 
bribery and corruption, our party in turn has been de- 
nounced as *¢ bank hirelings.” We never treated the epi- 
thets of party as personal to ourselves, and met party 
attacks as best became us. When personal attacks were 
made upon us, we met them with adequate resentment. 
When insulted, we repelled the insult as it deserved; and 
when we offered insult, we were at all times responsible. 
We offered none wantonly or unprovoked; none was re- 
ceived by us with impunity. When the pampered pet of 
the pet banks dared to insult my friend to his face, he pros- 
trated his insolence in the instant by resenting the insult— 
the charge of calumny. and falsehood thrust indirectly into 
his answer to an interrogatory allowed to be put by the 
committee—by a manly, high, and proper resentment on 
the spot. ‘This was the only instance in which either of 
us was personally insulted. It is true, there were feints of 
attack, some mock assaults upon us in this House and out 
of it, but they roused no indignation, heated no blood, ex- 
cited no resentment—none, none—not the least-—they were 
to us subjects of merriment, more amusing than otherwise. 
he minions who were to be set upon us could not be 
brought up to the mark—no, not with all the training of 
their grooms—to make a direct personal attack upon either 
of us. Sir, their attempts to set upon us, in fact, put me 
in mind of what I saw in one of the rooms of this Capitol 
last winter. Persico, the celebrated sculptor—your statu- 
ary of Peace and Wat—invited me to see two groups of 
figures he had modelled as designs for ornamenting the 
East Portico, When I entered the room, ‘*'I’here,”’ said 
he, “is the figure of Columbus”—it was a noble figure, 
standing in the commanding attitude of one proudly con- 
scious of the grandeur of his discovery—‘ he holds in his 
hand an emblem of the New World, surmounted by the 
cross, in token of the future influence of Christianity; he 
says, ‘See! here it is, I have found it? By ‘his side—look 
ibere, Mr. Wise—is an Indian squaw; she stands ina 
wondering attitude, as if peeping at the glorious stranger 5 
she is drawn so near by curiosity: but, if he shall but turn 
his head around, she will be off in one moment; that is from 
her timidity ! Sir, I was often reminded of the little figure 
of the Indian squaw. Some of the attempts reminded me 
of scenes of fright in the haunted house. A ghost is seen—— 
who shall go and see what it is? Will you? will you? or 
you? No: no: no. At last one poor trembling wretch, 
by volition or force, accident or half resolve, is pressed or 


| ventures to totter forward, with broom-stick in hand--the 


rest pressing him on from behind—when, lo! a sound 
scatters them in backward flight, tambling one over ano- 
ther in fright.  Oft-times have they nerved themselves to 
form an attack upon my friend and myself; but, with all 
the courage they could ‘* screw up,” or summon to their 
resolution, by the utmost effort, they never could go beyond 
a certain point. . They would make very brave starts, and 
march fiercely up to a certain linc, but then they stopped. 
Sir, I never courted these personal attacks——I always de- 
sired to avoid them-~they are abhorrent: to my feelings ; 


-but when personal attacks are made either on myself or on 


my friend now absent—and if I did net defend him as well 


me- when personal attacks are made, they shall be met by 


Jine. of duty, and. Iam not.to be deterred from the course 


powers that be, with the same impulse of duty that govern- 


ie life. 


‘pected. 
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as myself, he :being. absent, the Romans should beware of 


me... He is absent; I have determined to pursue the same 


which I have marked out for myself by any considerations 
of a personal ‘nature. ; I: shall, with a fixed, firm. determi- - 
nation, resolutely march straight onward against the corrupt 


ed:me when I first.undertook this perilous career in pub- 


Sir, I-am induced to make these remarks by a general, 
a.very general, declaration. made yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, [Mr. Gaozson. ]1 know not wheth- 
et this declaration was intended to cover a personal attack 
on my friend and myself or not... Certain it is, his remark 
was strictly true... He said that ‘the scenes which trans- 
pired. in. the rooms’ of the two investigating committees, 
last winter, were disgraceful to. those committees, to the 
House, and to the nation.” Such was his remark, though 
it is not. so reported in the papers, and I agree with the 
gentleman perfectly, that the Scenes enacted in the com- 
mittee rooms were disgraceful to the committee and to this 
House, but I will not say to the nation, for the nation, as 
soon as it could act, prevented any of the disgrace from at 
taching to its conduct or character. Such scenes never be- 
fore. occurred in this Capitol, and I hope never will again, 
Sir, they wore all scenes of prostituted servility to Execu- 
tive power, by members of. this H ouse, where political in- 
dependence is most required, and was once most to be ex- 
I saw scones, on both committees, wheré every 
thing of honor and. interest was left perfectly derelict to 
the all absorbing influence of. tho Prosident—scenes of 
lowly bowing: to: his footstool—of covering all abuses—of 
smothering truth—of gagging inquiry—of refusal to ex- 
pose abuses known without proof or with it—of sanction- 
mg abuses, by open, unblushing claims to rightful author- 
ity to commit them—which were disgraceful to the com- 
mitiees. And, sir, I saw a scone here, in this House, 
which was disgraceful to some members of the last House 
of Representatives. ‘The very pimp who was charged with 
plundering the Treasury, wasting the public money in cor- 
ruptly bribing, the public mind, contumaciously refused to 
appear. when summoted: as a witness bofore the Commit- 
tee of Investigation, and thore were membors of the House 
of Representatives who tolerated and countenanced him in 
such conduct, The House yielded its powers and laid 
down its privileges at tho feet of a tool of power. Sir, Ido 
not mean to say that all of the majority of the. House were 
involved in this disgraceful surrender of all power and dig- 
nity-—in justico to, many members, my friends, on both 
sides of the House, and I had, as Į now have, some valucd 
personal friends opposed to me in politics hore, I must say 
they were. governed by very different motives in voting to 
discharge Whitney, and never meant impliedly even to ac- 
quit him. | But there were gome who even became the 
champions. and advocates of Reuben M, Whitney! they 
commended his course even before investigation, and- have 
ever since his discharge commended his conduct to thé na- 
tion! Sir, IT am sate enough in regard to that matter. 
You havo been told by the gentleman: from Pennaylvania, 
(Mr. Muncexusne,] this week, that the Committee of In- 
vestigation unanimously voled me their thanks for the 
mode. in:which J had discharged my duty as. chairman ; 
and yet, ag-a pretext for hiding the secrets of « the party,” 
T was. tog unworthy for the main witness in the case to 
appear before me! Sir, I again say that I do agree with 
the genlleman-that the scenes which took place in those 
committee rooms were disgraceful to the committees and to 
the House of Representatives, but not to the minority of į 
either of. those committees, the minority of the House, or 
to the nation. Why not to the nation? Two members | 
of one of those committees have met the fate which their 


‘conduct Mmerited—they have fallen before the judgment of - 
the people! 


Out of the six in the majority of the com- 
mittee of which I was chairman, -only-two.are now here— 


Maine and Rhode Island have rendered their verdicts. 


- Sir, T take none. of this general remark of the gentleman 
to myself, nor.does it apply to my absent friend in Tennes- 
see, {Mr. Pzyron.] If it did, or if it were clearly appa- 
rent that it was meant for us—if the chargé was that I and 
my friend were the authors of the disgrace of those 
scenes—whenevyer any disgraceful conduct is imputed to 
my friend or to myself, I would say to the man who. utters 
the imputation,. ‘£ in his foul throat he lies!” 

Mr. GHOLSON wished to be ufiderstood as not mak- 
ing any personal allusion in his remarks to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Perron,] as it never was his cus- 
tom. to make any remarks to apply to persons who were 
not in a-position to defend themselves, 

As to the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wisx,} he 
might take the remarks he had made on this subject on 
yesterday as they were delivered, and make a personal ap- 
plication of them if he chose; he was not responsible for 
the publication as it appeared in the Globe of yesterday, 
not having seen the report of yesterday’s remarks hefore 
they went to press; the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Wiss,] might take the remarks he had made just as they 
were made, and make what use of them he pleased. He 
repeated again, that. scenes did take place in the committee 
rooms. which were disgraceful to Congress and to the coun- 
try ; but. in making this remark, he differed from the gen- 
tleman from Virginia in believing that the investigation 
threw any disgrace upon tho late administration. He had 
not been able, for the life of him, to discover, after a close 
examination of the testimony adduced, that any disgrace 
could attach to the Jate administration. Although it had 
been repeated again and again by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, that corruption did exist in the administration, he 
(Mr. G.) had not been able to discover it. The gentle- 
man had said that a disgraceful scene took place in the 
House at the time: the majority of the House sustained a 
witness who refused to appear before one of the investiga- 
ting committees. Now Mr. G. believed that the late House 
sustained that witness, because they believed that it would 
be doing injustice to him to send him before a commillee, 
whose chairman had treated him in the manner the chait- 
man of that committee had treated the witness. 

A certain difficulty had taken place before another com- 
mittee, in which the chairman of that committee took a 
part, and in consequence of this difficulty, as be (Mr. G.) 
understood, the majority of the House would not force the 
witness before his committee. He considered that the cir- 
cumstances of the case fully warranted the House in mak- 
ing this decision, and he justified their conduct on that oc- 
casion. ‘Then, was this a disgraceful scene?’ Was it a 
disgraceful scene for the American Congress to protect an 
American citizen? _ Ifo, Mr. G. was’satisfied to take his 
share of the disgrace. The witness (Mr. Whitney) was 
a freeman, and entitled’ to all the rights and privileges of 
an American citizen; and as much entitled to protection as 
the gentleman from Virginia,. or any other gentleman. He 
had ‘before said that he knew nothing of Whituey person- 
ally; and what he knew of him from reputation was rather 
calculated to make an unfavorable than a favorable im- 
pression on his mind in relation to that individual ; becauso 
he. was- charged with being in Jeague with the banks in 
Mississippi, which banks, and those that sustained them, 
were his (Mr. G's) political enemics—the enemies of the 
people, and sustained by the party to which the gentleman 
from Virginia belonged. Yet, notwithstanding these banks 
were owned and controlled by the whigs, thoy were de- 
nominated here the pet banks ¢ of the Government.” 

He repeated bere that those banks in Mississippi were op- 
posed to the administration, and opposed to the election of 
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himself and his colleague [Mr. Cuatnorwe.] This House 
was to be looked upon, according to the doctrine of the 
gentleman from Virginia, as enacting disgrace, because it 
has sustained an American citizen in a stand he had taken 
in not appearing before a committee whose chairman had 
made violent charges against him. It was easy to make 
charges but it was difficult to prove them. The gentle- 
man from Virginia no doubt believed all the charges he 
had made against this individual, but he denied that he 
had proved them. He knew Whitney as the agent of one 
of the banks alluded to, but further than this he knew him 
not, nor did he care what his character or conduct had 
been; he viewed him only as an American citizen, and as 
such, he had rights secured by the constitution that those 
in power had no right to take from him. He considered 
it a duty to protect every individual until the charges 
brought against him be proved. Surely he did not look 
upon this as bowing at the footstool of power to protect this 
individual under the circumstances of the case. If it was 
so, however, he was ready to take his share of the respon- 
sibility. He cared not what charges gentlemen might 
niake against him; he came there the representative of an 
independent and of a magnanimous people, who were not 
to be deterred from the support of an administration which 
they believed acted in accordance with the republican prin- 
ciples contained in the constitution, by the denunciations 
of any set of men, or any party. He had not changed his 
mind since he came to this House. He had not seen the 
corruptions of which the gentleman from Virginia had 
spoken. And he had not changed his political opinions 
since he came here. He had not discovered those corrup- 
tions, and until he did discover them, he saw no reason for 
changing his political opinions. When he had the evi- 
dence of them presented to him, then it would be time 
enough to change the opinions he entertained when he 
entered this House. When that occurred, he could re- 
turn and tell his constituents the cause of his change, and 
if they went with him be it so; but until he made this dis- 
covery, he should continue to support the party he had 
heretofore supported. 

The gentleman from Virginia tells us that he has dis- 
covered that the new States were at the bidding of the 
President. Now he (Mr. G.) represented one of those new 


States, and he would take the liberty of informing that | 


gentleman that it was neither at the bidding of the Presi- 
dent nor of the monarch of bank rags. Although they 
sustained the late President and his administration, they 
did so because they looked upon the administration as act- 
ing in accordance with republican principles. This was 
the reason they sustained that administration, and not be- 
cause they were bought up. If they could be bought up, 
they would be bought up by the banks. It was the banks 
that bought up men, and not the administration. Wher- 
ever you find the influence of banks existing to any ex- 
tent, there you will find the aristocracy of wealth opposed 
to the democracy of numbers; and wherever you find gen- 
tlemen who have worshipped the golden calf, you will find 
that they have abandoned the good old republican dectrincs, 
and cry out loud and long against the party in power, and 
those who sustain it. The only persons in the State he 
represented who were violently opposed to the administra- 
tion, were those who, like the gentleman from Virginia, 
claim to possess all the talent, all the decency, and all the 
worth of the country. 

The gentleman from Virginia further charges the demo- 
cratic party with being sustained by a corrupt press. Now, 
if the press had become corrupt, it had become universally 
corrupt; and if the press in favor of the administration was 
corrupted by the administration, the press of the opposition 


was corrupted in the same ratio by the opposition party,” 


who had the command of nearly all the wealth in the coun- 
try. A large majority of the presses of the country, so far 
Vou XIV.—49 


| replying. 


as his observation extended—and in the State of Mississip- 
pi two to one—were opposed to the administration, and 
this arose, in his opinion, from the fact that the wealth of 
the country was to be found in the ranks of the opposition. 
The press, then, with all its corruptions, is against us, if it 
is corrupt. He denied the charge, unconditionally, that 
the new States had been bought up by the administration, 
and it was an insult to the people of the new States to make 
this charge. If the gentleman from Virginia represented a 
constituency that would be bought up or bribed, he had 
nothing to say to it; but for himself and his colleague, [Mr. 
CLAIRORNE, | he claimed to represent an intelligent, inde- 
pendent people, who would not, and could not, be bought 
up either by the Government -or the banks, and who were 
not to be frightened by the cries of the gentleman and his 
party from the even tenor of their ways. 

Mr. LOOMIS, of New York, referring to the declara- 
tion of Mr. Wise that the administration party had got a 
stock pack as a conimittec for the investigation of abuses of 
the Government, said that he stood in a peculiar relation 
(that of successor) to one of the committee referred to, 
and he wished to say a few words on that part of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, and on the subject generally. 

The gentleman from Virginia, in giving the reasons why 
he wished the committee of investigation appointed by bal- 
lot, and not by the Chair, alluded to his own bitter expe- 
rience on the subject of stocked committees appointed by 
the Chair, and under the authority of this House, As 
evidence of this, he gave a narrative, on the first day on 
which he had spoken, of certain occurrences in the com- 
mittee room ; and on the second day he favored the House 
with a new version of the story ; and in which he indulged 
in remarks respecting individuals not now in the House, of 
such a cast that all must consider them as a direct attack. 
As to the individual against whum a great part of what the 
gentleman said was directed, and who was a representa~ 
tive from Rhode Island (Mr. Pearce] I have nothing to 
to say. The present representatives from that State stand 
in a different relation to the individual I refer to, from that 
in which I stand to the other gentleman who was the sub- 
ject of attack, (Mr. Many.] ‘They succeeded in opposing 
him; but I stand here as the personal and political friend of 
my predecessor. If the gentleman alluded to Mr. Mann 
as one of those who had heen rebuked by their constituents, 
I say he was mistaken. It is owing to Mr. Maxy’s own 
voluntary choice that he is not now on this floor. Both 
these individuals are now in private life, pursuing their own 
peaceful avocations in the bosom of their families. The 
gentleman from Virginia takes his distinguished stand upon 
this floor as a station from which to direct his attacks upon 
them. Every word he utters is listened to by this whole 
nation. As fast as his words drop, they are caught up by 
ready penmen, and are transmitted swifty from one end of 
the country to another. 

[Mr. Wisk here interposed, and said he would qualify 
the remark to which the gentleman from New York was 
He had said that four members of the majority 
on the committee of investigation were not now in this 
House. He was well aware that a gentleman from Indi- 


: ana [Mr. Hannecan] had since been appointed to an 


office by the President. Perhaps thé place of Mr. Mann 
had heen filled by the principle of rotation in office. But 
Mr. Parks, of Maine, was now a defunct Governor, [a 
laugh} and the member from Rhode Island, [Mr. Prance] 
had certainly received a signal rebuke in that State; and 
he was informed that the conduct of that individual on the 
committee had had some effect upon the election in which 
he was defeated.] ` 

If (said Mr. L.) the gentleman did not charge my pre- 
decessor as being one of those who bad been rebuked by 
the people, his explanation is so far satisfatory. But still 
(Mr. L. continued) the attack of the gentleman on a pri- 
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vate individual was, as he had said, promulgated and re- 
peated by a thousand papers all over the country, and 
whatever blame it contained they must suffer under it, as 
he had no means of being heard in reply ; and though he 
might have failed in obtaining a majority to place him 
again by the side of the gentleman from Virginia, that gen- 
tleman was not, on that account, the more justified in ma- 
king an attack upon him. From the account given by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Muuzenzene | of the 
circumstances attending the vote of thanks which was 
unanimonsly tendered to the gentleman, Mr. L. should 
have thought it would have been impossible for him, that 
nothing could have induced him to make such an attack 
as the House had witnessed. 

(Mr. Wise here again asked to explain. He had been 
understood, it seemed, by some gentlemen, as inculcating 
the idea that the member of the committee from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Campuexe] had really resisted the wish of the 
majority. Itwas due tothe gentleman from Pennsylvania 


to say, that when the report was presented, the majority ' 


of the committee did disapprove of it. ‘The member from 
Rhode Island did certainly; and he believed Mr. Mann did 
likewise, though of this he was not certain. They both 
disavowed the report. When the question was raised at 
the commencement, as to whether the report was amenda- 
ble, the minority did suppose the majority meant to insist 


on the report; but as the reading proceeded, the majority | 


expressed their disapprobation as strongly as the minority. 
His friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Muuzennene} had 
done so, (for he still called him his friend, and held him in 
high esteem.) Mr. W. knew of no conduct of the ma- 
jority that was objectionable, save on the part of Mr. Pearce 
and Mr. Mann. Mr. Prance was appointed to draw up 
the report, and he had entrusted the task to a scullion, who 
took him by surprise. Mr. Many, however, was colpable 
beyond that; for, if the testiinony of Mr. Prance was true, 
Mr, Many did furnish to Hallett the materials for the re- 
port; yet he denied knowing any thing that was in tho 
report until it was read, though, according to Mr. Prauce, 
he knew its contents well. } 

Mr. L. resumed. The gentleman has added nothing 
to what I knew before, save the last fact just stated by 
him. I did not impute to him a general charge against the 
committee, but only against certain individuals of it; and I 
did say it was most extraordinary that, after the good feel- 
ing in which, according to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Munuennena,] the committee’s meetings closed, 
the gentleman from Virginia should indulge in this attack 
on absent members of the committee. As such, they were 


mover of the conunittee was placed at its head, the other 
members of it were his equals; and if he had aught against 
them, then was the time to bring his charges, and not now, 
But let us examine tho nature of these charges. 

Hore Mr, CAMBRELENG reminded his colleague that 
tho hour allotted to resolutions had expired, and Mr. 
Loomis yielded the floor. 

Before goiug into committee, 

Mr. CUSHING inquired of Mr. Camurennye wheth- 
er it was his purpose to endeavor to closo the action of 
the committea on the present bill this afternoon 2 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replying in the affirmative— 

Mr. CUSHING further inquired whether it was the ex- 
pectation of that gentleman that the committee were to be 
choked off from the discussion 2 

The CHAIR interupted Mr. Camnnutexc (who was 
about replying) by reproving the use of such language ; it 
was wholly out of order. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Lonisiana, observed that the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means had informed 
the House that some financial arrangements had taken 
place since the passage of this bill in the Senate, which 


rendered it indispensable that something should be done 
very speedily. He asked if he might know what was the 
character of the arrangements alluded to, and by what au- 
thority they had been made? And whether they had been 
gone into merely from the fact that a bill had passed the 
Senate? 

The CHAIR said it was not in order to refer in the 
House to what had passed in: Committee of the Whole. 


FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 


On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House then 
went again into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Haynus, of Georgia, in the chair, ) and 
resumed the consideration of the bill to postpone the fourth 


‘instalment of deposite with the States. 


Mr. SMITH, who had moved for the rising of the 
committee yesterday, having taken the floor— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG would, with the permission of 
the gentleman from Maine, take that opportunity of ma- 
king a response to the gentleman from Louisiana. He ex- 


| pressed his gratification that the gentleman had propound- 


; ed the interrogatory, because it enabled Mr. ©. to explain 


H 


to the committee what he intended to have done last eve- 
ning, if he had not been stopped by the gentleman from 
Maine, (Mr. Sairu,] who had not, as he had since inform- 
ed him, understood his object. 

What Mr. C. intended to refer to was, that the passage 
of the bill through the Senate, extending the time of pay- 
ment of merchants’ bonds nine months, carrying the first 
payment to February next, and that from the merchants’ 
bonds not commencing to be paid till then, there was not 
only no demand at this time for Treasury warrants and 
drafts, but they had fallen four per cent. since the pas- 


| sage of that bill by an almost unanimous vote of the 


Senate. 
. ‘Phe bill extending the term for paying the balances due 
from the banks to four, six, and nine months, having also 
passed the Senate by, he believed, a unanimous vote, had 
had another effect on dralts on these corporations, which 
would render even that portion of these balances unavaila- 
ble to the Treasury, upon which calculations had been 
made to pay current expenses. As the credit commences 
from the day they refuse to pay them, they have every in- 
ducement not pay, and will refuse to do so in all cases 
where the bank desires to use the public money for four, 
six, and nine months. 

The consequence of these two measures having passed, 
the action of the merchants in purchasing these drafts, 


| and the action of the bauks in consequence of the passage 
his equals; for although, by courtesy of the Chair, the į 


of that bill, the ‘Treasury was actually deprived at once of 


all the funds now in bink throughout the United States, 
“and deprived of all its resources to meet the expenditures 
i of the present year. On this ground, he therefore, appealed 


to the committee to say how long this Government could 
be supported, depending, as it now did, on the trifling eash 
receipts for lands and revenue. 

Mr. C. added that he had been informed they had even 
been compelled to return thirty thousand dollars from the 
‘Treasury to the custom-house at New York to pay deben- 
tures and current expenses. Under these circumstances, 
he thought he might confidently appeal to gentlemen on 
all sides of the House for their concurrence in a more 
prompt-action upon the various bills before the House. 

Mr. SMITH now proceeded to address the committee. 
He said it was not his original intention to have participa- 
ted in the debate upon the bill now before the committee, 
but the course of remark which other gentlemen who had 
addressed the committee had indulged, induced him to de- 
sire to present to the committee a few remarks. He said 
he would not detain the committee to go largely into any 
topic involved by the debate. 

But I must premise my remarks, (said Mr. Smiru,) 
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with an expression of sincere regret that my honorable 
friend and colleague from Maine, (Mr. Farrier», ) who 
addressed the committee on yesterday, should have deem- 
ed it necessary, either to a justification of his own posi- 
tion, er the elucidation of his views upon the subject be- 
fore the committee, to go back to the motives or arguments 
that influenced the support or opposition made to the de- 
posite act of June, 1836. But my honorable friend thought 
proper to go thus far back, and to claim great credit, and 
perbapsI might say great glory, for himself and the little 
minority of forty, or forty-three, who voted against that 
act. Now, sir, L contributed the vote and influence of 
one humble member upon this floor in supporting and car- 
rying that act through this House, in the modified shape 
which was imparted to the bill that came from the Senate. 
And I can most sincerely declare for myself, and I think, 
in doing this, I accord also with the feelings of every other 
gentleman, in relation to himself, who voted in favor of 
that bill, that at no moment since its enactment have I seen 
the least reason for regretting the course I then pursued. 
And Tam also ready, for one, as the gentleman of Maine 
has thought it proper to go into an examination of the mat- 
ter, and to court it, to enter into an adjustment of the 
praise and censure that is attachable to the friends and the 
opponents of that measure, and to strike the balance-shect 
of glory up to the present time. 

To this end, let me inquire, sir, to whom are we in- 
debted, as a nation, for the fact, that we have not at this 
time upwards of thirty-seven millions of dollars in funds 
that are utterly unavailable to both the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the several States, in the different local banks 
of the country, instead of only some nine millions? The 
States have received three-fourths of the surplus moneys 
of the Federal Government, that was brought within the 
scope of the deposite act of June, 1836. The other 
fourth part is now in the hands of banks and corporations 
that are unable, at this time, to pay it back to the people. 
And I repeat the inquiry, to whom are we indebted for 
having only this fourth part of the people’s money thus 
locked up in private corporations, and wholly unavailable, 
instead of having thirty-seven millions of dollars in the 
same situation? Are we indebted, sir, for this to the lit- 
tle minority of forty to whom the gentleman alluded, and 
of whom he boasted ? If their policy could have prevailed, 
the people of the several States would not only have had 
nine millions, but more than thirty-seven millions of their 
money in the hands of these local banking corporations, 
unavailable and unproductive of interest, in any event, be- 
yond a very small amount. Sir, this is the story which 
history now tells us relative to the wisdom and good eflect 
of the deposite act of 1836; and this result verifies the 
truth of the position upon which I supported that act on 
its passage, 

But my henorable friend said, by way of further re- 
proach upon that act, and by way of eulogizing the minor- 
ity opposed to it, that the act had created quarrels among 
the people—arrayed the rich against the puor, and the poor 
against the rich. Well, be itso. And who is accounta- 
ble for this consequence? This is the work of the people, 
and not of the representative. I, sir, have not learnt yet 
that it is within the province of the representative to ques- 
tion the proceedings of the people, or to hold them respon- 
sible to himsef for praise or censure. On the contrary, I 
have ever acted upon the principle, that it was the province 
of the people to supervise and question at pleasure the do- 
ings of the representative. And to me the argument of 
my honorable friend on this point seems to prove, if it 
proves any thing, that the people themselves are not capa- 
ble of managing their own money, and are not to be en- 
trusted with the keeping or the disposition of it. This is 
an.argument to which I bow no assent. I have not yet ac- 
ceded to its correctness in practice or theory. Nor dol see 


in it any thing that induces me to regret that. the deposite 
act of 1836 has succeeded in returning to the people three- 
quarters of the surplus money beyond the wants of the 
Government that had been cellected of them. I only re- 
gret that the remaining quarter is not equally secure to 
them. 

But, sir, I will now come to the provisions of the bill 
immediately before the committee. I am satisfied of the 
propriety and expediency of postponing the payment of the 
fourth instalment of deposites with the States. I am satis- 
fied that the Treasury is not in a condition to pay it at 
this time. But, sir, I dislike the provision of the bill sent 
to us for this purpose by the Senate. Tt reads as follows : 

«<The same is hereby postponed till further provision 
by law: Provided, That the three first instalments under 
the said act shall remain on deposite with the States until 
otherwise directed by Congress.” 

My objection to this proviso, which varies the bill from 
that reported by the Committee of Ways and Means on 
the part of this House, is that, under cover of a postpone- 
ment, it converts the deposite act of June, 1836, into an 
act of distribution of the public revenues among the States. 
It requires the enactment of a law to restore the money to 
the Treasury. This divests the money of every principle 
of a deposite. I believe now, as I ever have believed, that 
Congress has no constitutional power to pass such a dis- 
tribution act. Without this proviso of the Senate’s bill, 
I would cheerfully accede to the amendment of the honora- 
Lle gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Prexens, ] which 
proposes to postpone the payment of the fourth instalment 
to a day certain, instead of to an indefinite period, as pro- 
posed by the Committee of Ways and Means. I accord 
with the sentiment expressed the other day by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bippxx,] that the intention 
of a law should be clearly expressed on the face of it. And 
as I am induced to think that the effect of the bill of the 
Committee of Ways and Means will be an actual repeal of 
the fourth instalment of deposites with the States, under 
cover of a postponement, I should much prefer to see the 
bill assume the shape of a positive repeal. I cannot say 
that this is the purpose of the Committee of Ways and 
Means; they can best tell that; but considering the condi- 
tion of the Treasury, and the inability of the deposite 
banks to refund the deposites they have, ] should prefer an 
open and direct proposition to repeal the fourth instalment 
of deposites with the States, to a postponement ** until fur- 
ther provision by law,” which appears to me to mean, in 
fact, a repeal under cover of a postponement. .But, sir, as 
the proposition cannot assume that open shape now, I 
shall (said Mr. Sxw1rn) vote for the postponement ; prefer-. 
ring, however, a postponement to a definite time, as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from South Carolina. But, sir, I 
am against the distribution principle incorporated into the 
bill sent to us by the Senate ; and while that feature of the 
bill shall be retained, I shall feel bound to vote against it, 
let who will support it. It is contrary to the original de- 
sign of the deposite act. It engrafts an odious principle 
upon it, without any existing occasion for such a change 
of the deposite act. 

Having said thus much as to the particular proposition 
of the bill, I will invite the attention of the House to a re- 
view of some of the positions which have been taken by 
gentlemen who are opposed to both a repeal and postpone- 
ment of this fourth instalment. I find, sir, that these gen- 
tlemen form two classes. First, a class who insist upon it 
that they do not understand the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and, therefore, are unable to perceive the 
necessity of postponing this instalment. And, secondly, 
a class who go for a payment of this money to the States 
at any rate. This latter class is again divisible into two 
classes—those who claim the instalment as a matter of 
solemn contract between the Federal Government and the 
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States, and those who claim it upon the principle of dis- 
tribution of the public moneys among the States. 

Now, sir, to those gentlemen who insist vpon it that the 
report of the Sécretary of the Treasury is not intelligible, 
and that they cannot comprehend it, I have very little to 
say. It would be presumption in me to undertake to en- 
lighten or persuade them, and more especially after the lu- 
cid expositions that have been made of that document by 
several gentlemen who have preceded me, and particularly 
by my honorable friend from Virginia, (Mr. Joxzs.] Gen- 
tlemen who cannot or will not understand the condition of 
the Treasury after these several efforts to enlighten them, 
must be regarded, by myself at least, as in a hopeless case 
in regard to this particular matter. 

But, sir, for the consideration of those who belong to 
the second class of opponents to this measure, and particu- 
larly to that subdivision who claim this money as a mat- 
ter of contract, I have an illustration to present; and if it 
be at all fallacious, I will consider it a favor in any gentle- 


man on the other side, who may follow me, to exposc its | 


fallacy. The gentleman from New Hampshire, who ad- 
dressed the committee on yesterday, (Mr. Cusnuman,] 
very nearly expressed the illustration I wish to offer the 
committee, but omitted it in part; is it this: Suppose, 
Mr. Chairman, that you should now inform me that you 
afe-in possession of one hundred thousand dollars, as you 
believe, and that after ascertaining what you will be in 
need of using for your own-purposes, you will loan to or 
deposite with me the surplus, Iin turn agree to receive 
it according to your proposition, and, according to appoint- 
ment, we meet at your house and count over the moncy, 
and find it to be, as we believe, precisely one hundred 
thousand dollars. We next proceed to ascertain the amount 
which you need to retain for your own purposes, and find, 
that to be, precisely filty thousand dollars, and that, con- 
sequently, you have a surplus of a like sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. On this supposed condition of your tinances, 
and according to your proposition of lending to or deposi- 
ting with me your surplus funds, to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock is the time agreed upon between us for me to call 
again at your house to receive this loan or deposite. Well, 
sir, at the appointed time on the morrow I call on you; 
we proceed to count out the money, the same parcel which 
we had previously counted, and find that we had in fact 
made a wide mistako in our count of yesterday. We find 
Upon a new count that, instead of one hundred thousand 
dollars, you have bat fifty thousand, and that sum you are 
admitted to be in absolute need of using, according to the 
understanding of both of us on yesterday. Now, mark ye, 
there is no blame attaching to either party for the error of 
yesterday. You verily believed then that you had a sur- 
plus, and when I agreed to receive your money, I under- 
stood it to bo a surplus beyond your necessities stated at 
the time, But it turns ont that you have no surplus, and 
consequently cannot either loan to or deposite with me the 
amount I had made up my mind to accept, and that which 
you in good faith proposed for me to have. Neither of us 
is culpable for the mistake in the count, or both of us are 
equally culpable; no fraud or concealment is imputed to 
either, Now, sir, under such circumstances, could I, with 
the faco of an honest man, claim of you the loan of the 
fifty thousand dollars thus promised me and thus expected 
by me? Would any legal or moral obligation rest upon 
you to loan me that sum under your promise? Would I 
have any description of claim upon you for it? Most as- 
suredly every mind must answer in the negative. Suppose 
instead of our having made the mistake in the count, the 
whole of your surplus money had been stolen from you, or 
had been destroyed by flood, or calamity of any kInd, after 
the count and prior to the time appointed for my reception 
of it, even then I could not, upon any principle of law or 
morality, claim of you to make the intended loan or depos- 


ite. It was only on the supposition of your having a sur- 
plus that you made the offer. It was only upon this same 
supposition that I accepted your offer.. And on the instant 
that we discover the supposition on which we have both 
proceeded to be a false or groundless one, or that it has 
failed without the actual fault of either party, both are 
alike freed from all obligation upon the subject of it. 

Sir, this is the precise state of the case between the 
Federal Government and the States. When the deposite 
act of June, 1836, was passed, the four instalments were 
promised to the States by the Federal Government in good 
faith, not upon the supposition that a surplus in the Treas- 
ury not only did exist, but would continue to exist, equal 
to their payment. When the several States accepted the 
terms and offers of that act, they did so in good faith, but 
also upon the same supposition that such a surplus did and 
would continue to exist in the Treasury of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Bat, sir, that supposition has failed both parties. 
It was founded in a mistake, in a misapprehension of the 
future condition of the Government. No one is censurable 
for it, but the mistake is now proved to have been made, 
What claim, then, legal or moral, in equity or in conscience, 
has any State upon the Federal Government for this fourth 
instalment? None, sir—none at all. 

One great mistake, Mr. Chairman, as I conceive, that 
has characterized the arguments of all those gentlemen who 
have claimed these deposites as a matter of contract, is, in 
not keeping in view the fact that each party, if two parties 
can be said to exist in this matter, was conusant to the 
original motive and purpose of the other party, and there- 
fore neither has a right to claim any thing of the other in- 
consistent with their original motive and purpose. It should 
be recollected that the lending or depositing party consisted 
of the people of the United States, and that the receiving 
or borrowing party also consisted of identically the same 
people. Hence, there is no room left for dispute as to the 
purpose or understanding which lay at the foundation of 
the deposite act of June, 1836. Each knew and under- 
stood that the offer on the one side, and the acceptancy on 
the other, related only to a surplus of money, supposed to 
be in the Treasury of the United States. It was in this 
supposition that the contract, if contract we must call it, 
was made by each party. Now, when itis discovered that 
this supposition fails, the contract on both sides alike fails. 
The proceeding is then discovered to have been founded, 
on both sides, in a groundless supposition, to which the 
one was as much a party as the other, and for which one 
is as much accountable asthe other. Most certainly it is as 
great a disappointment on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in not having the requisite and supposed surplus to 
deposite, as it is to the States in not receiving it; and the 
error of the States, in disposing of such surplus in any 
way, before having received it, is as great as that of the 
Federal Goverment in making the offer of it before it was 
certain that it would have it to spare conveniently, as a 
surplus. For my own part, sir, I cannot conceive that the 
claim now set up in behalf of the States, on the principle 
of contract, has any validity in it either legal or moral. 
The moral arguments I have listened to, offered in support 
of such a view of it, although lucid and ingenious, and I 
have no doubt sincere, wholly fail to convince me that the 
view I have taken of this matter is erroneous or unsound. 
Mine, too, may fail, in like manner, of its purpose upon 
other minds. 

It bas been also contended that the faith of the Govern- 
ment is plighted, because an expectation of the money has 
been created among the States, under the law of Congress; 
and that to withhold it would be a breach of that faith, Now, 
I will ask gentlemen who use this argument, how it is re- 
concilable with the proposition made by the honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Berr,] or acquiesced in 
by him, if coming from another quarter, to repeal and with- 
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hold from five to fifteen millions of dollars, appropriated by 
law, to build harbors, light-houses, breakwaters, and roads ? 
Would not such a repeal of appropriations be equally a 
breach of the plighted faith of the nation, that such moneys 
were to he expended for such works? Sir, I see no dis- 
tinction in the principle of the two measures, and in neither 
do I see any thing that resembles a violation of the public 
faith. 

Sir, those who oppose this postponement or repeal of the 
fourth instalment, regardless of the necessitous condition 
of the Treasury, and on the principle of distribution, per- 
vert the purpose of the deposite act; and I confess I was 
not a little surprised when I heard the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bippzr,] and afterwards the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Loomis,] oppose it on the ground 
that it would deprive their respective States of a certain 
amount of dollars and cents! Pennsylvania, says the for- 
mer gentleman, will be compelled to abandon a million of 
dollars if this bill should pass. Ohio, says the latter gen- 
tleman, will lose seven hundred thousand dollars, if this bill 
becomes a law, Why, sir, to me it appears wholly un- 
worthy of the people of these two great States, to allow 
the mere consideration of benefit or loss in dollars and cents 
to enter into either their support or opposition of this bill. 
T have heard it remarked upon this floor, in other days, that 
no people like those of the Northern and Eastern States 
were governed by entirely sordid considerations in matters 
of legislation; that ‘*no people can see a dollar so far as 
they can.” But, sir, when it is gravely announced upon 
this floor, that the constituents of the honorable gentlemen 
to whom I have alluded, are disposed to graduate their op- 
position to this bill by the number of dollars and cents it 
may withhold from them, I think the time has arrived when 
the imputation of sordidness, so often cast upon the people 
of the Northern States, should be withdrawn, and applied 
to other quarters of the Union. 

[Mr. Loomis, of Ohio, asked leave to explain. He said 
the gentleman from Maine misunderstood him in supposing 
that he [Mr. Loomis] made the loss of the fourth instal- 
ment to Ohio, proposed by the bill, his only reason or 
ground of opposition to the bill; that was only one ground 
of opposition to it, ] 

Mr. Surv proceeded. T understand the position of the 
honorable gentlenian from Ohio, and mean not to misrepre- 
sent him. 
honorable gentleman was his only ground of opposition. 
But, sir, it is one of his positions, urged by him upon the 
consideration of the committee, and consequently one 
which he must have regarded as worthy of the approba- 
tion of his constituents. I maintain, in reply, that it is a 
consideration wholly unworthy the approbation of the peo- 
ple of his great State, and one that is unworthy of in- 
fluencing the legislation of this House upon this subject. 

But, sir, if I could believe the honorable gentleman’s 
constituents were capable of heing moved by sordid consider- 
ations in this matter—if I believed that their support or 
Opposition to this bill is, through their representatives upon 
this floor, to turn upon the amount of dollars and cents 
that their State is to win or lose the keeping and use of, 
I then, sir, might claim their support of this measure upon 
information that is communicated in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury now before us. And I call the at- 
tention of the honorable gentleman to the fact. In the 
table appended to the Secretary’s report, showing the con- 
dition of the public money, I find that there is still on de- 
posite in the banks of Ohio the sum of eight hundred and 
eighty thousand eight hundred and eighty-six dollars. 
The fourth instalment of deposites to the State of Ohio 
amounts to only $669,086—thus leaving an excess of de- 
posites at this time in that State of $211,800—besides 
$277,050 more not yet paid on drafts already drawn upon 
ihe different banks of Ohio, and unpaid. Now, sir, if 


T have not indicated that this argument of the | 


Ohio is to be influenced by the consideration of pecuniary 
benefit in this matter, is it not obvious that her people 
have already more money from the public Treasury on de- 
posite under the existing state of things than her share, 
and, by postponing the payment of the fourth instalment, 
she will be likely to keep it, for some time to come at least ? 

(Mr. Loomis here remarked that the people of Ohio 
were not reaping the benefits of these deposites, but they 
were only in the keeping of the banks of that State, which 
were the property of only a small portion of the people of 
Ohio.] 

True it is, said Mr. Sairu, the deposites to which I have 
alluded are nominally with the banks of Ohio. But, sir, 
the honorable gentleman well knows, as does every other 
person, that those banks are not prepared to repay that 
money to the Government, because they have Joaned the 
money to the people. And although in terms it is correct 
to say that the whole people have not the money as now 
on deposite, nevertheless, it is true that the whole people 
are deriving a benefit from its being within the State. 
Funds held by your banks are funds used by the people. 
And hence, I say, the facts of this case show that if Ohio 
is sordid, (an imputation which finds no placein my argu- 
ment,) and is seeking only a pecuniary benefit, she has 
much at stake in availing herself of the credit which the 
Treasury must inevitably accord to the deposite banks 
within the State of Ohio, and under a postponement of the 
fourth instalment. They are holding more than twenty- 
five per cent. beyond the remaining quota of that State. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Brrees} has 
contended, that if the instalments are not paid to many of 
the States, the omission will create great embarrassment 
among the people of those States, as they have entered 
into engagements upon the faith of these instalments. 
Well, sir, if this argument of local embarrassment is to 
prevail over the votes of some States, it ought to influence 
in an opposite direction the votes of other States, where 
the embarrassment of the people will be aggravated by a 
payment of the instalments. I find by the table in the re- 
port of the Treasury Department already alluded to by me, 
that not only the State of Ohio, but several other South- 
western and Western States have much larger sums of the 
public deposites than their quota of instalments. Alabama 
has an excess of nearly $600,000, and three times her 
quota. Louisiana has an excess of more than one million 
of dollars beyond her quota. Mississippi and Indiana have 
also each very large excesses. And is not the embarrass- 
ment that must inevitably be created in those States by an 
immediate exaction of this surplus from the banks of those 
States by the Secretary of the Treasury, to be taken into 
the account in offset to the alleged embarrassments that 
will ensuc in other States from the omission of the Gov- 
ernment to pay the instalments? Sir, the matter is quite 
as long as it is broad. Embarrassment grows out of it at 
all events. And since this embarrassment to the people 
cannot now be remedied on all sides, our first purpose is to 
disembarrass the public Treasury in the best possible man- 
ner. As for the State I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent here, if mere pecuniary or sordid considerations were 
to influence its vote here, it would be adverse to the post- 
ponement of this fourth instalment. Because, sir, while 
her quota would be upwards of three hundred and eighteen 
thousand dollars, she has less than forty-three thousand 
dollars of it on deposite in the State. The difference, there- 
fore. must be brought from other’quarters of the Union to 
the State, to add to the available capital of the State. But, 
sir, we are uninfluenced by this consideration, as much as 
we need money there. We look to the necessitous condi- 
tion of the national ‘Treasury, and in gocd faith are willing 
to join in its relief. ; 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Brp. 
DLE, ] In his ingenious, and, to all sides, very interesting 
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argument, exhibited in contrast the promises of the late 
administration and of its friends relative to the efficiency 
of the local banks to serve as depositories and fiscal agents 
of the Government, with their present crippled and embar- 
rassed condition ; and he connected the embarrassments of 
‘these institutions with the present proposed measure, by 
way of attaching odium to it as an administration mea- 
sure.: He-also improved the opportunity of eulogizing, in 
contrast with the local banks, the Bank of the United 
States. Now, sir, it is admitted, on all hands, I believe—it 
is, so fur as I know—that the deposite banks have some- 
what disappointed the expectations of the administration. 
No administration could calculate on the present state of 
things, or the present condition of those banks. But Isay 
this not to censure those banks, for Iam not of opinion 
that they have, in general, dealt in any had faith with the 
Government, But, sir, I advert to the remarks of the ho- 
norable gentleman to say that, if he could have demon- 
strated that, while the expectations of the administration 
and the assurances of its friends relative to the efficiency 
and soundness of the local deposites have failed, er been 
disappointed, the Bank of the United States has not, in 
like manner, failed the promises and expectations of its 
friends and advocates also, there would have been some- 
thing in the contrast which the honorable gentleman has 
exhibited entitled to weight. But, sir, has the much-beast- 
ed Bank of the United States stood in its strength, and 
fulfilled its obligations, unlike and distinguished from the 
mass of local and deposite banks throughout the country ? 
No, sir; it has failed, as the latter have, and stunk beneath 
the accumulated embarrassments of the mercantile and 
trading world; and while its friends ask that it be not re- 
garded with censure for it, they assuredly ought to accord 
the same charitable judgment towards the friends of the 
local institutions ; and while its friends assert that the pro- 
mises of the national administration relative to local banks 
have failed, they should be willing to admit, also, that the 
promises of themselves relative to their favorite institution 
have failed in like manner. Thus the account stands 
square again between the parties. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Brvnux] further 
says, there is no occasion for legislation on this matter; if 
the Secretary of the Treasury should not have the money 
to pay to the States on the first of October, he can say so 
to the States; if he shall have it, let the deposite act be ful- 
Aled. Sir, this recommendation of the honorable gentle- 
man does not accord with that frankness for which he has 
contended, and to which [have given my assent, in reh- 
tion to the provisions of this act. He has said we ought 
to express clearly in our act what we mean. I say so also. 
If T meant to repeal this fourth instalment, T would say so. 
IfI meant. only to postpone its payment, I would say so. 
And if I meant to have the Secretary either pay over or not 
pay over this instalment to the States, I would say so. T 
would not leave the Secretary without any positive direc- 
tions on the subject. He has told us that the present con- 
dition of the Treasury will not admit his paying it. Now, 
if we mean he shall pay it, nevertheless, Jet us say so, and 
give him the means, Justead of ordering ten millions of 
Treasury drafts, let us order for his use twenty millions, 
and enable him to pay the instalment of deposite to the 
States. If we don’t mean this, let us tell him so, and either 
repeal or postpone the payment. Tt would be unjust to the 
Secretary, on the information he has given us, to refuse le- 
gislation on this subject one way or the other. We would 
be unjust to the States todo so. If the payment be not 
postponed or repealed, the States will expect the payment 
in good faith, We must uot and ought not to leave this 
subject to uncertainty, and it would be the height of in- 
justice to all concerned for this House to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I have but a few remarks to add, and 
these relate to a topic which has not seemed to me to have 


any special connexion with the subject now under debate. 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Binptz, ] and 
also the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Loomts,] have intro- 
duced it, and brought it to bear upon this measure, as an 
administration measure, and, as such, to prejudice the 
measure in the public mind. These honorable gentlemen 
have alluded to the recent election in Maine as an expres- 
sion of the publie voice of that State upon the measures 
and policy of the present national administration. The 
voice of the people, from both the West and the East, say 
they, is coming up to us in condemnation of the adminis- 
tration. Sir, I profess not to know what the voice of the 
people of the West is relative to this administration. 
The gentleman from Ohio, I dare say, may in sincerity 
think he knows it; and to his superior means of informa- 
tion on this point, I bow with all respect. But the honor- 
able gentleman must allow me to understand quite as 
well as himself, to say the least, what the voice of the peo- 
ple of the East is relative to the administration, and par- 
ticularly the voice of Maine. I can assure that honorable 
gentleman, and every other person desirous of .knowing 
the truth of this matter, that the result of the recent elec- 
tions in Maine is not an expression of the sense of the 
people of that State relative to either the present or late 
administration: it is a result that has been shaped by local 
and personal considerations alone. It is the result of divi- 
sions existing in the ranks of the administration party 
there. And whether the intelligence we now have rela- 
tive to the result of the elections in that State be authentic 
or otherwise, it does not embody the sentiment of that 
people in relation to the national administration. I think 
I have not a colleague upon this floor who will gainsay 
this statement. On the contrary, sir, I can assure every 
gentleman—and F do not this for effect, and only because 
the subject has been introduced here under a most errone- 
ous, though probably most sincere, impression—that at no 
period have the people of Maine been more decidedly with 
the national administration for the past six or eight years 
than they were at the period of the recent election, And 
I do most advisedly admonish gentlemen who are opposed 
to the principles that the people of Maine have for several 
years sustained, not to include, in counting up their jewels, 
the people of that State, if they would not be deceived 
themselves, nor deceive othors. 
Norn. 
. Wasuineton, Oct. 6, 1837. 

Messrs. Gaus & Seaton: In the speech of Mr. Sava, of Maine, 
published in the Intelligencer of this morning, several explanations 
Mnputed to me are inaccurately reported, 

fia the first explanation, I stated explicitly, that [had in my remarks 
of the Hst of September, claimed that the fourth instalment. was 
justly due lo Ohio. That explanation, connected with what Thad 
said in relation to the application of the proceeds of the surplus reve- 
nue by Ohio to the purposes of education, I regarded as sufficient to 


rescue myself and my constituents fran all imputations of sordid 
MILI VES. 

In the second explanation imputed to me, my language was, T be- 
lieve, precisely this: the *“ gentleman is probably not aware that my 
constituents have no interest in those deposite banks,” and not the 
langnage imputed to me. The sole object of this note, which I desire 
you to publish im the next paper, is to repel, on the part of my con- 
stituents and myself, the imputed influence of motives which had no 
existence, and which are not justly chargeable to the claim of right 
and justice which Turged on behaifof my constituents, and the State 
which I have the honor to represent in part. 

Respectfully, yours, 


A. W. LOOMIS. 
Mr. THOMPSON, addressed the House as follows: 
Mr. Speaker: I shall vote for the amendment of my col- 

league, as it makes the bill more acceptable; but I shall 

vote against the bill, even if thus amended. Time and 
reflection have only served to confirm iny first impressions 
of the wisdom and policy of the law depositing with the 

States the surplus in the Treasury. The chief recommen- 

dation of that law, to me, was not the money which it gave 

to the States—that was a small matter; but it was that a 

fund was provided to meet the future exigencies of the Gov- 

ernment—a fund which was to be raised by each particular 
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State in its own way, with a just regard to the different in- 
terests of each State which could best bear taxation, and not 
by the majority interests of the General Government, alike 
ignorant and reckless, as past experience has proven it to be, 
of the interest and circumstances of the respective States. 
If there were now a deficiency of resources, I should feel 
constrained, by the principles upon which I supported that 
bill, by plighted faith, and the peculiar interests of those I 
represent, not only to give back this fourth instalment, but 
all that we have received. No such case exists. I have 


examined the statement of the resources of the Government į 


presented by the gentleman from Tennessce, [Mr. BELL, ] 
and have made the calculation in various forms; and, sir, 
Tam satisfied that he has demonstrated (for it is a matter 
of figures) that there is no deficiency of funds. Charging 
the Government with all the demands upon it, including the 
fund of $37,000,000 set apart to be distributed among the 
States, the unexpended appropriations of last year and the 


appropriations of this year, and you have an aggregate of | 


$85,000,000. Of this sum the Secretary informs you that 
$15,000,000 cannot be expended during the year, reducing 
the amount to $70,000,000. The payments made, and the 
admitted resources of the Treasury, amount to $64,000,000 ; 
to which add $5, 000,000 in the hands of disbursing officers, 
and you have $69,000,000. ` In this estimate, the accruing 
revenue of the last half of the present year is taken, on the 
stateinent of the Secretary of the Treasury, at $7,000,000; 
whereas it has been proven to my entire satisfaction that it 
will exceed $9,000,000. So that, instead of a deficiency, 
there will be a surplus, even if you do not withhold from 
the States this fourth instalment. I am unable to perceive 
why money in the hands of dishuring officers of the Gov- 
ernment is not as much the money of the Government as 
if it were in the Treasury. It is only one step nearer being 
paid out—that is all. ‘I'he Government can order these 
officers to pay it back into the Treasury, only to be paid 
again to the disbursing officers. If, then, sir, you with- 
hold this fourth instalment, you leave in the hands of the 
Government $9,000,000 ; to which add the $12,000,000 of 
Treasury notes, and you have a surplus of $21,000,000— 
not to meet the wants of the Government, but to be depos- 
ited in your sub-treasuries. I have another and an insu- 
perable objection to this bill. The States will receive the 
fund in the bills of the State banks. The General Govern- 
ment will not, and cannot, receive it but in specie. ‘The 
officers of the Government will be constrained by law to 
demand it in specie. They will be constrained by that 
which, with thom, is stronger than laws or constitutions— 
by party obligations and an irresistible necessity to play out 
the desperate game they have commenced. I will not arm 
them with this terrible power over the deposite banks in 
their mad and ferocious experiment of a metallic currency. 
I would sooner see the whole amount of the fund sunk in 
the ocean, than the wide-wasting ruin which a demand on 
these banks for $12,000,000 in specie would produce. At 
the very moment that you are asked to adopt a measure 
which must lead to this pressure on the deposite banks and 
their debtors, it is recommended further to indulge the mer- 
chants on their bonds. Why this discrimination? If you 
press the deposite banks, isnot a corresponding pressure 
upon their debtors inevitable? Why, I ask, are they to be 
pressed, when the merchants are to be indulged on their 
bonds? I would at this time press neither. < These con- 
siderations bring up at once the sub-Treasury scheme and 
the matallic currency. They are all cognate branches of 
the same system of measures, and one of them cannot be 
properly considered disconnected with the others. 

As to this new expedient of sub-treasuries, I am opposed 
to it in any and every form in which it can be presented. 
This new expedient! yes, sir, the old word experiment is 
somewhat odious; I have not heard it from the mouth of 
an administration man for some months. No, sir, it is an 


E — — 


ugly word: I fear that if the present regime is to continue, 
one half of the words of our language will become equally 
odious. Į like this new word better. Itis singularly ap- 
propriate. It is one evidence of a better state of things— 
that the Jack Cade banner, which has been for eight long 
years floating over us, with the motto ‘hang all the school 
masters,” has been lowered. ‘he meaning of this word 
$‘ expedient” is ‘€ means employed in an exigency.” If our 
whole language had been searched, a word more singularly 
significant could not have been found. But I cannot con- 
sent, by this dangerous expedient, to relieve our rulers from 
an exigency into which they have been led by confident 
folly and reckless ignorance. I have been too long denoun- 
cing this scheme of sub-treasuries as a tremendous engine - 
of power and corruption to support it now, although it may 
be called by another name. By giving to a coiled anaconda 
a harmless naine, I will not be induced to lay my head upon 
it. It is said that this is not a sub-Treasury system. In- 
deed! will some gentleman inform me what has heretofore 
been understood by a sub-Treasury system? Will he givo 
some definition of such a system which does not describe 
that which is proposed to us? It is the very system which 
was first suggested by a very worthy gentleman with a very 
savage name (Mr. Gouge,) with the exception that it does 
not specially direct the sliding shelves and hydrostatic bal- 
ances. In every important particular, in every point of 
political danger, in surrendering to the President the un- 
limited control of the public purse, it is the precise system 
which, a few short months since, was so generally and 
justly denounced. Ft is, sir, a sub-Treasury system; I go 
farther—it is not only the embryo, it is the living form and 
shape and substance of a Government bank, and that in its 
most dangerous form. Sir, it is one of the most melan- 
choly signs of the times. The sword of the Government 
was absolutely surrendered to the late President. The 
present incumbent not being exactly the man to wield the 
sword of Achilles, as if in the very wantonness of a sur- 
render of every guaranty of public liberty, it is now pro- 
posed to surrender to him an instrument more compatible, 
but not less powerful—the purse of the country. Is any 
patriot willing, on the eve of a warmly contested election, 
(in the city of New York for example, ) upon which the 
destiny of the republic may depend, to trust five millions 
of the public money, with the power and the temptation to 
use it, in the hands of one man—and that one man the 
appointee of the President, whose very bread may depend 
upon the result of that election, as it may turn in favor or 
against the administration? Suppose a wicked and am- 
bitious man filling the Presidential chair, (and these are 
things to be looked to and guarded against, for confidence 
is not a republican virtue, ) will he not place at the head of 
these treasuries his own corrupt minions and parasites? 
Are you willing to place in his hands twenty millions, to 
corrupt your people and perpetuate his power? I said, sir, 
that it was in fact a bank. I care not by what name you 
may designate it. It is admitted to have that character as 
a place of deposite. Will the system not also necessarily 
involve the business of discount and exchange? How are 
your funds to be transferred from places where they are 
redundant to places where there are none? By hauling 
money from New York—say to Pittsburg? No, sir, but 
by drafts or bills. These bills will be bought at a pre- 
mium when above par; at less, when below par. What 
power of speculation and fraud do you not thus place in 
the hands of your agents? How many losses shall we not 
suffer from bills thus purchased and not paid? Who is to 
lose in such cases, the Government or the agent? We 
shall have hundreds of applications to release our agents 
from such liabilities, of the same character as the famous 
Purviance claim. But it may be said that transfers will 
be made by drawing drafts on those places where the funds 
most accumulate. Does not every one see, by whatever 
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name you may call it, that this will make of the agency in 
New York a great central power, around which the whole 
system must revolve, dependent upon it for light, heat, and 
motion? Then as to issue.. Is it not proposed that the 
drafts of these agencies, and the Treasury notes about to 
be issued, shall be the currency? It will then be a bank 
of issue, deposite, and discount, and in its worse form, 
with greater insecurity, greater power and temptation to 
speculation and dishonesty, and greater facility of using 
the Government funds for corrupt electioneeting purposes, 
than with a bank at Washington, with branches distribu- 
ted all over the country ; as the security against all these 
is greater with an institution with twelve men to manage 
it than with one. 

Why, sir, shall we be driven into this dangerous and 
untried expedient, when, to say nothing of other plans, 
that of special deposites with the banks is better in every 
possible point. of view? In Spain, where a system of sub- 
treasuries exists, it is estimated that not more than one- 
fourth of the revenue received ever finds its way into the 
public Treasury. In France not more than half. The 
banks will be more cheap depositories all will admit; more 
secure, as the responsibility of the banks will he greater 
than that which can be secured from a private individual. 
The facilities of transfers of the public funds will be great- 
er, and the risk and the patronage less. Let me state a 
case; and stating it furnishes the answer, ‘I'wo millions 
are deposited with a sub-treasurer, who is the appointee of 
the President, of the same political party, and dependent 
for his support upon his salary—say $3,000—and for that 
upon the President. The same amount is deposited with 
a bank of a million capital, receiving the same compensa- 
tion, to be divided amongst a thousand stockholders; over 
which is the President likely to wield the greatest power? 
Would. special deposites with the banks increase their 
power? [ cannot, for the life of me, see how, But the 
banks, it is said, are not to be trusted. Is this true, sir? 
Will any man rise in his place, and say that he would 
fear to deposite his own money, jewels, or plate, in a bank, 
or that he would have the slightest doubt of having them 
restored to him on application? But the banks have stop- 
ped payment; they are therefore broken. Is an inability 
to pay specie equivalent to insolvency? Between man and 
man is it so regarded? Does he who holds the note of his 
neighbor for one hundred dollars, who is worth one hun- 
dred thousand, regard his debtor as insolvent, or his debt 
insecure, because he has not the hundred dollars in spe- 
cie? The promise of a bank to pay is no more than that 
of an individual. Ft is u promise which places it in the 
power of the creditor, in botk cases, to exact specie, or to 
sacrifice the property of the debtor if he fails to pay it; 
with this decided advantage on the part of the bank, that 
the creditor is fully informed of the condition of the bank, 
and well knows that the bank has more notes out than it 
has specie, and more than in times of panic and apprehen- 
sion ean, by any possibility, be commanded. The credit 
is not given on the faith of the bank having specie, but 
that it has property, or, what is the same thing, liens upon 
the property of its debtors to meet its engagements; that 
property being a measure of the value of which constitutes 
the great value of specie, and to buy which specie is alone 
wanted, 

Tuke as an cxample the condition of the deposite banks 
in the State of New York. They had, at the date of our 
last annual Treasury report, $4,087,678 in specie to meet 
demands upon them of $44,737,475; and yet, knowing 
this, the Secretary made his deposites, and gave to Con- 
gress the most confident assurances that the publie money 
was safe. So it was, sir; not because the banks could 
pay all their obligations in specie, but because they could 
pay, and have paid, nearly the whole amount in that which 
alone was expected. 


The banks not only acted wisely and honestly in stop- 
ping at the time they did, but they would not have acted 
thus if they had continued to pay until their last dollar was 
exhausted. It would have given a preference to some bill- 
holders and depositors over others—that very preference 
which it is the object of a bankrupt system to prevent; and 
might, besides, have put it out of their power to pay theif 
other debtors any thing. No, sir, the banks are not only 
entitled to the approbation, but to the gratitude of the coun- 
try ; and that they have received both is conclusively shown 
by the fact that everywhere the people have abstained from 
the exercise of their power to coerce payments in specie. 
They have stood—nobly have they stood—between the 
people and general bankruptcy. They have done more: 
they have enabled our merchants to save their own high 
character and that of the country from the infamy of pay- 
ing their debts by wilful and fraudulent bankruptcy—a 
course recommended to them by those, and the organs of 
those, in high places. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the insolent effrontery of these charges 
upon the banks must excite a just indignation, when it is 
seen that every single act imputed by the Government to 
the banks as a crime has been committed by that very Gov- 
ernment, not only without excuse, but with aggravated 
enormity. [he Government has stopped paying specie, 
when it is unquestionably in its power to doit. It may 
at any day raise funds in specie by loan; the banks can- 
not. ‘I‘he Government has caused, by its action, the 
impossibility to pay specie; the banks have not. The 
Government, whilst it refuses to pay its debts in specie, 
demands specie of its debtors; the banks only demand 
the same currency that they pay. Take the conduct of 
the Government in the matter of the French indemnity ; 
that indemnity, rather than delay which for three months, 
until the meeting of the French Chambers, we were 
well nigh being involved in war. After it was obtain- 
ed, instead of allowing the claimants to draw for it, 
and have the premium of a foreign Dill on their own mo- 
ney, it is delayed for a year that it may be brought home 
in specie, at the loss of the premium, the delay, and the 
expense of transportation. When it arrives, is it paid in 
specie to the claimants by the Government, their mere 
agent? Oh, no, sir, but in paper; and the very next day 
tho man who was refused his own specific money, if he 
owes to the Government, (yesterday his debtor, and refu- 
sing to pay specie,) is forced to pay his own debt to the 
Government in specie. If the banks had been guilty of 
conduct so flagrant and flagitious, what shouts of indigna- 
tion should we not have heard from one end of the Union 
to the other? But the banks have shipped specie to Eng- 
land—a charge, I believe, wholly without evidence; but, 
if true, has not the Government done the very same thing? 
Has it not very lately paid a debt to the Barings in spe- 
civ?7—to those odious Barings, who have been guilty of 
the unpardonable offence of placing in this young and vig- 
orons country, with its immense energies undeveloped, 
that capital which we needed, and giving the sole control 
of it to American citizens. But, at worst, it is but a dis- 
crimination between creditors; and a charge for it comes 
| with an ill grace from a Government which pays us, who 
| hold the rod over them, in gold, whilst they pay to the 

time-worn veterans of the Revolution, and to the soldiers 
in your Florida campaigns, bank rags. Sir, impudence 
and effrontery can go no farther. 

Tam, if possible, still more opposed to the other untried 
expedient, of demanding the dues of the Government in 
specie. I will not venture on the experiment in the pres- 
ent condition of the country, how gradual socver the pro- 
cess may be. I will not take any more drugs from quacks 
who have reduced me, in their recklessness and ignorance, 
irom a state of health to one of almost desperate disease. 
4 will not venture on another and a violent and dangerous 
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yemedy in any state of the system, and especially in the | population just double ours. But it is a law of currency, 
present condition of feebleness and inanition. I will not | that it is required in an inverse ratio with the denseness of 
now, by the slightest movement, shake public confidence, | population. Our population is more diffused than that of 
at a time when I regard it the first duty of a statesman to | France, and our internal commerce much greater. I am 
restore it. Especially will I not venture upon a measure | satisfied that we require as much currency as France, yet 
which I believe to be absolutely impracticable, and undesi- | ours is $140,000,000—less than one fourth. I speak of 
fable if practicable. If we were in a state of nature, and | paper; for specie, for years, has not been an article of cur- 
about for the first time to enter into social relations, and | tency, but of commerce. 
form a Government; or if we could, by a universal agra- But take the established criteria—the rate of exchange, 
rian law, divide every thing equally—money and proper- | or the market price of bullion; and neither has indicated 
ty—abolish debts, and to begin de novo, I should even | any excess. But these are uncertain, and liable to varia- 
then doubt about this metallic currency. But, taking the | tion from other causes. ‘There is one rule which, in my 
world as we find it, the thing is impracticable ; or, if prac- judgment, cannot fail. It is this: can articles be purchas- 
ticable, only to be attained by that universal change in the | ed in our currency and sold in a foreign market, where the 
personal circumstances of men, that wide-wasting ruin | Currency is sound, at a profit, after paying expenses? If 
which no people can or will bear. It is an old saying, | 80, our currency cannot be unsound, or else an unsound 
that it is easy for bystanders to make observations. It may ; currency is as good as a sound one; for this thing of ex- 
be, that those who owe no debts, or those who, having | cess of currency only exists in relation to other countries. 
debts, are reckless of the moral obligation to pay, or be- By this standard, our currency has never been sounder than 
yond the reach of legal coercion, can look with complacen- | it is now. Will you take the specie basis? Never has 
cy upon the scene of universal suffering and misery which | that, either in the banks or in the country, been greater 
will result from a return toa specie currency. I regard a than now. In 1888 it stood thus: $17,000, 000 specie to 
depreciating or diminishing currency as one of the very | $78,000,000 circulation; now it is, even after the banks 
greatest scourges of man. Pestilence has its horrors, but | have been depleted by the panic, $30,000,000 specie to 
they are temporary ; war has its toils and sufferings, but it | $140,000,000 circulation. If you take the aggregate spe- 
has its glories and its triumphs too. But the misery pro- | cie in the country, we havo $80,000,000 of specie to 
duced by sweeping whole classes of socicty from ease and | $!40,000,000 of circulation; a larger basis than has existed 
affiuence, to a condition of poverty, helplessness, and des- | at any former period. No, sir; with our sparse population, 
pair, is deep withering, and permanent. It does scem that | vast internal commerce, and undeveloped energies and ca- 
philosophy has been teaching by example to little purpose. | pacities, twice the amount of currency that we have ever 
In every similar crisis in other countries, the conduct of | had would be a blessing instead of a curse. We have only 
Government has not been like that proposed to us—the | been enabled to get along at all, by the deficiency of cur- 
cold, selfish, and heartless policy of the greedy miser stern- | rency being supplied by bills of exchange and other forms 
ly exacting his own dues, and careless of the universal suf- of credit. 
fering of others. No, sir, it has been kind, paternal, wise, | _ Tt is a mistake to say that our paper has depreciated. 
and efficient ; taking their full share of the sufferings and | Specie has appreciated ; paper, to every other article, bears 
embarrassments of their people—rejoicing when they re- | the same relation it has heretofore done. Specie is in 
joice, sorrowing when they sorrow, greater demand. The great law of demand and supply, 
On the bursting of the Mississippi bubble in France, | Which is the foundation principle of the whole system of 
when the indebtedness of the people was more than the | political economy, applies to specie as to every thing else. 
value of the whole property of the kingdom—a time of dis- | The return of Bonaparte from Elba raised the market price 
may and despair—the Government stepped forward and | of specie, in one night, forty per cent.; were not bank 
restored confidence and business, aud gave repose and hap- | notes as good as they were the day before? Yes; but spe- 
piness to its people. The same was the course of England | cie, by the demand for foreign uses, was raised in value. 
on the blowing up of the Mississippi scheme. So in the case of the suspension of specie payments by the 
A more striking instance than either was the memorable ; Bank of England in 1797; what caused it? All the wiiters 
year, in England, of 1793; a period of unprecedented em- | on the subject say, the demand for foreign exportation, on 
barrassment and difficulty. The Government came for- | account of the large importation of corn, and the payment 
ward, not as a grinding creditor, but to relieve the general | of foreign subsidies, added to the apprehension of invasion 
distress, by the issue of five millions of exchequer bills, | by the French. Precisely so here: the demand for spe- 
The fiat of Omnipotence could not have been more instan- | cie to meet the demands of excessive importation, and 
taneous than the effects of this order. Before one cent | that panic and apprehension which was caused by the 
was issued, confidence was restored, and not more than | war of the Government on the currency, as evidenced by 
half the sum was ever drawn. So would it be here. Our | the Treasury circular and other measures. Yes, Mr. 
Government has it in its power, by the simplest means, to | Speaker, F have been so long arguing that the removal of 
re-establish confidence, and restore business to its accas- | the deposites, and the Treasury circular, would produce the 
tomed channels. But it cannot do this by expressing its | present state of things, that I have at least persuaded my- 
own distrust, by the demand of specie. Our whole | self that the cause of our present difficulties is to be found 
disease has been more a disease of credit than of currency. | there; and now, that the events predicted have happened, 
It is the fashion to say that our currency is redundant. | Iam not willing to forego the exultation of prophecy fulfilled. 
Will gentlemen, before they talk of redundancy, tell me | The demand of his rents in specie by a single land- holder 
what is their measure of the proper amount of currency— | in England (Lord King) produced a sensation all over the 
what proportion to the value of property, to importations, kingdom. What effects will not be produced by such a 
or internal commerce? When they shal! have fixed upon discrimination by our Government, the great creditor and 
this standard, they will have done what the ablest writers | money dealer? ` Sir, it is in vain to tell me of two curren- 
on political economy have hitherto failed to do. I venture | cies in the country: one for the people and one for the Go- 
the proposition that, according to all the established indicia | vernment; they cannot co-exist. The demand for specie 
of redundancy, our currency never has been redundant. | will sink your paper from twenty to fifty per cent., and 
Will you take as a standard the currency of France? By | men will not receive their dues in the depreciated medium ; 
the last accounts I have secn, the specie alone of France | they will demand specie; and then come the sacrifice of 
was £)20,000,000, or about $600,000,000; if to this you | property for one-tenth of its value, relief laws, popular 
add a million of paper, you have $700,000,000, with a | commotions, and God only knows where it will or where 
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it should :stop. And this, sir, is the avowed purpose of 
the original author of this system—he who, for being its 
author, has obtained the sobriquet of <‘ the great humbug- 
ger.” He avows his purpose to make gold and silver the 
sole currency ef the country, and to accomplish this by re- 
fusing any thing else for Government dues. But from 
whence is this specie to come to pay duties, and supply the 
deficit in our currency ? From England? Do gentlemen, 
with a remaining feeling of our colonial condition, look to 
the father-land as to a place where every thing abounds? Is 
England that El Dorado which an illustrious Englishman 
once represented America tobe? England has only about 
$140,000,000 of specie. Every dollar withdrawn from 
that country injures us as much as it does England. It dis- 
turbs that equilibrium, as important to us as to England. 
Have we not recently had proof of this, as well as of the 
greater wisdom and sagacity of that enlightened Govern- 
ment, in coming to the rescue of American houses and 
American commerce, whilst we were waging a barbaric 
war upon hers? But, suppose you do get specie from 
England, you cannot pay for specie and manufactures both, 
with the same cotton and rice. Whatthen? Are we to 
live without them, with no revenue from imports, and buy 
American manufactures at prices greatly enhanced? But, 
suppose foreign goods are imported; is not the payment of 
the duties in a currency twenty per cent. more valuable than 
that for which they are sold, a clear addition of twenty per 
cent. to the tariff? I have been taught to believe that every 
impediment to foreign commerce is a duty upon that section 
that supplies the articles of that commerce. In other words, 
T believe in the truth of the famous forty-bale theory. Be- 
lieving so, I cannot consent to impose so heavy a burden 
on that commerce in which my constituents are so much 
interested, Suppose we paid duties of twenty-five per 
cent. on the cotton we exported ; would it not be a grievous 
addition to that duty to demand it in specie? If the doc- 

_ trines of the school to which I have been attached be true, 
it is an equal burden imposed upon the imports received in 
return for our cotton; and this was the ground upon which 
cash duties were so strenuously resisted. What was the 
difference between cash and a short credit of a few months, 
compared with this appreciation of the currency in which 
the duties are paid? You had as well add twenty per 
cent. to the tariff, as to add twenty per cent. to the value 
of that in which the duties are paid. 

Suppose that it was proposed that foreign goods should 
not be allowed to be imported unless they had made a 
voyage around the Cape of Good Hope: every man would 
see that it would be a tariff in disguise. Sir, we have berc- 
tofore staked our lives and fortunes upon a resistance to that 
policy. Nay, more, sir, we put in peril the institutions of 
the country. I will not now contribute to reinstate in its 
full vigor that odious and unequal systein. 

But, sir, there is another view not less strong, in which 
this thing is presented to my mind. I bave seen somewhat 
of the tendency of the disbursements of this Government. 
They are all eastward. With the Government fairly and 
justly administered, it must be so; as it is administered, it 
is one eternal tide that knows no reflux. The depletion of 
the South and West of their specie—of that which is lite- 
rally the life-blood of the system— which would take place, 
is not to be estimated. Take for example the States of 
South Carolina and Kentueky—a southern and a western 
State. They pay, directly and indirectly, not Jess than a 
million and a half annually of duties on imports. Both 
States receive back from the Government less than $200,600. 
Is such a drain of specie long to be endured? More than 
all this, sir: New York is our great commercial emporium: 
it is to America what London is to Europe—the place 
where payments are to be made, and where prices are to be 
regulated. Tt is there where specie will be most wanted, 
‘where its value will be highest; and that is the point to 


which it will tend, by a law as irresistible as that by which 
water finds its level. I appeal to every man from the plan- 
tation States, and from the West, so indissolubly connected 
in interest with us: is this a time—-when the delicate and 
doubtful question of demand and supply of our great staple, 
cotton, is trembling on its balance—is this a time to be 


tampering with interests so vast ? Is it wise in us to adopt 


a course of policy which shall force upon our great cus- 
tomer the alternative of buying of us and paying in specie, 
or of looking to other countries, to her own vast East In- 
dies, for her supply, and encouraging its production? In 
the presence of such dangers, if, with the best intentjons, I 
should do any thing to produce consequences so tremen- 
dous, I could not easily forgive myself. If, from any con- 
siderations of a party or selfish character, I should do so, I 
should expect the time to come when I would pray for the 
hills to fall upon me and protect me from the wrath of my 
injured constituents. 

And, sir, if we could, without any of the evils appre- 
hended, attain this political millennium, what are its won- 
derful advantages ? |The cant and the slang of the present 
day is against banks and corporations ; in other words, sir, 
a war upon civilization, and an effort to abolish it. I re- 
gard them as both the signs and the instruments of the 
highest civilization. How many of your manufacturing 
establishments, your railroads and canals, would have ex- 
isted without banks and charters of corporations? T'o how 
many men of talent and enterprise.has the banking system 
furnished the means of rising from poverty and obscurity 
to rank and power? It is, sir, the great instrument of the 
distribution of wealth. It is the only just agrarian princi- 
ple; and in my heart I believe that it is especially benefi- 
cial to the poorer classes, to those whose ignorance and 
passions have been operated upon to array them against it, 
What has enabled England to sustain both herself and the 
cause of human liberty for the last hundred years? Her 
banking system, mainly. Contemplate her grand and 
glorious career in letters, arts, and arms, and say if you 
would think it well to exchange them for the blessings of a 
hard currency, as exhibited in Spain, or even in France? 
No, sir: abolish your banking system whenever you will; 
you may drag along through a period of peace; but let a 
period of war come, and you will have, as you always have 
had, to resort to it. Is this a time to talk of returning to 
a metallic currency, when the supply of the precious met- 
als has diminished one-half, and the demand is daily in- 
creasing ; when wise and able men are of opinion that there 
is not enough of them in the world even as a basis of cur- 
rency ? 

But we are told by the President that he is of too strict 
a sect of the States rights creed to recognise any power in 
the Government to relieve the sufferings of the people. 
Most modest and unassuming President! as free from all 
arrogance and assumption as a chief magistrate, as he un- 
questionably is in private life ;-and I do not know a more 
prepossessing gentleman. ‘The Government has power to 
produce ruin in the country ; none to relieve it. The mes- 
sage itself attributes our present condition, in a great de- 
gree, to the action of the Government, to the distribution 
hill, and to the large loans made on the Government depos- 
ites. I was a little surprised at this, when I remembered, 
sir, that these loans were made under the direction and 
dictation of the “ greatest and best” himsel{—of that “ illus- 
trious chief, under whom it was honor enough to have 
served, and in whose footsteps he was pledged to follow.” 
It was regarded as one of the most degrading acts in the 
life of the great Bacon, that, in applying to King James 
for a high office, he said of Lord Coke < He will seek rep- 
utation for himself; but as for me, I shall only seek gloria 
in obseguio.” I suppose the President did know that he 
was not the first to tread the paths of subserviency, but 
that he did not know that he was not the first to use the 
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very same words of fawning. It was only a coincidence, 
resulting from congenial natures. ` 

But, sir, to return to this disclaimer of all power to in- 
terfere with the internal concerns of the States. It is 
surely found in strange company with a proposition of a 
bankrupt law extending to the banks—and, what is most 
strange, at the very moment that it is proposed to cut the 
Government loose from all connexion with these banks. 
If the Government is to have nothing to do with the banks, 
what business of this Government is it whether they are 
well managed or not? The President is a little equivocal 
as fo what he means by a bankrupt law. He does not tell 
us whether he means the law of the twelve tables, de deb- 
itore in partes secando, the law which directed the cutting 
up the body of the debtor and dividing it among his credi- 
tors, or the English law of bankruptcy. I suppose the 
latter. Now, sir, there are some curious things in this 
same law of bankruptcy. Let us apply them to State cor- 
porations. Some of the States—my own, for one—is a 
banking corporation itself. JY will give you some of the 
acts which constitute bankruptcy and their consequences. 
One is, departing the realm. Well now, sir, my State 
will not do that as long as you will treat her tolerably well ; 
but if she were, a commission cf bankruptcy would be a 
notable remedy. Another is, voluntarily procuring him- 
self to be arrested. I think we have had some experience 
that the State will not be apt todo that. No, sir, her 
turn is not in that way. A third is, petitioning the King 
for relief: that is not in her line either. But when the 
commission issues, all the assets are to be surrendered. 
Now, the assets of our State bank are the whole property, 
real and personal, of the people of the State. It would be 
‘ta right merry sight to see” your commissioners—from 
Wall street, perhaps—going to take possession of the 
State of South Carolina, under a commission of bankrupt- 
cy. But, sir, there is some consolation, nevertheless. 
The commissioners are empowered to make a small al- 
lowance to the bankrupt; ‘by which allowance, (says the 
law, ) and his own industry, the bankrupt may again be- 
come a useful member of sccicty ;” so that my poor State 
is not to be thrown on the common altogether. Sir, a 
proposition of this sort is not a fit subject even of ridicule. 
It is an audacious and impudent assumption, for which, in 
the worst periods of English history, the monarch would 
have put in jeopardy his crown, if not his head. I am op- 
posed, sir, to this separation of our Government and its 
fortunes from the people and theirs. It is the very first 
principle of a representative Government, that the interests 
of the governors and the governed shall be the same. It 
is the only effectual security against oppression. I have as 
much attachment to the Government of my country as be- 
comes a free man. No country ever was great without 
that feeling. But I am not willing to see prostrated before 
its Juggernaut car the prosperity and happiness of the 
whole people. 

After Mr. Tuomrsox had concluded— 

Mr. HALSTED addressed the House as follows > 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I am compelled, at this late 
stage of the debate, to trespass upon the attention of this 
committee, while I present to their consideration some of 
the reasons which have operated upon my mind to induce 
me to withhold my assent to the passage of the bill upon 
your table. 

Sir, I consider the passage of this bill as unnecessary 
and inexpedient; and, under these two general heads, I 
shal endeavor to comprise the observations I have to sub- 
mit to this committee. 

The friends of this bill have advocated it as necessary, 
upon the alleged ground of a deficiency in the Treasury to. 
meet the current expenditures of the Government. It is’ 
incumbent on those who, in this day of calamity, would 
take from the people the sum of $9,367,214 98, to prove 


that deficiency beyond all doubt. I have carefully read 
over the report of the Secretary of the Treasury; and it 
might seem arrogance in me to say I understand it, after 
so many gentlemen in this House, older and abler than 
myself, confess themselves unable to comprehend it; and 
when the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
informs us that to understand Treasury reports is a sci- 
ence, and that he, after sixteen years’ service in this House, 
could not understand it; but that he went to the Treasury 
himself, and there, from the records of the Department, 
made out his explanatory staternent of the state of the 
finances, which has been laid on our tables. But so far as 
I do understand the report of the Secretary, it does not ap- 
pear to me that there is any deficit in the public Treasury. 
The statement and calculations of the member from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BELL] are entirely satisfactory to my mind to 
prove that there is no deficit. - But it will, I think, be con- 
ceded, after the various views and calculations which have 
been made by honorable gentlemen who have preceded me, 
all differing as to the amount really in the ‘Treasury, that 
it is at least doubtful whether there is or is not any defici- 
ency to meet the public expenditures. Then, sir, if a 
doubt rests upon this subject, that doubt ought to be solved 
in favor of the people. As guardians of the money of the 
people, when we are asked to unlock their coffers, and 
take out $9,000,000, and place it in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, prudence, as well as democratic principle, of 
which we have heard so much in the course of this debate, 
requires that something more than a doubtful case should 
be made out. The advocates of this bill appear to have 
taken it for granted, that if they proved the existence of a 
deficit in the Treasury, they had proved the necessity of 
passing the act. ‘The conclusion does not follow; they 
must go one step further. ‘Chey must not only prove there 
is a deficiency in the Treasury, but they must prove that 
there are no other available funds within the power of the 
Government, to which it may resort to supply that detici- 
ency. For, if there are other sources from which to sup- 
ply all deficiencies to mect the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment, without resorting to the fourth instalment required 
by law to be deposited with the States, then I cannot vote 
for this bill. I will for the sake of the argument, admit 
that the excess of expenditures over both the reccipts and 
the balance in the Treasury at the commencement of the 
year is $5,876,565, and that $1,000,000 more will be re- 
quired for the eflicient operations of the mint, and three or 
four millions to answer sudden and contingent calls on the 
Treasury: the aggregate sum thus required by the Gov- 
ernment for all these objects is $10,000,000, which the 
Secretary tells us must be obtained either from the deposites 
or some other source. The question then is, cannot the 
Government make up this sum, wi hout withholding from 
the States $9,000,000 and upwards, to which they are en- 
titled under the deposite act? I undertake to show that it 
can; and I would make up this sum from the following 
sources: First, it appears that there are $5,000,000 in the 
hands of disbursing officers of the Government. This 
money is just as much within the power of the Govern- 
ment as if it was in the Treasury. I see no reason why 
this large sum should be lert in the hands of disbursing of- 
ficers; it might just as well be applied to the purposes of 
the Government as to be lying idle in the coffers of the of- 
ficers or the vaults of a bank; and $3,000,000 of this sum, 
at least, may be withdrawn from their hands without any 
detriment to the public service. Secondly, the Govern- 
ment is in the possession of the bonds of the Bank of the 
United States to the amount of $8,000,600. ‘The whole 
of these cau be sold at once, if necessary, and thus the 
whole deficiency can be supplied. But this is not the only 
source to which I would resort to supply the deficiency ; 
for, in the third place, I would repeal some of the laws 
passed at the last session, making unnecessary appropria- 
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tions. The President, in his message, (page 19,) accounts 
for the fact that the receipts of the current year fall short 
of the expenditures more than was anticipated, by saying 
that ‘it is to be attributed not only to the occurrence of 
greater pecuniary embarrassments in the business of the 
country than those which were then predicted, and con- 
sequently a greater diminution in the revenue, but also 
to the fact that the appropriations excecded, by nearly 
$6,000,000, the amount which was asked for in the esti- 
mates then submitted.” Ifthe Government did not ask 
for these appropriations, and do not want them, surely the 
money appropriated to these unnecessary objects may, with- 
out any detriment to the public service, be now diverted 
from such unnecessary objects, and applied to the more ur- 
gent demands of the Government. The items of unneces- 
sary appropriations made at the last session of Congress, 
which may be dispensed with for the present, were fully 
enumerated by the honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Brrr.) They consisted of appropriations for the construc- 
tion of additional mints and machinery ; for public works 
in this city, such as a new Patent office and Treasury; for 
armories; for the armament of fortifications, arsenals, ca- 
nals, equipping tho militia, building vessels of war, light- 
houses, clearing out rivers, public roads, custom houses, 
and the exploring expedition. ‘The amount appropriated 
to these items is $6,376,734. Three or four millions might 
be saved to the country, and taken to meet the present ex- 
igencies of the ‘Treasury, by repealing some of these ap- 
propriations. The honorable member from South Caroli- 
na (Mr. Prcxens] characterized these appropropriations as 
not only extravagant, but many of them fantastic and use- 
less. And, sir, in looking over tho ‘fact making appro- 
priations for building light-houses, light-boats, beacon- 
lights, buoys, and dolphins,” I could hardly withhold my 
assent to his remark; for I saw in that act appropriations 
for almost every variety of name and object, from ¢Sad- 
dleback ledge” to * Whaleback light,” from “ Black Boy’s 
reef” to «Papoose Squaw point.” But, among other ap- 
propriations, T found one which I thought very necessary, 
and which I would by no means repeal, and that was an 
appropriation of $2,700 to build a light-house at Van Bu- 
yen harbor. I only regret that this appropriation had not 
been made sooner. Tho light-honse ought to have been 
erected previous to the last presidential election. Had 
there been a beacon light erected at the entrance of that 
harbor, the good ship United States might have avoided 
the perilous position she now occupies. Sir, there aro 
shoals and sand-bars in that harbor which threaten the 
safety of that noble vessel and her gallant crew. There 
are currents and counter-currents, eddies and undertows, 
sunken rocks and hidden reefs, which render its navigation 
difficult, and still more difficult to moor a vessel in safety. 
I think it high time a beacon-light was erected at the en- 
tance of that harbory Ium for running it up immediate- 
ly; and I would have it so high that it should enable the 
crew of that gallant ship to see she is driving fast upon a lee 
shore; that there are breakers ahead, and that they are sur- 
rounded with rocks and with reefs, on the right and on 
the left; that they should be enabled to see that there is no 
safe anchorage in Van Buren harbor; that their only safe- 
ty.now is to slip their cables, about ship, and crowd all 
sail out of that harbor, and not to drop anchor again until 
they can find a good Clay bottom. 

But, sir, if there is a deficiency in the Treasury, if (as 
it is said) there is not moncy enough to pay this instal- 
ment, then this law is unnecessary. The argument of the 
honorable member from Virginia [Mr. Ronerrsox] struck 
my mind with great force. «* Why pass a law to postpone 
the payment of this fourth instalment, when, if there is no 
money to pay it, it is postponed as a matter of course?” 
If the only object of this bill was to postpone the payment 
of the fourth instalment, (as the title imports,) the argu 


ment of the honorable member would be absolutely con- 
clusive. But, sir, that is not the only object of the bill. 
Its title is deceptive. Let gentlemen examine the sixth 
line of this bill, and see what pregnant meaning lurks in 
the following words: ‘* postponed till further provision by 
law.” Do not gentlemen perceive that they might as well 
vote to take the deposites from the States at once, as to 
vote for a bill containing this clause? When will further 
provision by law be made for the distribution of these de- 
posites? While the present incumbent of the Executive 
chair is at the head of the administration? No, sir. Let 
gentlemen read the letter of the present Executive to the 
honorable Sherrod Williams, (dated 8th August, 1836,) 
and they will there see that he is hostile to the deposite 
act. His language is this: ‘‘In my opinion, Congress 
does not possess the power, under the constitution, to 
raise money for distribution among the States; and if a 
distinction ean be maintained between raising money for 
such purposes, and the distribution of an unexpected sur- 
plus, of which I am not satisfied, I think it ought not to 
be attempted without a previous amendment of the consti- 
tution, defining the authority and regulating its exercise.” 
The present Executive will never sign a bill to make fur- 
ther provision by law for the distribution of the deposites ; 
he will apply to it the exercise of his veto power. How, 
then, can the friends of the deposite act vote for this bill, 
without abandoning the hope of obtaining this fourth in- 
stalment? The honorable member from Tennessee. [Mr. 
Berr} well said that the present measure was proposed by 
those who were hostile to the deposite act ; and permit me 
to add, by way of caution to the friends of that act, 
“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” ‘The proposers of this 
measure belong to that class of politicians who are for uni- 
ting the purse and the sword in the same hands. The 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Duncan] told us moncy was 
power. No administration ever understood that maxim 
better than the present. 

Gentlemen deprecate the idea of incurring a national 
debt. I concur with them in that sentinent; but I do not 
perceive the force of its application to the present bill. If 
this bill passes, we are still to create a national debt. The 
Secretary of the Treasury tells us (in page 8 of his re- 
port,) “if the fourth instalment be deferred, yet, being 
chiefly in the custody of banks not paying specie, it is 
manifest it cannot be immediately realized in funds suita- 
ble to meet existing appropriations ;” and he therefore 
wishes to have authority to issue Treasury drafts to the 
amount of $10,000,000. And the Committee of Ways 
and Means concur in the suggestion of the Secretary, and 
have introduced a bill for that object, If, then, we are to 
be subjected to a national debt, we may as well incur the 
debt for $20,000,060, and pay the fourth instalment to 
the States, as to create a debt of only $10,000,000 and 
withhold the fourth instalment. ‘The odium of a national 
debt, if it be an odium, will exist in both cases, 

But, sir, there is another objection to this bill, more 
formidable, to my mind, than any which I have yet urged. 
It is, that the passage of this bill involves a violation of na- 
tional faith. For I regard the deposite act of 1836 as con- 
taining in it a proposition to the States, which preposition, 
when acceded to by the States, by the passage of the neces- 
sary acts for the acceptance and safe-keeping and return of 
the surplus money, according to the termsand requisitions of 
that act, became binding upon the United States, and con- 
stituted a firm and valid contract. The terms of the thir- 
teenth section of the deposite act, and the acceptance of 
those terms by the Legislature of New Jersey, by the act 
accepting those deposites, contain all the essential elements 
of acontract. These are, parties able to contract ; a sub- 
ject-matter about which to contract; a valid consideration, 
and the aggregatio mentium of the parties. Some gen- 
tlemen have contended that there is no contract between 
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this Government and the States respectively, because there 
is no such agreement as can be enforced in a court of jus- 
tice. But it is no part of the essence of a contract that it 
can be enforced in a court of justice. There are many con- 
tracts which cannot be enforced in a court of justice. A 
contract between a sovereign and a subject cannot be en- 
forced in a court of justice, for it is a part of the royal pre- 
rogative not to be sued; the only redress of the subject is 
by petition. But would it not be highly derogatory to the 
royal dignity to evade the performance of its contracts, by 
sheltering itself behind the ægis of royal prerogative ? 
Again, it has been said that there can be no contract be- 
tween the United States and the States, in reference to 
the payment of this fourth instalment, because there was 
no consideration passing between them. The honorable 
member from New York [Mr. Srsrex] showed, conclu- 
sively, in the very able argument which he delivered yes- 
terday, that there was a good consideration for a contract ; 
and that there was an actual valid contract. I will not de- 
tain the committee by reiterating his argument; and I 
would only add to the authorities to which he referred, the 
authority of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Fletcher and Peck, and the case of the Dart- 
mouth College. In the former case, it is decided that a 
grant of a State, in its own nature, amounts to an extin- 
guishment of the right of the grantor, and implies a con- 
tract not to assert that right; and that it is sufficient to 
form a valid consideration for a contract, if it import a 
damage, or loss, or forbearance of benefit, or any act done, 
or to be done, on the part of the grantee. I am, therefore, 
“decidedly of opinion that the United States have entered 
into a firm and valid contract with the several States, to 
pay over to them, on the first of October next, their re- 
spective portions of the surplus revenue; and that the 
withholding the fourth instalment would be a violation of 
the national faith, solemnly pledged under the sanction of 
law. On the faith of that pledge, some of the States have 
actually anticipated, and expended this fourth instalment ; 
and others have made contracts based upon its reception ; 
and it would be cruel now to disappoint them. Our pledged 
faith should be redeemed. I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that a change in the state of the public finances will 
authorize a violation of national faith ; on the contrary, sir, 
I believe that good faith is a goddess, that ought to be 
worshipped at all times, and under all circumstances. 

This fourth instalment has been treated by some gentle- 
men as a claim by the Government against the States, 
as if the States stood to the United States in the relation of 
a debtor to a creditor. 
the relation in which they stand, or ought to be placed. I 
do not view the money divided among tke States as crea- 
ting a debt to the United States. I concur with the hon- 
orable member from Kentucky, [Mr. Uxperwoon,]} in be- 
lieving that the States, in receiving their shares under the 
deposite act, only received what justly belonged to them. 
Much the greater proportion of that surpius was derived 
from the sales of the public lands—lands which were won 
by the States in a common cause, from a common foe, or 
purchased by their common treasure. And, sir, no State 
paid more dearly for their portion of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, both in blood and treasure, than 
did the State of New Jersey whose every field almost was 
fertilized, and every stream discolored, by the blood of her 
patriot citizens. 

But, sir, even if the United States had a valid claim 
against the States for the immediate return of the money 
to which they are entitled under the deposite act, it appears 
to me that gentlemen present this Government in a most 
unfavorable attitude when, Shylock like, they would have 
it exact the full penalty of its bond, in this crisis of our 
public calamity, though in so doing it should cut its pound 
of flesh nearest to the heart of the people. Gentlemen 


It appears to me that this is not | 


seem to consider this Government like some ancient feudal 
barony, whose powerful lord, intrenched within his 
frowning battlements and moated ramparts, has no con- 
nexion or sympathy with the people, and hardly knows of 
their existence except when he wants their aid to fight his 
battles, or sends out his purveyors to plunder their crops. 
My opinion of a Government is, that the attitude which it 
ought to hold to the people should be rather the attitude 
which a parent holds to a child, or a guardian to a ward, 
than that of a hard-hearted creditor to his debtor, or a feudal 
baron to his vassal. The good of the governed is the main 
end and aim of all government. One of the very objects 
which conduced to the formation of the constitution of the 
United States, is stated in the preamble to that instrament 
to be ‘* to promote the welfare of the people.” Such laws 
only should be made as will confer the greatest permanent 
good on the greatest number of the people. Will the pas- 
sage of this act effect this object? This brings me to the 
consideration of the consequences which will result from 
the passage of this bill, and to consider the inexpediency of 
this bill, Willit not add greatly to the distress of the peo- 
ple? An honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Duncan] 
has told us that there is no distress among his constituents. 
I am happy, sir, to hear that the constituents of the hon- 
ovable member are not saffering the distress in which some 
of my constituents are involved. 'Fo show to the honor- 
able member and to this committee the extent of that dis- 
tress in one of the cities of my native State—a city re- 
nowned throughout this country for the enterprise, activity, 
į and intelligence of its inhabitants—I mean the city of 
| Newark—I will read an extract from a letter recently 
j received, which gives the following description of that 
once flourishing city : 

«sIn 1886 the population of Newark was 20,736; and 
it is believed by citizens of intelligence and observation that 
at this period it does not exceed 15,000. In 1836 the 
number of men and women (including apprentices) en- 
gaged in mechanical employments exceeded 7,000. At 
the present time the number does not reach 1,500, and 
one-half of these receive only partial employment, barely 
sufficient to keep their families from starvation. During 
the greater portion of the summer, the number has not ex- 
ceeded 400. To such an extent has the distress extended, 
that the city authorities have employed for several months 
200 men to work on the roads at fifty cents per day, out of 
the class of citizens whom the city would otherwise have 
been obliged to support as paupers. A once flourishing 
city, last year containing a population of 20,000 souls, 
manufacturing largely in fourteen different branches of 
mechanical business, full of the hum of industry and 
other indications of prosperity, whose business men 
were possessed of unlimited credit and undoubted wealth, 
reduced in nine months to two-thirds of its former popula- 
tion, its manufactories stopped, its citizens out of employ- 
ment, and many of them brought to extreme want! This 
is sober reality. I have seen many of our most respectable 
mechanics hired at fifty cents per day to work on roads, 
who, but one year ago, were receiving from fifteen to 
twenty dollars per week for their labor. More than three 
times that number of dwelling-houses have been abandoned, 
and are now to let. Tenants are unable to pay; and land- 
lords will scarcely realize sufficient in cash to meet their 
taxes and insurance ” 

Sir, this is a description of some of the distress which 
exists in a portion of the State which Ihave the honor 
to represent. Sir, if I could take the honorable member 
from Ohio to that city, I could show him scenes of distress 
which would rend the heart of the most obdurate. And, sir, 
that distress has not been occasioned by the causes to which 
the President in his message seems to be disposed to attri- 
bute it, viz: ‘‘to the rapid growth among all classes, 
and especially in our great commercial towns, of luxurious 
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habits, founded merely on fancied wealth, and detrimental 
alike to the industry, the resources, and the morals of our 
people.” The people of the State of New Jersey are a 
temperate, industrious, and moral people. Let not the 
President lay to his heart the flattering unction, that the 
distress which has struck down the enterprise and pros- 
perity of that once queen of manufacturing cities to which 
I bave alluded, and which has paralyzed the business of 
the whole country, is to be attributed to the causes which 
he has assigned. No, sir, it is to be attributed to the in- 
sane and ruinous experiments of the last and present Ex- 
ecutive, 

But, sir, what is to be the effect of this bill? Will it 
afford to the suffering people any relief? No, sir, ‘That 
it will tend greatly to aggravate all the evils under which 
they now labor, Í think perfectly demonstrable, even from 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury itself. What 


does the tabular statement, (letter Q, page 63,) annexed l 
It shows us that, on the first of | 
March, 1837, the whole amount of specie in the deposite | 
banks was $15,312,892, and the amount of discounts at i 
the same period was $171,287,054; and that, on the | 


to that report, shew us? 


15th of August last, the amount of specie in these banks 
was $10,580,413, and the amount of discounts was 


$104, 720,750 ; so that, while the specie in these banks has | 
been diminished in five months $4,712,479, the loans and | 


discounts have been diminished $40,689,862, or within a 
fraction of ten dollars to one; for every one dollar in specie 
which has been withdrawn from the vaults of these banks, 
they have been obliged to call in from their debtors ten 
dollars. (These deposite banks, it will be observed, are 
generally in a better condition than other banks having a 
larger proportion of specie.) Now, sir, if the progress of 
the reduction of loans and discounts is to go on, and to 
bear the same ratio to the reduction of the specie which 
this table exhibits, what is to be the condition of this op- 
pressed and suffering community ? These banks, in order 
to place themselves in a condition to pay the $12,944, 666, 


which on the 15th of August was standing to the credit of | 


the Treasurer of the United States on their hooks, (as ap- 
pears by the same tabular statement, ) would be obliged to 
reduce their loans and discounts to $)20,000,000. This 
would be grinding the people of this country to the dust. 

But, again: let us take another view of this subject, in 
reference to the circulation of these banks, as represented 
in this same table. On the Ist of March, 1837, their 
specie was $15,312,610, and on the same day their circu- 
lation was $44,827,595; on the 15th of August their 
specie was $10,580,413, and their circulation is then re- 
duced to $32,626,004; a reduction of $4,712,479 in the 
specie, and $12,201,591 in the circulation; so that for 
every one dollar of specie withdrawn from their vaults, 
they have had to withdraw nearly three dollars from their 
circulation, And this is about the average which the cir- 
culation bears to the specie, as we are told by Mr. Craw- 
ford, in his celebrated report on the currency, made to this 
House in December, 1820. Then, sir, to enable these 
deposite banks to pay in specie, (for nothing else will be 
received by the Government,) this $12,944,666, which 
was due to the ‘Treasurer of the United States, on the 16th 
of August, from these deposite banks, they must curtail 
their circulation $36,000,000. Your poor suffering patient, 
already in a state of complete exhaustion by your miser- 
able quack remedies and system of depletion, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out your Sangrado theory, is to be sub- 
jected to the operation of the lancet, until the last drop of 
blood is drawn from his veins. 

One other remark, and I shall dismiss this topic. The 
specie, I have said, was on the 15th of August $10,580,413; 
the amount due the Treasurer of the United States on that 
day, was $12,944,666; that is, the specie in the deposite 
banks will fall short by $2,444,253 of the amount due the 


| 


Treasurer of the United States, (without taking into con- 
sideration the $4,574,076 deposited therein to the credit 
of public officers, and who must be equally entitled to draw 
the specie.) Now, sir, how is this balance of $2, 444,253 
to be paid? It must be drained from the people, or the 
banks must fail. But while the banks owe the Govern- 
ment $12,944,666, they owe to private depositors 
$29,492,113, and to the holders of their notes $32,626,004, 
and to other banks $25,083,891; why should the Gov- 
ernment receive in specie the whole amount of their debt, 
while the other creditors of the bank receive nothing? I 
see no equity or propriety in such a discrimination. If 
banks are not able to pay all the demands against them in 
specie, it should be divided equally among their creditors. 

But it may he said that the banks have already curtail- 
ed their discounts, for the purpose of meeting the payment 
of this fourth instalment in specie. This view may, per- 
haps, be partially correct; and I hope it is so. But that 
would constitute, in my mind, a stranger objection to this 
bill; for T should see in that circumstance some prospect 
of relief to the people. I should perceive a source from 
which that relief might fow, which this Government ap- 
pears so unable or unwilling to afford. Sir, if for every 
dollar in specie these banks may discount to the amount of 
ten dollars, as soonas it is ascertained that this $12,944,666 
is not to be withdrawn from them, they may extend their 
discounts to an additional extent of $120,000,000. This 
sum, sir, distributed among the people in loans and dis- 
counts, would diffuse a beam of joy and gladness over the 
business community. Yes, sir, with one-half of this sum, 
those great public improvements, whose progress has been 
so suddenly arrested, might be recommenced and carried 
on to their completion. ‘The shuttle and the loom would 
resume their wonted motion. ‘he water-wheels of your 
factories, which now are rusting upon their axles, would 
again revolve under the propelling power of the liquid cle- 
ment, ‘The din of business would again be heard in the 
streets of your cities; industry and enterprise would at 
once spring iuto activity ; and the dark cloud of distress 
which now Jowers over our once happy country would be 
dispelled, and the sun of prosperity again shed its cheering 
and refreshing beams over our whole community. But, 
sir, in this day of our calamity, when the hopes of a 
mighty nation are centered upon us, when our delibera- 
tious are watched by many a tearful eye and many a 
throbbing heart, what relic! does the administration pro- 
pose for this sailering people? It is a relief something 
similar to that proposed by the tyrant Dionysius, when he 
said ‘it behooves us to take care of Jupiter,” and then 
stripped his statute of a robe of massy gold, and substitu- 
ted a cloak of weol, saying that ‘* gold was too’ cold in 
winter and too heavy in summer.” So this administra- 
tion proposes to reheve the dear people, by tuking the 
golden robe of the currency into their own possession, for 
their own use, and covering the people with a tattered 
cloak of cotton or woolen rags. Or, sir, it is like the con- 
duct of the captain and officers of a ship, whe, having, by 
their ignorance and mismanagement, run their vessel 
ashore, take to the longbout to save themselves, while they 
leave the whole crew to the mercy of the waves. 

Sir, T have thus stated briefly, some of the objections 
which compel me, and those associated with me in repre- 
senting the State of New Jersey on this floor, to withhold 
our assent to the passage of this bill. Before I take my 
seat, permit me to advert to some matters which have been 
introduced into this debate, altogether foreign to the sub- 
ject-matter under discussion, but to which, since they have 
been introduced, it may not be improper in me to reply. 
We have heard much, sir, in the course of this discussion, 
about democracy. It would appear as if the majority of 
this House thought they were entitled to be considered as 
the exclusive democrats, and that the members who com- 
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pose the minority had no pretensions to the name. Sir, 
this term ‘* democrat” has become very indefinite of late. 
I should like to know what is the court definition of the 
term. Some of those gentlemen who visit the white house 
can no doubt give it to us. I should like to hear it from 
them, that we may have it ex cathedraé, and may know 
what is necessary to constitute a real Simon Pure. If we 
are to follow the Executive standard, I should like to know 
which set of the opinions of the present incumbent we are 
to adopt. Is it those he held when he was against the 
tariff, or when he was for it? Those he held when he 
was against internal improvements, or for them? When 
he was against the United States Bank, or when he was 
for it? When he was against the New York canal, or for 
it? When he was against De Witt Clinton, or for him ? 
When he was against Mr. Adams, or for him? When he 
was against General Jackson, or for him? Sir, if to bea 
democrat is to be constantly chasing the caprices of Ex- 
ecutive opinion, then I am no democrat—nay, sir, if, to 
be a democrat, it is necessary to be continually trimming 
my sails to catch every momentary breeze of popular favor, 
then I am no democrat. But if by a democrat is meant a 
man who is in favor of protecting the rights and interests 
of the people—a man who is in favor of reforming existing 
abuses, and ‘< particularly those abuses which have brought 
the patronage of the General Government into conflict with 
the freedom of elections”—a man who is in favor of re- | 
ducing public expenditures, and thereby, as General Jack- | 
son tells us, ‘* counteracting that tendency to public and 
private profligacy, which a profuse expenditure of public 
money is too apt to engender’”—a man who is in favor of 
sustaining the just rights of the representatives of the peo- 
ple against Executive encroachment—of upholding the | 
just powers of all the co-ordinate departments of this Gov- | 
ernment, and of maintaining in all their original strength 
and purity, those powers and privileges which are guaran- 
tied to us by our glorious constitution, and transmitting 
them unimpaired to those who are to come after him— 
then I aver myself to be a democrat; it is a faith in which 
T have always lived, and in which I hope to die. 

But, sir, we have also heen told that the people of these 
United States have sanctioned all the principles of the last 
and present Executive. To this assertion I take the liber- | 
ty to dissent. I deny that all the monstrous principles of | 
the last or present Executive have been sanctioned by the 
people of the United States. For the State of New Jersey, | 
I take leave to say that many of those principles have been 
repudiated. Yes, sir, in that same gallant little State, 
where, in the winter of 1776, the American eagle perched 
proudly victorious over the prostrate British lion; in the 
fall of 1836, the eagle of the American constitution rose 
triumphant over the roaring lion of Executive encroach- 
ment. But, sir, New Jersey is not the only State where 
these principles have been repudiated. Look, sir, at the 
gallant State of Kentuchy ; she, too, has rallied in defence 
of the constitution ; her representatives in this Hal! present 
a solid and impenetrable phalanx—an undivided ‘* front 
they form.” I cannot say, in the language of the poet, 
that they are “still as the breeze ;” but I can say they will į 
prove themselves ‘* dreadful as the storm” to the minions 
of Executive power. Ay, and look to the State of Rhode 
Island ; she, too, bas repudiated those principles. And 
last, though not least, look to the State of Maine; with 
the vigor of an infant Hercules, she has burst the chains by 
which she was bound to the Executive car; and even now, 
the notes of her glorious victory, wafted upon the wings of 
the wind, are carrying joy and gladness to every lover of 
the constitution throughout our wide extended country. 

But, sir, the President hus, for our instruction, thought ; 
proper, in his message, to read us a homily upon luxury | 
and extravagance. 1 take the liberty of commending to! 
his perusal the reply which the people of Maine have sent 


to this message. F think he may find a moral there which 
may be of service to him. And what is that moral, sir? 
Tt is, that there are limits, in the political as well as in the 
moral and material system, to the dominion of evil. 
There are limits to the injustice and oppression, the ex- 
travagance and corruption, of Governments, as well as in- 
dividuals. There is a time when cunning ceases to delude, 
and hypocrisy to deceive; when the cant and cunning of 
this administration is unmasked ; when the cup of its po- 
litical iniquities is full, and the people will drink of the 
poisoned chalice no longer; when the people are rising in 
their might, and seizing the massive pillars of the temple 
of Jackson idolatry, and that the time is not far distant 
when the idolaters and the idol will be buried together in 
one undistinguished mass of political ruin. 

When Mr. Hatsren had taken his seat— 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved that the committee rise, ex- 
plaining that he made the motion from the evidence exhib- 


| ited that a number of gentlemen wished to address the com- 


mittee, (several gentlemen rose to address the Chair at the 
time,) and it was obvious they could not get through the 
bill that night. f 

The motion prevailed—ayes 90, noes 73; when the 
committee rose, and the Chairman reported progress. 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, rose and stated that, owing 
to domestic matters which claimed his attention, he should 
be compelled to leave the city on Wednesday next; 
and in consequence of the peculiar position he occupied be- 
fore the House and the country, he was very anxious to 
submit his views before he left, and he gave notice that, on 


; Monday next, he should throw himself upon the indulgence 
: of the House for leave, at that time, to introduce the bill of 


which he had given notice some days since. 
The House then adjourned. 


Monpay SEPTEMBERN 25. 
SEATS FOR PRIVILEGED PERSONS. 
Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, said, that before proceeding 


| to business this morning, he wished to make an inquiry of the 


Chair in relation to providing seats for persons who had the 
privilege of coming on the floor of the House. He wished 
to know whether the Speaker considered that he had the 
power to provide seats for those persons. In former times, 
seats were provided for persons who were admitted on the 
floor of the House, and he thought it would now be treating 
those persons with no more than proper respect to provide 
seats for them in front of the Clerk’s table, or in the other 
vacant places on the floor of the Hall. 

The SPEAKER replied that the rules gave the general 
direction of the Hall to the Chair, but he did not know that 
it gave him the power to provide seats for privileged persons 
on the floor. He would, however, be guided in the matter 
by the House; and if it was the pleasure of the House, the 


| Chair would direct seats to be provided for Senators and 


other privileged persons. He would take the occasion to 
remark, however, that it had never been done heretofore by 
order of the Chair. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said he believed that seats had 
been provided some years ago by the officers of the House, 
and he thought it would be nothing more than proper that 
it should be done now. It might perhaps not be in our 
power to provide seats for the whole of those persons, but 
they might be furnished for a portion of them. 

The SPEAKER said if it was the general sense of the 
House, he would direct seats to be provided. 

Mr. MERCER objected. It would prove a source of 
much inconvenience. As it is, he said, when members 
with low voices were speaking, they could rarely be heard, 
and the increase of accommodations would only render this 
evil greater. For his part, he was rather in favor of ac- 
commodating the members of the House in preference to 
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visiters. He would willingly contribute his share of the | Whole House or not, the peculiar situation of the public 


expense of building a log house on one of the public squares 
for the discussion of the pending question, and thus give 
gentlemen an opportunity of being heard by all the people. 
The matters discussed here were so important perhaps as to 
require all the facilities afforded to a popular debate: but 
he preferred a little order while engaged in such discussions 
in the House. 

[Here the conversation dropped. 
was taken on the subject. } 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee of Elections, 
made a detailed report on the subject of the Mississippi elec- 
tions, accompanied with the following resolution ; 

Resolved, ‘That Samuel J. Gholson and John F. H. Clai- 
borne are duly elected members of the 25th Congress, and 
as such are entitled to take their seats. 

‘The report having been read— 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved that it be made the order of 
the day for to-morrow during the morning hour, and printed. 

Mr. MERCER considered this question one of very 
great importance, and one which should not be decided 
without being fully discussed. He therefore moved that 
the report be committed to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MAURY (a member of the Committee of Elections) 
stated that the committce were divided on the subject; but 
they decmed it unnecessary to present a minority report. 
They had determined to permit the majority to bring for- 
ward their report, and when the subject came up in the 
Jfouse, to move to amend it in accordance with their views. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, would inquire whether 
there had ever been a report of a committee on the subject of 
acontested election decided without going into Committee of 
the Whole. He considered that tho proper course for this 
report to take, and hoped that the House would determine 
on giving it that direction. 

Mr WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, hoped, as this was 
as important a question as any which might be brought be- 
fore the present Congress, that it would take the usual 
course. It was a question which required very grave de- 
liberation, and free and full discussion, and he therefore 
trusted it would be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. ‘The question involved a grave 
constitutional question, and he wished to see it settled, and 
settled after full, free, and deliberate discussion, which he 
considered it could not receive vut of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON then rose and said as there appeared 
to bea great many empty seats in the House from some 
cause or other, he would move a call of the House; which 
motion was agreed to, 

The Clerk proceeded to call over the roll; but many 
members in the mean time coming in— 

On motion of Mr. MERCER, the further proceeding 
under the call was dispensed with. 

Mc. HAYNES said that several gentlemen had express- 
ed a belief that no question of this sort had ever been con- 
sidered and decided before this House, without being pre- 
viously referred cither to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, or a Committee of the Whole House. 
Now, according to his recollection, the report of the com- 
mittee in the case of Newland and Graham, from North 
Carolina, at the first session of the last Congress, was con- 
sidered exclusively in the House. Ho had not had time 
to follow that case through on the journal from the time it 
first came into the House; but he was very certain that 
the whole discussion upon it took place in the House. 
The journal, however, would show what course it had 
taken; but whether it had been the uniform practice of the 
House to refer subjects of this kind to a Committee of the 
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business should, in his opinion, induce us not to pursue 
that mode. We have been considering for nearly a week a 
single subject, admitted on all sides to be one of great im- 
portance, without seeming to be any nearer its termination 
than when we commenced. Therefore, even if it had been 
the uniform practice of the House to refer reports of com- 
mittees on contested elections to a Committee of the Whole, 
the peculiar position in which we are placed was an ample 
justification, in his opinion, for changing our course of pro- 
ceeding, and give this subject only the morning hour, with- 
out referring it toa Committee of the Whole. He was, 
therefore, decidedly in favor of the motion first submitted 
by the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, believed the gen- 
tleman was correct in saying that the case of Newland and 
Graham had been considered in the House, but he consid- 
ered these to be subjects of too great importance to be dis- 
posed of in that way ; and he wished to be allowed to say 
to the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. HayNnus,] that he con- 
sidered this subject one of infinitely more importance than 
any one which can be presented at the present session of 
Congress. We all know that subjects receive more grave, 
calm, and deliberate consideration before the Cominittee of 
the Whole on the slate of the Union, than when they were 
taken up and debated morning after morning, during the 
morning hour in the House. This being the case, it was 
due to the House of Representatives, it was duc to the peo- 
ple of Mississippi, it was duc to the nation, that this sub- 
ject should be referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYNES would merely say, in answer to the 
gentleman, if it was expected that this question would re- 
ceive more ample discussion than what took place in the 
case of the North Carolina contested election, that he did 
not know that it would be desirable to send it to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. {e considered that that question 
was as fully discussed as any subject need be. He was 
utterly at a loss to perceive why there should be so much 
anxiety to have this subject referred to the Committee of 
the Whole. He believed that, upon a reference to the 
history of the various contested elections, from the origin 
of the Government down to the present time, it would be 
found that a large number of them had been settled with- 
out much discussion. He diflered entirely from the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Wrixtams,] in giving 
nore importance to the discussion of this subject of the 
Mississippi election, than the questions which had been 
already referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, He considered that their first duty 
was to do all that they could for the relief of the country. 

Mr. MERCER preferred sending the subject to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, because it 
would receive a more calm and full discussion than in the 
House, and prevent such scenes as were enacted in tho 
case of the North Carolina contested election at the last 
Congress. He believed cases of contested elections had 
seldom been settled, without being referred toa Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. HAYNES then referred to a case of contested elec- 
tion from some of the districts in the western part of the 
State of New York, which came before the House at the 
first session of the nineteenth Congress; and was settled 
as soon as the report of the Committee of Elections came 
in, and never was committed or debated. 

Mr. GLASCOCK considered that the proper mode of 
disposing of this report, was the adoption of tho mation 
submitted by the chairman of the Committee of Elections. 
It is well known that in cases of contested elections hereto- 
fore, that the parties have been present with all the testi- 
mony which they could collect, to lay before the House 5 
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put this was an exception to the general rule, there being 
no person here to contest the election; and, in his opin- | lution would be taken without debate, and on the question 
jon, it could be calmly and dispassionately considered in | of agreeing to this resolution he called the yeas and nays. 
the House, and disposed of without any of the excitement | He wished to show the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
which frequently attended cases of contested elections. | Caamsers,]who had alluded, during some remarks which 
This was not acase where the opposing candidates come for- | fell from him this morning, to the dark cloud hanging over 
ward and contested the seats of those gentlemen because | the prospects of the administration in the West, that a still 
of illegal votes being given; but it was a case submitted | darker cloud was hanging over the prospects of the friends 
by the gentlemen themselves, who look upon it as a con- | of a national bank in this House. 
stitutional question, which they desire to have settled for The yeas and nays were ordered. 
their own satisfaction, and for the satisfaction of the peo- Mr. EVERETT said that his sentiments on the sub- 
ple of Mississippi. Those who are of opinion that these | ject of a national bank were well known, and when the 
two gentlemen are not constitutionally elected, will have | proper occasion was offered, he sbould maintain those 
the opportunity of laying their views before the House, | sentiments. But that issue was not now to be made up, 
and those who believe they are constitutionally elected, and į and it should not be forced upon him at this time. The 
entitled to their seats, can reply to them, and give their | veto upon such an institution had been promulgated in ad- 
views. This can be done in the House calmly and dis- | vance by the President of the United States, and he pre- 
passionately, and then every gentleman will be prepared to | suincd that no friend of a national bank would bring such 
form his own opinion. He imagined that the question | a proposition forward, until it was ascertained that two- 
now pending before the House during the morning hour, | thirds of that body were in favor it. That majority in op- 
(the inquiry in relation to the Florida war,) would be dis- | position was necessary, he verily believed, now, before 
aposed of on to-morrow morning; and then this question | any relief could be expected for the country; and he fur- 
in relation to the Mississippi election can be taken up, and | ther believed that, were the incubus of the late message of 
be easily, fairly, and correctly disposed of, by taking it up | the President taken from that body, there would be the ne- 
every morning, during the morning hour, until it is de- | cessary relief. But are those of the party, in majority here, 
cided. expected to vote for this measure even though they prefer- 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested to the gentleman from | red it, when they know that its passage would be followed 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucuanan] that the House would be | by the veto? Heconccived not. And while such obsta- 
better able to dispose of this question after the report was | cles in the way of success did exist, he hoped that such a 
printed and laid upon the table. He therefore hoped the ! step would not be taken. Had Mr. Van Buren left the 
gentleman would modify his motion by moving to post- | question to the action and decision of the House, without 
pone the subject until to-morrow, or Wednesday, and | giving his own opinion, or declaring his own intentions in 
have the report printed in the mean time. | the matter, the action of that House might be different 

Mr. BUCHANAN then modified his resolution by | from what it could now be expected to be. Then there 
moving to postpone the further consideration of the sub- | might be some relief for the people anticipated as the re- 
ject until Wednesday next, and that the report be printed. | sult of this special session. As it was, the relief of the Ex- 

Mr. HARRISON made some remarks in opposition to | ecutive is all that is asked at the hands of Congress. Mr. 
committing the report to a Committee of the Whole, and | Evrrerr concluded by moving to lay the resolution on the 
referred the House to the case of Graham and Newland, as | table. N 
having received ample and satisfactory discussion in the Mr. BOON called for the yeas and nays on this motion ; 
House without a reference. which were ordered. 

Mr. GHOLSON hoped that this report might take such The question was then taken on the motion to lay the 
course as to ensure the action of the House upon it at the | report of the committee en the table, and decided as fol- 
present session. If it was referred to the Committee of | lows’: 
the Whole on the State of the Union, and other subjects | Ykas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, 
were permitted to take precedence of it, it would be impos- Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Briggs, John Calhoon, 
sible to have it disposed of at the extra session; and for William B. Campbell, John Campbell, William B. Carter, 
this reason, and this reason alone, he hoped the motion of Chambers, Cheatham, Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, 
the chairman of the Committee of Elections would prevail. | Crockett, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, Davies, Deberry, 
Under the circumstances of the case, he sat here with ex- | Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, R. Fletcher, Fillmore, 
treme reluctance, and he hoped this subject would occupy Rice Garland, Goode, J. Graham, Graves, Grennell, 
the morning hour until it was settled. It surely, in his Griffin, Hall, Halsted, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Henry, 
opinion, would not occupy a great length of time to settle | Herod, Jenifer, Henry Johnson, Lincoln, A. W. Loomis, 
the question, and he hoped it would be disposed of as | Lyon, Mallory, Samson Mason, Martin, Maury, Maxwell, 
speedily as practicable, because at present there was but | McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, M. Morris, C. Morris, 
one candidate before the people of Mississippi for election | Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, 

at the fall elections, and he felt authorized to say that there | Pope, Potts, Rariden, Reed, Ridgway, Robertson, Rumsey, 
would be no other until this question was determined by | Russell, Sergeant, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, Sibley, Slade, 
the House. Stratton, Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, A. 8. White, 
Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, said if the question was | J. White, E. Whittlesey, L. Williams, 8. Williams, C. 
. Teferred to the Committee of the Whole, it would be within | H. Williams, Wise, York-—89, 
the power of a majority of that committee to take it up at Nays--Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
any time they pleased, no matter what other business there | Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin, Brodhead, 
was before it. Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, T. J. 
The question was then put on the motion to postpone till | Carter, Casey, Chapman, Claiborne, Cleveland, Colea, 
Wednesday, and printed, and agreed to without a division. | Connor, Craig, Crary, Curtis, Cushman, DeGraff, Drom- 
goole, Duncan, Edwards, Ewing, Farrington, Fairfield, 
Foster, Fry, Gallup, J. Garland, Gholson, Glascock, 
Grantland, Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Har- 
rison, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Howard, 
Hubley, W. H. Hunter, Robert M. T. Hunter, Ingham, 
'T. B. Jackson, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, J. Ww. 


NATIONAL BANK, 


Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported the following resolution: 
“¢ Resolved, That itis inexpedient to establish a national 
bank.” 
Vou. XIV.—51 
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backer, Petrikin, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, 
Prentiss, Reilly, Rencher, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, 
Sawyer, Sheffer, Sheplor, Smith, Snyder, Southgate, 
Spencer, Stewart, Taliferro, ‘faylor, Thomas, ‘Titus, 
Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, 
Webster, Weeks, Thomas, T. Whittlesey, J. W. Wil- 
liams, Worthington 122. 

So the motion was lost. 

The House then, on the motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
passed to the orders of the day. . 


FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 


The House again resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the bill to postpone the payment of the fourth 
instalment of the deposites to the States. 

The question pending was on the amendment of Mr. 
Pickens to strike from the bill the indefinite clause << till 
further provision by law,” and insert ‘the first day of 
January, 1839.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Tennessee, was entitled to the floor, 
but gave way to 

Mr. GARLAND, of Virginia, who rose and addressed 
the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I am indebted to the kindness of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Wisntrams,? who was 
entitled to the floor, for the privilege of addressing the 
committee at this hour. This privilege, accorded by that 
gentleman and the House, under existing circumstances, 
will command my lasting gratitude. 

After three years or more of seeming unparalleled pros- 
perity, the nation has been overtaken by an adversity 
which has paralyzed its energy and prostrated all its 
branches of industry and enterprise. So vivid and so real 
were the appearances that the late President of the United 
States, in his farewell address to the American people, fe- 
licited the country and himself, upon its unparalleled pros- 
perity and happiness; yet its most important interests, as 
if this apparent prosperity were but a delusion, now lie 
prostrate, and bleed at every pore. It has withered like 
the beautiful and verdant flowers of spring, by the untime- 
ly nip of a premature frost. The blighting effects of this 
unlooked for adversity upon the agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation of the country, and the obstacles which it ob- 
trudes to the pecuniary operations of the Government, have 
induced the President of the United States, in discharge 
of his high constitutional duties, to call together, at this 
unpropitious season, the representatives of the States, and 
the people, with a view of applying, as far as legislation 
can do it, a remedy for the existing diseases of the country, 
In limine, I will remark that legislation cannot afford that 
substantial, permanent relief which the distresses and em- 
barrassments of the country require; that can only be 
found in the industry, economy, and elastic energy of the 
people, which heretofore, upon like trying occasions, has 
so effectually availed. Wise and judicious legislation 
may do much to mitigate the severity of the present calam- 
ity and hasten the period of relief, but it cannot of itself be 
effective ; it must be auxiliary—it cannot be primary. 

Before I proceed to discuss the merits of the principal 
remedy. proposed by the President for the relief of the 
Government and the country, I ask the indulgence of the 
House in making reference to the circumstances which 
place me, in reference to that remedy, in a peculiar atti- 
tude—for no other consideration could induce me to ob- 
trude upon the House any remark affecting me individu- 
ally. The journal of the House, for the 23d Congress, ex- 
hibits the fact that my immediate predecessor, General 


mendations of the message. 
proposed by my predecessor in February, 1835, were op- 
posed and denounced by the late administration, and all 
its prominent friends in both Houses of Congres, in no un- 
measured terms. In this denunciation and opposition I 
united and defended General Jackson’s administration for 
its opposition to this scheme before the people of the Con- 
gressional district which I now feel honored in represent- 
ing. Now, Mr. Chairman, in less than three years, I find 
myself compelled to defend the opinions I then entertained 
and defended, not against my political opponents, but 
against the attacks of the present administration and its 
friends, so completely have they changed their position. 
Finding for a few months past that my opinions upon this 
subject were in collision with those of the administration 
and most of its prominent friends, I carefully and deliber- 
ately reviewed my former opinions, with a view to detect any 
fallacy, error, or delusion under which I labored, if there 
was any which had contributed to form those opinions. 
The result of this review has been to rivet my conviction of 
the truth of those opinions, and an increased and more in- 
flexible determination to adhere to them. Being satisfied 
that my opinions are correct, I dare not—I cannot-I will 
not vote for this recommendation of the message. 

This determination to resist the recommendation of the 
President’s message upon this subject, and, as it may be 
called, my obstinate perseverance in maintaining my own 
honest and sincere opinions in the late election of printer 
to this House, have brought upon me individually, and in 
connexion with many of my political friends whose opin- 
ions and course have been in accordance with my own, se- 
vere and bitter denunciations from some presses professing 
democratic republicanism, in which we have been charged 
with traitorism to our party, and, however humble, I have 
been dignified as the head of ‘a party.” God knows, Mr. 
Chairman, I never desired or dreamed of being a party leader ; 
I have not, upon this or upon any other occasion, since I 
have had the honor of a seat on this floor, attempted to 
lead or control the opinions of others; nor have I had any 
concern with any party arrangements, as every member 
with whom I heretofore acted, or with whom I now act, 
well knows. Why then have I been so dignified? As to 
the charge of traitorism, I shall only say that I have not 
deserted my political party; but upon this question, it has 
deserted itself as well as me. I have no more to say now, 
nor shall I at any time hereafter refer to these editorial at- 
tacks; I leave them to revel in the glory of their achieve- 
ments over the feeling of honorable men, as the Turks 
revelled amidst the ruins of bleeding and burning Misso- 
longhi. Itis to be regretted that the selections of our law- 
givers are not confined to the editorial corps, who, from 
their course of remark, leave it to be inferred that they re- 
gard themselves as having more wisdom, more informa- 
tion, and more patriotism than every other class of citi- 
zens; and, above all, that they possess the power of infalli- 
ble scrutiny into the hearts and motives of others, which 
enables them, unerringly, to expose the secret springs of 
every man’s action. 

In discussing the recommendation of the message, pre- 
sented in the form of law by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, embracing the whole principle of the message, I 
shall not detain the committee by entering into a discus- 
sion of the comparative merits of a national bank and State 
banks, or the expediency of establishing a national bank. 
There is now no proposition for the incorporation of a na- 
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tional bank before the House, nor is it designed, so far as 
J am informed, to present one during the present session, 
If such a proposition were presented, and a national bank 
were incorporated, it could not be organized and put into 
operation in time to afford any relief to the present embar- 
rassments of the country, even if it would have that effect, 
which I by no means admit. The incorporation of such 
an institution, with such a redundancy of bank capital and 
bank circulation, would, in increasing the demand upon 
the existing banks for specie, and diverting it from the 
course of trade, do more to continue the present embarrass- 
ments of the country than all other causes combined. In 
this state of things, the question to be decided is, whether 
the continuance of the present State bank system of fiscal 
agency, with the improvements and restrictions which ex- 
perience has pointed out as necessary and proper, or the 
‘untried experiment” of excluding the State banks as de- 
positories of the public money, and restricting the receipts 
of the public revenue to gold and silver only, shall be adopt- 
ed. This is the true issue, to the decision of which, as 
affects the future happiness and prosperity of the nation, 

‘the most serious and deliberate attention of the House 
should be directed. I need not here repeat what I have 
before stated, that, whenever the question of a national 
bank is presented, if I shall have the honor of a seat upon 
this floor, I shall oppose it, both upon the grounds of 
the want of constitutional power, and its inexpediency. 
The opinions I imbibed in my earliest youth, I learned 
from the State papers of Jefferson, Madison, and their re- 
publican contemporaries, and shall never surrender them 
until I become a tenant of the tomb. 

Although the recommendation of the President’s mes- 
sage, and the provisions of the bill from the Committee of 
Ways and Means embrace, in their immediate scope, an 
exclusive metallic currency for the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government alone, yet it is manifest that in their ope- 
ration they must come in collision with the ‘credit system,” 
and wage a war of extermination against it, in every form 
and shape, asa medium of circulation; with what pros- 
pect of success it is not for me to undertake to determine. 
This presents to the American people a question of mo- 
mentous importance. In modern times banking imstitu- 
tions have been adopted as the most safe and efficient 
agencies of credit, by all the most enlightened and most 
commercial nations of the world. They had their origin 
in Venice, in the days of her commercial prosperity, and 
have been successively adopted by all commercial nations, 
particularly in England and France. Early in the history 
of our own Government, they were adopted, and have 
grown with our growth, strengthened with our strength, 
and have been enlarged, from time to time, to meet the 
exigencies of vur increased and widely extended commerce, 
until they have become so intimately interwoven with our 
commerce, and connected with our local institutions, as to 
make the separation difficult and dangerous in the extreme. 
This scheme, however, presents the question, and it must 
be ultimately met and decided. In the conflict, this ex- 
clusive metallic system proposed for the Government must 
be abandoned, or all our banking institutions perish ; there 
is no middle ground. 

Let it be remembered that, under the vivifying influence 
and salutary operations of our banking institutions, our 
country has flourished and prospered beyond parallel in the 
history of nations. When we compare our condition, at 
the close of the Revolution, with what it is at the present 
day, we perceive that, in population, agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, our improvement has been rapid beyond 
precedent. Our villages, our towns, and our systems of 
internal improvement, flourishing and improving beyond 
example, bespeak an increase of wealth, power, and com- 
mercial facilities, which would not exist without the health - 
fal action of a sound system of credit. The secret of the 


system is, that, by its operation, it throws into active cir- 
culation more than three times the amount of actual capital, 
and thereby supplies trade and commerce with the means 
of successful operation in the absence of an adequate sup- 
ply of the metallic medium. It is true that these instutions, 
like others constructed and managed by frail human agency, 
have been mismanaged and abused. There is no perfec- 
tion in human nature, and nothing perfect can be produced 
at its hands. What estimate would be placed upon the in- 
telligence of the man who, because the boiler of the capa- 
cious and majestic steamboat sometimes bursts, would re- 
commend the destruction of the steamboat, and the re-adop-~ 
tion of the canoe navigation? Your Government, which 
my much-esteemed friend from Virginia [Mr. Jones] says 
is an experiment, has sometimes been abused. What es- 
timate would you place upon the intelligence of the man 
who, for this cause, would recommend the entire destruc- 
tion of our system, as the proper remedy? So in reference 
to the banking system ; would it not be wiser to correct and 
cut off the abuses, and preserve the system, than rashly 
and inconsiderately destroy it? If the question were now 
presented as an original one, whether we should adopt the 
banking system, perhaps my own mind would be led to the 
adoption of a system organized upon a quite different plan ; 
but we have the system, and the question is, how shall we 
act in reference to it? There isno man who really thinks 
that there is the slightest prospect that this system will or 
can be eradicated for a length of time, if ever; hence we 
must accommodate our action, as far as we can, to the state 
of things as they are, and seek rather to aid and assist the 
State Governments in correcting the abuses of the banks, 
and restore them to health and soundness. Whether we 
shall ultimately recur to an exclusive metallic system, and 
in anticipation prepare for that event, deserves considera- 
tion of more than ordinary gravity, and the exercise of ex- 
traordinary sagacity. . 

The system of deposites adopted from the foundation of 
the Government, and which has prevailed to the present 
hour, wherever it was practicable, is the bank system. 
This fact, accompanied with the expressed opinions of every 
incumbent of the Treasury Department until the present 
time, proves conclusively to every reflecting mind that it 
was regarded as the safest, most economical, and most con- 
venient system; without this means of keeping the public 
money, it must have been kept and distributed hy individ- 
uals, and subject to all the extravagance, insecurity, and 
liability to defaleation which has ever attended individual 
receipts and disbursements. All preceding Secretaries, and 
many of our most distinguished men of the old republican 
school, declared their opinions in favor of the plan now pro- 
posed. Itis remarkable, that a system so republican, so 
safe, and so innocent, as that now proposed, should never 
have been proposed for the adoption of Congress, by any 
preceding administration, or any preceding Treasury De- 
partment. If it had been viewed in its present favorable 
and superior light, it certainly would have been recommend- 
ed; but, as it was not, I regard the omission to do it as 
conclusive evidence that it was not approved. The only 
difficulty which has ever prevailed has been between the 
selection of a national and State banks, some preferring the 
former, some the latter. There being now no national 
bank, the question of preference is directly presented be- 
tween the State bank system and the sub-Treasury system 
recommended by the Executive. The State bank system 
stands preferred, not only by the practice of the Govern- 
ment, but the expressed opinions of many of our most able 
and distinguished patriots and sages. In the year 1791, 
after the passage of the act incorporating the first Bank of 
the United States, Mr. Jefferson, in his official opinion to 
General Washington, as a member of his cabinet, upon 
the constitutionality of that act, resisted the argument of 
the necessity of that bank as the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
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ment, on the ground that these facilities would be afforded 
by the State institutions ; in that opinion he expressed him- 
self thus: 

‘¢ Perhaps, indeed, bank bills may be a more convenient 
vehicle than Treasury orders; but a little difference in the 
degree of convenience cannot constitute the necessity, 
which the constitution makes the ground for assuming any 
non-enumerated power. 

‘Besides, the existing banks will, without a doubt, 
enter into arrangements for lending their agency ; and the 
more favorably, as there will be a competition among them 
for it; whereas the bill delivers us up bound to the nation- 
al bank, who are free to refuse all arrangement, but on 
their own terms, and the public not free, on such refusal, 
to employ any other bank.” 

Mr. Madison, in his able and unanswerable speech in 
opposition to the charter of that bank, said: 

+ But the proposed bank could not even be called neces- 
sary tothe Government; at most, it could be but conve- 
nient, Tts uses to the Government could be supplied by 
keeping the taxes a little in advance; by loans from indi- 
viduals; by the other banks over which the Government 
would have equal command ; nay, greater, as it may grant 
or refuse to these the privilege, made a free and irrevocable 
gift to the proposed bank, of using their notes in the fede- 
ral revenue.” 

The arguments urged in favor of the charter of this bank 
were principally those of its safety, economy, and conve- 
nience, as a depository and disburser of the public money. 
This was a most propitious period in our history to have 
adopted a system of individual agency, and withheld all 
connexion with banks, if it had been deemed safe, econom- 
ical, and convenient. When the question of the renewal 
of the charter of that bank was under consideration, a me- 
morial was referred by the House of Representatiues, pray- 
ing the renewal of the charter of that bank. In his report 
upon that memorial, in enumerating the advantages of the 
bauk to the Government, Mr. Gallatin speaks of the safe- 
keeping of the public money thus: 

“1. Safekeeping of the public moneys.—This applies 
not ouly to moneys already in the Treasury, but also to 
those in the hands of the principal collectors, of the com- 
missioners of the loans, and of several other officers, and 
affords one of the best securities against delinquencies.” 

It is true that Mr. Gallatin was speaking of a national 
bauk, yet the principle is the same in reference to the plan 
proposed, for that strikes at all banks, national or State. 
But to prove that whilo this distinguished financier preier- 
red a national to State banks, he preferred a State banx to 
an individual agency, I here quote from his report to a 
committee of the Senate of the 80th of January, 1830, upon 
the same subject. He says: 

«The bauking system is now firmly established ; and, 
in ils ramifications, extends to every part of the United 
States. Under that system, the assistance of banks ap- 
pears to me necessary for the punctual collection of the rev- 
enue, and for the safe-keeping and transmission of the pub- 
lic moneys. That punctuality of payments is principally 
due to banks, is a fact generally acknowledged. Tt is, to 
acertain degree, enforced by the refusal of credit at the cus- 
tom-house, so lung as a former revenue bond, actually due, 
remains unpaid. But E think, nevertheless, that, in order 
to insure that precision in the collection, on which depends 
a corresponding discharge of the public engagements, it 
would,if no use was made of banks, be found necessary 
to abolish altogether the credit now given on the payment 
of duties—a measure which would ailect the commercial 
capital, and fall heavily on the consumers. ‘I'hat the pub- 
lic moneys are safer by being weekly deposited in banks, 
instead of accumulating in the hands of collectors, is self- 
evident, And their transmission, whenever this may be 
wanted, for the purpose of making payments in other places 


than those of collection, cannot, with any convenience, be 
effected on a large scale, in an extensive country, except 
through the medium of banks, or of persons acting as 
bankers. 

ss The question, therefore, is, whether a bank incorpo- 
rated by the United States, or a number of banks incor- 
porated by the several States, be most convenient for those 
purposes. 

£ State banks may be used, and must, in case of a non- 
renewal of the charter, be used by the ‘Treasury.” 

Tn this paragraph is found the expressed and decided 
opinion of Mr. Gallatin, not only that the banking system 
is firmly established, but that, if there be no national bank, 
the Government must resort to State banks, and that the 
public moneys are safer in banks than accumulating in the 
hands of individuals. ‘he opinion is entitled to great 
weight, as coming from a most able and experienced finan- 
cier. 

In addition to these, I refer to the opinions of several 
distinguished republican members of this House, in the 
session of 1810, upon the same subject. 

Mr. Burwell said: $‘ I said, sir, it must be shown that 
the bank is necessary to the operations of the Government; 
without its aid, our fiscal concerns cannot be managed. 
So far froin subscribing to the necessity of the hank, I be- 
lieve the revenue would be equally safe in the State banks, 
and could be distributed with inconsiderable difficulty ; the 
revenue received in most of the States is nearly equal to 
the expenditures within them; and when a deficiency oc- 
curred in any one, it could be supplied by arrangements 
with the different banks, by transportation or inland bilis 
of exchange, in the same manner that the public engage- 
ments are fulfilled abroad.” 

Mr. Eppes said: ‘The creation of a bank with a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000, almost five times the capilal of all the 
existing banks in the Union, under the patronage of the 
General Government, was calculated to produce, and did 
produce, a subserviency on the part of the stockholders to 
the views of their party. The influence of this powerful 
money capital was long felt. Nothing but the multiplica- 
tion of State banks, and the increase of capital from the 
peculiar and fortunate circumstances under which the Uni- 
ted States were placed, could have emancipated us from the 
shackles imposed on us by a moneyed interest wielded by 
foreigners.” 

Mr. Giles said: “I cannot see how putting down this 
institution can materially affect the pecuniary abilities of 
the nation ; its actual funds for discounting will be nearly 
the same ; the position of them only willbe changed; they 
will find their way into the State banks, and their ability 
to discount will be increased proportionably to the increase 
of their deposites. Nor am I at all alarmed at the sugges- 
tion that seven millions of dollars will be drawn out of the 
country by the British capitalists, because it will not be 
their interest to do so; their dollars are worth more here 
than in Great Britain; if drawn there, they would soon be 
melied down into their depreciated paper circulation. The 
might also draw bills to advantage, so that I doubt wheth- 
er an additional dollar will be shipped from the country in 
consequence of the rejection of this bill. Certainly there 
will not, to any ereat extent.” 

Mr. Clay said: “Upon the point of responsibility, I 
cannot subscribe to the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if it is meant that the ability to pay the amount 
of any deposites which the Government may make, under 
any exigency, is greater than that of the State banks. 
That the accountability of a ramified instilution, whose af- 
fairs are managed by a single head, responsible for all its 
members, is more simple than that of a number of inde- 
pendent and unconnected establishments, I shall not deny ; 
but, with regard to safety, | am strongly inclined to think 
it is on the side of the local banks. ‘The corruption or 
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misconduct of the parent, or any of its branches, may 
bankrupt or destroy the whole system, and the loss uf the 
Government, in that event, will be of the deposites made 
with each; whereas, in the failure of one State bank, the 
loss will be confined to the deposite in the vaults of that 
bank.” 

Ali there gentlemen resisted the argument of necessity 
for the renewal of the charter of the old bank, on the 
ground that the State banks were equally safe, and equally 
convenient, as the fiscal agents of the Government; so that 
the whole force of the argument, as applied in favor of a 


national bank, over the system of individual agency, ap- | 


plies with full force in favor of the State banks. In the 
debate upon the charter of the late bank, the same opin- 
ions were expressed in favor of State banks, by many able 
and distinguished gentlemen, It is remarkable that in the 
whole range of debate, at the two periods referred to, nd 
gentleman, so far as I recollect, expressed the slightest in- 
clination to resort to the sub-Treasury system. 


The administration of General Jackson exhibits still | 
stronger and more conclusive proof of the superiority of | 


the State bank deposite system over any other which the 
‘t wit of man could devise.” Indeed, so little was the sub- 
Treasury system in favor, that, when the removal of the 
deposites was determined upon, it did not enter into con- 


sideration, as far as we are informed ; but the State banks | 


were recommended and sclected, as being in every point of 
view equal to the Bank of the United States, as fiscal 
agencies, and, in a political point of view, infinitely safer; 
the comparison being instituted between a national and 
State bank alone. In General Jackson's expose to his 
cabinet on the day of September, after reviewing the 
advantages and disadvantages of the United States and 
State banks in contrast, he says: 

« The President thinks these facts and circumstances 
afford as strong a guaranty as can be had in human affairs, 
for the safety of the public funds, and the practicahility of 
a new system of collection and disbursement through the 
agency of State banks.” 

Language could not be more unequivocal of the prefer- 
ence of the State bank system over every other; yet the 
President seems to be aware that danger lurks in all human 
systems, and that this system might be disordered, from 
those causes which are incident to human frailty. If there 


could be a lingering doubt upon the mind of any man that į 
the late President designed the State banks as the perma- ! 
nent system of the Government, it will be removed by the | 


fsilowing extracts from his annual message of December, 
1834: 

“The attention of Congress is earnestly invited to the 
regulation of the deposites in the State banks.” 

In the same message he expresses himself thus : 

‘Happily it is already illustrated that the agency of 
such an institution (the United States Bank) is not neces- 
sary to the fiscal operations of the Government. The State 
banks are found fully adequate to the performance of all 
services which were required of the Bank of the United 
States, quite as promptly and with the same cheapness. 
They have maintained themselves and discharged all their 
duties, while the Bank of the United States was siill pow- 
erful, "ind in the field as an open enemy ; and it is not pos- 
sible to conceive that they will find greater difficulties 
when that enemy shall cease to exist.” 

In his annual message to Congress in December, 1835, 
General Jackson expresses himself thas : 

«By the use of the State banks, which do not claim 
their charter from the General Government, and are not 
controlled by its authority, it is ascertained that the 
moneys of the United States can be collected and disbursed 
without loss or inconvenience, and that all the wants of 
the community in relation to exchange and currency are 
supplied as well as they ever have been before.” 


H 


In the annual message of December, 1836, which was 
the last General Jackson delivered after the emanation of 
the Treasury circular, requiring gold and silver for the pur- 
chases of the public lands, and a full knowledge of the facts 
upon which that order was deemed necessary, in the fol- 
lowing strong and emphatic terms, he expressed his una- 
bated confidence in the State bank system: 

€ Experience continues to realize the expectations en- 
tertained as to the capacity of the State banks to perform 
the duties of fiscal agents for the Government. At the 
time of the removal of the deposites it was alleged by the 
advocates of the Bank of the United States that the State, 
banks, whatever might be the regulations of the ‘Treasury 
Department, could not make the transfers required by the 
Government, or negotiate the domestic exchanges of the 
country. It is now well ascertained that the real domes- 
tic exchanges performed, through discounts, by the Uni- 
ted States Bank and its twenty-five branches, were at least 
one-third less than those of the deposite banks for an equal 
period of time; and if a comparison be instituted between 
the amounts of service rendered by these institutions, on 
the broader basis which has been used by the advocates of 
the United States Bank in estimating what they consider 
the domestic exchanges transacted by it, the result will be 
still more favorable to the deposite banks.” 

Thus we have the unequivocal evidence that the late 
President of the United States preferred the State bank to 
any other system; as to the sub-Treasury scheme, he did 
not in a single expression in any of the messages referred 
to, or in any other State paper emanating from him, inti- 


; mate a desire to resort to it. 


The evidence from which the preference for the State 
bank svstem by the late administration is to be derived, is 
not confined to the quotations which I have made from 
General Jackson’s messages. Mr. Taney, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who directed the discontinuance of the 
Bank of the United States, and adopted the State banks 
as the depositories of the public money, in his annual re- 
port of the 3d December, 1833, after contrasting the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of both agencies, decidedly re- 
commends the State banks. He said : 

« For no one of these corporations will possess that ab- 
solute and almost unlimited dominion over the property of 
the citizens of the United States which the present bank 
holds, and which enables it at any moment, at its own 
pleasure, to bring distress upon any portion of the com- 
munity, whenever it may deem it useful to its interests to 
make its power felt. The influence of each of the State 
banks is necessarily limited to its own immediate neighbor- 
hood, and they will be kept in check by the other local 
banks. They will not, therefore, be tempted by the con- 
sciousness of power to aspire to political influence, nor 
likely to interfere in the elections of the public servants. 
They will, moreover, be managed by persons who reside 
in the midst of the people, who are to be immediately af- 
fected by their measures; and they cannot be insensible 
or indifferent to the opinions and peculiar interests of those 
by whom they are daily surrounded, and with whom they 
are constantly associated. ‘These circumstances always 
furnish strong safeguards against an oppressive exercise of 
power, and forcibly recommend the employment of State 
banks in preference to a Bank of the United States, with 
its numerous and distant branches.” ! 

Mr. Taney did not in this or any of his reports hint at 
the propriety of adopting the sub-Treasury scheme. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, in his supple- 
mentary report of Deceniber, 1834, discussed at length and 
with more than ordinary ability, the two systems of indi- 
vidual and bank agency. In relation to individual agency 
he came to the following conclusion: < Individual agents 
will probably be found less responsible. safe, convenient, 
and economical.” In the same reputt the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, referring to the possible contingency of the Gov- 
ernment being compelled to resort to individual agencies, 
and that the Government could get on with these agencies, 
expressed his decided opinion that these agencies should 
be avoided, if possible, and the bank system adopted. His 
opinion is thus expressed : 

‘After the charter shall expire, no difficulty is anticipa- 
ted in having any of these duties, which may then remain, 
discharged by State banks. But, if any should occur, it 
will become necessary to devolve these duties on some re- 
sponsible receiver or collector already in office, or on some 
safe agent, not now in office, as has been the practice for 
years in this country in paying pensions at convenient 
places, near which there was no State bank or branch of 
the United States Bank; and, as has long been the usage 
in somo countries in Europe, by having the public revenue 
in certain districts chiefly received, kept, and transmitted 
through private agents and brokers, his kind of person- 
al agency, however, is, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
to be avoided in all practicable and safe cases, under our 
present system of selected banks; because it would render 
the system Jess convenient, less secure, and more complex, 
if not more expensive. Hence it has not yet been resort- 
ed to, 

«But it was considered proper to mention this contin- 
gency, in order that its effect, if ever anticipated, may, be- 
forehand, be duly weighed in the examination of the whole 
subject; and to add that, if this contingency be extended to 
the whole establishment of State banks, as well as of the 
United States Bank, on the possibility they may all cease 
to exist, or may refuse to receive and manage the public 
deposites, (however improbable the occurrence of such an 
event may be,) the fiscal operations of the Government 
could, undoubtedly, still proceed, through the personal 
agencies before mentioned. It is admitted, however, that 
it would be at some inconvenience and some increase of 
expense, unless remedied in a manner that may hereafter 
bo developed, and would not, in the opinion of this De- 
partment, and in the present condition of things, be so cli- 
gible a system as the present one. Because banks, though 
exposed to some dungers and evils, and not believed to be 
necessary for the fisenl purposes of any Government, and 
much less one in the present happy financial situation of 
ours, aro frankly acknowledged to be in many respects a 
class of agents, economical, convenient, and useful.” 

Tn the same document, he points out, in forcible terms, 
the advantages of a State bank system. He says: 

“L Tn regard to the convenicnt situation of the select- 
ed banks, whether looking to the accomodation of the pub- 
lic officers or of the public creditors, it is believed to be ful- 
ly equal to that of the United States Bank and its branches. 
Some banks have been chosen in places in which none 
were before employed, and, in this respect, facilities for de- 
posites and payments have been furnished nearer to some 
points where our collections and disbursements are very 
considerable. In this way, as itis now an established rule, 
long practised in most cases by this Department, and re- 
vised and republished in 1827, to make payments gencral- 
ly at tho banks nearest to the residence of the public officer 
or creditor to be paid, or to the place where his services 
were performed, the payments under the present system 
have been made equally near, and, sometimes, nearer than 
formerly. The departures from this usual course never oc- 
cur without the consent, and, indeed, the request of the 
persons interested. So far as these departures may, in any 
cases, be deemed favors to those persons, they were former- 
ly granted on application to the Department, under such 
circumstances as the public interests, on the assignment of 
satisfacwry reasons, appeared to permit. The same course 
of indulgence is now pursucd—it is that most convenient 
to the public in general as well as to the Treasury, and the 
only one feasible unger any system, without incurring the 


unnecessary and inconvenient expenses of furnishing funds 
enough, at every different point of collection and disburse- 
ment, to meet, not merely the ordinary and usual expen- 
ditures in the neighborhood of each point, but all the drafts 
which caprice, speculation, or a high rate of exchange 
might induce officers or creditors to draw on places greatly 
remote from their residence, or from the theatre of their 
public services. 

‘2. The safety of the newly selected banks is the next 
subject ofinqury. ‘I'he chief change in this respect, under 
the present system, has been in procuring the separate re- 
sponsihility of several institutions for separate and smaller 
sums of money, instead of the single responsibility of one 
institution for a very large sum; and in having the guaran- 
ty of State laws and State supervision over the conduct and 
solvency of these separate institutions, combined with the 
information and cognizance of the Department and Con- 
gress as to their condition and prospects, by means of their 
weekly returns, and other general sources of intelligence, 
instead of the guaranty of the acts of Congress and the su- 
pervision of the United States Government over the single 
institution formerly and chiefly employed. 

“ Considering these differences, coupled with the fact 
that the selected banks, without disparagement to others, 
are, or ought to be, chosen from the most flourishing and 
secure; that they may be changed, whenever any circum- 
stance may indicate a change to be prudent, and that col- 
lateral security can be required whenever the deposite is so 
large as to seem to render it judicious; that the Govern- 
ment possesses advantages superior in case of their embar- 
yassment, and that the whole capital stock must be lost be- 
fore the deposite debt will become desperate; there certain- 
ly can be no very disadvantageous comparison, in theory, 
between the svfety to the Government under the present 
rather than the former system. 

“In practice, thus far, no loss whatever has been sus- 
tained by any of the newly selected banks, nor does any 
particular reason exist for anticipating a loss. Tt is due to 
them to remark, without derogating from the reputation of 
other banking institutions whose conditition is like actu- 
rately known to the Department, that the weckly returns 
of the selected banks show all of them to he in a secure, 
and most of them to be in a very flourishing condition, and 
that the whole of them united, on the Ist of July last, 
possessed specie in proportion to their notes in circulation, 
greater than did the Bank of the United States, or the 
Bank of England on the first of July last; and that their 
immediate available means to meet all the immediate de- 
mands upon them, including the whole of their large pub- 
lic and private deposites, have since been constantly im- 
proving, and are quite equal to those of most banking insti- 
tutions in existence, and to what is required by the most 
approved banking principles.” 

In his annual report of the 8th of December, 1835, he 
expresses himself in the following terms: ‘The Depart- 
ment takes pleasure in stating that the public money con- 
tinues to be collected and deposited, under the present sys- 
tem of selected hanks, with great ease and economy in all 
eases and with greater in some than at any former period. 
The transfers of it to every quarter of the country, where 
it is needed for disbursement have never been effected with 
more promptitude, and have been made entirely free of ex- 
pense to the Treasury.” In his annual report of Decem- 
ber last, speaking on the same subject, he says: The 
money in the Treasury has been safely kept during the 
year 1836. Until July last, during the two previous 
years, it was placed in the State banks, selected according 
to the discretion of this Department, on account of their 
high standing and favorable position for fiscal purposes, 
and regulated in a manner considered most secure to the 
Treasury and convenient to the community, as well as 
useful to all concerned. It is a source of high gratifica- 
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tion to be able to add that, while so selected and employed, 
not a single dollar was lost to the Government by any of 
them, nor a single failure occured to transmit promptly, 
and pay out satisfactorily, the public money intrusted to 
their care.” 7 * a “Nor is it 
believed that the domestic exchanges of the country were 
ever lower or more regular than during that period.” 

These assurances in favor of the State bank system were 
made to the country near the close of the late administra- 
tion, and in the last annual communications of its high 
functionaries, after the practical effects of more than three 
years’ experience had tested their truth, which gives as 
much force to the opinions expressed as can be imparted. 

This is not all. The Committee of Ways and Means, 
during the session of 1834~’5, consisting of Messrs. Polk, 
(now Speaker, ) Wilde, Cambreleng, Gorham, McKim, 
Binney, Loyall, McKinley, and Hubbard, six of them de- 
cided friends of the administration, in their report upon 
this very subject, evidenced their decided preference for the 
State bank system in the second and third resolutions which 
they reported. 

¢ 2d. Resolved, That the public deposites ought not to 
be restored to the Bank of the United States.” 

‘© 3d. Resolved, That the State banks ought to be con- 
tinued as the place of deposite of the public moneys; and 
that it is expedient for Congress to make further provisions 
by law, prescribing the mode of selection, the securities to 
be taken, and the manner, and terms on which they are to 
be employed. 

These resolutions were sustained by a very able, and, to 
my mind, unanswerable argument. It is true, the commit- 
tee did notenter into a comparison between this and the 
sub-Treasury system, which has suddenly grown into such 
high favor, because then it had not merit enough to com- 
mand the favorable consideration of the friends of the ad- 
ministration, as was proved at the next session of Congress, 
by a unanimous vote, (save one,) when the scheme was 
presented by Mr. Gordon, 

Mr. Benton, a Senator from Missouri, and distinguish- 
ed friend of the late and present administrations, in a speech 
delivered by him, in the Senate of the United States, on the 
2d of June, 1834, on the subject of the restoration of the 
deposites to the Bank of the United States, ably vindicated 
the State bank system, and defended the State banks against 
the various attacks of the opposition. I here quote his re- 
marks upon that occasion : 

“Mr. Benvown proceeded to state several reason, and to 
urge many considerations in favor of adopting it. He de- 
precated the spirit which seemed to have broken out against 
State banks, and said that it augured badly for the rights 
of the States. The strongest current of consolidation 
which was now observable in the Union, was that which 
setin favor of the federal bank and against the State banks, 
aud threatened to consolidate all moneyed power, and with 
it all political power, in favor of a great central institution, 
independent of the States, and able, by its own avowal, to 
crush the State institutions at its pleasure. He said 
this spirit against the State banks was an impulsion of 
modern origin—-unknown to the fathers of the Republic, 
and to the early history of the country, and strongest, 
now where the spirit of consolidation was strongest and 
where the defence of States rights was weakest. At the 
commencement of this Federal Government, (said Mr. B.) 
there was no federal bank, and all the public moneys were 
kept in State banks, or drawn direct, and as fast as they 
were received, out of the hands of receivers and collectors, 
General Hamilton, when Secretary of the Treasury, kept 
the public moneys, for the first year of his administration, 
in these banks, and kept them safely there. When the 
federal bank was proposed in 1791, and the keeping of the 
public moneys was one of the services attributed to it, Mr. 
Jefferson, then a member of President Washington’s cabi- 
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net, denied the necessity of a federal bank for any such 
purpose, and openly declared himself in favor of the State 
banks. He said that these banks had already done this 
business for the Government, and done it well, and would, 
no doubt, enter into arrangements with the Treasury for 
doing it permanently, and on better terms than it could 
be done by the federal bank. Mr. B. read an extract from 
Mr. Jefferson’s cabinet opinion, delivered to General 
Washington at the creation of the first federal bank to sus- 
tain what he said of his opinions. The extract was in 
these words. 

c: ¢ The existing banks will, without a doubt, enter into 
arrangements for lending their agency; and the more fa- 
vorably, as there will be a competition among them for it; 
whereas, the bill delivers us up bound to the national bank, 
who are free to refuse all arrangement, but on their own 
terms, and the public not free, on such refusal, to employ 
any other bank. That of Philadelphia, I believe, now 
does this business by their post notes, which, by an ar- 
rangement with the Treasury, are paid by any other State 
collector to whom they are presented. This expedient 
alone suffices to prevent the existence of that necessity 
which may jastify the assumption of a non-enumerated 
power as a means for carrying into effect an enumerated 
one. The thing may be done, and has been done, and well 
done, without this assumption. 'Fherefore it does not stand 
in that degree of necessity which can honestly justify it.” 

«Mr. B. said, that what Mr. Jefferson affirmed in 1791, 
was afterwards proved under his own administration, and 
that of Mr. Madison. During the whole of their adminis- 
trations, a large portion of the public moneys was kept in 
the State banks, and safely kept there. Mr. Gallatin, in 
answer to a call made by the House of Representatives, 
some time before the expiration of the charter of the first 
bank, showed that the public moneys were then kept in 
twenty different banks, of which nine were the United 
States Bank and its branches, and eleven were State banks ! 
Mr. B. thought this point so material, that he would read 
an extract from Mr. Gallatin’s report, to show that he nei- 
ther overstated nor mistook the facts. He then read the 
names of the State banks employed by Mr. Gallatin, and 
the amount of public money in each, They were: the 
Bank of Columbia, $115,192; the bank of Alexandria, 
$61,917; the Bank of Newport, Rhode Island, $35,788 ; 
the Bank of Pittsburg, $137,462 ; Roger Williams’s Bank, 
$53,882; the Bank of Pennsylvania, $92,628; the Bank 
of Saco, $28,528; the Manhattan Bank, $188,670; the 
Bank of Maine, $50,747; the Marietta Bank, $19,601; 
and the Bank of Kentucky, $91,061. 

« Such, said Mr. B., was the distribution of the deposites 
of the public moneys in the time of Mr. Gallatin; more 
State banks employed than the whole number of branches, 
and the mother Bank of the United States put together ! 
In several instances, a State bank was employed in the 
same place in which a branch of the federal bank was sit- 
uated, and some of those employed then are employed now. 
Cf this class, Mr. B. instanced the Manhattan Bank of 
New York, and stated that the stock of this bank was, at 
this day, about twenty dollars in the hundred higher than 
the stock of the United States Bank! And this after all 
the efforts which had been made to shake public confidence 
in the State banks, and especially those of New York. The 
Bank of Alexandria, which, he said, had lately stopped 
with a small amount of public money in it, and the py- 
ment of which is secured, was also in the list of Mr. Cal- 
latin’s deposite banks, and had double as much money in 
it in his time, as when it lately stopped. That bank bed 
been a deposite bank for forty-five years, and the Govern- 
ment had lost nothing by it, notwithstanding the attempt 
lately made to delude the public with a belief that it had 
just been selected by Mr. Taney, and had immediaely 
failed, with an immense loss to the United States. 
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«Mr. B, said it was thus proved, by an experience of 
twenty years—an experience running through the whole 
of the administrations of Jefferson and Madison, and a part 
of their predecessors—that the public moneys may be safely 
kept in the State. banks; and that Mr. Jefferson was right 
in his cabinet opinion of 1791, when he gave it as his sol- 
emn opinion to President Washington that there was no 
necessity for chartering a federal bank to act as the fiscal 
agent of the Federal ‘I'rcasury, and that the State banks 
would enter into arrangements for that purpose, and do the 
business well ! 

s Mr. B. said it was true that the Federal Government 
had since lost about a million and a half of dollars by State 
banks; but that loss took place in a season of universal em- 
barrassment, growing out of a state of war and general 
stagnation of trade and commerce ; a season which cannot 
be made the rule for judging State banks, without extend- 
ing it to the federal bank also; and then it would be fatal 
to that bank, for the United States lost about eleven mil- 
lions of dollars in sustaining the present federal bank in the 
same season of embarrassment, and saving that bank from 
sharing the general fate of the State institutions. This 
statement, Mr. B. said, was one of those facts which it 
was good to prove; and, as the proof was in the documents 
of the Senate, he would use it, and extinguish at once this 
delusive and deceptive comparison between State banks and 
the federal bank.” 

Mr. Benton was sustained in his preference for the State 
banks by Mr. Wright, of New York. ‘The present Speaker 
of the House, in a speech delivered by him on this subject, 
on the 20th of June, 1834, ably vindicated the State bank 
system, in the course of which he made the following remarks: 

«The State banks, then, are to be employed, either 
under our law as it cxists, or under the law as Congress 
may modify it. The bill before us proposes modifications, 
limiting and defining, with more precision than has bore- 
tofore been done, the Executive discretion and power. It 
js tendered to the House, and especially to those who have 
raised the ery of a union in the President of the sword and 
the purse, when, in fact, he possesses neither. The pres- 
ent Executive does not desire, and never has desired, to 
retain any discretionary power in the execution of the laws, 
which; from its nature, is susceptible of being defined by 
law. ‘The Executive, and his friends upon this floor, who 
sustain him in the recent executive measure of the removal 
of the deposites, desire to see him, and not only him, but 
his successors in the executive office, relieved from the res- 
pousibility of exercising discretionary power in relation to 
the safe-keeping, management, and disbursement of the 
public money, as far as, by legislative provisions, it can be 
done, ‘The bill which has been presented contains pro- 
visions suited, in the ‘ypinion of the committee who pre- 
pared and brought it forward, to attain this end. I have 
invited gentlemen who may think its provisions inadequate, 
yw who may suppose that too much power is still left in the 
hands of the Executive, to come forward with their modi- 
jeations, still further limiting and confining his power. If 
hey will neither accept this bill, nor propose to amend 
md make it more perfect, the conclasion must be, that they 
srefer the law as it is to any new legislative provision. If 
hey, do not co-operate with us in perfecting and passing 
‘is bill, the conclusion will be irresistible that the charge 

vhich has been made against the President, of a desire to 
sege upon powers which do not belong to him, was de- 
simed to produce an erroncous impression upon the public 
mid, and is wholly unfounded in fact; that they prefer 
the existing laws to any amendments which can be made; 


aro in a word, that the real purpose to be effected by all į 


the violent and impassioned appeals which have been made, 
cherging him with usurpation, was to operate upon the 
pullic, with a view to procure a continuance of the present 
odicus bank monopoly.” 


In a speech delivered by him on the 10th of February, 
1835, he said: 

< The State banks are not only competent to furnish all 
the domestic exchange required for the convenience of trade, 
but they furnish it at cheaper rates, in many parts of the 
Union, than the Bank of the United States has heretofore 
done the same business,” 

In relation to the sub-Treasury scheme, offered by Mr. 
Gordon, which seems to be the pioneer of the present, in 
the same speech, Mr. Polk said: 

« Unless the States, and the United States, should both 
deem it proper, gradually, and in the end entirely, to dis- 
pense with the paper system, and which result is not an- 
ticipated, the Government cannet escape occasional losses 
from that quarter, and can never hope to escape. all losses 
from banks as fiscal agents, except by the employment, in 
their place, of other and individual agents, who will prob- 
ably be found less responsible, safe, convenient, or econom~- 
ical. 

“He concedes that it would be practicable to employ 
such agents, but does not recommend it, for the reasons 
stated in the paragraphs of the report which I have read, 
and because it would not, ‘in the present condition of 
things, be so eligible a system as the present one.’ 

«© A corporation may be safer than any individual agent, 
however responsible he may be, because it consists of an 
association of individuals who have thrown together their 
aggregate wealth, and who are bound, in their corporate 
character, to the extent of their whole capital stock, for the 
deposite. In addition to this, the Secretary of tho Treas- 
ury may require as heavy collateral security, in addition to 
their capital paid in, from such a corporation, as he could 
from an individual collector or receiver, which makes the 
Government deposites safer in the hands of a bank than it 
could be with an individual. 

“It may be well questioned whether the heaviest secu- 
rity which the most wealthy individual could give, could 
make the public deposite safe at the point of large collection. 
In the city of New York, half the revenue is collected, 
Several millions of the public money may be in the hands 
of a receiver at one time; and, if be be corrupt, and shall 
engage in speculation or trade, and meet with a reverse of 
fortune, the loss sustained by Government would be inevi- 
table. With ample security, as it was supposed, the Gov- 
ernnent lost a million or more in the tea case, a few years 
ago. ‘The losses in three cases alone, as already stated, 
in 1827 and 1828, when it was supposed ample care had 
been taken to secure the debt, amounted to near two mil- 
lious. As then, between the responsibility of a public re- 
«iver and bank corporations, as banks do exist, and are 
likely to exist, under State authority, the latter, upon the 
ground of safety to the public, are to be preferred. 

t Banks, when they are safe, recommend themselves to 
the service of the Treasury for other reasons: 

«1, ‘Phe increased facility they possess over individual 
collectors or receivers, in making transfers of public money 
to distant points for disbursement, without charge to the 
public. Indeed, this is a service which individuals, to the 
extent of our large revenues, could not perform. 

«62. It may happen, in the fluctuation of the amount of 
revenue and expenditures, that there will be, at some times, 
a considerable surplus in the ‘Treasury; which, though it 
may be temporary, if it be withdrawn from circulation, and 
placed in the strong-box of a receiver, the amount of cir- 
culation will be injuriously disturbed, by hoarding the de- 
posite, by which the value of every article of merchandise 
and property would be affected. So that, inasmuch as we 
cannot anticipate or cstimate what the exact amount of rev- 
cnue or expenditure may be from year to year, there may 
occur an excess of revenue in the Treasury, not immedi- 
ately called for to be disbursed, which it would be very in- 
convenient to abstract from trade and circulation. Whilst 
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the deposite is in a bank, the bank may use it, keeping it- 
self, at the same time, ready to pay when demanded, and 
it is not withdrawn from the general circulation asso much 
money hoarded and withdrawn from the use of the com- 
munity. 

s¢Tf in the hands of receivers, they must either hoard it, 
by keeping it locked up in a strong-box, or use it, at their 
own risk, in private speculation or trade; or they must, for 
their own security, or on their own responsibility, place it 
at last on deposite in banks for safe-keeping, until they are 
called on by the Government for it. 

« This temporary use of the money on deposite in a bank 
constitutes the only compensation which the bank receives 
for the risk of keeping it, and for the service it performs. 
If receivers be employed, they cannot perform any other 
service than to keep the money, and must be paid a com- 
pensation from the Treasury.” 

These evidences, added to the fact, that upon the ques- 
tion of adopting the sub-Treasury plan proposed by Mr. 
Gordon, every friend of the administration, save one, (Mr. 
Beale, of Virginia,) voted against it, as did a majority of 
the opposition, are conclusive of the preference of the late 
administration for the State bank over any other system. 
It has been said that the friends of the administration voted 
against this schere with a view of trying the sufficiency of 
the State bank system, that is, to make an experiment; 
but General Jackson’s, Mr, Woodbury’s, Mr. Benton’s, and 
Mr. Polk’s assertions are at war with this imputation. 
Each of them attested that the State bank system had been 
well tried, and found amply sufficient for all the purposes 
of fiscal agency, domestic exchanges, and sound currency. 
I cannot believe that the friends of the administration would 
thus have experimented upon such an important and deli- 
cate subject as the currency, when there was presented for 
their adoption a scheme so constitutional, so republican, so 
wise, and so efficient, as the Treasury scheme is now 
thought to be. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not without further evidence 
from very high authority, Although the President of the 
United States, in his message to this Congress, represents 
that this is the third fiscal connexion between the State 
banks and the Government which has failed, yet he cer- 
tainly did not regard the two previous failures as constitu- 
ting any serious objection to the system; for in August, 
1836, preceding the last presidential election, in a letter to 
the honorable Sherrod Williams, of Kentucky, he ably sus- 
tained the State bank system. In that letter he used the 
following language : 

«c Although I have always heen opposed to the increase 
of banks, [ would nevertheless pursue towards the existing 
institutions a just and liberal course—protecting them in 
the rightful enjoyment of the privileges which have been 
granted to them, and extending to them the good will of 
the conimunity, so long as they discharge with fidelity the 
delicate and important public trusts with which they have 
been invested.” 

These evidences, which have been afforded from the 
foundation of the Government to the present hour, of the 
value of the State banks as fiscal agents, are mainly of- 
fered by those who now scek to destroy that fiscal agency, 
and refuse their notes in the receipts of the public dues. 
This system, which was sound democracy in 1835, is bank 
rag aristocracy in 1837. While defending this system, in 
1835, I was a good democrat; but, in 1837, for still de- 
fending the same system, I have become a bank aristocrat: 
from this it would seem that democratic principles, like 
deranged currency, are somewhat fluctuating. 

. Mr, Chairman, experience, which is the most unerring 
of all human guides, one truth tested by which is worth a 
thousand theories, has taught us that credit is a plant of a 
delicate character, and cannot, with safety, be rudely han- 
dled ; it must be touched as cautiously as you would touch 
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the sensitive plant. Often has the soundest credit, with 
the most ample, though not immediately available means, 
withered and sunk bencath the breath of unjust and un- 
warranted suspicion. No credit and no credit system can 
be sustained without confidence: confidence is its very es- 
sence, and whenever withdrawn, whether justly or not, se- 
riously affects it. The banking institutions of the country 
are sustained entirely by confidence ; without jt their notes 
would have no circulation, and they would not be able to 
conduct their business profitably. Want of confidence, 
then, or withdrawal of existing confidence, must, in the 
nature of things, greatly prejudice these institutions, and 
derange and embarrass their operations, 

The recommendations of the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to discontinve the present deposite system, 
and the receipt of the no‘es of the banking institutions, is 
based upon the allegation that these institutions have been 
unfaithful to their high obligations, and therefore not worthy 
of continued confidence. ‘The present suspension of specie 
payments and its consequences, is the ground upon which 
this recommendation is founded. I propose, Mr. Chair- 
man, briefly to examine whether the present condition of 
the banks, both as relates to their ability to meet all their 
liabilities, and the propriety of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, justify this charge, and the entire withdrawal of 
public confidence. That the deposite banks will be able to 
redeem all their liabilitics, and that at no very distant pe- 
riod, is very manifest, not only from the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but from their actual condition as 
ascertained and reported to ihis House. After the cautious 
and rigid scrutiny instituted into the condition of the State 
banks, when they were about to be selected, I suppose it 
will not be doubted that the selected banks were entirely 
responsible, and in high credit. I have selected eighteen 
of the principal banks in which the public money was de- 
posited, and three others selected in 1835. The follow- 
ing comparison of their aggregate condition, in relation to 
circulation and specie, when they were at first selected, 
and now, according to the last returns, proves most con- 
clusively that, in relation to specie and circulation, their 
condition is materially improved.—[For the statement here 
referred to, sce next page.] 

All other liabilities and responsibilities are improved in 
neatly the same ratio. I refer to the last returns from the 
Treasury Department, and those officially published by the 
different and most important banks, to prove that there has 
been a general improvement in the condition of nearly all 
the banking institutions. I have before me an official 
statement of the condition of the banks of Virginia, exhib- 
iting an improved, and improving condition, and entire 
solvency. I might refer to others, but time will not admit. . 
The Treasury reports prove that, notwithstanding the sus- 
pension of specie payments, the deposite hanks have rap- 
idly reduced, and have nearly extinguished their debt to 
the Government. On the first day of January last, there 
was in the deposite banks to the credit of the Treasury, 
$42,468,859 97, of this sum there has been transferred’and 
paid to the States, under the dep:site act, $27,063,430 80, 
leaving a balance of $15,405,429 173; of that balance and 
of all deposites made since, there now remains only the 
sum of $12,418,041 due to the Government; of this there 
only remains $8, 166,492 85 subject to draft, drafis having 
been issued for the remainder; and I do not doubt the 
amount is now much less. Of this amount, there is due 
less than $1,000,000 from the banks in the Atlantic States. 
Since the Ist of May, about the time specie payments were 
suspended, according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the deposite banks have reduced their discounts 
$20,388,776, their circulation $4,991,791, their public 
deposites $15,607,316, while their specie has diminished 
less than $3,000,000. ‘The Secretary further informs us 
that, ** of the number of eighty-six banks employed at the 
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time of the suspension, ten or eleven are supposed to have 
paid over all the public money which was then in their 
Possession, to the credit of the Treasurer. In the custody 
of more than half of the others, an aggregate of less than 
$700,000 remains unadjusted. Several of the rest, still 
possess large sums; but many of them have continued 
promptly to furnish such payments from time to time, for 
meeting the public necessities.” Mr. Chairman, these 
payments and these exertions afford most conclusive evi- 
dences of the frauds and insolvency of the local banks! Would 
to God, all fraudulent and insolvent men would furnish a 
little more evidence of dishonesty and insolvency such as 
this, sir. The Secretary of the ‘Treasury, from his report, 
does not expect to lose a single dollar of the public money, 
so that the disconnexion recommended, cannot have any 
foundation on this ground. But, sir, the Treasury De- 
partment affords us another important fact, in its circular 


Condition of eighteen of the principal banks when first 
selected, and up to August 15th, 1837, including three 
of the prinipul selected bunks under the acts of 1836. 


Capital. | Cireulation.| Specie. 
When first selected - + | $30,725,670 | $14550,075 | $3,925,298 
About August l5th last - -| 44,970,960 a 5,157,556 


$14,245,290 | $3,9 
The circulation not quite three to one of specie. 
The annexed table shows their individual condition. 
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to the banks of the 3d of July last, upon the subject of the 
suspension of specie payments, and additional security for 
the public dues. He says: 

“It affords me much gratification to find, so far as re- 
gards the inquiry concerning the payment and security, a 
great willingness expressed to make the United States am- 
ply safe for the oventual payment of all that is due, and a 
strong conviction entertained by the banks, that no loss 
will be ultimately sustained by the Government.” 

Again he says: 

«c Another portion of that circular communicated infor- 
mation concerning the lenient mode which, under the se- 
vere losses experienced by many of the banks from mercan- 
tile failures, and under the embarrassments to others, 
caused by panic and want of confidence, was contemplated 
to be adopted in recalling the public funds. ‘That mode 
was by such moderate drafts and transfers as the public 
necessities should from time to time demand; and an car- 
nest request having been made for a satisfactory compli- 
ance with it on the part of the banks, assurances have gen- 
erally been given of a readiness to answer those calls with 
promptitude, and in an aeceptable manner.” 

Again he says : 

“'Fhe returns of the condition of the selected banks, 
which were requested to be continued, have generally been 
made with promptitude and regularity. But while it is 
very satisfactory to see, in most cases, a reduction in dis- 
counts and circulation, and which course is the most effi- 
cient to cure one of the existing evils in banking, and to ene 
able the institutions which have suspended specie payments 
to resume them atan early day, and with much greater 


| safety, it is regretted that, in a few instances, this course 


has not been adopted. But whenever departed from in 
such a crisis, the error has tended, and must tend hereafter, 
to impair the confidence of the Department in the sound 
management of the institution, and to justify such steps as 
may lead to a more speedy withdrawal of the public money, 
or to the procurement of increased security.” 

From these evidences, I take it for granted, that the de- 
posite banks are solvent, and that the Government will not 
lose a single dollar by thera. 

This is not the only evidence afforded by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the solvency of many of the deposite 
banks, and the reliance placed upon them to aid in redeem- 
ing the country from its present embarrassed condition. 
On the 13th of the present month, while the bill authori- 
zing the issue of Treasury notes was depending, the Secre- 
tary addressed the following letter to several of these insti- 
tutions, proposing to them to purchase the Treasury notes 
which shall be authorized, and to pass the proceeds to te 
credit of the Treasury as specie, to be paid as the wants of 
the Government may require ; this is the letter : 

ce Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
t Seplember 19th, 1837. 

“Sir: A bill is now hefore Congress to authorize the 
President of the United States to cause the issue of Trea- 
sury notes for such sum or sums as he may think expedient; 
but not exceeding, in the whole amount of notes issued, 
the sum of twelve millions of dollars, and of denomina- 
tions of not less than one hundred dollars for any one note, 
to be reimbursed at the Treasury of the United States, 
after the expiration of one year from the dates of the said 
notes respectively. 

“I will thank you to State whether, in the event of the 
passage of the bill, you will agree to take the said notes 
from the Government, and give the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States a credit for the amount; to be drawn for as 
may be necessary, and payable in specie if required ; and, 
if so, to state what amount yon will receive, and the low- 
est rate of interest to be borne by said note.” 

“Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


«LEVI WOODBURY.” 
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Yes, sir, some of these faithless and unworthy institu- 
tions are appealed to, to purchase ‘i'reasury notes, and pass 
the- proceeds to the credit of the Government, and hold it 
until it was wanting by the Government. 

Judging from the generally admitted principle, that the 
goundness of a bank is to be determined by the proportion 
of its actual specie capital to its circulation, the deposite 
banks are sounder than the Bank of England, or the En- 
glish joint stock banks. Up to the 25th Jaly last, the 
relative proportion between the specie capital and its circu- 
lation was as follows : > 
Circulation. 


Specie. 
Bank of England - $26,150,000 $91,305,000 
Private and joint stock banks 00,000,000 5,362, 165 
$26,150,000 $96,667,165 
U. States deposite banks $11,429,012 $31,779,804 


From this comparison it is manifest that the deposite 
banks in the United States, were in a condition better to 
sustain a sound currency and specie payments than the 
English banks, unless some other cause should operate a 
different effect. Yet, although the same causes which 
embarrassed the commerce and credit of the United States 
existed in England, the Bank of England continued specic- 

ayments, and the Bank of the United States suspended. 

hy? Four causes are manifest; 1. The Government 
of England continued their confidence in their institutions, 
ours withdrew its: 2. A large debt was duc from the 
American to the foreign merchants, and a necessity for 
large specie exportations produced: 3. The continuance 
of the specie circular: 4. The execution of the deposite 
act of the 23d June, 1836. 

From the connexion which existed between the Govern- 
ment and the State banks, growing out of their adoption 
as fiscal agents, and the general impression which it pro- 
duced, that the Government was disposed to cherish and 
sustain them, the slightest manifestation of the want of 
confidence on the part of the Government, was calculated 
to produce the most disastrous effects upon their eredit, and 
ctipple their operations. It was calculated to impair gen- 
eral confidence, and produce a rush for specie, so sudden 
and violent that but few banking institutions could be 
prepared to withstand it. This want of confidence was 
clearly manifested in the Treasury circular of July, 1836, 
in which danger was distinctly announced to the country. 
This measure of itself, however, could not have exerted 
any very deleterious influence upon the credit of the banks ; 
but, operating in conjunction with other causes, was cal- 
culated seriously to impair public confidence, and to pro- 
duce serious embarrassments in the monetary system of the 
country. 

The Treasury circular, which required specie for the 
payment for the public lands, produced an unusual and 
unnecessary drain of specic from the Atlantic to the western 
banks, and, of course, it was incumbent on the eastern 
banks to use the usual precaution of contraction to meet the 
demand, whatever, it might be, Independent of this direct 
operation, emigrants, who were numerous from the eastern 
to the western States, sought that kind of curreney which 
was receivable at the land offices. Hence, specie being 
only receivable there, they demanded specie for their notes, 
which being principally eastern, the eastern banks were 
bound to pay. ‘hese drafts for specie were calculated to 
produce a corresponding curtailment of the circulation and 
loans of the banks, which were among the professed objects 
of the order, ‘The gold and silver thus drawn from the 
eastern, was deposited in the western banks, and there kept 
entirely unemployed, to the great detriment of trade, await- 
ing the drafts of the Government. In addition to the op- 
eration of the specie circular, and about the time of its ut- 
most severity, the pressure of a heavy foreign debt created 


an additional heavy demand for specie, which was princi- 
pally to be drawn from the vaults of the banks. The effect 
of this demand for specie to pay the foreign debt, necessa- 
rily produced a contraction of loans and circulation, corre- 
sponding with the extent of the demand. We all remember 
the gloomy period of 1819, when distress and ruin pervaded 
the whole community, and filled it with dismay, and as it 
is fair to judge of the present by the past, I have selected 
the four years preceding 1819, and the preceding four 
years, with a view to contrast the state of trade then, with 
its present state; in order, in part, to account for the present 
revulsion and derangement of commerce, and the effects 
now, as then, produced. In the years 1815, 16, 717, and 
°18, the state of foreign trade was as follows: 


Exports. Imports. 
1815 $52,557, 753 $113, 041,274 
1816 81,920,452 147,103,000 
1817 82,671,569 99,250,000 
1818 93,281,133 121,750,000 
$310,430,907 $481, 144,274 
310,430,907 
Excess of importations over exports $170,713,365 


Which, after proper allowance for tonnage and other 
expenses, left a heavy balance. The effect was, that a 
bank circulation in 1816, of $110,000,000 was reduced in 
1819, to $15,000,000; we all recollect during this year, 
the immense deduction which property, produce and labor 


underwent. ‘I'he foreign trade for 1833, 734, °35, and’36, 

is as follows : 
Exports. Imports. 

1833 $90, 140,438 $108, 118,311 

1834 104,336,973 126,521,332 

1835 118,955,239 151,030,368 

183 128,663,040 189,980,085 

$442,095,690 $575, 650,046 

442,095,690 

The excess of importations, - $133,554,356 


Leaves a large foreign debt; and although the balance now 
is 37,000,000 less than in 1819, yet it is sufficiently large 
to render a heavy reduction in bank loans and circulation 
necessary to meet it; because exchanges, being materially 
reduced, it could be met in nothing but specie. The heavy 
importations of specie from England, through the instru- 
mentality of acceptances of American drafts alarmed the 
Bank of England for its own safety ; and to counteract this 
drain, it refused to discount for any merchant who accepted 
American bills, thus making it necessary to demand more 
specie for the payment of the foreign debt than would other- 
wise have been required. This policy was more rigidly 
pursued than perhaps it otherwise would have been, had it 
not heen supposed, from the declarations of a great portion 
of the American press, that it was a part of the policy of 
our Government to prevent the exportation of specie entirely, 
and continue, as far as possible, the drain from Europe. 
Combined with these causes, was the execution of the de- 
posite act of June, 1836. . 

It having been ascertained from the rapid increase of the 
revenue from the sales of the public lands, and the duties 
on foreign importations, that there would be a large surplus 
in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1837, it was deter- 
mined to withdraw it from the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, (to which its possession offered so many strong 
and dangerous temptations, ) and from the custody of the 
deposite banks, to prevent its being made the foundation of 
dangerous and excessive issues of bank paper; and to place 
it in the custody of the State Gevernments, thus to remain 
to be employed for the local benefit of the people, (from 
where it had been unconstitutionally and improperly drawn, ) 
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until needed for the legitimate purposes of the Government, 
a disposition, in my humble opinion, both wise and salu- 
tary, both as regards the currency and the purity of the 
Government. For the purpose of giving the banks timely 
notice, and to enable them to meet the demands of this law 
without detriment to themselves or the public, the operation 
of the act was not to commence until the Ist day of Janu- 
ary after its passage, a period of six months, and then to 
be met in four equal quarterly instalments. This-was am- 
ple time to prevent any serious derangement of the affairs 
of the banks, or the commerce of the country. In a short 
time after the passage of this act, and long before it was 
ascertained what would be the amount to be distributed, 
and of course the first instalment, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury issued his orders to the deposite banks, directing them, 
by a fixed period, to transfer to specified points, about 
$18,000,000, (as well as I recollect,) instead of giving 
draftis to the States for their several quotas on the most 
convenient banks to pay the amount on the day it was due ; 


of commercial exchange, between creditor and debtor banks, 


and merchants; and by which they would have been per- | 


forming but the usual commercial functions; whereas, by 
the operation of the orders of the ‘Treasury Department, the 
amount to be transferred was abstracted from commercial 
employment, from the time of the transfer till the payment; 
and created a demand, in some instances, for specie, which 
might have been avoided. ‘hus was inflicted upon com- 
merce an injury from the injudicious execution of the law, 
which is dexterously ascribed to the provisions of the law 
itself! This operation was particularly severe upon the New 
York banks, which held in the neighborhood of $20 000,000 
of the public deposites. ‘Tho deposite act in itself did not 
necessarily decrease, or tend to decrease, the active capital 
of the country ; it was taken from banks to be again put 
into hanks. While it reduced the active means of some, 
it increased that of others. 
was only passed from the Federal to the State Governments. 
There was nothing in it to embarrass the trade and com- 
merce of the country. The effect was produced by its 
unwise execution, coming in aid of other causes of an em- 
hbarrassing character. In this opinion I am sustained by 
the most ablo and skilful financiers of the country. 

At about the time of the suspension of specie payments, 
there were in the banks, (if my estimate be correct, ) about 
$155, 000,000 of private deposites. These private deposites 
were generally made in bank notes; yet the depositors had 
the right to demand specie for them. When the operation 
of these causes were perceived, and the diminution of con- 
fidence on the part of the Government manifest, the private 
depositors, in place of their deposited notes, began to de- 
mand specie. Brokers also began to demand specie for all 
the nores which they held, or could purchase, and this was 
no small amount. 

The banks in the city of New York, where the storm 
first began to rage and to produce most serious effects, al- 
though ultimately responsible for all their obligations, could 
not meet this sudden rush upon their vaults, without ruin 
to themselves, and the people; they therefore suspended 
specie payments, ‘his suspension, the causes of which were 
not understood by the country, produced alarm through- 
out the whole community; and a general suspension of 
specie payments was the result. By this suspension I do 
mot doubt that the banks have not only saved themselves 
but the country from utter ruin and destruction. I confi- 
dently believe that the withdrawal of the confidence of the 
Government, so strengthened the operation of all the causes 
to which T have adverted, that it compelled the banks to a 
course which, with the fostering care and continued con- 
fidence of the Government, could and would have been 
avoided: for the banks have no interest whatever to em- 
barrass their own operations by an act so destructive of 


| 


H 


i 


; own banking institutions. 


| to resume specie payment. 
| and patriotic policy had been pursued towards the State 
In many instances the credit ; 


that credit which is so necessary to the successful extension 
of their business—for sound unsuspected credit is the very 
soul of their operations, and the foundation of their profits. 

The truth of this argument is fully sustained by recur- 
rence to the history of the Bank of England as well as our 
On many occasions the Bank 
of England has been sorely pressed, yet it retained the con- 
fidence, and was aided by the Government, and was en- 
abled thereby to surmount its embarrassment, and recover 
from its difficulties. In 1793, particularly, its operations 
were so embarrassed, and the rush for specie so great, that 
it was compelled to suspend specie payments; and continu- 
ed the suspension, without intermission, from that time 
till 1829; many of the causes which produced the sus- 
pension, continuing to exist during the whole time. In 
this state of embarrassment, its course was justified by the 
British Government, whose confidence and that of the 
mercantile community continued, and its suspension was 


À 1 i legalized, until finally, by a prudential course of measures, 
which might have been met, according to the usual mode į 


adapted to its true condition, it triumphed over all diflicul- 


| ties; and, in 1829, resumed specie payments, which it 


still continues. ‘he confidence of the Government and 


| merchants enabled the bank thus to sustain itself; to 


maintain its solvency and its credit; and to perform, 
with success, its commercial and fiscal duties. 

In 1815, the State banks, from the operation of many 
causes, suspended specie payments, yet the confidence of 
the Government was not withdrawn. Mr. Dullas and Mr. 
Crawford, both able and patriotic men, as Secretaries of 
the Treasury, having sustained their credit by all the means 
in their power. Mr. Crawford, particularly, made large 
deposites of public money in many of them, and thereby 
enabled them to indulge the people, maintain their own 
credit, redeem their debt to the public, and finally, in 1817, 
I believe if the same benevolent 


banks, at the present period, the existing suspension would 
not have continued to this time, if it had taken place at all. 


| Mr. Dallas nor Mr. Crawford, however, had not conceived 


the idea of a total separation between the Government and 
the banking institutions of the country as fiscal agents ; 


| and, therefore, felt some inducement to sustain and pre- 


serve them ; buta different feeling seems to prevail with 


, the present Secretary of the Treasury, who can only ex- 
| pect to succeed in his views by the embarrassments and 


difficulties of the banks, While I do not ascribe to him 
any design to produce the embarrassment which has over- 


; taken the banks, and, with them, the commerce of the 


country, yet Tam well satisfied that he has withheld from 


them that confidence, which might justly have been ex- 
; tended; and which would, before this, have redeemed them 
į from their embarrassing difficulties, and have afforded salu- 


; of an excessive issue and circulation of their paper,’ 


tary relief to the people, and the commerce of the country. 

The charge made by the President, and those who now 
favor a total separation between the fiscal operations of the 
Government and the banks, ‘* that they have been guilty 
’ is 
true—lamentably true. YetI cannot perceive in all the 
facts and circumstances connected with the charge, that 
they have been actuated by any improper or impure motives. 
These institutions are conducted by men who are liable to 
be misled by the same impulses which betray the most pru- 
dent and the most cautious of mankind into occasional 
error. A spirit of speculation had extensively spread itself 
throughout the country; acted and re-acted from the peo- 
ple to the banks, and from the banks to the people, until 
all, absorbed by brilliant prospects of immeasurable wealth, 
were beyond the bounds of prudence and discretion ; and 
ruin to many, has been the penalty. ‘hese impulses have 
occasionally: produced like effects through all periods, and 
resulted in like catastrophes, whether their currency was 
exclusively metallic or not. 
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All these evils carry with them, however, sure antidotes. 
The current of money has its level; and whenever it ex- 
ceeds that level, the redundancy runs off, and leaves the 
current at its proper level. In its reduction, serious and 
distressing injury is often inflicted; yet the return is grad- 
ual and sure. Buta question arises, whether the banks 
are entirely in fault in this matter? Is not the Govern- 
ment itself much in fault? And shall the banks be com- 
pelled to take the whole responsibility for an error in which 
the Government has largely participated? At the time the 
public deposites were removed from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, the then Secretary of the ‘I'reasury, acting un- 
der the impression that the charter of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States was not to be renewed, and that its extensive 
circulation and discounts were to be called in, in order that 
no shock to the business of the country might be sustained, 
urged upon the State banks, in the following note, the duty 
which would devolve upon them to supply the vacuum 
which would be created by this withdrawal, growing out 
of their fiscal connexion with the Government. ‘ais the 
banks attempted to do, and gradually increased their ac- 
commodations, and enlarged their circulation. He says: 


«Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
** September 26, 1833. 

Sim: The Girard Bank has been selected by this De- 
partment as the depository of the public money collected 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity, and the collector at Phila- 
delphia will hand to you the form of a contract proposed to 
be executed, with a copy of his instructions from this De- 
partment. 

“In selecting your institution as one of the fiscal agents 
of the Government, I not only rely on its solidity and es- 
tablished character as affording a sufficient guarantee for 
the safety of the public money intrusted to its keeping, but 
I confide, also, in its disposition to adopt the most liberal 
course which circumstances will admit towards our money- 
ed institutions generally, and particularly to those in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

“ The deposites of the public money will enable you to 
afford increased facilities to commerce, and to extend your 
accommodations to individuals. And as the dutics which 
are payable to the Government arise from the business and 
enterprise of the merchants engaged in foreign trade, it is 
but reasonable that they should be preferred, in the addi- 
tional accommodation which the public deposites will ena- 
ble vour institution to give, whenever it can be done with- 
out injustice to the claims of other classes of the commu- 
nity. 

“Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“R. B. TANEY, 
«c Secretary of the Treasury.” 
To the Prusioun of the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, 


This recommendation was repeated by the late President 
in his succeeding annual message. By the deposite act of 
June, 1836, for proportions of the public money beyond a 
specific amount, the deposite banks were required to pay 
interest, which made it a principle of self-defence that they 
should extend their loans and increase their circulation ; 
because it was not to be expected that they would lock up 
and keep unemployed the public money, on which they 
were bound to pay interest! ‘These two causes combined 
certainly produced an excess in the bank discounts and cir- 
culation of the country. This excess has been increased 
by another cause, which Mr. Taney nor Congress did not, 
and could not, have anticipated. ‘The vacuum which was 
anticipated by the refusal to renew the charter of the Bank 
of the United States, was never produced; for, contrary to 
all expectation, the capital and stockholders of that bank 
were subsequently incorporated by the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, which continued in circulation its notes, and prevent- 
ed any material diminution in its discounts. 


I appeal, then, to the good sense of this House to say, 
whether the excessive issues complained of, have not been 
produced by causes, calculated in their very nature to mis- 
lead, and produce the excess complained of, without the 
slightest imputation of fraud or corruption against the 
banks? 

Mr. Chairman, the connexion which now exists between 
the finances of the Government and the deposite banks, was 
produced by the solicitations of the Government itself. The 
Government found itself engaged in a severe and dubious 
conflict with the Bank of the United States, which it had 
determined to overthrow. To do this, it was necessary so 
to conduct its operations, that the commerce and business 
of the country might not be materially shocked, and the 
sensibilities of the people excited. To effect this, it sought 
the aid and procured the operation of the late deposite 
banks, without whose aid and co-operation, I have no hes- 
itation in believing the Bank of the United States would 
have triumphed. Yes, sir, I belicve that it would have 
successfully resisted even Andrew Jackson, with al] his 
popularity, his acknowledged firmness and courage. The 
State banks came to the aid of the Government, and the 
Government triumphed. For this they incurred the undy- 
ing hostility of the Bank of the United States, which still 
pursues them, ‘They incurred the denunciations and pro- 
phecies of evils of the opposition, who opened upon them 
all their batteries. This they withstood: but in the hour 
of victory, which they so signally contributed to achieve, 
in the very first hour of their difficulties and perils, the very 
friends whom they rescued from defeat, have taken posses- 
sion of the batteries of the enemy, and now pour thick vol- 
leys upon their devoted heads. Is this generous? Is it 
magnanimous? Is it liberal? I leave you, sir, to give 
the answer. I leave you to determine whether, for causes 
which makes the act not only excusable, but justifiable, 
these institutions are to be utterly annihilated for their late 
suspension of specie payments, when they have, upon try- 
ing occasions, atlorded seasonable relief to the country, and 
are entirely solvent. 

That the State banks are susceptible of such regulations 
as will secure to the country a sound currency, I do not 
doubt; for this is clearly proved by experience; and that 
the revenue of this Government may be so employed as to 
be a most potent engine in the accomplishment of such a 
desirable object, by the force with which either their hopes 
or fears may be addressed, cannot be reasonably doubted. 
In 1816, when specie payments were suspended, and the 
evils of a. redundant and deranged currency afflicted the 
country much more severely than now, Mr. Webster, in a 
speech delivered in this House on the 30th April, 1816, 
expressed himself thus: ‘If these banks, (meaning the . 
State banks,) do not resume, what engine, he asked, was 
Congress to use for the remedying the existing evil? Their 
only legitimate power was to interdict the paper of such 
banks as do not pay specie from being received at the cus- 
tom-heuse. With a receipt of forty millions a year, he 
said, if the Government were faithful to itself and the inter- 
ests of the people, they could control the evil, and it was 
their duty to make the effort. They should have made it 
long ago, and they ought now to make it; the evil grows 
worse by indulgence. If Congress did not now make a 
stand, and stop the current whilst they might, would they 
when the current grew stronger and stronger hereafter do 
it? If this Congress should adjourn without attempting a 
remedy, he said, it would desert its duty.” 

If then, how much more potently could Congress now 
operate with the enlarged revenues of the Government? 
Yet Mr. Webster did not hold over the heads of the banks 
the terrors of a final and eternal separation. Mr. Biddle, 
the President of the Bank of the United States, in his tri- 
ennial report to the stockholders, in 1831, says: “And 
they (the Bank of the United States and branches, ) re~- 
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ceived freely the notes of the solvent State banks, with whom 
periodical and convenient, but certain, settlements of ac- 


counts were made.” 
<‘ By receiving freely the notes of the State banks, with- 


in convenient reach of the late bank and its branches, and __ 


by frequent settlements with them, these institutions are 
kept in the habitual presence of an accountability, which 
naturally induces them so to apportion their issues to their 
means as to secure the soundness of the currency.” 

I do not doubt the soundness of an opinion, so thorough- 
ly demonstrated by the practice which fell under the obser- 
vation of him who expressed it, and I do not doubt that the 
Government, in the employment of its revenues, and the 
observance of the same rules, may, through the instrumen- 
tality of the State institutions, preserve a sound currency, 
with much more success than the United States Bank did. 
Freqnent periodical, and certain settlements are the effi- 
cient instruments by which excessive issues may be avoid- 
ed, and sound currency preserved. 

Mr. Chairman, if existing laws, which prohibit the con- 
tinuance of any deposite bank as a fiscal agent of the Gov- 
ernment, and the refusal of their notes in payment of the 
public revenue, had not sufficient terror to prevent the 
suspension of specie payments, how much more efficacious 
do you suppose the adoption of this measure, as the perma- 
nent law of the land, will bein restoring specie payments— 
so much to be desired, and so necessary to the prosperity 
and tranquillity of the country? Sir, it will not only not 
hasten, but greatly prolong that important event. During 
the suspension of 1816, Mr. Dallas then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his annual report to Congress of the 3d of 
December, 1816, expressing his opinion upon this identi- 
cal subject, and the propriety of exercising the power of 
such restriction, said: ‘The successive attempts made by 
this department to relieve the administration of the finan- 
ces from its embarrassments, have been ineflectual. ‘There 
was no magic in a mere Treasury instruction to the collect- 
ors of the revenue, which could hy its virtue charm gold 
and silver into circulation, ‘Che people, individually, did 
not possess a metallic medium, and could not be expected 
to procure it throughout the country, as well as in cities, 
by any exertion unaided by the banks. And the banks, 
too timid, or too interested, declined every overture to a 
co operation for reinstating the lawful currency. In this 
state of things, the Treasury, nay, the legislature remain- 
ed passive, ‘Tho power of coercing the banks was limited 
to the rejection of their notes in the payments of dues and 
taxes, and to the exclusion of their agency in the custody 
and distribution of the revenue; but the exercise of that 
power could not generate a coin currency, although it 
would certainly act oppressively upon the people, and put 
at hazard every sum of money which was due to the Gov- 
ernment. Until, therefore, a substitute was proposed for 
the paper of the bank, it would have been a measure of im- 
politic and useless severity towards the community to in- 
sist that all contributions to the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, should be paid in a medium, which, it is repeated, 
the community did not possess, and could not procure.” 

In addition to these strong views of Mr. Dallas, which ap- 

ly with irresistible force to the present state of things, I 
add those of the able, the patriotic, and practised statesman, 
William H. Crawford, who succeeded him in the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury. In a letter dated November 29, 
1816, addressed to Wm. Jones, then President of the Bank 
of the United States, he says : 

«From this view of the subject, as well as from a gen- 
eral knowledge of the means with which the Bank of the 


United States will have to commence its operations, and of | 


the difficulties which it will have to surmount if the State 
banks do not make a simultaneous effort, it is manifest 
that, without their co-operation a national currency equal 
to the indispensable demands of the community cannot be 


obtained by the 20th of February next, from the efforts of 
the bank and Treasury, under the existing legal provis- 
ions.” 

Again—in the same letter he says: 

«It is, however, most ardently desired by the Govern- 
ment that the necessity of resorting to the issue of Govern- 
ment paper may be avoided, by the resumption of specie 
payments by the State banks on or before the 20th of Feb- 
ruary next. As an inducement to this measure, the Gov- 
emment can only aid their operations by withholding from 
circulation as much of their paper now in the Treasury, 
or which may hereafter be received, as the demands upon 
the Treasury during the ensuing year will permit : as the 
sum which it will be in the power of the Government to 
retain in the Treasury, will be considerable, it may present 
a sufficient inducement to change their determination not 
to resume specie payments before the Ist day of July 
next.” 

Again—he says: 

« How far the discrediting of their paper, by refusing to 
receive it in discharge of dues and taxes, will influence 
| their conduct, can only be ascertained by the experiment.” 
| These views of these two able and distinguished men, 
expressed in the midst of a pressure more severe and infin- 
itely more alarming than the present, are entitled to the 
greatest weight. It was then, so it may now be truly said, 
that this bill will not legislate a coin currency into exist- 
ence, nor put gold and silver into the pockets of the peo- 
ple! Its only effect will be to prolong the resumption of 
specie payments; reduce and depreciate the already re- 
duced currency of the country, and ruin and oppress the 
people.. Sir, if you would secure the resumption of specie 
payments within a short time, instead of crippling, you 
must encourage and support the banks in their exertions 
to resume, which we have good reason to believe they are 
honestly exerting themselves to do. They now only need 
a little further reduction of the forcign debt, (which 
presses on them so severely, but which is rapidly being re- 
duced,) and the restoration of the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment, to resume specie payments. This I do not doubt 
they will be able to do by the Ist of April. Let us only 
imitate the examples, and practise the lessons of Crawford 
and Dallas, and all will be well; confidence will be re~ 
stored aud commerce resume its usual activity. Even if 
the scheme proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means were wise and practicable, it cannot be carried into 
execution at this time, without ruin to the whole mercan- 
tile community. Until the vaults of the banks are un- 
locked by the resumption of specie payments, specie in 
suflicient quantities cannot be procured. ‘The attempt to 
enforce this law, in the present state of the metallic cur- 
rency, would produce unparalleled distress. ‘The maxi- 
mum exchanges of the United States Bank in 1832, 
amounted to $254,000,000; that of the State banks in 
1836, to $324,000,000, which proves the capacity of the 
State banks, to conduct the exchanges of the country, be- 
yond doubt. From the foregoing considerations I conclude 
that there is no reason for discontinuing the State banks as 
fiscal agents of the Government, that did not equally exist 
against their employment. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the States, from the 
foundation of the Government, have chartered, and con- 
tinue to charter banking institutions, and this Government 
has been in the uniform practice of employing them as fis- 
eal agents, it is now gravely contended by some that these 
| institutions are unconstitutional. ‘The argument is derived 
| from the constitutional prohibition upon the States to emit 
«bills of credit.” If the States had made the notes of the 
banks which they have incorporated, a legal tender, then 
i the argument would have been good; but so long as they 
j are not made a legal tender, and every man is at liberty to 

receive them or not, at his pleasure, then the prohibition 
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of the constitution does not apply. I need not detain the 
committee by any argument of mine. This question was 
determined directly by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at its last session—a democratic Supreme Court, of 
which Roger B. Taney is Chief Justice. I will simply re- 
fer to tne able, lucid, and unanswerable arguments of the 
judge, the opinion of the court, in the case of Briscoe vs. 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky. But it is contended by 
some that it is equally unconstitutional to employ State 
banks as fiscal agents, as to charter a national bank. I 
cannot see the force of this very recent objection; there is 
a material difference between creating an institution which 


is not authorized by the constitution, and entering into ! 


compacts with corporations which are created by govern- 
ments, having the constitutional power to create them, and 
imparting to them the express power of contracting. T do 
not perceive that, because the Government of the United 
States cannot, by authority of the constitution, incorporate 
a national bank, that it therefore cannot enter into a con- 
tract with individuals, which it is daily in the habit of do- 
ing. The State banks, being constitutionally incorporated, 
and having the power to contract, stand to the Govern- 
ment precisely in the same relation as individuals, who 
have the power, and may contract with the Government. 
Sir, I have been much surprised to hear an argument so 
fallacious, so gravely and so earnestly urged. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the scheme presented to the consideration of Con- 
gress by the Executive, and offer to its consideration as 
briefly as I can my objections to it. 

The first objection is, that it will be trying an experi- 
ment, to say the least of it, of very doubtful results. My 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. Jonxs,] in a very able speech 
a few days past, seems to justify embarking on this experi- 
ment, as he admits it to be, on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment itself is but an expcriment. It is true that our 
system of Government, when it was entered upon, was 
but an experiment, yet it was a necessary one, and in its 
progress has developed the wisdom of its adoption. But 
surely my friend would not argue that because the system 
was originally an experiment, that it would be prudent to 
abandon that part of the system which has worked well, 
and adopt one which has no practical result to recommend 
it. I regard it as the part of wisdom to adhere to every 
system which experience has taught to he wise and salu- 
tary. I am sure my honorable friend would not be wil- 
ling to surrender our admirable system of government and 
adopt another which had nothing more to recommend it 
than that it was an experiment. The system of bank de- 
posites: has been tried, and, although there have occasion- 
ally been some disorder and derangement, as there has 
been in all human affairs, has generally worked well. So 
far as the experiment now proposed has had any practice, 
it has been unsuccessful, and proved its utter insufficiency. 

The second objection which I present is, that the public 
money will be unsafe, and its effects demoralizing. The 
safety of the public funds is an important matter, and 
should enter deeply into the consideration of Congress in 
the adoption of any system which may be proposed. We 
all know that there is no system which human ingenuity 
and sagacity can devise that would be entirely safe. Yet 
reason and experience teach us that there are some more 
safe than others, and that which reason and experience 
teaches to be the most safe should be adopted. In view of 
this question of greater safety, let the present and the sys- 
tem proposed be contrasted. Place, if you please, the es- 
tate of any individual who might be selected as the deposi- 
tor and keeper of the public money by the side of the capi- 
tal of any bank which would, in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, be selected, and how vast the difference in fa- 
vor of the bank: compare the inducement which the bank 
has to preserve its good faith and credit, in a mere pecu- 


niary point of view, with that of an individual, and how 
great the disparity in favor of the bank: compare the force 
of the moral obligation on the part of the bank with that 
of the individual—all the officers of the bank, the directors 
and the stockholders, are deeply interested in preserving its 
faith with the Government and all other depositors. Un- 
der the proposed system a single individual is interested. 
Contrast, if you please, the means of detecting fraud, pecu- 
lation, and defalcation: in.the banks the officers are in 
daily watch and check upon each other; the directory, 
hold weekly sessions and superintend the officers, and the 
stockholders hold annual meetings and examine and scru- 
tinize into the conduct and management of the whole. As 
to the individual depositor, there would be only the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who, residing at the seat of Govern- 
ment, would have but little opportunity to detect defalca- 
tion and other malversations. 

But it is urged by the President that ample security may 
be taken which will remove all these objections. Sir, what- 
ever collateral security you can take of individuals you can 
also take of the banks, which leaves the question of safety 
still decidedly in favor of the banks ; the best security which 
can be had is in the adequate responsibility of the deposi- 
tor, and that, in every sense of the word, is with the 
banks. The President seems to be under the impression 
that the high obligations of official duty, which the public 
officers will feel, will afford strong security against abuses, 
Sir, however honestly the President may entertain this 
opinion, I regard it entirely illusory. Official parchment 
never yet made a man honest who was naturally dishonest 5 
nor did it ever yet protect against the seductive influences 
of temptation, where without it they would have been 
yielded to. Nothing—no, nothing, sir—will resist temp- 
tation but the stern and inflexible principles of integrity 
which are implanted in the heart of man by the God of 
nature, 

Mr. Chairman, we are not without that most unerring 
of all guides, experience, upon this subject; and the re- 
sult of that experience is decidedly favorable to the 
banks. There’ bas been, since the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, deposited with and disbursed by the banks about 
$650,000,000, with but little or no loss, according to Mr. 
Crawford’s estimate about the 45th part of one per cent., 
while of the money which has been kept by individuals, 
which is infinitely less, much greater loss has been sustained. 
Let the Treasury Department open to the inspection of the 
American people all its outstanding balances against col- 
lectors and receivers, and I do not doubt that it will ex- 
hibit such decided evidence in favor of the bank deposite 
system as to decide this question now and forever. Here, 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot but recur to the experience of my 
own State upon this subject, although I do it with much 
regret. Sir, there was a man many years ago at the head 
of the Treasury Department of Virginia, who was connect- 
ed with a family of the highest standing and respectability 
of the State, in whose integrity every man who knew him 
had the most entire confidence; he was proverbial for his 
honesty. This man, under the influence of those kind 
and benevolent feelings which sometimes dignify and en- 
noble frail human nature, but yet mislead it, was tempted 
to divert to his individual use larger sums of the public 
money than he was afterwards able to restore, and thus 
became recorded a public defaulter. Although he was a 
defaulter, he honestly surrendered to the Government and 
his securities his whole estate, but it was not sufficient to 
meet the whole defalcation. ‘This man was John Preston, 
whose fate affords a melancholy proof of the power of 
temptation over the human heart; for I feel confident in 
the assertion that, in life as in death, he was an honest 
man. When this man’s defalcation was discovered, the 
man who became his successor was a member of the State 
Legislature, and was one of the most ardent denouncers of 
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the defaication, and untiring investigators of its extent: 
his constant cry was, Crucify him! Crucify him! This 
man, too, who stood high in public confidence, was also 
overtaken by the same irresistible temptation, and fell a 
victim to the same fate. He also was at heart an honest 
man I do not doubt. Ido not doubt that the fiscal history 
of many of the States affords some melancholy examples of 
this kind. If we descend from high State officers to the 
collectors. in the counties, we find many memorable and 
melancholy instances of defalcations in collectors and keep- 
ers of the revenue. With so many examples, Mr. Chair- 
man, before our eyes, will Congress plunge into a system 
where the inducements will be greater, and the temptations 
necessarily stronger, on account of the immense sums of 
money which will be placed within the reach of individual 
depositors? I trust not. I hope we shall be warned by 
the dangers of the past, and avoid them for the future. 
The collateral security which may be taken by the Gov- 
ernment will afford little or no relief from the effects of de- 
faleation, because, if the collecting officer fails, the Govern- 
ment cannot reach the securities except by a tedious course 
of litigation, and then it very often fails to recover the 
money ; for it is now generally regarded as a sort of a moral 
principle for a man to secure his estate against liability for 
security debts, particularly to Government; and it very 
often happens that before judgment is recovered the secu- 
rities have, by conveyance and settlements of one descrip- 
tion or other, placed their property beyond the reach of 
execution. Another strong argument in favor of the State 
bank system is, that if the public money be plundered from 
the vaults of the banks, the loss falls upon the banks; if 
from individual depositors, the loss falls upon the Govern- 
ment. ‘This fact increases the vigilance and watchfulness 
of the banks, and relaxes that of the individual agent. 

Although I feel very great respect for the opinions of the 
President, yet [ cannot agree with bim that this is a ques- 
tion between the strength of a Treasury and a bank vault; 
neither of these vaults would of themselves, however weak, 
or however strong, plunder the public money. They are 
incapable of that. But the question is between those who 
hold the keys of the vaults; between the inducements and 
opportunities of the one or the other to plunder the public 
treasure ; between their liability to be plundered by one or 
a hundred hands. 

‘This system, if adopted, will also exercise a very demor- 
alizing influence upon society. Nothing is so well calcu- 
lated to engender corruption in individuals or Government, 
as to place within their reach the means of corruption. 
Let every man inquire of himsel, how strong the tempta- 
tion to plunder, or to speculate upon the immense masses 
of public money which the vperation of the proposed sys- 
tem will necessarily throw into the immediate possession 
and control of individuals, If lesser sums have produced 
the melancholy catastrophes to which I have referred, how 
many more may be expected when the inducements shall 
be so largely increased, Sir, I do not know, you do not 
know, this House does not know, who it is that has so 
much inflexible integrity and firmuess of character as to be 
safely trusted with this utmense amount. David is said to 
have been a man after God’s own heart, yet even he was 
overcome by the power of temptation, and was plunged 
into crimes of the deepest dye. f might here inquire, who 
is it that has a proper regard for his own character and that 
of his posterity, that will trust himself in a situation so se- 
ductive, when he has before his eyes so many melancholy 
instances of human infirmity? Few, very few, who are 
trustworthy. 

The third objection which I urge is, that it will increase 


the difficulty, risk, and expense of transporting the pubiic j 


money, and subject the public debtors to great inconveni- 
ence. [regard it entirely unnecessary to detain the com- 
mittee to prove that which experience has so well ascer- 


tained. If the public money is to be transported from 
point to point throughout our immense territory in gold 
and silver, its bulk creates inconvenience, its exposure to 
public gaze begets risk, and the necessary employment of a 
sufficient guard to protect it against robbery will incur 
heavy expenses. All this is avoided by the aid of the 
banks, for they now transfer public money to any point 
directed by the Treasury Department, at their own risk 
and charge. The Treasury Department, which has had 
the superintendence of this operation from the foundation 
of the Government, and which can, therefore, afford the 
most satisfactory evidence upon this point, is uniform and 
undeviating in its testimony in favor of the bank system; 
which I should regard as conclusive. But what substitute 
are we to have for this convenience, safety, and destitution 
of expense, under the proposed system? Nothing, sir, but 
Treasury drafts, that I can perceive. These will not an- 
swer the purpose unless a suficient amount of money can 
always be found at every point where it is wanted. ‘This, 
in the nature of things, cannot be so; and to supply the 
amount necessary, specie must be transported, or ‘Treasury 
drafts cinployed as a medium of circulation; which would 
introduce a system of Government-paper circulation, inca- 
pable of adequate restriction, liable to abuse, and at war 
with the genius of our institutions. ‘This system, in the 
course of time, might be perverted to the most dangerous 
purposes, and become an engine of most potent influence. 
Sound policy is opposed to the creation of Government 
paper of any kind as a permanent circulating medium, 
liable to the catastrophe of the old continental paper sys- 
tem. It would, in effect, become a Government bank, 
which legislation might be found totally incapable of regu- 
lating or controlling. If the Government receives and 
pays out nothing but specie, the inevitable result will be, 
that its drafts must become not only a medium of transfer, 
but of circulation also, 

The fourth objection which I urge is, that it will indefi- 
nitely postpone the resumption of specie payments by the 
banks. I do not profess, Mr, Chairman, to be skilled in 
matters of finance, or versed in banking operations, but I 
am clearly convinced that this increased and continual de~ 
mand for specie must operate a heavy drain upon the vaults 
of the banks the very moment they resume specie pay- 
ments. ‘The merchants who have duties to pay can only 
rely upon the banks to supply them, for they have it not 
themselves. The banks, already suffering under a pressure 
which was well nigh exhausting them, foreseeing the eflect 
of this new demand, would forbear to resume, and this 
would not only seriously embarrass the merchants and the 
people, but the Government itself; for, as I before remark- 
ed, the passage of the bill will neither coin money nor put 
it into tho pockets of the merchants or the people. I, 
then, emphatically ask, How is this demand to be met? 
Sir, you may call spirits from the vasty deep, but calling 
will not bring them, You may pass this bill, but it will 
not coin gold and silver. Connected with this objection, 
is that of the derangement of the exchanges and the gen- 
eral confusion of business which this svstem will produce. 
There is no United States bauk in existence which can 
regulate and supply the exchange demand. Individual 
sources have been almost entirely destroyed by the banking 
system. The State banks, then, afford the only certain 
reliance to the community for the supply and regulation of 
commercial exchanges. I need not urge upon the com- 
mittee, that which every man’s observation and experience 
must have taught him, that next to the means of commerce, 
the facility of a sound, well-regulated, uniform system of 
exchanges is essential to its successful operation. ‘I'he de- 
mand for such a system, for the accommodation of our 
widely-extended and constantly-increasing commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, must be manifest to every one. If, 
then, the policy of the Government shall compel the banks 
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(and this system must necessarily do so) still further to 
curtail their circulation and loans, and restrict their ex- 
change accommodations, is it not most manifest that the 
effect will be still more to embarrass commercial inter- 
course and paralyze the industry and business of the whole 
country? By curtailing the already too limited exchange 
accommodations with a deranged, unsteady, fluctuating 
system of exchanges, commerce becomes embarrassed, and 
with it the whole business of the country. 

The limitation of exchanges below the demands of com- 
merce, the still further reduction of bank circulation, con- 
nected with the continued ‘suspension of specie payments, 
will force upon the importing merchants the necessity of 
purchasing specie at heavy and exorbitant premiums, to 
meet the claims of the Government and their foreign cred- 
itors, if even they can procure it in sufficient amounts at 
any premium. ‘These profits, although they are at first 
paid by the merchants, are generally exacted from the ag- 
ricultural and mechanical portions of the community, who 
principally consume foreign goods, in the shape of profits; 
and in this way a heavy tax is imposed upon them. Thus, 
while the apparent operation is upon the merchant, under 
the guise of an indirect system of taxation, yet the real 
operation is upon the laboring class, and thus a system, 
proposed for the good of the people, will operate to their 
serious injury. Tor, sir, be assured that the people who 
purchase are always taxed with these exactions upon the 
merchants. This system will also exert a very deleterious 
influence upon the commerce of the country, by diverting 
from the ordinary channels of trade the amount of specie 
which will be in active requisition to meet the demands of 
the Government, which I think is estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury greatly below the real amount; for I 
am confident five millions will be greatly inadequate. The 
almost daily arrival of foreign goods, and purchases of pub- 
lic lands, will restrict the circulation ot the Government 
funds to very narrow bounds, so narrow that they will be 
of no value to the general commerce of the country. 

The fifth objection which presents itself to my mind is, 
that this system will create a substantial distinction between 
the currency of the Government and the currency of the 
people. T have weighed, with great deliberation, and I 
trust impartially, the argument of the President against the 
truth of this proposition, as well on account of the source 
from which it emanates, as the intrinsic importance of the 
subject itself, and I am decidedly convinced that the prop- 
osition is literally and substantially true. The very fact 
that the Executive desires to separate itself entirely from 
the banking institutions of the country, and to restrict their 
notes from being received in payment of the public dues, 
notwithstanding they constitute the general circulating 
medium of the country, proves that the Executive regards 
the metallic as a much sounder and safer currency than 
bank paper, although it may possess the essential quality 
of convertibility into specie. In the proposed scheme, the 
bank note circulation will be left exclusively to the people; 
and if it be not so safe or sound as the metallic, then it 
follows that the currency less sound, and less safe, is con- 
fined to the people. Take this fact in connexion with the 
fact that the major part of the circulation is now, and 
likely will be, bank paper, and upon the principle of the 
distinction drawn in the message, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that there will be an exclusive metallic medium for 
the Government and its officers, and a medium mainly paper 
for the people. The bill now under consideration, as 
does the message, draws the distinction, and its conse- 
quences must follows. Can this be sound policy? Is not 
the distinction invidious? Does it not make the Govern- 
ment supreme? whereas the people should be, and are 
supreme. Sir, in my humble opinion, it strikes at the 
very foundation of our system; it makes the people sub- 
ordinate to the Government, whereas the Government is 
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subordinate to the people. I know, sir, this is not design- 
ed by the President, but it is the inevitable result of the 
distinction. Mr. Chairman, there is no sound reason for 
this distinction, none whatever; the business transactions 
of the people are infinitely greater and more extended, and 
therefore of greater interest than that of the Government, 
and demands the soundest medium for their operation. If, 
then, the metallic be the only safe and sound medium for 
the Government, it is necessarily more important for the 
people; if the paper medium be safe and sound for the 
people, there is no reason why it is not equally so for the 
Government; and, instead of the Government disparaging 
and discrediting the medium necessarily belonging to the 
people, it should, by the judicious employment of its im- 
mense revenues, aid in preserving its safety and soundness, 
and extending its credit. This Government is charged by 
the constitution with the regulation, the encouragement, 
and protection of commerce; it could not more successfully 
perform that duty than by giving full credit to the general 
circulating medium of the country, so long as it is worthy. 
Sir, the conviction that the proposed system contains this 
unjust, and anomalous, and invidious distinction between 
the Governinent and the people, is fast riveted in my mind, 
and, if true, ought on that account, if no other, to be re- 
pudiated. 

The sixth objection which I urge to the present system 
is, that it will greatly aid, if not render indispensably ne- 
cessary, a national bank. J assume it as a fact, which the 
experience of the past well justifies, that, unless this nation 
and the States of this Union shall abandon its commerce, 
their systems of internal improvement, so flourishing and 
so rapidly increasing, and their literary institutions, that 
the banking system in some form will be inaintained ; they 
have increased, and will continue to increase, as the wealth, 
population, manufactures, agriculture, and commerce of 
the country increases. The President himself expresses 
the opinion, in his message, that the States will not aban- 
don their systems of banking. The power of the States 
to incorporate these institutions, and the want of harmony 
in the exercise of this power, has rendered it difficult, even 
with the aid of the national revenues, and the advantages 
of national credit, to preserve a sound medium of cireula- 
tion, and perform the fiscal and commercial duties which 
have devolved upon them. If, then, they are farther dis- 
ctedited by the passage of this bill, and their operations re- 
duced to narrower bounds, it is manifest that they will not 
be able, and will not have sufficient credits, to supply the 
country with a safe, sound, and ample commercial medium ; 
for without credit, they are totally inefficient. It is admit- 
ted, on all hands, that while gold and silver are safe and 
sound, they are not ample and convenient, hence the coun- 
try will demand some other medium to keep pace with its 
rapid improvement, and that will bea national bank medium, 
In the necessity of the demand all constitutional scruples 
will be overlooked, and a national institution incorporated. 
Sir, I shall not, if here, vote for it; but be assured that 
the overwhelming influence of public discontent will, as in 
1816, drive to this resource, and when again established, 
it will obtain a hold which nothing can break, and will, 
with all its obnoxious and fatal tendencies, be the perma- 
nent policy of the country. This brings me to consider 
whether the passage of this bill will not discredit the bank 
paper, and impair its value as a circulating medium. If 
the course already taken by the Treasury Department to- 
wards these institutions, the calling of Congress together 
on account of the suspension of specie payments, the re- 
commendation of the message to discontinue them as de- 
positories, and the receipt of their notes in payment of the 
public revenue, if the charge of the Executive that they 
have been faithless fiscal agents, more so than the Bank of 
England under like circumstances, and the sanction of 
these charges by passing the present bill, be not sufficient 
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to discredit and cripple these institutions, then there is no 
cause whatever but absolute unqualified bankruptcy that 
would discredit them. We already see the blighting in- 
fluence which the withdrawal of the confidence of the 
Government has exerted upon the banks, and we may well 
anticipate the fatal effects which a blow from the represen- 
tatives of the people will produce, all of which will ulti- 
mately act upon the people, in the great scarcity of money 
and reduction in the value of their property, 

This is not all, Mr. Chairman; this measure, I fear, if 
adopted, will exert a still more fatal influence upon the 
banks than any which I have attempted to predict. I fear 
it will ultimately, if not immediately, utterly destroy them, 
and produce a state of ruin and desolation it is appalling 
to contemplate. T'he connexion and union between agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce is so intimate, that 
one cannot be affected without, at the same time, affecting 
the other; whatever cause therefore that impairs the credit 
of the commercial medium of the country, necessarily in- 
flicts a serious injury upon agriculture and manufactures, 
particularly agriculture, for that is the foundation of com- 
merce and manufactures. ‘These banks are an essential 
and necessary part of the commercial community, and 
whatever embarrasses them, embarrasses the whole com- 
mercial community. This idea is very forcibly expressed 
by Mr. Calhoun, in a speech delivered in 1816 in this 
House on the bank charter. Speaking of the commercial 
qualities of the then proposed Bauk of the United States, 
he says: “This bank is no more than a part of the com- 
mercial community, in which it is established, and any 
embarrassment of the bank must press also on the whole 
community ; that community would be the first to give way 
in such a case, and this would produce a run on the bank, 
and compel the stoppage of payment.” T cannot imagine 
to myself a more decisive step, in the present embarrassed 
condition of the country and the banks, than the pas: 
of this bill, to force the banks to continue the stoppage of 
payments, and finally to wind up their business. If such 


would be the effect what would be the consequences to the | ion of the President, who seems to be of the opinion that 
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people? Ilet the President of the United States, when 
he was Governor of New York, answer. In bis annual 
message to the Legislature of New York, Mr. Van Buren, 
speaking upon the expediency of renewing the charters of 
many of the New York banks, which were about to expire, 


portrayed the ruinous effects which their discontinuance | 
would produce upon the State and the people, expressed | 


himself in these forcible and conclusive terms: 
“But we cannot close our eyes to the difliculties and 


stopping the operations of so many and such long estab- 
lished instigutions. Of the thirty millions that are owing 
to them the principal part is probably due from merchants, 
manufacturers, and other large dealers in their vicinity; 
but they in tum have their demands against persons pur- 
suing similar business in the country, and those again 
must look to their customers, thus embracing all classes of 
society, in the liability to contribute towards a general 
settlement. The amount due from the banks, especially 
all that portion which consists in bills issued by them, 
would be found scattered through the whole community. 
From even this superficial view of the subject, it must be 
evident to all reflecting minds, that the pecuniary convul- 
sion that must result from a compulsory close of these ex- 
tensive concerns, would be neither slight in its degree, nor 
transient in its duration. You will, I am convinced, con- 
cur with me in the sentiment, that a responsibility of so 
serious a character and so fearful in its possible conse- 
quences should not be incurred on slight grounds, or from 
motives of expediency in the least degree questionable.” 

_ Mr. Calhoun in a speech in the Senate, in 1834, speak- 
ing upon the subject of the banks and the effects of their 
sudden suppression, thus expresses himself: “T'o suppress 


' expenditure. 


| tem with success 
pecuniary ombarrassments that must result from suddenly 


them (the banks) at once would, if it were possible, work 
a greater revolution, a greater change in the relative con- 
dition of the various classes of the community, than would 
the conquest of the country by a savage enemy.” This 
sentiment is true, inevitably true, and by it I propose to 
test the effects which the destruction of the banks would at 
this time produce upon the people. In 1834, the peo- 
ple were indebted to the banks $324,000,000 ; in 1837, 
$591,000,000; if, then, the suppression of the banks in 
1834 would have produced such distressing effects, what 
would it do now? Ruin the whole community. When 
the banks are pressed, they press in turn the whole com- 
munity, and that presses the people who are the victims, 
for they have no debtors to resort to, they must resort 
to their property. Again: If the Government demands 
specie in payment of the public revenue, the merchants 
must in turn demand specie of their debtors, the people, 
which, if they cannot procure, will lead to the most de- 
structive sacrifices in the sales of their property. No 
creditor is bound to receive any thing but specie, and this 
system will afford a pretext for such a demand; for the 
creditor may well refuse to receive discredited, depreciated 
bank paper, and thercfore cause immense sacrifices of 
property. 

Mr. Chairman, the bank circulation is already reduced 
from about 160 to 100 millions of dollars, as is also the ac- 
tive specie circulation greatly reduced. The present circula- 
tion is founded upon an adequate specie basis, and cannot, 
with due regard to the interest of the people, be further re- 
deced. This system will render a further reduction in- 
evitable, and produce a corresponding inability on the part 
of the people to pay debts, and a fearful depreciation in the 
value of property, and in this point of view will operate 
moat injuriously upon the debtor class of the community. 

The eighth objection which I have to the proposed sys- 
tem is, that it will greatly enlarge the Executive patronage, 
and fearfully inerease its power. Upon this point, Mr. 
Chairman, I'am brought into direct collision with the opin- 


this measure will not only not increase but actually di- 
minish Executive patronage, Jam not satisfied with the 
reasoning of the message, and find nothing in it, although 
ably urged, to change the opinion which I took up in 1834, 
as to the effect of such a measure. he Secretary of the 
Treasury seems to think that the appointment of ten 
additional officers, and an increased expenditure of about 
$60,000, will enable that department to conduct this sys- 
Tn this opinion, Mr. Chairman, I dif- 
fer widely with the Secretary, although [do not doubt his 
sincerity. All propositions for the creation of new systems 
are accompanied with the most rigid regard to economy, 
but after their organization their wants gradually develop 
themselves, till finally, by legislation after legislation, the 
officers and the expenses are fearfully increased. AlN the 
departments of the Government had smal} and economical 
beginnings, yet in the progress of time the number of their 
oflicers and the amount of their salaries, and other expenses, 
have greatly increased. Such will be the course of this sys- 
tem. This will be but the germ, and your ten additional 
oflicers and $60,000 additional expense, will swell into 
hundreds of officers, and hundreds of thousands of increased 
To tell me thot all the increase of clerks, 
house rent, stationery, and other incidental expenses which 
this system will require, can be met with $60,000, is totax 
my credulity with the belief of an utter impossibility. Sir, 
the Secretary of the Treasury will find himself utterly mis- 
taken in his estimate, if hy the passage of this bill he shall 
be authorized to put this system into practice. In con- 
sidering this question it should be borne in mind that our 
country is rapidly increasing in population, wealth, power, 
and commerce, and that neccessarily as these progress, in- 
creased duties on the part of the Government in all its de- 
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partments will be unquestionable, and on no department 
of the Government will these increased duties devolve so 
materially as on the Treasury Department. Hence, sir, 
I look to the adoption of this system as laying the founda- 
tion of an immense increase of the patronage of the Exec- 
utivein the appointing and disbursing power. Mr. Chair- 
man, the patronage of the Executive is the most dangerous 
of all its powers, and the most likely to end in the over- 
throw of the liberties of the country ; by the exercise of this 
power, the Executive ramifies in every section of this widely 
extended empire, its officers indebted to the Executive for 
their appointment, and holding them at its will; When 
we consider their number, the influence which they exer- 
cise, and the positions which they occupy, we cannot but 
feel sensibly alive to the mischiefs which they may produce. 
Their number already exceeds one hundred thousand, and 
is constantly increasing—add to this immense array of 
public officers, ramified into every section of the country, 
the amount of: money which is annually disbursed by the 
Executive, and we may form some idea of the already fear- 
ful power of the Executive patronage. But, sir, pass this 
bill, aad this power becomes tenfold stronger and more 
dangerous. Now the Executive has not the actual but 
the legal custody only of the public purse ; barriers hither- 
to safe have been interposed. ‘his bill not only places 
the public revenues in the legal but the actual custody of 
the Executive; it removes all barriers, all restrictions ; it 
places the custody of the public purse in the hands of those 
who will hold their places at the will of the President, who 
has the power to remove at pleasure. Sir, will an Ameri- 
can Congress place this fearful power in the hands of the 
Executive? Will they place in the bands of the Presi- 
dent, already having the power of the ‘‘ sword,” the pow- 
er of the ‘* purse” also? For this bill completely invests 
him with the power of the “purse.” He will hold it in 
actual keeping. Will they commit their liberties to the 
keeping of any man? Will they trust such immense and 
such fearful means of mischicf in the hands of any Exec- 
utivo Magistrate ? f 
Mr. Chairman, I shall make no professions of unbound- 
ed confidence in any man. I will notsay that I have more, 
or that I have less confidence in Mr. Van Buren than in 
other men; but, sir, this is a power which I would not 
have committed to George Washington himself, or any 
man that ever lived or now lives. Sir, I will not commit my 
liberty to the keeping of any man. I fear all. If the people 
intend to preserve their liberties, they should not commit 
them to the keeping of any man ; but keep them under their 
own immediate care and protection. A wise man said, 
“eternal watchfulnessis the price which tke people pay for 
Nberty.” Sir, I warn them to watch, and that incessantly : 
if they do not, fearful will be the consequences. Mr. 
Chairman, the patronage of the Executive is already sufi- 
ciently large for the safety of our free institutions, and I 
am not willing to enlarge it. While on this part of the 
subject, I cannot refrain from recurring to the fact, that 
when General Jackson’s protest to the resolution of the 
Senate, charging him with a violation of the constitution 
and the law, in the removal of the public deposites from 
the Bank of the United States, was construed into a claim 
for the Executive of the actual custody of the public 
money, he immediately and indignantly repelled it in a short 
explanatory message. This bill gives that very custody 
which General Jackson indignantly repelled, as desired by 
him. Mr. Chairman, I trust I shall be excused for recur- 
ring to my own State, for I assure the House I do not 
mean it as in the slightest degree invidious. But, sir, 
` Virginia has always been jealous of the exercise of the 
powers of this Government, and of the increase of Exec- 
utive power. From time to time, she has raised her voice 
against it. Even while this constitution was under discus- 
sion in her convention, many of her patriotic and distin- 
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guished sons resisted its adoption from jealousy of the over-. 
whelming power and influence which it would impart to this 
Government, and the Executive branch of it. Henry, with 
the thunders of his eloquence, denounced the constitution 
as tending to absorb all power into this central Govern~ 
ment. Pass this bill, and you take the most important 
step towards the fulfilment of his predictions. You at once, 
to use his language, arm the Government with the power 
of the **sword and the purse;” which, I fear, will ulti- 
mately prove too strong for the liberties of the people. 
What might an ambitious aspirant for despotic, uncon- 
trolled, and unlimited power, not do with such means in 
his hands? Sir, if he wants money, he has only to de- 
mand it at the hands of its keepers. If they refuse, he 
has nothing to do but to exercise his constitutional power 
of removal, aud then every obstacle is withdrawn. And 
what security have we, that, in the course of time, some 
such man may not, in the hour of popular infatuation and 
delusion, be elevated to the Executive chair? None, sir; 
for history affords the important lesson, that every tyrant, 
who has ever overthrown the liberties of his country, has 
done it under the hollow professions of the good of the 
people, and have often made the people the deluded vic- 
tims of their own destruction. It is enough for me to see 
this bill places in the hands of the Executive, powers 
which may be easily perverted to the most dangerous pur- 
poses, to oppose it; although those who propose and 
those who advocate it, may not have, and I am sure enter- 
tain no such design. But, sir, one of the panaceas held 
out for the dangers which I have adverted to, is the reduc- 
tion of the expenditures of the Government to its actual 
economical wants. Sir, this measure has been often read 
to this body ; yct, as often as it has been read, the expendi- 
tures of the Government have as often departed from the true 
principle of economy. From some cause or other our ex- 
penditures constantly increase. For these extravagances 
in expenditures, I do not hold the Executive responsible. I 
hold Congress responsible. It has almost uniformly ap- 
propriated largely beyond the Executive recommendations. 
Upon the subject of appropriations, a large number of the 
friends of the late administration voted for appropriations 
at war with its opinions; but whether sanctioned by the 
Executive or not, these appropriations have been, and will, 
I fear, continue to be made; and the expenditure, of course, 
placed in the hands of the Executive, so that the effect is 
the same, as far as the question of patronage is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude this part of my argument by 
referring to the following extract from General Jackson’s 
message of December, 1835, in which he says: 

«In the regulations which Congress may prescribe re- 
specting the custody of the public money, it is desirable 
that as little discretion as may be deemed consistent with 
their safe-keeping, should be given to Executive agents. 
No one can be more deeply impressed than I am with the 
soundness of the doctrine which restrains and limits, by 
specific provisions, Executive discretion, as far as it can be 
done consistently with the preservation of its constitutional 
character. Jn respect to the control over the public money, 
this doctrine is peculiarly applicable.” 

In every word and every sentiment of which I most 
heartily concur, and shall give earnest of my concurrence 
by voting against this scheme, which is directly at war 
with it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the message of the President, 
and the report of the Seerctary of the Treasury, the dan- 
gerous political influence which’ a connexion between the 
Government and the banks may exert upon the integrity 
and liberties of the country, is urged as a reason for discon- 
tinuing the connexion which has existed from the founda- 
tion of the Government to the present hour. Sir, I am 
not only surprised at this reason, but the source from which 
it comes; for, sir, practice disproves the danger, and it is 
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directly at war with the opinions of the late administration, 
and those previously expressed by these high public officers. 
This argument is directly at war with the argument of 
General Jackson’s message of December, 1834, upon this 
subject, in which he says: 

««The attention of Congress is carnestly invited to the 
regulation of the deposites in the State banks by law. Al- 
though the power now exercised by the Executive depart- 
ment in this behalf, is only such as was unifermly exerted 
through every administration, from the origin of the Gov- 
ernment up to the establishment of the present bank, yet 
itis one which is susceptible of regulation by law, and, 
therefore, ought so to be regulated. The power of Con- 
gress to direct in what places the Treasurer shall keep the 
moneys in the Treasury, and to impose restrictions upon 
the Executive authority, in relation to their custody and 
removal, is unlimited ; and its exercise will rather be courted 
than discouraged by those public officers and agents on 
whom rests the responsibility for their safety. It is desi- 
rable that as little power as possible should be left to the 
President or Secretary of the Treasury over those institu- 
tions; which, being thus freed from Executive influence, 
and without a common head to direct their operations, 
would have neither the temptation nor the ability to inter- 
fere in the political conflicts of the country. Not deriving 
their charters from the national authorities, they would 
never have those inducements to meddle in general elections 
which have led the Bank of the United States to agitate 
and convulse the country for upwards of two years.” 

Also, his message of December, 1835, in which he says: 

“t By the use of the State banks, which do not derive 
their charters from the General Government, and are not 
controlled by its authority, it is ascertained that the moneys 
of the United States can be collected and disbursed with- 
out loss or inconvenience; and that all the wants of the 
community, in relation to exchange and currency, are sup- 
plied as well as they ever bave been before.” 

These sentiments wero concurred in by the late Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, (Mr. ‘Taney,) by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, of 1834, in their ablo reports, and by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury. I would now in- 
quire what new developments have transpired to change 
these decided and unequivocal opinions? What political 
intrigue has the hanks been engaged in? What elections 
have they interfered with? What political influence have 
they attempted to exercise? and when? and has it been 
since the last session of Congress? I know of none, and 
l have heard of none. If the opinion is merely speculative, 
then experience leads to an opposite conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, let us simply refer to facts, and draw from them 
tho most rational and direct conclusions; and every man 
must be convinced that this reason is not sufficient to jus- 
tify a resort to tho system now under consideration. ‘I'he 
oflicera of the banks hold their places at tho hands of the 
directory ; the directory, of the stockholders ; and the stock- 
holders, at the hands of the State Governments. The bank 
officers, directors, and stockholders, none of them hold their 
place at the discretion of the Federal Executive. ‘he only 
influence, then, which the Executive can exercise over these 
institutions, will arise out of the profit which may be de- 
rived from the use of the public money which may from 
time to time be deposited in their vaults, This profit, with 
but one or two exceptions, will not be suflicient benefit to 
the banks to hazard the displeasure of the State Govern- 
monts—-always overlooking their operations—and to draw 
them into any of the corrupt purposes of this Government. 
Under the system proposed, the tenure of all the oflicers 


holding the public money will be at the discretion of the | 


President, without any counteracting influence whatever. 
Let any man, then, judge where there is most danger of 
Executive influence—with the banks or the Executive offi- 
cers, The response is not doubtful. 


The next objection which occurs to my mind is, that the 
system proposed will exert a hostile influence upon State 
institutions, and be subversive of State rights. Mr. Chair- 
man, no member has intimated the idea that, for a long 
period of time of war, the country can divest itself of a pa- 
per circulation ; if the soundness of the circulation is pre- 
served there must be some harmony of action. ‘The nat- 
ural war which paper wages against specie, and specie 
against paper, must be avoided. ‘This bill, which strikes 
at the credit of the banks, by excluding their notes from 
payment of public dues, and thereby necessarily narrows 
the boundary of their circulation, and lessens their profits, 
will necessarily produce a counteracting policy on the part 
of the banks; that policy will be the resort to small note 
issues, for in this way alone can they drive specie out of 
circulation to enlarge their own, and thus add to the em- 
barrassment of the country. But, Mr. Chairman, this is 
not the most serious objection to this bill. It will engen- 
der jealousy and hostility on the part of the States towards 
the Federal Government—a state of things greatly to be 
deprecated, and pregnant with great evils to our institutions. 
Mr. Chairman, do you think that the States will be passive 
under the operation of a system which is so blighting to 
institutions created, nourished, and matured by them, and 
to which they are so much indebted for their present flour- 
ishing condition, and their rapid march in science, wealth, 
internal improvements, and general prosperity? Will they 
see these means of their future prosperity sapped and de- 
stroyed? I think not. Pass this bill, and then arm this 
Government with the power of a bankrupt law, in relation 
to these banks, by which a board of commissioners, ap- 
pointed by federal authority, may discontinue any of these 
institutions, and you at once place them at the mercy of 
this Government. This, sir, I cannot consent to do. 

Mr. Chairman, every State in the Union, I do not donbt, 
has some interest in the preservation of the credit of its 
banks. ‘Phe State of Virginia has invested in stock, in her 
various banks, one million six hundred and seventy-two 
thousand dollars. They are the depositories of her inter- 
nal improvement fund, and her fund for the education of 
the poor, Think you, Mr. Chairman, she will stand 
quietly by and sce those banks discredited and impaired, to 
the hazard of these immense funds, and their successful 
employment, and surrender her systems of improvement 
and education? I think not. How gentlemen have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the people generally are op- 
posed to the banking institutions of the country, I am at a 
loss to discern. ‘These institutions were all chartered by 
the representatives of the people in their respective State 
Legislatures—representatives who are annually elected, and 
whose conduct is strictly scrutinized. How many have 
heen repudiated by the people for incorporating banks ? 
Few, very few. How many would obtain re-election after 
voting for their destruction’? Not one, I dare believe. 
This fact alone, sir, conclusively proves that the people 
sustain these institutions, however much they may be dis- 
posed to correct, and no doubt will correct, abuses. Mr. 
Chairman, there is another aspect in which I view this 
subject as highly important, and which T am bound to con- 
sider.. Sir, none of us can so far look into the vista of 
lime as to see what even to-morrow may bring forth; al- 
though every feeling of our hearts may linger around this 
Union with the deepest filial regard and solicitude, yet, on 
the tide of time, and amidst the storms of events, it may be 
shivered into atoms. It is prudent, at all times, to be pre- 
pared for events which we most ardently deprecate, but 
which may, by possibility, occur. To meet any contin- 
gency, then, which coming events may produce, should 
not the States strengthen their internal resources, improve 
their strength, and cherish those institutions which might, 
in coming events, be indispensable to their safety? ‘The 
States, entertaining these views, will not be disposed to sub- 
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mit to any system which may impair their strength and dry 
up their resources. Mr. Chairman, when in the progress 
of our history, I saw this Government claiming the consti- 
tutional power to charter a national bank, to construct a 
system of internal improvements within the jurisdiction of 
the States, and the power of taxing the country for the 
protection of domestic manufactures, my fears that all the 
powers of Government would be concentrated into this great 
central power, were greatly aroused. But, Mr. Chairman, 
when the Government not only seeks to disconnect itself 
from these banks, and then, in the form of a bankrupt law, 
holds over them a power, which, in its exercise, may de- 
stroy every one of them, my jealousy is increased. Now, 


Mr. Chairman, I deny to this Government the power in į 


this way to interfere with institutions chartered by the 
States, having the clear and decided constitutional authori- 
ty to do so. . Sir, can it be that this Government is invest- 
ed with power to impair, or in any way embarrass, the 
operations of the clear constitutional powers reserved to the 
States? If it has, where is the limitation? What insti- 
tution may it not reach? What power may not be impair- 
ed? These views, Mr. Chairman, have brought my mind 
to the conclusion, which many of the distinguished friends 
of the administration formerly entertained, that this war 
upon the State banks is a war upon State rights. . I speak 
of it as the tendency, not.ag the design of this proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways and Means have 
referred us to the examples of France and England as 
worthy of imitation in the receipts, safe-keeping, and dis- 
bursements of their revenues, and, to enlighten us upon this 
subject, have had a view of their systems printed and laid 
upon our desks. Sir, their systems are essentially ours ; 
for in their whole fiscal operations the banks are the prin- 
cipal agents, But, sir, I shall not look to the monarchies 
and despotisms of Europe for examples in so regulating the 
fiscal agency of this Government as to secure the liberties of 
the people and our free institutions. Sir, the actual cus- 
tody of the public money in Europe by the Governments, 
is accompanied with the employment of immense standing 
armies, who suppress and keep down liberal sentiments, 
and keep unbroken the fetters with which the oppressed 
people are bound down. Sir, it was left for republican 
America, for a free people, to devise a plan by which the 
public purse can be so kept as to be accessible to the Bx- 
ecutive for all legal disbursements, and yet so withheld 
from its actual custody as to place it beyond the power of 
abuse. Such has been the effect of the system heretofore— 
such, I fear, will not be the effect of the proposed system 
if adopted. : 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, presented my objections open- 
ly and fearlessly, and upon my responsibility to my con- 
stituents. I may be mistaken, and time may expose the 
error; yet, sir, until the fallacy of these objections are made 
manifest, I must respectfully, to all with whom I differ, but 
firmly and decidedly, oppose the plan recommended by the 
Executive. 

Having thus, Mr. Chairman, attempted to prove the 
safety and capacity of the State banks as fiscal and com- 
mercial agents, shown their present solvency, vindicated 
the propriety and necessity of their course in suspending 
specie payments, and urged my objections to the sub-T'reas- 
ury scheme, I will now offer to the committee a few brief 
remarks in support of the proposition which, by the kind 
indulgence of the House, I have had the honor of laying 
before it. 

The scheme which I have presented is substantially the 
«currency bill” which passed both Houses of Congress at 
the late session of Congress, and which was retained by the 
late President under the apprehension that its construction 
might require the intervention of the judiciary, on account 
of some supposed ambiguity in its language. The substan- 
tial features of this bill requires the notes of all specie 
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paying banks to be received in payment of the public reve- 
nues, whether derived from foreign importations, public 
lands, or any other source, and restricts any distinction be- 
tween different branches of the revenue, and for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the specie circulation of the country, by 
such a gradual process as to prevent any shock in the busi- 
ness and commerce of the country. It provides that the 
notes of no specie paying banks shall be received which 
shall not immediately discontinue the issue and circulation 
of all notes under five dollars, and at given periods thereaf- 
ter, all notes under ten and twenty dollars. It also pro- 
vides for the continuance of such of the present deposite 
banks as are sound and in good credit, as depositories of 
the public money, upon the condition of affording such col- 
lateral security as the Secretary of the Treasury, in the ex- 
ercise of a sound discretion, may prescribe. This bill only 
presents the general features of a scheme which may be 
matured by amendments adapted to the present embarrass- 
ed and emergent condition of the country. 

This bill also proposes a restriction of the number of 
State banks to be continued as depositories of the public 
money within such bounds as to make it their interest to 
adopt the measures of reform in the currency which experi- 
ence has proved to be necessary for its extension, its credit, 
and its soundness. This number will be in the discretion 
of Congress. This plan had the countenance, and was 
recommended by the late administration, as well as by the 
Tt was earnestly and 
repeatedly urged, and many of the States have adapted 
their legislation to its principles, and that there is now no 
just cause for its abandonment; nor has the present state 
of things stripped it of any of its advantages or benefits. I 
think I have satisfactorily proved, unless it be necessary to 
the correctness of the system, that banking institutions 
should be infallible, and conducted by infallible men, which 
is unattainable. 

In presenting this scheme, I have done it under the im- 
pression which seems generally to prevail, that the bank- 
ing institutions of the country would not be abandoned, 
and that their notes, under those modifications and restric- 
tions which experience might from time to time prove to 
be necessary, would constitute a material part of the cur- 
rency of the country. If this impression be true, and notes 
of banks shall continue to constitute a material part of the 
currency of the country, I regard it as strictly proper, and 
indeed necessary, that the Federal Government should so 
regulate its actions in reference to the currency, which the 
States, in the exercise of their sovereign rights, have thrown 
into circulation, as to give to it as much credit and sound- 
ness as possible, because by such a course the intercourse 
between the States will be more regular, more uniform, 
more harmonious, more convenient, and more cordial. But 
it is said by some that Congress has no constitutional power 
to legitimatize bank notes so far as to compel the Govern- 
ment to receive them. Sir, this notion is of modern origin, 
and is opposed to the principles upon which this Govern- 
ment has acted from almost its foundation. It is true this 
Government bas no power to emit paper money; it can 
make nothing but metal ‘‘money,” for that is the standard 
of value of the world. But there is a material distinction 
between coining money and receiving public dues. I do 
not see any constitutional restriction upon the Government 
in receiving a promise to pay in a bank note, or ina mer- 
chant’s bond. I do not doubt the power of the Govern- 
ment to receive its dues in any thing it may deem most ex- 
pedient, and such has been its constant and undeviating 
practice. 

The bill which I have submitted proposes, also, to en- 
large the specie circulation of the country, by gradually re- 
tiring the notes of smaller denomination, and introducing 
in their stead a metallic circulation. ‘This, sir, I propose, 
step by step, to do, until the metallic circulation shall be 
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so enlarged as to confine the material paper circulation to 
their legitimate sphere—commercial transactions; and, until 
the metallic basis shall assume such a relation to the pa- 
per circulation as to secure, without difficulty, the convert- 
ibility of the paper into specie. It is an admitted princi- 
ple that notes and coin of the same denomination will not 
circulate together. The superior value of the coin makes 
it a subject of commerce, and it always seeks distant em- 
ployment, when there is a local and less valuable currency 
to supply its local circulation. The plan which I propose 
seeks to prevent this effect by restricting the circulation of 
notes to an amount above the denomination of any coin in 
circulation, so as to that amount to render coin indispen- 
sable; and if, by the operation of this plan, it shall be found 
expedient still further to restrict bank notes, it can be done 
by the aid of that experience which the progress of the 
plan will unfold, which will be a sure guide to truth. In 
the discussion of this subject, I shall not find it necessary 
to do much more than refer to the experience of two of the 
most commercial nations of the world, Great Britain and 
France, and the opinions of some of the most distinguished 
statesmen and financiers of Great Britain and the United 
States. T'he Bank of England, in 1793, became seriously 
and alarmingly embarrassed, on account of the immense 
reduction of her bullion, and the heavy demands of depos- 
itors, the result of which was a suspension of specie pay- 
ments; up to this time, the bank was not authorized to is- 
sue notes of less denomination than five pounds, to pie- 
vent driving from circulation coin of small denominations. 
The suspension was legalized by act of Parliament, and the 
bank, to supply the vacuum created by the withdrawal 
from circulation of small coin, which had been exported to 
the continent, was authorized to issue notes of £1 and £2 
denominations. ‘These noles were issued to a large amount, 
and circulated to a great extent; the result was, what al- 
ways will be, the expulsion from circulation of nearly all 
coins of the same denominatious, Such were the efleets of 
this act in cnlarging the issues of the paper medinm of 
England, and expelling its bullion, that, after many efforts, 
in 1826, this law was repealed, and the bank required, in 
1829, to restrict its paper to the issue of £5 notes and over. 
The effect of this repeal has been so to enlarge the specie 
as to secure the convertibility of the paper circulation. 
Tho Bank of France is prohibited from issuing notes be- 
low five hundred francs—about $93 of our money. This 
bank was chartered in 1800, and the restriction imposed 
in 1804. From that time to the present, notwithstanding 
the calamities of war, two invasions, and several commer- 
cial revulsions, the curreney of France has remained sound 
and uniform, and the paper of the bank in good credit. 
Austria and Russia, who are making vigorous exertions to 
enlarge their commerce, have adopted the Bank of France 
as a model for their imitation, and have incorporated banks 
upon the same principle. Tt would seem to me that, with 
such examples before us, there could be little doubt of the 
correctness of the principle of the bill which I propose. But, 
sir, I will add to this evidence, by citing the opinions of 
some of the most distinguished statesmen and financiers of 
Great Britain, who were witnesses of the operation of the 
bank restriction m England, and its injurious effects upon 
the currency of the country. ‘Phe celebrated Edmund 
Burke, among the last letters which he ever wrote, m one 
addressed to Mr. Canning, upon the subject of the issuing 
of small notes, said: ‘Tell Mr. Pitt that if he con- 
sents to the issue of one-pound notes, he will never see a 
guinea again.” This prophecy was well nigh being fulfil- 
led, and was probably only prevented from fulfilment by 
the repeal of the restriction. Mr. Huskisson, one of the 
purest and one of the ablest of statesmen, and one of the 
most skilful financiers of this or any other age, in a speech 
delivered in Parliament on the 15th day of February, 1822, 
upon the agricultural distresses of Great Britain, said: 


“In England it still formed a considerable part of our 
circulation, there being then no circulating paper under 
five, and only to a small extent under ten pounds. The 
first effect of this restriction was, to add to the paper circu- 
lation by enlarged issues, not only from the national banks 
of England and Ireland, but also from all the country 
banks. This addition continued gradually to increase, and ` 
especially in the notes under five pounds. Every increase 
for the first two or three years was a diminution in the 
value of money, but not a depreciation. Why? Because 
the gold left the country as the paper became its substitute, 
and, by this process, the exchanges were kept at or near 
par. The effect of this exportation of our coin was every~ 
where to lower the value of money, and, by so doing, to 
keep it upon a level with its diminished value in this 
country. f 

‘<I the progress of this operation, the United Kingdom 
was drained of all its gold. ‘Phere would, however, have 
been no real depreciation of the paper substituted in its 
stead, if, by imposing proper limits upon the issues of that 
paper, the par of exchange with foreign countries (which 
is necessarily equivalent with the standard of the gold coin 
in this country) had been made the criterion of its value. 
But the issues of paper not being confined within those 
limits, depreciation took place. 

«The consequence, therefore, of the bank restriction 
was twofold: first, a diminution in the value of money 
generally, but without depreciation ; and, secondly, a de- 
preciation specially superadded in this country, the degree 
of which, at any particular period, was the difference be- 
tween the standard and the market price of gold. By the 
first result, the price of commodities, including of course 
all the raw productions of the soil, was raised generally. 
By the second, this general rise of prices was carried still 
further in this country, in proportion to the depreciation, 
The actual depreciation, therefore, as it was not the sole 
causo of the rise of prices (speaking now of that rise only 
in as far as it was influenced by changes in the value of 
money) during the war, so it cannot be taken as the meas- 
ure of the fall of prices since 1819, unless we could have 
got rid of the depreciation without recalling into our own 
use a part of the gold which had been exported, or in any 
degree diminishing the extent in which credit had become 
a substitute for actual payments. That fall must be still 
greater, if, instead of importing gold for circulation here, 
the greatest part of it has been withdrawn from circulation 
in other countries, to be buried in the vaults and cellars of 
the bank. The proportion of the rise of prices generally 
during the war, and of fall since the peace, not in Eng- 
land only, but in all other countries, from these alter- 
nate operations, may be difficult to estimate; but it must be 
considerable: and the more so, as other countries, as well 
as England, had also a depreciated paper, and have since 
endeavored to replace it by a metallic currency.” 

In a speech delivered by him on the 10th day of Febru- 
ary, on the bank charter bill, he said : 

sIf they wished for a proof of the value of a steady un- 
changeable currency, they had it in the example of France. 
That country had been twice invaded; twice had her capi- 
tal been taken possession of; and she had been compelled, 
in 1816 and 1817, to pay large sums to foreign countries 
for corn. But she had a steady metallic currency ; and 
however such visitations might have affected the great— 
however the extensive contractor might have been injured 
or ruincd—the great body of the population remained un- 
molested. The storm which uprooted the forest tree had 
passed over without injuring the humble reed; and this 
was mainly to be attributed to the permanent footing upon 
which the currency of the country had been placed. 

“Jf the plan of his right honorable friend was carried 
into execution, he was satisfied it would have the effect of 
making the country banker as sensitive on the subject of 
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the exchanges, and as watchful of any unfavorable turn 
which might take place in them, as the Bank of England 
now was. He would carefully watch the circumstances 
which were calculated to bring gold into, or send it out of, 
the country ; and this caution being timely impressed upon 
him, the danger would, in a measure, be passed. There 
would then be.no fear of any agitation or convulsion in the 
country, as the interest of every banker would compel him 
to provide himself for any coming emergency ; in other 
words, every country banker would feel an equal interest 
with the Bank of England in watching the state of the 
currency, and guarding against its fluctuations. 

«If, then, it was necessary, for the best interests of the 
country, that the currency should be established on a sound 
and solid foundation, and that the country banks should be 
prevented from drawing the metallic currency out of the 
kingdom, by the issue of these small notes, the next ques- 
tion was, whether this was a proper time for carrying the 
measure into execution? But before he touched upon 
this, perhaps it would be proper that he should make one 
preliminary observation respecting the country banks. He 
was far from being hostile to these banks. On the con- 
trary, he thought they would be of great service to the 
country, provided they were placed under proper regula- 
tions. He wished to save these banks themselves from the 
consequences of their own procecdings—from the liability 
of each to be ruined by the failure of the others. But, to 
effect this, they must be prevented from issuing paper as 
low as the highest denomination of the metallic currency 
of the country. They must not be permitted to issue their 
one-pound notes—corresponding with the sovereign—the 
highest denomination of metallic currency. To give them 
the privilege of making such issues was, in fact, to permit 
them to assume the powers of the prerogative. Let them 
continue to issue paper, and to extend and act upon their 
credit; but lct them not issue their small notes, and thereby 
trench upon the prerogative.” 

In the same debates these opinions were concurred in by 
many other distinguished men, and finally prevailed. 
This bill, as I before remarked, is in strict accordance with 
the recommendations of the late President, Mr. ‘Taney, 
Mr. Woodbury, the Committee of Ways and Means of 
1834 before referred to, and in fact was the leading policy 
of the late administration. To prove this, and supply ar- 
guments of more force and weight than I am capable of 
urging, I quote from General Jackson’s message of 1834. 
Speaking upon this subject, he says: 

“Those institutions (the State banks) have already 
shown themselves competent to purchase and furnish do- 
mestic exchange for the convenience of trade at reasonable 
rates, and not a doubt is entertained that in a short period 
all the wants of the country, in bank accommodations and 
exchange, will be supplied as promptly and cheaply as 
they have heretofore been by the Bank of the United States. 
If the several States shall be induced gradually to reform 
their banking systems, and prohibit the issue of all small notes, 
we shall, in a few years, have a currency as sound, and as 
little liable to fluctuations, as any other commercial country.” 

In his annual message of December, 1835, General 
Jackson said : 

“Tt is also ascertained that, instead of being necessarily 
made to promote the evils of an unchecked paper system, 
the management of the revenue can be made auxiliary to 
the reform which the Legislatures of several of the States 
have already commenced in regard to the suppression of 
small bills; and which has only to be fostered by proper 
regulations on the part of Congress, to secure a practical 
return, to the extent required, for the security of the cur- 
rency, to the constitutional medium. Severed from the 
Government as political engines, and not susceptible of 
dangerous extension and combination, the State banks 
will not be tempted, nor will they have the power which 


we have seen exercised, to divert the public funds from the 
legitimate purposes of the Government. The collection 
and custody of the revenue being, on the contrary, a source 
of credit to them, will increase the security which the 
States provide for a faithful execution of their trusts, by 
multiplying the scrutinies to which their operations and ac- 
counts will be subjected. Thus disposed, as well from in- 
terest as the obligations of their charters, it cannot be 
doubted that such conditions as Congress may see fit to 
adopt respecting the deposites in these institutions, with a 
view to the gradual disuse of the small bills, will be cheer- 
fully complied with ; and that we shall soon gain, in place 
of the Bank of the United States, a practical reform in the 
whole paper system of the country. If, by this policy, 
we can ultimately witness the suppression of all bank hills 
below twenty dollars, it is apparent that gold and silver 
will take their place, and become the principal circulating 
medium in the common business of the farmers and me- 
chanics of the country. The attainment of such a result 
will form an era in the history of our country which will 
be dwelt upon with delight by every true friend of its lib- 
erty and independence. It will lighten the great tax which 
our paper system has so long collected from the earnings 
of labor, and do more to revive and perpetuate those habits 
of economy and simplicity which are so congenial to the 
character of republicans, than all the legislation which has 
yet been attempted.” 

This plan will so imperceptibly retrieve the paper and 
introduce the metallic cirgulation as to produce not the 
slightest shock or embarrassment in the commerce and 
business of the country, or reduction in the value of prop- 
erty. Property, the value of which has been regulated by 
the present currency, will retain its existing standard, and 
the country gradually recover from its depressed and ruin- 
ous condition. 

Tt may be argued that the full excess of paper circulation 
will be kept up by the enlarged issues of notes of the larger 
denomination. This cannot be so. The commerce and 
business of the country can only bear a fixed amount of 
circulation—all excesses must and will be reduced—a fixed 
amount of money can only be necessary to the commerce 
and business of the country. Of that fixed amount, as 
specie is enlarged so must paper be reduced, and as specie 
is reduced so must paper be enlarged, as the plan which I 
propose requires a mixed circulation of metal and paper ; 
I propose to reach such a proportion of the metallic, as 
will make certain the convertibility of paper into specie, 
which will always secure a sound currency. . These are 
the ‘objects which I have in view, and I confidently be- 
lieve the scheme which I have offered will effect it. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill I firmly believe, with the aid of 
some provisions which may be attached to it, adapted to 
the present emergency, is well calculated speedily to re- 
move the embarrassments of the country. Sir, as I have 
argued, confidence is all that is necessary to enable the 
banks in a short time to resume specie payments; this 
bill extends that confidence, holds out to them a strong in- 
ducement to resume, and promises a restoration of their 
fiscal agency on that resumption. This, sir, is better than 
all your penalties and all yvur divorces. 

Mr. Chairman, I well know that to cffect the objects of 
reform which all desire, the aid of the State governments 
must be invoked. This aid I do not doubt will be afforded, 
not only from considerations of patriotism, but of interest 5 
for every State is deeply and importantly interested in se- 
curing a sound currency ; both as relates to their own do- 
mestic concerns, and their commercial connexion with the 
other States. They cannot flourish—they cannot prosper 
without it, and this is a guarantee that as the errors in 
their systems develop themselves they will correct them. 
Sir, I do not doubt that they will perform their duty to 
themselves and to the nation. 
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-Mr. Chairman, I have heard much play and much em- 
phasis upon the term divorce of bank and State, It is cal- 
culated to call up those feelings of abhorrence against the 
union of church and State, out of which so much mischief 
to the lives and liberties of mankind has grown, which the 
people of the United States so justly entertain. Sir, are 
not these institutions the very creation of Government? 
Did not Government impart to them form, substance, and 
action? And now we are to divorce the Government from 
them! I know, sir, that these institutions were created 
by the State Governments ; yet, sir, unless all their powers 
are buried in the powers of this Government, they were 
created hy Governments having the power to do so. This 
political connexion, so much desecrated and abhorred in 
these latter days, is as dangerous to the State Governments 
as to this ; yet the States do not find it necessary to destroy 
their banking institutions, and I am sure will defend them 
against the reckless war now waged against them. Sir, 
this term divorce will not take-—you had as well talk of a 
divorce between man and wife, while they are indisposed 
to it. 

One word more in relation to the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks, to show the propriety and wisdom 
of the measure. When the suspension took place, it was 
supposed by many, perhaps by most persons, that upon its 
being known in England, there would be an immediate 
prostration of the commercial credit of the United States, 
and, as a consequence, the destruction of the houses in 
England, commonly known by the name of the American 
houses. But no such thing happened. Confidence was 
not diminished, but improved. ‘They saw the thing at 
once in its true light—they saw it was a measure of relief 
to the merchants of the United States, which would give 
them time to gather in their resources, and finally make 
good their payments in England: whereas, if the severe 
pressure necessary to continue the payment of specie by 
the banks, had been kept on, they must have been ruined 
and through them the people who were in debt. This was 
a sound view of the subject. In addition to this, the States 
continue to use them as depositories, and to receive their 
notes in payment of their taxes. Why, then, should there 
be so much alarm here? 

Mr. Chairman, I admit that there are serious evils con- 
nected with our banking system. T admit that there are 
erying and grievous abuses, which require to be corrected ; 
and 1 will go as far as any man in applying the knife and 
cutting these abuses off. Nor, sir, am E disposed, in the 
slightest degree, to countenance the refusal of the banks to 
resume specie payments in a reasonable length of time. 
While the country may be disposed to endure this state of 
things as Jong as it is necessary and proper, it will not, it 
ought not, to beara wanton and unnecessary delay. The 
foreign debt is rapidly extinguishing ; the clastic energy of 
the country is rapidly increasing, and overcoming all embar- 
rassments; soon, very soon, all pretext will be removed for 
continuing the suspension, and the banks will merit the 
stern and withering rebuke of every patriot, if they persist 
in their refusal. Sir, my course upon the present occasion 
is not dictated by any interest which I take for the banks, 
separated and apart from the people: I only look to their 
interest and their security, as connected with that of the 
people, so deeply involved with them. I consider the in- 
terest and welfare of the people as deeply and materially 
concerned, and their prosperity endangered. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, presented to the committee 
my views of this deep, this vital, this interesting question 
to this nation. Thave exhibited the opinions entertained 
by the late administration, and the prominent friends of 
the present ; and, having done so, confidently and fearlessly 
appeal to the American people, to determine whether I de- 
serve to be stigmatized as a traitor, or shot as a deserter. 
Sir, if an adherence to the opinions heretofore entertained 


by the friends of the administration, notwithstanding they 
have abandoned them, is desertion, I am guilty, and I will 
meet the fate which awaits me without murmur. My 
opinions are unchanged, and no fear of personal conse- 
quences shall change them. My constituents are un- 
changed, so far as I have learned; at any event, they have 
not instructed me to vote contrary to my former opinions, 
and until they do I will vote against your sub-Treasury 
scheme in spite of denunciation, or any other consequence 
which may follow. I regard that scheme as containing the 
clements of destruction to the purity of the Government, 
the rights of the States, and the liberties of the people. 
Sir, so obnoxious is it to me, that although their is no con- 
stitutional objection in the way, I would infinitely prefer 
resigning my seat here, to voting for it. Ido not call into 
question the sincerity of gentlemen who have changed: 
but I protest, that because I cannot change also, I should 
be denounced. 

Mr. Chairman, if I am to be tried on a charge of deser- 
tion, the administration shall not judge me: its friends on 
this floor shall not judge me. I will be tried by my con- 
stituents alone: they know what opinions they sent me 
here to sustain: they know which I have deserted and 
which I have maintained. I will meet them and let them 
pronounce the judgment; and if that judgment shall be 
guilty, they alone shall be my executioners. 'To them, by 
their confidence, I came here—by their command I am 
ready to retire. To them and their justice I commit my- 
self. I will say to them, that, 

Bound by no party’s arbitrary sway 
Yl) follow truth where’er it leads the way. 
APPENDIX. 

Comparative statement of the condition of the Farmers 
Bank of Virginia and branches, on the ist and 8th 
days of June, 1837, and on the 1st day of September, 
1837. 


Bills discounted at-— lst June. | ist September. 
Richmond - ~ | $2,540,804 $2,260, 796 
Norfolk - - - 848,705 767,091 
Petersburg - - 602,299 526,576 
Fredericksburg = - - 497,865 536,318 
Lynchburg - - 526,877 588,122 
Winchester - - 419,999 408,502 
Danville - - - 402,214 290,029 

$5,849,763 | $5,477,283 


Showing an aggregate decrease of $372,380, in the out- 
standing bills discounted between the Ist day of June and 
the Ist day of September, 1837. 


The specie on hand, on the 1st September, 


1837, was - - - - $425,234 
On the 8th day of June, it was - - 412,672 
Showing an increase of specie of -~ 12,562 

The notes of other banks on hand, on Ist 
September, 1837, was - - - 218,841 
On the 8th of June, 1837, they amounted to 127,842 
Showing an increase of -~ - 90,999 

The aggregate balances due by the other 
banks, was, on the 1st September - 45,074 
On the 8th June, they amounted to - - 20,267 
Showing an increase of -~ z 24,807 
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The notes in circulation, on lst September, 
1837, were - Í $ ~ 2,196,604 
The deposite money, at the same time was: 
Individuals - - - - $00,833 
Treasurer of the United States - - 118,173 
$3,215,610 
The liabilities, on 8th June, 1837, were: 
Notes in circulation - $1,963,942 
Individual deposites - 1,500,076 
Treasurer of the United States 297,047 
-——— 3,761,065 
Showing a diminished liability equal to $545,455 

The contingent fund, to cover losses, was, 
on Ist September - - - 369,771 
It was, on 8th June - - - 277,412 
Increase - - - - $92,369 

The whole bad and doubtful debts, on 1st Sep- 

tember, 1837, were estimated as follows: 

At Richmond - = - - 59,398 
Norfolk š s r a 226,036 
Petersburg ~ _ - - 6,100 
Lynchburg - - - - 0,000 
Fredericksburg - ~ - 3,950 
Winchester - - - - 17,526 
Danville - - - - 1,000 

‘In all - - - - 324,010 
While the contingent fund is, as above stated 


$369,771 


From the foregoing, the following statement may be 
made, showing the increased active means, and the dimin- 
ished liabilities of the bank, viz: 


Increase of specie - - - - $12,562 
of notes of other banks - - 90,999 

of debts due by other banks - 24,807 

of contingent fund - - 92,369 
Decrease of notes in circulation, &c. - 545,455 
Making, in all - - - $776,192 


Against which, the loans from the Commonwealth, under 
the act of 24th June, 1837, may be made an offset. 
Condition of the Boston banks, omitting Massachusetts, 
. Franklin, and Lafayette banks, at the close of business, 
September 16, 1837, agreeably to returns made to the 
standing committees : 


Capital - - - - - $24,400,000 00 
Circulation - - - - 1,938,326 00 
Individual deposites ~- - - 6,327,561 17 
Specie - - - - - 1,048,348 00 
Real estate - - - - 653,523 15 


Amount of loan - - - - $83,959,510 93 


General state of the Bank of Virginia, on the 15th day 
of August, 1887. 


Loans and discounts - - - $,764,968 77 
Stocks - - - - 368,181 56 
Real estate - - - - 303,565 25 
Due from other banks - - - 821,918 76 
Specie - - - 7 426,229 76 
Qther investments, (balances due from 

offices) - - - - 399,710 69 
Expenses - - - - 9,780 85 


$10,094,555 64 


“Wor. XIV—54 


Capital stock - - - - 
Contingent fund - - - 
Discounts received, profit and loss, &e. 
Deposite money, ‘I'reasurer of the Uni- 


$3,240,000 00 
590,387 40 
65,696 47 


ted States - - $,395,066 64 

Treasurer Commonwealth 181,908 33 

Other deposites - 1,373,879 55 
——-— 1,950,854 52 

Due other banks - -~ - - 


393,308 77 
Circulation -~ - - - 2,812,088 31 
Other liabilities, notes payable to Bank 

of the United States- $279,252 88 
Bond to Commonwealth 325,000 00 
Balances due to offices - 437,967 29 


1,042,220 17 


$10,094,555 63 


Variations. 
On Ist June, | On 15th Au- 
1837, gust, 1837. 
Loans and discounts — - | $8,064,141 22 | $7,764,968 77 | $299,173 45* 
Circulation ~ | 2,735,870 60 | 2,812,088 31 76,217 71t 
Deposites - ~ | 2,361,714 60 | 1,950,854 52 | 410,860 08, 
Specie era 449,703 3 426,29 476 2 23,358 574 
ue to other banks 1 1 
Due from other banks -~ a 428,609 99 5 486,693 60+ 
Conting’t fund, discounts 
received,and profit and 
loss - - 706,509 59 656,082 47 50,427 12 


*Reduced. tincreased. 
tReduced, besides paying the dividend of July last, $97,200. 

(CF Since the statement of the Ist of June, so far as the 
president and cashier are informed, nothing has been added 
to the bad and doubtful debt. The greater part of the in- 
creased suspended debt has been satisfactorily secured, and 
the residue is in a train of adjustment. 

A. ROBINSON, Jr., Cashier. 
City of Richmond, to wit: 

On this 2d day of September, 1837, Anthony Robin- 
son, Jr., cashier of the Bank of Virginia, personally 
appeared before me, a justice of the peace for the said 
city, and made oath that the foregoing statement is truly 
compiled from the several statements returned from the 
different departments of the said bank, according to the 
best of his knowledge. 

Given under my hand on the day and year aforesaid. 

EDWARD BAILEY, J. P. 


When Mr. Gantanp had concluded 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Tennessee, addressed the House 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to have address- 
ed the House until, in my opinion, the time had arrived 
for the political friends, with whom it is my pleasure and 
my pride to act, to make an effort on the political board to 
bring into successful operation the policy that I believe 
would restore this country to its wonted prosperity. Still, 
sir, owing to the manner in which this discussion has been 
conducted, I cannot forbear indulging in a few remarks. I 
beg permission to premise, with due respect and deference 
to the honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Gantann, ] 
who has just taken his seat, that the political war that is 
now waging between the two divisions of the administra- 
tion party, is the first T ever witnessed with perfect indif- 
ference of feeling; for I do most honestly and sincerely be- 
lieve that the only difference between the political questions 
that have given rise to the war is this: one of them, the 
State bank system, has been fairly tested as the fiscal agent 
of the Government, and has most signally failed, and 
brought overwhelming distress in its train; and that the 


| modern sub-Treasury scheme has only to be tested, to pro- 


duce the same result, and, in all human probability, add to 
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the misery of pecuniary distress the loss of liberty. I be- 
lieve, with the gentleman from New York, [Mr. CAMBRE- 
LENG,] that the time will come, and that speedily, when 
this nation will have to decide between a United States 
bank and your modern sub-Treasury scheme. I, for one, 
stand ready to act my part; and I would hail with delight 
the introduction of any measure calculated to test at once 
whether this House intends to circumseribe its action with- 
in the narrow limits of taking care of the Government alone, 
or whether, in the arrangement and management of the 
moneyed concerns of this vast and growing republic, a due 
regard will not be bad to the domestic exchanges of the 
country. Can it be possible, Mr. Chairman, that any at- 
tempt on the part of Congress indirectly to assist the ex- 
changes necessary to the successful operations of commerce 
and trade, would be a departure from the spirit and genius 
of democracy, as indicated by the President in his message ? 
If so, sir, I trust the wisdom of Congress will save the 
country from the blighting effects of democracy. ‘The 
President of the United States has convened the American 
Representatives; and, owing to the distress that pervaded 
this nation from one extreme to the other, strong and con- 
fident hopes were entertained that measures calculated to 
relieve the country from the difficulties that must ever, in 
the nature of things, flow from a confined local circulating 
medium, would be presented by the President to the con- 
sideration of Congress. But far otherwise is the case. We 
are told that Congress has as much right to pass a law to 
assist the transportation of merchandise, as to pass a law 
affecting exchanges; and that we can only take care of the 
Governmont. It is with regret, sir, I have witnessed that, 
in obedience to the President’s suggestions, the grand 
scheme of relief has made its appearance in the shape of 
bills from the Committee of Ways and Means, which, 
when summed up, amounts to nothing more nor less than 
an effort to revive the depressed state of the finances of the 
Government; and gives completely the go-by to the suffer- 
ing condition of the country. Hence we have a right to 
infer that the lecture on economy, given by the President 
in his message to the Amcrican Congress, is amply suffi- 
ciont, in bis estimation, to save the sinking fortunes of the 
people. How just will be the indignation of the country 
when it is recollected that the self-same Government that 
now contents itself with a lecture on improvident and un- 
necessary expenses, is the identical party and Government 
who, but a few months ago, cheered and sustained the 
people in their onward course of speculation and extrava- 
gance, and hailed the scoming prosperity of the times with 
rapturous delight; and proudly pointed to this delusive 
appearance of prosperity as conclusive evidence of their 
superior skill in managing tho vessel of State. And its 
friends, from Maine to Louisiana, continue to shout the 
praises of the glorious experiment up to the very moment 
when, as unexpected (to them) asa clap of thunder in 
a ewar sky, the bubble burst, and scattered ruin and ca- 
Inmity around. Now, sir,—as if the world was fond of 
experiments—it is now proposed to rush from one extreme 
to the other; from the wildest and most profligate paper 
currency, down—down to the metallic standard. And 
all for what? Simply because the political jugglers who 
have ruined the currency of the nation, love office more 
than they love their country! And the partisan presses 
of the day, with an impudence unsurpassed in any age, 
are endeavoring to impose upon the intelligence of the 
community, by placing the whole catastrophe to the ac- 
count of overtrading; as if there was nut sagacity enough 
in the country to investigate the subject, and charge the 
overtrading to its true causes. It is true, sir, that the 
world was not only mad, but it is a notorious fact that the 
first symptoms of overaction and insanity made their ap- 
pearance simultaneously with the removal of the public de- 
posites; and perfect derangement followed Mr. Secretary 


Woodbury’s circular letter addressed to the pet banks, re- 


questing and desiring them to discount freely on the public 


revenue. It is now universally believed in the West that all 
this overaction, insanity, and derangement, is chargeable to 
the great experiment; for, sir, about the time your late Pres- 
ident referred in his message to the immense sales of the 
western lands as an evidence of the prosperity and happi- 
ness which had flowed from his administration, it did in- 
deed seem as if day had dawned never to close. Hence 
the cup of misfortune is doubly bitter. 

I am not one of those who believe that the people ought 
to be encouraged to look to either the General or State 
Governments in the hour of pecuniary distress, to pay their 
debts for them ; but, sir, I do contend that it is a high mor- 
al duty, and a delegated power that belongs to Congress, 
to provide some circulating medium that would enable the 
officers of your Government to manage the finances of the 
nation without loss or injury to the Government; and that 
can only be done (as the past history of your country 
abundantly proves) by giving to the people a currency uni- 
formly good—a currency that will pass coextensively with 
the Government under which we live. This is the retief 
that the country expected; this is the relief that the country 
wants. And call you this an unconstitutional measure ? 
It is as much the duty of Congress to benefit the mercantile 
interest of the country in that incidental way, as it is to 
give incidental protection to any other branch of industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an unfortunate omen for the liber- 
ties of the country that efforts have been made to create a 
prejudice, and array one class of the community against an- 
other. The interest of the farmer and that of the mer- 
chant are intimately connected, and no sophistry can sepa- 
rate them; and all attempts of the kind, no matter from 
what source they may come, will recoil, sooner or later, 
with indignation and overwhelming contempt upon the au- 
thors of them. 

Mr. Chairman, much reliance seems to be placed, by 
several of the honorable gentlemen who have addressed the 
committee, upon the argument that has been adduced— 
that Congress has no power to lay taxes in order to raise 
money to give to or to deposite with the States. This is 
an attempt to put this question upon a false issue. No 
such doctrine has been contended for by any member upon 
the floor of Congress. But, sir, when your General Gov- 
ernment had collected, by an odious tax, from the pockets 
of her citizens, thirty-seven millions of dollars, over and 
above the wants of the Government, notwithstanding the 
wildest and most extravagant appropriations ; because Con- 
gress, in order to stop an unholy struggle that was here 
waged for the spoils, ordered the surplus revenue to be de- 
posited with the States, docs that authorize the inference, 
that, when the law passed which gave the means that en- 
abled the Government to make the deposite, the object with 
Congress was distribution among the States? By no 
means. Then, sir, the argument is wholly inapplicable 
to the subject under consideration ; for suppose you, at this 
moment, had in your Treasury thirty millions of dollars 
collected by the Government, in anticipation of a war, by 
a special direct tax levied with that view, and it so happens 
that you have no war, and you have no use for the money; 
it is impossible for you to return to cach man his penny 
or shilling as the case may be; but, by giving it to the 
States, the Legislatures respectively could so dispose of 
the moncy thus returned that it would be the same in prin- 
ciple as if you had returned it to the pockets of those from 
whom you had mistakenly and unnecessarily drawn it. 
Then, sir, is it possible that any gentleman can believe, for 
one moment, that such a course would violate the consti- 
tution, prostrate State rights, and corrupt the people? If 
so, sir, it would seem to me that but a poor estimate is 
placed on the virtue and intelligence of the people—that a 
simple return of their own property, which you had im- 
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roperly exacted, would corrupt them. I did hope, sir, 
that the old argument of corrupting the people would not 
have been revived in the discussion of this question. It 
would be just as much a violation of an agreement to with- 
hold the fourth instalment, under the law of June, 1836, 
asif it had been a direct and positive gift to the States ; the 
principle is the same. Thanks to my political friends who 
have preceded me in this debate, Iam relieved from the 
trouble of discussing this part of the subject. 

The mode of reasoning, Mr. Chairman, which has sat- 
isfied me that the bill under consideration ought not to pass, 
is something like this: Cannot the future expenses of the 
Government be so curtailed as to enable it, in addition to 
its other necessary disbursements, to fulfil its obligation or 
liability to pay over the fourth instalment to the States, and 
thus meet the just expectations of the latter; and, in the 
end, the liability so created be discharged without any ad- 
ditional taxation: as, for instance, by issuing Treasury 
notes, or by a loan, no matter which, in this view of the 
subject 

That this can be done, no gentleman will take upon 
himself to deny, unless it is contemplated to keep the ex- 
penses of the Government up to the high-water mark of 
thirty odd millions per year, T appeal to this committee to 
know if it would not be far better for the country to draw 
upon the anticipated future income of the Government, 
than to disappoint the States, who have (or at least a por- 
tion of them) used the promised deposite in advance? For 
myself, I do not believe the condition of the Treasury, al- 
though it is at present in a pitiable situation, requires, at 
the hands of Congress an abandonment of the deposite 
law. If Congress will relinquish their wild and extrava- 
gant mode of appropriations, and go to work honestly and 
earnestly to retrench, instead of annually enlarging the ex- 
penditures of the Government, there will be no necessity 
for disappointing the States. May I not confidently ap- 
peal to that portion of the members of this House, who, 
when the expenses of the Government were only thirteen 
millions, cried aloud and spared not for retrenchment and 
reform, to assist in the effort, and let a searching inquiry 

- be had to ascertain how it is that these expenses have in- 
creased to such an alarming extent, and see if they cannot 
be lessened without detriment to the public good? I 
would like to know how it has happened that we are now 
called upon to suspend the operation of a law for the want 
of means to comply with it, when, during last winter, it 
was so cenfidently believed that there would be a surplus 
in the Treasury on the Ist of January next, that a motion 
was made, and a provision attached to the fortification bill, 
that provided for the deposite of the contemplated surplus? 
And such was the dread of corrupting the people, by scat- 
tering money among them, that some of the distinguished 
individuals in the other wing of the capitol were horror- 
struck at the idea, and resisted the amendment with such 
pertinacity, that the whole bill was lust. Surely the ex- 
travagance and mismanagement of the finances must have 
been great to produce such an unexpected result; and a 
presidential lecture on governmental as well as individual 
improvidence would have been quite appropriate. But not 
one word of condemnation has reached us, nor any recom- 
mendation in favor of retrenchment, notwithstanding the 
acknowledged distress of the times. What has become of 
the forty odd millions that were in your Treasury on the 
first day of January last? I am for applying the individ- 
ual lecture given by the President, in his message, to the 
Government; and I am not disposed to arrest the fourth in- 
stalment, and thereby assist in placing the means in the 
power of the administration to continue the same mode of 
extravagance. Iam aware of the argument that is con- 
tended for on the other side, that it is folly to create a na- 
tional debt in order to obtain money to deposite with the 
States for safe-keeping. If the gentlemen who use the ar- 


gument would only recollect that there is already a bill 
upon your table for that purpose, their dread of a national 
debt would cease; for: come it must, it seems, with or with- 
out the passage of this bill. 

Tt is strange that only a few. months ago, this House-—~ 
nay, this nation—seemed tõ be shaken to its centre by the 
contest that was here waged as to what should be done 
with the surplus revenue; now, we are called upon to create 
a national debt, and that without any one condescending 
to give (to my mind, at least) any satisfactory reason how 
ithas happened. Is that, too, chargeable to the account of 
governmental overtrading? If so, the adventurous poli- 
ticians should be exposed to the American people. I en- 
treat this committee to pause, and calmly take into consid- 
eration the grand scheme of relief as proposed by the or- 
gans of the President in this House, and ask themselves 
what it is we are called upon to do for the relief of the coun- 
try? First, we are called upon to postpone, until dooms- 
day, the fourth instalment, under the deposite law of June 
23, 1836; secondly, to give indulgence on the merchants’ 
bonds; thirdly, to cut loose the Treasury from all banks, 
and rush into the golden age, and make the pockets of 
your officers your Treasury——which would increase, by 
the President’s own showing, the already enormous expen- 
ses of the Government, sixty thousand dollars per year ; 
and, fourthly, (as if conscious that the measure proposed 
would produce universal bankruptcy,) a bankrupt law, as 
a winding-sheet for the deposite banks, is asked for—an 
apt and appropriate provision in the catalogue of relief pro- 
posed by the Executive. We have come to a beautiful 
state of things, that your President asks you to do that 
which would disgrace an individual to do. I will prove 
the assertion. If a man, who had heavy dues owing to 
him, would refuse to take any thing but gold and silver in 
payment, under the present embarrassed state of things, 
and use the advantage which the occassion gave him to 
fatten at the expense of his neighbors, when he had only 
a short time before declared that the money he was now re- 
fusing would be good, nay, be better than United States 
Bank paper, no man would hesitate to pronounce him an 
unprincipled scoundrel. Sir, is it possible that what would 
disgrace an individual would be right in your Government ? 

But, sir, to my mind, the measure that rises superior in 
point of importance to all others proposed, is the one that 
contemplates issuing Treasury notes. I have felt an anx- 
ious wish to vote for the bill, for the reason, that T am sat- 
isfied some active means are wanting by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to carry on the wheels of Government ; but, 
sir, when I look at the consequences that may possibly 
flow from a precedent of the kind, I cannot vote for it. I 
am constrained to believe that it is designed ultimately to 
convert it into a ‘Treasury bank. Jf not, Y ask its friends 
why they did not introduce a bill simply to borrow money ? 
If nothing else is intended but to raise means on the credit 
of the Government, why not call things by their right 
names? If you issue ten millions of Treasury notes this 
session, bearing interest, it will be the best of currency, so 
far as mere value is concerned ; but have you any security 
that, at the next session, ten millions more will not be is- 
sued, and so on, until the entire calculation, by which ex- 
change is managed, will be in Treasury bills? They will 
be good, and much sought after. If so, is there not great 
danger that Congress will, in the end, attempt to supply 
the place of a United States bank by large and heavy is- 
sues of Treasury notes, and in that insidious way lead the 
people on, step by step, until a Treasury bank becomes the 
order of the day? Once get it into full and successful oper- 
ation, and the sun of American liberty, in my humble opin- 
jon, has set forever! Add to the powers of your President 
a Treasury bank, and then compare his powers to those of 
the British Queen, and you will find (to borrow an ex- 
pression) your ‘4 republican simplicity” shocked. You 
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will further find that the only difference worthy of notice 
would be this: your President is elected to his station, the 
Queen was born to hers. Then, sir, surrounded as this 
administration is, with strong suspicions that a Treasury 
bank is one of its desired objects, I, for one, will not vote 
for any measure that can by possibility be considered even 
to squint that way; though it is not my intention to detain 
the cominittee with my objections, in detail, to a Treasury 
bank, particularly after the able and masterly view taken of 
that subject by the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Txomrson. ] 

On several occasions honorable members have expressed 
their hope that we had met here in the spirit of compro- 
mise. I must confess, circumstanced and situated as the 
two parties are known to be, that I do not see the force of 
the expression ‘‘ compromise.” What, sir! Do you not 
know that the opinions of the two contending parties are 
as far apart asthe East is from the West? How, then, 
are they respectively to act, but by rearing aloft the banner 
under which they sail, and gallantly charging the ranks of 
their opponents with the weapons of reason and the past 
experience of their country, and indignantly throwing 
down all the weapons of dishonorable warfare, such as im- 
pugning motives, and accounting for an honest difference 
of opinion on the grounds of corruption alone? Jam for 
doing this, and mecting at once, so far as I am concerned, 
the main question, and decide it, and let the country know 
on what they have to depend. But, notwithstanding I 
believe a compromise is impossible, if any gentleman 
will trouble himself so far as to explain what he means by 
that term, and if I view it in the light he does, most glad- 
ly will I disentangle myself from all party associations, and 
march up and sacrifice upon the altar of my country’s good 
a duc proportion of my long-cherished opinions; but until 
this is done, sir, I feel it to be a duty which I owe to the 
distressed and suflering condition of my fellow-citizens, 
boldly to avow my readiness to pursue the course that I 
believe will not only save the vessel of State, (which is now 
buffeted about by the billows of an angry and uncertain 
ocean,) but save this country from the tender mercies of a 
broker’s shop, whenever one of your citizens wishes to 
travel out of the limts of his own'State. When I 
recollect that the party now in power unhesitatingly 
declared that the State banks, with the assistance of the 
public deposites, would give to the moneyed operations of 
your Government, and to the exchanges of the country, 
the same facilities, nay, even greater, than the late United 
States Bank did, and contrast their statements with the re- 
sult, Fam not, sir, in the least surprised that the President, 
in his message, has thought proper to resort to the arguments 
that were made use of by the opposition, in order to exhibit 
the necessity for his sub- Treasury scheme. Can it be possi- 
ble, when theship of State is launched upon anew and untried 
sea, contrary to the advice of the most experienced scamen, 
and, when launched, she becomes stranded, that the same 
thoughtless imprudent scamen who did the mischief, and 
who have not the moral courage to acknowledge their error 
and to return. can expect to be supported in their onward 
course of mischief by simply making an able exposé of their 
firsterror? Who, sir, that does not bow to the unanswerable 
argument of the President against the State banks as suita- 
ble fiscal agents? But, unfortunately for the country, it 
comes too late. Had the same just view of the rotten-bo- 
rough system been taken up by the ruling party three years 
ago, how many hundreds of our fellow-citizens would have 
been saved from ruin, in all human probability ? 

When, Mr. Chairman, I suffer myself to take a calm 
survey of my country’s political history, the fact that strikes 
me with the most force is this: that, since the organiza- 
tion of your Government, we have been but eight years 
without a national bank ; and in five years of that time (from 
1811 to 1816) millions of dollars were lost to individuals, 


and to the Government, for the want of some lever power 
to circumscribe and hold in due bounds the issues of your 
State banks; and the difficulties and distress, since the late 
United States Bank has been put down, are too fresh with- 
in the recollection of every body to require at my hands 
any comment. Now, sir, contrast these circumstances 
with the fact that, during the thirty-eight or forty years 
that the United States Bank was the fiscal agent of the 
Government, not one dollar was lost to the nation. Is it 
not due to the public that the reasons of the modern dem- 
ocrats for having left the old, safe, and well-tried mode of 
keeping the public money should be made known? What, 
Mr. Chairman, are the arguments resorted to, in order to 
induce the people to continue in the course that has pro- 
duced such unfortunate results? Nothing more nor less 
than these: that an institution of the kind is dangerous to 
the principles of liberty; and that the late United States 
Bank, in her struggle for a recharter, carried the war into 
Africa. Iam speaking of those gentlemen who oppose it 
on the ground of expediency alone. Admit, for argument’s 
sake, (which I, as the undeviating friend of a United States 
bank, most freely do,) that the directors often erred ; what 
docs it amount to? Simply this: that all human insti- 
tutions are liable to err. 

Then, sir, when I see gentlemen opposing a national 
bank, and taking shelter under the misdeeds of the late 
United States Bank, I feel as if the prosperity and happi- 
ness of my country is jeoparded by a false issue. he same 
mode of reasoning would exhibit, as plain as sunbeams in 
mid-day, the necessity of abandoning the plan of salvation 
and all republican forms of government—two of the dearest 
and most inestimable privileges that belong to man. I will 
illustrate my assertion. The bank is opposed because it 
interfered in elections, and endeavored to sustain itself by 
overturning the then existing administration ; hence all in- 
stitutions of the kind are unfit to be trusted, and dangerous 
to the principles of liberty. A church is established in a 
certain section of country ; the members, by doing wrong, 
disgrace themselves and the cause of religion: is that any 
reason, sir, that, in all time to come, the people in that 
section of country should abandon the plan of salvation, 
and rush headlong to perdition? Again, sir: suppose this 
House were now assembled for the purpose of forming a 
constitution for the twenty-six States; with what indigna- 
tion and contempt would you look down upon any mem- 
ber upon this floor who should rise and tell you that man- 
kind was incapable of self-government, and refer you to 
the history of Greece, Rome, and the other ancient repub- 
lics, on the ruins of whose liberties despotisms of the dark- 
est hue have been reared, and tell you we must have aking? 
Does not your own historical information satisfy you that 
a long list of follies, foibles, and damning corruptions could 
be adduced to sustain the position? How, let me ask, did 
your illustrious ancestors act, when they assembled for the 
purpose of forming our inestimable constitution? Did they 
look back through the long vista of time for such ignoble 
purposes? No, sir, but, like patriots and statesmen, they 
examined the page of history for a far different purpose=- 
to see when and how those ancient republics came to lose 
their liberties ; thereby enabling themselves to ingraft, in 
the instrument they were forming, provisions that would 
enable us to escape the rock on which they split. Can we 
not, Mr. Chairman, in part imitate their illustrious exam- 
ple, by chartering a new bank, with such alterations as ex- 
perience has proved to be necessary, without endangering 
the liberties of our country? Can it be possible, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have been sailing down the stream 
of time for the last sixty years, enjoying as much freedom 
as is consistent with the formation of a good government, 
that a bank which would enable your countrymen to pass 
and repass from Maine to Louisiana, without loss or injury 
to their purse, would, by corrupting the people, prostrate 
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their capability for self-government? If so, sir, liberty is 
but a dream that dwells in the disordered imagination of 
man while in the arms of sleep; and I would advise my 
countrymen, when the fourth of July again returns, and a 
dreamer mounts the rostrum, and proudly contrasts our 
Government with those of the surrounding nations of the 
earth, and boasts of the capability of man for self-govern- 
ment, to take him down and thrash him, for inculcating 
the principles of his distempered imagination. I am one 
of those, Mr. Chairman, that hug to my bosom, with fond 
delight, the belief that man is capable of continuing the on- 
ward march of improvement, by lopping off all well-found- 
ed objections, and ingrafting such new provisions as the 
lights of experience prove to be necessary; including, in 
the range of improvement, constitution, laws, and corpo- 
rations. . Then, sir, although I accept, as one of the op- 
position, in the name of my suffering country, under dis- 
advantageous circumstances, the wager of battle which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Campreiene] vauntingly 
threw down a few days ago, yet, sir, in imitation of an il- 
lustrious example set me, I take the responsibility, and join 
issue prospectively with the honorable gentleman ; and al- 
low me, sir, in the name of my immediate constituents, to 
nail my colors to a United States bank, and, sink or swim, 
through good or through evil report, they shall continue to 
float in the breeze—nailed there—from the unalterable con- 
viction that a well-guarded United States bank, can alone 
rescue my country from the difficulties with which she is 
surrounded. And although the tide of battle is now raging 
two to one against us, yet, sir, the notes of victory which 
have reached us from the East and the West speak trum- 
pet-tongucd, that ere long the banner under which the op- 
position sail, will be borne in triumph through this House; 
and the country, in the language of another, will stand re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, through the irresist- 
ible influence of the ballot-box, from all future tinkering 
with the currency. 

Mr. Chairman, I considered it my duty to my constitu- 
ents to say thus much. The clear and unequivocal avow- 
al in favor of a United States bank has been drawn from 
me in consequence of the manner in which this debate has 
been conducted; and not that I believe this is the proper 
period for the friends of such an institution to endeavor to 
charter a bank; on the contrary, I concur with them that 
now is not the time. 

I desire, sir, before taking my seat, to compliment the 
honorable gentleman from New Hampshire for the moral 
courage that he displayed a few days since in paying a pass- 
ing tribute of respect to the late President of tlie United 
States, for the free use he made of the veto power. I had 
fondly hoped, that when the exciting scenes which the ex- 
ercise of that power had given rise to, had time to cool, and 
reason had again resumed the place of partisan feelings, all 
would unite in declaring that, whenever a President of these 
United States dared to assume the bold, high-handed, and 
auti-republican position, that he understood the interests of 
his country better than its assembled Representatives, and 
vetoed a measure on the grounds of expediency alone, that 
it was an assumption of power incompatible with the spirit 
and genius of our free institutions. But, sir, I see I was 
mistaken. 

After Mr. Wrrurams had taken his seat— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, with a brief explanation, indica- 
ted his intention (when the pending motion for amend- 
ment was disposed of) to move to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the whole of it except the enacting clause, and 
inserting,.in lieu thereof, the following: 

‘That if the funds set apart to be deposited with the 
States, in virtue of the act of June 23, 1836, shall prove 
unavailable or insufficient to any extent to meet the provi- 
sions of that act, in such case the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to sell, and transfer 
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to the purchaser or purchasers, the bonds of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania, or evidences of the debt 
which said bank has contracted to pay the United States, 
for and in consideration of the stock which the United 
States owned in the late Bank of the United States, and 
apply the proceeds of such sale or sales to make up the de- 
ficiency.; provided, that the said bonds or evidences of debt 
shall not be sold for less than their par value; and provi~ 
ded, also, that the bonds and evidences of the debt afore- 
said, for the first instalment thereof, shall not be disposed 
of under this act.” 

Mr. RARIDEN rose and said: Sir, I feel great reluc- 
tance in obtruding any remarks of mine upon this House 
at any time, but especially at this early period of my con- 
gressional life. But, said Mr. R., I came here resolved, 
upon all and any measures affecting the weal or wo of this 
Government, to act upon the suggestions of my own un- 
derstanding, regardless of the quarter from whence they 
might originate, or the friends or party who might advo- 
cate or oppose them. Yes, sir, I came here with a full 
purpose of heart to give the administration a fair hearing, 
and a bona fide support, in all measures which, in my 
opinion, would redound to the interest of this nation; and 
having made up my opinion upon this bill adverse to the 
Executive recommendation, it behooves me to show some 
good reason for that opinion, or I might subject myself to 
the charge of wanton opposition. 

Sir, said Mr. R., I am aware, too, of the delicacy of the 
situation in which an humble individual places himself, 
when he sets up his opinion in grave matters of State 
against those of men exalted to the highest places upon 
the credit of superior endowments, and more than common 
devotion to the good of the country. Iam aware, too, 
sir, that my position is less eligible for a correct conclu- 
sion—that I am less removed from causes which might 
mislead the judgment than is the Chief Magistrate ; and: 
was there not a very decided preponderance in my mind 
against the measure recommended and embraced in this 
bill, I might surrender my own judgment, and acquiesce ; 
but upon this occasion I cannot: but T am disposed to ac- 
cord to the Chief Magistrate the same purity of motive in 
the recommendation that I claim for myself in opposing it, 
and place the whole upon the ground of an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. : 

Sir, I cannot view this bill as simply intending to with- 
hold from the States the fourth instalment of the surplus 
revenue. This is a false and mistaken view of it, This 
will not be its practical effect, for it must be kept in mind 
that this surplus, the payment of which to the States is to 
be indefinitely postponed by this bill, is already with the 
States in the deposite banks, and is the basis of a purtion 
of the circulating medium of the States; and to postpone 
its payment to the States by the national Treasury means 
nothing more or less than to withdraw from the States this 
basis of their circulating medium, by withdrawing from the 
deposite banks, in hard money, a sum equal to the amount 
to which each State is yet entitled under the provisions of 
the deposite law; and whilst this ruinous measure, which 
will be most sensibly felt by the western and southwestern 
States, is pressed forward, we find another measure, claim- 
ing the same fraternity, (referring to the bill to postpone 
the collection of merchants’ bonds,) the effects of which 
will be to leave with certain. States several millions of 
money, of which the Treasury is at this time in want, and 
to which, under existing laws, it is now entitled. 

The few remarks which I design to make are with a 
view to illustrate the positions just assumed. 

‘This question has been discussed by some gentlemen as 
though there was an angry and rival interest involved in 
the action of this House between the General and State 
Governments, and some seem to feel that they have spe- 
cially in charge the interest of the former. For my part, I 
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do not view it in that light, nor do I feel myself more the 
friend and agent of the State which sent me here than the 
friend and agent of the General Government. I feel that 
in this matter I am the common friend of both, and that 
the action of this House is paternal; that in a controversy 
like this, for the possession of a fund which each claims as 
trustee, the adjustment of the difference is referred to us 
and the co-ordinate branches for an adjustment upon prin- 
ciples of political equity, looking to the convenience and 
well-being of both claimants. 

I cannot comprehend how the General Government has 
any adverse or paramount rights in this fund to the people 
of the States. It was they who infused into it all its life 
and vigor, and bestowed upon it all its capacities, among 
which was the power to levy and collect a revenue of them- 
selves, to such amount as was necessary to carry on and 
carry out the functions they had bestowed upon it, and 
predestined it to fulfil for their own good. 

Now, sir, if from accidental causes, in the due execution 
of the established revenue laws, more has been collected 
than was necessary for purposes of Government, to whom 
does it belong—the agent who collected it, or the princi- 
pal of whom it was collected? I, sir, consider it a com- 


mon tight of the people in a common surplus in the safe- | 


keoping of the United States, the accumulation and inac- 
tivity of which, at the time Congress acted upon it, was 
paralyzing the enterprise and industry of the country. 
Money, we know, sir, is the generator of enterprise, and 
had this fund been permitted to have remained an inactive 
accumulating mass in the national Treasury, it would, 
in all probability, have checked the industry and enterprise 
of the country, as injuriously as its subsequent removal to 
the State banks stimulated them, and thereby greatly di- 
minished the natural resources of the Treasury. 

Add to this, sir, that it was a source of jealous watch- 
ing with our intelligent countrymen, lest its influence 
might have been diverted to party purposes, instead of na- 
tional. Indeed, sir, I have heard whispers that the party 
who once had the entire control of it, were less successful 
in elections since it has been wrested from their control, 


but whether there be any foundation for the uncharitable | 


surmises that this fund had any agency in the success, I 
know not, and therefore cannot say. 

Nor can I pretend to say positively that bad this sur- 
plus remained in the Bank of the United States, the result 
would have been different from that which followed its de- 


posite in the State banks—if the Bank of the United States | 


was managed by fallible human agents, and it is probable, 


at Jeast possible, that they were liable to the influence of | 
the same passions and frailties which characterized the | 


agents of the State banks. 

This is all possible, but not necessary to determine now, 
The surplus was removed to the State banks, which can- 
not now be undone or recalled. 

Congress, in the passage of the deposite law, seemed to 
have in view to ward off from the country the injurious 
effects of that disposition of them. 

To ascertain the real effect of that disposition, we should 
inquire, how those deposites found those State banks and 
the business of the country dependent upon them, and 
how did they leave them? 

Sir, the deposites found them doing a neat and profitable 
business, upon their own actual capital, and affording the 
country a paper currency, convertible at all times, and al- 
most at all places, into hard money. ‘The country was 
full of hard money. T'he business pursuits were prudent, 
safe, and economical. Few ventured beyond their means. 
But when this surplus insinuated itself into the operations 
of those State banks, they grew mad with avarice. Agents 
were employed to sue at the Treasury for favors, and when 
obtained, they poured their issues upon the country, based 
upon these favors, until they maddened it with the spirit 


of wild and reckless speculation. Discounts were increased, 
merchants enlarged their stocks, and their customers en- 
larged their purchases. Farmers enlarged their operations, 
and speculators theirs; and the spirit of the times, and the 
facility of obtaining accommodations, seduced some of the 
best men in the country frorn the occupations of their 
whole lives, into hazardous and profitless enterprises, and 
thus seemed to be going wild the whole business of life. 

Congress seeing this, and correctly appreciating the 
cause, passed this deposite law as a corrective. I suppose 
it was in the contemplation of Congress, that, by with- 
drawing the deposites from the State banks, it would ne- 
cessarily decrease their issues, and subject them to call in 
those which were based upon the surplus, and that by par- 
celling it among the States, at about the same ratio it had 
| been collected of them, it would in some measure replenish 
| the circulating medium, which would be constantly run- 
ning into those banks, to enable them to meet their en- 
gagements to the Government. 

The western States, or at least Indiana, was peculiarly 
situated at this time, and ander peculiar embarrassments. 
In addition to her State debt, her citizens owed an immense 
private bank debt, based upon this same surplus, and 
which was contracted in the days of the experiment, and 
induced by the action of the Government, by throwing the 
immense surplus into the State banks, and stimulating 
' their action, with a view to supplant the receding issues of 
the United States Bank, lest the people might mourn its loss. 

Now, sir, this basis of the bank issues is withdrawn, 
and the notes of our people are in those banks to redeem 
those issues, and a large surplus portion of the same issues 
have run into the national Treasury through the land of- 
fices ; and is there, a charge against our banks, as deposites, 
Ts it the national Treasury that the banks must raise funds 
for, which we are told must be paid in hard money ? 
From whence are those banks to derive this hard money 
but from the people, whose notes they hold; and they, in 
| turn, must coerce hard money from their debtors ; and so 
į; the process must go on, raking together the whole amount 
f of hard money in the country, to be placed in the Treas- 
| ury, and from thence issued out to those in the employment 
| of Government? Add to this, sir, the constant drain that 
| 


is running from our pockets, in hard money, through the 
land oflices, to the same point, and for the same purpose. 
: Both those drains, sir, are too much for any country to 
| bear, especially in times of depressed markets. 
Sir, it was with an eye to adjust this state of things that 
Congress passed this remedial, beneficent, and parental de- 
posite law, and directed this surplus, which had done so 
much harm, to be delivered over to the States, the effect 
j of which was to make the banks debtor to the States in- 
stead of the national Treasury, and thus to change the di- 
; rection of the golden current. 
| But some gentlemen tell us now that there is no surplus, 
that the act is spent, and nothing remains for it to operate 
upon. Why sot Where has it gone to? Was not the 
uction of Congress based upon a visible and tangible fund, 
| to be in the ‘Preasury on a certain day? And was it not 
there on that day? So says the Seeretary’s report. And 
disposed of by the act? If so, then it is a Congressional 
disposition of the public money ; like all other dispositions, 
a fair and permanent charge upon the Treasury, and if mis- 
directed by the agents of the Government, or absorbed by 
other appropriations, it is a fair demand of the States upon 
the Treasury, and so far remains to be executed. 

Sir, it is important to my State that it should be execu- 
ted. Much of her legislation is based upon its reception ; 
her institutions of learning look to it; her system of inter- 
nal improvements looks to it; and her citizens look to it as 
a fund to resuscitate, in some degree, the fountain of their 
currency in these dark days. 

And as it is submitted to us, as the common arbiters of 
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the General and State Governments, let us adjust it in such 
way as the least inconvenience will result from it, and in 
doing this, we need not consider for 2 moment the condi- 
tion of the national Treasury. It can speak money into 
existence with our assent ; and in doing so, it will increase 
both the quantity and quality of the circulating medium, 
now oppressively deficient. In deciding this question, it 
is unimportant to me whether one or the other side is cor- 
rect in their deductions from the Secretary’s finance report. 
The currency of the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent is not kept flush by disbursements from the 
national Treasury, as are some of the Atlantic States. 
We have no army or navy to supply or pay off; no break- 
waters or buoys to erect: no light houses, no harbors ; not 
any thing, indeed, but a small appropriation from the two 
per cent. fund on the Cumberland road. It is not that I 
would impute to Congress or the Executive partiality in 
those things; not so: it grows out of the nature of our 
position. But it is true, that those States favorably situa- 
ted in regard to disbursements from the national Treasury, 
do not feel the effect of those drains of their circulating 
medium that we do. 

Sir, putting aside all other considerations, to retract the 
legislation of the last year would be disreputable to the na- 
tion, whether the policy of the act was wise or unwise. 
It would be a confession that this grave body and the co- 
ordinate branches had acted upon a mistaken assumption 
of facts, or that they were so short-sighted that they could 
not appreciate the real condition of the Treasury or wants 
of the Government. For my part, whether the Treasury 
be flush or empty, I am for this money going to its predes- 
tined object. It willthere do much good ang prevent much 
harm, and its absence from the national Treasury can work 
no inconvenience ; for, I again repeat, we can speak money 
into the Treasury; and we who are for the democracy of 
numbers can have no objection to obtaining itin that way ; for 
by parcelling it out with the States, it goes into the hands of 
the necessitous and borrowing class, and will tend to keep 
up the price of labor and produce; and when it is to be re- 
fanded in the redemption of Treasury notes, it comes from 
the pockets of the wealthy—those who ‘clothe in purple 
and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day.” When 
things resume their natural tone, it will be time enough to 
talk about legislating it from the State Treasuries. 

Such are my views. 

Mr. CUSHING next rose and addressed the committee 
substantially as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I am not prepared to vote for this bill. 
Various reasons for opposing it have been adduced by dif- 
ferent gentlemen, in many of whose arguments I concur. 
T have another reason, particular to myself. 

The clauses of the deposite act, which appertain to the 
present question, seem to me to possess all the features of 
a contract, It provides that the whole surplus revenue of 
the United States, beyond a certain sum, which may be in 
the Treasury on a certain day, shall be deposited with the 
several States; which deposite the States are to keep safely, 
and to pay back to the United States, whenever the same 
shall be called for by the Secretary of the Treasury in a 
prescribed time and mode, and on the happening of a given 
contingency. Here, it seems to me, is a contract in honor; 
and, so far as there can be a contract between the United 
States and the several States, a contract in Jaw; there 
being reciprocal engagements, for a valuable consideration, 
on both sides. It is, at any rate, a quasi-contract. They 
who impugn this view of the question argue on the suppo- 
sition that the act, performed or to be performed by the 
United States, is an inchoate gift of money to the States. 
Not so. It isa contract of deposite; and that contract is 
consummated, and made perfect, on the formal reception of 
any instalment of the deposite by the States. _ 

Now, entertaining this view of the transaction, I am 
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asked by the administration to come forward and break this 
contract, True, a contract made by the Government of 
the United States cannot be enforced in law. Does that 
make it either honest or honorable for the United States to 
take advantage of its power and violate its pledged faith? 
I refuse to participate in any such breach of faith. 

But further. The administration solicits Congress to 
step in between the United States and the States as a vol- 
unteer, and to violate a contract, as the means of helping 
the administration out of difficulties, into which its own 
madness and folly have wilfully sunk it, and which press 
equally upon the Government and the people. The object 
of the measure is to relieve the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the responsibility of acting in this matter as he has 
the power to do. Let him act. I will not go out of my 
way to interpose in this between the Executive and the 
several States, until the administration appeals to me in 
the right spirit. This it has not done. The Executive 
comes to us with a new doctrine, which is echoed by his 
friends in this House, namely, that the American Govern- 
ment is not to exert itself for the relief of the American 
people. Very well. Tf this be your policy, I, as repre- 
senting the people, will not exert myself for the relief of 
your administration. 

Let me restate the question. The doctrine of the Ex- 
ecutive is, in short, that, in their mutual relations towards 
each other, all the Government has to do is to be supported 
by the people, and all the people have to do is to support 
the Government. Now I say that, under such circum- 
stances, for an administration professing such tenets, I will 
do just that which my public duty to the country requires, 
and no more. I will vote for its Treasury note bill; that 
is, grant it a loan, not for the sake of the administration, 
but for the sake of the public creditors to whom the money 
is, or will be due, and of the Government as such, which 
must not be allowed to suffer, whatever may be the faults 
of the administration. But I will not, as a member of 
Congress, volunteer to take on my own shoulders the ‘re- 
sponsibility of revoking or withholding the surplus revenue 
from the States, in order to lighten the burden of responsi- 
bility, which the existing law imposes on the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Let him untangle his own snarl. T will 
not raise a finger to do it. The administration has got 
itself and the people into these desperate straits. It now 
proposes to cut loose from the people, and abandon them 
to their fate- but asks of us, the House of the people, to 
take upon us the propitiation for its sins; and to do this by 
the violation of a contract between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. I will not do it. f 

Sir, I submit these brief remarks, on this particular bill, 
by way of preface to the more extended line of argument, 
which I am about to pursue. 

This debate, like others in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, has been rather unequal in charac- 
ter. Some gentlemen have confined themselves to the bill; 
others have taken a wider range. The course of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, who reported the bill, has been 
worthy of note. They have introduced into this House a 
series of remarkable measures, deeply affecting the public 
interests; but they have submitted no report, or other for- 
mal exposition of the subject. They leave nothing on the 
record justificatory of the measures they propose. I un- 
derstand this. I see the art of it. Their argument is the 
general system of the administration in the present contin- 
gency, as unfolded by the President in his message. That 
committee came here with the advantage of a case made 
out for them by the President of the United States. Their 
ease has not been fully met by the opposition. So far, as 
regards the general policy of the administration, of which 
this is a part, a link in the chain, it has not yet been ar- 
gued in detail. This I mean to attempt. ; 

Intimations have been thrown out concerning the neces- 
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sities of the Government, as a reason for hurrying on this 
bill. I reply, that this bill does not give money to the 
Government. Not a dollar. If the Government is in ur- 
„gent want of money, let the chairman of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means bring forward his loan bill and have it 
passed. It is not my fault that he keeps this bill in ad- 
vance of the others. And if he does, he must bear the 
responsibility of the consequences. We came here expect- 
ing to be gagged in the House; and, for aught I know, to 
be gouged under the gag; but, in Committee of the Whole 
on the Union, we will not be choked off by any such man- 
agement, from discussing the state of the Union. 

It was the original usage to reply to the communication 
of the President at the opening of Congress. That course 
has been discontinued; and the consequence is, that poli- 
tical discussion can take place only in connexion with bills 
or resolutions in themselves of limited scope. But there 
is no want of pertinency in such discussions here. ‘The 
message is confined to one subject. That subject is the 
party-point, and at the same time the business point, of all 
the existing agitation of the country. And I propose, on 
this occasion, to enter into a full examination of the mes- 
sage. 

The President himself invites thus. He says that the 
subject ‘deserves a full and fair examination, and cannot 
fail to be benefited by a dispassionate comparison of opin- 
ions.” In undertaking this, I design to discuss the mes- 
sage fairly, as a mere state-paper, and in the spirit of proper 
respect and courtesy due to the Chief Magistrate. It is a 
well-digested, carefully written, argumentative document, 
promulgating and advocating certain opinions. The other 
side should be heard; and this can be done, only by sub- 
jecting the message to scrutiny, and discussing it directly, 
as well in as out of Congress. 

Convocation or CONGRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an extraordinary session of Con- 
gress. We are called here by the proclamation of the 
President, induced by great and weighty considerations. 
Nay, he deems the circumstances of the time so remarkable, 
that, in the message, he recommends, I will not say com- 
mands, Congress to attend to nothing else. He withholds 
from us information as to all other departments of the pub- 
lic business. What are these €‘ considerations,” as devel- 
oped in the message? They are, 

1. Tho alleged inability of the Executive to carry into 
effect the provisions of the deposite act, so far as respects 
the public deposites, in consequence of the suspension of 
cash payments by the banks. 

2. The apprehension of a diminished or deficient reve- 
nue, and consequent embarrassments of the Treasury. 

8. The question of the time of forbearance to be con- 
ceded to the debtors of the Government. 

4. The liability of Government to encounter difficulties 
in the payment of the fourth instalment of the surplus rev- 
enue engaged to the States. 

These are, in substance, the special inducements assign- 
ed fur the convocation of Congress. Tho public distress 
of the country is not stated as one of them. The Presi- 
dent does, indeed, barely hint at this, in saying that he was 
desirous to enable us to exercise our * full constitutional 
powers for the relief of the country.” Wherein does the 
country need relief? This we are not told. We are in- 
structed as to the difficulties of the Government. We are 
not instructed as to the prostration of the active business 
of the country, the bankruptcy of its merchants, the em- 
barrassments of its banks, the cessation of manufactures, 
the stagnation of trade, the fall of our staples, the universal 
distress and alarm, which pervade the commercial interests 
of the whole Union. The difficulties of the country and 
of the people are not so much as the subject of a sugges- 
tion,” The Government is to be taken care of, as if it were 
a foreign conqueror, revelling at free quarters in the heart 


of a vanquished nation; but nothing, absolutely nothing, 
is to be done for the general relief of the people. 

The Executive cannot find specie paying banks to re- 
ceive the public deposites. Well, could he from May to 
September, four months? If he could regulate the de- 
posites for that time, why not three months longer, until 
December? Especially, if there is no revenue. Espe- 
cially, if Congress is to do, what the President recom- 
mends, leave the whole public treasure in the very hands 
of the Executive. 

A deficit in the Treasury? Very well. What is the 
remedy ? Draw on the surplus revenue? Itis all subject 
by law to the call of the Secretary. Issue Treasury drafts? 
The Executive has done it already, without the aid of Con- 
gress. 

Forbearance to the public debtors? If the Executive 
could extend their obligations, first to September, and then 
to October, it can do so until December. 

Specie-payments? The message does noft recommend 
any thing for the public relief, in this respect, either of the 
country or of the banks, unless it be a special bankrupt-law 
for the demolition of corporations, a measure not of relief, 
but of additional distress. 

Thus, comparing the alleged inducements with the reme- 
dies proposed, there would seem to be little reason for an 
extra session of Congress. We might as well be at home, 
The difficulties propounded to us are Executive difficulties, 
for the Executive to worry along with; the ordinary draw- 
backs on the enjoyment of place and power. Is it not 
paltering with Congress to tell us only of the difficulties of 
the Executive? Is it not a mockery of the sufferings of 
the people? -I say, either Congress should not have been 
convoked, or, if convoked, something should have been 
proposed for the substantial relicf of the country, rather 
than exclusively of the Government. 

Sir, the secret, the true secret of the extra session of 
Congress, is, in my judgment, the bankrupt condition of 
the Treasury. But this the administration, which has 
Jauded itself so extravagantly on the discharge of the na- 
tional debt, this the administration shrank from looking 
frankly in the face, and avowing to the people. Accord- 
ingly, what do we now see? Why, we are daily goaded 
into the hurrying forward of this bill, by the allegation that 
the Treasury is empty. Yet the administration, instead of 
manfully meeting the contingency, by asking for a loan, 
asks us to pass a Treasury note bill, What are these ten 
millions of Treasury notes? ‘Nothing more nor less, in 
plain English, than a national debt, a Government loan, 
and, if issued without interest, a Government loan in that 
worst possible form—old Continental paper money. Glory 
to the gold-currency-men, who have plunged themselves 
into the quagmire of a Government paper money system, 
and in the first year of the administration of President Van 
Buren exhibit to us a bankrupt Treasury, to be relieved 
only by contracting a national debt! 

Pusure Distress. 

Mr. Chairman, not only docs the President propose 
nothing for the relief of the people in their overwhelming 
distress, but he proceeds to speak of the public difficulties 
as “the revulsion through which we have just passed.” 
Is it a revulsion through which we have passed? Is the 
Government at case? Have the banks resumed cash-pay- 
ments? Has the exportation of specie ceased? Has trade 
revived? Has cotton regained its old price? Are the 
manufactures and the commerce of the country restored to 
their former prosperous activity? If not, why are we told 
that it is a revulsion which we have passed through ? 

Let us look into this revulsion. It is now September. 
On the fourth day of March last, only six months ago, the 
late President of the United States, in language of seem- 
ingly well-grounded self-gratulation, told us,‘in his farewell 
address, of the happiness and prosperity of the United 
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States. How stand things now? Beginning with insol- 
vencies among the merchants, and proceeding to the stop- 
page of specie-payments by the banks, the country has 
gone through a series of commercial and financial disasters, 
unexampled, in time of peace, in the history of this or any 
other nation, until we are brought here, to be told by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the Government of the 
United States, which at the beginning of the year possess- 
ed a clear surplus treasure of forty-two millions, is now 
utterly destitute of funds, and cannot get on without a 
breach of contract with the States, and the issue of ten 
millions of paper money to meet the daily exigencies of 
the Treasury. 

Such are the facts on the face of things. Now, what, 
in the first place, are the causes of all this, so elaborately 
expounded in the message ? 

Causes or Pusric Distress. 

The President says, and I believe him, that in spite of 
‘the passions and conflicts of party,” these causes cannot 
fail to be fairly understood, sooner or later. They will be. 
They cannot be disguised now, from any who choose to 
see. How does the President himself explain the matter ? 
His exposition is remarkable. Chiefly ‘‘ overaction in all 
the departments of business,” stimulated by ‘‘ excessive 
issues of bank paper,” and by other facilities of credit, and 
bringing in its train the evils of speculation and extrava- 
gance; this ‘*overaction” aggravated in its effects by the 
great conflagration in New York, the transfer of the public 
deposites under the deposite act, and the conduct of the 
Bank of England. 

t Overaction” in business, then, produced by excess of 
bank issues—that is the cause, upon the showing of the 
President. Now, I donot undertake to adopt the Pres- 
ident’s explanation as wholly true; for, if the question of 
“t overaction” were examined on its own proper merits, it 
would be perceived not to be so plain a matter. But I 
argue upon the premises presented to me by the President. 
c Overaction” we assume, if you will, as the immediate 
cause of the existing financial and commercial disorders in 
the United States. T'hen what is the cause of the cause? 
The causa causans 2 For the President himself tells us 
of “antecedent causes.” And what are these antecedent 
causes? How came the bank issues to be excessive? To 
talk of overaction, and to stop there, is only telling half the 
facts. A magazine is blown up. You say it is by an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder. Be itso. I demand, Who laid the 
train? Who applied the match? What produced this 
«c overaction 1” 

Every body knows, the President himself knows, he is 
too wise a man to deny, the real facts of the case. ‘The 
message tells us that, in the two years from 1834 to 1836, 
bank capital in the United States increased from 200 to 241 
millions, notes in circulation from 95 to 140, and discounts 
from 324 to 457 millions. Now, what induced this rapid 
augmentation of bank capital, bank issues, and bank dis- 
counts? For these are the evils which constitute the bur- 
den of the message. 

It is all matter of unquestionable history. The fact is 
notorious, that the increase of bank capital began simulta- 
neously with the indication of a disposition on the part of 
the late President to obstruct the recharter of the Bank of 
the United States. Bank capital went on augmenting, 
alongside of the removal of the deposites and the progress 
of the Executive war against the bank. In 1811, the num- 
ber of State banks was eighty-eight, with a capital of 
$42,610,601; in 1816, the number had risen to two hun- 
dred and forty-six, with a capital of $89,822,422. In 
1830 the number was three hundred and twenty-nine, with 
a capital of $110, 192,268 ; in 1837, the number (branches 
included) was eight hundred and twenty-three, with a cap- 
ital of $378,421,168, (Ex. Doc. 1836-’7, No. 65, p. 208.) 
In the long period from the foundation of the Government 
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to the beginning of the last administration, the whole num- 
ber of banks created was less, in the proportion of 329 to 
494, with capitals less in the proportion of $110, 192,268 
to $268, 228,900, than were created in-the seven years of 
that administration. Nor is this a mere casual coincidence 
of facts. They belong to each other as cause and effect. 
That this augmentation of bank capital was occasioned, or 
at least accelerated, by the adversary action of the late Pres- 
ident against the United States Bank, is a thing beyond 
dispute. It was done professedly to supply the vacuum in 
the money market anticipated to follow the death of that 
bank. It was urged as necessary to the success of the late 
President’s policy. Rival institutions sprang up under the 
auspices of his ‘‘ experiment,” in the expectation of advan- 
tage from the Government deposites, which were even 
begged as a party boon by minions of the administration. 

Not only do we know this to be so, looking back upon 
the past in the certainty of actual experience, but the pro- 
gress of events was distinctly foreseen at the time, and the 
result unerringly predicted by the great men who opposed. 
the wild schemes of the late President. In the debates. of 
that day, Mr. Webster said: ** Under a pretence of a de- 
sign to return to a currency which shall be all specie, we 
are likely to have a currency in which there shall he no 
specie at all. We are in danger of being overwhelmed 
with irredeemable paper, mere paper, representing—not 
gold and silver—no, sir, representing nothing but broken 
promises, bad faith, bankrupt corporations, cheated cred- 
itors, and a ruined people.” Mr. Binney said: ‘¢ The 
project of the Secretary of the Treasury astonishes me; it 
has astonished the country. * * Itis the clearly 
avowed design to bring, a second time, upon this land, the 
curse of an unregulated, uncontrolled State bank paper cur- 
rency. * * * If the project shall be successful, we 
are again to see the paper missiles shooting in every direc- 
tion through the country, a derangement of all values, de- 
preciated circulation, a suspension of specie payments, then 
a further extension of the same detestable paper, a still 
greater depreciation, with failures of traders and failures of 
banks in its train.” Mr, Adams said: “Your President 
has usurped legislative power. He has laid his hands up- 
on your treasure. He has seized it, and now wields it as 
a weapon of power to himself, and of plunder to his parti- 
sans. * * * His chosen State banks are to be his de- 
positories, and engines to restore a metallic currency. 
With what intuitive sagacity are the means adapted to the 
end! Sir, his State banks would hurl the nation—they 
are already hurling it—into: universal bankruptey. His 
hand must be stayed, or the nation is undone.” 

All these and similar predictions were scoffed at by the 
friends of the administration at the time as panic speeches. 
How strikingly have they been verified by the event ! 

That the administration is exclusively responsible for 
these disasters, I do not contend. Other causes may have 
contributed, and doubtless did, to the same end. But this 
{do say, that whatever tendency there may have been to 
improvident speculation, and to excessive creation of bank 
capital, was fostered and aggravated by the action of the 
administration. It fed aud fanned the flame. It forced on 
that monstrous expansion, which has terminated in the 
present crash. Who can forget the late President’s self- 
satisfied addiction to his «¢ experiment?” W ith what head- 
long rashness he assumed ‘the responsibility” of the dis- 
astrous consequences, which he was warned would ensue 
upon it? Or the blindfold recklessness of coming events, 
under the influence of which, in his farewell address, he 
spoke of his <‘ humble efforts” to improve the currency of 
the United States ? ; i 

But the direct warfare of the administration | against the 
bank was not the only particular in which it served to 
bring on the existing state of things. I am well persuaded 
that the removal of the public deposites from the Atlantic 
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States, where the money had been collected, and where, in 
the course of trade, it belonged, and its transfer to State 
banks in the West, to be there discounted upon, was part- 
ly instrumental in. producing the fever speculation in pub- 
lic lands, which the late President thought it necessary to 
check by the specie circular. And it was the unexampled 
demand for public lands which filled the Treasury with a 
surplus; for the revenue from customs alone has held an 
average of about twenty millions annually for twenty years, 
and has not equalled the expenditures of the Government. 

The importations of gold by direction of the Executive 
were also pernicious every way. Being forced importa- 
tions, contrary to the current of trade, they increased our 


foreign debi, and so contributed to raise exchange and to | 
So far from diminishing the paper | 


depress our staples. 
circulation of the country, as it was fancied the operation 
would do, it increased the amount, by merely serving to 
enlarge the basis of bank issues instead of taking their 
place. It contributed to alarm the capitalists of Great 


Britain, and to produce that panic action of the Bank of | 


England, to which the President justly refers as one of the 
immediate causes of our commercial embarrassments. 

Sir, I do not justify in any respect the conduct of the 
Bank of England in this affair. ‘That company had a di- 
rect agency in producing the present crisis. England 
tempts us to buy, to incur a debt on the credit of our crop, 
and then all at once abruptly cuts ofl that credit, and so 
strikes down the price of our staples to a degree which de- 
prives us of our ability to pay. This, I admit, was in- 
iquitous, if done with sinister motives, and was unwise 
and impolitic in every point of view. The Bank of Eng- 
land, it may be, in a moment of panic, exploded the bubble, 
But who blew up the bubble? Who caused that panic? 

The Bauk of England saw the Executive of the United 
States embarked in a mad scheme to overrun the credit sys- 
tem of this country, aud to drive us back into a specie cur- 
rency. To accomplish this, the Executive was causing 
the indemnities due the United States from France and 
Naples to bo remitted in cash. Meanwhile the United 
States had passed a law, in prosecution of the same policy, 
changing the relative value of gold and silver. Previously, 
silver bearing a higher legal value in the United States, rel- 
atively to gold, than it did in Great Britain, was tbe practi- 
eal standard of value in this country; aud the importation 
of it did not seriously aflect the money market of England, 
or the trade relations hetween England and the United 
States. We had, in fact, cuch a separate and distinct 
specie basis for our respective paper circulation; she gold, 
and we silver. Our date law, changing the value of gold, 
reversed the old state of things, and rendered the bank and 
business paper of each country more indissolubly connected 


sideration, I proceed to a part of the message which seems 
to me singularly inaccurate in its facts and deductions. 'To 
escape the conclusion that the existing evils are ascribable 
to the acts of the Government, the President proceeds to 
say that ‘evils, similar to those suffered by ourselves, have 
been experienced in Great Britain, on the continent, and, 
indeed, throughout the commercial world.” ‘Chis I confi- 
dently deny. I challenge any gentleman to produce proofs 
of the existence of similar evils any where else in the world 
at the present time. 

What are these evils? The President produces no 
specifications of facts out of Great Britain; and well he 
might not; for, as the bug-bear of the day is “bank pa- 
per,” he could not venture to suggest any excess of this on 
the continent of Europe, or among the semi-barbarian 
communities of Asia and Africa. ‘lhe commerce of the 
world is as it were a great lake. The water, disturbed at 
one point, is gradually disturbed at every poiut. ‘There 
cannot fail to be uneasiness in Europe, nay, the remotest 
India, when the vast commerce of the United States is 
shaken to its foundations. T concede to the President, for 
the sake of a fair view of the whole case, that recently, 
very recently, there have becn commercial embarrassments 
in parts of Kurope and Asia. But these embarrassments 
have been limited in scope, and comparatively trivial in 
amount, as every merchant in the United States knows ; 
they have been the direct consequence of the derangement 
of our own trade, to which they have chiefly been confined; 
and they have not constituted a state of facts in any degree 
corresponding to that which now exists in the United 
States, 

Now, for Great Britain. What are the evils, the ‘‘sim- 
ilar evils,” existing there? Are the domestic exchanges 
in England all in confusion? Is the foreign exchange be- 
tween her and us against her? Does she owe us a com- 
mercial debt which she cannot pay? Have her banks, 
universally, or avy of them, suspended cash payments? 
Are there any wide spread bankruptcies among her mer- 
chants? Is the island flooded with a depreciated, unequal, 
irredeemable paper currency? Has her Treasury, in the 


; space of six months, passed trom redundancy to insolvency? 


| a reference will not show any such analogy. 


Not at all. None of these things have occurred in Great 
Britain. It is a delusion to imagine it. 

But, says the President, ‘6a reference to the amount” of 
paper credit issues in Great Britain, during the years 1834, 
1835, and 1836, *¢ will show an augmentation of the pa- 
per currency there, as much disproportioned to the real 
wants of trade as in the United States.” Jam constrain- 
ed, with all due respect to the President, to say, that such 
It is, how- 


i ever, a remarkable fact, and gentlemen are welcome to the 


with that of the other than ever, and subject to precisely | 


the same fluctuations, When, therefore, the Bank of 
England saw all these things, especially the crowning act 
of the speete circular, and pererived that its cash was rap- 
idly flowing out for exportation to the United States, it very 
naturally became alarmed for its own safety, and there- 
upon adopted, precipitately and inconsiderately, injudicious 
measures of self-defence. 

Another of the conspiring acts of the administration has 
been its loud ery against banks and bank paper; the clamor 
of its presses and its public men against merchants; their 
attempts to band the poor against the rich, and to strike 
down every form of the investments of property; their 
schemes for the overthrow of charters; all the radicalism 
and jacobinical projects of disorganization, which are so 
rife ut this time, to the discouragement of that confidence 
between man and man, and that trust in the stability of 
business, which are the very life-blood of commercial pros- 
penty. 

CONDITION OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Without dwelling upon these and other pertinent con- 


benefit of it, that, during the last few years, there has been 
a bank controversy in England, not wholly unlike to the 
cotemporaneous bank controversy in this country, between 
the friends of the Bank of England and the friends of pro- 
vincial banks, which has led to the multiplication of the 
latter, and has tempted the latter into errors, somewhat 
analogous in nature, but nowise analogous in degree, to 
those committed by the banks in some of the diflerent States 
of the Union. 

But as for ¢¢similar evils” in Great Britain, as compared 
with the United States, there is no such thing. Commer- 
cial embarrassments have been chiefly in the American 
trade, and have reached other departments of business on- 
ly by the usual sympathy of all the commercial operations 
of a great mart like London. Money is at this moment a 
drug there. Aud it is a most extraordinary proposition to 
speak, as the President does, of there having been in both 
countries ‘nearly the same overwhelming catastrophe.” 
The British Government willsmile at this. With all imagin- 
able gravity and simplicity, the message proceeds to say, 
that “I'he most material difference between the results in 
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the two countries has only been, that, with us, there has 
also occurred an extensive derangement in the fiscal affairs 
of the Federal and State Governments, occasioned by the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks.” As if he 
had said: Here are two men equally sick, with only this 
material difference, that one has scratched his finger, and 
the other is in a collapse of cholera. 


OBJECTS FOR GoneRress. 


Having thus endeavored, with what success the com- 
mittee will judge, to shift from the shoulders of the Ad- 
ministration that ‘< responsibility” for existing facts which 
the late President had assumed for it in advance, and 
which it must now be content to bear, the message pro- 
ceeds to designate the objects calling for our immediate at- 
tention, in these wards: 

s They are,—to regulate by law the safe-keeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursement of the public moneys; to designate 
the funds to be received and paid by the Government; to 
enable the Treasury to meet promptly every demand upon 
it; to prescribe the terms of indulgence, and the mode of 
settlement to be adopted, as well in collecting from indi- 
viduals the revenue that has accrued, as in withdrawing it 
from former depositories; and to devise and adopt such 
further measures, within the constitutional competency of 
Congress, as will be best calculated to revive the enterprise, 
and to promote the prosperity of the country.” 

All the objects specifically mentioned, you perceive, are 

in atd of the Government. Even the indulgence to the 
public debtors is of the same description ; for it is impossi- 
ble for the merchants and banks to obtain all at once the 
requisite cash to pay their bonds and deposites; and to 
drive them, is to deprive the Government of the whole 
debt. Measures ‘to revive the enterprise and to promote 
the prosperity of the country,” are impliedly admitted as 
things to be considered by us; but no such measures are 
specified or recommended. 
. Conscious of the disappointment which the people must 
experience when they came to see this, the President 
abruptly proceeds to discuss the various means of carrying 
on the business of the Treasury, and incidentally the ef- 
fects of each upon the commerce of the country. 

He begins, by alleging that a desire exists among the 
people of the United States to separate the fiscal operations 
of the Government from those of individuals or corpora- 
tions, Whether such a separation is really desired, wheth- 
et it be practicable, and if so how to be effected, and what 
the thing really is, I shall consider hereafter in connexion 
with another part of the message. 


Nartronat Bank and Poputar Witt. 


He then starts with the proposition that ‘‘to create a 
national bank, as a fiscal agent, would be to disregard the 
popular will twice solemnly and unequivocally expressed oe 
which will, he considers to be ¢¢ deliberately fixed.” 

Twice, we are told, has the popular will solemnly con- 
demned a national bank. Tt has done so; first, in 18115 
and a second time, in 1834. Let us examine these two 
decrees of condemnation. 

In 1811, Congress refused to renew the charter of the 
frst United States Bank. The “popular will” chose to 
try the *‘experiment” of State banks, How did the ** ex- 
periment” work? It commenced with a great multiplica- 
tion of banks. Between 179! and 1811, twenty years, 
the period of the existence of the old bank, the number of 
banks had increased from 11 to 88, and the amount of cap- 
ital from $8,935,000 to $42,610,601, Between 1811 and 
1816, five years, banks increased in number from 88 to 
246, and in capitals, from $42,610,601 to $89,822,422, 
(Ex, Doc. 1836-7, No. 65, P. 208.) The experiment 
marched on, with suspension of specie payments, floods of 
of paper trash, tender laws, relief laws, commercial revul- 
sions, and all but revolution, in its train, and wound up in 


1816 with a new bank of thirty-five in lieu of ten millions 
capital. 

Again, The bank of 1791 expiredin 1811, The ques- 
tion of renewal was a party question. ‘Ihe renewal was 
opposed by the democratic republican party, and lost in the 
House by a majority of one vote, and in the Senate hy the 
casting vote of the Vice-President. In three years, the 
circulating medium was disordered, the finances deranged, 
and the public credit impaired, to such an extent that the 
very same party, becoming sensible of its error, came for- 
ward magnanimously, and itself proposed and carried through 
the act chartering the second United States Bank. It was 
even a cabinet measure, introduced by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, carried twice by a decisive majority of the dem- 
ocratic party, and finally approved by Mr. Madison. 
Never did any set of public men make a more solemn re- 
cantation of a political error, than they did, in abjuring 
their party hostility to a national bank. So much for the 
first condemnation. 

The second experiment is still in the full tide of suc- 
cess. We have gone through its early stages, in the mul- 
tiplication of banks, the circulation of a depreciated and 
unequal State bank currency, the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and the commercial convulsions which surround us 
What more is to come I know not.. But I do know, that 
what has been, is no proof of the ‘popular will.” Quite 
the reverse. The refusal of the late President to sign the 
bill rechartering the bank, like the removal of the deposites, 
was in defiance and violation of the popular will. The 
bill of recharter, passed by the representatives of the 
people in both Houses of Congress, was met by the veto 
of the Executive. The removal of the public deposites, 
disapproved in advance by both Houses, condemned after- 
wards by vote in.one, and in reality by both, was perpe- 
trated, arbitrarily, without legal authority, by him, with 
characteristic contempt of the popular will as expressed by 
Congress. In a word, this ¢ experiment,” instead of be- 
ing any expression of the popular will, was, in despite of 
it, forced upon the country by the wilfulness, the unbridled 
passions, and the personal popularity of Andrew Jackson. 

Besides, the party in power is a party of personal coali- 
tions, not a party of principles. The late President him- 
self was distinguished, while in office, by a want of con- 
sistent identity of political principles. In yielding up the 
bank to his vengeance, in re-electing him, the people did 
not substantiate any thing except their devotion to General 
Jackson. Least of all, was ita decision against a nation- 
al bank. So far as the events of that day constituted any 
precise issue, it was not against any bank, but:only against 
the bank. General Jackson repeatedly recommended a 
natianal bank, in messages to Congress. 

What fixedness there may be in this pretended popular 
will, remains to be proved. It depends upon this: Whether 
men are patriots, and capable of acting as such 5 or whether 
they will obstinately persist in error, for the sake of being 
consistently wrong. To those of the men of to-day, who 
think it well to plunge on in reckless desperation from folly 
to folly, regardless of the good of their country, rather than 
to retrace their steps into the right path, T commend for 
study the conduct of the men whom they profess to revere 
as the ornaments of the democratic faith, from the speech 
of one of whom on this very question, —I mean William 
H. Crawford,—I quote the following : z 

« Sir, I had always thought that a corporation was an 
artificial body, existing only in contemplation of law ; but 
if we can believe the rantings ef our democratic editors in 
these great States, and the denunciations of our public de- 
claimers, it exists under the form of every foul and hateful 
beast, bird, and creeping thing. It is an hydra ; it isa 
cerberus ; it is a gorgon ; it is a vulture ; it 15 a viper. 
Shall we suffer our imaginations to be alarmed, and our 
judgments to be influenced, by such miserable stuff? 
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Why should we, at this perilous and momentous crisis, 
abandon a well-tried system ; faulty, perhaps, in the detail, 
but sound in its fundamental principles? Does the pride 
of opinion revolt at the idea of acquiescing in the system 
of your political opponents? Come, and with me sacri- 
fice your pride and political resentments, at the shrine of 
political good. Let them be made a propitiatory sacrifice 
for the promotion of the public welfare, the savor of which 
will ascend to heaven, and be their recorded as an ever- 
lasting evidence of your devotion to the happiness of ) our 
country,” 

So much for the condemnation of a national bank by the 
people. If it has twice been put down by them, so by 
them it has been twice put up. . 

Can the President, when he speaks of ‘‘the popular 
will, twice solemnly and unequivocally expressed,” mean 
to refer, as some have supposed, to the re-election of Gen- 
eral Jackson and the election of himself? I will not im- 
pute so poor an argument to him. 


Uniriry or a Narionat Bani. 


Next, the President proceeds to argue that a national 
bank would not, and could not, have prevented the catas- 
trophe which has occurred. Now, I will not undertake 
to say that the Bank of the United States could have pre- 
vented the effect, after the causes were allowed to exist 
and to operate; but it could have prevented the existence 
of the causes. No such enormous expansion of bank 
capitals, and with it all the sequence of evils alleged by 
the President, would have existed, as I have shown, but 
for the measures of the administration, including the over- 
throw of the bank. 

The President thinks that the Bank of England has not 
saved that country from similar disasters. Is not the fact 
notoriously otherwise? Has it not stepped in to relieve 
and sustain the merchants and the provincial banks ? 

He thinks the late United States Bank did not in fact 
prevent similar embarrassments, ‘This opinion assumes, 
what surely is not the fact, that exactly such a state of 
things had place in the time of that bank. 

He contends that a bank created by the United States 
would be prone to over-issues, just as much as the banks 
of the States. This is a question of fact, which the fact 
disproves. We have had money-troubles at various times, 
differing in degree; but the two great convulsions, over- 
topping all others, and distinguished each by that most 
fatal sympton, a stoppage of specie payments by all the 
banks, have been during those two very brief periods in our 
history, when the experiment of dispensing with a nation- 
al bank has been undergoing trial. 


Excuanans. 


Much is urged in the message on the subject of domes- 
tic exchanges, under special reference to the question of a 
national bank. The President denies that it is the duty 
of the Government of the United States to aid in or to 
regulate exchanges. Upon this point, I shall have some 
things to say in the sequel, in connexion with another 
part of the message. 

At the same moment, almost, that the Executive dis- 
claims this as a duty of the Government, he admits the 
propriety of its being done by the United States incident- 
ally, so far as its own fiscal operations, contribute to that 
end. This admission gives up, it seems to me, the whole 
question, both of the constitutional power and of the offi- 
cial duty of the Government. I do not contend for a na- 
tional bank, simply as the means of regulating exchanges. 
It would, I think, be the best fiscal agent the Treasury 
could have; and at the same time, it would, incidentally, 
be the best regulator of exchanges. The example of the 
late United States Bank proves it. We all know at how 
cheap a rate, and how regularly, it performed the functions 
of an exchange agent. Can private individuals do this? 
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Can State banks do it? We sce they have tried to do it, 
and have failed ; and the notes of the United States Bank 
continue even yet, after the extinction of its charter, in 
circulation, as a currency of more pervading equality of 
value than any others. 

But the Federal Government has express power by the 
constitution to regulate commerce and to provide a stand- 
ard of currency and exchange. The same power is not 
given to the States. Does not this conclude the question 
of authority? The President, indeed, suggests, that it is 
no more the province of the Government to aid people in 
the transfer of their funds, than in the transportation of 
their merchandise. Well, the Government, in virtue of 
its comimerce-power, does aid people in the transportation 
of their merchandise. It provides navigation-laws, it con- 
structs light-houses, it regulates pilotage, it improves har- 
bors, it clears out rivers, as in the case of the Mississippi 
and the Red River. Al these are aids of transportation. 
Under the same power, it precludes the States from impe- 
ding the transportation of merchandise, by State monopolies 
or otherwise. What distinction in principle is there be- 
tween these cases, and exchanges, which are, equally with 
the other things spoken of, a medium or instrument of 
commerce? Nay, this administration, and the preceding 
one, have expressly favored plans of Government. aid to ex- 
changes, as in the case of the Treasury bank recommend- 
ed by the late President; in the ‘t humble efforts,” so per- 
tinaciously made by him, to improve the currency; and 
more recently, in the ambitious aspirations of the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

The President refers us to the way these things are done 
in Europe. I thank him for the illustration, Exchanges, 
like many other operations covering the whole of Europe, 
are conducted in part by private houses, having correspon- 
dents in each separate country. Bat, even there, each 
principal nation has a great chartered bank, which materi- 
ally aids in the process of exchange. In addition to which, 
as fortunes accumulate by primogeniture, a rich banking- 
house lasts generation after generation, and acquires a per- 
manency and generality of credit, which cannot easily be 
attained by private houses in this country. But, with all 
this, it is not a system to be received as a model for us. 
First, exchanges are carried on at greater charge than they 
would be in this country with a nationalbank. Then, ex- 
change, cither on paper or on specie, is to be paid more 
frequently than here, owing to the existence of a separate 
coinage and currency in each country. Nor is this all. 
This question is but the particular under a general ques- 
tion. ‘The traveller in Europe, in passing over a region 
of country no larger than the United States, must at every 
hundred miles exchange one coin or credit for another, just 
as he must pass inspection or pay duty at numerous fron- 
tier custom-houses, have his passport changed or vised con- 
tinually, and, it may be, make his way through the ranks 
of hostile armies. Is this a state of things to commend to 
the imitation of an American? Our Government is a federal 
union of States previously independent of one another. 
This union of States had for its primary objects to provide 
internal peace, and combination of force in foreign war. 
Subsidiary to these are unity and uniformity of custom- 
houses and duties, of mails, of domestic intercourse, (a3 
evinced by the disuse of passports, ) and of currency, coin, 
and exchanges, which, as I contend, are all one thing in 
principle. Our currency consists of Ist, metal, as the con- 
stitutional standard of value; 2d, bank-nutes, legalized pa~ 
per, received as a practical currency in local dealings by 
retail and cash; and, 3d, drafts or bills, either of Govern- 
ment, banks, or individuals, and either loca] or otherwise, 
the medium of contracts on time or distance, Now, the 
constitution contemplates, and the interests of the people 
require, equality and uniformity of our currency. In pro- 
portion as the currency is local only in its circulation, in 
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proportion as it is of unequal value in different parts of the 
country, in proportion as the citizen or the merchant is ob- 
structed in this respect,—in the same proportion is the 
spirit of the constitution infringed. We can get along, as 
we do now, subject to the necessity of buying specie, or of 
exchanging bank-notes half a dozen times, in travelling 
over as many States. We could get along, with different 
coins, with local banks, with custom-houses on the fron- 
tier of each State, and bands of custom-house inspectors, 
with jealous passports to be vised at every change of stage, 
as they do in Europe; and with distinct sovereignties and 
consequent wars, which belong to the same category of 
facts. But is it wise or well to get on thus? What is it, 
but simply the old question, Union or not? 
THE BANK Conrroversy. 
The President refers to the controversy on the subject of 

a national bank, which exists out of doors, and the sup- 
posed opinion of a majority of the nation as bearing on the 
merits of the question. I-cannot admit this. If it were a 
free, spontaneous controversy—a controversy unbiassed by 
the Executive—it might be entitled to consideration. Who 
made this controversy? Who gotit up? Did the bank? 
Surely not. It was in no respect for the interest of the 
bank to come in conflict with the Executive, or to be the 
subject of party contention. It is a controversy, which the 
late President drove the country into—a political device, 
an engine of party in the hands of the administration. It 
is easy for the administration, possessed of its vast power 
and patronage, to create a controversy on any point. Isit 
fair, then, to cite the existence of a controversy, so got up, 
as evincing the justness of the controversy? Congress | 
passed Mr. Clay’s land bill, which would have prevented | 
an accumulation of surplus revenue, and many consequent 
evils; and the bill was met with the late President’s veto. 
So Congress rechartered the bank ; and he vetoed the bill. 
Congress refused to remove the deposites; and he did it, by 
a high-handed stretch of arbitrary power. The Senate re- 
fused to entertain a bill requiring specie in payment for 
public lands; he exacted it by the specie circular. Con- 
gress rescinded the circular ; and he suppressed the rescind- 
ing bill. In fact, the people, and Congress representing 
them, have had all these political agitations forced upon 
them, like the convulsions of the money market, by the 
manoeuvres and the violence of the administration, Gen- 
tlemen have asked us, in this House, whether we are ready 
to meet them on the issue of bank or nor bank. I reply, 
Give me a fair field, and I am ready to mect such an issue. 
But what is to be oxpected, on this or any other ques- 
tion, when all the power and popularity of the hero of New 
Orleans, all the rabid fury of the party presses, all the in- 
fluence of the paid agents of Government, all the army of 
office-holders scattered over the country, are employed to 
lash the passions of the people into phrensy, and to mysti- 
fy, delude, and alarm the public mind, by heaping every 
epithet of odium and ribaldry on the head of the bank? 
And shall the President now appeal to the dispute itself as 
any evidence of the true sentiments of the people ? 


Tue PRESIDENT'S PLEDGES. 


Sir, in conclusion of this part of the message, the Presi“ 
dent alludes to the pledges he gave, previous to his elec~ 
tion, in reference to this subject. He is pledged: I see and 
lament the fact. It is a misfortune, I think, as well to the 
country as to himself. There isa mistaken idea prevail- 
ing; as to the non-committalism, so called, of the Presi- 
dent. I think his opinions, on topics of public controver- 
sy, have been as distinctly avowed as those of other states- 
men. Nay, I think that, in various ways, he has com- 
mitted himself more absolutely, upon party questions, than 
was wise. Perhaps he was impelled to this, by the lan- 
guage of his opponents. He gave pledges in his reply to 
the North Carolina committee, in his letter to Mr. Wil- 


liams, in his inaugural address. Doubtless, also, he is yet 
more deeply pledged to the laie President, and to those who 
surrounded that personage here; as may be inferred from 
the very significant letters of General Jackson lately pub- 
lished in the Globe. , 

Other Presidents, also, have come into office, whose 
opinions were sufficiently known, at least, by their acts, 
writings, or speeches. The late President, like his suc- 
cessor, gave formal pledges on many points, such as non- 
re-election, repudiation of party influences, purity of elec- 
tions, non-interference with Congress, retrenchment and 
economy, and reform of publie abuses ; and his administra- 
tion of public affairs was a standing violation of every one 
of these pledges, on the faith of which he was made Chief 
Magistrate. I should be sorry to see Mr. Van Buren thus 
false to all engagements. But, if General Jackson, after 
pledging himself to do so many things which were right, 
forfeited his pledges by going over in each respect to the 
worse alternative, it would seem that Mr. Van Buren, 
having pledged himself to do certain things which are 
wrong, might, with wiser inconsistency, change for the bet- 
ter; in doing which, he would but follow the example of 
Jefferson and Madison, who, while in office themselves, 
adopted some of the very measures which in the time of 
Washington and Adams they were the loudest to condemn. 
Indeed, men rise] to supreme power, not unfrequently, by 
the help of professions, honestly made, which further 
experience teaches them are impracticable. Nay, parties 
occasionally use up their own professions, just as troops do 
their ammunition, by the very process of victory. For Mr. 
Van Buren to sign a bill chartering a national bank, would 
not be a greater change of opinion or policy, than it was 
for Mr. Madison to do the same thing. And the time may 
yet come, when he, like Mr. Madison, shall perceive it to 
be.the dictate of honor and of patriotism, to sacrifice his 
prepossessions in this matter on the altar of his country’s 
good. I will not contend, nor will I admit, as the argu- 
ments of many of his partisans on this point would seem to 
imply, that he is or can be insensible to such exalted con- 
siderations. š 

Tur Per Barks. 

Upon the next leading topic of the message, the value 
of the State banks as fiscal agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment, I have very little to say. The President admits that 
they have failed to discharge the duties expected of them. 
General Jackson has denounced them in the harshest terms. 
It is a family quarrel, in which I will not interfere. I 
never anticipated that the pet-bank system would succeed ; 
and I have no disposition to triumph over it, now that it 
has had its trial, and been condemned. There is one thing, 
however, connected with the subject which deserves ex~ 
planation, especially as it bears directly on the bill now 
before the committee. 

Allusion is made in the message, much has been impu- 
ted out of doors, to an alleged unfavorable operation of the 
deposite act upon the interests of the deposite banks. Now, 
I have nothing to say in favor of the mode in which the 
Secretary of the Treasury executed that law. But it seems 
to me very strange for those banks, or the administration 
which adopted them as public depositories, to complain of 
Congress for calling on them to pay over the deposites into 
the hands of the States. The argument would amount to 
this: The deposite barks are good and safe depositories, 
so long as they are never called“ upon to pay over; but 
when that is done, they must fail. Besides, whatever re- 
sponsibility belongs to the passage of that law, attaches 
equally to the administration and the opposition. In the 
Senate, as the journal shows, all but six of the friends of 
the administration voted for it. In the House it was amend. 
ed, on motion of Mr. Anthony, of Pennsylvania, a friend 
of the President’s, so as to render it acceptable to the lat- 
ter ; and it was confidently said here at the time, and I have 
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never seen it denied, that the amendment he offered was 
prepared by the Attorney General; and when so amended, 
the bill received the votes of nearly two-thirds of the friends 
of tho administration in the late House. Nay, such a 
measure had once been expressly recommended to Congress 
by the Executive. It is too late now to seek to impute the 
sole responsibility of that law to the opposition. 


Divonce or BANK AND STATE. 

Entertaining these views, then, that the establishment 
of a national bank is out of the question, and that the con- 
nexion of the Government with the State banks has proved 
** unsatisfactory”—for with this gentle term does he dis- 
miss them—the President proceeds to recommend the re- 
pudiation of all banks as fiscal agents of the Government, 
and the disuse of bank paper in the dealings of the Treasury. 
To the latter point I shall refer in the sequel; and I will now 
consider the former, they being perfectly distinct questions. 

The repudiation of banks as fiscal agents of the United 
States—this is the new scheme, the ‘untried expedient,” 
the fresh humbug, to be imposed upon the people, under 
cover of the cry, Divorce of bank and State. ‘This phrase 
is somewhat ambiguous. It may have different meanings. 
In the true and legitimate sense of the words, I am for a 
divorce of bank and State ; and I should rejnice to be able 
to believe that the administration was sincerely for it. I 
abhor that close association, that marriage, of bank and 
State which characterized the system of the late deposite 
banks, those pets of the Government; banks, some of them 
confessedly the mere tools of tho administration ; banks, 
earning the use of the deposites, like the Seventh Ward 
Bank in New York, by walking on their knees to a des- 
potic Executive. T'o prevent this marriage, has ever been 
a favorite object of the whig party throughout the country, 
North, South, and West. To effect this, always has 
been, and I solemnly believe js at this hour, if not the fa- 
vorite purpose of the administration, at any rate the sure 
tendency of its measures. 

Sir, this is no new question. Do we forget that the late 
President deliberately proposed to Congress the establish- 
ment of a national bunk founded on the funds of the Treas- 
ury, and conducted by the Government? Do we forget 
that the unpardonable sin of the late United States Bank 
was its independence of the Government—the refusal of 
that bank to be married to the administration? This, 
from beginning to end, was the point of that controversy. 
Do we forget that afterwards, at a later period, when the 
regulation of the publie deposites was under discussion at 
the second session of the twenty-third Congress, the friends 
of the administration, to a man, voted and spoke against 
this very proposition of a divorce of bank and State, then 
made by Mr. Gordon, of Virginia? Nay, that they refu- 
sed even to consider the subject, when Mr. Robertson 
moved a reference for inquiry concerning it? And now 
this, the desperate heresy of 1835, is the orthodox doctrine 
of 1837. I repeat, I am opposed to the union of bank and 
State; I am in favor of the separation of bank and State, 
if these words have any meaning which I can comprehend. 
1 would have the Government deal with citizens doing bu- 
siness under the style and firm of a bank as with other citi- 
zens; employ them, on proper terms, so long as they are 
honest and true; otherwise, not. I would have the Gov- 
ernment do with its deposites just as IT do with mine—se- 
lecting a suitable depository, and each contracting fairly 
with the other for their mutual advantage. 

The President infers the inexpediency of employing 
banks as fiscal agents of the Government from the fact of 
the existing cmbarrassments of the banks, and the inconve- 
nience it occasions the Government. But do individuals 
never fail tu pay? The argument assumes this. The 
case of war is supposed, and the difficulties we should en- 
counter at such a time, under the present state of things. 
The supposition is not a fortunate one, It is in time of 


war that a resort to bankers becomes more especially ser- 
viceable, not to say necessary, to all Governments, as the 
President seems to admit in another part of the message. 
Besides, are not individuals just as much subject to pecu- 
niary involvements in time of war as corporations? It is 
not three years since the present Secretary of the Treasury 
put forth an elaborate paper maintaining, and successfully 
too, that banks are, and always have been, the safest and 
most trustworthy agents or depositories of the Government. 


PRACTICE oF OTHER NATIONS. 

Nor is the message very happy in its reference to the 
practice of other nations in this respect. Ours is the only 
one, except some of the hard-money military despotisins of 
Asia and Africa, which ever has a surplus treasure. In 
most of the countries of Christendom, the revenue is an- 
ticipated, and is mortgaged to the bankers, (that is, banks,) 
hy whom the means of daily expenditure are advanced to 
the Government. A document has been placed on our 
table, purporting to come from the Treasury, and under- 
taking to show how the public revenue is collected and 
kept in England and France. This paper is a sufficiently 
amusing one, if it is designed to support the recommenda- 
tions of the message. It disposes of France with an it 
is believed ;” and I will not stop to argue that. It is more 
specific in regard to England. After sundry learned cita- 
tions of old black-letter laws of the Edwards, which recog- 
nise the existence of receivers-general, the obvious design 
of which is to prepare the way for certain snug new offices 
for the benefit of the faithful, the document brings us at 
last to the plain English of the whole matter, which is, 
that, in Great Britain, the revenue is collected, kept, and 
disbursed by and through the Bank of England, and in 
Bank of England notes, under regulations of proper ac- 
countability of the bank to the exchequer, and (which is 
quite as material, since the Government is always in debt) 
corresponding accountability of the exchequer to the bank. 
For, in England, the Government and the bank both en- 
deavor to consult the welfare of each other, and of their 
common country. No such preposterous folly ever entered 
into the head of the English Government as to get up a 
crusade against the industry, capital, and commerce of the 
nation itself. And if it were worth while to go into the 
usages of other nations, I could show that all of them, 
from France the most enlightened to Turkey the least, en- 
tertain much closer association with banks—or bankers,which 
is the same thing—than I desire to sce practised in the Uni- 
ted States, 

Use or Goyennuunr Derosirns. 

The President proceeds to dwell on the idea that the 
public deposites are injurious to the banks themselves, and, 
through them, to the community at large. It is curious to 
observe, that the faets, upon which he relies to prove this, 
are the train of evils brought on the country by General 
Jackson’s ‘humble efforts” to reform the currency, In- 
deed, the President very candidly declares that the evils he 
refers to were ‘strikingly exhibited during the operation 
of the late deposite system.” They were so. But did 
they exist while the deposites were in the custody of the 
United States Bank? Never. They are the fruits of the 
“experiment.” Now, I will not concede that the value 
of banks as the fiscal agents of the Treasury, or the prop- 
er disposition of the deposites, or the expediency of allow- 
ing them to be discounted on by the banks, or any thing 


| cise, is concluded by that ‘*experiment,” except it he in- 


competency of the administration to conduct the affairs of 
the Government. 

T wish to have the Government deposites so placed as to 
preclude the existence of those evils of Executive favor- 
itism, competition for the deposites, and competing issues 
for profit, which the President justly reprobates: and the 
plain and obvious remedy is to establish a well-organized 
United States bank, 
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were an evil, it would be no reason for discarding the banks. 
The alternative is a very simple one. You would only 
have to place the public funds in bank as a special deposite 
for safe-keeping. But the idea of locking up the treasures 
of the Government in strong boxes, and keeping so many 
millions an idle dead capital, isabsurd. ‘The bare sugges- 
tion of the idea is another example of the facility with 
which the party now in power can veer about on every 
question. It is not a year since General Jackson, in his 
last annual message, speaking of the evils of a large sur- 
plus revenue, said: ‘4 'T'o retain it in the Treasury, unem- 
ployed in any way, is impracticable. It is, besides, against 
the genius of our free institutions to lock up in vaults the 
treasure of the nation.” And yet this is the very thing, 
which the administration now propose to do,—that is, ‘* to 
lock up in vaults the treasure of the nation.” The funds 
in the Treasury, during the interval hetween their receipt 
and their disbursement, are the money of the nation, and 
should be so kept and managed as to be useful to the na- 
tion. We tax the people for the necessary service of the 
country. Why augment that tax, by converting the pro- 
ceeds into a permanent dead capital? This would be noth- 
ing better than the hoarding system of the Barbary States. 


Uriznery or CREDIT. 

But, while the President objects to the use of the pub- 
lic deposites as a fund for bank discounts, and would thus 
renounce one of the clear principles of the credit system, 
he cannot venture to dispute the value of the system itself. 
He admits it, in the strongest language. He could not do 
otherwise. It is the distinguishing feature of civilization 
and of barbarism,—of liberty and of despotism,—of simple 
Governments, like the military monarchies of the East, and 
mixed or republican ones, like those of Christendom. 

Doubtless, there are fluctuations incident to the credit- 
system. They belong to business as such; and they are 
extensive in proportion as that is extensive. It may be 
pushed to excess, like every thing else. But to condemn 
the valuable use, because of the incidental abuse, would be 
very poor wisdom. Banks are to money-dealings, what 
shops are to dealings in merchandise. "I'o put down shops, 
or to put down banks, because of fluctuations of trade, 
would indicate the same good sense, as to prohibit steam- 
boats, because of occasional explosions. I have read a 
book, which scrapes together all possible evil that ever was 
done by, or happened to, or was said of banks; and this 
book is thrust into every body’s hands as a treatise on bank- 
ing. As well might you make a collection of all the ship- 
wrecks and other disasters of the sea, and present it as a 
view of maritime commerce. Imperfection belongs to every 
thing human: and he is but a shallow reasoner, who looks 
only to the evils, regardless of the advantages, of any of 
the useful arts and inventions of civilized society. 

This great country exists, in all its prosperity, by the 
combination of character with credit. By the application 
of credit, were the military means of securing our inde- 
pendence obtained; by it, were the territorial resources of 
the country developed; our mines, agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, our public improvements, all bear testimony 
to the value of credit. 

Looking to the case of individuals, credit is the means 
by which the poor, but industrious, compete with the rich; 
and without which, all the business of the country would 
go into the hands of mere capitalists. 

The Government deposites in bank are just as much a 
proper and useful basis of commercial credits as the de- 
posites of individuals, and for the same reasons; since it 
would be the extreme of wastefal profusion to hoard up, 
and keep unproductive, the cash capital, either of individ- 
uals or of the Government. : 

The release of the precious metals from hoards, and so 
fax as may be from circulation—the employment of paper 


which Great Britain and the United States have practised 
so much more than other countries, is one of the instru- 
ments of their superior commercial and general prosperity. 
Enterprising and cultivated men—free institutions to foster 
enterprise—credit to supply the capital it needs—and ample 
territorial resources to act upon—such are the elements of 
the pre-eminent rapidity of growth and actual greatness of 
the United States. 
SoB- TREASURIES. 

Admitting, upon such facts, which the President perforce 
does, the utility of the credit system, what then is the 
application he makes of it} Isit not singular, that he 
steps at once from a statement of the value of the credit 
system, to the development of a new policy of administra- 
tion directly adverse to the promises ? 

Heretofore, the public treasure has not been in the very 
hands of the ‘Treasurer of the United States, or of any 
deputy of his. It has been deposited in bank, to be drawn 
out only by warrants, countersigned, registered, and re- 
corded, and so guarded as to render the actual money wholly 
inaccessible to the immediate agents of the Treasury. To 
avoid the evils of bank connexions, the President recom- 
mends that this public money, instead of being kept on 
deposite in bank, shall, for greater safety, be kept in the 
pockets, chests, or vaults, of collectors, receivers-general, 
sub-treasurers, or some other denomination of agents of 
the Treasury. Such, in plain terms, is the scheme. 

COMPARATIVE SAFETY. j 

If the clerks of a great merchant, or other person using 
a great deal of money, were to make a similar proposal to 
their employer, that is, a proposal that large sums of cash 
of his on hand should be kept in their pockets, or chests, 
instead of being deposited in bank, he would have good 
reason to suspect their honesty ; but if the employer him- 
self were to propose the plan to his clerks, and propose it 
as a plan of peculiar safety, they would be sure he had lost 
his senses. 

But, demands the President, are bank vaults any stron- 
ger than Treasury vaults—are bank agents any honester 
than Treasury agents ? 

In reply, Ist. Individuals may abscond with the public 
money in their pockets; but a bank corporation cannot. 
Non est inventus is a pretty frequent entry on the books of 
the Treasury Department against the names of individuals 
intrusted with public money ; but I never heard of such an 
entry against the name of a deposite bank. 

2d. There is great difference between the case of money 
passing at once through the hands of a man, and that of 
money kept for an indefinite period in his actual custody 5 
especially when there is a stream of it continually coming 
in, and he can pay over out of the new receipts, so as to 
conceal for a long time a past defalcation. 

3d. A depositer is not dependent on the strength of a 
bank vault, or the honesty of bank officers. He has the 
bank, that is, the stockholders, for security. If the bank 
vault is robbed, or the bank oflicers commit a fraud, the 
depositor does not bear the loss; the bank bears it. But 
if the Government vaults be robbed, or its agents embezzle 
the moncy intrusted to them, the deposite is gone, it is ab- 
solutely lost to the Government. When the Government 
deposites in bank, it has all the secunity of moral honesty, 
strong vaults, and penal bonds or laws, (for bank officers 
are usually under bond and are indictable for malfeasance, ) 
which it possibly can have, with sub-treasurics ; and it has 
the additional, and much greater security, of the stock and 
stockholders of the deposite bank. , . 

4th. There is greater supervision in banks, with direct- 
ors and stockholders always on the spot, vigilant over 
their personal interest, and having careful arrangements of 
inspection; none of which things could by any possibility be, 
to the same degree, attainable in the sub-Treasury scheme. 
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5th. Finally, specific facts are full of evidence to cor- 
roborate these views. It appears by a document recently 
sent in from the Secretary of the Treasury, (Executive 
document No. 29,) that the Government sustained no loss 
by the use of either of the two United States Banks as 
fiscal agents ; none by any of the State banks until 1816. 
Since that time there have been some losses by means of 
State banks. But, in another document, emanating from 
the same Secretary of the Treasury, being the report to 
which I have already referred, on the system of keeping 
the public money, presented to Congress in 1834, (Execu- 
tive document 1834~’5, No. 27,) I find the following con- 
clusive statement in regard to losses inflicted on the Gov- 
ernment by banks : 

‘It isa singular fact, in praise of this description of 
public debtors, the selected banks, that there is not now due 
on deposites, from the whole of them which have ever 
stopped payment, from the establishment of the constitu- 
tion to the present moment, a sum much beyond what is 
now due to the United States from one mercantile firm 
that stopped payment in 1825 or 1826, and of whom 
[which] ample security was required, and supposed to be 
taken, under the responsibility of an oath. If we include 
the whole present dues to the Government from discredit- 
ed banks, at all times and of all kinds, whether as deposi- 
tories or not, and embrace even counterfeit bills, and every 
other species of unavailing funds in the Treasury, they will 
not exceed what is due from two such firms.” 

How, in the face of such facts, can the administration 
have the faco to talk of the superior safety of individuals 
over banks, as depositories of the public moncy ? 

DEFAULTERS. 

But, this being a moral, as well as a political question, 
a question of pecuniary trust, may be illustrated by other 
facts, 

There is a statute, of long standing, which requires thet 
all balances due the Treasury from its agents, and remain- 
ing unsettled for three years, shall be reported to Congress 
amually. 

Looking into the latest of these documents, I find, in the 
Executive document, 1836-'37, No. 22, a list of default- 
ing paymasters, contractors, and Indian agents reported by 
the Second Auditor. No. 27, from the ‘Third Auditor, 


gives ono hundred pages of defaulters in army concerns ot j 


all sorts, with such edifying entries after their names as 
Desperate, Non est inventus, Nulla bona, in great abund- 
ance. No. 37 contains thirty-seven pages of navy default- 
ers, with similar annotations affixed to tbeir names. No. 
131 gives a list of defaulting custom-houses. No. 144 
exhibits the ‘private concerns”—as these things would be 
called if attempted to be brought before a committee of in- 
vestigation—of the laud-office receivers. If you entertain 
a doubt as to the truth of the statements made in the pas- 
sage quoted from the report of 1834, examine these docu- 
ments. 

But further, ‘There is a document on file showing how 
this individual responsibility works in the Post Office De- 
partment, which professes to be so fully competent to the 
present exigency. It is Executive Document, 1836—37, 
No. 185, exhibiting the balances over-due to that Depart- 
ment. It does not include those which are considered ab- 
solutely desperate. Nevertheless, you will find that in the 
last eight years of the statement there were upwards of 
1,600 defaulting deputy postmasters, which, supposing the 
average number at any given day of that period to be 
10,000, is nearly one-sixth part of the whole personnel of 
the Department. 

I do not know what sums the Government has lost by 
its debtors, strictly speaking; that is, individuals owing it 
money, without standing in any relation of special trust to 
the ‘Treasury. Judging from the specimens of such eases, 
referred to by the Secretary in the report of 1834, the 


amount must be very large; and yet most of these debtors 
were bound to the Government in bonds with sureties, the 
mode in which it is supposed the fidelity of the new agents 
of the Treasury is to be secured. 

Again. This question, in many of its relations, is a 
mere question of insolvency. Which are most likely to be 
defaulters to the Government, individuals or corporations ? 
That is, which is most liable to insolvency? Now, it is 
difficult to reckon the number and amount of the cases of 
individual insolvencies in the United States. There are 
no means of accurate judgment on this point within my 
reach. There is on file, however, one very significant doc- 
ument, appertaining to the city of Washington, if that 
may be taken as any criterion. By the Executive docu- 
ment, 1836-37, No. 24, it appears there were 2001 com- 
mitments for debt in this city during the two preceding 
years. How many cases of insolvency were there without 
commitment? Doubtless many. Now compare this evi- 
dence of the frequency of individual insolvencies in the 
United States, with the instances of bank insolvencies, 
which, as we all know, are relatively so rare as to be a 
sort of portent in the commercial world. By bank insol- 
vencies, I mean actual insolvencies; not mere suspension 
of specie payments. But, if that were taken into the view, 
it would not weaken the force of the argument as to the 
greater comparative frequency of individual insolvencies : 
for if the suspension of specie-payments by the banks is in- 
solvency, then the same suspension by the whole commu- 
nity is insolvency on their part; and the relation will 
continue the same. Besides, no deduction prejudicial to 
the general solvency, the solvent capacity, either of banks 
or of individuals, is to be drawn from the occurrence of 
this all-pervading calamity, brought on the country by the 
mal-conduct of the administration. 

FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 

The message anticipates facility in the transfer of pubhe 
money under the new system. It may be so. If it were, 
it would be a very subordinate consideration, being a mere 
question of Government convenience. But I doubt the 
fact of facility, upon the premises assumed by the message. 
Either the Government will be subject to the continual 
transportation of specie to and fro under convoy of a body 
of troops; a conducta as it is called in some of those half- 
barbarious communities in which I myself have seen Gov- 
ernment thus clumsily carrying on the domestic exchanges 
of the country ; which would be the pure, simple, hard- 
money way of doing the thing, and the proper accompani- 
ment of -the specie-currency and boarding system; and 
which would be perpetually unsettling private business, by 
forcing specie in one direction or another, contrary to the 
current of exchanges: or, which is more likely to be the 
finale of the adiministration-scheme, the new agents of the 
Treasury would draw and redraw upon each other, and be- 
come a vast organization of exchange-brokers, overshadow- 
ing all the business of the country, in other words, a mam- 
moth ‘Treasury bank. 

The President refers to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for details of the practical working of this plan, 
under the experiment of it which we have had for the last 
four months. The administration has dealt in this matter 
of sub-treasuries, as it did in that of the the deposite banks ; 
ittirst establishes a system by Treasury edict, and then calls 
on a supple Congress to ratify the edict. For an admin- 
istration, which is perpetually disclaiming power, but al- 
ways usurping it, this course is in true keeping. But 
there is little in the facts themselves, of which the admin- 
istration can boast itself. The business of the Treasury 
has been conducted, during the summer, by means of dis- 
honored drafts—drafts dishonored and protested in the first 
place, and then sold to the brokers and note-shavers, and, 
so put in circulation as a currency. Is not this a beauti- 
ful illustration of the golden age so long promised us by the 
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juggle-masters of the administration? Nor, it would seem, 
ïs this the device of an accidental necessity merely, adopted 
by the Treasury, in default of any better legal means ; for 
now, with Congress here assembled, ready to receive, and 
perhaps to sanction by law, whatever the administration may 
recommend, itis in affectionate companionship with this 
very thing, inconvertible Treasury paper, issued for sale 
on the stock exchange, that we are desired to usher into 
legal being the new financial system of the Government! 

In this part of the message, I remark several incidental 
suggestions, which seem to me singularly fallacious. For 
instance, to show the fiscal safety of the new scheme, the 
President assumes a constant balance in the Treasury of 
only five millions, and says that this, averaged among all 
the Treasury agents, will be a small sum to each. To 
which it is obvious to reply that no such average ever did 
orcan existin fact. There will be a collector at one port in 
the custody of ‘millions; one at another, who seldom sees 
hundreds. Not only is the average a supposititious one; but 
so likewise is the security. These Treasury agents are not 
each jointly and severally bound for each other. If they 
were, there might be force in the suggestion. Further- 
more: The average balance he assumes to be only five 
millions; though, for several years past, it has notoriously 
been much larger, rising to twenty, thirty, and even forty 
millions. 

Another fallacy. The message argues in favor of the 
safety of sub-treasuries from the assumed smallness of sums 
onhand. In the same breath, it continually argues against 
bank depositories from the assumed largeness of the sums 
on hand. ‘Thisis not just reasoning. In comparing the 
two methods, the same premises of fact should be assumed 
for cach ; a sum either large or small; if small, equally safe 
and harmless in banks; if large, equally dangerous and un- 
safe in sub-treasuries. 


Tur Posr Orrick. 


Tt is assumed in the the message, and such is the report 
of the Postmaster General, that the new system harmonizes 
fully with the existing organization of the post office, 
which professes to have conducted its business, during the 
summer, wholly in the legal currency of the United 
States,” as it is called. If the President affixes to the ex- 
pression ‘legal currency,” the meaning I do, so as to em- 
brace in it paper credits—paper of banks, private individu- 
als, and public agents—as well as gold and silver, which 
are the constitutional standard of value, but in no sense 
the exclusive ¢* legal currency of the United States,” then 
doubtless he is correctly informed as to the successful con- 
duct of the affairs of the Post Office Department. But if 
by a “legal currency” he means gold and silver, then I 
take leave to question the fact. It does not correspond 
with my own observation. And the committee is aware 
how distinctly and circumstantially the fact has been de- 
nied by one of the principal administration journals of the 
State of Virginia. Add to which the consideration, that 
the payments made to the post office consist of small sums 
in each individual case; which fact distinguishes its dealings 
from those of any other branch of the Government. 


PATRONAGE. 


In considering whether the Executive is to gain or to 
lose patronage by the new system, the President discusses 
the question mainly on the premises furnished by him by 
the late vicious deposite bank system. He unfolds the 
political favoritism, the underhand influences, the deep and 
wide ramifications of secret power, which characterized that 
alliance between the Treasury and the selected State banks. 
I accept his testimony on this point. It is just what the 
opposition have always alleged, and which used to be as 
constantly denied by the administration and its friends. 
Doubtless the President understands the true facts of the 
case, I concede his premises; but I deny his conclusion. 


Vou. XIV.—56 


The late deposite bank system is not the alternative. If it 
were, the question might be not so easy to solve, which 
were the hest course to pursue. I wish, as I have said be- 
fore, to divorce the Government from the State banks. 
The marriage was pernicious to both. But I do not wish 
them to be enemies, each of the other. Give to them 
proper business relations. Let it not be a connexion of 
power and patronage on one side, and of wretched depend- 
ence on the other. Compare such a state of things with 
the sub-Treasury scheme, and you have a ready answer to 
the arguments of the message. ` 

Build up this sub-Treasury system, and you raise over 
the head of all the money affairs of the country a mighty 
money-monster, banking—not, like the United States Bank, 
on a capital of thirty-five millions only, equal to about two 
millions per annum—but on the sum of thirty millions per 
annum, that is, on the whole revenue, and all the pecuni- 
ary dealings, of the United States—and on a capital incal- 
culable, that is, all the resources of the United States. 
Would not such a mass of money, so held by the agents 
of the Treasury, be a great engine of indirect power? It 
would be the last infatuation, either of blind servility to 
party, or of self-stultifying one-sidedness of view, not to 
discern the vast accumulation of power, which this plan 
would throw into the hands of the Federal Government. 

The President does not advert to the facilities of pecula- 
tion which this plan involves, and the attractions it will 
offer to the avidity of the thousands of adventurers and pre- 
tenders to Executive favor, with which all communities 


| abound. 


Nor does he do justice to the ability of the agents of the 
Treasury to exert their influence, and to apply the public 
funds to purposes of political corruption, The adminis- 
tration seems to be blessed with a most unsophisticated 
purity, a single-minded simplicity of heart, in regard to the 
evil doings of the world, which is particularly remarkable, 
considering all it has gone through. 

Nor does he disclose the multitude of new agents of de- 
posite, transfer, and supervision, which the scheme will 
require. His argument supposes that the requisite agents 
will be few, and the cost of them small. To say nothing 
of the costliness of peculations, I think I can see, in the. 
documents emanating from the ‘I'reasury Department, the 
germs of not a few, and those not uncostly, new offices. 
Such is the paper which so carefully collates the old Eng- 
lish statutes about reccivers-gencral. Such, also, is the sly 
allusion in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
an old paper of Mr. Hamilton, in which—prior to the es- 
tablishment of the United States Bank, and as a means of 
aiding the Treasury under the imperfect and experimental 
state of things which existed in 1790—such reccivers-gen- 
eral or supervisory agents of the Treasury are spoken of. 
Tt is curious to see this administration, which aflects such 
holy horror of the principles of Mr. Hamilton, recur to him 
on occasion, as authority for the institution of new offices. 

Something has been said as to the mode in which the 
affairs of the Treasury are conducted in France. It is cer- 
tainly tve, that the French Government employs a greater 
pumber of individual agents, in the collection and custody 
of its revenue, than we do. Such is, and long has been, 
the fixed policy of the French Government: to associate 
around itself a vast combination of persons, dependent upon 
it, as employees in its military or civil service, by and 
through whom to maintain its power. It is a system of 
administration, also, greatly centralized in all respects; and 
emphatically described by the well-known name of bureau- 
cratie: Is this a system for the United States? 

TREASURY BANK. 

Notwithstanding the disclamations of any desire for added 
patronage, under cover of which this project ts introduced 
to us, and notwithstanding my unwillingness to suspect 
the President of insincerity in this matter, still T cannot 
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exclude from my mind the conviction that a bank, a na- 
tional bank, a national Treasury bank, is ‘¢ the be all and 
the end all” of the new experiment. We begin with a 
large issue of Treasury drafts, having circulation as a cur- 
rency. We proceed, with yet larger issues of Treasury 
notes, expressly framed to be a currency. All these have 
got to be funded hereafter. Ultimately they may be of 
large amount. They not only constitute in themselves the 
basis of a Treasury bank; but a sort of introduction to the 
use of Government paper as the paper medium of the coun- 
try. Advocates of the new scheme admit that Government 
paper is to be the alternative and the substitute for bank 
paper. The sub-treasuries themselves, when they are put 
in full operation—drawing back and forth on cach other, 
issuing and receiving large sums of money, and still more 
frequently issuing and receiving one kind or another of pa- 
per credit based on the Government deposites—will be a 
genuine bank in every thing but the name. 
Tue ÅDMINISTRATION CONFUTES ITSELF. 

Before disinissing this part of the message, I cannot for- 
bear to contrast the views, now expressed by the adminis- 
tration and its supporters, and those which the same set of 
persons avowed heretofore. It will be found they have ab- 
solutely changed front, chopped short about as the wind, 
on all the questions involved in the general subject under 
discussivf. Indirect references to it occur in the official 
papers of General Jackson, which are, also, very express 
and very full on the points favorable to banks as Treasury 
agents. When the repudiation of banks as fiscal agents 
began to be talked of in some parts of the country, under a 
sense of alarm created by the deposite- bank system, the ob- 
jections to the scheme were most pointedly and most ably 
stated in the principal organ of the administration, Thus 
it was (truly) said : 

“Tt is as palpable as the sun, that the effect of the scheme 
would be to bring the publie treasure much nearer the actual 
‘custody and control of the President,’ than it is now, and 
expose it to be plundered by a hundred hands, where one 
cannot now reach it.” 

Again: 

«© Had such a suggestion come from General Jackson, it 
would have been rung through the Old Dominion with the 
reiterated falschoods about the proclamation and the protest, 
as conclusive proof of all the aspirations which have been 
charged to the hero of Orleans! ‘See, (they would say,) 
here he wishes to put the public money directly into the 
palms of his friends and partisans, instead of keeping it 
on deposite in banks, whence it cannot be drawn, for other 
than public purposes, without certain detection.” Fn such 
a case, wo should feel that the people had just cause for 
alarm, and ought to give their most. watchful attention to 
such an effort to enlarge Executive power, and put in iis 
hands the means of corruption.” 

T have spoken already of the action of the Honse upon 
this very question, when brought into discussion by Mr. 
Gordon ; ag also of the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. That report, I repeat, demonstrates the superior fit- 
ness of bank corporations as the fiscal agents of Govern- 
ment, to individuals, saying, as the result of the whole 
matter, that the latter “will probably be found Jess respon- 
sible, safe, convenient, and economical.” One or two sen- 
tences only as a further specimen of the spirit of that doc- 
ument: i 

“These circumstances, with the preference in case of 
failure belonging to depositors and holders of their bills over 
the stockholders, united with the security, if not priority, 
given to the Government, render them, in point of safety, 
generally much superior to individual agents of the United 
States.” 

* * * * * * 

«Tt is gratifying to reflect, that the credit given by the 

Government, whether to bank paper or bank agents, has 


been accompanied by smaller losses, in the experience under 
the system of State banks in this country, at their worst 
period, and under their severest calamities, than any other 
kind of credit the Government has ever given in relation to 
its pecuniary transactions.” 

Indeed, the whole of that paper deserves to be carefully 
read, and compared with the conclusions, so singularly 
different, of the Treasury report laid on our table the pres- 
ent session. 

And I refer to it, as I do to other official acts, and to the 
debates and paragraphs of the time, not so much to show 
the inconsistency of the adiministration—although this be 
glaring enough—but rather to fortify my own position, 
by calling in aid of it arguments, so elaborately deduced 
and so forcibly expressed, as those which T have cited. 


FUNDS RECEIVABLE BY GOVERNMENT. 


I cannot think that, as appears to be implied by the argu- 
ments and language of the message, the framers of the con- 
stitution, in refusing to insert in it express power to create 
corporations, had any particular eye to bank paper. It 
was not hank paper which made up the depreciated curren- 
cy of the time; but Government paper. There were but 
three or four banks in all the United States ; and their pa- 
per was not, in quality or amount, an evil. But the Gov- 
emment paper was an evil. The people well knew, by 
bitter experience, what to think of continertal money, 
bills of credit, Treasury notes, or whatever clse you please 
to call it—for the substance is one, under all these names. 
Bank paper was rapidly growing into credit, because of its 
convertibility into specie, and its consequent superiority to 
the paper of Government. 

Now I do not contend for the receivability of bank paper 
by the Government, unless it be convertible into specie on 
demand. If so convertible, it is equally for the conve- 
nience of the Government and of the country, that it 
should be thus receivable at the Treasury. I deny the 
wisdom of attempting, or the power of maintaining, one 
currency for the country and another for the Government, 
in this country—gold for the office-holders, and bank rags, 
as they are called for every body else. You cannot do it. 

The President says that such a discrimination is a meas- 
ure of restriction, not of favor; that is of restriction, to the 
public agent, as he further explains. This argument, cer- 
certainly, is a very singular one. Restriction and no favor 
to the public agent, that he shall receive nothing but gold. 
Try it, now, and sce whether it is a restriction or a faver 
to be compelled to receive gold in payment of a debt. It 
is a very unwelcome favor to the debtor to be compelled to 
pay it. But here is the same fallacy which rpns through 
the message, and which arises from looking at all the cir- 
cumstances of the times only in the relations in which they 
affect the interests of the Government. 


GOVERNMENT PAPER. 


The alternative of bank paper, the admitted alternative, 
the alternative advocated by the friends of the administra- 
tion, the alternative proposed in the bill before Congress, 
is Government paper. It seems to be conceded that the 
golden dreams of the last four vears, have vanished before 
the light of day, and have yielded place to a waking reality 
of bitter disappointment. We ought not to have, we shall 
not have, we cannot have, a mere metallic currency. his 
point is now given up. The foolish pursuit of a specie 
currency has come to nothing but the total banishment 
of all specie from circulation as currency. We are to have 
a paper currency, recognised by the Government of the 
United States, and employed in its dealings, but it is to 
be irredeemable Government paper. This is the newest 
new humbug. The fever fit of gold money has had its 
day. That of paper money succeeds it. 

If the scheme were not too laughably absurd to spend 
time in arguing about it seriously, if the mischtefs of a 
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Government paper-money currency had not had an out and 
out trial both in Europe and America, I might discuss it as 
a question of political economy. But I will not occupy the 
time of the committee in this way. I am astounded at the 
fatuity of any set of men, who can think of such a project. 
Has Law’s Mississippi bubble—have the bills of credit of 
the colonies—has the continental money of the confedera- 
tion—have the assignats of the French Republic—imparted 
no warning lesson to the present generation? It is noto- 
tiously, of all the means by which a Government can raise 
money, the most liable to abuse—of all currencies, the 
most impossible to maintain conformable to any fixed stand- 
ard of value. We, in the time of the colonies and of the 
confederation, did every thing we could do to give to the pa- 
per of the Government the qualities of money. Did we suc- 
ceed? You know that in spite of all Government could 
do or say to prevent it, our paper money went on perpetu- 
ally depreciating in value, until a hundred dollars of it 
would scarce pay for a breakfast. Did the colonies not 
adopt vigorous means enough to check this depreciation 1 
Well, the French convention did. At the period when 
that convention governed France, and when it possessed 
and exercised more power over the lives and fortunes of 
men than any other Government that ever existed, ancient 
or modern, it exerted mercilessly the whole of its enormous 
power to keep the assignats in circulation as money ; it 
did not scruple to apply the guillotine to those who paid 
or received it for less than par; but it sunk into it its 
proper worthlessness in defiance of all the efforts of that 
despotic and remorseless convention. Have we power to 
enforce the experiment with any better prospects of suc- 
cess? 
Cerrenxcy AND BANK QUESTION. 

Amid all the difficulties which environ this question, 
there are some points which seem to rise up visibly from 
the surrounding obscurity. 

Bank paper, convertible into specie on demand, is the 
medium between an exclusive gold currency on the one 
hand, and mere paper money on the other. For three 


or four years past, they, whose business it is to swing the | 


pendulum of popular agitation, have been pushing it one 


way, towards a purely metallic currency. That was to go} 


backwards towards the barbarism of uncivilized countries, 
or ages anterior to civilization; and keeping on in the same 
direction, we should have gradully reached the iron money 
of old Sparta, the cowries of Africa, or the wampum-peag 
of our own Indians. We are now in danger of sweeping 
over to the opposite extreme, that anarchy of revolutionary 
phrensy, which sometimes seizes upon the most highly 
civilized communities. 

To make war upon the State banks, en masse, is, in its 
effects and consequences, to make war upon the States and 
the rights of the States. 
as to the power of the States in this particular, provided it 
were now an open question, is set at rest by the long ac- 
quiescence of the whole country in the exercise of the pow- 


er, and the impossibility of retracing the ground passed ; 


over. Mr, Madison bears witness that the difficulties 
which have since grown up on this point, or rather the 
facts which involve those difficulties, were not anticipated 
by the framers of the constitution, and were not provided 
against. Mr. Van Buren himself, in his letter to Mr. 
Williams, referring to the point, says: ‘* That matter, so 
far as relates to the mere question of power, must be re- 
garded as settled in favor of the continued authority of the 
States.’ To the same effect is a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

Now, gentlemen of the administration, before you enter 
upon a conflict with the States, on a question of the rights 
of the States, and that question of right intimately con- 
nected with questions of interest and of power, I counsel 
you to count well the cost of the struggle. When you 


Whatever doubt there might be | 


| 


buckle with all the banks of all the States, you have an 
antagonist to deal with very different from the late United 
States Bank. 

Furthermore. The United States Bank was a single 
corporation, having no allies in State pride or State power, 
its stockholders, many of them foreigners, and many of its 
domestic stuckholders men of the richer class. Not so 
with the State banks. The property in them is not, for the 
greater part, the property of the rich. Certainly it is not 
in Massachusetts. Having investigated this point for my- 
self, I know and can prove the fact. They are, for the 
greater part, the property of those not rich, and especially 
of the earnings of the industrious, the investments of fe- 
males or other persons desiring safe investments of their 
small property, and trust funds. As an example of the 
fact, I give the following exhibit, abstracted not long ago 
from the books of a State bank: 


208 proprietors are men, owning - 4,919 shares. 


117 are women, in their own right - 1,492 “s 
54 are trustees or guardians - - 1,342 «© 
12 are insurance companies - - 1,413 6 
10 are churches and academies - - 249 6 

5 are savings institutions - - 585 *¢ 


406 stockholders. 10,000 shares. 

And of these, only 34, holding but 1,551 shares, are in 
any sense of the term, capitalists. I have another similar 
exhibit now before me, of the funds of another company, 
the general result of which is, that of 783 persons interest- 
ed, all but 59 are either females, guardians, trustees, or 
persons of small means, by or for whom investment is 
made on the same principle. Ihave taken these two cor- 
porations at random, and as having nothing peculiar in 
their character pertinent to this inquiry, except the magni- 
tude of their capitals. I presume that similar facts exist 
in the composition of such companies in other States. 

It would carry me too far to go into an examination of 
the relations of banks to the business of the community. 
The fact is apparent. If you couple this with what I have 
proved of their composition and ownership, I think you 
will perceive, that you cannot overthrow the bank corpora- 
tions of the States, without disturbing pretty effectually 
the whole community. They are inwrought with its en- 
tire fabric. It is this circumstance, and not the power of 
banks, which has occasioned the suspension of specie pay- 
ments to take place throughout the land, from one end of 
it to the other, without any conflict or collision between 
the banks and the people. By destroying the banks, then, 
you will revolutionize the property of the country ; not that 
of the rich, only or chiefly; but that of the farmer, the 
mariner, the mechanic, the manufacturer ; and in revolution- 
izing the property of all these, you revolutionize society. 
Such an upheaving of society from top to bottom, may be 
very convenient to the idle and the bad, the needy adven- : 
turers, who would like to have all the good things of this 
world thrown into common stock for a general scramble, 
every Saturday night, because they are either above or be- 
neath a life of labor. But how would it suit the virtuous 
and the frugal, who compose the great body of the people 
of this country, and who see themselves gradually rising 
into competency and respectability by means of honest in- 
dustry and enterprise ? 

But banks commit errors—sometimes, frauds—they act 
from interested motives; they issue too much paper; they 
do things injurious to the public welfare. That is one side 
of the facts. But suppose they do. Banks are associated 
men. Other men, in other relations of life, do: wrong. 
Are we to sweep from the land every thing, in the man- 
agement of which men err? Ts that your rule? Tf so, 
what will be left standing? Surely it is mischievous and 
absurd, to give in thus to a blind recklessness of headlong 
overthrow. 
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It cannot be disguised; there is a jacobinal radicalism of 
temper occasionally running through society, as different 
from true democracy, as darkness from light. Its obvious 
tendency is general confusion. What are we to deem of 
the objects of men, who would put an end to legal indebi- 
edness, abolish institutions of religion, have no protection 
of life or property by law, and whose warfare against banks 
is but an item in their general warfare against all good 
order? And yet such there be at work in society. And 
will not the same desperado spirit, which strikes at one 
form of property strike at another? Ifit ravages the North, 
will it spare the South? Can law, order, property, be 
torn down at one end of the country, and stand untouched 
or unshaken at the other? Will not anarchy in half be 
anarchy in the whole? It seems to me to become every 
part of the country, North as well South, and, not least of 
all, the South, to guard well the conservative elements in 
the social organization of these United States. 

Onsners or LECISLATION. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now reached that part of the 
message in which the President, after giving a particular 
account of the several objects, he commends to the atten- 
tion of Congress, proceeds to apologize for the fact that all 
these objects appertain to the interests of the Government 
exclusively ; or, like the extension of merchants’ bonds 
and of bank debts, are for the relief of the country only ac- 
cidentally as it were, and in subordination to the adminis- 
trative convenience of the Treasury Department. To ac- 
count for his apparent abandonment of the people, in this 
their hour of trial, the President favors us with a new the- 
ory of government as the exposition of his conduct. 

Tn the views of the President on his head, I admit there 
is some plausibility. Nay, it is due to candor to say, that 
I cordially agree in some of the general principles he lays 
down. Tam ready to go heart and band in a fair applica- 
tion of them, herhaps further than he himself. 

Cenen Powrns. 

fhe Federal Government, the President suggests, is to 
be confined to the powers ceded to it by the people of the 
States. 

Well,—who proposes to depart beyond these? To be 
sure, different men entertain different views of the consti- 
tution; but no one thinks of infringing it. For instance, 
some find authority in the constitution for a special bank- 
rupt law aimed at the single heads of the State banks. 
Others think this a very latitudinarian and questionable 
reading of the constitution. Again: Somesce in the fis- 


cal power, in the commeree-power, in the coin-power, the | 


authority and the duty of Congress to regulate and equalize 
the curreney, Others do not. Again: Most of our em- 
inent public men have at one time or another perceived in 
the constitution authority for the establishment of a nation- 
al bank ; and then occasionally a season comes, when they 
cannot find the passuges. Again: Some of the straight- 
est of the strict constructionists read the constitution in 


such a way as to find a clause in it somewhere, giving to | 


any one of the States power to veto an act of Congress ; 
which way of reading it, others think to be a marvellously 
strong case of extreme latitudinarianism of construction, 
And so we differ. 

Take the case of a national bank. T, for instance, think 
the constitutional power is conclusively established by the 
arguments of Alexander Hamilton, of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and others, I think with Mr. Madison that, suppo- 
sing there was any good cause of doubt on this point ori- 
ginally, it is just as unwise and unstatesmanlike to revive 
the question, after we have had two banks, for twenty 
years each, as it would be to deny the right of Louisiana, 
‘Arkansas, and Missouri to be in this Union, although Mr. 
Jefferson himself thought that the annexation of Louisiana 
to the United States required an amendment of the consti- 
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tution. There should be, at some time or in some way, 
an end of question about these things. We, in this coun- 
try, in our management of our institutions, too much re- 
semble the child, who, in his tender care of the growth of 
his corn, dug it up every morning to see what progress it 
had made during the night. We seem unwilling to give 
| any thing time fairly to take root in the soil. 
| But, it is objected, there is no expres power in the con- 
stitution to create corporations. Very well, —there is no 
| express power to build this edifice in which we are assem- 
| bled; there is no express power to construct an arsenal or a 
frigate; there is no express power to establish sub-treasu- 
ries; and I suppose if any motion had been made in the 
convention to insert expressly these, or a thousand other 
admitted powers which I could instance, it would have been 
rejected. Indeed, with all due respect to this argument, 
which has been so much relied on, it seems to me like an 
insect, to escape the hand that would crush it, only by its 
smallness. The Government needs certain fiscal agents. 
Those agents must of course be men acting in concert and 
associated under some provision of law. Whether they be 
associated in that form of law called a corporation, or that 
form of law called sub-treasuries, or that form of law called 
selected deposite banks, or any other form of law, seems to 
me to be a mere question of form, totally devoid of material 
substance. Each of the Executive departments possesses 
many of the essential qualities of a corporation ; especially, 
if some of the grounds of defence, taken in the recent ap- 
plication for a mandamus at law against the Postmaster 
General, be well taken. 

Then, I accept the premises of the President on the 
point of power. And asT see in the constitution ample 
power to enable Congress to exert itself beneficially in the 
present crisis, I wish to have this done. 


Kavaurry. 


So, also, in regard to the duty of a good Government to 


observe au equality of legislation, I agree in the premises 
laid down by the President; F do not admit his conclusions. 
True, it was not the object of the federal constitution to 
confer special ¢ favors” on classes or individuals. Nor was 
it established to inflict disfavors on classes or individuals. 
If “to make men rich” is not a legitimate object of good 
government, no more is it a legitimate object to make men 
poor. You shall not elevate classes at the expense of others ; 
nor shall you depress classes for the benefit of others. Let 
the Government ‘‘ give security to us all in our lawful pur- 
suits.” Let it cease to make war upon the merchants, the 
bankers, the corporations, the business of the community. 
But shall there be no such thing as ‘specific aid” to 
the citizen on the part of the Government? ds that a just 
inference from the doctrine of equal laws? By no 
means.—Thus, in ordinary cases of justice, the law is to 
le equal, to all within its purview, but it is a specific” 
law for a ‘specific’ set of facts; and the application of 
the law must of necessity be in any given Instance limited 
or individual, in the very nature of things. So in greater 
things. Suppose an assault to be made, unconstitutional- 
ly, upon the freedom of the press or speech, or upon any 
given public right. Wil you refuse to guard it, because 
of its being an exigency calling for ‘specific aid?’ All 
questions of government come up in specific cases. It 
would be a disastrous crisis, indeed, if it were one of equal 
universality of evil. Will you not apply specific remedies 
to specific evils? If not, then it is impossible ever to rem- 
edy any given evil. Accordingly, the President himself 
recommends to Congress measures of ‘specific aid ;” as 
the extension of custom-hvouse bonds, forbearance to the 
deposite banks, a bankrupt law for bankers, which last is, 
it seems to me, one of the most specific of all specific meas- 
ures. What labors at the present time, is the currency, 
and the business of the country, in its various commercial 
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relations. Why not apply to the case such remedial legis- 
lation, as the particular nature of the subject demands? 


Nox-INTERFERENCE oF GOVERNMENT. 


Once more. I welcome the general idea, that Govern- 
ment should not be over-prone to interfere in the private 
pursuits of the citizen. One of the mischiefs of the times 
has been the meddlesome interference of General Jackson 
in the business of the country, his prurient tampering with 
the currency under pretext of reforming it. This is the very 
thing I would prevent. It is one reason why I am against 
a marriage of bank and state. I wish to have banks the 
business-agents, not the party-hacks, of the administration. 
I oppose the sub-Treasury scheme for the same reason, If 
adopted, it would enable the Government to put up ex- 
change or put down exchange, and to produce fluctuations 
in the money-market at-will. It would place the whole 
commerce and business of the United States at the arbitrary 
mercy of the Government. Thatisa state of things, which 
I do not wish to see; and I hold the President to his profes- 
sions and and his pledges on this point. 

At the same time, I deny that, because Government is 
“to avoid every unnecessary interference with the pursuits 
of the citizen,” therefore Government is never to do any 
thing, or attempt any (hing, for the relief or advantage of 
the people. It has powers given it, for the express pur- 
pose of those powers being beneficially exercised. 

General Jackson’s idea seemed to be, to spare no occa- 
sion to deny, dispute, and fritter away the powers of Con- 
gress ; but he had no scruples in the exercise of power by 
the Executive. That was his doctrine of constitutional 
limitations. All the professions of limited powers, inade 
by the late President, were of this description : they were 
practically applied only to the action of Congress. He 
had no opinion of Congress-powers ; but a very broad one 
of President-powers. Thus it was that he removed the 
deposites, and established the State-bank system, by Ex- 
ecutive legislation, and then called on Congress to ratify it. 
That is the way he understood the constitution. 

Mr. Van Buren seems, in one respect, to be treading in 
the same path. He first establishes sub-treasuries, and then 
calls on Congress to accept and legalize them. 

But, whereas General Jackson could never leave meddling 
with the currency, Mr. Van Buren, it would appear, has 
adopted a theory the reverse of that of the former, namely, 
that, in regard to the currency, the Government of the Uni- 
ted States and the people of the United States are to have 
separate and adverse interests. All the anxiety of the ad- 
ministration in the present crisis is for the Government: it 
has no cares, no thought, it absolutely disavows all powers, 
in reference to the good of the people. 

Each of these opposite courses of policy is wholly unwise, 
unjust, and pernicious to the public weal. General Jackson 
was for stretching the finance-powers of the constitution, — 
the Exycurive jinance-powers,—until they snapped, 
throwing the country and all its fiscal and business concerns 
into the most deplorable disorder ; whilst its successor, con- 
founded at the spectacle of ruin which surrounds him, 
proposes to abandon and to repudiate those powers altogeth- 
er, and to leave the currency and the business-interests of 
the country to their fate. But the administration will find 
it impossible to shrink, in this way, like a tortoise, into its 
shell. It must act. Inaction is, to all practical purposes, 
action. Government can neither move, nor decline to move, 
without deeply affecting the interests of the people. The 
act of Congress rechartering the bank, the veto of that act 
by the late President, the transfer of the public deposites to 
the State banks, the Treasury circular, the proposition to 
divorce bank and state,—all these are in their visible effects 
upon the business of the country, pertinent illustrations 
of the impossibility of separating the Government and the 
people, 


Tar Trur Issuz. 

And the question for the people now to decide is, whether 
their Government is to be active in the perpetuation of mis- 
chief only? Potent as it is for evil, shall it be suffered to 
make itself utterly impotent for good? Shall it, in the hour 
of public distress and peril, coward-like, slink into a corner, 
in wilful neglect and abandonment of its public duty ? 
Shall it stand upon its safe elevation, and halloo on to mis- 
chief all the furies of rapine and disorder, which the evil 
times have drawn forth from their lurking-places, refusing 
meanwhile to stir a step itself for the welfare and happiness 
of the country, amid the disasters which its own misrule 
has brought upon us ? 

Doubtless it is true, as the President suggests, that the 
country will, in time recover itself. It has elastic and re- 
cuperative energies within it, which no power on earth can 
subdue. Our forests and our fields,;—our oceans, lakes, 
and rivers,—our enterprise, industry, and intelligence,—our 
free institutions, —the favor of Providence which has never 
forsaken us,—these are elements of greatness and prosperity, 
which baffle and defy all the errors and faults of misgovern- 
ment.. But is it any apology for your striking off my arm, 
that its bones and muscles are endowed with a natural pow- 
er to knit together again, and regain their pristine health 
and strength? Doubtless, the country will recover itself; 
but, if the recommendations of the message are tobe en- 
forced, it has got to recover, not only without aid from the 
Federal Government, but in spite of the Government. 

Will the people sanction such a doctrine? In the con- 
cluding paragraph of the message, the President reminds 
us that we are fresh from the people, that we know their 
embarrassments, and the relief they need, We do so. We 
have submitted this question to the arbitrament of the people. 
We cheerfully abide their decision, We tell you, that 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Rhode 
Island, Maine, have pronounced judgment on the adminis- 
tration. I congratulate Maine, especially, on her emanci- 
pation from the thraldom of degrading assentation to every 
caprice of the Executive, to which her own peculiar inter- 
ests have so long been sacrificed. We hail the auspicious 
omen of the bright star in the Bast. Maine has rung the 
knell of radicalism. Well may she hold up to the eye of 
her sister States the Dinico in her escutchcon. The peo- 
ple have spoken out, and in a voice of thunder, which should 
be re-echoed by their Representatives in this Hall, until it 
penetrate into the innermost recesses of the White House. 
And if the assembled Representatives of the nation do notl- 
ing else for the public good in this emergency,—if all the 
power and influence of the Executive are to be exerted as 
a drag on the wheels of legislation, to preclude the adoption 
of any measures of general relief,—this at least we may and 
we will do; we may and we will enter up an APPEAL to 
the people, against the conduct now pursued, and the pur- 
poses professed, by this administration. 

Mr. Cusarne having concluded his remarks— 

Mr. RHETT rose, and made an earnest appeal to the 
committee to take the question on the amendment, so that 
the bill might be reported to the House. He adverted to 
the extraordinary range the debate had taken, and thought 
this particular bill had been discussed long enough. 

Mr. MARTIN said he had intended to submit some re- 
marks to the committee upon this bill, but the lateness of 
the hour, and the evident disposition of the committee to 
take the question, admonished him to refrain. He should, 
therefore, content himself then with giving notice of his in- 
tention to move to strike out the proviso to the bill, viz: 
«That the instalment shall remain on deposite with the 
States until otherwise ordered by Jaw.” This motion, 
though not strictly in order, was entertained by the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, expressed his dis~ 
sent to the whole bill, as well as to the amendment. The 
bill would be a violation of the public faith of the Govern- 
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ment of the United States, pledged to the individual States 
to pay this money according to the provisions of the depos- 
ite act. That was the ground of the first objection. 

If that objection were well founded, did not the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] 
equally conflict with the principles assumed by the oppo- 
nents of the bill? The gentleman proposed a postpone- 
ment of the payment of the last instalment until the first of 
January, 1839. Now, Mr. W. insisted that if they could 
postpone the payment of this instalment for one year, they 
could postpone it indefinitely ; ; and they had just as good a 
right to postpone it indefinitely, or forever, as to the Ist of 
January, 1839. This alonc would be a sufficient reason 
for Mr. W’s resisting the amendment, although he must 
confess that, if obliged to take the original bill, or the bill 
with the amendment, he would, of course, prefer the latter. 

The lateness of the hour, and the protracted discussion 
that had already taken place, prevented him from giving 
his views at length. He, however, protested against the 
passage of this bill on behalf of the State he in part repre- 
sented, He saw no necessity for withholding this instal- 
ment, for the allegation that the wants of the Government 
required it had not been made out to his satisfaction. At 
all events, if it were so, they might meet the deficit by a 
greater issue of ‘Treasury notes, If they issued twelve 
millions of dollars to satisfy merely the wants of the Gov- 
ernment, could they not issue twenty millions of dollars to 
comply with its obligations? He would as soon withhold 
the appropriations for the army, the navy, or the civil list, 
as to withhold this payment from the States. 

Mr. FILLMORE then obtained the floor, and expressed 
his wish to submit some remarks, but the lateness of the 
hour would’ prevent him. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that it was not the intention 
to do more than report this bill to the House to-night. On 
to-inorrow it would come up in the House, when gentle- 


man would have the opportunity of discussing it, if they | 


desired to do so. 

Mr. FILLMORE then said it was with extreme reluc- 
tance that he ventured to throw himself upon the indul- 
gence of the committee, at that late hour of the day, and 
afier such a protracted debate. But (he continued) it is 
not my fault, sir, that I address you at this time. I have 
made every reasonable effort that a modest man could make, 
for some days, to obtain the floor; and now, for the first 
time, I have been successful. I am now prepared, sir, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, to offer what I 
have to sry on this subject, but if the committee prefer to 
riso, and continue the discussion to-morrow, it will suit me 
quite as well. For the purpose of testing the sense of the com- 
mittee on that point, E will cheerfully vield the floor for a mo- 
tion to rise. [Flere a motion was made to rise, which was 
negatived, and Mr. F., proceeded.} i am content, sir, with 
the determination of the committee to hear me to-night. 

What, then, str, is the history of this Surplus revenue, 
upon which the bil upon your table is to operate, and 
which has elicited such a warm discussion? It is this, sir: 
our revenue had been graduated upon a scale sufficiently 
large, for many years, to collect from the people, chiefly 
by duties, a sum which, together with the moneys received 
from the sale of public lands, not ouly defrayed all the ex- 
penses of Government, but left annually a large surplus to 
be applied in payment of the national debt. This debt, 
sir, which, at the adoption of the federal constitution, was 
upwards of $75,000,000, had by the operation of this sys- 
tem been gradnally reduced, so that im 1812, before the 
commencement of the last war, it was only about 
$45,000,000, The expenses of that war, sir, again in- 
creased ‘this debt, so that in 1816 it was upwards of 
$127,000,060. A wise forecast had made ample provision 
for its payment, and year by year it was lessened, until 
jn 1834, when it was finally extinguished. 
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It was apparent, sir, to all, before this debt was finally 
liquidated, that when that event did occur, the same sys- 
tem of indirect taxation, which could not suddenly be 
changed without injury to our manufactures, must throw a 
large amount of surplus revenue into the Treasury. This 
money having been thus collected from the people, or be- 
ing the avails of the public lands, it was thought no more 
than reasonable, as it was not wanted for Government pur- 
poses, to return it again to the people, from whom it had 
been taken, and whose it was. I shall not now stop, sir, 
to inquire into the justice or constitutionality of the meas- 
ure. It was clearly just. The Government had this fund 
as the agent of the people. I hold, sir, that the Govern- 
ment, in all cases, is but the agent and instrument of the 
people, constituted to execute their collective will. 

To restore this large amount of money to the use of those 
from whom it had been taken, with as little injury as pos- 
sible to the country, Congress passed a law on the 26th 
day of June, 1836, by which it was declared that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should, on the Ist day of January, 
1837, ascertain how much money there was in the Treas- 
ury, and deduct from the whole sum thus found $5,000, 000, 
and that the remainder should be deposited with the several 
States, or such of them as should consent to receive the 
same, one-fourth on each of the first days of January, 
April, July, and October, in 1887, upon the conditions 
prescribed in the act; which were, that the States should 
keep it safely, and return it again to the United States, in 
sums not exceeding $10,000 per month from any one 
State, and so in the like proportion from other States, 
when wanted for the use of the Government, and demand- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury. But the Secretary 
was authorized to draw for $20,000 on giving thirty days’ 
notice. I do not pretend, sir, to give the words of the act 
verbatim, as I have it not before me, and E only speak from 
recollection. But this is the substance of the act of Con- 
gress. 

This, sir, was the proposition on the part of the United 
States, of the terms upon which they were willing to de- 
posite this money with the States. ‘This, too, was a prop- 
osition emanating from the highest, nay, from all the sep- 
arate departments of this Government. It was pledging 
the national faith in the most solemp mannner that it could 
he pledged, by a law which received the assent of both 
Houses of Congress and the approbation of the President. 

The State of New York, sir, by an act of its Legislature 
passed I think in January, 1837, agreed to accept this 
proposition made by the United States, and to receive the 
money, and safely keep and return the same when called 
for, acording to the terms of said act of Congress; and 
pledged the faith of the State for the faithful performance 
of these acts. This, then, constituted the contract or 
compact between the parties. 

The Secretary of the ‘Treasury, as directed by the act of 
Congress, ascertained on the first day of January last, the 
amount of money in the Treasury, and after deducting, as 
he supposed, $5,000,000 from that sum, found there re- 
mained to be deposited with the States $37,468,859 97. 
I say as he ‘‘supposed,” sir; for it now appears by his 
late report to this Ifouse, that there was $1,670,137 52 
in the Treasury, (that is, sir, in the pet banks,) on that 
day, of which he had received no account. So that, in 
reality, he reserved $6,670, 137 52, instead of $5,000,000, 
as directed by the act. 

Well, sir, the portion of this which belonged to the 
State of New York by the terms of the compact was 
$5,852,694 28, three-fourths of which has been received 
by that State; and the bill now on your table proposes to 
postpone the payment of the remaining $1,838,173 57, to 
which that State will be entitled on the Ist day of October 
next, by the terms of the compact. 

Now, sir, let it borne in mind that this is one entire con- 
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tract, in reference to one entire sum of money, and that it | in agony, and imploring for relief. If ever there was a 


has been partially performed. I say, sir, the sum is en- 
tire. Although it was to be paid at different times, yet the 
appropriation was of the entire sum that should be found 
in the Treasury on a certain day. That sum, when ascer- 
tained in {he manner prescribed by the act, was the money 
set apart for this specific purpose. It was in legal intend- 
ment as definite and fixed as though the money had then 
been counted out at the several banks where it was depos- 
ited on that day, and laid aside for this object. True, it 
was to be paid out at different times. But this was to 
accommodate the banks, and prevent a derangement of the 
currency, and consequent distress of the community, by | 
calling for too largo sums at once. | 
But, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill upon your i 
table. I am opposed to it first, sir, on the ground that it | 
is hypocritical and false in its language. The title of | 
the bill is an ** act to postpone” the payment of this fourth | 
instalment. This is a false label, sir, to the door through ; 
which we are to enter into the mysteries of this bill. But 
let us look to the bill itself. It declares that the payment 
of this instalment ‘shall be postponed until further provis- 
ion by law.” What is this then, sir, but a repeal of so 
much of the act of 1836 as authorizes the payment of this 
fourth instalment? It does not merely postpone the pay- 
ment to a definite time, then to be made without any fur- 


ther legislative action ; but postpones it until further ¢* pro- | 


vision by law,” that is, until by a new law Congress shall 
direct this payment to be made. If this bill pass, nothing 
short cf a new law can ever give this moncy to the States. 
‘Then the effect of this bill is to repeal the law of 1836. 
Why not say so, then? Why profess to postpone, 
when you absolutely revoke? Why not call things by | 
their right names? Is there some iniquity in this transac- 
tion that it is necessary to conceal? Is it intended to ex- 
cite expectations among the people that are never to be re- 
alized? Sir, I disdain such a course. I will never give 


my vote for a law that, on its face, bears evidence of fraud- | 


ulent concealment and hypocritical designs. 

Tam aware, sir, that an amendment has heen offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Picxrns,] that, 
if adopted, would obviate this objection. But as that 
amendment is undoubtedly intended to sugar over this 
nauseous pill, make it a little more palatable to some who 


loathe it now, and as I should still be opposed to the bill if | 


the amendment were adopted, for reasons which I shall 


t 
hereafter give, I am inclined to let those who are prepared | 
| 


to swallow any thing, take the dose as it is, and vote 
against the amendment as well as the bill. If this money 
be not now paid, I have no idea that the States will ever 
receive it. Let us have it now, according to the promise, 
or tell us at once that we have nothing to expect. Do not 
tantalize us by exciting further hopes that are never to be 
realized. 

But, sir, fam also opposed to the bill for another reason ; 
and that is, that this sudden change of the destiny of near 
ten millions of dollars is calculated still further to derange 
the currency and business operations of the country, and 
add to the accumulated distresses of the community under 
which they now labor. If there be one truth, above all 
others, well settled in political economy, it is this: that if 
you would make a nation prosperous and happy, give them 
a uniform and unchangeable currency. It is as essential as 
uniformity and stability in your weights and measures, 


| dences 


| violation of its plighted faith? 


This currency is the life-blood of the body politie. Tis sup- 
ply should be equal and uniform. Every throb of the heart 
is felt to the utmost extremities. If the regular flow and 
pulsation fail, languor and faintness follow; but ‘< overac- 
tion,” as the President calls it, often produces instantaneous 
paralysis and prostration, ‘The political empirics have ad- 
ministered dose upon dose, and tried experiment after ex- 
periment, until the patient is prostrate and helpless, writhing 


nation or an individual to whom that famous epitaph was 
peculiarly appropriate, it is this nation and this adminis- 
tration: 

“I was well; I wished to be better; 

I took physic, and here I am.” 

Tam also opposed to this bill, sir, for another reason. 
Its object and intent is to violate the plighted faith of this 
nation. I shall not enter into an examination to see whe- 
ther the offer on the part of the United States, which was 
acceded to by the State of New York, in the manner that 
I have already stated, was or was not a pecuniary contract, 
according to the strict rules of the common law which 
might be enforced in a court of justice. This point has 
been most fully and eloquently discussed by my colleague 
immediately in front of me, [Mr. Srrnuzy.] I could add 
nothing to what he has said on that subject. It is said that 
the United States have received no consideration for the 
promise. But, sir, I am disposed to place this question 
upon higher grounds. Does it become this nation, or the 
American Congress to stand here paltering about the re- 
demption of its plighted faith to one of the daughters of 
this Union on the ground that it has received no consider- 
ation for the promise which it made? Has this nation in- 
deed sunk so low, that it takes shelter from its engage- 
ments, when it finds it inconvenient to perform them, be- 
hind the statute of frauds? The reason why a consider- 
ation is required to enforce a contract betweeen individuals 
does not apply to this case. That isa rule adopted by the 
courts, to protect the inconsiderate and the unwary from 
the consequences of their own folly in making hasty 
promises without consideration. But, sir, even as between 
individuals, if the manner in which the contract has been 
made evinces a due degree of deliberation, then the 
courts will enforce it. If, for instance, the contract be 
sealed, that is regarded as so solemn an act, and evi- 
such caution and deliberation, that. the courts, 
by the common law, preclude all inquiry into the con- 
sideration, and compel the obligor to perform his con- 
tract. ‘This case shows the reason of the rule, and I sub- 
mit that it has no applicability here. Will gentlemen 
say that Congress was surprised into this promise? that 
there was not due deliberation had on the subject ? or that 
the congregated wisdom of this nation requires such a mis- 
erable subterfuge as this to justify to its own conscience the 
Sir, was not the contract 
sufficiently solenn? It is among the sacred archives of 
your nation. It is of the same high and solemn character 
with your treaties with foreign nations. Nay, if possible, 
sir, it is still higher and more obligatory upon the nation. 
A treaty is only sanctioned by the President and Senate. 
This, sir, has been scaled with the national honor, and at- 
tested by the national faith of both branches of Congress 
and the Executive; and you may call it contract, compact, 
or treaty, it is clearly a promise by the nation, in the most 
solemn form that a promise can be made. 

Sir, have gentlemen who are in favor of this bill duly re- 
flected upon its nature and consequences? Have they duly 
considered the value of the national honor? Would any 
one dare to make a proposition te break our national faith, 
if it had been pledged to a foreign Power, as it has been to 
the several States of this Union? I trustnot. ‘Then, sir, 
is the obligation less sacred to the various States of this con- 
federacy, especially when made for the benefit of the peo- 
ple themselves, in reference to their own money? I hope 
not. But, sir, if we violate our plighted faith here, may we 
not doit in other cases? Your pension laws, passed for the 
relief of the war-worn veteran and the hardy mariner, 
promise to those individuals a mere gratuity. It is the 
bounty which a generous nation bestows upon its brave de- 
fenders. But it has no elements of a pecuniary contract. 
There is no such reciprocity in those cases, as in this, to 
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constitute a contract. No promise or service is required 
from the pensioner as a guid pro quo for the bounty which 
you bestow. But in this case you have required and re- 
ceived the plighted faith of the State of New York to re- 
ceive this money, keep it safely, and repay it in certain 
proportions. Would any member of this House have the 
hardihood to propose a bill to withhold the payment of 
these pensions and then assign as a reason that there 
is no valid contract for paying them? I presume not. Sir, 
there is something of more value to a nation than money. 
It is untarnished honor—unbroken faith. ‘They should be 
as spotless as female chastity. . 


“ One false step in vain we may deplore ; 
We fall like stars that set to rise no more ’” 


The reason why every promise should be performed, is, 
that it has raised expectations which in justice ought not 
to be disappointed. The whole business of life is an end- 
less chain of confidence growing out of these promises, ex- 
press or implied. And frequently the breaking of one link 
sunders a thousand. . 


«t Whatever link you strike, 
‘Tenth or tenth thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


Loek at its effects, in this case, upon the single State of 
New York. ‘That State, relying upon the plighted faith 
of this nation, has gone on and agreed to loan out all this 
money to citizens throughout the State, giving to each 
town and ward their ratable proportion. Bonds and mort- 
gages have been taken for the whole amount; and the 
three-fourths which has been received by the State from 
this Government, has been paid over to the borrowers, and 
promised in the shape of certificates given to pay over the 
remaining fourth on the Ist of October. ‘I'he State has re- 
lied upon the promises of this Government for the money 
to pay these certificates. Now, sir, unless the money can 
be raised in some other way by the State, if this be with- 
held, all these numerous borrowers must bo disappointed. 
Those who have struggled from day to day, and from week 
to week, to bear up against the pressure of the times, until 
they could obtain this pittance of relief, are to sink down 
in utter despair. ~., 

But, sir, what is the difference between the promise on 
the part of the State to loan this money to individuals, and 
the promise on the part of this Government to deposite this 
money with the States? A deposite is a loan; and the 
person with whom the deposite is made becomes the bor- 
rower, liable to repay the money according to the terms 
agreed. This Government, then, has agreed to loan the 
money to the Stato of New York; and has taken the bond 
and mortgage of that State, in the shape of a solemn act 
of its Legislature, to repay it on certain terms. The State 
has agreed to loan the same sum to individuals, and has 
taken their bonds and mortgages for the repayment of the 
same. ‘Then if this Government can be justified in break- 
ing this agreement, much more will the State of New York 
be justified in the breach of the agreement to the individual 
borrowers. ‘Phe State may not only plead the high exam- 
ple of this nation in the breach of its promise, but may 
urge, with perfect justice, that the breach of faith by the 
United States, on which the State had unfortunately relied, 
had prevented the State from fuliilling its engagements. 
Willany of my colleagues who now urge a breach of faith 
on the part of the United Stutes, in withholding this instal- 
ment, say that they believe the State of New York will be 
guilty of a similar breach to the borrowers of this money ? 
IT know they will not stain her honor by such an insinua- 
tion, Then how can they justify themselves to their God 
or their country, in lending their votes or their voices to 
dishonor this nation, in such a manner as would be regard- 
ed a reproach and disgrace to the State in which we live ? 
I hope gentlemen will pause and reflect before they finally 
act. 


But, sir, one of my colleagues [Mr. Panker] has at- 


tempted to justify this breach of faith on the part of this 
Government, by saying that the State of New York would 
sustain no damage, because there was a large amount of 
money belonging to the canal fund of that State, now on 
deposite in the banks, drawing an interest to the State of 
only four or five per cent., and this money could be taken 
to make up the fourth instalment of the loans to individu- 
als; which would thereby be invested on interest at seven 
per cent., and the State, instead of being a loser, would be 
a gainer of two or three per cent. per annum on this mo- 
ney. Sir, this is not a question of damages. It is a ques- 
tion of national honor, It is a question of national faith. 
Can you measure the value of these by the base standard 
of dollars and cents? 

But, sir, if this statement be true, that this immense 
treasure belonging to the canal fund in our State has been 
for years loaned to the banks at four or five per cent. in- 
terest, when it could have been loaned to the people on 
bond and mortgage at seven per cent., then it does not re- 
flect much credit upon the financial skill of those in our 
own State who have had charge of this fond. But, leav» 
ing them to the tender mercies of their friends upon this 
floor, let us see whether my colleague is correct in his in- 
ferences. If his reasoning be correct, the whole sum that 
has been deposited with the State has been an injury in- 
stead of a benefit. This must appear a strange paradox 
indeed. The State had it from the United States without 
interest, and loaned it out at seven per cent., thereby mak- 
ing annually upon the whole sum of $5,352, 694 the no 
less sum than $374,688 58, being nearly four times as 
much as is annually distributed from the State treasury for 
the support of common schools in that great State, where 
about 500,000 children are annually educated. I think 
my honorable colleague, on reviewing his calculation, will 
see that he has made a slight mistake in arriving at this re- 
sult, and that it is somewhat better to have money for no- 
thing, than to pay even four or five per cent. for it. 

But, sir, if my colleague [Mr. Fosren] is right in the 
construction which he gives to the deposite act of 1836, 
then it is equally clear, that in no event is this money, if 
once deposited with the States, to be repaid again to the 
General Government. T believe that no one everexpected 
it would he recalled. The moncy was deemed the proper- 
ty of the citizens of the several States. It had been col. 
lected from them in the shape of duties, or was the avails 
of the public lands. Jn either case, if not wanted for the 
uses of the Government, it was deemed just to return it to 
the people, to whom it belonged. To avoid constitutional 
objections, the law by which this retum was made, was 
christened ‘fa deposite act,” instead of ‘a distribution 
act.” But, sir, I care not what form or shape it assumes. 
Do justice—restore the money to whom it belongs; and 
let it be appropriated to the sacred object of education—an 
object dear to the heart of every patriot. If we use due 
economy here our revenue is abundant. If it is to be 
squandered, the less there is the better for the people. | 

Let my colleagues who believe in the infallibility of the 
Argus, listen to an extract which [ will read from that pa- 
per, and then vote against this bill. Remember that this 
extract is the honest, unbiased opinion of that oracle of 
wisdom, in view of an exhausted ‘Treasury, before party 
prejudice began to operate. It is as follows : 

“A remedy for any such contingency may be provided 
by Congress, by an issue of Treasury notes, or some other 
expedient measure, that would be less objectionable than 
any interference with the arrangements made with the 
States for the disposition of the surplus.” 

Sir, we are told that this bill should pass, because there 
is no money in the Treasury to make the payment. This, 
then, sir, is a distinct admission that your Treasury is 
bankrapt. Yes, sir, in less than one short year from the 
time this Government, through all its official organs, and 
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its hundred presses, was boasting of its wealth and pros- 
perity, with an overfiowing Treasury, and no national debt, 
it now comes like an humble suppliant to the representa- 


tives of the people, and says it is bankrupt, and cannot | 


pay. Ifthe Treasury be empty, why pass this law? Will 
it withhold what you have not got? Will it postpone what 
dues not exist? Our legislation seems to be a work of su- 
pererogation. It is making laws for nonenity. But some 
gay we should pass the law as a direction to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Why pass it for him? He is not bound 
to furnish the money, if it does not exist. His duty is dis- 
charged if he pays it over when we provide it. But, sir, 
we have passed one law, distinctly appropriating this iden- 
tical money then in the Treasury to this object, and di- 
recting him to pay it over. Why has he not obeyed that 
law, and kept the money to be applied to this object? He 
had no authority to take this and apply it to any other pur- 
pose. ‘I'he act was imperative, that the identical money 
in the Treasury on the first day of January last should be 
deposited with the States. I think, sir, instead of attempt- 
ing to. legalize this breach of trust on the part of the Sec- 
retary in using this money, not only without law, but 
against law, we had better institute an inquiry into his 
conduct for laying his hands upon this sacred treasure, and 
see if he has any justification. 

But is the pretence true, that the money is not in the 
Treasury? This seems to be a difficult question to an- 
swer. Ishall not venture into that labyrinth of mysteries— 
the Secretary’s-report. The bewildered senses and contra- 
dictory reports of those who have attempted to pass through 
jts intricate windings and involutions, admonish me to be- 
ware how I venture. No two have been able to agree as 
to what they saw there. Some saw treasure; others saw 
nothing but “confusion worse confounded ;” and in this 
state of doubt and uncertainty it becomes us to inquire if 
there be no collateral aid, by the light of which the myste- 
ries of this report may be unravelled. In the absence of 
positive proof, let us look at probabilities. The last admin- 
istration professed to be one of ‘* retrenchment and reform ae 
aud the present Executive has declared that he intends “to 
follow in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor.”” We 
have, therefore, a tight to expect, and the people did ex- 
pect, economy in both. Have they been deceived? Has 
this ‘promise been made to the ear and broken to the 
hope?” Have these professions, that elevated the present 
dynasty to power, been hollow and hypocritical? Let us 
look at the facts, and see how the matter stands, if the 
Treasury be now bankrupt, as is alleged by those in this 
House who support the administration. 

From a careful examination of the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment, for twelve ycars, that is, from 1819, to 1833, ex- 
clusive of the national debt, I find that they averaged about 
$13,000,000 per year. 1 give them in tabular form as fol- 
lows, from the best estimates I can make: 


Year. Expenses of [Whole amount; Average per Whose adminis- 
* | Government. | for four years. year. tration, 

1822 | $6,534,394 09 

1923 | 9,784,154 59 

1824 | 10,3-8,141 71 

1825 | 11,490,459 94 | 838,137,150 33 | $9,534,287 58 Mr. Monroe. 

= 3 ————— | 

1820 | : 13,062,316 27 

1827 | 12,633,095 65 

1828 | 13,296,041 00 

1829 | 12,659,490 62 | $51,670,943 54 | $12,917,735 88 Mr. Adams. 

13u | 13,229,523 33 

1831 | 13,864,067 90 

1832 | 16,516,388 77 

1933 | 22,713,355 11 | $56,329,745 11 | $16,590,936 28! Gen. Jackson. 


Average expenditure, for the whole twelve years, $13,010,903 25. 
Now, sir, let us see what money has heen received into 
the Treasury since the Ist day of January, 1835, and then 
we may form some conjecture whether there is any there 
Vox. XIV.—57 


now; or, at all events, we and the people may know 
whether this and the last administration have been econom- 
ical in the use of the people’s money, or whether they have 
squandered it with a profusion and extravagance never be- 
fore equalled. 

There was received into the Treasury, during the years 
1835 and 1836, together with what there was in the Treas- 
ury on the Ist day of January, 1835, - $88,461,942 04 

And during the first half of the pres- 
ent year - - - = 

And if we estimate the receipts of the 
present quarter, ending on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, at one-third of those for the first 
half of the preseni year, they are - 


13,687,182 00 


4,562,394 00 


Making a total amount of - $106, 711,518 04 
Deduct from this the amount deposit- 
ed with the States, being the first three 
instalments - - - - 28,101,644 90 
And it leaves no less than - $78,609,873 14 
applicable to the ordinary expenses of Government, which 
has been poured into your Treasury within two years and 
three-fourths, averaging nearly $29,000,000 per year. 
Where isit, sir? The empty vaults of your Treasury echo, 
where? Iwill tell you, sir, where it is. It has been 
wasted, squandered, and profusely lavished upon party 
favorites and parasites; and the people, from ‘whose hard 
earnings you collected it, are now to be cheated out of it. 
Sir, the people will look into this matter. They will scru~ 
tinize this unparalleled profligacy of their public servants ; 
and, in making up their minds, they will not forget all that 
these extravagances have been the bitter fruits of an admin- 
istration having a large majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and constantly uttering the hypocritical ery of ** re~ 
trenchment and reform !” 

Sir, there is one more proof that the money is in the 
Treasury, notwithstanding we are told it is not, by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. 
Campreens,] which I hope will be entirely satisfactory 
to him and the administration members of this committee, 
and that is, the statement of the President himself in his 
message. I will read it: 

cc There are now in the Treasury $9,367,214 directed 
by the act of 23d of June, 1836, to be deposited with the 
States in October next.” 

Those, sir, are the words of the message itself. To those 
who credit the veracity of their author I hope they will be 
satisfactory. They are too explicit to admit of doubt or to 
require comment. 

But, sir, my chief objection to this, and all the other 
measures recommended in the President’s message, and 
proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means, is, that 
they hold out no prospect of permanent relief to the country. 
True, sir, the issuing of Treasury notes, on which you are 
to borrow money to replenish your exhausted Treasury, 
may afford a little temporary relief to those who owe the 
Government, and indirectly to the community ; and the ex- 
tension of time for the payment of the merchants’ bonds to 
the Government will afford present relief to that class of 
citizens, or enable them ‘*to put off the evil day” a little 
longer. But these are mere expedients, temporary and 
partial in their operation, and do not reach the scat of the 
disease that now afflicts the body politic. ‘That disease, 
sir, had its origin in the derangement of our currency ; and 
that derangement, in my opinion, was produced by the un- 
wise conduct of this Government. I will not charge this 
administration with a design to bring all these evils upon 
us. ButI do charge them with an unholy ambition that 
grasped at power, regardless of the means by which it was 
attained ; with a war upon the United States Bank, for po- 
litical effect; and with enlisting and arraying against that 
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institution all the feelings of rivalry and avarice on the part 
of the State banks, and of jealousy and distrust on the part 
of the people; and that a consequence of this war has been, 
all the evils of over-banking, over-trading, and ruinous and 
gambling speculation described in the message, and the 
final depreciation and derangement of our currency, and 
the bankruptcy of the Government and people. 

Let me not be misunderstood in what I am about to say. 
I have never been a particular friend of the United States 
Bank. Tregard it as I do all other banks, as a necessary 
evil. { have never been its advocate, and am not now. It 
has gone down to ‘the tomb of the Capulets ;” let it rest 
in peace. And Į should have great doubts of the expedi- 
ency of establishing a new United States Bank at this time 
for the relief of the community. I fear that an attempt to 
put it in operation would rather aggravate than mitigate our 
sufferings. But on this point it is not necessary to express 
an opinion. I only allude to it to prevent any improper 
inference, and that the committee may understand that all 
Lhave to say of the United States Bank is as matter of 
history, and not of opinion, as to its expediency or useful- 
ness at this time. ‘limes have essentially changed; and 
what might have been proper or useful then, may be wholly 
improper or useless now. Then, such a bank, with the 
confidence of the Government and people, might be useful 
in regulating the currency. Since the war upon that in- 
stitution, banks have multiplied beyond all former example. 
To add another at this time, and collect together the requis- 
ite specie to put it in operation, would, I fear, add greatly 
to our present embarrassment. People must learn from 
actual suffering that it is much more easy to tear down 
than to build up, to destroy than to create, aud to derange 
than to restore. Ignorance and folly may accomplish the one; 
wisdom, prudence, and time can alone perform the other. 

But, sir, I said I was opposed to these measures because 
they promised no permanent relief to the country. Why 
has the President, after witnessing the suffering of this 
community—after calling us together, as every one sup- 
posed, to propose some measure of relief—turned thus cold- 
ly away, without recommending any thing to restore a uni- 
form currency? Are the prayers, and tears, and groans, 
ofa whole nation, suffering all the horrors of impending 
bankruptcy, not worthy of his consideration? Are mem- 
bers of the administration prepared to return and look their 
constituents in the face, without making one effort for the 
relief of the country 1. We of the minority can do nothing. 
We are powerless. But you have all power, ‘Then why 
not exert it to bring back the days of prosperity and sun- 
shine that existed before this fatal war upon the currency, 
and commerce, and business of our country ? 

Sir, do the President and those who support him, ex- 
pect to find a justification for the apathy they manifest to- 
wards a suffering country, by charging all our distresses to 
the follies and extravagance of the community, and by care- 
fully concealing every thing which shows that those very 
follies and that very extravagance, which are held up for 
universal reprobation in the President’s message, had their 
origin in the wickedness or folly of this Government? So 
it would seem. The President, after adverting to the dis- 
tresses and embarrassments of the country in his message, 
says: 

«The history of trade in the United States for the last 
three or four years affords the most convincing evidence 
that our present condition is chiefly to be attributed to 
over-action in all the departments of business—an over-ac- 
tion deriving, perhaps, its first impulses from antecedent 
causes, but stimulated to its destructive consequences by 
excessive issues of bank paper, and by other facilities for 
the acquisition and enlargement of credit.” 

Sir, I agree with him, that excessive issues of bank pa- 
per have stimulated to destructive consequences. Of this 
fact there can be no doubt; and it is a precious confession 


from the head of that party that for years past has wielded 
the legislative power of this nation, and also the legislative 
power of most of the States in this Union, and constantly 
charged their opponents with being the bank party. I say, 
sir, this is a precious confession from the head of that party, 
| that banks have been multiplied by this no-bank party, unul 
their *‘excessive issues have produced destructive conse- 
quences.” But, sir, if it were decorous to the Chief 
Magistrate, I would ask if ever such shameless hypocrisy, 
when exposed, was met by such unblushing impudence. 
Bat, sir, what are those ‘antecedent causes” that gave 
the ‘first impulse to this over-action?” Why are they 
concealed from-the people? ‘They are the true causes of all 
our sufferings; and, sir, let me tell you, that they had their 
origin in the war against the United States Bank. That 
was to be put down; and, to effect that object, and reward 
the pure patriotism of this no-hank party, new State banks 
were chartered. Let us look at facts. In 1830, all the 
banks in the United States were only 320. They have 
been increased in seven years to 677, and 146 branches, 
making in all 823 banks! 
The capital of all the banks (January t, 
1830) was - - $145,192,268 
Tt has been increased in seven years to 878,719,168 
Add to this the $40,000,000 of surplus revenue that has 
been bestowed on the pet banks since 1833, when the de- 
posites were removed from the United States Bank, and 
you have the antecedent causes that stimulated to that over- 
action, and those destructive consequences, mentioned by 
the President. And all these, sir, are chiefly chargeable 
to the dominant party in these United States. They re- 
moved these deposites without law, and gave them to the 
pet banks. ‘They invited these pet banks to extend their 
accommodations. They have created nearly three times 
as much banking capital, in the United States, since Gen- 
eral Jackson came into office, as all that existed before, 
Yes, sir, as strange as it may appear, this no-bank party, 
that has for seven years cried out against the bank monster, 
until the people trembled for their liberties, have, within 
the same time, created near three times as much bank cap- 
ital as all that existed in the United States before. Was 
there ever such unparalleled hypocrisy 4 
But, sir, this war against the United States Bank, got 
| up for political effect, regardless of the peace of suciety or 
| the interests of the country, was made to unite the extremes 
of society. The more intelligent of the middle class never 
engaged in it, or were drawn into it, from political associ- 
ations, with reluctance. It was really a war of the State 
banks against the United States Bank, got up by artful 
politicians to elevate Mr. Van Buren to the presidency. 
They tempted the cupidity of the thousand officers and 
stockholders interested in these banks, with the bribe of the 
public deposites and the prospect of destroying a hated rival 
that kept them in check, and loaned money at six per cent. 
| It was a Shylock feeling of avarice and revenge. On tho 
other hand, all the affiliated presses connected with these 
State banks cried out against the monster, until the more 
ignorant part of the community thought their liberties in 
danger, and joined the strong bank party against the weak- 
er, to put down the United States Bunk. Having effected 
this, and brought the country to the verge of ruin, and 
overwhelmed these State banks with infamy and disgrace, 
is it strange that the same unprincipled course should be 
pursued against them, that has been pursued against the 
United States Bank? Jt is what they had a right to ex- 
pect. It is but ‘*commending the poisoned chalice to their 
own lips.” We may pity their folly; we may condemn 
the heartless perfidy that first seduced them from their duty, 
and prostituted them to the vilest purposes of partisan war- 
fare, until their infamy has rendered them useless, and now 
casts them aside; but we cannot deny that the retributive 
hand of justice is seen in their sufferings. 
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Sir, in corroboration of what I have said about this be- 
ing è war of the State banks against the United States 
Bank, got up by designing politicians, I will mention a 
few facts connected with a little secret history on this sub- 
ject in my own State. $ 

It is known, sir, that we have a peculiar system of bank- 
ing in the State-of New York, called the safety-fund sys- 
tem. Tt had its origin with Mr. Van Buren, when Gov- 
“rnor of that State in 1829. Although he did not claim 
the merit of an original inventor, yet he adopted it as his 
own, and recommended it to the Legislature. This sys- 
tem, sir, establishing a community of interest between the 
banks, and being under the immediate supervision of three 
bank commissioners, is admirably well calculated for use 
as a political engine. It was no sooner put in operation, 
than it was brought to bear upon the Legislature of that 
State. In 1830 or 1331, while I was honored with a 
seat in the Legislature of that State, resolutions were in- 

‘troduced into that body against a recharter of the United 
States Bank. These resolutions, sir, originated with the 
banks in that State. Not one solitary petition from the 
people on that subject had been presented to the Legisla- 
ture. The bank then had three branches in that State : 
one at New York, one at Utica, and one at Buffalo; and 
the people were contented with the currency which they 
furnished. No murmur, no complaint, was heard from 
the people. But, sir, day by day, as these resolutions 
were under discussion in that Legislature, the birds of ill- 
omen, that deal in bank stock, hovered round that hall, 
and watched the progress of this unholy proceeding with 
an intense anxiety. But no farmers, no mechanics, were 
there. They had not been consulted ; they took no inter- 
est in the procecding. They had no share at that in this 
conspiracy of the State banks against their interest. They 
were delving at their labor, and slumbering in ‘security, 
while these banks were forging the chains with which they 
have since bound them. ‘Yes, sir, I was informed, and T 
believe it, that nightly, during the discussion of those re- 
solutions, their supporters in the Legislature met in con- 
clave, in one of the principal banks in that city, to devise 
ways and means to carry them through. ‘They were car- 
tied. These banks, wib the aid of the party screws, 
proved too powerful for the independence and honesty of 
that body; and the result was proclaimed as the sense of 
the people of that great State against the United States 
Bank. This State bank, sir, had its reward—it shared 
the spoils. But, sir, my colleague [Mr. Fostrzr] has 
taken occasion to eulogize this safety-fund system. He says 
it works like a charm: T shall not deny, sir, that it has 
some good qualities; bat I am far from thinking it so 
charming as my honorable colleague. I doubt not it ap- 
pears so, sir, to many who share ‘in its golden harvests, 
and enjoy its exclusive privileges; but to the great majori- 
ty of the people, who, like myself, deal not in bank stock, 
“but occasionally see or feel the tyranny of these little mon- 
sters, the working of this political engine is any thing but 
charming. Sir, I conceive it had its origin in the foul 
embraces of political ambition, and cunning, heartless av- 
arice. ‘*It was conceived in sin, and brought forth in 
iniquity.” It has spread its baleful influence over that 
State, corrupting the fountains of power, and demoralizing 
the whole community, by the manner in which its privi- 
leges have been granted and its stocks distributed. Banks 
have been granted, and the stocks distributed, to party fa- 
vorites, as a reward for party services. They have been 
the mercenary bribe offered to the community to sap the 
foundations of moral honesty and political integrity. But 
I will not enter into the disgusting details. As to those 
who wish to see the workings of this charmimg system of 
my colleague, I will refer them to an examination of our 
State Legislature last winter, and the proceedings of that 
body npon the report of their committee upon a single 
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bank. I believe the very day on which the report was 
made, it showed such abominable corruption and abuses, 
that a bill was introduced to repeal its charter, and, with- 
in one or two days, passed through all the forms of legis- 
lation in the popular branch without a dissenting ‘vote ; 
and also passed the Senite with but three or four votes 
against it. Does my honorable colleague think that a sys- 
tem which produces banks like this, works like a charm ? 
But, sir, I perceive that this incestuous connexion between 
the politics and banks of that State has been festering and 
corrupting until it is about to fall asunder from its own 
rottenness. I, for one, have no tears to shed at the dis- 
solution. I only regret that many of these banks, since 
they were chartered, have passed into the hands of honest 
and honorable men. I fear that the odium which rests 
upon this corrupt system, and which, in my opinion, is 
nowise necessarily connected with banking, will sink the 
whole, without discrimination, The vengeance of an in- 
sulted and oppressed community is terrible and overwhelm- 
ing in its course. It stops not always to discriminate be- 
tween the just and the unjust, between the proper use and 
improper abuse of a particular system; but, in the wild 
madness of popular fury, they hurl the whole to destruc- 
tion. ‘I warn them to stay their desolating hands. All 
sudden changes are dangerous, Let us not destroy, but 
purify, this odious system. We cannot live without banks 
and banking. Credit in some shape is indispensable to our 
prosperity. Were we reduced to a specie circulation, as 
now proposed by the President, property would not be 
worth twenty-five per cent. what it now is, and would 
soon be wholly absorbed by the wealthy capitalists of our 
country. The debtor part of the community would be ut- 
terly ruined. ‘Then let us purge this vile system of its cor- 
ruptions and abuses, and strip it of its odious monopoly, 
and open the privilege of banking to all who comply with 
such prescribed rules of the legislature as secure the bill- 
holder and public generally from fraud and imposition. “I 
hope, sit, to live to see the day when this shall be done, 
and the moral pestilence of political banks and banking 
shall be unknown, 

(Mr. F. here went into an examination to show that 
the pretence in the message, that there had been the same 
over- banking and over-trading in England as in this coun- 
try, was not true. He exhibited tables that show the fol- 
lowing results : 


October 1, 1833, circulation of the Bank of 


England, = 5 - _ + £19,800,000 
December 27, 1836, do. =, do. ` = 17,300,000 
December 28, 1833, circulation of all the 

banks in England and. Wales, - £27,621, 104 
June 25, 1836, circulation of all the banks 

in England and Wales, - - 29,386,196 


Mr, F. then spoke of the hostility of the administration 
to the deposite law, and its attempts, by means of the specie 
circular and transfer drafts, to oppress the banks, and, 
through them, the people, and render the law odious ; and 
that the last effort was to declare the Treasury bankrupt, 
and withhold the funds. 

He then exhibited a statement showing that the banks 
in the State of New York had on : 


In circulation. Specie. Discounts. 
Jan. 1, 1837, - $24,198,000 $6,557,020 $79,313,188 
Sept. 1, 1837, - 13,740,318 2,747,642 59,367,815 
Reduc’d in 8 mo. $10,457,682 $3,809,378 $19,945,373 
United States deposites  - $728,571 
Sept. 1, 1837, 3 Fadividual deposites  -$15, 154,968] 


Now, sir, it appears from these facts that the banks in 
the State of New York, in eight months, have reduced 
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their discounts one-fourth; their circulation near one-half; 
and their specie almost two-thirds. The people of that 
State are literally gasping for breath, like an animal under 
the exhausted receiver of the experimentalist. And if 
you pass this bill, you authorize the United States to take 
all but $2,000,000 of the specie now remaining in that 
great State, and lock it up in your vaults of this new sub- 
Treasury system. And you leave the bill-holders and indi- 
vidual depositors of that State with upwards of $25,000,000 
due them from the banks, and only $2,000,000 of specie 
to pay them with. 

Sir, however solvent these banks may be, it is impossible 
that they should ever resume specie payments under cir- 
cumstances like these. ‘This sub-Treasury scheme, which 
I regard as the germ of a Treasury bank, will draw the 
specie from our banks faster than they can collect it. The 
Fost- office now acts as an absorbent of all the small change 
in the country. Where the edict of the officer at the head 
of that Department is faithfully executed, all the specie is 
gathered into the Post-office, paid out to the mail contract- 
ors, and by them sold to the brokers, by whom it is sold 
as a commodity, and shipped out of the country. In this 
way it daily grows more and more scarce, and has almost 
ceased to be used asa circulating medium among the people. 
This sub-Treasury system is calculated to carry out this 
infamous distinction between the Government and the 
people—-to absorb all the specie for the use of the Govern- 
ment and its favorites, and leave the people to irredeemable 
bank paper; and this bill, with the bankrupt law recom- 
mended by the President, is calculated to take, ‘* peace- 
ably if they can, but forcibly if they must,” all the specie 
from the banks, and hoard it up for the use of the office- 
holders under this Government. Sir, there are evils be- 
tween which a man is not bound to choose; he may reject 
both. And I regard this sub-Treasury system, and the 
union of the Government with the State banks, as evils of 
this character. I will not choose; I am opposed to both. 

But have my colleagues, who profess to be the guardians 
of these State banks, who call themselves “ conservatives,” 
duly considered the awful precipice upon which we stand 
in the State of New York? Are you willing, instead of 
adding $1,300,000 to our circulation in this time of distress, 
to pass this bill, and thereby not only withhold that, but 
take from us the $700,000 now there in specie? Recol- 
lect that all our safety-fund banks are incorporated under a 
law that declares that they shall be deemed insolvent, and 
their charters dissolved by the court of chancery, if they 
neglect, for ninoty days after demand, to redeem any evi- 
dence of debt iseued by them in specie. The effect of that 
law has been suspended for one year, and for one year 
only, from tho 11th day of May last. It will then expire 
by ite own limitation, and can then only be renewed by 
the concurrence of each branch of the Legislature. Is 
there not much reason to doubt whether this law will be 
extended! It was passed in a moment of alarm, when 
the cry of bankruptcy and ruin broke upon the astonished 
ear of the Legislature like a peal of thunder from a cloud- 
less sky. But they and the people have since had time to 
reflect. This is a state of things that cannot be endured, 
and most of the measures here recommended are calculated 
to aggravate itin a tenfold degree. Men become desperate, 
and already the deep sea of popular commotion begins to 
heave its rising billows. I confess I watch its motions with 
solicitude and alarm. And I have been surprised to find, 
in the papers of the day, a letter from General Jackson, 
the former patron and culogist of these pet banks, speak- 
ing of them in the following language : 

“ The history of the world has never recorded such base 
treachery and perfidy as has been committed by the deposite 
banks against the Government, and purely with the view 
of gratifying Biddle and the Barings, and, by the suspen- 
sion of ‘specie payments, degrade, embarrass, and ruin, if 


they could, their own country, for the selfish views of 
making large profits by throwing out millions of depreciated 
paper upon the people, selling their specie at large premi- 
ums, and buying up their own paper at discounts of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent., and now looking forward to 
be indulged in these speculations for years to come, before 
they resume specie payments.” 

But, sir, although I have been surprised to see the fore- 
going charge, I must confess that I have been more sur- 
prised to see it published to the world week after week, and 
meet with no response or denial from any man on this floor 
or elsewhere. Are gentlemen conservatives aware of the 
effect of such a publication upon the popular mind? Let 
me tell them it bears upon its tainted breath, if false, a 
charge too foul for honest and honorable men to subinit to 
in silence. It distils into the ignorant and credulous mind 
a poison more dangerous to the peace of society than for- 
eign invasion or individual treason. And is there no hon- 
orable man connected with these institutions, or who stands 
upon this floor as their guardian, that will deny the foul 
charge of treachery and perfidy thus made against them ? 
Why this unaccountable silence under a charge so infamous 
and revolting? Is it the deep contrition of guilt and mer- 
ited condemnation that has sealed your mouths? or are you 
transfixed with superstitious horror, and struck with silent 
awe at the Greatest and Best, who uttered the anathema ? 
Then prostrate yourselves in the dust, and let this mighty 
Juggernaut roll over you without a groan or a tear. But 
if there be one independent and honorable man—as I trust 
in God there are many—let him stand forth and deny this 
base charge. Let this little band of conservatives upon this 
floor, if they are fighting for principles, and not for spoils, 
raise the banner of independence, and meet their destiny 
like men ; otherwise they must soon sink into utter oblivion 
and merited contempt. Already a black cloud hangs im- 
pending over your heads, and its sulphurous fires, lighted 
up by the midnight torch of locofocoism, will soon burst 
upon you, more terrible than that storm of fire and brim- 
stone that overwhelmed the devoted cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; and, without independence and firmness, you 
will go down to your political graves 

“ Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

Mr. FirLmorr having concluded his remarks-—~ 

Mr. BRONSON obtained the floor. He said he was in 
favor of the amendment of the gentleman from South Car- — 
olina, as presenting the bill in a less ocjectionable shape : 
but he should most assuredly protest most sincerely and 
heartily against the amendment (notice of which had been 
given by Mr. Marvin) which went to strip the bill of the 
only palatable feature about it. 

Mr. B. was assured, from the proof adduced, that there 
were not available means in the Treasury to meet its lia- 
bilities. He also controverted the position of the payment 
of deposite partaking of the character of a contract be- 
tween private individuals; there might be some plausibility 
in the argument, but it was not the proper and right ground 
to put it upon. 

Was there any common ground on which they could 
meet? He thought there was. That common ground 
was to take the bill as it originally was, with the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina, but without 
the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama. Adopt- 
ing this, there was a guarantee offered that no portion of 
the three instalments should be called in till after the expi- 
ration of twelve months. The United States said to the 
States, give up your claim for the fourth instalment, and 
we will not call back any of the others. 

Mr. MARTIN said he should not trouble the commit- 
tee with the remarks which he had desired to submit upon 
the bill under consideration, but for the denounceiment as 
“extraordinary” by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Bnoxsox] of the amendment which he had given notice 
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he would submit, when in order to do so, to the bill before 
the committee. He had felt it to be is duty to himself to 
present fully to his constituents bis views, as well as the 
part he should take, upon this measure; but from the great 
labor which the committee had undergone, the fatigue 
which all seemed to feel, and to be borne down by, he had 
been induced, when ke gave notice of the amendment 
which he would offer, to decline then to address the com- 
mittee, with the hope that some more auspicious occasion 
would he afforded him of making known those views. 
That his amendment might seem extraordinary to those 
who considered the provisions of the act of June, 1836, 
when accepted by the States, a contract, which the Gov- 
ernment was bound to execute under all circumstances, and 
to those, too, who claim asa debt from the Government 
the amount to be deposited—-as has been contended by 
many of the gentlemen who have addressed the commit- 
tee--did not surprise him. Indeed, when gentlemen can 
contend, with this act before them, and in defiance of its 
letter, that it creates an obligation upon this Government 
to each of the States to pay its proportion of the surplus 
revenue, no demand that could be made by them, however 
extravagant, could excite his astonishment. Little did 
those who were unacquainted with the course of legisla- 
tion here suspect that, at any time after the passage of the 
act of 1836, and more especially within so short a time as 
this, when even, by the terms of the act itself, the time for 
making the last of the deposites has not arrived, any gentle- 
man on this floor would have the temerity openly to avow 
that he considered even that which he had received a do- 
nation to his State, much less the claim which is here set 
up to the fourth instalment; and that, too, by some of 
those who voted for the act of 1836. He said it was known 
at least to the members of the twenty-fourth Congress, and, 
as he believed, was understood by the country generally, 
what were the causes which produced the passage of that 
act, and the object intended by it. The idea of making 
a donation of the surplus revenue to the States was not 
whispered in this hall, if secretly intended by any individ- 
ual member; and however some may have thought upon 
the subject, a majority of the members believed that Con- 
gress had not the power, under the constitution of the 
United States, to make such a disposition of it. . 
Mr. M. said it had turned out in the course of events, 
of which it was necessary for him now to speak, that a 
large amount of revenue, over and above the demands of 
the Government, would be in the Treasury on tho Ist of 
January, 1837. It was thought to be expedicnt that it 
should remain there, particularly when it was considered 
that the resources of the Government would afford an am- 
ple fund, from time to time, to mect all its necessary ex- 
penditures as they should accrue; to permit so large a sum 
of money to remain on deposite in the deposite banks ; 
against which, at that time, much complaint was made by 
those opposed to the then adininistration, and many 
charges of bribery and corruption uttered, and a fear ex- 
pressed of improper interference in the pending election of 
Chief Magistrate. Many of the friends of the adminis- 
tration, looking impartially at this subject, came to the con- 
clusion that, as profit might arise from the use of this 
money, which might not be needed by the Government for 
some time to come; and as, too, by withdrawing it from 
the deposite banks, would at least silence the complaints 
upon that score—a circumstance at least desirable—it would 
be expedient to deposite it with the States in proper pro- 
portions, so as to divide equally among the States the 
benefit of its use, and, at the same time, supposing that it 
would afford a fand to which we could with certainty re- 
sort in any great emergency which might require such an 
amount of treasure. A doubt, he said, never crossed his 
mind that it would be looked upon by the States as their 
own, or that its return would be delayed for one moment 


after it was needed by the Government; and one of the 
important effects which he supposed it would have upon 
the legislation of Congress would be to provide an econom= 
jeal administration of the Government, by bringing our 
responsibility more nearly home to the people. We well. 
knew that if the tariff was increased, the inquiry would be 
made by the people, why is this, when you have this sut- 
plus? “And if the surplus with the States was touched, 
the people would scrutinize our conduct, and mark our 
extravagance with its merited rebuke. 

Mr. M. said that, by recurring to the history of the act 
of 1836, it would be obvious that the return of these de- 
posites was looked to by the framers of the act; for, he said, 
as it passed the Senate, in which it originated, it required 
the issuance by the States to this Government of stock to 
the amount of money deposited, which it should be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to dispose of, at any 
time when the money should be necessary to meet the dis- 
bursements of the Government—a mode by which the 
amount could be reimbursed without delay or difficulty ; 
that this feature ef the Dill was changed, not because it 
gave too speedy a mode of obtaining the money again, 
but that it made the Government a dealer in stocks, which 
was thought objectionable. 

Mr. M. said the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frer- 
more] had labored to prove that by proper construction of 
the act of 1836, it would be impossible to obtain a return 
of the deposites within a very great length of time ; con~ 
tending that not more than two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars per annum could be demanded even of the State of 
New York. To put this construction upon that act, Mr. 
M. said, was to charge the last Congress with imbecility 
and gross ignorance, to which he could not agree. He 
said the retum of the money was clearly contemplated by 
the act; and to suppose that so small a sum as that stated 
by the gentleman was the largest amdunt for a return of 
which any.State could be called upon, could not be true. 
Mr. M. said the act limited the call of the Secretary to 
ten thousand dollars a month from any one State, ** with- 
out previous notice of thirty days for every additional sum 
of twenty thousand dollars.” _ Does this provision of the 
bill limit this demand to any particular time? Is it requir- 
ed that upon any particular day the notice shal] be given? 
or is the demand of this last sum limited in any way what- 
ever? Certainly not. True it is, he said, that the sum 
of $20,000 could not be drawn under this act, without the 
notice of thirty days; but, if necessary, and the proper 
notice was given, that sum could be required upon each 
day, so long as that amount should remain upon deposite. 
Mr. M. said that the amendment which he desired to sub- 
mit was intended to leave the act of 1836 as it was intend- 
ed to be—a deposite law; that the proviso to the bill under 
consideration, which was by his amendment proposed to 
be stricken out, although not expressly, will, in effect, 
change the act of 36 to that of a distribution law ; for, he 
said, an executive officer would execute a law which it was 
made his duty to carry into effect. But when it was left 
to Congress to make a demand upon the States for a re- 
turn of money to be levied directly upon the people, but 
little expectation could be indulged that they would do so, 
under any circumstances: but, under the feeling now man- 
ifested, that any other expectation would be more reason- 

e 
Pe said that, in addition to his objection to the change, 
he had still another, and an insuperable one, to this proviso. 
Tt does not speak the language which it should ; for if the 
effect which it would have was actually intended, let it speak 
in plain terms, that our constituents may not be deceived 
in what we are doing here. ‘There ig a covert mode of 
doing business here, to which he said he would never agree, 

Mr. M. said that he was not prepared to say he would 
vote against the passage of this bill, if the amendment 
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which he desired should be made should fail; for, from 
the disposition discovered by a majority here, not only to 
hold on to that which they have, but to get all they can 
ftom the public Treasury, he was disposed to save as much 
tor the Government as he could; and, to do so, it might 
be necessary to relinquish the three instalments now depos- 
ited to secure the last. 

Mr. M. said that he had reluctantly detained the com- 
mittee as long as he had done, and should not trespass 
upon their patience longer; that they had endured much 
already in listening to the few remarks touching the meas- 
ure under consideration which had heen made by several 
gentlomen, and a very great number of remarks upon every 
other subject that could be thought of by gentlemen upon 
this floor. He had not gone into the effects which this 
measure threatened to produce upon the legislation here. 
All understand its danger, who will reflect upon it for one 
moment. Settle this policy of distribution upon the coun- 
try, and the rights of the States will become a thing which 
has been, but which is now gone forever. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST rose, not to enter into the dis- 
cussion at this unseasonable hour, but to protest in the 
name of Rhode Island, against any alteration in the terms 
‘of the agreement on which the States had received the 
deposites. 

{It was now 11 o’clock.] When Mr. ADAMS inquired 
whether Mr. Marrin’s amendment was in order? 

_ The CHAIR admitted that it was not strictly so, but 
was going to assign his reasons for having entertained it, 
when 

Mr. MARTIN withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS then moved the following as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of Mr. Pickens, viz. 

‘s And all the balances of public moneys due from all the 
deposite banks are hereby appropriated to the said payment, 
and no part of them shall be applied to any other payment 
whatever ; and if the portion of the said balances due by the 
said deposite banks cannot be recovered in time to enable 

„the Treasury to pay the whole of the said deposite with the 
States, hereby made payable on the Ist of January, 1839, 
‘then the instalment of debt from the late Bank of the United 
States for the stock in that institution held by the United 
States, payable in October, 1838, is hereby appropriated to 
„make up any insufficiency of the sums recovered from the 
deposite banks, to complete the said payment of the fourth 
instalment of the deposite with the States. And if the said 
sums, so appropriated, should still prove insafficient to 
complete the said payment, the faith of the United States 
is hereby pledged that provision shall be made by Congress 
to complete the same. 

Mr. ADAMS said he would offer a few words in explan- 

, ation of the resolution, The amendment of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Picxexs,] to limit the post- 
ponement to the Ist January, 1839, is very good so far 
aa it goes. Without it I could not vote for the bill; but I 
wish to add to that amendment. T shall not enter on the 
discussion of the bill; it has been very fully and ably dis- 
cussed. Whether the deposite bill of 1836 was technically 
a contract or not, it is very clear that it was a promise; a 
promise given, and accepted ; and whether it were a contract 
or nof, it is equally binding on both parties. On the part 
of the United States it provided for the deposite of a specific 
sum with the States; the sum was to be devided into parts 
for convenience of payment, but the promise was for the 
deposite of the whole sum. As to what was afterwards 

` added, that a certain portion might be recalled, on a certain 
contingency, I keep that out of the case; the contingency 
has not happened, and I believe it will never happen, in 
which the Secretary will call upon the States to restore any 
part of the sum. I take it, the promise on the part of the 

` United States must be fulfilled just as much as if it was a 

promise to pay a debt; and it cannot be withheld without 
+ 


a violation of the public faith. ‘To prevent an immediate 
fulfilment, events have occurred which were wholly unfore- 
seen; but the United States are bound, in good faith, to 
perform the whole as far as they can. ` A state of things 
has arisen, in consequence of which the nation is unable 
to fulfil, to a day, its promise, so far as the fourth instal- 
ment of, these deposites is concerned. The same circum- 
stances have prevented the deposite banks from paying what 
is due from them to the Government. T, as one of the 
Representatives from Massachusetts, am willing’ to go so 
far toward modifying the promise, on both sides, as to in- 
dulge the United States Government with time, and the 

deposite banks, also, with time ; and to take the time pro- 

posed in the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. But I wish it, on my own part, and on the part, 
of the State of Massachusetts, to be fully understood, that 
this is not a repeal or a refusal to make the fourth instal- 

ment stipulated, and never shallbe. And as the question 

has been much agitated whether the deposite bill was a con- 

tract, I wish a provision inserted in the present bill con- 

taining an explicit and positive obligation on the part of 
the United States. It has so happened that just the same 

amount of nine millions, as nearly as possible, is due from 

the deposite banks as constitutes the amount of the fourth 

instalment of deposites with the States. But, as I suppose, 

a portion of that amount may not be recovered, to make 

assurance doubly sure, as far as can reasonably be required, 

I have inserted a conditional appropriation of the first in- 

stalment which will be due from the United States Bank 

on the stock owned by the United States, (which will be 

about two millions;) and if that also should fail of' being 

enough, then I propose that the faith of the United States 

shall be pledged to pay the whole sum. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, rose and said that he 
was sorry to see the great excitement which existed in the 
committee. He regretted still more to see that the majority 
of the committee were determined to force the question 
this night, against the repeated remonstrance and wishes 
of so large and respectable a minority who desired an ad- 
jowrnment. J have been here (said Mr. J.)—not by the 
Shrewsbury clock, sir, nor by John Randolph’s London 
lever, nor the time-piece over your head, but by as accu- 
rate a reckoner of time as cither—fifteen hours in this 
hall; and feel, as I am sure a great many other gentlemen 
do, great exhaustion. I have twice moved that the com- 
mittee should rise, and have voted some half dozen times 
for the like motion. At this ‘* witching hour of night,” I 
should not think of throwing myself upon the indulgence 
of the committee, if I did not faney that I saw the ghost 
of the previous question stalking through this hall. To 
those gentlemen who voted with me for an adjournment, 
(said Mr. J.) I feel that I owe an apology for consuming 
the time of the committee. But to the unrelenting ma~ 
jority I have no explanations to give for the short time I 
may consume. He had never known, (he said,) in turn- 
ing his memory back upon the pages of the past, a single 
case of a heretic, however vile, having been converted at 
the stake, or the judgment convinced by the application of 
the faggot. Converts to Christianity had never been made 
in that way. Nor were political prosclytes made by either 
coercion or starvation. But, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. J.) 
in good sooth, if I had the power, I would most unques- 
tionably place those gentlemen who have been instrumental 
in bringing the distress upon the country upon low diet— 
yes, sir, upon simple water-gruel—until they come to a 
manifest repentance of their past transgressions, and pro- 
| mise to reform and sin no more. Such deserve to be pun- 
| ished, but not those who tried to ward off the calamities 


which are now afflicting the whole nation. Why, he 
would ask, all this haste and precipitation? Why force 
the question at this dead hour of the night? Why check 


full and free discussion? Je was not fully prepared to 
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vote on the amendment just offered by the venerable mem- 
per from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] He wished to 
examine it more closely. It may be a good and salutary 
amendment; but if the question is taken this night, he 
should be forced to vote against it. The President has 
thought fit to convene Congress in extraordinary session, 
by his proclamation, upon what he considers matters of 
grave and weighty concernment to the whole nation. We 
have arrived at an epoch in the history of our affairs, (said 
Mr. J.) the most important and deeply interesting that has 
occurred since the last war with Great Britain. ‘he Pres- 
ident has called us here from our homes, at this unusual 
season, and for what purpose? Will his best friends here 
say, simply to register our votes sub silentio, approving all 
that he has done, or all that he has recommended, or may 
think proper to recommend ? 

Some gentlemen may have come here informed, and 
prepared to vote at a short notice for any thing recommend- 
ed-——others, perhaps, to oppose every measure recommend- 
ed; to take messures on credit, and to vote at the word. 
Such is not my case. 

I came here (said Mr. J.) anxious to know what the 
President would recommend to Congress in this great na- 
tional emergency ; to examine his recommendations closely 
and impartially, and then to act as one of the representa- 
tives of the American people, according to the best lights 
of my understanding, and the dictates of, I hope, an hon- 
orable and candid judgment. In the profound gloom which 
surrounds us, I want all the light that can be reccived in 
directing my course. I want to hear full and free discus- 
sion from all sides of this hall. All are not distinguished 
for eloquence; all are not profoundly schooled in the oc- 
cult sciences of government and finance. Those who can 
not be distinguished, may still be useful, and at least, throw 
some ray of light on the subject before us, however flick- 
ering and feeble. I desire every ray to guide my course. 

It has been said that the subject under debate, like the 
Treasury, is, exhausted; and that nothing new, or inter- 
esting, or useful, can be further said upon it; that, there- 
fore, the question should be taken, so that members may 
return home, as most are anxious for an early adjourn- 
ment. Sach views as the latter are narrow and selfish ; 
they are such as can never animate my bosom, or control 
my course in this House. Why adjoum with the busi- 
ness of the people half done, half neglected? Will econ- 
omy be effected by it? No, sir, it will not. Will the pub- 
lic interest be promoted by it? No, sir, it will not. If gen- 
tlemen are anxious to depart home, either on public or pri- 
vate business of importance, I will cheerfully vote fora 
leave of absence; but [am unwilling to abandon my post. 
To relieve the distresses of the country, if it can be done, 
or, rather, if it will be done by Congress—and it is abun- 
dantly in its power to do so—I would be willing to remain 
here, day and night, until the first Monday of December. 
But on that subject—the subject of relief—I am constrain- 
ed to confess, from all I can sce, that my fears are stronger 
than my hopes; my apprehensions preponderate over my 
wishes, 

For one, I cannot agree that this subject is yet exhaust- 
ed, although it has been elaborated upon with such great 
power and ability. Nor did I rise to engage in the discus- 
sion which has been conducted with so much research by 
the honorable members who have spoken; but my single 
purpose was to remonstrate with the majority, who have 
incarcerated us here all day, and full half of the night al- 
ready. But, finding myself on the floor almost uncon- 
sciously, I will venture, briefly, to say a few words on the 
bill and the amendments, or rather on the bill under con- 
sideration, and the one on your table, which is treading on 
its heels, which gives the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to coin notes (if the term is admissible) to the enor- 
mous amount of some ten millions of dollars. They are 
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Siamese twins; and you cannot look at one, without view- 
ing the other. The bill now before the committee is but 
the first link in the chain of measures which the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means is determined, if he 
has the strength, to drag through this House. Iam une 
willing to disguise the fact, that my original intention was 
to vote for the amendment offered by my friend from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Piexens,] and, if it should fail, then to 
vote against the bill. 

I had been led to believe, from all the documents which 
I have read, and the speeches I have listened to, that, if 
this bill were carried, and the fourth instalment (of what 
has been called, by some, the deposite act; by others, the 
distribution act) were withheld until the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, 1839, as indicated by the amendment, by that time the 
Treasury could recover its energies, accumulate its re- 
sources, meet all its current engagements, and pay to the 
States the fourth instalment, of some nine millions of dol- 
lars, which all have expected to receive, and which has 
been appropriated in advance to some beneficial purpose; 
by the most, perhaps by all of them. But in this I have 
been disappointed. I have been mistaken in believing that, 
by the passage of this bill alone, with the amendment, the 
Treasury would be relieved, and that no further aid would 
be called for from Congress by the Treasury Department 
to meet its liabilities. 

This bill of relief to the Treasury had scarcely been 
passed by the Senate, before we received another of a most 
extraordinary nature—a bill to give the Secretary of the 
Treasury a power the most enormous and the most dan- 
gerous ever delegated to one individual, in any constitu- 
tional repubilc, since the creation of the world—the power 
to make money at his discretion ; to specify what interest 
it shall bear, whether no per cent., one per cent., or six 
per cent.; and to the amount of ten millions of dollars! 
Seeing this second and alarming bill reported to the Senate, 
and to this House by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
has induced me to vote against the bill now before the 
committee, and the amendments now pending, and the se- 
cond bill of the series, and all of like import and character, 
They all tend to one grand purpose—to give the Execu- 
tive power, not only over all the revenue of the nation, 
but upon the credit of the revenue, to borrow money to 
strew the country with the spurious paper of a grand con- 
solidated Executive bank, that bank to be the instrument 
of the Exccutive, to be used at pleasure to control the whole 
fisca! affairs of the nation. He begged reflecting members 
to pause before they confided such dangerous powers in 
the hands of one man. 

Mr. J. said that he utterly denied the power of Con- 
gress to give to’ the Secretary of the Treasury the power 
to issue a spurious, inconvertible paper currency. I utterly 
deny (said Mr. J.) the power of Congress to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to place his sign manual tu slips 
of foolscap paper, to be paid or received as money, either 
from the Government or to the Government; and boldly 
invite the advocates of that bill to show me where in the 
constitution they will find such a power given to Con- 
gress, which it may transfer to the subordinate officers of 
the Executive Department, to an officer who is regarded 
merely as the gray goose-quill of the Executive will, I 
ask any consistent State rights, anti-bank man to answer 
the question ; not to show precedent, but law—constitution- 
al Jaw and authority. I ask whether Congress has the pow- 
er to delegate to an agent what it cannot do itself, accord- 
ing to their doctrine? 1f Congress cannot establish ‘a bank, 
to issue paper redeemable with specie, how can it author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to be president, director, 
cashier, teller, clerk, and stockholder, in a -vast Govern- 
ment bank, and this Government not having a dollar of 
gold in its vaults, or only enough to pay the per diem of 
you and me, and some favored few ? I go one step further, 
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and. utterly deny the power of the Senate to send us such 
abill. Is the bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue ten millions in Treasury bank notes, Treas- 
ury scrip, Treasury shin-plasters, or Treasury certificates 
«~| am not particular about the name, for I look at the 
essence, the fact, the substance of things—paper with his 
name upon it, without one dollar (or, if he had millians, it 
would: not change the principle) of gold tu redeem it, to 
pass for money? I ask the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, is not that a bill to raise revenue? It is 
a revenue measure in the political, financial, the narrow 
and broad sense of the term. The Treasury is bankrupt; 
it wants revenue—available, efficient revenue; and hence’ 
this bill has been passed by the Senate, and is now on your 
table. It isin the strictest sense a revenue bill—nothing 
less, hut something more. By the constitution the Senate 
has no power to originate such a measure. It is expressly 
inhibited. The constitution says that all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in this House 1 have neither the 
constitution nor any notes before me, but this committee 
must be familiar with its provisions. Must we, then, 
trample on the constitution by treading in the footsteps of 
the Senate? Mr. J. said he would not dwell on the sub- 
juct any further at this time ; but, with the sentiments which 
he entertained, he could not vote for the bill next in order 
from the Senate. In doing this, he said it was not his pur- 
pose or wish to embarrass the Executive. I disavow (said 
Mr. J.) such a purpose, and would freely express my deep 
regret that the Executive (and T mean the Executive in the 
constitutional sense of the word, and cannot adopt the 
modern sense of the word, which calls the Executive De- 
partment the Government) is embarrassed. For one, I am 
willing to co-operate in a constitutional plan. of relief. 

Is the Treasury of the United States really bankrupt, as 
has been said so often on this floor, and has never been 
denied? ‘Then let the Committee of Ways and Means 
recommend what the constitution gives Congress the pow- 
er to do—to create a loan. The constitution is explicit; 
it says that Congress shall have power to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States. ‘I"hen let us be manly, 
and look this question full in the face, and meet it fairly ; 
I am unwilling to blink it. If the ‘Treasury is bankrupt, 
and cannot get along without our aid, let us not violate 
the constitution, when there is a legal mode of giving re- 
lief. I regard it a violation of the letter and the spirit of 
the constitution when you give, or attempt to give, to the 
wayward discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, sim- 
ply and alone, the power which goes to the very founda- 
tion of Government, and which is the highest attribute of 
sovercignty—the power of creating and regulating money. 
In my humble judgment, only the high and transcendental 
power of Congress is adequate to the exercise of such a 
prerogative. It is one which it can neither part with, nor 
transfer. Let us, Mr. Chairman, borrow the money at 
once, to mect the promises and engagements of the Gov- 
ernment, and all its current expenses. If to do this, it 
should require ten millions of dollars, I will vote for such 
a biil; if it should require fifteen—yes, sir, if it should re- 
quire twenty millions, I will vote for sucha measure, and 
pledge myself this night to do so. Nor would I be afraid 
to retum to my high-minded and honorable constituents, 
und tell them that I suggested it; that I gave my vote cheer- 
fully, and with pleasure. Such a vote I would give upon 
principle ; upon the express, not constructive power, given 
in the constitution, But, more than this; I would vote for 
such a measure upon policy as well as principle. I have 
the confidence to believe that I can demonstrate to an un- 
biassed mind the high utility of such a measure; its great 
advantage in giving fuller relief to the country than the 
plan now proposed. J will take this occasion, however, to 
yemark, and [ will not disguise the fact, that the only plan 
which can, in my humble judgment, relieve both the peo- 


Ple and the Executive, bring about in its consequences spe- 
cie payments by the solvent banks, equalise exchanges, 
and restore confidence and a convertible currency, is a na- 
tional bank, guarded and restricted in its charter. But 
that subject I will not now discuss; for I am constrained 
to confine my remarks to what I believe to be a choice of 
evils—the plan recommended by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and the plan of relief which I -have suggested ; 
and I have suggested it with the full consciousness that it 
will not meet with favor, by either the Committee of Ways 
and Means or this Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. If you withhold the fourth instalment, to aid, 
as you say, the Treasury, as indicated, you only embarrass 
the States, and thereby embarrass the people of the States. 
If you authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
Treasury notes, without interest, they at once become a 
spurious currency, which cannot be converted into specie, 
and at once depreciate in the hands of the holders, whether 
it be the Government or individuals, and at once cease to 
circulate; or, if they circulate, they will do it but tardily, 
and always to the loss of the receiver. If the Secretary of 
the Treasury issues them, bearing six per cent. interest, 
they at once become more valuable than gold and silver; 
and, as soon as thrown into circulation, they will be bought 
up by rich capitalists, and held until they are due and re- 
deemable by Government. And, in this way, they will be 
withdrawn from circulation, unless at an exorbitant prer 
mium; for it is plain to my mind, that moneyed men, who 
have large deposites in banks, will purchase there Treas- 
ury notes or certificates, . thereby withdrawing their de- 
posites from banks, and, in that way, they will diminish 
the banks’ ability to discount, and give relief to the public ; 
whilst, at the same time, the drafts will be locked up, bear- 
ing an interest of six per cent., to be used only for presen- 
tation at their maturity. There is still another view which 
has not been taken in this discussion, which I will take a. 
moment longer, whilst I am on the floor, in presenting to 
the consideration of the committee. I will premise by ask- 
ing you, Mr. Chairman, for what purpose have we been 
assembled here? To give relief to the Executive, or to 
give relief to the people ? or to give relief to both the Ex- 
ecutive and the people? If we read, as I have attentively 
read, the ingenious message of the President, it is to give 
relief to the Executive. If we read the enormous budget 
of near a hundred pages of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it is to give relief to the Executive. If we read the bills 
reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, it is to 
give relief to the Executive branch of the Government, 
and to thatalone. But, Mr. Chairman, as a representative 
of the people, I will respectfully listen to, but I am not to 
be instructed in my duties to my constituents and to the 
nation, by either the President, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or the Committee of Ways and Means of this House. 
I hope that I have higher and more responsible duties to 
discharge. I feel that I have grave and important obliga- 
tions to fulfil to the people as well as to the Government. 
I came here to give relief, as far as my vote would have in- 
fluence, to the people as well as to the Government; yes, 
sir, to give relief to both. Wil the bills reported give re- 
lief to both? I answer, unhesitatingly, no; they will not. 

Your Treasury notes (if you pass the bill on your table) 
may give some temporary relief to the Government and to 
the -mercantile interests, but they will give little or no re- 
lief to the people. Their denorsination and their incon- 
vertibility will preclude their circulation among the people. 
Their circle will be limited from the Treasury to the cus- 
tom-house, from the custom-house tothe Treasury. The 
periphery of their circulation will not be more extended. 
They will never wander into the interior of the country. 
I am for giving the merchants relief as far as practicable. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I represent not a mercantile, but an 
agricultural people. Not a constituent that I have, wili 
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ever see, or possess, one of the Treasury notes. Then how 
will this spurious Treasury bank paper bring gold or silver 
into the pockets of the farmers and mechanics of the inte- 
rior? The hope is delusive, and experience will prove it. 
A hue and cry is raised here and everywhere against the 
banks, because they will not pay their liabilities in gold 
and silver. And the very Government which wishes.to 
see a universal bankrupt law created, and recommends it— 
one has already been reported for this devoted ten miles 
square, which is regarded by abolitionists and anti-bank 
men a fit crucible in which all crude experiments are to be 
tested—to destroy the banks for not meeting the demands 
against them in specie, is itself anxious (if the bill should 
pass) to pay its debts in inconvertible Treasury bank paper. 
Í ask, in all candor, is there either principle or consistency 
in such a course, to say nothing of fair dealing and hon- 
esty? How much better, then, would it be to meet at 
once the crisis fairly, openly, honestly ; and unhesitatingly 
say that we go for a measure to create a loan, as the Con- 
stitution recognises, nay, requires, in all such cases—a 
loan, sir, that, whilst it harmonizes with the constitution, 
will effect some real and useful benefits... The balance of 
trade is now against us. We owe a foreign debt, which 
must be paid. It must be paid in money, in produce, or by 
Treasury notes, if they are as good as specie in the foreign 
stock and mony market. If the Treasury notes depart, 
then their utility at home isin a great degree lost. If your 
specie departs, the banks cannot redeem their notes. The 
vacuum here will be filled by a depreciated currency. But 
suppose.you effect a foreign loan, upon Government stock, 
at four or five per cent. interest, redeemable in five or seven 
years; it will sell at a premium. You can at once create a 
sinking fund to meet it at maturity. You can import spe- 
cie, ot drafts, as you may prefer. The exchange will be 
equalized—confidence restored; and before the time of re- 
demption rolls round, our languid energies will have reviv- 
ed; the balance of trade will be with us, rather than against 
us; and the debt will be paid off, without one cent of ad- 
ditional taxation. The money you borrow you can pay in 
kind to those to whom you are indebted ; it will find its way 
to the pockets of the people, and give confidence and pros- 
perity to the drooping energies of the nation. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Prexens] said that he was 
opposed to a Joan, because it would create a debt, and will 
require an increase of tariff duty to meet it. Let me ask 
this House, what is the difference betwen a foreign and a 
domestic debt—a debt to A, or adebttoB? If the bill on 
your table. passes, authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue Treasury notes—and it provides BLANK TROU- 
sanps for clerks, plates, engraving and printing, boxes, and 
the whole peraphernalia of a regular banking operation, to 
the amount of ten millions -of dollars—will it not be a na- 
tional debt, in every sense of the term? Will not the na- 
tn have to redeem the notes which it authorizes the Sec- 
retary to issue? hen, by the bill on your table, you are 
determined to have a national debt, and one, in my contem- 
plation, of the very worst character. I differ with that 
gentleman in his conclusion, that, by creating cither a do- 
mestic or a foreign debt, we must resort to an increase of 
duties to liquidate it. Last year the importations were ex- 
cessive, F will not go into the causes at this time, and at 
this late hour; but I will say that the Government is not 
entirely faultless. But this is not a time to criminate. 
This year the importations amount, from. the best ad- 
vices I have been able to receive from the most experienced 
and intelligent. merchants, to about ten per cent. of ‘the 
amount of last year.. Every foreign paper informs us that 
many of the factories in England have had to close, in con- 
sequence of the countermanding of American orders, or 
“the withholding of annual orders from American mer- 
chants. The crop of cotton now being secured, will amount, 
from the best information I can procure from the most in- 
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telligent planters, to about eighty millions of dollars. The 


‘crop of tobacco is better this year than last, and bears 


rather a better price. Last winter, I find by the report of 
the collector in the city of New York, that in one-single 
month there were imported, into that city alone, two mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat and rye. This year the crop of 
wheat is better than it was last, though not so in Mary- 
land, which will be sufficient for the domestic consumption ; 
which will save the nation about eight or ten millions of 
dollars in the article of bread stuffs.. From these facts, and 
such causes, we may expect that the balance of trade will 
be in our favor next year; and in three years at farthest, 
the revenue of the Government would be abundant to meet 
all expenses, and to redeem its stock, whether sold at home 
or abroad. I am as much opposed to an increase of the 
tariff as my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Prcxens, } or 
his able colleague [Mr. Tuompsow, ] who favored the House 
the other day witha speech replete with ability and wisdom. 

Then, sir, I say, in conclusion, that I am compelled, 
both from principle and expediency, to vote against these 
financial schemes of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
because I believe they will not realize the hopes of the com- 
mittee, and will fail to relieve the people in their present 
state of embarrassment. and incertitude. And I will not 
vote for any measure that I am convinced will prove inef- 
fectual. I would sooner see the. old experiment repeated 
upon the almost exhausted system, than to see.a new one. 
tried, f 

I was a member of what has been as.truly as it has been 
technically called the panic session. I then voted against 
what was called the experiment. I approve my course, 
and feel well convinced in my mind that I shall in future 
time have no cause to regret the course which I have laid 
down for my guidance, to vote against all untried experi- 
ments. I want faith. We must go back to the old well- 
beaten path of Washington.and Madison, and tread in 
their cautious and well-known. footsteps. Then we. will 
have a uniform and convertible currency;, and I fear, in’ 
deference to the views of many distinguished gentlemen in 
this House who think otherwise, that then, and only then, 
will such a consummation be effected. I hope that my ap- 
prehensions, if these measures under advisement shall pass, 
will not be realized. I hope so, on account of constituents 
who have so often and so generously supported me. I 
fondly hope so on account of the nation at large, whose 
present and future prosperity is so deeply implicated. And, 
in conclusion, I beg the members of the committee to ac- 
cept the tender of my acknowledgments for the kind atten- 
tion they have manifested since I have hadithe. honor of 
claiming their indulgence. A 

Mr. RHETT again appealed to the committee to take 
the question. He was willing to sit there as long as any 
one, but it should be borne in mind that they had other 
duties to perform, for which the people had sent them there. 
Speak they must, speak as long as it was necessary to in~ 
form their minds upon the subject; but. when theit minds 
were made up, they should act. The Senate had disposed 
of this question in one morning. We had been debating 
it a whole week, with late sessions, and had been in session 
twenty-one days, without acting on one single question on 
which they had commenced. “Was this right? Was it 
not time to do something, and not be wasting the people’s 
money? Surely it was not worth while to be sitting there 
after every man’s mind was made up. He meant no dis- 
courtesy to the gentleman who last addressed the House, 
but even he had distinctly declared that he had positively 
made up his mind, and intended to vote both against the 
bill and the amendment. ES 

Mr. POPE rose at a late hour, and remarked . that he 
did not design, at this late hour, to discuss at large the 
merits of this bill, but to express, in the most positive man- 
ner, his hostility to its passage. . He deemed it a violation 
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ofa solemn contract, or promise, or assurance—call it what 
you please—of the United States to the States, if they 
would accept a deposite of a portion of: the public money, 
to be recalled in moderate portions, as prescribed by the 
act. The States had accepted the proposal, and had used 
and anticipated the fund as contemplated by the act by the 
strongest implication. Much of this fund, paid and promised, 
had been embarked in public improvements, the progress 
of which would be arrested by the passage of this bill, and 
thousands thrown out of employment. 
to bear in mind that the States and people of the States 
compose this great nation, and to disappoint their just ex- 
pectations, or to embarrass their business operations, was 
not justified by sound policy, justice, or good faith; and he 
therefore must hope and insist that this House will not pass 
the bill. : 

Mr. CHAMBERS, of Kentucky, said if gentlemen 
would insist on these night sessions, they must submit to 
have a speech inflicted on them. It was his determination 
to address the committee at some time, and, as they pre- 
ferred to sit in the night, he would let them have it now. 
He then commenced a speech against the bill, which he 
did not conclude until half past 12. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD remonstrated against an attempt 
to compel the committee into action on questions so impor- 
tant as those involved in the amendments moved and sug- 
gested to the bill, against its wishes, and while unprepared. 
These violent courses never ended in any thing good. He 
moved that the committee rise. 

The CHAIR counted the votes, and reported the ayes 
to be 84, and the noes 84, and he himself voting in the 
negative, he pronounced the motion to be lost. 

Mr. MERCER renewed the motion. 

Tellers were demanded; the count was renewed, and 
resulted ayes 90, noes 89. 

So at length, at about twenty minutes before one o’clock 
in the morning, the committee rose; and 

The House adjourned. 


Tvuespvay, SEPTEMBER 26. 


It being discovered that no quorum was present, Mr. 
CHAMBERS, of Kentucky, moved a call of the House. 
He wished to see how many of those meinbers who had in- 
sisted on a night session were in their seats this morning 
at the hour of meeting. 

The call was ordered, and had proceeded some time; 
when the House being pretty full, it was arrested by a vole 
of the House. 

Mr. DUNCAN wished the call to procecd, that it might 
appear that as many of those who desired a night session 
were on the ground as of those who wanted to adjourn at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. EWING renewed bis request to offer his resolution, 
and it being again objected to, he moved that the rules be 
suspended to enable him to offer it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, demanded the 
yeas and nays on this Motion, and they were ordered ac- 
cordingly, and being taken, resulted as follows: Yeas 97, 
nays 76. It requiring two-thirds of the House to suspend 
the rules, Mr. Ewine’s motion to that effect was nut 
agreed to. 

Petitions were then called, and numerous memorials 
were presented against the annexation of Texas, in favor 
of abolition, and others praying for the establishment of a 
national bank, 

NATIONAL BANK. 


The House proceeded to the unfinished business of the 
morning, which was the consideration of the resolution re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means, declaring 
that it is inexpedient to charter a national bank. 

“Mr, REED, who was entitled to the floor, addressed the 


Gentlemen ought | 


House on the subject. He thought the resolution submit- 
ted by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 


| was extraordinary; and the speech of that gentleman on 


yesterday’ still more extraordinary. The resolution was, 
that it was inexpedient to establish a national bank. -Jf it 
had been that it was inexpedient to legislate on the subject 
of a national bank at the present session, it might have been 
reasonable, for every body knew that there wasnot time at 
this session to go fully into that question. But the gentle- 
man from New York had reported a naked resolution of a 
committee, and then called upon the House to adopt it 
without debate, excepting that the chairman himself took 
occasion to tell the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Cnam- 
BERS, ) that a dark cloud was hanging over the friends of a 
national bank. It appeared to him as astonishing that this 
question should be presented to the House in this way. 
Was it intended by it to present opinions to the country in 
advance, before it was ascertained that a national hank 
might be desired by the people, and thns endeavor to fore- 
stall public opinion? It appeared to him that it was get- 
ting to be the custom of the times to present opinions in 
advance. Former Presidents had consulted their cabinets 
in relation to great matters like this, and endeavored to as- 
certain the wishes of the people of the country in relation 
thereto; but in these days, the opinions of the President 
were thrown out in advances and he could not see the object 
of this, unless it was to preclude discussion, and bring Con- 
gress to be a mere register of the edicts of the President. 
He desired to offer an amendment, that it was inexpedient 
to legislate on the subject of a national bank at the present. 
session of Congress, but he presumed if he submitted it, 
that it would be cut off by the previous question. If we 
were to be called upon to vote on this question, we ought 
to have all the information and light on the subject which 
could be obtained. It was not his intention te present ar- 
gument for or against a national bank at present, but he 
protested against taking opinions and recording votes of 
gentlemen in advance, without argument, and without in- 
formation. He therefore moved to postpone this resolution 
until the first Monday in December next, when he should 
be able to meet the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means on this subject, and he hoped the gentleman 
would then be able to support it in a better manner than by 
saying merely that a dark cloud was hanging over the pros- 
pects of the friends of a national bank. 

Mr. WISE then obtained the floor, but gave way to 

Mr. SERGEANT, who addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: As a member of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, it seems to me that I am called upon to state 
to the House how I stand personally in regard to this re- 
solution. I was not present in the committee when this 
report was agreed upon. I was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from attending the meeting of the committee, and I 
have likewise been prevented by the same cause from 
taking any part in the important debates which have been 
going on in this House for some days past. 

Sir, I never did, and, unless new light should break in 
upon me, I never can, as a citizen of the United States, 
concur in the opinion promulgated in this resolution, If 
I entertained a doubt on the subject, I should still hesi- 
tate about the propriety of adopting, or even bringing it 
up for consideration at the present time. I should do this 
partly for the reason assigned by the member from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Resp,] that it is a great systematic meas- 
ure on which I see no good cause why any man, and es- 
pecially those who are to act here on behalf of the people 
for two years to come, should be called upon, beforehand, 
when no practical question is pending, to express an opin- 
ion, The safest course will be to reserve our opinions un- 
til the time comes for action. Deliberation will then pre- 
cede action; and action will be, as it should be, guided 
and directed by a full exhibition of the lights which we 
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may receive from further experience. I ask the members 
of this House, with the exception of those who entertain 
constitutional scruples,’ (if any there be,) whether they 
are prepared now. to say, that if, within the next two 
years, it should be made manifest that nothing less than a 
bank will restore the’ nation to a state of steady prosperity, 
they will vote at the end of that period against a national 
bank? Are they prepared to say, that if they can be 
satisfied that a bank can be advantageously employed by 
the Government of the United States, that it will be an 
effectual, and the only effectual mean that can be resorted 
to for the purpose of restoring order;—are they, I ask, 
prepared now to say that they will, notwithstanding, vote 
against it then? This would be a rash expression of opin- 
jon. But it is wholly unnecessary. The proposition of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rexp,] to post- 
pone the further consideration of the subject until Decem- 
ber next; points out a safe and discreet course. 

For what; ‘sir, has Congress. been called together? It 
was understood that the collective wisdom of the represen- 
tatives of the people of the United States had been con- 
voked for the purpose of administering relief, if it could be 
administered, to the existing distresses of the country. 
Every one has regarded the summons hither as an invita- 
tion to remain but for a short time ; and the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. CAMBRELENG] 
has continually been informing us, up to this day, that 
there is but a short time for us to be here; and the gen~ 
eral impression of the members themselves appears to be, 
that nothing is now to be disposed of that cannot be de- 
cided with very contracted deliberation. And yet this 
House, at this early period of its session, only three weeks 
frum the day on which the subject-matters on which they 
were called together were propounded to their considera~ 
tion by the Executive message, finds itself, day after day, 
sitting till a late hour of the night, to despatch the few 
measures recommended to its attention. Sir, is this a time 
to discuss a question of such serious bearing and conse- 
quences as that embodied in this resolution ? 

What is the nature of the distress existing in the coun- 
try, and what condition of affairs has led to the convoca- 
tion of this Congress ? 

The two great interests of this country which are prima- 
rily and deeply affected by the present situation of things, 
are interests which no man can disregard; and it so hap- 
pens, that these two interests cannot be agitated and dis- 
turbed, at all events together, without agitating and dis- 
turbing every man, woman, and child, in the United 
States. The truth is, that an awful winter is before us ; 
thousands: of those who depend on their daily labor for 
their daily bread—for the roof which shelters, and the 
clothing which protects them from the inclemency of the 
season—are to be deplorably affected by the agitation 
which has commenced with these two great interests,—I 
mean, sir, the planting and commercial interests of this 
country. Ifyou look at these two interests, (for so I shall 
call them for my present purpose,) how is one better off 
at present than the other, or less affected than the other ? 
We look to them as different, because they are in appear- 
ance divided, and seem to be in different hands. But the 
planting interest is itself a commercial.interest ; and for 
this plain reason, that it-produces a great staple commodi- 
ty, which is the basis of your foreign commerce. If ever 
the time should come that the planter shall choose to be 
his own merchant, he is at liberty to'be so; and if he finds 
it to- his advantage, no doubt he will be so; but still the 
planter and the merchant, even if both were combined in 
one, would still have the two great interests to represent 
as they now have—the planting and commercial interests. 

And, sir, what is the commercial interest of this coun- 
try? When we talk about merchants, gentlemen are apt 
to form some general idea of a class of men confined. with- 


in a very limited space. Whether they mean exporters 
and importers, residents of our large towns, or embrace 
dealers in articles imported, still they have some narrow 
limit to their conception. But this is an error. It falls 
far short of the truth. It by no means conveys any just 
or accurate idea of the magnitude of the class, nor of the 
vast importance of the interest. Every man who deals is, 
in some sense, a merchant, anda patt of the great com- 
munity of trade. What, then, is the commercial interest 
of the country? Tt is spread over the whole nation, and 
you, its agents, are in communication with every living 
being. You may have your small dealers in the country, 
who, to accommodate their immediate neighbors, resort to 
barter—take in what produce they want, and give in ex. 
change what will snit their customers. But they still are 
merchants, and are brought by their traffic into contact 
with the other. And your great merchant, whom you 
call by that name, he who imports from distant regions 
what your wants or convenience require, is but one of a 
class of men who are engaged in the great business of 
purchase and supply, by whose agency every thing cir- 
culates that is circulated, and by whose instrumentality it 
is that nations attain to that perfection which gives the 
highest motive and the surest reward to productive labor, 
Its embarrassments of a general nature, such as now exist, 
are equally pervading. They are felt throughout. They 
are felt, too, with the greatest force and intensity inthe 
smaller channels. Disorder and derango, when you will 
and where you will, this groat process of circulation, as it 
is now disordered atid deranged, by mismanagement and 
wrong measures relating to the commercial interests, the 
final, if not the greatest evil, falls on those who come in 
contact with the smallest of the dealers. 

Mr. Spéaker, it is the misfortune of public affairs in 
this country, that every thing resolves itself into party, 
and the war of party. Am I in error here? Surely not, 
It is not only the war of party against party, but worse ; 
war against things which are common property, and ac- 
tually beneficial to all of us—war against names. We 
have had a war against the Bank of the United States; 
we have had a war against the merchants. We have now 
a- war of the United States against banks; and here we 
are invited to take upon ourselves the odium which it is 
supposed may be brought on those who can be’ designated 
as being in favor of the banks. What is the consequence? 
I ask the member from Virginia (Mr. Ganraxp] what is 
the consequence? I am satisfied he has convinced him- 
self, as I am also convinced, that nothing would be more 
ruinous; that nothing’ more dangerous could be accom- 
plished, than the overthrow of the newly selected enemy ; 
the destruction of the vast amount of capital accumulated 
in banks, and the impoverishment of al] who are concern- 
ed in them. And yet, if this war is to be carried on in 
the spirit in which it has been begun, what less seems to 
be aimed at? What less is to be expected? Hostility is 
proclaimed. Public odium is as far as possible excited, 
and its fary made the great weapon of combat. In the 
rage of such a contest, reason is unheeded. Her voice is 
too feeble to be heard, especially when it must he ad- 
dressed to the combatants, with weapons in their hands, 
doing battle against the selected enemy, and intent only 
upon his destruction. Nay, when the victory is won, 
and the enemy prostraté, the war spirit does not cease. 
It challenges universal acknowledgment of the justice of 
all it has done; and makes war upon every one who would 
venture to.diésent, even when the question is forced upon 
him, and‘his opinion demanded. He is required to speak 
when’ for peace sake he would be silent, that if he speak 
with sincerity, he may be visited with reproach. j 

Sir, in reference to the topics alluded to, T am neither 
afraid nor ashamed, here or elsewhere, to declare my opin- 
ions; and to invite examination into them; to compare 
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them with the opinions of others, and try with them what 
results. we can bring. out for the benefit of our common 
country... And I do this under a solemn conviction, that 
„a state of things such as-I believe to be now existing can- 
„not continue without: serious danger. I do not disregard 
the evils that are-present ; they are too great to be disre- 
garded.. But I.view with much more serious apprehen- 
.sion the mischiefs that may result from them. If. in such 
a crisis, the Government of the United States should be 
found not only inefficient to relieve, but placing itself in 
-an attitude of hostility to those interests which concern 
every man in the Union, and seeming to lend its aid to 
aggravate the disorder and suffering, I am afraid that the 
Union itself will begin to shake.. It will be weakened in 
the public affection and regard. 

Surely, sir, If the crisis itself be sufficient to engage re- 
-gard.and.to invite exertion, there is every thing to quicken 
these feelings, in the conduct of those who have chiefly 

felt its unhappy influence. If, as was said, the spectacle 
of a good man struggling with adversity was pleasing 
to the gods, how would they have rejoiced to behold the 
honest and unyielding efforts of the merchants of the Uni- 
ted States in. the midst of sudden disaster? Never did a 
nation. present such an array as that presented at this mo- 
ment by the merchants of the United States. Jn the city 
of New York, the fire which destroyed their property and 
seemed destined to break their hearts, had only purified 
and invigvrated them for the heavier trials that were to 
follow. Their conduct. was heroic. They are already 
practising the lesson recommended by tho message of the 
. President of the United States. Have they not been re- 
ducing their establishments? The reduction which has 
been made of late, whether luxury existed or not, parting 
with accustomed comforts, has been such as no man atthe 
head of a family can make without a severe pang ; and 
have they not been, and are they not now, struggling at 
every cxpense, except that of their character for integrity, 


to make their contracts, unscduced by intelligible hints į 


from certain quarters, that their English creditors did not 
deserve it. They scorned such profligate suggestions. 
Sir, I glory in it as an American citizen, that we have 
such a body of merchants in our country, represented as 
they are by the merchants of New York, and of that city 
which T have. in part the honor to represent. And this 
commercial class is not. more distinguished for its probity 
and good faith than for its enterprise and intelligence. It 
was once hoasted that the sun never set on the dominions 
of Great Britain. Sir, the sun never sets on the achieve- 
ments of the intelligence and enterprise of your merchants. 
In the greatest commercial metropolis in the world, exist- 
ing as such before theso States were settled, even there an 
„American merchant is to be found in every commercial es- 
tablishment—I mean every one that bas intercourse with 
this nation. If yeu go to China, there, without the aid 
of monopolies or associations, by his own indivividual en- 
terprise, you find bim planted side by side with the nabobs 
of the East—for such they are who enjoy the employments 
.of the British Hast India Cormpany—and you see him 
vieing with them in his commerce. If you go to the far 
coast of America, there too you find the American mer- 
chant. And if you come to the commerce that, beginning 
in the United States, embraces the world in its circuitous 
voyages, circumnavigaling the globe, and, as a mere inci- 
dent.to trade, doing habitually what, performed in a single 
instance, gave celebrity to early navigators, there teo you 
find the American merchant. He is well entitled to your 
regard. 

These (the mercantile and the planting) are two great 
interests which are primarily affected; but the disease has 
reached far beyond them, and is now felt by every one. 
You and I, Mr. Speaker, ħave not come from our homes 
without being compelled to inquire every ten, fifteen or 
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twenty miles, whether a certain kind of money, which I 
do not choose here to call by the nameit usually bears, 
would pass at the next town. No man can travel without 
being made to feel the derangement. It is present to him 
at every step. foe i 

Sir, I ask, what are the present immediate and most ob- 
vious causes of embarrassment? And I begin by stating 
that, for the present purpose, I shall dealin facts, and in 
conceded facts only. What is the present condition of 
things? Here is a suspension of specie payments. Does 
any man doubt that? No man can; because the first 
words in the message of the President inform us that this 
is the immediate motive for calling us together. What 
next? The want of a circulating medium in the United 
States—a common medium of exchange. Now, I will not 
say whether it is, or isnot, connected with what I just now 
stated. I have reccived a letter calculated to exemplify 
this text. It is from an industrious man, not exactly, per- 
haps, to be called a merchant; he makes the articles he 
sells, and sells extensively, mingling the characters of the 
He had a debt owing to 
him in Alabama; I think he informed me he had three of 
this description. His debtor was willing to pay ; he might 
draw, or the debtor would send him Alabama bank paper. 
Well, said he, I have inquired of the exchange brokers, 
(who, by the by, are enjoying a most luxurious state of 
existence, which they owe to the derangement of the cur- 
rency,) and they are willing to accommodate me at twelve 
or fifteen per cent. When I get this money at twelve and 
fifteen per cent., what will it be—specie? No. Notes of 
the hank where I am, which has suspended specie pay- 
ments, and whoso notes, as compared with specie, are at a 
depreciation of about ten per cent. This would make a 
total discount of twenty or twenty-five per cent. ; and here 
is an illustration of the condition of exchanges in the coun- 
try. Thus, there is universal embarrassment. Why is it 
so? What is the cause? The want of a common medium, 
The want of a currency. You bave local bank paper in 
superabundance ; but it is local; and variously depreciated, 
You have, besides, a spurious progeny of the times—the 
little notes before alluded to. ‘hey have but a very limit- 
ed circulation, but within their limits they have extraordi- 
nary. credit. We have come to this point in reference to 
this sort of spurious paper, that, so far as I know, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, no man inquires by whom it is is- 
sued. But come to Baltimore or the city of Washington, 
and it does not pass. Such being the circumstances, what 
is this resolution we are asked to vote for? Why, sir, 
when we meet together to relieve these embarrassments, so 
far as we are empowered to do so by the constitution, we 
are called upon to declare, by resolution, against that which 
has never been co-existent with such a state of things; 
against that which, so far as experience will guide us, has 
been both a preventive and a cure, having been tried and 
proved efficacious, in health and in-sickness. Against this 
we are called upon to declare, off hand, by anticipation, 
without debate, and before we have tried out all the rest of 
the experiments before us. Nay, it is almost stronger than 
this; for if, after trying out our other experiments, we still 
find there is no other remedy than this—if our judgments 
and our consciences tell us it is the only remedy, still we 
are to commit ourselves against it. And not only so. We 
are to be committed against any species of bank that can be 
called a national bank. Have you, I would ask, thought 
them all over? Are you sure there is nothing coming 
within that designation, that will not-be free from objec- 
tions; nay, that even will be free from constitutional ob- 
jection? Certainly you are not sure. You have not yet 
made the examination. You have not yet tried it. Would 
it not be rash for any man thus to commit ‘himself? 
Would any intelligent man do so in his own private af- 
fairs? Whatever his feelings might be tothe United States 
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Bank of Pennsylvania, would he pronounce that he would, 
under no circumstances, avail himself of her credit? Bank- 
ruptey might come; his family might starve. Things 
might be so disordered that your treasurer could not pay in 
what is called the constitutional currency. Nay, sir, this 
ig the fact now; and, in illustration of my position, I will 
refer to the case of ‘an individual. This very day a draft 
which the treasurer had sent to an individual for no larger 
a sum than eight hundred and eleven dollars, owing by the 
Department of State, I believe, for money paid abroad, has 
heen returned to him. It was upon a bank not paying 
specie. The creditor declined taking bank notes, and said 
he wanted specie, as he was required to pay his postage 
account and other dues to the Government in specie. 

Now, sir, in this state of things, we are to proclaim that 
there is to be no national bank; nothing that can come 
under that denomination; and, in order to carry this 
through, we have a less formal, though not less intelligible 
proclamation that- there shall be no connexion at all be- 
tween the Government and the banks. There is to be a 
divorce, Sir, it is a word of evil omen, and especially 
coming from the stronger party, when there is reason to 
believe that the ground on which he makes the application 
is the consequence of his own misconduct. Cannot the 
honorable member from Virginia, (Mr. Garzanp,) cannot 
any gentleman who has turned his attention to-this sub- 
ject, see that this proclamation against æ bank is a warfare 
against banks; and that whilst it appears only to pursue 
the foremost of those who dre aimed at, it must very soon 
go to the hearts of those behind ? Does he believe that a 
confederacy of twenty-six States can exist with local banks 
in every State, and yet have no one bank controlling in a 
friendly manner, and at the same time sympathizing with 
these local institutions? No national circulation—no na- 
tional currency of a kindred nature—nothing to keep them 
together in a common system, and reconcile the citizens of 
the United States to them by preventing them from falling 
into the condition of inconvenience and disorder in which 
they are now placed? ‘Those who are now pursuing this | province is abject in the extreme.” Comment is unneces- 
policy see differently. A proclamation has gone forth! sary. If we borrow from the <‘ flowery people” their wise 
against the banks. Let me not unnecessarily take upon and mild system of one currency for the people and another 
myself the companionship of the State banks ; it is not requi- | for the Government, what can we expect but the same 
site for my present purpose that I should do so. But Iwill | “extreme” abjectness which they have experienced under it? 
ask this question: Do you believe, in relation to circulation I desire the attention of all who insist that duties shall 
and currency, that the wishes and habits of the people | be paid in one kind of money, when another is used in the 
ought to lead the Government, or that the Government | transactions of the people, to this; the only experiment I 
‘ought to drive the people ? If the people say that they | know of in the world, of the application of their theory. 
wish to have a paper circulation, convertible at any mo- Are they willing to introduce it here? What relief will it 
ment into specie, do you think it is competent for the Gov- | be to bring about ‘* extreme abjectness” among the people. 
ernment, according to the genius of our institutions, to tell | So much for that experiment. f 
them they shall not? Ifthe people of the different States In another of these documents, the rate is stated to have 
of this confederacy choose to have banks, is it for the Gov- advanced from 1,000 to 1,500. Will it not do so here? 
emment, under the constitution, to say that they shall not? | Will not such be the inevitable consequence of the new 
What is it for? To support the Government of the Uni- | scbeme of one currency for the Government and another 
ted States. How? By payments into the Treasury. And | for the people. Probably I had better avoid the discussion 
what are they? Contributions by the people from the of this matter now, as It belongs more properly to what is 
money of the people. Sir, if-we had nothing for a curren- | called the remedy that is before us in the sub-Treasury bill, 
cy or a standard but tobacco, would it be allowable, on the į at which, however, It seemed not improper to glance. 
part of the Government, to say it would not take it? I Having spoken of the difficulties under which we labor, 
say, if they had nothing but tobacco, which was once a | what are they to be ascribed to} And here I take the mes- 
currency in several States of this Union—if they have noth- | sage of the President of the United States and the report of 
ing but what they have in China, a mixture of base metal— | the Secretary of the Treasury. I take them, neither admit- 
it would be most unreasonable and intolerable in the Gov- | ting nor denying them ; but I take them both as they stand 
ernment to say it would not take that from them; for, to | for the present. Over-trading 1g the cause, —is it not set 
‘say they would not take it from them is to say they would not forth in the message and report ? Over-action it is called 
take out of their property, such as they have, but would | in the message ; over-trading, and especially over-produc- 
compel them to buy something else to pay their dues. | tion of cotton, 1s stated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Why, sir, this would be an exercise of authority in the as the principal cause of our trouble. 

Government over the people, to which, so far as I know, On Saturday, September 29, i 

no society—nio civilized Christian community—has ever Mr. SERGEANT resumed his remarks as follows: 

been subjected. : -- Mr. Speaker: This House has been so constantly in ses- 
It cannot be done consistently with my notions of the sion, and the attention of the members of it occupied by so 


nature of our institutions ; and it would not and ought not 
to be submitted to. 

But, sir, when I say I do not know that this distinction 
is made in any Christian community, I admit it is made in 
one empire; that empire, from its name, would seem not 
to be of this earth. It styles itself the Celestial Empire, 
and all the rest’of the world, with becoming self-compla~ 
cency, it denominates barbarians—ourselves amongst the 
number. Fortunately, I am able to give you the result of 
their experience in the plan now talked of here, of one cur- 
rency for the people and another for the Government; of 
one money to pay each other, and another and better to pay 
their duties and taxes. But, first, a word of explanation, 

Their money in China is metallic money. So far as it 
sounds in mettle they are in advance of us, according to the 
fashionable theory of the day; it is made of a mixture of 
base metals. ‘This is called ‘‘cash.” Their standard is 
pure silver, and the time was when 1,000 “< cash” was 
equal to, and would buy, a tale of pure silver. But silver 
has risen, or. ‘‘cash” has fallen, so that it now requires 13 
to 15 hundred “cash” ‘to buy the same quantity of pure 
silver. Now, what does this wise Government do? And 
what is the effect?) I read from a collection of public doc- 
uments on the opium trade, and the contraction of the 
currency: for they, too, have trouble with their currency, 
though entirely metallic. Arrogant as they are, they ad- 
mit one point of resemblance between them and other peo- 
ple. <‘ For in the love of much money, and of good prices, 
the flowery people (Chinese) and the barbarians are alto- 
gether like minded.” Now, for the passage more especial- 
ly applicable to the present purpose. It is as follows : 
& Always in times past, a tale of pure silver exchanged for 
nearly about 1,000 coined cash; but of late years the same 
sum has borne the value of 1,200 or 1,300 cash: thus 
the price of silver rises bat does not fall. In the salt 
agency, the price of salt is paid in cashi, while the duties 
are paid in silver: now the salt merchants have all become 
involved, and the existing state of the salt trade in every 
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many speeches, that they must be a good deal fatigued, and 
it is almost unreasonable, at this time, to ask their atten- 
tion to the subject of this resolution. . I, sir, certainly never 
could have introduced it to the notice of the House; and I 
regret, very much, that.it has been brought forward in such 
a way as to oblige us to vote upon it; and, as a matter of 
necessity to those who vote, to give some reason for their 
vote. -With this. view, and under the necessity forced upon 
us, I will pursue the course of remarks I was making when 
the subject was last under consideration, 

Mr. Speaker, I will endeaver to condense what I have 
to say in a small compass, and to place it upon ground as 
little liable as possible to controversy and dispute, proceed- 
ing, chiefly, upon conceded facts. When J last addressed 
the House, I was adverting to that part of the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in which he ascribes the present 
embarrassed condition of the country and of the Govern- 
ment to several causes. The first that he mentions is, that 
of the over-production of cotton, combined with the sudden 
fall in its price, making a difference in the whole value of 
the crop of that year of forty millions of dollars. He esti- 
mates the over-production, compared with the past, at up- 
wards of one hundred millions of pounds, and, as he inti- 
mates, more than it ought to have been to that extent. 

Now, sir, supposing it to be accurate, as he states, that 
half the crop has escaped the effects of this change, having 
got to market before it occurred, it appears that there is an 
actual loss on this article of $20,000,000, and, of course, 
whatever it may be owing to, the loss to the cotton grow- 
ing. country may be put down, in regard to that crop, at 
$20,000,000. I said, therefore, this was an interest 
primarily affected along with the mercantile interest; and 
the other interests throughout the whole country have also 
been affected consequentially. And now what do the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the President say, is, as far as 
their inquiries have gone, the ultimate cause of this? What 
has immediately led to this over-trading and over-purcha- 
sing of lands, this over-cultivation, to this over-action, as 
itis termed in the President’s message, terminating in the 
present disorder and distress ? 

Sir, as far as they have looked into the matter, and I 
shall go no further for the present purpose, they ascribe 
this over-action and the ovils resulting from it, mainly to 
the over-multiplication of banks, the undue increase of bank 
capital, and the exceas of circulation, thatis, of bank paper. 
What these things themselves were owing to; what wore 
the primary causes; these are questions of great consequence, 
altogether avoided by the Presidont and the Secretary. I 
am not now going into them. I will rest here for the present 
purpose, and suppose it to be correct, that the existing 
disorder in the country, so universally felt, is the conse- 
quence, not the cause, as just stated, of over-banking. 
Well, sir, what is this over-banking itself owing to? Sir, 
it would be natural.to answer at once, that it is owing to 
the want of some suitable restraint. And, I presume this 
is a proposition so perfectly clear that every one would agree 
to it. Is it possible then to devise any restraint ? 

Now, sir, I mean by historical proofs to show you, I 
think conclusively, that it is possible; that we have had 
such a restraint; and that the absence or removal of this 
restraint is the real cause, the very source, of.so many mis- 
chiefs. We will afterwards consider what that is. Sir, 
T will call the attention of this House, in the first place, to 
two leading facts in our history. For forty years of its ex- 
istence this Government had a national bank—TI mean a 
bank that was the fiscal agent of the nation. In the same 
period, that is, since the adoption of the constitution, you 
have been for six or seven years only without a national 

` bank, and this at two different periods. Now, sir, if it 
should be found upon the records of the history of the coun- 
try, that such disorders as exist at present, have never oc- 
curred during the period when you had a national bank, 


though that period extended through the space of forty 
years, and that each time when a national bank, ceased to 
exist, and as soon as it ceased to exist, these disorders be- 
gan and continued, as they now do, is it not reasonable 
and natural to infer, that in this co-existence there is a 
connexion as of cause and effect ? I believe it, as much ag 
I believe any truth whatever, which I have been taught or 
been able to discover. Sir, it is the business of a states- 
man, from every event, good or bad, te endeavor to draw 
instruction, His pressing and immediate duty is to get 
through exigencies existing, with as little injury as possible; 
but his next duty is, out of the exigency itself, to extract 
lessons, which may be applicable in future times, and pre- 
vent a recurrence of similar disasters. Now I invite the 
attention of the House to three points in our history ; for, 
short as our history is, it furnishes three periods upon the 
subject in question, and it is really astonishing when you 
come to look at them, what a universal and unquestion- 
able testimony they bear in contradiction to this resolu- 
tion. 

Sir, the first bank ever established within the limits of 
the United States was a national bank. We are all famil- 
iar with the state of things which immediately followed the 
last emission of paper money, commonly called continental 
money, by the old Congress. The amount of that emission 
was, I think, two hundred millions of dollars. Tt rapidly 
depreciated, arriving no doubt in its descent, at the rate 
mentioned in the message, of five hundred for one; and 
finally was cried down, as it was termed, being of no value 
whatever. This was a dark and appalling moment Our 
troops without pay, without clothing, and without provi- 
sion; the Treasury was without money, and Congress was 
without credit. Prior to that time no bank had existed in 
these provinces, or colonies, or States, after they became 
States. The provinces, while provinces, had all been in 
the habit of issuing bills of credit, and the Congress of the 
United States caused to be emitted that paper, always since 
known by the name of ‘continental money,” and which 
no man living, if he has any recollection of it, desires ever 
to see restored again, nor any thing in its likeness. 

When things were in this condition, and that great and 
good man who was at the head of the armies of the United 
States was pressing, in every way, the indispensable neces- 
sity of raising means, a few patriotic citizens of the city of 
Philadelphia got together, united their funds, and with them 
established the Bank of North America. This was the first 
dawn of light. The means, the money, and the credit at- 
forded by this establishment gave at once some aid and relief 
to the Government. In the following year, that is to say, 
in 1781, Congress found it necessary to have a regular sys- 
tem of finance; to appoint a superintendent; and that su- 
perintendent recommended to them the incorporation of this 
national bank, the Bank of North America, the only one 
then existing. And you will find, or whoever: will be at 
the trouble of searching the journals of that Congress will 
find, that in that year, in a dark moment of the revolution, 
when, huwever, patriotism abounded as well as difficulty 
and danger, the resort of those who were to bear the brunt 
of the contest was to a national bank; and the national bank, 
under God, was among the great means that enabled them 
to accomplish their victories, and finally to achieve the in- 
dependence of the United States. Such was the first na- 
tional bank—the first bank indeed we ever had. Its foun- 
dation was laid by the hand of patriotism. 

The next period, sir, is the establishment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States under the present constitution, 
in 1789, at which time there were four banks, I think, in 
the United States. State banksall of them. At thistime, 
owing to doubts being entertained of the power of Congress, 
under the articles of confederation, to establish a national 
bank, or whatever it was owing to, it so happened that the 
Bank of North America, located in the city of Philadelphia, 
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had accepted a charter froin the State of Pennsylvania, and 
become a State bank. Banks were by. that time also estab- 
lished in Massachusetts, in New York, and in one other 
State.. There were four State banks. 

When the Government became organized under the con- 
stitution, a national bank was established in 1791, with a 
charter for twenty years. Sir, twenty years of active com- 
merce, twenty years of occasional commercial revulsion, 
twenty years of speculation, occasional, and, at times, very 
active if you please; fur never was there a period in the 
history of this country, perhaps, during which there was 
more speculation in trade, more speculation in land—not 
public Jands-—but lands of all sorts. About the years 
1795-96, and ’97, perhaps a little earlier, every one who 
recollects that period well knows that failures were not less 
frequent, and not less gigantic than they have been since. 
There were besides the ordinary fluctuations, the ebbs and 
flows of business. But the bank kept on for the twenty years; 
and during the whole of that period of twenty years, your 
currency was maintained throughout the United States, 
and you never had exhibited the scene you now have of a 
suspension. of specie payments. 

Well, sir, that bank expired in 1811; in the year 1814 
specie payments were suspended, and continued so up to 
1817. In 1816 the Congress of the United States again 
resorted to this expedient of establishing a national bank. 
And here, s'r, allow me to say, and to say it as a matter 
of history, about which it is impossible there can be any 
doubt, that this bank was established for the purpose prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, of raising the country out of the state 
into which it had been thrown for want of a regular cur- 
reney for the circulation and exchanges of the country. 
Yes, sir, I remember well, and if gentlemen will consult 
the journals of that day, they will find that the proposition 


to charter that bank was not reported by the Committee of 


Ways and Means of this House. They will hardly discern, 
in the history of its establishment, a reference to the fiscal 
wants of the Government, except so far as those fiscal wants 
were connected with the general business, and currency, 
and exchanges of the country—with the business of the cit- 
izen, But, sir, you will find that, passing by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, a special committee was raised on the 
currency—-on the currency, and nothing else; and that 
eommittee, of which a gentleman now a distinguished Sen- 
ator, was chairman, being appointed upon the currency, 
reported a national bank, and that was the bank whose 
charter was passed in March, 1816. 

Proceding: then, sir, historically, let me say that that 
bank fully answered its purpose from. the period of it estab- 
lishment up to the period of the expiration of its charter, 
or very near that time. You hada currency the most uni- 
form, the most equal of any nation upon earth, beyond all 
comparison. Sir, if any gentleman doubts of this, Ire- 
fer him to a speech made by the late William Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, in the year 1819, in March. A valuable 
speech it is, sir, in all respects, and worthy of all reliance. 
Mr. Lowndes was a man who, taking his talents, his ac- 
quirements, and his unquestionable integrity, has been ex- 
celled by none that I have met with in the course of my 
public walk through life. His early death was a loss to 
the country ; for, before that time, the Legislature of his 
State had honored him by nominating him for President of 
the United States. He was, too, an inquiring and care- 
ful man, and seldom ventured himself without adequate 
preparation, in regard to matters of fact, patiently collect- 
ing them, wherever they could be learned. Now, sir, if 
you will look at that speech of Mr. Lowndes in 1819, 
when the bank had been about two years in operation, you 
will iad him there stating, asthe result of a careful exam- 
ination, that the currency of the United States, by the 
agency and under the auspices of that bank, was more 
uniform than the currency of France. It is there stated 


tle anticipated. 
before its charter would expire, that it must then cease to 
exist; and from that period the people of these United 
States were led to believe, and to act upon the belief, that 
that bank would be withdrawn at the expiration of the 
period of its existence fixed by its charter. 


this annunciation 7 
you have had exchanges as near to par as possible through- 
out this whole extent of country. 
have had no such excesses of over-trading and over-spec- 
ulation ag even to destroy that uniformity, and to bring the 
banks to the condition they now are. I do not mean to say, 
sir, that there was no over-trading then. 
power of this Government, or of any other upon earth, to 
prevent over-trading. A specie currency will not do it; 
a paper currency will not do it; no currency will do it. 


that the exchange between the most distant points in the 
United States was not more than three quarters of one per 
cent., whereas the exchange between Paris and Marseilles 
was from two to three per cent. ; 


Now this bank had its day ; but its departure was a lit- 
It was given to understand, some six years 


Sir, what do you find then occuring immediately after 
You have had a uniform currency ; 


What is more, you 


It is beyond the 


If any gentleman doubts of this, let him only look at the 
most remarkable incidents presented in the history of spec- 


ulation and trade, and he will find that the two most gi«* 


gantic and disastrous schemes of speculation known in the 
world’s history—the Mississippi scheme in France, and the 
South Sea scheme in England—were carried on, one in @ 
country where there was a bank, and the other where 
there was none. But, sir, no Government, by any con- 
trivance consistent with the freedom of individual pursuit, 
can prevent over trading. Yet this I mean to say, that, 
during the existence of a national bank in this country, 
whether the people were over-trading or whether they were 
not, over-trading never produced the effects it has done 
wheh no national bank was in existence. . You have had 
but a very short interval between the expiration of the bank 
in 1811 and the establishment of a bank in 1816. You 
have had a still shorter interval between the expiration of 
the last bank and the present period; and yet, in both, it 
is not over-trading you complain of, muchas you lament 
that; it is a total prostration of the currency, the destruc- 
tion of the standard of value, and alterations and fluctua- 
tions in the value of your money, in such a way and to 
such an extent that no two parts of the country are in the 
same condition ; no two departments of the Government 
are in the same condition; nay, that no one department, 
as I will presently show you;. even the Post Office Depart- 
ment; can act consistently withcitself; but that.one man. is 
paid-in paper, from necessity, while another may get specie. 

Now, I have heard it said that there was period of very 
great embarrassment in this country, in the year 1819, the 
time I before adverted to, and so there was. But every 
one who turns back his thoughts to that time will recollect, 
(no doubt the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means remembers it full well,) that at that period prices 
were low, and there was an over-abundance of money, 
which facts, seemingly contradictory, nevertheless co-exist« 
ed. They were owing to the excess of importation in the 
year immediately following the peace. It was the languor 
of trade which folowed over excitement. But so it was, 
That period of 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, was not a 
period when money was‘scarce, when specie was wanting, 
or when your currency was debased or affected. It was, 
sir, a period whem money was abundant, and prices low, 
presenting an anomaly the converse of the period we have 
lately passed through, when money has heen scarce and 
prices high. Such was the state of things in 1819, 
caused by the previous years; and we are now, In 1837, 
gathering the miserable harvest of the-season prepared for 
us from 1830 to 1836. ° i 

Now, sir, I mention these facts for the purpose of lay- 
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ing the ground for the unavoidable deduction. And with 
regard to this period of 1830 to 1836, if confidence can 
be placed in making deductions from facts before you, the 
evidence is as conclusive as it possibly can be. I assume, 
still, without going farther back, that it is over-banking, 
over-issues, over-trading, from some cause or other, no 
matter what, that have produced’ the present embarrass- 
ments and disorder. I will assume that, without going 
any farther back to the final or primary causes. Now, 
only observe how over-banking, over-speculation, and the 
worst consequences of over-speculation and over-trading 
have been precisely co-existent with these periods when 
you have had no national bank. Sir, the charter of the 
first Bank of the United States expired on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1811. You had then, in the United States, eighty 
nine banks. On the first of January, 1815, you had two 
hundred and eight banks. That ises much of the period 
as can be ascertained between the cessation of the charter 
of the first bank and the establishment of the second one. 
Upwards of a year is to be added, of which we have no 
account. And, sir, only note the extraordinary increase ; 
no less than one hundred and nineteen banks added in the 
short space of four years. ‘That is a period when you had 
no national bank. Well, in the year 1820, by which time 
the national bank established had got into operation and 
got through the embarrassments of its early existence, these 
banks had increased to three hundred and eight. Now, sir, 
take the next period of ten years, when the national bank 
was in full, active, and beneficial operation, and you will 
see how it worked to regulate and restrain. ‘The whole 
increase of banks, from 1820 to 1830, if I understand the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, is what? 
Why it is remarkable, and it is a fact every one must dwell 
upon; by that statement it appears that the whole number 
of banks, in 1830, was three hundred and twenty, being 
an increase of only twelve in ten years. 

Now, sir, wo come to the period when the Bank of the 
United States began to verge towards its dissolution—when 
it began to be believed, beyond a doubt, from clear indica- 
tions, that it would not be continued. What do you find 
then? Exactly what you might have expected. From 
the lat of January to the 1st of December, 1836, there 
were 110 new banks established ; and whereas, in the year 
1830, you had but 320 banks, you have now in the United 
States, in only six years, the period I have before adverted 
to, 677 banks, besides 146 branches. How much does 
that give you for the last six years? Three hundred and 
fifty five; being more than had heen establishment in all 
the antecedent periods from the origin of the Government! 

Now, again, sir, look at the increase of banking capital 
during the same period: 


In 1830 you had - - ~- $145,000,000 
In 1834 there were added - - 55,000,000 
In 1835 there were added - - 31,000 00n 
In the begining of 1836 there were added 20, 060,000 


In the remaining part of 1836 there were 


added = ž - - 72,000,000 


$323,000, 000 

Making a total of three hundred and twenty-three mil- 
lion of dollars, and something more, up to this time. So 
much for the number of banks and banking capital. 

Now for your circulation ; and it will be found to con- 
eur with the other evidence, and comes to precisely the 
game result, From the year 1830 to 1836-’7, the circula- 
tion of bank paper increased in the United States from 
$61,000,000 to upwards of $185,000,000. The dis- 
counts and deposites were increased, probably, in the same 
proportion ; that is to say, the sum total of banking opera- 
tions was thus increased with a rapidity never before wit- 
nessed, and, I trust, not soon to be witnessed again. In 
six years it was more than trebled. 


Sir, I am not adverse to the State banks ; there is too 
vast an interest involved in them to be wasted and destroy- 
ed. A- capital of between three and four hundred millions 
of property ought not to be sported with or endangered ; 
for an injury to it must do extensive mischief to individuals 
and individual interests. But the statement of which I 
have given the particulars deserves, in my judgment, the 
serious attention of every American statesman; in it are 
involved all the evils that are complained of. What is it 
that has produced over-trading and speculation, and over- 
purchases of land? What is it that has stimulated the in- 
terests of this country to a morbid state of activity, threat- 
ening the existence of every thing, disturbing the relations 
between the different portions of the Union, embarrassing 
the intercourse between man and man, and compelling us 
to be here at midnight to pass bilis to rescue the Treasury 
from impending bankruptcy? I need not go further back, 
and the result of the whole is that in forty years no such 
thing ever occurred ; that in six years it did occur, and that 
in less than six years it occurred again; and that this state 
of things happened at two periods preciscly identical, and 
alike distinguished from two other periods, identical also 
with each other when it did not happen. 

The difference, so far as we are able to discern, is to be 
found in one great leading circumstance ; that at the two 
favorable periods you had a great fiscal institution, acting 
as the fiscal agent of the Government, and at the other pe- 
riod, you had none. I will not undertake to show that, 
even with such an institution, it is impossible that such a 
derangement could happen. 1 do not believe that it would. 
I arn content at the present time to say, that if you want 
an experiment, the experiment has been made. You know 
the results of that experiment perfectly well, and in a man- 
ner to be relied upon; you know you can have a uniform 
currency ; you know you can avoid the suspension of specie 
payments; you know that you can furnish a medium be- 
tween the inhabitants of the most distant parts of this great 
confederacy for carrying en your intercourse. You know 
it, because you have done it twice for long periods ; and 
the experiment has been twice so successful that no one 
can doubt its efficacy. But, if any man could doubt its 
efficacy upon the mere affirmative evidence, you have had 
its opposite also; the negative evidence, also, is concurrent 
and complete. 

You have tried the experiment of doing without it, and it 
has twice resulted in the same way, and brought us to the 
same condition. This co-existence is, humanly speaking, 
and according to the soundest philosophy, a good reason for 
inferring that one is the cause and the other effect. And 
then you have the deduction from the whole, that a nation- 
al bank has prevented and will prevent such occurrences, 
and without such an institution you are inevitably exposed 
to them. . 

Now, sir, you are in this crisis not deeper than you 
were before; the remedy is not more difficult than before ; 
nay, I firmly believe, and thousands in the United States 
believe, that precisely the same treatment will give relief. 
What is this’ crisis? I have taken from a newspaper of 
yesterday, I do not recollect from what paper, the follow- 
ing article: 

e'Pynwessee Money Manrxket.—The Nashville Ban- 
net, of the 16th instant, quotes the following rates of ex- 
change at which the brokers purchase bank notes and 


specie: 

United States - ~ - 124 premium. 
Silver - - - ~ 15 do. 
Gold - - - - 15 do. 
Kentucky - - - - 9a10 dv. 
Virginia - - - - 9a10 do. 
Indiana - - - - 9a 10 do. 
Illinois  - - - - 5a 6 do. 
Ohio - - - - 7a 9 do. 
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other banks - 15a 20 do. its whole extent. Is the Government of the United States 
New Orleans - - - ar. to take no heed of this? Are they to faffer a-centrifugal 


Sir, what a scene does this exhibit? . What medium of 
commercial communication is there at that point between 
the State of Tennessee and the adjacent parts of the United 
States? Well; sir, come to your officers, the officers of 
your Government. One man is paid in specie ; another 
man is paid in what the department has to give him. I 
am not now charging any of the officers of any of the de- 
partments with favoritism; but I speak of what has hap- 
pened, and, if you please, of that which inevitably must 
happen. A third man is paid in United States Bank pa- 
pera fourth in Kentucky paper—a fifth in Ohio pa- 
per—a sixth.in Alabama or Mississippi paper; sometimes 
by means of drafts; and probably, occasionally, one is paid 
in drafts on New Orleans, No two men are paid in the 
same currency, and no two men receive the same amount, 
even if the ammount of the claims is precisely the same. 
Then you have a difference between different departments. 
I mentioned to you the other day, the case of a claim of a 
mercantile house on the Department for about eight hun- 
dred dollars. The Treasurer of the United States sent to 
that house a draft for eight hundred dollars, drawn on a 
bank in Pennsylvania which had suspended specie pay- 
ments. The house sent the draft back to the Treasurer, 
stating that they had paid one hundred and twenty dollars 
in specie for postage in a given time, and that they wanted 
specie to pay their postages that were accruing. He sent 
the draft back again. Now I do not impugn this officer. 
I believe he intended the best ; but he could not give them 
specie otherwise than as he finally offered it, by a draft on 
a receiver in Ohio. How the matter ended, I do not know. 
But what is the consequence? In 1815 and ’16, when a 
similar state of things existed, the New England banks 
continued to pay specie ; the Post Office Department had the 
same command of specie, and the idea got abroad in Con- 
gress that certain gentlemen had been paid in the Post 
Office Department by drafts on those banks where specie 
was paid. A committee of investigation was raised, and 
the officer, I believe, was acquitted. But what a state of 
things is this, when your officers are exposed to suspicion ; 
and when, with intentions ever 2o fair, they have not the 
ability to do what they desire! And then reflect that the 
public creditor does not possess that which is essential to 
all good Government—one weight and one measure for the 
whole peuple; Ais weight and Ais measure must depend on 
the accidents that happen to’ the Government at the moment 
he comes to receive his due. As to what is demanded of the 
debtor of the Government, we know well that specie is de- 
manded, and that at the post offices throughout the United 
States persons are compelled to pay specie for their post- 
ages; they must find specie to pay their dues to the Gov- 
ernment, of every kind. Now reflect on the general: ef- 
fete of this! Think of the injustice which is done when 
the Government of the United States demands its pay in 
specie, and when no creditor of the United States can com- 
pel payment in a similar medium. What is to be the con- 
sequence of such a state of things? To what doesit tend? 
‘What is to be its influence upon the affairs of this nation ? 

Independently of these particular considerations to which 
I have been inviting your attention, sir, take a broader view. 
Is not the Government of this Union. established for the 
common welfare, 
vidvally cannot do, to keep this Union together, to regu- 
late its foreign commerce and the commerce. between the 
States, to give to the institutions of these United States:a 
nationality, and-to give to that nationality. a- pervading 


*Taken by banks in payment of debts, and current in ordinary 


transactions.: 70 - 


Vor. XIY.—59 


to do those things which the States indi- ‘the people to use them, 


force to become preponderant, and endanger the Union 
itself? Are they to incur the manifest risk, nay, the..ab- 
solute certainty, of suffering the beautiful spheres which 
constitute this system to rush into confusion amd col- 
lision for want, in its proper place, of the most beau- 
tiful of all the needful, kindred, national -sphere,, which 
combines and regulates them all, and presents them as one 
harmonious whole? Are they to take no.care that the 
centrifugal force shall, by appropriate and adequate. means, 
be so restrained as not to endanger the system itself, to sep- 
arate those intended to be kept together, to produce adverse 
interests, to let the needful balance be destroyed, and leave 
us in our daily concerns as if we had no common country, 
and no national character ? 


Sir, what is this Government of the United States for 1 
It is to make us a nation. It isto give usa national char- 
acter, It is to give us national capacities and .advanta- 
ges—not by consolidation, not hy interfering with or de- 
stroying the rights, and powers; and privilegesof the States, 
but to facilitate their intercourse,. without effacing the linea 
between them; to give to the: citizens the rights, the im- 
munities, and the privilege of free citizens throughout. the 
United States; and, so far as it can by these. actsy.to proz 
mote whatever is good, and to guard against whateveris 
evil. ; , ae 
Now, sir, if it be demonstrated that a fiscal agent of the 
Government is indispensable to this, can we be called upon 
to say there shall be no such fiscal agent? Sir, great in- 
terests have, I fear, been sacrificed to words—to words of 
factitious import and factitious power. We have been 
told there must be no longer any connexion between the 
Government and a bank, and.now they have got. a step be- 
yond this. They now say there must be no. association 
whatever between the Government.and banks. Sir, I deny 
that this Government ever had a partnership with a bank or 
banks, or any thing that ought to be called by that name.: 
Tt had an instrument, and the excellence of that instrument. 
consisted in this, that it served also for the use of the peo- 
ple for the same purposes for which it was.used by the Gov- 
ernment ; and thusit established, not a partnership between 
the Government and the bank, but, what ought always to 
exist, a community between the Government and the peo- 
ple, by. bringing them together, in the common use 
of this instrument, to, act upon-the. same ground... Is nat 
this the English of it, turn -it’as you may 1. The people 
of this country choose to have. banks. They choose: to 
have credit. They choose to have that which they con- 
sider, and I believe to be, with regard to the business con- 
cerns of the nation, what that mysterious thing called life 
is to the organization of the human frame. Sir, can the 
Government adopt this same faculty, and thus indulge the 
people in it? I repeat, can the Government indulge them 
init? Take it, if you please, your experiment upon the 
State bank system has failed, as it most certainly. has, and 
was foreseen it would, does it follow that: you -cannot in- 
dulge the people in their attachment to the-credit system ?- 
Are you driven to the Chinese improvement, of silver for 
the Government, and base metal for, the people? - Be it 
that you cannot use the State banks directly. J firmly be- 
lieve you cannot. But cannot. you sọ arrange as to allow , 
¢ if found convenient to themselves? 
simply by adopting an instrament, suchas- 


r. 
Fer yoi an and making.the. 


you have heretofore had, of common use, 


State banks of common use too. -> : 
The late Bank; of the. United States restored specie pay-:: 
-ments throughout the: Union; it recovered the -currency 
‘from a worse condition than itis now in. The State banks, 
“without injurious. pressure, ‘returned. to, specie payment. « 
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Order was restored. Harmony was established between 
the United’ States Bank and the State banks; union be- 
tween the Government and the people. Where is the diffi- 
culty of doing the same thing now? Is any thing wanting 
but the inclination? . Ought not the happiness of Gov- 
ernment to consist in promoting the happiness of the peo- 
plet And: are they not happy when their reasonable de- 
sires are indulged and the efforts of industry facilitated ? 
And, let me ask, is it the business of Government to seek 
to elevate itself before the world into a sphere different 
from the people, and say to them, we will not use the same 
instruments you do? We will not accommodate ourselves 
or our business to you, or to your business, or to your 
wishes; but, raising ourselves upon a heap of gold and sil- 
ver, will leave you to flounder with your State banks in the 
region below, taking care of ourselves and careless of you? 
‘What would the people of these United States, in that case, 
consider 7 

Sir, is it desirable that such an unnatural state of the 

circulation should take place? 
multiplicity of State banks to lead to these revulsions in 
trade; to occasion a suspension of specie payments, and 
that, therefore, you cannot accomplish the required end by 
means of all the State banks in the United States, or by 
means of selected banks in the different States, numerous 
as they are, does it follow that it cannot be attained at all? 
Does not experience teach you that itcan? Nay, sir, more 
than this. That by means of that common instrument, 
fit for your use, and fit for the use of the people too, which 
will not be injured by their use of it. By means of that 
instrument, you can regulate and control the State banks, 
and render them as efficient as they ought to be, and more 
safe than they are throughout the different. States. 
= Tam desirous, Mr. Speaker, to get to a conclusion in 
this matter, so far as I am concerned with it, and I shall do 
all that is in my power to accomplish that object within a 
very short time. With this view, I shall proceed at once 
to state, that there is one evil arising from the present dis- 
ordered currency of the country, which, so far as my recol- 
lection serves, is peculiar to the present crisis, and which, 
in my opinion, constitutes, by reason of its peculiarity, the 
greatest evil of the whole, and which, if I am not much 
mistaken, is as formidable as all the other evils put togeth- 
ey, What this evil is, I shall proceed to state, 

When a suspension of specie payments formerly octur- 
red, and during the years it existed before the establishment 
ofa national bank, we were all, according to my recollec- 
tion, placed on one footing. Ido not mean to say that 
there was an equality in different parts of the Union, but 
there was an equality among the people at the samo point 
in the United States. The peculiarity of the present crisis 
consists in this, that it makes a distinction between the 
officers of the Government of the United States and other 
persons, in favor of the officers of the Government: On 
this subject it ia requisite I should enter a little into details, 
but I will enter no farther into them than is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the distinct illustration of my meaning. And, 
with this view, I will state, in the first place, that every 
salary officer of the Government of the United States actual- 
ly receives more than any officer of a State Government, 
whose salary is nominally equal. The salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for example, is $25,000 per an- 
num. ‘The salary of the Governor of Pennsylvania, is $4,000 
perannum. The proportion between these salaries, accord- 
ing to law, is twenty-five to four, When this Congress as- 
sembled, the difference between specie and the bank paper 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, was ten per cent. : 
and, for the sake of argument, I will now suppose it to be 
ten per cent. ; since whatever the proportion may be, re- 
quires only the alteration in the calculation to show what 
the actual effect is. The proportion, by law, between the 
salary of the President of the United States and the Gov- 


Now, sir, supposing the’ 


ernor of Pennsylvania, is, then, twenty-five to four. The 
Governor, therefore, ought to receive four twenty-fifths of 
what is paid to the President of the United States, and the 
President ought to receive as much as the difference be- 
tween twenty-fiveand four, more than the Governor. Now 
what is the fact? That the President of the United States 
receives $27,500 per annum, and the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania $4,000 per annum. ‘The proportion, therefore, 
instead of being twenty-five to four, is twenty-seven and a 
half to four, supposing the difference between specie and 
the bank paper of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 
be ten per cent. à 

To look at another illustration. A gentleman who was 
some time ago Governor of Pennsylvania for two terms, 
is now First Comptroller of the Treasury under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. His salary, as Governor of 
Pennsylvania, was $4,000 per annum, and the salary of 
the gentleman who succeeded hiin in that office is the same 
ashis was. The salary of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
of the United States is $8,500, if Iam not misinformed, 
the Governor of Pennsylvania thus receiving, according to 
the statute book, $4,000 a year, and the Comptroller 
$3,500 a year. But what is the fact. The fact is that 
the Governor only receives $4,000 a year, whilst the Comp- 
troller receives $3,850; so that the difference between 
these two officers, instead of being as it appears to be by 
law, $500, is in fact reduced to $150. This is not all. 
Every salary officer of the Government of the United States, 
actually receives, in the present condition of things, more 
than any other individual having the same actual amount 
of salary, whatever his employment may be. We have 
all seen in the newspapers, a short time since, an account 
of the clerks in one of the Departments being paid by a 
Treasury draft of between. $13,000 and $14,000, which 
was sent on to New York and sold, according to that 
statement, at a premium of eight per cent. If you take a 
clerk in the city of New York with the same nominal 
salary as that of one in the employment of the Government, 
how will the fact be as to compensation, Why, the con- 
sequence of the present condition of things will be, that a 
clerk in the Post Office Department receiving specie, or a 
draft equal or nearly equal to specie, is paid eight per cent, 
more than the clerk in the city of New York who gets the 
same nominal salary. Take the clerks in the cusiom- 
houses, or in the post offices through the United States, 
and compare them with clerks in private employment, 
whose salaries are nominally equal, and what is the fact? 
Do they receive the actual compensation which they appear 
to receive?’ The Post Office Department deals in specie ; 
and the benefit of specie, therefore, is given to the officers 
so far as they have specie to pay, and the difference be- 
tween specie and paper being ten per cent., the salary of 
the officers is advanced ten per cent., by the operation of 
the present state of things, that is, by the mere change 
which has.taken place in the suspension of specie payments, 
How is it in relation to our own wages, as compared with 
the wages of any working-man in the United States? 
We are allowed by law eight dollars per day. A short 
time before the session commences, it is very strangely 
announced to the public, for reasons which I cannot 
comprehend, since. the Secretary says that the letter 
in which the announcement is made was not intended 
for publication, and how it came to be published, I have 
not yet heard stated; but it is announced to the public, 
in the midst of all their suffering and distress, that, out 
of the wrecks in the Treasury remaining from this great 
convulsion, or revulsion if you please, the Secretary had 
continued to scrape together sufficient gold to pay the mem- 
bers of Congress in that coin. Iam not going to say, sir, 
whether it is right or wrong to do this. Iam now dealing 
with a matter of fuct, and merely with a matter of fact, and 
with the unavoidable inference from it. Iam not dealing 
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in the language of censure, except so far as to say, that 
when there was such great and universal distress, it was un- 
fortunate, very unfortunate, that it should have been publicly 
announced that a distinction was made in favor of any of 
the servants of the Government, even of members of Con- 
gress. Without meddling with the fact whether it was 
proper to pay them in specie or not, I will state that I re- 
member the time when members of Congress were paid in 
the paper of the District of Columbia, then depreciated 
-twenty per cent. below specie, and they were satisfied ; 
and when, for the remainder of that session, according to 
my recollection, they were paid in Treasury notes, also 
below pat as compared with specie. I say, therefore, the 
publication of the Sccretary’s letter was unfortunate, be- 
cause it leads immediately to the inquiry now set on foot. 

Suppose a workman in your navy yard who is said to be 
paid in the common currency of the place, receives $2 00 
per day, which is nominally one-fourth of the pay of a 
member of Congress. Does he actually receive that pro- 
portion? His compensation for six days, if he received 
the whole amount, would be $13 20. What does he ac- 
tually get? Twelve dollars. What do we get? We get 
$8 80 per day. You may calculate this for six days, and 
see what the difference would be. Of this I wiil speak 
hereafter. Now this is a letter which presents itself every 
where throughout the country, and at all times, and allow 
me to say, that it is the most disagreable feature in the 
whole ugly face which our financial affairs now bear. It 
presents itself to all classes, in every condition throughout 
the country; and, as if there had been a fear that that con- 
dition would not have been sufficiently seen and felt, we have 
this formal annunciation published to make it the more strik- 
ing. I regret very much that such a publication was made. 
And, sir, it presents itself in a manner even more odious 
than any I have yet adverted to—in a manner intolerably 
odious, which cannot be borne, which will not be borne. 
Sir, let me ask, isnot the public creditor distinguished un- 
favorably from the officer of the Government? Is the 
public creditor paid in the same coin your officers of the 
Government are paid in? No, heis not. The chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means misapprehended me 
if he supposed that, in the instance I stated to him, I meant 
to prove that the Treasury was. wholly destitute of means, 
available or unavailable. I did not mean thate I meant to 
say that it was destitute of the means. of doing equal justice 
to all who have claims upon the Treasury ; and the state 
of the case is sufficient to establish that fact satisfactorily. 
Sir, here was a claim upon the Government of $811, per- 
haps it may be twice as much as my per diem allowance and 
travel will come to for this short session. An order was 
sent to that creditor to receive it from a non-specie-paying 
bank ; that is to say, in bank paper depreciated below specie, 
or above which specie had been appreciated, it matters not 
which. Could he get payment of that order in specie ? 
He could not, He then sends back the draft to the Treasury, 
and tells the T'reasurer he wants specie. He said he hada 
heavy account for postages from month to month, and he 
thought the least that ought to be done was to pay that small 
sum, for advances to the State Department, in that kind of 
money in which he paid his postages. The answer was, 
they could not pay him in specie otherwise than by giving 
him drafts upon a public receiver in Ohio. That, sir, was 
the case of a public creditor, and it so must happen con- 
linually. ; 

Now, without impeaching the conduct or the intention 
of any officer of the Government whatever, Is it not ob- 
vious that it becomes, sooner or later, the interest of the 
officers of the Government to continue this state of things? 
Because it ig an advantage to them, as they will be paid in 
better coin, and in a better currency. They are nearer to 
the Treasury- They have more knowledge, and have the 
means of obtaining, perhaps are entitled to, the priority 


in the payment, and whatever advantages are to be secur- 
ed will be secured to them. 

Sir, what do you create in them by this state of things t 
You are creating an interest in your officers of the Govern- 
ment adverse to the interests of the people, and adverse to 
the common claims of justice; an interest which makes it 
for their advantage that this difference between what they 
receive, and what is paid to others, should not only be de- 
stroyed, but even should be increased. Sir, it is the inter- 
est of the. Government, therefore, not to correct but to con- 


| tinue these disorders. They gain an augmentation of their 


salaries without any appropriation by, or without the assent 
of, Congress; that is, the- whole amount of difference be- 
tween paper and specie, paid to any other person perform- 
ing the same service, or at the same nominal salary. This, 
I say, is intolerable. It cannot be borne. It will not be 
borne. Sir, what is remarkable is, that this being an evil 
manifestly of great consequence, and attended with very 
great danger, you have not a single proposition for the re- 
lief of it. The only proposition you have is to let it con- 
tinue. I maintain that what is called the sub-Treasury sys- 
tem, though I know it would be irregular to anticipate the 
discussion of that question now, is no system at all. It is 
a call upon Congress to legalize that state of things which 
has grown out of the suspension of specie payments, and 
to secure and to perpetuate for ever the payment of the 
officers of the Government in specie, leaving it to the peo- 
ple to manage as they can with a debased and depreciated 
currency. Indeed, we have been told that this scheme ex- 
ists already in the present state of things. 

This, sir, is extraordinary ; very extraordinary. How is 
it to restore one weight and one measure throughout the 
country ?—a thing that you want, that is indispensable—a 
thing in which, from the beginning of time down to the 
present day, has been deemed indispensable to every people, 
that there should be uniformity. But I know it is called 
by another name, perhaps a proper name. Tt is called a 
divorce from the banks. A divorce from the banks! That 
is to say, the Government has contracted an alliance, which 
every one who thought upon the subject told them would 
be attended with danger, with injury, and finally with the 
necessity of some sort of separation, What was predicted 
has come to pass, and then they call for a system of 
divorce, when, in fact, the separation has already taken 
place, That, however, is not the point upon which T am 
going to discuss the matter. I do not take upon myself 
here to inque how far this is necessary, and still leas 
to inquire how far this divorce should take place. It is 
becoming the fashion to make the banks as odious asi pos- 
sible.. What interest may be-injured by so doing, is for- 
eign to the present purpose to inquire. But, sir, I say 
it is not a divorce of the Government from banks. Itis 
a divorce of the Government from the people, and that is 
a divorce which has already taken place—a divorce from 
bed and board. Sir, the Government and the people no 
longer sit down to the same table—they no longer feed 
upon the same food. ‘The difference between them is ten 
percent. And while the one has his table covered with 
utensils of gold and silver, and every thing that can grat- 
ify his appetite, please his taste, and constitute that thing 
about which we hear so much in the President’s mes- 
sage called luxury, the people may get along with a 
wooden spoon, if they can 3 and if they cannot, why it is 
none of the business of him who has kept the gold and 
silver. Now, I say, sir, it is a divorce of the Government 
from the people, and not from the banks. And what is it, 
in order to relieve the people from their present difficulties 
and embarrassments, we are called upon to do? Why, in 
the first place, by the bill already passed. postponing the 
instalment to the States, to relieve one party from the 
obligations they have contracted at the expense of the 
other; and the next is, to furnish them with Treasury 
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notes, in order that, by these Treasury notes, the Govern- 
ment may buy gold and silver. - I can have no doubt of 
the genuineness of a certain letter that has been going the 
rounds of the newspapers, in anticipation of the passage 
of the bill now before this House, and which has already 
passed the Senate. And what is the purport of that letter? 
It is to inquire. at what price, in gold and silver, the banks, 
(yes, sir, the divorced banks; I suppose, too, banks with 
whom, hereafter, there is to be no sort of intercourse or 
connexion, )—the banks and individuals will pay to the Go- 
vernment for these Treasury notes, in order that the Trea- 
sury may be supplied with gold and silver. And what is 
it that the present resolution calls upon us todo? Why, 
after having legalized a divorce which has already taken 
place, so far as a separation from bed and board at all 
events, the banks keeping what is called unavailable means, 
bat which will be made available in time, and the Govern- 
ment having the rest—I say, after this has taken place, 
and the evi] resulting from the suspension of specie pay- 
monts operating differently from the former suspension, to 
which I before adverted, what is it we are called upon by 
this resolution to do? Why, to give security to the Go- 
vernment that this state of things shall continue; that it 
shall bo perpetuated; that it shall be fastened upon the 
people; for whereas many intelligent and patriotic people 
in the United States do believe that a bank employed as 
the fiscal agent of the Government, and strengthened by 
the support of the Government, would at once restore the 
payment of specie, and put all classes of citizens upon an 
equal footing, we are called upon, by this resolution, to 
declare this shall never be. We must, as it were, all come 
up, and put our hand upon the book, to declare it hereafter 
settled and fixed that there is to be no bank. We are, as 

` it were, to take an oath, to give a pledge, that there shall 
be no bank. 

Let it, then, be demonstrated ever so clearly that a na- 
tional bank would have its effect, would furnish a remedy, 
that it would remove this crying evil, which ought not to 
exist, and cannot be permitted to exist, yet that is not to 
be thought of as an expedient, and then what follows? 
Precisely: what I told you—that -the evil is to be perpetu- 
ated, and security given to. the Government, by this resolu- 
tion, that it shall be perpetuated. I ask the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means whether that is not one 
of the. measures of relief for which this extra session of 
Congress was called? How is it to be, that this resolution 
is to operate to the relief of the people from the distresses 
and difficulties they are now laboring under? But the 
sub-Treasury scheme | suppose will have its turn, and, 
therefore, I will say no more now than that it appears to 
me among those evils calculated to make the present state 
of things everlasting. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I have gone into this irregular 
and desultory sort of discussion, necessarily so for many 
causes, I have assumed nothing but what is stated by the 
President and the Sceretary of tha ‘Treasury themselves. J 
do not mean, however, to be supposed to coneur in the 
opinion they have expressed. I believe the disorders of 
our Government, for the last six or seven years, to arise 
from different causes, and, in due time, I will endeavor to 
show the grounds on which that opinion is founded. I be- 
leve them to have originated in the acts of the Executive; 
but this is not the time to say why I think so. 

T state it now as the opinion I entertain, simply that as- 
suming the bases stated both by the President of the Uni- 
ted States and the Secretary of the Treasury, I am convinced 
that the only remedy is in returning to where we were; 
to that which has been tried and found good; and I say it 
without reference, at present, to ulterior causes which ex- 
isted in the action of the Government. Now, is this reso- 
lution relief? Some few half dozen memorials from re- 
Spectable citizens of the United States have made their way 


to this House. The common understanding of all was, that 
this was a systematic measure not to be dealt with at the 
present time. What are we going todo? Rebuke those 
that sent them, for their culpable intentions? Are we go- 
ing to proclaim to the people that they shall no longer 
think? that they shall no longer speak ? no longer address . 
their servants on this subject? Are you going to proclaim 
this to them? If they come to us and tell us that they are 
men who desire to be allowed the use of their understand- 
ings and consciences, in relation to great public measures, 
must we tell them first to get rid of the majority now in 
Congress and next of the present President of the United 
States, and that until that is done the ears of both are for- 
ever shut against them, if they believe a bank is necessary? 
Is the issue intended to be presented, that we will not let 
the people think? Why not wait until the regular session ? 
Why not, in the midst of their agony, when their minds 
are quickened by the intensity of their sufferings, tell them 
to present themselves here, that they may have the conso- 
lation to think that, at the bottom of all this michief, there 
still is hope? But no, this resolution proclaims that there 
is no hope; thatit is mischief to the bottom. Sir, is it ex- 
pedient or proper that this should be done at such a time ? 
Who has come forward with a single proposition for relief? 
Who has proposed to reduce the number of your custom- 
house oflicers, who are equal in number at this time to the 
number employed in the most flourishing state of commerce? 
Who has told you that, as trade has been reduced in New 
York three-fourths, you can dispense with three-fourths of 
your officers and save their salaries? Who has told you 
so in relation to any other part of the Government, or who 
has proposed a reduction of expenditures? What is the 
whole amount of the propositions that have been brought 
forward! ‘To relieve the Government. Give us gold and 
silver, says the Government, and then go home, and think 
no more about a bank: we forbidit. The President of the 
United States has told you beforehand in his message, that, 
in reference to a national bank, ordinarily so called, his 
mind is made up; and the Congress of the United States, 
in both branches tell you, before the measure is proposed, 
that they have made up their minds; that it is vain to think 
of it; that it is vain to ask for it; nay, although you come 
to us, and, as with a pencil of light, sketch out a vision by 
which we can see with certainty that the same means 
which in 1816 and 1817 dispelled clouds as dark as they 
are now, and longer gathering, promises the same results, 
yet they cannot be heard; that you have nothing to do 
with the currency ; that it is their business, and not yours ; 
that they must go to their homes, and not indulge them- 
selves in luxurics. Sir, it appears to me very Inexpedient 
thus to act. 

When Mr. Senoraynr had concluded, 

Mr. WISE moved to amend the resolution by adding 
thereto ‘at this time.” ‘ And be it further resolved that 
it will be expedient to establish a national bank whenever 
there is a clear manifestation of publie sentiment in favor 
of such a measure.” 

Mr. BELL then laid on the table the following, to be 
submitted as an amendment, which, with the amendment, 
was ordered to be priuted : 

s And that the adoption of the plan recommended by 
the President for the collection and disbursement of the 
public revenue through the agency of sub-Treasuries, by 
means of which the public moneys would be under the 
unchecked control of officers holding their places at the 
will of the Executive, and often his mere creatures and 
dependants, or the establishment of a bank, or any fiscal 
system in the nature of a bank, founded upon the credit 
and revenues of the Government, would be inconsistent 
with the spirit of a free constitution, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the country.” 

Mr, POPE then Jaid on the table the following amend- 
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ment, to be proposed whenever in order; which, on his 


motion, was ordered to be printed : 

«Strike out all after the word ‘resolved,’ and insert 
‘That to aid the fiscal operations of the Government, the 
business and commerce of the country, to restore public 
and private confidence, and to insure to the nation a sound 
and uniform currency, it is necessary and proper to estab- 

fish a bank of the United States, with such capital as may 
be deemed sufficient, with such limitations and restrictions 
in the charter as will insure an equitable distribution of 
the stock among the States and citizens of the United 
States alone, prevent excessive issues of notes, exorbitant 
profits, all interference with the politics of the country, and 
reserving to Congress the power of preventing and cor- 
recting abuses of the charter.” 

The House, at this stage, on motion of Mr. CAM- 
BRELENG, passed to the orders of the day. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


The SPEAKER then took up a joint resolution from 
the Senate, fixing on Monday, the 9th of October next, as 
the day for the adjournment of Congress at the present 
session. 

Mr. BELL opposed the resolution with warmth. It 
was, he said, a most unprecedented procedure on the part 
of the other branch to send such a resolution to the House 
at such a period and under such circumstances. Never, 
since the foundation of the Government, had such a thing 
been attempted before. When the House had not yet 
passed on one of all the measures recommended to it by 
the Administration, it was told that it must fix a day for 
adjournment. This was no doubt meant to bring the 
House to quicker despatch of business. ‘They were, he 
supposed, to sit at night—they must act without debate— 
act by voting, and by voting only. They were too slow. 
Their masters, it seemed, were thus speaking to them in- 
directly. ’here was nothing, to be sure, in the mere form 
of this resolution that was unparliamentary ; but its form 
was all about it that was so: the rest was all insult. The 
Senate could not but know that this House had as yet 
done nothing; and to send such a resolution to it was to 
insult it. He trusted all would be compelled to yield every 
consideration of ease or profit, and attend to the important 
measures submitted to their consideration. 

Mr. B. concluded by moving to lay the resolution on 
the table; but, for the moment, withdrew the motion at the 
request of 

Mr. MERCER, who said he wished first to-obtain some 
information that was necessary to enable him to vote on 
the question presented by the resolution from the Senate. 
He thereupon asked leave to offer the following : 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be directed to 
lay before the House a statement of the daily cost of the 
sessions of the two Houses of Congress, exclusive of their 
respective contingent expenses, and of the aggregate cost 
of the mileage of the members thereof. 

It being objected to, he moved a suspension of the rules, 
and demanded the yeas and nays, but the House refused 
to order them, and the rule was not suspended. 

Mr. BELL thereupon renewed his motion to lay the 
joint resolution from the Senate on the table, and demand- 
ed the yeas and nays, which were ordered by the House, 
and, being taken, resulted as follows : Yeas 94, nays 121. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG now moved the previous ques- 
tion; but the House refused to second the call, only 90 
rising in the affirmative. . 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, who said his only desire was to 
expedite the business which was the order of the day, 
thereupon moved to postpone the consideration of the re- 
solution till Monday next, at 11 o'clock, and that it be then 
the special order; which was agreed to. 


Mr. ADAMS asked leave to move an amendment to the 
Senate’s resolution, by inserting the lst Monday of April 
next, instead of Monday, the 9th of October. But the 
offering of the amendment was objected to, the resolution 
having been adopted. ‘ 

Mr. MERCER asked that the resolution he had offered, 
and which had been rejected, might be laid on the table 
and printed ; but the motion was refused. 

On motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, the House then 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, Mr. HAYNES in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill to 


POSTPONE THE FOURTH INSTALMENT WITH 
THE STATES. 


{ ‘The question pending was on the amendment of Mr. 
| PICKENS to strike from the bill the indefinite clause 
< till further provisions by law,” and insert ‘‘the Ist day 
| of January, 1839,” with the amendment of Mr. ADAMS, 
as given in yesterdays proceedings. 

Mr. MERCER rose and addressed the committee in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Oar days, Mr. Chairman, are numbered. The refusal of 
the House, this moming, to lay on the table the resolution 
of the Senate to adjourn on the 9th of October, and the 
| bare majority by which the committee consented to rise, at 
| a very late hour last night, admonish me of the extreme 
| anxiety which exists to close this discussion. Tt is with 

no little embarrassment, therefore, that I venture to address 
the committee. 

Tam, in truth, Mr. Chairman, of late years, (said Mr. 
M.) unused to debate. My labors in this House have long 
been confined to the humble path of legislation prescribed 
to me by the allotment of its committees. Content to aid 
in the development of the resources, by means of the inter- 
nal improvement of our common country, I have studious- 
ly avoided mingling in the strife of party, that I might more 
successfully promote those peculiar interests confided, in 
some small degree, to my charge. 

For ten years I have not put pen to paper with a view to 
| report any speech of mine, and have risen in debate only 
when impelled by the hope, however groundless, of shed- 
ding some light on the question to be decided. As I can- 
not speak to empty chairs, and find a sufficient reward in 
the circulation at home of what I utter here, itis the more 
| necessary that I should have your attention, though I may 
fail to repay it. 

That I may not,. however, forfeit. all title to your indul- 
gence, I will proceed, without further apology, to examine 
the various ‘Treasury estimates which furnish the basis. of 
the bill on your table. 

! [ow little reliance is to 


be placed on these estimates is 
| made manifest, not only by the conflicting results with re- 
gard to the present state of our finances, which have been 
deduced from the Secretary’s first elaborate report by the 
various gentlemen who have preceded me, but by a palpable 
misstatement, in the very brief answer returned. in the 
last week, to a special inquiry of the House. 

Taking them collectively, Lam compelled to regard the 
reports of this officer, during the present session, whenever 
intelligible, as alike defective, erroneous, and inconsistent 
with each other. 

In that which immediately followed the President’s mes- 
sage, no information. is afforded to this House of the final 
settlement, which, by one of the last acts of the twenty- 
fourth Congress, he was empowered to make with the Bank 
of the United States. The entire resources.of. the Trea- 
sury to meet the expenses of the last half-of the current 
year, are wrapped up in an obscure paragraph of this re- 
port, which furnishes, as the result of his estimate, nine 
millions: and a half, without disclosing the sources from 
whence this sum is expected to be drawn. 
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We now discover, from the answer returned to a special 
inquiry of this House, that the Secretary disposed of the 
Government stock in the Bank of the United States for 
near eight ‘millions of dollars, and holds the bonds of that 
institution for this amount, payable, with interest from the 
3d of March, 1836, in four equal annual instalments of 
$1,986,589 04. The time of payment is the month of 
September of the present, and of each of the three succeed- 
ing years.. The rate of interest to be paid is not furnished 
by the Secretary, but on personal application at the ‘'reas- 
ury, [learnt that it is six per cent. 

The first instalment, therefore, will, on the 3d of next 
month, equal $2,175,260 24. 

Bat of the whole consideration receivable from the bank, 
the Secretary apprizes us that ‘$741,561 28 is on account 
of the navy pension fund,” and has, to use his own lan- 
guage, ‘* partly been paid, and the residue will be out of the 
first instalement, when received. It is a portion,” he adds, 
‘of a trust fund, and not applicable to general purposes.” 
So that the sum of the first instalment, applicable to pub- 
lic use, would seem to be but $1,363,250 64. 

In the last Treasury estimate, however, that of the 21st 
of this month, this sum is carried to the credit of the un- 
expired year, as ‘about a million and a half.” Why it 
is raised to that amount, if, as we are expressly told, the 
sum of $741,561, the whole interest of the navy pension 
fund, is to be paid out of the first instalment received from 
the bank, or whence the obligation arises to make so large 
a deduction on account of this fund, we are left to conjec- 
ture, A word or two as to the history of this fund. 
When it amounted to $656,000, the present chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means proposed, with a view 
to its enlargement, to permit by law, its investment in a 
part of the Government bank stock at par: the stock be- 
ing then fifteén per cent. above par. ‘The humane pur- 
pose of the fund, to provide for the destitute widows and 
orphans of deceased naval officers, out of whose pay the 
fund had Leen reserved, prompted the House to acquiesce 
in this proposal, 

Having, at the commencement of this session, looked to 
the United States bank stock held by the Government as an 
available and appropriate resource in the present condition 
of tho Treasury and of the currency of the country, T ap- 
plied to tho Treasury office and thore learnt that 6,416 
shares uf 68,752, the residue of 70,000, originally held 
by the United States, belonged to the navy, pension fund ; 
that a sale of the whole stock had been mado to the new 
Bank of the United States on the 4th of March last, at a 
premium of $15 68 per cent., and four bonds of equal 
amount received in payment. 

The sale, thus effected, was obviously for the mutual 
bonefit of the United States and the navy pension fund. 
The consideration was common and uniform ; and the claim- 
ants became entitled to a ratable proportion of the several 
bonds; the navy pension fund to a share of the first bond, 
equivalent to one-fourth part of its entire interests in the 
whole consideration. 

Instead of $741,561 29, this fund is, therefore, entitled 
to claim out of the first instalment due from the bank, 
$185,390 32, which, with nineteen months’ interest, will 
amount on the 3d of October to $203,002 40. Deducting 
this sum from $2,175,260 24, and the balance of the first 
instalment to be carried to the credit of the Treasury will 
be, on the 3d of October next, $1,972,257 84, instead of 
the million and a half, at which it was estimated by the 
chairman of the Commiltee of Ways and Means, or the 
sum of $1,363,250 64, to which the Secretary would seem 
to reduce it by his letter of a subsequent date. By such re- 
duction, his last estimate excludes the sum of $609,007 20 
from the resources of the fourth quarter of this year, 
while it continues to omit any allusion whatever to the aid 
which the Treasury might derive, in its present exigency, 


from an anticipation, by loan or otherwise, of the payment 
of the three remaining bonds of the bank; amounting in 
principal to very near six millions, and, with the accruing 
interest, to a much larger sum. 

That this omission has resulted from no desire to favor 
the credit of the Bank of the United States, by withholding 
its bonds from market, will be readily conceded by all who 
know the hostility of the Secretary to that institution. To 
what, then, can it be imputed, but to the design manifest 
upon the face of all the estimates of this officer, by dimin- 
ishing the resources of the Treasury, to create an apparent 
necessity for passing the bill.on our table ? 

Further and stronger evidence of such intention will be 
found by comparing a very short paragraph of his first re- 
port with the facts subsequently disclosed by a letter of the 


‘Treasurer, and a printed document transmitted to this House - 


from the Senate but a few days ago. 

After apprizing us that the public expenditures will ex- 
ceed the balance remaining in the Treasury on the first 
of January last, together with the revenue of the current 


‘year, by near six millions, ($5, 875,565,) ‘in order,” 


says the report, ‘to discharge that excess, and retain of 
the money reserved on the Ist of January, one million, 
which is the smallest sum deemed proper under the acts of 
Congress for the efficient operations of the mint, and at 
least three or four million more, to answer sudden and con- 
tingent calls, there will probably be a necessity to resort to 
the deposites now with the States, and to the deposites des- 
tined for them in October, or to some other resource, for a 
sum equal to ten millions.” Allow me to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, thal among the many deceptive estimates of the Sec- 
retary there is not one more extraordinary or culpable than 
this. 

The ‘‘acts of Congress” to which the Secretary alludes, 
are comprised in the 31st section of the act of the 18th of 
January last, (@.)* Comparing this paragraph with the 
provisions of the act, it is obvious that the Secretary as- 
sumes the largest sum which the law permits him to em- 
ploy in the operations of the mint, ‘*as the smallest deem- 
ed proper under those acts,” to use his own language. 
The maximum extent of his discretion he thus makes the 
minimum; disregarding alike the express reference of the 
law to the convenience of the Treasury ; the authority as ex- 
pressly given bim to withdraw the whole deposite or any 
part of it; and the alternative left at his discretion, of ex- 
changing from time to time, coin for bullion, as had been 
the succdssful practice of the mint fur a series of years. 

It becomes us next to inquire how the authority of the 
Secretary over this million has been exercised, and to infer 
from its past, its future use, should it be again intrusted to 
his discretion. 

From a letter of the Treasurer, which accompanied the 
Secretary’s letter to the House, of the 15th instant, it ap- 
pears that there had been deposited in the mint, on the Ist 
of May, one million of dollars; and that, on the 18th of 
the present month, there yet remained, of this sum, 
$776,535; the residue of the million having been recently 
withdrawn. : 

Turning to the statement furnished by the Senate, of 
the operations of the mint since the Ist of January last, 
we have, for the fruit of the first eight months of the year, 
a gold coinage of the value of $853, 825. ‘The least sum 
coined in any two months, subsequent to January last, falls 
short of $41,000 a month. The greatest produce of any 
one month, that of May, is $268,000, while the average 
monthly coinage of the whole period is less than 107,000 ; 
and does not, during the Jast three months, exceed $87, 000. 
So that, in virtue of a diserctionary power, carefully guard- 
ed by law, to employ, “if expedient,” a sum ‘* not to ex- 
ceed a million,” the Secretary has actually employed that 
amoant in a vain attempt to add $107,000 a month to the 


* See Notes at end of speech. 
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gold coin of the country. He has pushed his authority to 


. its utmost limit, while the fact was staring him in the face, 


as his report admits, that, (b) as fast as the gold received the 
impress of the die, it passed abroad, to be again converted 
into bullion, for the payment of a part of that foreign debt, 
to the pressure of which upon our currency, and, through 
it, upon the banks, the Secretary justly ascribes the de- 
rangement of the former and the insolvency of the latter. 

I need scarcely remind the committee that the coinage 
of gold does not augment its exportable value; nor need F 
rematk how inadequate is the seigniorage charged for that 
coinage at the tardy rate of $87,000 a month, to reimburse 
the ordinary expenses of the mint, and the interest of the 
million abstracted from an embarrassed Treasury. Is it 
not, therefore, most extraordinary, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the experience of eight months, should 
ask of us a million. of dollars, for the purpose of re- 
peating so losing a game? Is this committee prepared to 
grant it? Will they not rather restrain than accelerate an 
operation so extravagant, by requiring this officer to apply 
the remaining deposite in the mint to the current expenses 
of the Government; to pay in good faith to its creditors, 
without discrimination, the full value of their just demands, 
instead of putting a part of them off with the depreciated 
paper of thse banks which his policy has contributed to 
break, or with Treasury drafts, which, when issued, he 
very well knows, will be protested ? 

Leaving a few thousand dollars in the mint, for the pur- 
chase of copper bullion, according to the former usage of 
the Government, if the views which I have presented to 
the committee be correct, $750,000 of the sum remaining 
in the mint may be added to the estimated resources of the 
present year; and an entire million deducted from the pro- 
posed charge upon the Treasury for the year next ensuing. 
There does not, indeed, appear to exist any adequate rea- 
son for a special appropriation of any large amount to this 
object, since the surplus of two millions, allowed by the 
long-settled policy of former years to remain in the Treas- 
ury at the end of each, would yield ample means of extend- 
ing, when expedient, the coinage of gold and silver bullion. 

But the Secretary requires, it has been seen, besides the 
million for the mint, ‘at least three or four millions more,” 
to answer sudden and contingent calls. He has underra- 
ted, as I trust I have already shown, by more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter, the funds now placed at his disposal, 
and totally excluded from his estimate near six millions 
more, that might be derived from the bonds of the Bank of 
the United States, to meet the current expenses of the 
year.” And what does he now requiro at our hands? 
That we shall grant him a clear surplus of at least three 
or four millions more, over and above the amount of his 
own estimate of all those expenses. 

The Sceretary would, it seems, avail himself of one of 
the provisions of the much-abused deposite act, which re- 
served. five millions of the surplus that might be found in 
the Treasury on the first of January, 1837, to ground a 
permanent charge upon the country, at war with all the 
antecedent recommendations of the Treasury Department, 
and the long-settled usage of the Government. (2) Per- 
mit me to call your attention to the origin and extent of the 
surplus which every Secretary of the Treasury till the 
present, and Mr. Woodbury himself, until his late report, 
has deemed sufficient to maintain the public credit. 

Shortly after our last war with Great Britain, when the 
Treasury was oppressed by a heavy public debt, Mr. 
Crawford, then Secretary of that Department, recommend- 
ed, for its speedy extinction, an enlargement of the sink- 
ing fund from eight’ to ten millions, and the further addi- 
tion to it of all sums beyond two millions of dollars, that 
might at any time exist in the Treasury, beyond the money 
required for the service of the year. 

This two million surplus hé proposed to reserve for con- 


member to have failed, 
a distinguished chairman of the Military Committee of this 
House, from South Carolina, (Col. Dnaxron,] 1 sought 
to apply a part of the two millions to the armament of the 
fortifications on our seaboard. 
our fortifications were then defenceless, and as war was the 
most alarming of those contingencies for which a surplus 
revenue was reserved, a part of it could not, in peace, be 
better applied, than in arming those forts, on the strength 
of which the security of our fleets and seacoast might de- 
pend. 
would be as imperishable, at least, as the coin-in the Treas- 


tingencies ; leaving the current expenses of each year to be 
met by the current receipts of the Treasury. 


To the salutary provisions incorporated by Congress in 


the act of March, 1817, we owe the final extinguishment 
of a national debt exceeding one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions. 
ability of the Government to obtain loans on short notice, 
the wisdom of continuing to keep inactive so large a sur- 
plus as two millions, in order to provide for contingencies 
which may never happen, might well be questioned. 
a permanent extension of this surplus to four millions, at 
the expense of a new debt, to be contracted by the issue 
of ten millions of Treasury notes, whether with or without 
interest, is a position so preposterous and extraordinary as 
to be reserved for the present Secretary, unless, indeed, the 
deposite act, an act temporary in its nature, and the result 
in all its features of compromise, may be deemed to sup- 
ply a higher authority. 


Since the discharge of that debt and the increased 


But 


I appeal to the venerable member from Massachusetts, 


who composed part of the same cabinet with Mr. Crawford, 
if I have not correctly stated the origin and extent of the 
policy of preserving a fixed surplus in the Treasury. 


One attempt’ to reduce it below two millions, I well re- 
It was when, in conjunction with 


My argument was, that as 


The metal of the cannon upon their ramparts 


ury; and if both were suddenly required. by the exigencies 
of war, money could be more speedily provided than arms. ` 

But although abortive attempts have been made to re~ 
duce this surplus, and it has at the expiration of the year 
often fallen below two millions, no member of this body 
has, I will venture to say, ever heard its augmentation. re- 
commended, as a permanent policy, till the commencement 
of this extra session, when, if at any time, a reduction of 
all unnecessary demands upon the currency of the country 
might have been expected, from those especially who 
have so largely contributed to its derangement. Shall we, 
Mr. Chairman, depart from the usage of twenty years, by 
placing at the discretion of the Executive or his agents ‘a 
surplus of at least three or four millions,” to use the words 
of the Secretary, and that, too, as he intimates, ‘€ by are- 
sort to the deposites with the States, and to the instalments 
destined for them in October, or some other resource,” sub- 
sequently explained to be the issue of Treasury notes ? 

It cannot, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. M.,) have been 
unknown to the present Secretary of the Treasury, that his 
immediate predecessor estimated the balance which would 
remain at the expiration of 1834 at less than three millions; 
of which near a million and a half then consisted of un- 
available funds, the notes and Jong outstanding balances 
due from the insolvent banks, which fell amidst the crash of 
our currency during the last war. Mr. Woodbury’s own 
report of December, 1834, shows that the actual balance 
in the Treasury on the lst January, 1833, including those 
unavailable fands, scarcely exceeded two millions; yet, in 
his annual report of December, 1834, so far from complain- 
ing of any embarrassment of the Treasury, from the ex- 
tinction. of this surplus, he expressly enforces the policy. of 
the act of March, 1817, which prescribed the limitation 
of two millions. The same Secretary now requires twice 
that sum to meet the contingencies of but ninety days, and 
this, too, along with a special appropriation of more than a 
million and a half for the Florida war. 
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Nor should it escape observation, that, in the very next 
paragraph of the report which I have quoted, this officer 
urges, in favor of the limitation contained in the act of 
1817, that ‘it would leave the bank agents of the Treas- 
ury, as its other fiscal agents from the foundation of the 
Government have been left, wholly. disconnected, as far as 
practicable, with the dangerous relation of borrowers from 
the Treasury, for reloaning, and for private gain.” 

Why the Secretary has discarded the commendable 
jealousy which he manifested less than two years ago, of 
the misapplication of the public money in the hands of the 
disbursing officers, who at this moment hold, with his per- 
mission, more than four millions and . a quarter, exclusive 
of three-fourths of a million in the mint, he has afforded us 
no explanation whatever. (d. ) 

T-ecome next, Mr. Chairman, to consider that item of his 
late estimates for which he has received the eulogy of his 
friends, It is the deduction of fifteen millions from the 
estimates for the residue of the present year, on account of 
the balance of former appropriations which will remain un- 
expended on the Ist of January next; and for which, there- 
fore, he asks of us no immediaie provision. 

This deduction is, I perceive, imputed to an actual sus- 
pension of the extravagant appropriations of the last Con- 
gress, through a spirit of economy. A word or two, Mr. 
Chairman, as to the origin of those appropriations, of 
which the Secretary complains in his late letter, as ex- 
ceeding his estimates, and his friends as a cause of the 
present embarrassments of the Treasury. 

An honorable member from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Proxess,) to my great astonishment, charges the national 
republican party with being responsible for those appropri- 
ations, one of which he especially denounces as an ‘¢ ef- 
fort to locate inarine hospitals on the rivers and erecks of 
the West, where. it would bo difficult to fill them, unless 
hy collecting the bears and wolves of the forest.” Would 
it be believed that the only sites prescribed for the erection 
of those hospitals are the southern shore of Lake Erie and 
the banks of the Mississippi and Ohio, and that their ob- 
ject is the preservation of the lives of the many thousand 
boatmen engaged in the most extensive inland commerce on 
the globe, a large proportion of whom are occasionally ex- 
posed to a climate of all others most fatal to health? 

For the rest of those appropriations, those who seek 
tlieir origin must look to the reports of the committee of 
commerce, which had, for its chairman, a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, of whem, in his absence, I will say no more 
than that he.was, and had been, a most zealous friend of 
the late Administration. T'he light-house and harbor bills 
both emanated from this committee, whose encroachments 
onthe province of the Committee on Roads and Canals were 
sustained by the dominant party of the day, to the utter dis- 
regard of one of the positive provisions of a standing rule of 
the House; and the wholesome condition repeatedly, 
though vainly, urged by the chairman and other members 
of that committee, that no appropriation of public money 
should be made to any object of internal improvement until 
jts national character had been established on the basis of 
its general utility, and its probable cost ascertained by a 
careful examination, survey and estimate. ‘To a departure 
from these salutary restrictions, may be imputed the num- 
ber of those appropriations which the War Department re- 
ports its utter inability to expend, because their objects are 
unknown or unattainable. 

A full share, let me add, of the responsibility for all 
those appropriations. rests, immediately, with the present 
Secretary of the: Treasury, and the Executive, which 
sanctioned his annual reports of the last and the preceding 
years, as their inspection will undeniably prove. For, 
‘while the labor of this officer-has been directed, during the 
present session of Congress, to an augmentation of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury, far beyond the bounds of any former 


necessity, under color of providing for contingencies, it ap- 
pears to have been his constant study, since, as well as 
prior to the deposite act of 1836, to reduce that surplus by 
lavish expenditures. Hence, in his report of December, 
1835, where he prescribes the most ‘* judicious course to 
pursue” in using the surplus, which he estimated at °* be- 
tween six and seven millions only,” he tells us in so many 
words, that in order to reduce it, there might be ju- 
diciously authorized, for purposes not enumerated in any 
of the estimates, other beneficial expenditures for objects 
clearly lawful and useful.” 

As late, indeed, as his last annual report, in treating of 
the proper disposition of the surplus in the Treasury, which 
he distinctly intimates, would be likely to continue, he re- 
minds us that ‘¢ various objects, of a national and constitu- 
tional character, were recommended in his prior report, as 
suitable for the application, by way of extraordinary appro- 
priation, of any surplus funds for which the General Gov- 
ernment should happen to have no other immediate use,” 
«< Liberal and useful appropriations,” he says, ‘¢ were fortu- 
nately made to many of them, which will save expense in 
the end, and prove to be the soundest economy.” ‘The 
reasons,” he subjoins, ‘for a continuance of the same wise 
policy, while our resources remain so ample, have lost 
none of their original force.” Such was his language in 
December last. That no misconception may exist as to 
the character of the objects which he regarded as “lawful 
and useful,” the succeeding paragraph to that which T have 
quoted expressly comprehends, among the proper objects for 
the application of such surplus, the following: “< Completing 
with it, sooner than had been contemplated, the projected 
fortifications and naval establishments of the country ; im- 
proving more rapidly the navigation security of its commer- 
cial bays and rivers; and while ils imports and exports were 
prosperous beyond all example, erecting, where needed, ap- 
propriate custom and ware-houses, as well as suitable marine 
hospitals, court-houses, and post offices.” Immediately 
following this enumeration, will be found an earnest re- 
commendation of the repeal of certain duties on imports, to 
the extent of ‘three millions and a half”-—a measure 
which undoubtedly indicated no want of confidence in the 
revenue of the present year. 

It may, therefore, be confidently affirmed, in opposition 
to all that we have heard in the course of this debate, and 
to those complaints of the Secretary himself, in the first of 
his late letters, that he not only entertained no apprehen- 
sion that the revenue of the current year would fall below 
his estimate of twenty-four millions, but that he desired a 
continuation of those very appropriations, by which the 
expenditures of the year have been made to exceed hia es- 
timates to the extent of five millions. It would be a suffi- 
cient answer to his inconsistent reproof of the extravagance 
of the last Congress, which I am not bound to vindicate, 
as I trust I have shown that four and a half of those five 
millions consisted of appropriations for the Florida war and 
the payment of the outstanding claims of certain volun- 
teers, which originated subsequently to the date of those 
estimates. 

I desire not to be misunderstood by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, or any other member of the committee. 

I beg, Mr. Chairman, not to be considered as denounc- 
ing the past expenditures of this Government, where they 
have been discreetly applied to the internal improvement 
of our country. On the contrary, when I recollect that 
twenty years ago, the spirit which now animates this vast 
republic, from its centre to its remotest extremes, had 
scarcely penetrated south of the Potomac, I glory in the 
reflection that, through its beneficent agency, the resources 
of our common country have been explored, and its capa- 
city for improvement demonstrated; that its loftiest moun- 
tains have been subdued, and the navigation of its noble 
rivers unlocked by the inspirations of science and the labors 
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of art; and, above all, that our people, once severed by 
natural barriers, have turned these very impediments into 
facilities of intercourse and bonds of perpetual union. Sir, 
in whatever party I may be ranked by others, claiming, as 
I do, independence of all, and asking favors of none, I am 
no nullifier; and I most truly rejoice that the State which 
the honorable member from South Carolina so ably repre- 
sents, is about to derive from the accomplishment of an 
enterprise, worthy..of the age, a new attraction to that 
union, in a commercial connexion of her great Southern 
emporium with the noblest rivers and the fairest cities of 
the West. 

The power of this Government to make internal improve- 
ments I consider of diminished value, when [ behold the 
alacrity and zeal with which the several States are super- 
seding the necessity of its exertion. Whenever its great 
purposes are accomplished, T will abandon its use with far 
greater pleasure than I have felt in sustaining it; but, until 
then, I am prepared to meet any reproaches which it may 
bring upon its friends, from whatever quarter they may 
proceed. 

I am at all times ready to vindicate the mode in which 
this power has been exercised by that committee of which 
I have so long been the drudge. I aver, sir, without a 
fear of contradiction, that, so far from the power of internal 
improvement having been abused by that committee, as an 
instrument for the partial distribution of the public benefit, 
which it is designed to dispense, there never has been a 
moment when an effort so unworthy would not have been 
spurned with disdain. 

The committee will pardon a digression provoked by a 
charge which I could not but regard as applicable, in part, 
at least, to myself, since the small appropriation of the last 
Congress to the purchase of sites for marine hospitals in 
the West, sprung from a report of the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, pursuant to an instruction of the late House of 
Representatives. 

In returning to the path I had left, I have to invite the 
earnest attention of the committee to a palpable disagree- 
ment between the Treasusy estimates of the probable ne- 
cessities of the Government during the last quarter of the 
current year. In his letter of the 5th instant, Mr. Wood- 
bury computes the ‘¢ outstanding balances at the expira- 
tion of the year” to amount to ‘‘about sixteen millions,” 
a sum which, he adds, ‘¢ does not differ much from their 
amount at the close of the last year;” and this amount, I 
discover, from his letter to the Senate of the 14th of Jan- 
uary last, to have been $16,862,670, an amount obvious- 
ly much nearer seventeen than sixteen millions. But, in 
reply to a resolution of this House, inquiring what objects 
of public expenditure may be wholly dispensed with, or 
will bear a material reduction, during the present year, 
the Secretary expressly tells us, that ‘a minute and criti- 
cal examination, on this point, was instituted in May last, 
and the result of it was, that enough could and would he 
postponed till next year to amount to fifteen millions ;” 
“consequently,” he adds, ‘* the expenditures during the 
present year were estimated, in my recent reporf, upon 
that basis.” 
the grounds or extent of his estimate, he subjoins that, 
‘after every delay which the public expenditure would 
permit, it is, therefore, expected that of the outstanding 
appropriations, now exceeding twenty-four millions, not 
much over nine millions will be necessarily required to be 
expended during the residue of the year; the result cannot 
be necessarily varied from that to which the Department 
arrived last spring.” 

Thus, within a fortnight of each other, and from the 
same data, the Secretary deduces two estimates of the 
wants of the Treasury during the residue of the year, 
varying from each other to the extent of a million of dol- 
lars, or as might be justly contended, a million and a half. 


Vou. XIV.—60 


To exclude any possible misconception of 


In the early age of this Government, Mr. Chair- 


man, a million of dollars was a sum sufficient to engage the 
serious attention of this House, the constitutional guardian 
of the public purse. 
of this palpable inconsistency between the contemporary 
estimates of the same officer, to carelessness in the dis- 
charge of his duty? 
Treasury reports, since he has been at the head of that 
Department, precludes so unjust a surmise. Are we, then, 
to seek for it in an unexpected opposition to the bill on 
your table, which, after gliding speedily through the Sen- 


Are we to look for an explanation 


The extraordinary length of the 


ate, has been so long obstructed in this House as to require 


greater urgency to pass it through? 


Sir, I have again to complain of palpable omissions, as 


well as contradictions, in the elaborate reports of this offi- ` 
cer. 


Tn reply to the late direct inquiry of this House, we 
had every reason to expect that the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury would correctly apprize us, not only of the sum of the 


balances of former appropriations which would remain un- 
expended at the end of the year, but of the part of those 
balances which might be ultimately dispensed with. A 
heavy cloud is allowed to rest over the prospects of the en- 
suing year, without the slightest effort to dispel it. And 
yet there will not be found in the annual reports of this 
officer, for a series of years, a similar omission. 

In his report of December last, in which he underrated, 
by moro than two millions and a quarter, the balances of 
appropriations which would be unexpended at the end of 
that month, he computes the part of those balances which 
could be applied in aid of the appropriations of the ensuing 
year, without a reappropriation, at more than three mil- 
lions, and the part which would be carried to the surplus 
fund, under a provision of the existing laws, to very near 
two hundred thousand dollars. The two sums, together, 
constituted nearly one-fifth of the total estimated balance. 
The actual balances of the appropriations of former years, 
unexpended on the 31st of December last, is stated in the 
Secretary’s communication to the Senate of the 14th of 
January last to have been, as we have seen, nearly seven- 
teen millions, and no just reason can be assigned for com- 
puting those which will exist at the end of the present, or 
the portion of them which may be carried to the account 
of the ensuing year, at a less amount. 

That I may be better understood by a part of the com- 
mittee, allow me to remark that those balances of appro- 
priations arise from no superior economy on the part of 
the Executive, as the large amount which they had reached 
on the Ist of January last, combined with the desire man- 
ifested by the Secretary to expend them, sufficiently de- 
monstrates. To some extent, they must ever exist, since 
they spring from the nature of the objects to which the 
public revenue is applied. 

“The present Chief Justice, when Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, stated that those balances had averaged about five 
millions three hundred thousand dollars for the four years 
preceding his report of December, 1833. In estimating 
the balances of appropriations at the end of 1834, he as- 
sumes that ‘¢a portion of the expenditures,” for which he 
submits an estimate, ‘‘ will not be used during the year; 
that balances of appropriations, equal to the amount at the 
close of the then current year, will, in like manner, remain 
in the Treasury at the succeeding year;” and he wisely 
suggests that ‘‘it is not necessary to raise money for the 
public use sooner than it will be needed.” 

During the frugal administrations of Washington and 
his immediate successor, the elder Adams, these balances 
were inconsiderable compared with their present extent. 
Their augmentation has, doubtless, been promoted bya fa- 
vorite doctrine of the opposition to those administrations ; 
a doctrine which contributed, in no small degree, to its 
triumph in 1801. Ithad been the practice to distribute the 
estimates, and the correspondent appropriutions for the 
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maintenance of the Government, under a few general heads 
of expenditure, and to allow the excess of an appropriation 
under one head, to supply any unforeseen deficiency that 
might arise under any other head of analogous character. | 
The balances of appropriations, under this system, were 
few in number and inconsiderable in amount. 

This usage was condemned for its supposed tendency to 
diminish the responsibility and enlarge the power of the | 
Executive. It was charged upon particular officers that, 
under cover of the protection which it afforded for the mis- | 
application of the public money, peculation had arisen ; | 
and one of the earliest measures of the successful party was 
an inquiry into the conduct of the ex-Secretary of State, | 
Mr. Pickering. This inquiry was instituted and conduct- 
.ed by a distinguished member of this House from = 

| 


nia. It ended in the complete vindication of the officer, 
but led to the practice of multiplying the specific objects of 
appropriation, and restricting the disbursements for those 
objects to the sums severally appropriated. As the excess 
of one appropriation was no lenger permitted to supply the 
deficiency of another, however close might be the affinity 
between them, and the precise sum required for each 
could not be foreseen, it became indispensably necessary 
to enlarge each of the numerous estimates to which the 
new usage gave rise, so as to guard against any possible 
deficiency of means. Hence an unexpended balance would 
be found at the end of every year, under many if not all of 
the numerous heads of appropriations. ‘The aggregate of 
these balances became larger, as the public expenditure in- 
creased with the expansion of the revenue and the multi- 
plication of its objects. -As some merit is, moreover, im- | 
plied in keeping the expenditure for any object within the ! 
estimate of its cost, so both the estimates and the appropri- | 
ations have heen gradually and proportionally enlarged. | 
Whether economy in the public expenditures has heen | 

H 

| 

| 


promoted by this modern and still popular system of ap- Í 
propriation, T shall not stop to investigate; my present | 
purpose will be answered if I shall render intelligible the 
objections I have made to the estimates on our table. 
Before I return to them, I would further remark that the 
balances vf appropriation at the end of each year, which 
have been so much augmented of late, may be distributed | 
under two distinct heads. The first embracing all such | 
balances as may yet be required for the attainment of the | 
objects to which they are appropri ted. The second, 
those balances ascertained to be unnecessary for the pur- | 
poses for which they were originally designed, becuase 
those purposes have been already attained, or found to be | 
wholly unattainable, or to be attainable at less than their 
estimated cost. By a standing law, all such balances as | 
have stood over fur two years or more, from the date of | 
their appropriation, pass to what is called the surplus fund ; | 
and, since the discharge of the national debt, are mingled | 
with the unappropriated mass of the public revenue. 
Without availing myself of the express admission of the 
Sceretary in his letter of the 5th September, that the un- 
expended balances at the end of the present year will not 
differ much from those at the close of the last year, aseer- 
tained tu have exceeded sixteen millions and a half, I 
shall not err, I trust, in the opinion of the committee, if 
I set them down at that amount. The Secretary himself 
expressly states that the appropiiations of the last year ex- 
ceeded his estimates, as they certainly did the appropria- 
tious of the year next preceding; and it is obvieus that 
the magnitude of the balances, which remain uncalled for 
at the end of a year, must bear proportion to the number, 
variety, and extent of the antecedent appropriations. 
Deducting sixteen millions and a half from the twenty- 
four millions of outstanding balances, comprehended in 
the Treasury s atements of the Lith of September, and we 
have seven millions and a half for the full measure of the 
probable demands on the Treasury for the residue of the 


year, exclusive of the sum required for the Florida war, 
and the expenses of the present session of Congress. 

With regard to the new appropriation asked for this dis- 
astrous war, a part of it will doubtless remain to be ex- 
pended after the close of the present year, and the remain- 
der may be deducted from the annual contingent fund of 
two millions; since war is not only one but the chief of 
those contingencies, for which this fund is designed to 
provide, and since three-fourths of the year have, in fact, 
nearly expired, and to that extent limited the field of con- 
tingencies during the current year. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
arrived at his estimate of the expenses of the last quarter, 
by averaging the monthly expenditures of the past year, 
which, on the submission of his first estimate, he made 
two millions anda half. Why his second estimate. ex- 
tends this average to three millions, I am not apprized ; 
but he cannot consistently extend the average for the three 
months of the last quarter, as he proposed in both esti- 
mates, by adding one million six hundred thousand dollars 
for the continuation of the Florida war, since four million 
and a half of the expenses of the three first quarters are as- 
cribable to the prosecution of this very war, and, conse- 
quently, included in the aggregate from which his monthly 
average is deduced. 

On the principle upon which his estimate is made, the 
sixteen hundred thousand dollars now called for, if to be 
expended in the ensning quarter, should be deducted from 
his monthly average. Such a deduction would make the 
total expenses of the Jast quarter, exclusive of this new 
appropriation, according to his former estimate, less than 
six millions, exclusive of his claim of a million for the 
mint, and a surplus of four millions for contingencies. 

It would he possible to fortify the conclusion at which I 
have arrived, that the sum required for the residue of the 
year will not exceed seven millions and a half, by recura 
ring to the actual expenses of the corresponding quarter of 
prior years; when no disorder of the currency.or prostra- 
tion of the industry of the country required a reduction of 
the public expenditure, and every incentive which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the organ of the Executive, could 
offer for its augmentation, was supplied by the unvarying 
tenor of all his reports, down to that of the 5th of this 
month, 

Discarding the worse than useless provision of one mil- 
lion for the mint, the unprecedented and absurd retention 
of four millions for contingencies, allowing three bundred 


| thousand dollars for the extra session of Congress, and as- 
| suming, in other respects, the corrected estimate of the 


chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, the ag- 
gregate of all the expenses of the ensuing quarter will 
amount to less than eight milions of dollars, exclusive of 
the fourth instalment due to the States under the deposite 
act of June, 1836. 

To provide these eight millions, I propose to withdraw 
three-fourths of a million, new deposited in the mint, 
leaving a small sum to purchase copper bullion, and per- 
mitting the coinage of gald and silver to proceed as in the 
year 1834, but without taxing it, as the Secretary recom- 
mended in his annual report of 1834. (d.) 

I propose, moreover, to pay to the navy pension fund 
that portion only of the first instalment due, from the Bank 
of the United States, to which itis justly entitled, apply- 
ing the residue of that instalment to meet the public exl- 
gencies. In further aid of those sums, for other and bigh- 
er considerations, which I shall hereafter take occasion to 
explain, I propose to raise, by a sale and transfer of the 
three remaining bonds of that bank, the further sum of 
five million nine hundred and eighteen thousand and thire 
tv-three dollars—their par value on the 3d of October next, 
after deductiug from them the remaining interest of the 
navy pension fund. The aggregate amount of these spee 
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of the collectors of the customs and the receivers of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, would alone be more than sufficient to provide the 
eight millions required for the last quarter of the present 
year. 

What the receipts of that quarter may amount to, in- 
cluding tepayments by disbursing officers and agents, it is 
impossible now to predict, nor do the Treasury reports af- 
ford any certain guide by which to ascertain them. Hith- 
erto, the actual revenue of the year has, in every branch 
of it except the customs, exceeded the Treasury estimates 
of the 5th of December last. That from the sales of pub- 
lic lands, during the first half of the year, surpassed, by 
near half a million, the estimated receipts of the whole 
year. The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means computes the revenue from this source, for the last 
quarter, at a million, which would make the total excess 
for the year very near $1,900,000. (e.) ‘The estimated 
receipts from the customs, in the last annual report of the 


Treasury Department, exceeded, by a million and a quar- ` 


ter, the corresponding estimate for the year next preceding. 
The actual receipts under this head, for the first two quar- 
ters, have been $7,234,451; those for the two last quarters 
will doubtless fall short of that sam, though no further in- 
dulgence be granted on the custom-house bonds due or to 
become due in the course of the year; and if indulgence be 
granted, the magnitude of the sum to be received will de- 
pend on the extent of that indulgence. 

The receipts from miscellaneous sources have already 
exceeded their estimate for the whole year; and, restoring 
to the Treasury the sum improperly paid to the navy pen- 
sion fund, the actual revenue from all other sources than 
the customs will be found, by the expiration of the year, 
to have exceeded the estimates by two millions at least. 

A passing observation is here due to the prophetic saga- 
city claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury in his report 
of the 5th instant; it is that, however ‘‘ reluctant” he may 
have been to estimate the receipts for 1837 ¢* at only twen- 
ty-four millions,” he did not advert to the fact that this 
estimate actually exceeded that which he gave us of the 
revenue of the very prosperous year next preceding by four 
millions and a half: the estimate of Decemher, 1835, of 
the revenue of the following year, having been but $19,- 
750,000, and the part of it anticipated from the customs 
but fifteen millions and a quarter. The receipts of that 
year, we may remember, amounted to fifty millions. 

I shall be excused, I trust, after a careful consideration 
of a series of Treasury reports so replete with error and so 
marked by every species of inconsistency of fact and argu- 
ment, if I allow their author the power of expanding and 
contracting his estimates to suit every political emergency 
of the party with which he has zealously co-operated. 

Amidst all the confusion of ideas necessarily attendant 
upon so arduous a duty, enough is yet apparent upon the 
face of the last reports of this officer to manifest that, with- 
out relying on the sums which may remain to his credit 
with the late deposite banks on the Ist of October next, 
resources may be devised, without incurting a new public 
debt, to carry on the necessary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment to the end of the current year. 

I have purposely discarded those sums from my estimate 
of the resources of the Treasury for its ordinary or current 
expenses, because, in truth, they were appropriated and 
set apart, by positive and solemn enactment of law, for a 
distinct purpose. To the extent of the fourth instalment 
of the surplus revenue, to he distributed on the Ist of Oc- 
tober next, under the act of June, 1836, all authority of 
the Seerctary to dispose of those sums for any other pur- 
pose ceased on the Ist of January last. i 

Whether, in his preparation for the execution of that 
act, by transferring those deposites which it directed him 


has transcended or omitted to exercise his lawful authority, 
is not now a question before this committee. Nor is it 
material to that which we have to decide whether those 
deposites be available or not. They are to become, on 
the lst of October next, to the full extent of the sum of 
$9,367,214 98, the limited property of the several States, 
according to their respective proportions, and under the 
express conditions set forth in the deposite act of June, 
1836, which gave to the Secretary of the Treasury no 
other power than to obey its mandates. 

If he has rendered such obedience impracticable, if he 
has reduced the amount or impaired the value of the sur- 
plus fund entrusted to his care, and set apart by law for a 
special purpose, the responsibility rests with him. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that those States whose 
banks are depositories of this fund will cheerfully accept, 
for their remaining share of it, the drafts of the Treasury 
on those banks, for whose credit they are, in some instan- 
ces at least, responsible to the public, either as guarantees 
or as stockholders. The States from whose banks these 
deposites have been already withdrawn may, indeed, seru- 
ple to accept Treasury drafts on the banks of other States, 
for their remaining proportion of this surplus fund, on the 
terms upon which it has been set apart for their common 
benefit; but they have a right to decide for themselves 
whether to accept them or not. If the banks shall tender, 
in their discharge, ample security for their principal, with 
the lawful interest accruing upon it until it be paid, such 
drafis may be made, by negotiation, to subserve all the 
purposes of money, especially to those States which would 
prefer an investment of their proportion of this fund in pro- 
ductive stocks to its immediate expenditure, or any other 
application of its principal. 

The present condition of this fund does not, therefore, 
furnish of itself a sufficient ground for the passage of the 
bill from the Senate for the indefinite postponement of the 
fourth instalment. 

Are there, Mr. Chairman, any other adequate grounds 
for the passage of such a bill? Will its passage involve a 
violation of the public faith towards the several States ? 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. M., had an intelligent stranger 
listened only to the various and contradictory arguments of 
the advocates of this bill, I would cheerfully abide by his 
decision upon its merits. The argumentum ad absurdum 
is a legitimate mode of reasoning, and as applicable to the 
development of moral and political as of physical science. 

One gentleman has contended that the deposite act, 
which this bill proposes to repeal in part, was unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore not obligatory ; although he admits 
that more than twenty-seven millions of the public money 
have passed under its provisions from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States, who have unanimously agreed to re- 
ceive, and plighted their faith, on certain conditions, to 
return it. 

Another gentleman has contended that no legislature can 
bind its successors, and therefore the act of 1836 is repeal- 
able at pleasure. 

A third insisted that the deposite act does not pledge the 
faith of this Government to the fulfilment of its stipulations, 
because they do not amount, in terms, to a contract; or, 
as a fourth has argued, if a contract, it is a nudum pac- 
tum, or without an adequate consideration. 

Some of the advocates of this partial repeal of the act 
have found a solution of their scruples of good faith in the 
mere title of the act ; others in its context. One gentleman 
relieves himself from any embarrassment that might ac- 
company his vote by severing the two provisoes of its most 
important section from the section itself, and regarding 
them as conveying a mere instruction to the Secretary of 
the Treasury as to the mode of distributing and withdraw- 
ing the sum to be deposited. 
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One gentleman, after vindicating his vote for the act of 
~ June, 1836, agaiust the very unmerited attack upon it of 
one of his colleagues, made quite an original discovery, 
that the Federal and State Governments are, in truth, 
identical, being Governments of one and the same people, 
and, consequently, incapable of contracting with each 
other. Many of the advocates of the hill have, with more 
truth, admitted the right of those Governments to contract, 
and that the act in question, if not in itself a contract, au- 
thorized a contract to be made between the General and 
State Governments ; but they claim for the former a release 
of the obligations arising under it, upon the legal or equi- 
table grounds of mistake, unforeseen accident, or unavoida- 
ble necessity. 

I do not purpose, Mr. Chairman, a separate reply to 
arguments which, in general, so remarkably serve to an- 
swor one another; but shall content myself with such an 
exposition of my own views of the merits of this bill and 
such brief notice of the views of others, as may excuse me 
from yielding assent to a measure inconsistent with the 
faith of this Government, and calculated to inflict a deep 
and wanton injury upon the States of this Union. 

I most readily concede to the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr .Jonus,}] who rose early in this debate, that 
the act of 1836 is to be construed, not as a penal statute 
strictly, but liberally; according to its obvious intent and 
meaning. I cannot, however, infer that intent from its 
title alone, nor affinn, as two of my colleagues have done, 
(Mr. Jones and Mr. Gansann,) that it is not a distribu- 
tion act, merely because it is called an act to regulate the 
deposites of the public money. 

It is, in truth, as its context discloses, both a deposite 
and a distribution act, since it expressly provides for a dis- 
tribution of a part of the surplus funds of the General Gov- 
emment among the several States, according tv a fixed ratio; 
to be held by them in deposite, and returned when called 
for, after a prescribed notice, in limited proportions. 

Both my colleagues (Messrs. Joxns and Ganisnn) 
have contended that the right to use did not pass with 
the possession of the deposites—the contract authorized by 
the deposite act being for the safe-keeping only of the pub- 
lic money. 

If such be the sound construction of the act of 1836, 
what motive, I would ask, had the States, for accepting, 
m deposite, the sums which it tendered them? Why 
were the sums, so tendered, proportioned to the respective 
representation of those States in the two Houses of Con- 
gress, aud the obligation to restore them, when called for, 
limited tn the same ratio, each call confined to so small an 
amount of the deposite, as nol to exceed, in relation to the 
most populoas State in the Union, $10,000 in any one 
month, unless with a further notice of thirty days for every 
additional sum of $20,000 that might be called for? No, 
sir, overy provision of this act had reference to the benefit 
which the several States were to derive from the use of the 
public money, until required by the necessities of the Gov- 
emment ; necessities which, when the act was passed, no 
man anticipated. 

Had the safety of tho public treasure, its value, or the 
facility of its use by this Government, been the sole or 
even the chief ends of tho deposite act, why did it not pro- 
vide for the special deposite of the entire surplus revenue, 
whero the far greater part of it had been collected, in the 
mysterious vaults, and beneath the marble roofs of the 
banks of the great cities of the North, whence it could be 
drawn on the shortest notice, by bills vendable at par, or 
at a premium, whenever the publie necessities might re- 
quire its expenditure. - Has it been for the security, or 
readier use of the public deposites, that a considerable por- 
tion of them has been transferred to States on the Indian 
frontier, occasionally the seat of war, and a still larger 
portion to States in the interior, within whose limits, 


scarcely a dollar of the public money is expended in the 
year? 

Sir, every feature of the deposite act, and all the cir- 
cumstances which preceded or accompanied its enactment, 
demonstrate that it empowered the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to enter into contracts with the several States for the 
mutual advantages of the partics, but especially for the 
benefit of the States themselves. 

The deposite of the surplus money of this Government 
has ever been a subject of contract, either express or im- 
plied. Such, in truth, is every special or general depos- 
ite in a bank; and for forty of the forty-eight years that 
our present constitution has been in force, the unexpend- 
ed revenue of this Government has been the subject of 
special contract with a bank of its own creation. 

On the removal of the deposites from the Bank of the 
United States in 1833, formal articles of agreement for 
their safe-keeping, on specified conditions, by the selected 
State banks, were drawn up by the present Chief Justice, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, and subsequently ratified, 
scaled with the corporate seal, and subscribed by the prop- 
er officers of the State banks. So valid were the obligu- 
tions of these contracts regarded to be by that eminent 
lawyer, that he expressly stipulated for the right to dis- 
charge the several banks ‘¢ from the service of the Govern- 
ment whenever, in his opinion, the public interest might 
reguire it.” 

In the very act which we are considering, the ‘7th sce- 
tion provides that it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into contracts in the name and on behalf 
of the United States with the banks selected as depositories 
of the public money, aud the terms of those contracts are 
prescribed by the act itself, 

Were those contracts made for the mere sate-keeping of 
the public money? Would the deposite banks have ac- 
cepted so barren and unprofitable a trust, connected as it 
was with an obligation, on their part, to give security for 
the administration of such trust ; to permit their books and 
accounts to be inspected, and their money to be counted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, or his agent; to make 
weekly returns of their condition, subject to periodical pub- 
lication; to pay, at sight, all warrants which the Treasu- 
rer might draw on them; and make all such transfers of the 
public money to other banks, as he might require, and sup- 
ply foreign bills of exchange, at cust, without avy fee, 
premiun, or commission whatever ; and, moreover, a part 
of the expenses of such agents as the Secretary might de- 
pute to watch over their fidelity ? Would those banks, 1 
say, have entered info obligations so multiplied, embar- 
rassing, and onerous, for the mere credit of keeping the 
public money, without the liberty to use it for the profit 
of their stockholders? Their contracts with the Treasury, 
like that which the deposite act tenders to the several 
States, are silent as to the use which they may make of 
the public deposites. ‘The right to use them might be im- 
plied from the character of the agent. Buta letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the 26th of September, 
1833, to the president of the Girard Bank, contempora- 
neous in date with those contracts, and designed to induce 
their acceptance, avoids all necessity for implication, since 
it expressly intimates that the €‘ deposites of the public 
money will enable” the bank, to which his letter was ad- 
dressed, to ‘afford increased facilities to commerce, and to 
extend its accommodations to individuals.” ‘+ As the 
duties payable to the Governinent arise from the business 
and enterprise of the merchants engaged in foreign trade, 
it is but reasonable,” Mr. Taney adds, ‘that they should 
be preferred in the additional accommodation” which the 
public deposites will enable the banks to give. 

A reference to the vast amount of the surplus revenue 
designed to be transferred by the deposite act from the 
vaults of the banks to the treasuries of the States, forbids 
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the belief that the friends of that act, or the States which 
have complied with its conditions, imagined, for a mo- 
ment, that the sums so transferred were not to be used. 
The sudden withdrawal of more than thirty-seven millions 
from the currency and business of a country, whose cur- 
rency did not exceed, if it equalled, thrice that amount, 
would have been a measure of such wanton mischief, that 
no man in his senses could have given it his sanction, and 
it cannot be imputed to. the very large majority of both 
Houses of Congress, by whose vote the acl was passed. ( f.) 

How the States have understood it, we are not left to 
conjecture, although I much regret. that the resolution of 
an honorable member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Avams, ] 
designed to procure for this House copies of the seyeral 
acts of the State Legislatures accepting and disposing of 
their respective shares of the public deposites, remains yet 
unexecuted. Enough, however, has been told us by the 
Representatives of those States, who have taken part in 
this debate, to enable the committce to perceive how they 
have construed the act of June, 1837, and what inconve- 
nience they must suffer from its partial repeal. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. M., it was my anticipation of 
the beneficent use which the several States might make of 
those deposites, which recommended to my favorable re- 
gard the act of 1836. I foresaw the noble purposes to 
which the public money might be applied through their 
agency, and my heart exulted in the glorious anticipation. 
I saw the ties of our happy Union multiplied and confirm- 
ed by the improvement of old, and the opening of new 
channels of commercial and social intercourse. I beheld 
the spires of colleges and academies glittering on the dis- 
tant forest, and a wide-spread system of popular education 
elevating our social condition, augmenting the intelligence, 
refining the manners, and, above all, implanting in the hearts 
of our people the: knowledge, and with it the love of our 
admirable constitution of Government. In order to avoid 
an Executive veto, which had been prepared, as I was in- 
formed, for the act of a former Congress, to provide for 
the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of our public 
lands, I most reluctantly, and, as it eventuated, fruitlessly, 
assented to strike out the three limitations which the Sen- 
ate had provided of the use of the sums to be distributed, 
Popular education constituted one, and the dearest of them 
all in my conception, 1 wish, Mr. Chairman, to behold 
a system for this object pervading the Union. But wher- 
ever it may exist, if confined to one State or to a small 
district, I shall hail it as an additional safeguard to the 
rights of the people I represent. 'To them, my opinions 
here are not of more avail than those of any other memivr 
of this body, and the security of their freedom and happi- 
ness rests upon that public sentiment to which each mem- 
ber of this House is amenable at home, whether he be from 
Maine or Georgia, from the shores of the Atlantic, or the 
banks of the Mississippi. 

We are apprized, Mr. Chairman, that North Carolina, 
Ohio, and several other States have consecrated their share 
of the public deposites to this and otber liberal purposes, 
and my reluctance to pass the bill on your table is augment- 
ed in a tenfold degree by this intelligence. 

We learn that other States have entered into very solemn 
engagements, founded upon an anticipation of the receipt 
of the instalment of those deposites which we are now in- 
vited by the Senate to withhold, or to postpone indefiu- 
itely. Can we, in good faith, withhold it? Let those 
gentlemen who regard the deposite act as the promise of 
a mere gratuity, ask themselves the question, whether they 
would violate the sanctity of their word, when once it had 
been plighted, to the humblest individual in society, to the 
beggar at their door? What man can do so, and retain 
the respect of his fellow men 1 Who is prepared to set a 
price on the faithful observance of his word, and to com- 
mute his reputation for money? Let him come forth and 
sustain this bill. 


It is objected to this appeal to the sentiment of honor, 
that no man can bind himself to perform impossibilities ; 
that mistake or unavoidable necessity absolves us from our 
obligation to the States; that we have not the money to 
comply with our engagements, and the continued ability to 
do so was an implied ingredient of our original contract or 
promise. It is not pretended that the entire sum of thirty- 
seven millions was not in the Treasury on the Ist of January 
last, when the appropriation took effect, It is known and 
admitted that the total amount subject to distribution, after 
reserving five millions for the immediate necessities of the 
Government, exceeded thirty-nine millions; a million Six 
hundred thousand dollars having been subsequently report- 
ed to the Treasurer, by the distant collectors and receivers 
of the public money, to have been in their hands on that day. 

Was it necessity which swelled, at the instance of the 
Executive organ of the Treasury, and the majority of the 
last Congress, those excessive appropriations which have 
caused our present financial embarrassments? Woe cannot 
plead a necessity created by ourselves, as the justification 
of a breach of faith. i 

The States, it has been urged, had no right to enter into 
engagements dependent on the receipt of the instalments, 
prior to their day of payment; and the embarrassments to 
which their precipitancy has exposed them afford, it is 
said, no additional claim upon the public faith. 

Could it have been designed, Mr. Uhairman, that the 
Siates, which were to receive our deposites and to use them 
for the public benefit, should make no preparation for their 
use prior to their reception 1 ` ‘The spirit and the letter of 
the act which we are construing forbids any such conclu- 
sion. ‘Timely notice was given by it to the deposite 
banks, that they were, at fixed periods, to surrender up 
their trust, and to the States, that they were then to enter 
upon it. ‘Phe very instalment of the debt of the banks to 
the Government, and the uses to which they had applied 
the public money, with our knowledge and approbation, 
enjoined it upon them gradually to provide for its with- 
drawal, and upon the States to renew, as speedily as pos- 
sible, its active and beneficial employment. The greatest 
injury which either the banks or the States could have done 
to the people at large, was to permit their money to lie idle 
in the vaults of the one, or the Treasury of the other. (f) 

If it be contended, that no use of the vast sum committed 
to their custody should bave been devised hy the States, in- 
consistent with their plighted faith to return it to the Gov- 
erument when demanded, I reply that the law itself, as 
well as the known intention of those who enacted it, guard- 
ed the States from any such demand. The far greater part 
of the majority who voted for the deposite act contemplated 
no such return, and the last proviso of its thirteenth section 
rendered the demand for it impracticable. No more than 
ten thousand dollars of the sum deposiled with the State 
having the largest share of the public money, as from New 
York, whose proportion would exceed five millions, can be 
called for in any one month without thirty days’ notice ; and 
but a ratable part of the sum called for in any one year can 
be lawfully demanded of any State. So that when New York 
should be called upon to pay ten thousand dollars, Virginia 
would have to provide about a moiety of that sum; and if 
a larger amount be reqnired, an additional notice of thirty 
days, for every additional twenty thousand dollars, is to be 
given. The proportions of the total sum culled for from 
the several States, is to be in the same ratio with the ori- 
ginal distribution. In no one year, therefore, could more 
than a very inconsiderable part of the deposites be demand- 
ed under this construction of the deposite act. If such a 
construction be inconsistent with the title and letter of the 
act, it is not with its history ; for, while a large proportion 
of those who voted for it, wished and designed to make it 
a simple distribution of the public money among the peo- 
ple to whom it properly belonged, we were distinctly in- 
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formed that, unless we introduced those incongruous and 
absurd provisions, it would encounter the Executive veto. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of that majority, and would 
not have given my vote for this act, had I not understood 
it as I have now. expounded its meaning and explained its 
history. I well remember that, when our public lands 
were sold on credit, a debt of six millions became due to 
this Government from the inhabitants of a single State, and 
my attention was turned, with that of both branches of the 
national Legislature, of one of which I was then a member, 
to the impolicy of creating between the people and their 
Government the relation of debtor and creditor. No man 
Jooks with favor, though he may with fear, on his creditor. 
Debt is a source of dependence, rarely of affection. 

But, if it be impolitic to permit the people to be indebt- 
ed to the General Government, it is yet more inexpedient 
to oxtend this relation to the States. A debt from a State 
to the Union is, to ils extent, a bounty offered to nullifica~ 
tion—to disunion. I sought, therefore, early in the last 
session of Congress, to free the deposite act from this ob- 
jectionable feature, by releasing the several States from any 
supposed obligation to return the public money in their 
keeping. I had one other object in view, to liberate them 
from all restraint in giving to their respective proportions 
of this money the most beneficial application. ‘The edu- 
cation of a people should never be dependent on those 
accidents of war or commerce, which occasionally derange 
the fiuances of a State, however well administered, and 
should, above all, never be the sport of wanton or wicked 
experiments. 

‘As to any constitutional difficulty in the way of such a 
distribution, I have been incapable of perceiving it. ‘lo tax 
the people for the mere purpose of distributing a surplus 
revenuc among the States or the people themselves, J should 
unquestionably regard as alike inexpedient and unconstitu- 
tional, if, indeed, a measure can ever he deemed as expe- 
dient which is not constitutional, The highest expediency 
being ever found in reverence for that organic law, which 
is the guardian of all our rights, liberty, and happiness. 

I regard the several States as fairly entitled to claim a 
distribution of those proceeds of the sales of public lands, 
which occasioned a surplus to be carried to the Treasury 
from year to year, tillit amounted to a sum dangerous to 
leave at the disposal of any Government, however pure. 
The mode of distribution was suggested by the complex 
theory of our Government; and, although not accordant 
with the ratio I would have preferred, it increased the por- 
tion of those States unduly, which most needed the use of 
the distributed fund, and, as a compromise, [ submitted to it. 

Tam aware that it is usual to reduce the surplus revenue, 
arising from the sale of the pubie lands, by charging upon 
it the expenses of Indian wars and treaties, and the sums 
paid for the acquisition of Louisiana and Florida. But I 
regard the qxtension of the sovereignty of the United States 
over the acquired territory as an ample consideration for 
the sums which it has cost ; and since the discharge of the 
public debt, the States have become entitled to claim that 
surplus, under the express terms of the compact, by which 
so large a portion of that territory was ceded to the United 
States. 1 must totally forget the blood and treasure which 
my native State so freely lavished, in extending her domin- 
ion from the Atlantic to the Mississippi; that the entire 
country between that river and the Ohio was once the 
Virginia county of Illinois, the theatre of the exploits of 
her Clarke and his gallant companions in arms, before I 
ean regard, with any doubt, her just title to her full propor- 
tion of the revenue which the bill on your table proposes 
to withhold from her treasury, in wanton disregard of the 
twice-plighted faith of this Government. 

A more efficient argument in favor of this bill may pos- 
albly arise in a part of this committee, from an assurance 
given by the Executive to the representatives of particular 
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States, that, if the fourth instalment be withheld, their 
banks will receive an indulgence which the States may not 
be willing or able to grant. I have in my eye a friend from 
Alabama, [Mr. Manrtiy,] from whom I should be glad to 
leam whether any such assurance has been given. [Mr. 
Mantin rose in reply, and said he had none.] The hon- 
orable member will not suppose that I imagined he had re- 
ceived any intimation from the Executive, which it would 
be improper for him to disclose. On the contrary, were 
my constituents situated as his, I should not hesitate to 
inquire how far the deposite banks might rely on the indul- 
gence of the Treasury ? 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, two bills, one appa- 
rently originating in the Senate, the other in this House. 
They have the same title, are identical in all their provisions, 
and have evidently proceeded from the same source—the 
Treasury Department. The banks of this District, Mr. 
Chairman, are seven in number, and if the clemency of the 
Executive towards the several deposite banks may he in- 
ferred from the tenor of these bills to revoke the charters 
of the banks of this District, their bitterest foe could not 
wish them in worse hands. To say nothing of the new 
criminal offences proposed to be created, in what terms shall 
we denounce an attempt to coerce the banks of a District, 
ten miles square, to resume specie payments in the centre 
of twenty-six Slates, whose six hundred banks bave ceased 
to do so, and alongside of a Government which, while it 
attempts to coerce them to pay specie, does not comply 
with its own engagements? The President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury have suggested to Congress the expe- 
diency of passing a bankrupt bill, to operate on all banks ; 
and especially on those employed by the Treasury. (g.) The 
bill which lies before ine is, or may be presumed to be, a 
sample of the proposed legislation ; and, as such, it well 
merits the careful examination of the representatives of the 
Southwestern States, the condition of whose banks is least 
favorable to the speedy resumption of specie payments. 
Whether those banks are in a condition to wind up their 
affairs, the representatives of those States are most capablo 
of deciding. 

T discover, however, from the late returns of the various 
deposite hanks, annexed to the letter of the Secretary of the 
5th September, that the five deposite banks of the States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, with a cireulation of 
more than $6,158,000, and Government deposites to the 
extent of $3,547,000, had in specie a month ago, but v 
$709,000, while their Joans and discounts, together with 
their bills of exchange, exceeded $27,292,000, and their 
suspended debt six millions and a quarter. 

I repeat, it may be well for the representatives of all those 
States to examine the true character of this District bank 
hill, since it cannot be supposed that the Executive would 
recommend to Congress a harsher measure towards a people 
with whom they and we daily associate, than for the con- 
stituents of ‘gentlemen who reside in remote districts west 
of the Allegany. 

One of the sections of the bill, a part of the title of which 
is, “T'o revoke the charters of such banks in the District 
of Columbia as shall not resume specie payments within 
a limited time,” requires, under a penalty of a forfeiture of 
their charters, that ‘they shall resume the payment of 
specie for all their bills under ten dollars within sixty days, 
and of all others in six months from the passing of the act ;” 
and, that “they shall, within thirty days, cease to pay out 
the notes of any corporation or individual which shall not 
redeem them on demand in specie.” Another section of 
this bill provides, that ‘in case of failure of any of the banks 
to comply with these conditions, their charters shall be re- 
voked, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint 
three commissioners for liquidating and settling thcir ac- 
counts and affairs;” and, as if this were not enough, this 
section further ordains, ‘that such prosecutions shall be 
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instituted by the attorney of this District, for any violation 
of their obligations to the Government or the community, 
as the facts and the law applicable to the case may render 
proper, beyond what is contained in the provisions of their 
charter and of this act.” 

It is but rational to infer that these are some, at least, of 
the provisions which the Executive would comprehend in 
the bankrupt law which the Secretary's letter suggests, for 
the coercion of specie payments by the banks in general. 
Would the committee desire to know the condition of the 
seven banks of this District to which those provisions of 
this bill are to he applied? ‘Their loans and discounts, the 
Secretary states, in his letter of the 3d of January last, 
amount to $3,157,782; their deposites to $1,385,523; 
their circulation to $961,798; the:r notes and debts of other 
banks to $849,222; their debts due to banks within and 
without the: District, to $460,768 ; their specie to $843,532. 

What portion of their circulation consists of notes of a 
denomination under ten dollars, I have no certain data to 
determine. Surrounded, as this District is, by five towns 
and cities within fifty miles, which have their rival institu- 
tions, the proportion of large notes in their circulation must 
pe small. A report of a bank of Ohio, the Clinton Bank 
of Columbus, the capital of that flourishing State, makes 
jts notes of the denomination of five dollars and under, two- 
thirds in value of its whole circulation, and its notes of five 
dollars comprehend about one-half of that amount. How 
fatal a blow the passage of such a bill would give to the 
credit and property of this District I leave it to the commit- 
tee to imagine ; but I desire the representatives of the de- 
posite banks, in general, to look to the temper which such 
a proposition discloses on the part of the executive branch 
of this Government, before they vote for the measure we 
are considering. Sir, said Mr. M., I represent a people 
interested in whatever concerns ‘he ultimate prosperity of 
this District. They find in its three cities their most con- 
venient market; and-among its citizens, persons to whom 
many of them are closely allied by the ties of consanguinity 
and habits of social and friendly intercourse. In their 
behalf, I protest in advance against the rash experiment 
contemplated by the bill on my table. The report of such 
a bill, by a respectable committee, wherever it may have 
originated, is calculated to excite uneasiness, to awaken 
just alarm. If it be not intended to press the adoption of | 
such a measure, the attempt to do so is an act of wanton | 
cruclty meriting the severest reprebension, If it speak the | 
deliberate purpose of its raxh inventors, all who feel an 
interest in the fate of the deposite banks should rather trust 
to the amity of the States who may becone their creditors, 
States having one common interest, than to a Government 
which has flattered those banks in their prosperity, only, as J 
it would appear, more effectually to work their ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, I have hitherto considered the bill on 
your tab'e apart from the great end for which, when I read 
the President’s recent proclamation, I supposed we were to 
be suddenly convened in this city, at this unusual season 
of the year, I had not imagined, until I heard bis mes 
sage read from that desk, that this end would be regarded as 
of subordinate magnitude, and the necessities of the Govern- 
ment exalted above the wants of the people. It has been 
truly said that a disordered currency is, next to war, pes- 
tilence, and famine, the greatest calamity which can afflict 
a civilized, aud especially a commercial nation; and, al- 
though the Executive bas theught proper to recommend to 
our adoption a system of measures .which, he tells us, 
should have no reference to the chief cause of the general 
distress of the country, I cannot consider any one of 
them, solely, in the light in which he is pleased to regard 
them all. 

This message contains the outlines of a scheme of 
finance, which, whether borrowed from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or itself the type of the disordered speculations 
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of that officer, partakes, in every quality but its style, of 
the defects and errors of the Treasury reports. 

‘The President claims a million for the operations of the 
mint, without adverting to the fact, stated in another part of 
his message, that the coinage had been most successfully 
conducted prior to the conditional appropriation of that 
sum to its aid. He insists upon having a permanent sur- 
plus of four or five million, in contradiction of the settled 
policy which, for twenty years, under the sanction, if not 
the requisition of law, had limited that surplus to two mil- 
lions only. He not only omits to compute the debt of the 
Bank of the United States among the available resources 
of the Treasury, but, while his Secretary recommends, in 
a letter accompanying his message, the issue of Treasury 
notes to the amount of ten million, bearing an interest not 
exceeding six per cent., he denounces ‘a new loan” as a 
measure ‘*which would scarcely be sanctioned by the 
American people.” 

Sir, the great evil of which the American people com- 
plain is the suspension of specie payments by the banks, 
and the consequent disorders of their currency. They are 
afflicted and perplexed, but they do not impute their mis- 
fortunes to the’ banks alone; looking beyond them to the 
remote cause of their embarrassments, the expected relief 
from measures which shall operate in favor of the banks 
as well as themselves. 

The resumption of specie payments cannot be promoted 
by any of the measures which the President’s message 
recommends. There is not one of them that does not di- 
rectly tend to retard, rather than to accelerate, the restora- 
tion of a sound currency. 

The withdrawal of the fourth instalment of the State 
deposites, by embarrassing the States themselves, and oc- 
casioning, in many instances, the prostration or suspension 
of their internal improvements, will reduce the demand for 
money of any description, and force home upon the banks 
a further portion of their depreciated notes. 

The issue of ten millions of Treasury notes will produce 
the same effect by a different operation—by superseding the 
use of bank paper to a certain extent, if the views which 
prompt the r issue he accomplished, and they supply a part 
of the currency. It is proposed to limit the denomination 
of those notes, it is true, to sums of not less than $100. 
But, in an abstract which lies before me, from the reports 
of eighty-nine banks of the State of New York, of the Kst of 
January, 1836, designating the various denominations and 
respective amounts of the bills issued by all of them, with 
the exception of two only, the paper circulation of the 
banks of that State amounted to $21,000,000, (the sum 
was $21,123,089,) of which the bills of $100 and up- 
wards excreded the aggregate of $5,000,000, ($5,015,600, ) 
constituting near one-fourth of the entire paper circulation 
of that flourishing State. 

The Treasury notes to be issued will scarcely maintain 
the identical value of the notes of the several banks of a 
like denomination. If bearing an interest, calculated daily 
to change their value, it surpasses that of the rival bills of 
the banks, those Treasury notes will be bought up for in- 
vestment till they become due. If without interest, and of 
value, they will displace a corres~ 
ponding amount of the bank bills in circulation, and oc- 
casion to the banks on whom they are returned, a new de- 
mand for specie. 

No truth is more consonant to reason, or more firmly 
established by experience, than that two currencies of un- 
equal value cannot coexist in the same country. ‘The worse 
will be used in preference to the better, for the same reason 
that in the bovish game of ‘Jack lives in my hand. and 
dies in yours,” the burning straw is pushed from hand to 
hand, until it is consumed or the flame expires. 

The third measure of the Executive, the Treasury bank 
scheme, strikes at the banks and their currency a blow yet 
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more fatal, since, if it prevail, it will imply, on the part of 
Government itself, an absence of all confidence in their 
fidelity as its fiscal agents, at'a time when they need its 
utmost aid. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may have been the causes of 
the suspension of specie payments by the banks, two ob- 
stacles only interfere with their immediate resumption: the 
pressure for specie from abroad, and the absence of confi- 
dence at home. The former is ascribable solely to the ex- 
istence of a foreign debt, and can be removed in but one of 
two modes: by the payment of that debt, or the renewed 
indulgence of the foreign creditor. 

The payment of the debt, if it be as large as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury conjectures—for a mere conjecture is all 
that can be furnished—if it has amounted to thirty millions 
of dollars, and but a moiety of it has been paid, or extin- 
guished by insolvencies, the economy of the future must 
gradually pay for the lavish expenditures of past years. 
To suspend the residue of the foreign debt while this pro- 
cess is maturing, the confidence of the foreign creditor in 
the American merchant must be renewed. But what 
prospect is there for such renewal while he stands con- 
demned and unsupported by his own Government, and 
the very officers of that Government are holding out to him 
an invitation to violate the faith which binds him to the 
honest fulfilment of his engagements? Sir, there is a tar- 
pitude in such advice, which I have not language strong 
enough to denounce, and I congratulate my country that it 
has been spurned with indignation and scorn, by those to 
whom it was addressed. The credit of a merchant is the 
life and soul of his occupation, and he who would seck its 
ruin acts with a demoniac inspiration. 

A Spanish monarch, during a war with England, ab- 
solved his subjects from the payment of their British debts. 
The merchants of Spain were ready to pour out their blood 
and lavish their treasure to attest their loyalty ; but the pride 
of Castile revolted from dishonor. ‘They paid their debts. 
And every dollar which has left our shores for a like office, 
since the suspension of specie payments, has gone to re- 
deom the most valuable stock in all our mercantile capi- 
tal—the credit of our merchants; who will never yield in 
reputation to those of Spain or Britain. 

Whatever may be the condition of the banks to the North 
and West, specie-payments cannot be, everywhere, imme- 
diately resumed. They may, and I believe they will be, 
in the Northen States of this Union, at no distant period. 
In those States, the payment of specie was not suspended 
amidst all the commercial distress and embarrassment of 
our last war with Great Britain. It may not be generally 
recollected, that immediately after the close of that war, the 
State of Virginia required her banks to resume specie pay- 
ments, prior to the action of her sister States or of Con- 
gross, on the same subject. A distinguished member of 
her Legislature, who has since occupied a seat on the floor 
of the other House, (Mr. Tazxwewt,] predicted that, on 
the day when the law requiring specie payments should be 
enforced, the main street of Richmond would be rendered 
impassable by the mob which would gather around the 
doors of the Bank of Virginia. The day passed, and so lit- 
tle was it regarded, that inquiries followed whether it had 
arrived. And how could it be otherwise, since the staple 
commodities of Virginia were never in greater demand nor 
ata higher price than at this period? A favorable balance 
existed in her commerce abroad, and with her sister States. 
The merchants of Virginia needed no specie to remit; and, 
without her limits, those who stood indebted to them pre- 
ferred the notes of her banks to specie, for an obvious rea- 
son. Such is not the present condition of the staples of 
the United States, of their foreign exchange, or paper cur- 
rency. One aspect of the condition of the deposite banks, 
made manifest by the tabular statements laid on our tables 
at various periods, does not seem to have attracted the no- 


tice of the Secretary of the Treasury in his elaborate re- 
port at the commencement of this session. He says, speak- 
ing of their ** prudence and ability,” ‘that, between last 
November and May, their specie had been reduced only 
from fifteen to thirteen millions, and their circulation fell 
from forty-one to thirty-seven millions ;” to which he adds, 
that ‘many of them have reduced their discounts ; that 
their reduction, as a whole, since the first of May, has 
amounted to more than twenty millions. ”. 

I deduce very different conclusions from the facts fur- 
nished by this officer. In November, 1836, the loans and 
discounts of those deposite banks amounted, in the aggre- 
gate,to one hundred and fifteen millions. At their last re- 
tums, in August, they fell short but one hundred thou- 
sand dollars of one hundred and thirteen millions ; so that 
the entire reduction, between the first of November and 
the latest returns we have, scarcely exceeds two milliona. 
And how has this reduction been effected? By calls up- 
| on their debtors, which, in reducing their discounts two 
millions, have swelled their suspended debt to $12,383,000. 
Of this sum, as T have already stated, the suspended debt 
of five of those banks, situated in three of the Southwest- 
ern States, amounted in August last, ta more than six 
millions and a quarter, while their entire loans and dis- 
counts were near twenty-three millions and a half. 

The debtors to those banks, a part only of the banking 
institutions of those three States, have my sympathy ; they 
have purchased the property of my constituents, at enor- 
mous prices ; and I wish all possible indulgence, consistent 
with the public interest, to be extended to them. They 
are not in a condition to supply specie to the various banks 
who are their creditors, five of which have but $709,000 
to sustain a circulation of $6,158,000, and have to pay a 
deposite, due to the Government alone, of more than three 
millions and a half. 

Are they with their associates in aflliction, the deposite 
banks of other States, proper objects of the vindictive feel- 
ings of the late and present Chief Magistrate, to which I 
cannot but impute the various Exccutive recommendations 
on our table? 

Tt is impossible, Mr. Chairman, to leave this topic, with- 
out glancing bricfly, at least, towards some of the causes 
of the present public calamity—the derangement of the cur- 
rency. 

Four years ago, we had a currency unsurpassed by that 
of any other nation on earth; and considering the vast ex- 
tent and various productions of our wide-spread territory, 
the uniformity of that currency constituted one of the most 
striking manifestations of the wisdom of our free institu- 
tions, and of the value of that Union, from which they re- 
sulted, and which, in its turn, gave to them an assurance 
of perpetuity. We were not content with our happy con- 
dition; and in seeking to improve it, we tampered with 
the currency of other nations as well as our own. 

By removing more than forty-three millions of the pub- 
lic money from the Bank of the United States, and diffus- 
ing it among the various States of the Union, we invited 
the multiplication of their banks, the extension of the ac- 
commodation which those banks afforded to their custom- 
ers, and, as a necessary consequence, a vast inciease of 
their paper circulation. 

While the banks to the north of the Potomac, collective- 
ly taken, maintained a circulation at the rale of six and a 
half dollars of paper for every dollar of the precious metals 
in their vaults, those to the south of that river maintained 
in like manner an average of five and a half to one; the 
compound of those proportions give, as the basis of the 
paper circulation of the Atlantic States, one specie to six 
į paper dollars. 

The confidence of the people, notwithstanding this ex- 
tension of the currency, a fact known to few of them, sus- 
tained the credit of the banks. The Executive by reitera- 
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ted commendations of the ‘* prudence and ability of the 
deposite banks” confirmed the general faith in their sol- 
vency. (f.) A popular President, whose will was law, 
sought to do more—to increase the ratio of their specie to 
their paper circulation, not by a reduction of the latter, 
but by a speedy and great extension of the former. New 
mints for the coinage of gold were established, and bul- 
lion was invited from every quarter by all the influence of 
the Executive over the banks which it favored with the 
use of the public money. Congress co-operated in this 
policy, by augmenting the relative value of the gold com- 
pared with the silver coin of the United States, so as to in- 
duce the importation of gold in preference to silver, and to 
retain the former whenever the rate of foreign exchange 
should warrant the importation or exportation of either. 
The effect of this measure was distinctly foreseen, with his 
characteristic sagacity, by a member from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Gornam,] who traced its future operation with that 
simplicity and ` perspicuity which ever distinguished him 
in, debate. 

Our currency had been silver coin: We identified our 
currency with that of Great Britain, by the act regulating 
the value of gold and silver coins, and hung up, ‘*in Lead- 
enhall street, a barometer to measure its rise or fall.” We 
entered into an, immediate competition with England for 
gold bullion. The Neapolitan and French indemnities, 
due to our citizens under existing treaties, were imported 
in gold, when the subsisting rate of exchange did not war- 
rant the insurance, freight, and charges of such importation. 

Every dollar in value thus imported, afforded to the 
banks, by increasing their specie basis, the means of ex- 
tending their paper circulation in a threefold proportion. 
The Executive Government, by pouring gold into their 
vaults, literally pumped out, for every dollar of specie de- 
posited, three, four, five, and, in some instances, six dol- 
lars of paper. 

Not content with a process so tardy, the Executive 
gathered up, by the notorious specie circular, without in- 
tending it, the specie of the seaboard, to constitute the 
basis of a circulation where the only commodity in the 
home market was wild lands, and the only product for ex- 
portation abroad, except schemes on paper for railroads 
and canals, maps of harbors unknown to navigation, and 
plats of cities without inhabitants, was that very specie 
furnished by the Executive, and daily, nay hourly, ex- 
changed for the paper of banks established to receive it and 
profit by its use. 

Two provisions of the deposite act of June, 1836, con- 
tributed not a little to the nominal, in some cases doubt- 
less to ‘the real, augmentation of bank capital, and to swell 
the current of paper circulation. One allowed the use of 
the public deposites, without interest, where they did not 
exceed one-fourth of the capital of the bank to which they 
were intrusted, and another required that the sam deposi- 
ted in any bank should not exceed three-fourths of its cap- 
ital. 

By turning to the tables (see note e.) which have 
been transmitted at various times to the House; it will be 
seen that, between the passage of the act of June, 1836, 
and the ensuing November, in the brief course of five 
months, the capitals of the deposite banks had been aug- 
mented by the addition of no less than thirty-one millions. 

It cannot be doubted, unless we discard all consideration 
of the usual springs of human action, but that this augmen- 
tation of their real or nominal capital was designed by the 
banks to accommodate themselves to those provisions of 
the deposite act; and, accordingly, in the same period, 
their deposites to the credit of the Treasurer were extended 
from thirty-seven to forty-five millions, and those on be- 
half of the disbursing officers of the same Department, 
from three millions seven hundred thousand to four mil- 


lions one hundred thousand dollars, and the discounts and 
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loans of the banks from seventy-one to one hundred and 
fifteen millions. 


Such, nevertheless, was the confidence of the Treasury 


in the security of these deposites, that this circumstance 
passed unheeded, ‘and as late as his annual report of De- 
cember last, the Secretary informed Congress that ‘* the 


prospect of the currency is on the whole becoming more 
satisfactory, even without further législation.” 

It became the boast of the Executive Government, as 
this Treasury report announced and the message echoed, 
that it had augmented the specie in the country by forty- 
three millions, consisting chiefly of gold, yet gold was 
scarcely any where visible in the hands or pockets of the 
people; continuing to serve in all its uses as the basis of a 
constantly increasing paper circulation. By common con- 
sent, the precious metals constitute the standard of value 
throughout the civilized world; but while they impart a 
certain degree of uniformity and stability to the currency 
of the world, they constitute of themselves but an incon- 
siderable part of the medium of exchange in any highly 
commercial country. 

The money exchanges of the city of London alone, 
were, more than thirty years ago, computed by a highly 
respected member of Parliament (Henry Thornton) to 
amount to between four and five millions sterling a day. 
To these were to be added all the dealings of a hundred 
other city and country bankers, and of a people spread over 
the surface of the greatest manufacturing country in Chris- 
tendom. But when, on the 26th of February, 1797, the 
Bank of England was authorized to suspend specie pay- 
ments, the whole value of the bullion in the possession of 
the bank, added to the amount of their bills discounted, was, 
in a statement of the bank toa committee of the House of 
Commons, reported to amount to about seven millions. 
In this report, the bullion of the bank, corresponding in its 
uses to our specie, is not distinguished from its loans; but 
no computation extended the former beyond a moiety of 
the whole amount, or to three and a half millions sterling, 
which, according to our present legal rate of exchange, 
was less than seventeen millions of dollars. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his letter of the 5th 
instant, speaking of the condition of the deposito banks, 
tells us that, as a whole, their specie, compared with their 
circulation, averaged, in May last, more ‘than one to 
three, or was over the relative quantity held by all the 
banks in England at the same period,” and ‘*was, in 
proportion, one-fourth larger than that in the Bank of 
England.” ` NA 

When it is considered that, of the fourteen or fifteen 
hundred millions sterling of the annual exchanges in Lon- 
don, seventy private bankers are parties to a large share of 
them, and when hank paper is required, which is seldom, 
use it alone, issuing no paper themselves, that they keep 
their gold in the vaults of that bank, it may well be con- 
ceived how small a portion of specie or bullion sustains 
the credit system of England. The specie currency of 
France is, I know, computed at a much larger proportion- 
al amount, and its ratio is undoubtedly much greater, 
though I do not believe that it equals the half of six hun- 
dred millions of dollars, its estimated amount. It is easier, 
by far, to count a people, than the money in their pockets ; 


‘and, as to the numbers of mankind, we have only to con- 


sult Wallace and other writers prior to the institution of a 
regular census any where, to perceive how loose and un- 
certain all such calculations are. 

But, in proportion to the very small ratio of specie to 
bank paper, and of the still smaller ratio of both to the 
actual evidences of debt, and instruments of exchange, 
which suffice to sustain the busines of the wealthiest and 
most commercial countries in the world, is the danger re- 
sulting from the sudden reduction of the specie of such a 
country as England. i 
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That this consideration should not have struck the late 
Executive Magistrate, in the midst of those efforts of which 
he often boasted to increase, by artificial and extraordina- 
ry. means, the. specie of the United States at the expense 
of that of Europe, and of England especially, is more a 
subject of regret than of surprise. But its effect has been 
very apparent. The common currency is the life-blood of 
the commercial world. © Its circulation cannot be diminish- 
ed, impeded, or accelerated, greatly in one country, with- 
out its. effects. being sensible to all. Not England alone, 
but France, (4.) and even China, distant as that country 
is from us, could not but feel the effect which the sudden 
addition of forty-three millions to the specie of the United 
States occasioned upon. the currency of the rest of the com- 
mercial world. 

Its operation on England we have realized in its most 
disastrous, though most: natural and inevitable reaction 
upon our own currency—in the ruin of the first American 
houses in London, and the utter, though transient, as I 
hope and believe, prostration of all confidence in the com- 
mercial intercourse of two nations who were gradually be- 
coming more and more assimilated by interest and aflec- 
tion. 

I have carried my views, Mr. Chairman, of the causes 
of the present public distress farther than I designed ; and, 
forbearing any other details of its nature and extent, return 
to a brief consideration of its appropriate remedy. 

I have said that the impediments to a resumption of spe- 
cle payments are to be found in the existence of a heavy 
foreign debt and the absence of confidence at home. ‘The 
specie that sustained our paper circulation still remains; 
to restore its agency, we need only the restoration of the 
confidence of the people at home and of the creditors of 
our merchants abroad. 

“What should be the study of every branch of the Gov- 
ernment in such a crisis? Undoubtedly to restore that 
confidence by every measure in its power. Let us take 
lessons from the conduct of other States if we aro debarred, 
by insurmounable prejadices, from availing ourselves of 
the natural suggestion of our own experience. Laying 
aside all considerations of the agency of the Bank of the 
United States in preserving and restoring, when unsound, 
the currency of our country, let us look to the course pur- 
rued under like circumstances with our own by a foreign 
Government, not less sensitive to public opinion, but less 
froe than ours; a Government with a real not a nominal 
monarch at its head, and with a Parliament, one branch 
of which is hereditary, and the other elected for a period 
of gevon years. ; 

Tho failure of the banks in the west of England, in 
1793, spread consternation throughout that ancient king- 
dom from Land’s End to the Tweed. 
England assembled, not to study the relief of the Crown, 
but of the people; and the result of their measures, I will 
read you from the author whom I have already quoted, and 
whose work has been, for several weeks, in my drawer, 
awaiting this occasion for its use. d 

Tn adverting to the events of the year 1793, this writer 
says, that ‘through the failare of many country banks, 
much general distrust took place. The alarm (the first 
material one of the kind which. had for along time bap- 
pened) was extremely great. 

The success of the remedy which the Parliament ad- 
ministered, denotes what was the nature of the evil. A 
loan of exchequer bills was directed to be made to as many 
mercantile persons, giving proper security, as should ap- 
ply. It is a fact worthy of serious attention, that the fail- 
ures abated greatly, and mercantile credit began to be re- 
stored, not at the period when the exchequer bills were 
actually delivered, but at a time antecedent to that era. It 
also deserves notice that, though the failures had origina- 
ted in an extraordinary demand for guineas, it was not 
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any supply of gold which effected the cure. That fear 
of not being able to obtain guineas, which arose in the 
country, led, in its consequences, to an extraordinary 
demand for bank notes in London; and the want of 
bank notes in London. became, after a time, the chief evil. 
The very expectation of a supply of exchequer bills, 
that is, of the supply of an article which almost any trader 
might obtain, and which it was known that he might 
then sell, and thus turn inte bank notes, and, after turn- 
ing into bank notes, might also convert into guineas, 
created an idea of general solvency. This expectation 
cured, in the firstinstance, the distress of London, and it 
then lessened the demand for guineas in the country, 
through that punctuality in effecting the London payments 
which it produced, and the universal confidence which it 
thus inspired. The sum permitted by Parliament to be 
advanced in exchequer billy was five millions, of which not 
one-half was taken ; of the sum taken, no part was lost; 
on the contrary, the small compensation or extra interest 
which was paid to Government for lending its credit (for 
it was mere credit, and not cither money or bank notes 
that the Government advanced) amounted to something 
more than was necessary to defray the charges, and a small 
balance of profit accrued to the public. For this season- 
able interference, (a measure at first not well understood, 
and opposed at the time, chiefly on the ground of constitu- 
tional jealousy,) the mercantile as well as the manufactur- 
ing interests of the country were certainly much indebted to 
the Parliament and to the Government,” * 

Under very difforent circumstances, when the Bank of 
England was threatened, as. was generally believed, with 
embarrassment. from various causes, occurred during the 
continental war of 1797, the British Parliament interposed 
for its relief, by authorizing a suspension of its issues of 
gold and silver. Tustead of dispensing with the use of its 
notes, which might have been expected to sink in the 
money market below par, the suspending act authorized the 
private bankers to issue them in heu of the precious metals, 
and made them a legal tender in all pecuniary transactions 
within the kingdom. 

The consequence was, that, althongh the war continued 
four years longer, and with such disastrous consequences 
to the allies of England, the danger which threatened the 
bank blew over; and, although two millions of small notes 
were issued under the authority of the same act, to supply 
the place of gold and silver coin in the smaller dealings of 
society, both metals mingled in the daily currency with 
specie, at~par value. 

It was not till three years after the revival of the war 
with France, following the short peace of Amiens, or nine 
years from the date of the suspending act, that any public 
notice was taken of the depreciation of bank paper, which 
the policy of Napoleon occasioned, by deranging the com- 
merce of England with the continental nations controlled 
by his councils and his arms. 

This interposition of Parliament to protect the bank, un- 
necessary as it for a long time proved to be, has been im- 


* The commissioners named in the act state in their report, “that 
the knowledge that loans might Jive Leen obtained, sufficed, in sever- 
al instances, to render them unnecessary ; that the whole number of 
applications was three hundred and thirty-two, for sums amounting to 
£3,855,624; of which two hundred and thirty-eight were granted, 
amounting to £2,202,000; forty-five for sums to the amount of £1 215,- 
100 were withdrawn ; and forty-nine were rejected for various reasons. 
That the whole sum advanced on loans was paid, a considerable part 
hefore it was due, and the remainder regularly at the stated periods, 
without apparent difficulty or distress.”’ f 

They observe that, “ the advantages of this measure were evinced by 
a speedy restoration of confidence in mercantile transactions, whieh: 

roduced a facility in raising money that was presently felt, not only; 
in the metropolis, but through the whole extent of Great Britain. Nor. 
was the operation of the act less beneficial with respect to a variet of 
eminent manufacturers, who, having in a great degree suspended their 
works, were enabled to resume them, and to afford employment 10 & 
puman of workmen who must otherwise have been thrown on the 
public. 5 
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puted wholly to the connexion subsisting between the bank 
and the Government. 

The writer to whose treatise I have before referred, de- 
monstrably shows that this supposition is without founda- 
tion. The entire capital of the bank, it is true, was 
vested then, as now, in three per cent. Government stocks 
to the amount of ‘more than eleven millions anda half. 
But this investment was made and- continued for the 
penefit of the bank itself, since the stock was at all times 
convertible into specie, and produced a profit that mere 
bullion or specie could not yield; while the Government 
annually negotiated with the private bankers of the king- 
dom loans to the extent of thrice the capital of the bank, 
in order to supply the means of prosecuting a protracted 
and perilous naval and continental war. 

In one interest, indeed, the bank and the Government, as 
well as the people of England, were most intimately allied 
in preserving public and private credit from the shock of a 
suddenly deranged paper currency. 

This Government, unlike that of England, has no di- 
rect authority over the paper currency of the United States, 
and I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, a direct loan from 
the Government to our merchants; unhappily, it would 
now be too late to save ftom ruin the many who have al- 
ready sunk beneath the rage for experiment that has agita- 
ted our currency for the last four years; but I would pro- 
tect the occupation of the survivors from the unfavorable 
exchange which is draining our currency of its specie, and 
has prompted the banks, universally, to lock up from gen- 
eral use that which they retain. 

Shall I be asked how can this be done? I reply, by 
creating abroad the necessity of sending specie to the 
United States; by balancing, in other words, the demand 
now setting against us, by one in our favor; and this L 
would effect, either by instituting a temporary loan, the 
securities of which might and would go abroad, or by a 
sale in London of the bonds of the Bank of the United 
States, which we now hold. 

The rate of exchange which at present exposes the 
specie of our mixed currency to a foreign drain, has varied 
in five-and-twenty years forty per cent.; foreign bills 
which have recently been twenty per cent above, having 
been, in 1812, twenty per cent. below par. 

Since our arrival here, foreign exchange has fallen 5 per 
cent., and the premium given for converting current bank 
notes into specie has fallen, in amount, one-half; the 
price of the bank notes of this District, which were ten 
per cent. below specie in value, being now within 5 per 
cent. of par. ` 

From the best intelligence we have recèived, though all 
information on such a'subject is liable to great uncertainty, 
between five and six millions of specie have been exported 
to England in payment of theforeign debt of our merchants; 
and bas contributed, with other causes, to produce that 
improvement of the foreign exchange to which F have re- 
ferred. Instead’ of causing a further depreciation of our 
paper currency, this large remittance of specie, or gold 
bullion, by helping to restore confidence in the integrity 
and solvency of our merchants, has relaxed, as might have 
heen expected, the pressure of their creditors from abroad, 
and diminished, to that extent, the demand for specie. 

With this evidence before us, it cannot be doubted that 
alom of six millions, by supplying the means of remittance, 
or a sale in Europe of the bonds of the Bank of the United 
States, which we hold to that amount, would most essen- 
tially contribute to the same happy result. i 

Ifit be objected that the first expedient, which is the 
moré simple of the two, and more likely to prove efficient, 
would create a new national debt, Ireply that we are reduced 
to a-choive of evils; and the issue of Treasury notes, either 
with or without interest, is the creation 


bear interest or not. 


redeemed by their reception in discharge of the public dues, 
or their payment in specie. ` 


of a debt to the 
extent of their nominal sum, whether they are made to 


They are, some time or other, to be 


So far as they may serve for a currency at home, they 


will directly interfere with the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, by supplanting that of the banks. 
of speculation, and not, therefore, current in the course of 
exchange, they have every quality of the mere evidences 
of a national debt, without a capacity to be used for re- 
mittances abroad. 


If the subject 


The proposition to issue such notes, it is remarkable, the 


late Executive message recommends, in the same breath, 
with which it denounces, as unpopular, the creation of a 
new debt; and the friends of the administration follow in 
the cry, and talk of a party who regard ‘‘a national debt 
as a national blessing.” 


This is but a revival of a stale slander upon the first 


Secretary of the Treasury, which was without the slight- 
est foufidation in truth, was both contradicted by his 
friends and denied by himself, but, nevertheless, uttered 
by his enemies, until it was believed. 


But the sale of the bonds of the Bank of the United 
States, amounting to near six millions, and bealing an in- 
terest of six per cent., is free from any conceivable objec- 
tion, except that of one of my colleagues, (Mr. Jowss, } 
who charges the motion of my friend from Kentucky ` 
(Mr. Unnerwoop] with an attempt to convert the ‘Treas- 
ury into ‘a shaving shop.” I quote his words. Has the 
honorable member forgot the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in December last, to invest the un- 


expended surplus revenue in State stocks ; or does-he not 


remember, that for more than forty years of the forty-nine 
which have elapsed since a solid foundation was laid for 
the public credit, the Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Vice President, Secretary of the Treasury, and Attor- 
ney General, as Commissioners of the Sinking: Fund, 
were empowered by law to purchase daily, in the money 
market, evidences of the public debt, which arose from 
loans negotiated in the same markét, by one of those offi- 
cers, acting with the approbation of the President ?- To 
the epithet which my colleague has applied to those ordi- 
nary operations of every Government, I have only to re~ 
ply, that an epithet is not an argument, though it often 
conceals the want of one. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that confidence at home would 
result from the establishment of confidence abroad, and as 
remittances to the amount of five millions have raised our 
depreciated paper currency to within five per cent. of par, 
the sale of the bonds of the Bank of the United States, 
by creating a foreign credit of six millions, would raise 
that currency to par in all the Atlantic and the greater 
part of the Western States. It would injure no public in- 
terest, since the Bank of the United States has, for a simi- 
lar purpose, offered for salo in the foreign market, similar 
securities, having a shorter time to run. They are now, 
as I understand, selling in London, within two per cent, 
of their nominal par value, which is six per cent. above 
the real par of exchange. If objected, that the bonds which 
we should offer in the same market are each of a very 
large amount, lct an effort be made, with the assent of the 
bank, to reduce their sums by inereasing their number. 
The president and directors of the bank could have no 
hesitation in so far aiding-the Government, to effect a pur- 
pose so important io their institution and to their country 
at large, with whose prosperity their own is so intimately 
blended. ; 

Such a transfer would not place their bonds in hands 
more unfriendly than those which now hold them, and tha 
foreign being much lower than the domestic rate of inter- 
est, should the bank desire to prolong their time of pay- 
ment, such indulgence could be more readily purchased, 
and on cheaper terms, in England than at home. 
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Viewed in every aspect, and I have long contemplated 
the measure I now urge upon the committee, I cannot re- 
sist the conviction that it would lead, in a few months, to 
the restoration of. specie payments by the greater part of 
the banks of the Uniied States, and the more especially, if 
it be accompanied by: the manifestation of a temper, on the 
part of Congress and the Executive, friendly to the banks 
and the mercantile class of the community. 

It does not follow, because a part of those'banks have 
been imprudently conducted, that their debtors should be 
punished. So far as I have been able to learn their his- 
tory, they have been led astray by the action of their own 
Government ; they are the victims of a policy which origi- 
nated with the Executive, and has been countenanced by 
Congress. 

A leading motive to the substitution of the measure 
which. I have labored to recommend, for. the bill on our 
table from the Senate, is that the latter is part of a sys- 
tem adverse to the currency, the banks, and the country. 

To sum up the whole of my objections to this bill, in a 
few words: it involves a breach of faith as wanton and 
reckless in its motives, as it will prove pernicious in its 
consequences. 

Nores, 

(a) Thirty-first section of the act of January 18,1837. 

“That, for the purpose of enabling the mint to make re- 
turns to depositors with as little delay as possible, it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to keep in the 
gaid mint, when the state of the Treasury will admit there- 
of, a deposite of such amount of public money, or of bul- 
lion procured for the purpose, as he shall judge convenient 
and necessary, not exceeding $1,000,000; out of which, 
those who bring bullion to the mint may be paid tho value 
thereof, as soon ag practicable after the value has been as- 
certained; that the bullion so deposited shall become the 
property of the United States; that no discount or interest 
shall be charged on moneys so advanced ; and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may at any timo withdraw the 
said deposites or any part thereof, or may at his discretion 
allow the coins formed at the mint to be given for their 
equivalent in money.” 
f (b.) Among the causes and remedies of the present 
embarraasinents, the report enumerates, in the 27th page: 
‘cA foreign debt, merely commercial, whose balance 
against us, after all proper deductions for freights, profits, 
and similar considerations, probably exceeded the aggre- 
gate of thirty millions of dollars.” 

On the 19th page of the same report, the Secretary says, 
that “The objection usually urged against an early rc- 
sumption” of specie payments by the bunks, ‘* that the 
unfavorable balance of trade against this country would, 
in that event, causo some of the specie in the banks to be 
drawn out and shipped, will, however true in point of 
fact, possess much less force when it is considered that 
the delay has not prevented the oxport of specie. On the 
contrary, considerable sums which were in ordinary cir- 
culation have, since the suspension, been withdrawn, and 
a portion of them sent abroad, while their place is badly 
supplied with depreciated paper.” 

(e) Of former surpluses in the ‘Treasury, the Secre- 
tary says, in the 28th page of his letter of September 5, 
1837: ‘That surplus was often depreciated; and the 
only sound and legal preventives still appear to this De- 
partment to be the measure before enumerated, for pre- 
venting its accumulation; and after it had undesignedly 
happened, the wisest disposal of it was supposed to be, to 
expend as fast as useful, on proper objects of a public 
character; and in the mean -time, not to leave it in the 
deposite banks, but to invest it in State stocks.” 

Those measures are pointed out in Mr. Woodbury’s re- 
port ‘of the 6th of December, 1836, in the following lan- 
guage: 
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«As the present surplus had chiefly arisen from an 
earlier sale of larger portions of the public Jands than had 
been expected, it seemed to this Department judicious to 
suggest completing with it, sooner than had been contem- 
plated, the projected fortifications and naval establishments 
of the country ; improving more rapidly the navigation and 
security of its commercial bays and rivers; erecting, where 
needed, appropriate custom and warehouses, as well as 
suitable marine hospitals, court-houses, and post offices.” 

In the preceding annual report, of the 8th of December, 
1835, speaking on the same subject, Mr. Woodbury lays 
down two general principles, which are suggested as proper 
to have a material bearing on the whole subject. 

« First, that whatever mode may be adopted, it would 
conform to the spirit of the act of March, 1817, which has 
been in successful operation ever since the surpluses be- 
came likely to be large and frequent, and which required, 
before the investment of them in purchsse or extinguish- 
ment of the public debt, that enough should be left in the 
Treasury to meet all outstanding appropriations, and two 
millions more to secure facility and promptitude in its 
various and distant operations. 

« And, secondly, that, following the analogy of the 
above act, which separated the investinent of any surplus 
from pecuniary profit, entirely from the management of 
the public deposites and the deposite banks, it would 
leave the bank agents of the Treasury, as they and all its 
other fiscal agents from the foundation of the Government 
have been left, wholly disconnected, so far as practicable, 
in regard to their agencies with the dangerous relation of 
borrowers from the Treasury, for reloaning and for pri- 
vate gain.” 

By the ‘* outstanding appropriations,” mentioned in the 
first of his two principles, Mr. Woodbury meant, it is pre- 
sumed, as Mr. Crawford is known to have, such outstand- 
ing appropriations as would require disbursements within 
the year. The fourth section of the act of the 3d of March, 
1819, provided «*'hat after the year 1817, whenever there 
shall be, at any time after an adjournment of Congress in 
any year, a surplus of money in the Treasury above the 
sums appropriated for the service of such year, the pay~ 
ment of which to the commissioners of the sinking fund 
will leave in the Treasury, at the end of the year, a balance 
equal to two millions of dollars, then such surplus shall be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated to the sinking fund, 
to be paid at such times as the situation of the Treasury 
will best permit; and shall be applied by the commissioncrs 
thereof to the payment of the public debt.” 

The balances in the Treasury after the end of 1819, was 
$2,079,992, and of each of the years 1818, 1820, and 
1821, was less than $2,000,000, as it again was at the 
end of 1824, Within the eight years of General Wash- 
ington’s administration, the balance at the end of the year 
exceeded a million but twice, and never reached a million 
and a quarter. 

(d.) To disembarrass an argument already overladen 
with quotations, the following paragraph from Mr. Wood- 
bury’s report of December, 1834, relative to the mint, is 
here inserted in a note, designed to confirm the views al- 
ready presented of the gross mismanagement of that institu- 
tion under color of a legal sanction : 

«The new coinage has as yet been confined principally 
to the half and quarter eagles, and has equalled, in all, 
about three million one hundred and fourteen thousand aud 
ninety dollars, or in four months, more thon four times the 
annual average coinage of gold for many years past. 

«The demand for other coms has also been promptly 
met throughout the year. To aid in carrying the new 
law into eflicient operation, this Department, last August, 
placed in the hands of the director of the mint, under the 
act of April 2, 1792, twenty thousand dollars, and ten 
thousand more in September, as it was needed, and could 
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be, without inconvenience, spared from the Treasury. By 
this course, many have been enabled at once to realize 
funds from their deposite of bullion or coin, and the mint 
to continue its operations uninterruptedly, and to supply 
promptly, when desired, coins already prepared for circu- 
lation. i 

“ But it is considered proper to invite the attention of 
Congress to a change in the law respecting the organiza- 
tion of the mint establishment, so as hereafter to prevent its 
operations in refining and coining for others from being 
a tax on the Treasury, and any longer swelling the large 
amount of our annual expenditure. This could easily be 
effected by imposing a duty. or seignorage of about one per 
cent. on the prompt coinage of silver, and one-fourth per 
cent. on that of gold ; the present coinage of copper‘now de- 
fraying its own expense. This would be no more burden- 
some to the persons holding bullion than the delay now al- 
lowed for the recoinage; and which delay of forty days, 
[or one-half per cent. discount, if delivered in five days,] 
and consequent loss of interest, could, with such a seig- 
norage, and the advances now authorized from the Treas- 
ury, be, without inconvenience, reduced to eight or ten 
days, and the whole establishment be thus sustained by its 
own earnings, without much, if any, increased cost to 
either individuals or the public. But, in such case, if the 
cost should ever be increased to individuals, some additional 
inducement will be held out to prevent either the exporta- 
tion or melting of our coin, which have been so great, be- 
fore the late change in the law, as to have left in deposite and 
circulation, in this country, an amount of it not exéeeding 
that struck in two or three out of the forty years during 
which the mint has been in operation. The expenses and 
labors of the mint, equalling, on an average, about twenty 
thousand dollars a year, or eight hundred thousand dollars 
in all, excluding buildings, have thus, except for about 
two years, been entirely lost to the country.” 

Let the reader contrast with the ‘smallest sum deemed 
proper” by the Secretary, in his letter of September the 
5th, and the amount of gold coined in the present year by 
the employment of a million of dollars. 

(e.) The receipts for the first six months were 5,472,482 72 
dollars, and the total receipts down to a period in August, 
as far as intelligence had been received, amounted to 
$5,888,815 41. The estimate for the year was five mil- 
lions only. 

The situation of the 
Circulation = - 


November 1, 1836. 


deposite banks 
3 i5 - $41,482,897 82 


Deposited. by the Treasurer  - -. 45,059,539 31 
By public officers - - oe 4,318,446 00 
Due to other banks « - - 24,083,161 00 
Other liabilities - - -= 18,700,299 00 

128,644,322 14 
Specie - - - - 15,530,202 00 


17,576,449 67 
3,959,035 75 


Capital stock ~ - 7 š 
Contingent fund - - - 


The situation of the deposites bank at various limes.’ 


Loans and discounts 


Domestic exchange 97,6: 
Specie 5 
Due from pans i 

otes of other banks 7 
Other investments 12,221,000 12,703,000 14,4364 
Circulation 27,967,009 41,482,000 32,626,000 
Due to banks 17,110,000 - 24,083,000 25,083,000 . 
Capital 46,418,000 77,576,000 81,628,000 
Deposites by the Treasurer of 

the Unived States 87,281,090 45,059,000 12,944,000 
By public officers 3,742,000 4,318,000 4,574,000 
Other deposites 16,044,000 26,573,000 29,492,000 
Other liabilities 6,763,000 13,700,000 1 1 066,009 
Contingent fund 4,015,000 8,950,000 Syl 19,000 
Suspended debt - = z 1230000 
Stocks 5324; 


* Of which 97,761,000 are due to the deposite banks of six States, 


(f.) Presidents message of December 6, 1836. The 
President’s message of the 6th of December, 1836, opened 
with a congratulation of Congress “ on the high state of 
prosperity which our beloved country had attained.” 

«¢ With no causes at home or abroad to lessen the confi- 
dence with which we look to the future for continuing 
proofs of the capacity of our free institutions to produce all 
the fruits of good government, the general condition of our 
affairs may well excite our national pride.” 

‘The expenditures for all objects during the year,” 
then.about to expire, ‘are estimated,” he told us, ‘not 
to exceed thirty-two millions, and will leave in the 'Treas- 
ury, for public purposes on the Ist day of January, about 
$41,723,959. This sum, with the exception of five mil- 
lions, will be transferred to the several States, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act regulating the deposites of the 
public money.” 

c Under our present revenue system there is every proba- 
bility that there will continue to be a surplus beyond the 
wants of the Government, and it has become our duty to 
decide whether such a result be consistent with the true 
objects of our Government. 

« Should a surplus be permitted to accumulate beyond the 
appropriations, it must be retained in the Treasury as it 
now is, or be distributed among the people or the States. 

«To retain it in the Treasury unemployed in any way is 
impracticable. 

“It is, besides, against the genius of our free institutions 
to lock up in vaults the treasure of the nation. 

«s A distribution to the people is impracticable, and un~ - 
just in other respects. 

«Experience continues to realize the expectations enter- 
tained as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the 
duties of fiscal agents for the Government at the tine of 
the removal of the deposites. 

“It is now well ascertained that the real domestic ex- 
changes, perlormed through discounts of the United States 
Bank and its twenty-five branches, were at least one-third 
less than those of the deposite banks for an equal period of 
time. 

« Independently of these services, which are far greater 
than those rendered by the United States Bank and its 
twenty-five branches, a number of the deposite banks have, 
with a commendable zeal to aid in the improvement of the 
currency, imported from abroad, at their own expense, large 
sums of the precious metals for coinage and circulation.” 

(g.) The Secretary of the Treasury here reiterates the 
message, as the following extract from the latter plainly 
manifests : 

«In the mean time, it is our duty to. provide all the 
remedies against a. depreciated paper currency which the 
constitution enables us to afford. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, on several former occasions, has suggested the pro- 
priety and importance of a uniform law concerning bank- 
ruptcies of corporations and other bankers. Through the 
instrumentality of such a law, a salutary check may doubt- 
less be imposed on the issues of paper money, and an ef- 
fectual remedy given to the citizen, in a way at.once equal 
in all parts of the Union, and fully authorized. by the con- 
stitution.” —President’s message, September 5, 1837. 

(h.) The following extract from a report recently made 
by the Governor of the Bank of France to a general meet- 
ing of the stockholders, furnishes the grounds of the allu- 
sion to France. ‘Tbat to the money market of China is 
derived from a late English newspaper : 

«¢ During the second half of the year 1836, the security 
of commerce appeared shaken, confidence was for a mo- 
ment weakencd. From the month of July some symptoms 
of a partial distress had begun to manifest themselves. ‘The 
march of our manufactures had been so rapid, that there 
could not have failed to arrive a period of reaction. Some 
exportations of coin, the importance of which was exag- 
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gerated, and which are now insensibly reduced, excited a 
certain: degree of anxiety, when a crisis rather severe over- 
took the United States. The scarcity of specie raised. the 
interest of money there to an exorbitant rate. It was-at 
London. that the reaction of this crisis was first felt. ‘The 
Bank of England, notwithstanding the power of her means 
and action, and her well-known skill, found herself. ob- 
liged to raise the rate of discount from 4 to 43 per cent., 
and subsequently to 5. The Bank of Amsterdam imitated 
this example. France could not withdraw herself entirely 
from the influence of these events, for the commerce of the 
whole world is more or less responsible for all its parts. 

‘* Although this commercial. reaction only reached us 
second hand, and consequently enfeebled, it could not fail 
to develop the seeds of embarrassment which I have just 
now alluded to. Thus, in many towns of the kingdom, 
the interest of money rose to 5 and 5}, and even for a 
moment to 6 per cent. Money became scarce; demands 
for specie were addressed to Paris from different points of 
France and from neighboring countries. The coffers of 
the bank alone could furnish it. She had then to admin- 
ister simultaneously to the wants of the capital and to those 
of the departments, as well as to those of the adjoining 
States. If the bank had shown the least hesitation, fears 
would probably have become general. ‘I'he public funds 
which had already declined, would, perhaps, have expe- 
rienced a much heavier depression; this momentary pres- 
sure might have been converted into a real crisis. 

“The bank, in this situation, restricted neither the 
length of time which paper had to run, nor diminished the 
amount of her discounts. She delivered up to the circula- 
tion 108 millions of specie, and discounted 450 millions in 
six months. She maintained, at 4 per cent., the rate of 
her interest, when this limit had been exceeded by a great 
part of Burope. It was thus that she was able to arrest or 
to check a movement which seemed to be assuming a sc- 
rious aspect.” 

Mr, RENCHER, of North Carolina, said he did not 
feol as tho gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mezncer,] who 
had just taken bis seat, animated with the hope of being 
able to throw additional light upon the subject now under 
consideration, but he could not forbear expressing briefly 
the reasons which induced him to vote against the bill: In 
doing so, (said Mr. R.) I will not follow the example so 
repeatedly set me, of wandering into the discussion of other 
matters, but shall confine myself strictly to the bill now 
before the committee. I ar called upon to surrender up a 
large amount of money set apart by a former act of Con- 
gress for the use of the people I represent. Before I can 
do so, I must be thoroughly satisfied that it is necessary for 
the wants of this Government; and, satisfied of that, I 
should hot ‘hesitate to do it, notwithstanding the deposite 
law. That law was passed for the benefit of the States, 
and I do not concur with many of my friends that it erea- 
ted such a contract between the States and this Government 
as to make it legally binding on us to pay over this money, 
or incur the charge of violated ‘public faith, But we all 
concur in this: that the deposite law of 1836, authorizing 
the distribution of a large amount of public money, created 
a reasonable expectation on the part of the States that it 
would he done, unless we were prevented by the necessary 
wants of the Government. That necessity does not exist; 
aud this bill is not to relieve this Government, but to re- 
attach to ita large amount of surplus revenue, and to swell 
again that patronage and power of which it was deprived 
by the deposite Jaw. It is not the Government, but the 
party now in power that cannot get along without the politi- 
cal influence of this public money ; and I have been struck 
with the remarkable fact that those gentlemen who have 
shown most zeal in favor of recalling the fourth instalment 
were originally opposed to the deposite law. They were 
then unwilling that the Federal Government should be de- 


| prived of this large amount of public patronage, and are 


now most anxious, under various: pretences, to recall it. 
The deposite law, which has been so much abused, was a 
most salutary measures: like the quality of mercy, it has 
blessed both the giver and receiver. While it has cut off 
from this Government much of its corrupt and dangerous 
patronage, it has and will enable the States to scatter bless- 
ings among their people. Where, let me ask, but for this 
deposite law, would now be the whole amount of the sur- 
plus revenue distributed under that law? Locked up in 
your broken pet banks, and put down in the Treasury re- 
port as unavailable funds. . 

Permit me now, Mr. Chairman, to call your attention to 
a brief statement of the financial condition of the Treasury. 
I will not trouble the committee with a detailed statement 
in figures. I am willing to take the report of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury himself, the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from New York, at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Camunerzne,] or the more elab- 
orate calculations made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Jones.] These results differ a little, but none of 
them make the deficiency in the Treasury at the end of the 
present year to exceed seven millions of dollars. 

The report of the Secretary statés that, on the Ist of 
January, 1837, there was set apart, of surplus money in 
the Treasury, to be distributed under the deposite law, 
$37,468,859, including the $9,367,214, which it is now 
proposed to recall, and leaving still in the Treasury, on 
the Ist of January, 1837, $6,670,137. This balance, with 
the revenue already received and estimated for the present 
year, makes an aggregate of $27,457,319. The appropri- 
ations for the same period amount to $32,733,884. Now, 
suppose the administration could expend the whole of the 
appropriations, which I believe perfectly impossthle—prod- 
igal and extravagant ag I know them to be, I do not believe 
it can be done—still, however, there would be a deficiency 
in the revenue, at the end of the year, of only $5,276,565. 
To this add two millions more for the Florida war and the 
extra session of Congress, and it would make the deficit 
$7,276,567. This is the extent of the deficiency. and 
how, let me ask, are we called on to supply it? What 
means are we required to place at the disposition of the ad- 
ministration to meet it? In the first place, we are to give 
up this fourth instalment, set apart for the benefit of the 
States, and, in the next place, to authorize the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury to issue Treasury notes for twelve millions 
of dollars, amounting, in all, to $21,867,214! This im- 
mense sum is to be placed at the disposal of the adminis- 
tration, to meet a deficiency of little more than seven mil- 
lons! Will the people sustain us in such prodigality ? 
Ought they to do it? We have been called together at a 
period of unusual disaster; our constituents are ground to 
the dust by the pressure and embarrassment of the times; 
and yet we are about to appropriate of their money, and 
create a debt for them to pay, three times as much as is 
called for by the real wants of the Government! ‘This sum 
is double as much as is asked for by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Liberal as he is in his demands upon the Treas- 
ury, he has not ventured to ask us for more than ten mil- 
lions. We have been but recently rebuked from high 
places for granting larger supplies than asked for by the 
administration ; and shall we, in the very teeth of that re- 
buke, repeat the offence? 

I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, of the bill upon your ta- 
ble, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
twelve millions of Treasury notes, thereby creating a na- 
tional debt to that amount. That bill will become a law, 
Whether you postpone the fourth instalment or not,.we 
must create a national debt to that amount; and gentlemen 
who have advocated the bill before you on the ground that, 
unless it pass, you must issue Treasury notes, well know 
that we shall be forced into the adoption of that measure at 
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all events. And, much as I deprecate a national debt, and 
opposed as.I am to the mal-administration of those in pow- 
er, I shall feel it due to my country to provide ways and 
means to enable the Government to discharge its just obli- 
gations to the people. ; 

You ure urged to recall upwards of nine millions. of dol- 
lars from the States to meet a deficiency in the revenue: of 
something more than seven; and, as soon as you do so, 
you will be immediately told that this money due the 
States is locked up in broken banks, and cannot-be made 
available to the Government, and you must therefore pass 
the Treasury note bill to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment. Such has been the action in the other branch of 
the Legislature, and such will be the action here. 

And now, sir, let us inquire what amount of public mo- 
ney is asked for during the first year of President Van Bu- 
yen’s administration. The receipts into the Treasury have 
been stated at $27,457,319. ‘I'he bill before you pro- 
poses to recall from the States upwards of nine millions of 
dollars, and the other bill upon your table, authorizing the 
Secretary to create a-public debt, by the issue of Treasury 
notes, for twelve millions more, making an aggregate of 
$48,824,533! These are stubborn facts, which cannot be 
denied. In the very first year of this administration, pro- 
fessing exclusive attachment for the people, we are asked 
for upwards of forty-eight millions of dollars for its sup- 
port. The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams, } 
when at the head of the Government, was charged with 
prodigality and extravagance in the expenditure of public 

- money, and upon that charge was driven from office by 
those now in power; but be it remembered that that ad- 
ministration, during its whole term of four years, expend- 
ed but little more than the sum asked for during the first 
year of this administration. Is this the retrenchment and 
reform promised to the people ? 

I know it will be said, in reply to this statement, and 
said with truth, that much of the money due the States 
under the fourth instalment is deposited in State banks 
having suspended specie payment, and cannot, therefore, 
he made available to this Government. But this, to my 
mind, constitutes a strong argument against this bill. ‘The 
whole amount may be made available to the States. No 
State in the Uuion could refuse to take the notes of its own 
banks in payment of its distributive share of the fourth in- 
stalment. For myself, I would scorn to ask any other 
paymaster than the banks of my own State, When the 
banks of a State held: more upon deposite than the dis- 
tributive share-of that State, those banks could pay. that 
excess to other States; whose banks-did'no, hold upon de- 
posite an amount equal to the distributive shares of those 
States. In this way, the operation might be made favor- 
able to the banks, the States, and the people. It may be 
said that the banks having an excess WOuld not be able to 
pass this excess to a sister State. How, then, let me ask, 
would they be able to pay the whole @Mount to this Gov- 
ernment, demanded, as it would be, in specie, if you pass 
this bill? If unable to pay a part, they would be less able 
to pay the whole; and if the whole were demanded of the 
banks, what would be its effects upon the people? A sud- 
den contraction by the banks would be the inevitable con- 
sequence. They. would be compelled to call in their debts ; 
and, instead of relieving the people, for which we have 
been convoked, we should but augment their sufferings, 
and aid in their bankruptcy and ruin. 

Mr. R. argued at length in favor of allowing the fourth 
instalment to be paid to the States by the deposite banks, 
and of authorizing the temporary issue of Treasury notes 
for the immediate relief of the Government. Why (said 
Mr. R.) are we called on to adopt any measure of relief 
atthis time? Tt is because you are compelled to postpone 
the collection of custom-house bonds till another year, and 
because the channels of revenue from the public domain 


have been blocked up by your specie circular.. If no more 
mad experiments be performed upon our currency, we may 
expect better times; worse, they cannot be. Commerce 
will again revive, and, the specie circular repealed, the re- 
venue from the public lands will again swell. your Treas- 
ury. To this may be added a large amount of custom- 
house bonds postponed for collection till the next year. 
The revenue, therefore, for the next year, must be large, 
and will enable the administration in a year or two, at 
furthest, to pay off these Treasury notes without recalling 
any part of the money distributed among the States. All 
that is wanting is the practice of more economy in our ex- 
penditures, and I trust we are prepared to doit. Let us 
not preach economy to the people, while we practise pro- 
digality towards the Government. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I have a word or two to ad- 
dress to my Southern friends on this subject: You and I 
come from a quarter of the Union which has always receiv 
ed a step-son’s portion of the favors of this Government. 
In the scramble, heretofore carried on for the public money, 
the South has always stood ‘aloof, because she believed 
many of the expenditures unauthorized by the constitution, 
Under the deposite law, however, we ate entitled to our 
proportionable share of the surplus revenue, and, for one, 
Jam determined to hold on toit. ‘The bill, it is true, 
purports to be a postponement of the fourth instalment ; 
but the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Suzru,] with his ac- 
customed frankness, tells you its friends intend it to be a 
repeal. Pass'that bill, and the fourth instalment is gone 
from you, and you will never recover it. The public 
Treasury may again become full to overflowing, but no 
part of it will ever be applied to return to the States this 
equitable apportionment. Tt will be squandered as it has 
heretofore been squandered, in unequal, extravagant, and 
unauthorized expenditures, upon splendid edifices, new for- 
tifications uncalled for by the public service, light-houses, 
creeks, harbors, and exploring expeditions. What, sir, 
has been the history of this Government for the last four or 
five years, but one of the most wanton prodigality? The 
friends of the administration are responsible te the country 
for these extravagant and unauthorized uses of the public 
money. ‘They have a decided majority in both branches 
of Congress, and were, therefore, able at all times to check 
this extravagance. Look at the expedition which they are 
now fitting out at great expense for the purposes of cx- 
ploration and scientific research. At atime when the Gov- 
ernment is said to be bankrupt, and we are.called upon to 
create a national debt to meet its wants, and while every 
breeze which has blown for the last four months from the 
North and the South has brought complaints of unex- 
ampled distress among thc people, this administration has 
been spending millions for the purposes of research and 
discovery! The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Avams, } when at the head of the Government, in his great 
zeal for science and internal improvement, in his annual 
message to Congress says: 

“Tn inviting the attention of Congress to the subject of 
internal improvement upon a view thus enlarged, it is not 
my design to recommend the equipment of an expedition — 
for circumnavigating the globe for purposes of scientific. re- 
search and inquiry. We have objects of more useful in- 
quiry nearer home, and to which our cares may be. more 
beneficially applied.” 

What the gentleman from Massachusetts considered too 
extravagant for his purposes, this Anministration is cary- 
ing out to the very letter. Let us reform these abuses, re- 
duce our expenditures, and bring back the Government to 
its ancient republican simplicity. This is the relief which 
the people have a right to expect at our hands, 

‘T have but one word more, and I am done. Frequent 
allusion has been made in the course of this debate to the 
financial system recommended for our adoption in the mes- 
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sage of the President. He admits that the experiment per- 
formed by his illustrions predecessor, of making the State 
banks the fiscal agents of the Government, has signally fail- 
ed. That failure has brought disaster upon the country, and 
we are now invited to another experiment upon the liberties 
of the people, by establishing a Government, bank; for 
this sub-T'reasury system is nothing more nor less than a 
Government bank, for the exclusive benefit of the Govern- 

_ ment and its officers.” It may furnish them with a sound 
metallic currency, but it will inevitably leave for the peo- 
ple nothing but the baser currency, commonly called ‘rag 
money.” It will add to the Executive Department still 
more dangerous and alarming powers, and place at the will 
and disposal of the President a thousand more Executive 
officers armed with the whole revenue of the country! Sir, 
I trust we are to have no such experiments. ‘I'he people 
of this country are sick even unto death, both of experi- 
ments and experimenters. Lacerated and bleeding at 
every pore, they tremble at the thought of being again 
placed under an exhausted receiver, to be operated upon by 
political quacks. Afflicted as they are, and afflicted as 
they have been by those in power, they yet prefer to 


“ Bear those ills they have 
Than fly to others that they know not of.” 


Mr. TAYLOR said: The subject under consideration has 
already been so fully and so ably discussed, that it will be 
difficult for me to offer any extended remarks, without oc- 
cupying ground already occupied by those who have pre- 
ceded me. I shall, therefore, sir, both from necessity and 
inclination, endeavor ta be brief. 

Most of the gentlemen who have addressed the commit- 
tee in opposition to this bill, have commenced their remarks 
with a criticism, or rather denunciation, of the report of 
the Secretary of the ‘I'reasury. Gentlemen say they can- 
not understand it; that it is difficult to comprehend ; that it 
is a labyrinth of perplexities and difficulties; and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Loomis] fears to embark in the at- 
tempt to fathom it, lest, peradventure, he might become en- 
tangled in the meshes of financial intricacy. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] has gone into an inves- 
tigation of the report, but, I must confess, I was unable to 
understand the errors which he endeavored to point out. 
He stated, to be sure, that there was something over 
$700,000 ofthe navy pension fund, which ought not to 
be deducted from the first instalment due from the United 
States Bank, as proposed by the Secretary. He also alluded 
to the condition of the mint, and came to the conclusion 
that, instead of requiring one million of dollars for its op- 
eration, a much less sum would be amply sufficient for that 
purpose. These seemed to be two material points which 
the gentleman dwelt upon in his expose of the crrors of 
that report. But, even supposing the gentleman correct 
in his views upon these points, what does it amount to? 
‘Why, do you not save enough to cover the estimate of ad- 
ditional appropriation for the Seminole war, which is 
to be provided for by a bill now on your table? so that, by 
adding to your available means all the gentleman proposes 
hy these two items, the aggregate of deficit will not be di- 
minished. Now, sir, L ask gentlemen who cannot, or who 
will not, investigate the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so as to expose its errors, if any there be, if they 
are not bound to take the statements of a responsible officer 
of this Government, especially upon those points which are 
so clear that that they cannot be misapprehended? It ap- 
pears to me they are. Several gentlemen, on both sides of 
the question, have presented their estimates, and I believe 
every one of them has come to the same result—that there 
will be a large deficit in the Treasury of available means to 
meet the current expenses of a year. And so says the re- 
port of the Secretary. Gentlemen have come to this con- 
clusion by different processes, but they all come to the same 
result, 


Then, sir, if this be so, what is the remedy? How 
shall this deficiency be supplied, and the Treasury relieved 
from its temporary embarrassment? The bill under consid- 
eration is deemed one among the most prominent measures 
of accomplishing this object. This measure has received 
the consideration and recommendation of the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury ; the grave deliberation of one 
branch of Congress, who promptly acted upon it, and sent 
it to this House ; and the Committee of Ways and Means 
has reported it for our deliberation. Now, sir, what are 
the objections urged against the passage of this bill? 

The first objection which has been urged, and which has 
been reiterated by almost every gentleman who has opposed 
the bill, is, that it impairs the validity of a contract-~a con- 
tract binding upon the General Government, for the per- 
formance of which it has pledged its faith, and from which 
we cannot recede. Mr. Chairman, I am no lawyer, and 
with regard to those nice legal distinctions and technical- 
ities of law which have been introduced to sustain this po- 
sition, I have nothing to say. I shall leave gentlemen of 
the law to measure swords upon those points, for I believe 
this House is abundantly supplied with legal talent. I 
shall content myself with taking a plain, common-sense 
view of the subject. Well, sir, what are the facts? The 
law of 1836 directed the Secretary of the Treasury to de- 
posite with the several States the money which shall be in 
the Treasury of the United States on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1837, reserving the sum of five millions-of dollars, 
and to receive therefor certificates of deposite, pledging the 
faith of the States for the safe-keeping.and the repayment 
thereof, according to the condition of the act ‘for the pur- 
pose of defraying any wants of the public Treasury.” This 
act, so far, is only binding upon an Executive officer of the 
Government, directing him in what manner to dispose of 
the public funds for safe keeping ; and he was bound to ex- 
ecute it, so far as was practicable. . 

Now, sir, what is the next step in this process, to make 
out what gentlemen call a contract binding upon this Gov- 
ernment? I shall follow the example of my colleague, 
[Mr. PARKER, } who referred to the State of New York to 
illustrate his views, and who presented to the House a 
correct statement of the effect this bill will have upon the 
people of that State. I have not before me the law of that 
State making provision for the disposal of its quota of the 
surplus, neither am J able at present to obtain it; bat I 
state from recollection, that the. enactment commences. by 
saying that ‘* the money which has been, or which shall 
be, deposited with’ this State for safe-keeping,” &c.; and 
this is the point to which I wish to call the attention of 
the House. ‘here is nothing definite either in the law of 
Congress, or of the State, as to the amount of money to 
be deposited. The State agrees to receive for safe-keeping 
such an amount as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deposite with it, and to return it in limited amounts when 
called for by ‘the wants of the public Treasury.” Thus 
far it will not be pretended. there is any contract entered 
into between the parties, by which the faith of this Gov- 
ernment is pledged to deposite with the State any amount 
of money, or by which the State has a right to claim any 
amount. Either party has a right to recede, to repeal its 
law. - When, then, is this contract made? When is it 
consummated, if there be a contract? Certainly not until 
there is money deposited with the State, and a certificate 
of deposite given therefor. Then the faith of the State is 
pledged for the safe-keeping of so much asis deposited, 
and for its return when called for, agreeably to the terms 
of the law. But does it go beyond this? Is there any 
contract for a dollar more than is covered by the certificate 
of deposite? It appears to me not. And I ask gentlemen, 
I ask my colleague, [Mr. Stazey,] who so ably and elo- 
quently argued this point, if there is any contract for a 
single cent beyond this? Is it any thing more than a 
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mere certificate of deposite, given by the State for the 
amount received? . Tf the law of 1836 is-what it professes 
to be=-what it was then deelared to be—an act of deposite, 
for the safe-kecping of the public. treasure untilit should be 
wanted for any purposes-of the: Government, I: hold it-is 
competent for Congsess, at any time, to direct the Secre- 
tary.of the ‘Treasury to: discontinue to:make further de= 
posites. with the States, and to appropriate it to such objects 
asthe, public service may require. . These, ‘sir, are my 
views of the much talked-of contract. Sanet 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one: of those who voted: for the 
deposite law. But Ido not take ground in favor of the 
passage of this bill because I was opposed to the act of 
1836... The law-having passed, I have never felt any. dis- 
position on this account to throw any obstacles in the way 
of its complete fulfilment, were it in-my power to do so. 
And none. would be more gratified. than myself to believe 
that no-necessity: now existed . for arresting its. progress 5 
and none. will more; sincerely regret. any inconvenience 
which the States, or the people of any of ‘the States, may 
exporience from the’ passage-of this bill.’ But, sir, I take 
other and higher ground. We have: not the means of 
making this deposite. The Treasury does not possess 
them. If. you take all the means in the.deposite banks 
subject to draft, you have not enough to meet this call. It 
is not to be inferred that, by withholding this fourth instal- 
ment, you-replenish the Treasury to that amount, as seems 
to be intimated by statements which have been presented ; 
for much of that on deposite in the banks is not at present 
available; and, besides, we have on our tables a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the ‘Treasury gradually to-with- 
draw the public money in-their hands, in such manner as 
may be convenient for them, without oppressing them ; 
and if the Treasury drafts shall not,. or cannot, be met by 
them when presented, the Secretary: is authorized to give 
them suitable time, by receiving interest, and additional 
security. So, then, it is manifest that the amount of 
money you detain from the States by the: passage of 
this bill is not now available, to any large extent, for the 
means:or the wants of the Government. But it relieves 
the Treasury. from much of its present embarrassment. It 
gaves the Secretary from the necessity of further-efforts to 
transfer to the States every dollar that can be obtained to 
the detriment of the public service... [t disembarrasses the 
Treasury, as far as it. goes; and: that: alone-is a very im- 
portant consideration at this time. è 
- Mr. Chairman, [ have heard mucli about the passage of 
this bill oppressing the people ; and. one gentleman even 
wontiso far as:to say; he: would entitle it ar: “$A ct:to ops 
press the people.” How oppress them; ‘sir? In what man- 
Her? You but detain: in the Treasury that which its im- 
mediate wants require: -you:relieve-it. from the embarrass- 
ment of attempting, at this time, to distribute nine or ten 
millions of dollars among the States for deposite. — Sir, do 
the people of these United States feel themselves oppressed 
because you do not distribute among them every dollar 
you have in the Treasury? .Ay, more, borrow millions 
forthe purpose of distribution? Is this the estimate gentle- 
men make of the intelligence ‘and patriotism of the people? 
If-so, they greatly underrate them. “T’hey possess different 
views of the objects for which this Government was organ- 
ized. . ‘They will never consider themselves. oppressed by 
your taking care. of the fiscal affairs of that Government 
which they have instituted, and to the maintenance. of 
which they arc devoted” 

It has been said that this bill will oppress the banks— 
will cripple them in:their ability to accommodate the pub- 
lic: But, sir, how will it oppress or injure them? Gen- 
tlemen proceed on the supposition that if the instalment is 
paid, the States would ‘accept drafts on the:deposite banks, 
which. would be: more’ convenient for the banks; but other- 
wise, the banks are:to be called-wpon for payment specie, 
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which they cannot meet; and with this demand upon them, 
they-couldnot afford accommodation to the public. It may 
be true that these States where there: is sufficient money: 
deposited: might accept drafts on. deposite banks, which 
would be more convenient for ‘the banks tọ: meet. But 
would the:-States not so situated accept drafts ‘on: distant 
banks, take their depreciated paper, and obligate themselves 
for the repayment of the full amount? Ithinknot. But, 
although the banks are under ‘obligation to pay all their 
deposites in specie, if demanded, and much of. which has 
been received in specie, the course hitherto pursued by the 
Secretary; and the bill to which -L hefore alluded, should: it 
become a law, show conclusively that the banks will have 
extended to them every accommodation, consistent with 
the public interest, in making payment of the deposites to 
the Government. Since the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks, millions have been drawn from them by the 
acceptance of drafts: given to the public creditors in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the holders, without having paid a dol- 
lar in specie. And-such, doubtless, will continue to be 
the case, to a considerable, extent at least. So, then, I 
am at a loss to perceive how the passage of this bill can. 
cripple the banks, and thereby lessen their ability to .ac- 
commodate their customers.’ : 

Now, sir, if this: bill shall not pass, Lask gentlemen, op- 
posed to. it, how is the deposite of the fourth instalment to 
be made to the States? It will not. be contended: that.you 
have the means inthe Treasury at command. ‘Then how 
will you do it? Will you borrow the money? Will you 
use the credit of the Government for this purpose? . Will 
you raise money in-any manner, either by taxation or on 
the credit of the Government, for the purpose of deposite 
with the States, to be immediately called back, or for dis- 
tribution? Will you issue Treasury notes for this express 
purpose? That is the way I understand many gentlemen 
propose’ to accomplish this object. . I ask then, sir, by-what 
authority, upon what sound’ principle of constitutional 
legislation, will you raise money on the credit of this Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of distribution ? Leall it distri 
bution, though the law calls it deposite, for such is the: ex» 
pressed language of gentlemen of the opposition.; and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mencer] said, when. he 
voted for the law, he designed it as an act of distribution 5 
he meant it as-such, and the States had aright to the mon- 
ey.: I take: them; then, at their own expressed understand- 
ing-of the law, and again ask, whence do you derive your 
authority to raise money for the express purpose of distri- 
bution? .. Will you:.find itin: thè constitution? Sir,- fà 
my-“opinion,-it would:-be-a- palpables violation both.of the 
letter.and spirit ofthat sacred- instrument: It would:be.a 
perversion of. the objects for which this Government was 
formed. Gentlemen may-cover the design, by saying they 
raise money to enable the Government to carry on its fiscal 
operations, in which this will be included. ‘This would be 
a roundabout: way, an indirect mode, of arriving: at: the 
same object. With the understanding of the intent and 
meaning of the, 18th section of the deposite -act, as. has 
been frankly. avowed upon this floor, it would be indirectly 
doing what I am well assured ayou could never, geta vote 
of this House to do directly 3: and. if it had:been supposed, 
at the time the deposite law. was’ passed, that it was to be 
a distribution: act; it never could have received the vote of 
a majority of this House; or the sanction of the then Chief 
Magistrate. Is it true, sir, that the power in question is 
to be geriveđ. from ** the gencral welfare” clause ofthe 
constitution; as seemed-to be the opinion of the gentleman 
from New-Jersy, [Mr. Hausrep 2) -Why, sir; :take.that 
clause in that sense, and you may make it cover:any and 
every thing that one can possibly imagine may be: for: the 
general welfare pand with the selfish: feelings of men, their 
notions of <¢géneral welfare” are: too ‘apt-to. centre: very 
near homes Every project, no matter how visionary; Whe- 
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ther: among the. enumerated powers of Congress or not, 
wouldibe embraced under it, and the barriers of the con- 
stitution ‘trampled under foot. If such are the views of 
the gentleman, the question which he raised with refer- 
ence to himself may, I imagine, ‘be easily settled; for no 
deniocrat will ‘assent: to such a Jatitudinarian. constraction 
of the constitution, °° : 

Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted by gentlemen that 
some portion of this money may become available by re- 
trenchment—by withholding expenditures under the ap- 
propriations of the last Congress. Sir, the Secretary of 
the ‘Freasury has told us that, when the revulsion in the 
mercantile affairs of the country commenced, or became 
seriously felt, in May-last, a minute and critical examina- 
tion was instituted of the various: items of appropriation, 
to ascertain what could be deferred in order to relievo the 
Treasury from anticipated embarrassment; and ‘the re- 
sult was, that enough could and would be postponed till 
next year, to amount to about $15,000,000.” And upon 
this basis, his estimate of the condition of the Treasury 
for the last quarter was made. This, it appears, in his 
judgment, is all that could be postponed. Those who pro- 
pose to relieve tha Treasury in this way have not selected 
the items which they would postpone, and I apprehend it 
would be difficult for tlém to do so; and should a propo- 
sition be brought forward for this purpose, it would take 
three months to sclect and agree upon the items, consider- 
ing the various interests involved, and the discussion that 
would grow out of it, while immediate ‘action is needed to 
provide for the indispensable wants of the Government. 

Thave heard much. in the course of this debato about 
“ measures proposed for the relief of Government, but nono 
for the suffering. people.”. Here is a theme on which gen- 
tlemen seem to dwell with great pathos and zeal. Sir, I 
would ask gentlemen what they mean by ‘affording relief 
to the Government, and none for the people?” What is 
your Governmont, but the Government of the people, in- 
stituted by their choice, and for their own exclusive benc- 
fit? Your army is the army of the people, for their pro- 
tection, fur'the protection of your coast and your frontiers, 
your homes, your: firesides, and your altars, when threat- 
ened by danger from without. -Aud this-army must bo 
provided for. Your navy, designed for. tho protection of 
your wide-spread commerce, extended over every sea, is 
the navy of the people, Your appropriations for harbors, 
light-houses, ‘and the. improvement:of. your navigable wa- 
ters, are forthe people, for the benefit of their: comimorce: 
Your relations with foreign Governments, maintained at 
considerable expense, aro for the preservation of the rights, 
the honor, and the dignity of that Governmont which the 
poople have established. Talk about separating the Gov- 
ernment from the people, as though they possessed sepa- 
yate and distinet interests! Why, sir, what did the peo- 
ple send us hereto do? Do they ask you to pay their 
debts, or to make appropriations to relieve men who have 
become involved in ruinous speculations? No, sir. We 
are but the servants of the people, sent here to make the 
necessary provision for the expenses ‘of their Government, 
and to adopt such measures as shall best promote the pub- 
lie welfare, within: the constitutional limits assigned us. 
And this they expect us to do. But they have not become 
euch: sordid worshippers of Mammon as to sacrifice. all 
these high public considerations, and to expect or wish us 
to legislate for the relicf of private embarrassment, or to 
scrape ont:every dollar from the public Treasury, and dis- 
tribute itamong them. . When gentlemen complain that 
no measures of relief to the people are proposed, I would 
like to’ know what.meusures of relief they have in view— 
what: do they propose?. After the President’s message 
had been read in thie House, it was then. stated that it 
contained no: plan for the relief of the people. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and. Means, 


in his place, said he hoped gentlemen would be as bold arid 
frank as the President had been, in bringing forward their 
measures of relief. The reply was, ‘we shall offer no 
retedy—-we have no ‘measures to propose.” Sir, I had 
heard that this was to be the course of policy of the oppo- 
sition; before I’started for this place, I had seen it in the 
newspapers ; it has-been announced here. And, while it 
has been ‘said they would propose no measure of relief, it 
has been believed they would oppose every proposition the 
administration or its friends should present. But this I 
hope and trust will not be so. I hope gentlemen will not 
be controlled by considerations so narrow, as to oppose 
every thing and propose nothing, thus keeping the coun- 
try in continaal agitation and suspense, that they may ul- 
timately arrive at that object which they have so much at 
heart—-a charter fora United States bank: This, sir, is 
the only remedy, the only relief measure, which I havo 
heard suggested by that party, either here or elsewhere. 
It is with them the grand panacea that is to remove all po- 
litical and pecuniary embarrassments. But, sit, I appre- 
hend the period is too far distant for relief to come through 
this channel. The resources, the energy, and the enter- 
prise of the country, are too great for the people to remain 
embarrassed and distressed long enough for this event to 
happen; they will not soon be induced, from panic and 
pressure, real or fictitious, to throw themselves for relief 
into the arms of an institution, which so recently they have 
found a most formidable enemy, boldly entering the politi- 
cal arena, and doing battle with the powerful weapons of 
wealth and influence, against the administration of the 
country. And the sooner the friends of a national bank 
settle it in their minds that the people of these United 
States will not yield to their wishes in this respect, and act 
accordingly, they will, in my humble judgment, remove 
one of the obstacles in the way of a speedy return to a 
sound, healthy, and prosperous condition of the business 
of this country. 

But, sir, are there no measures of relief proposed by the 
administration and its friends? The greatest suffering, 
since the commencement of the revulsion and pressure in 
the business of the country, has been, I believe, with the 
mercantile community... The great agricultural interest of 
the country has. suffered comparativoly little ; it is, in- the 
main, ina prosperous condition. ‘It is, then, from the for- 
mor class whence the-cry of relief most loudly comes, and 
it is more directly for their: benefit that measures are- pro- 
posed ; and;:for one, I am willing to do any thing for their 
relief, or any other portion of my fellow-citizens, consist- 
ent with my notions of public duty, and the trust reposed 
in me as a representative upon this floor. But there is a 
constitutional barrier which I should not, and which I 
cannot pass. I find, sir, upon my table, a bill from ‘the 
Senate to postpone the payment of duties on the merchants’ 
bonds—a most important measure for-their benefit. Ano- 
ther, to remit the duties on goods destroyed by the fire in 
the city of New York... Another for the issue of Treasury 
notes to the amount of ten millions of dollars, or so much 
thereof as shall be required by the wants of the Treasury, 
which cannot fail, not only to aid the merchants, but to 
be at this time of great public accommodation ; and anoth- 
er bill, regulating the settlement with the deposite banke, 
to which I have before alluded. And yet, gentlemen say; 
no measures of relief are proposed! But, sir, I will pur- 
sue this subject no further, for it was not my intention to 
notice all those sweeping charges which have been brought 
against the administration and its policy, but to endeavor 
to confine myself to the subject under consideration. One 
word, sir, as to the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens. ] i 

I suppose all those who will vote for the amendment, 
but are opposed to the bill without it, abandon: the ground 
of a contract binding the action of this Government; for 
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if you can, by enactment, postpone one year, you can. five, 
ten, or indefinitely. It becomes, then, merely a question 
of expediency as to time; whether it shall be fixed. for some 
future. day certain that you will deposite with. the States 
over nine millions of dollars; or-whether, by an indefinite 
postponement, you will leave it for Congress hereafter to 


be governed. by the; condition of the Treasury... For the 


present purposes of. the Treasury, the amendment will ac- 
complish all that would be accomplished by the original 
bill. It will afford the temporary relief desired; but as 
to the future deposite with the States, I prefer leaving that 
for Congress to determine hereafter. Iam unwilling to 
hold out to the States the expectation that this deposite 
will be made on the Ist of January, 1839, when, perhaps, 
at that time, you will have in the Treasury no money to 
deposite ; and especially am I opposed to pledging the faith 
of this Government that it shall be made at that time, 
whether we have the means or not, as.proposed by the 
honorable: gentleman, from. Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] 
I cannot consent, hy.my vote, to pledge the faith of this 
Government to any. such measure... My colleague [Mr. 
Foster] inquired if it was not. the intention to carry out 
the previsions of the. law in making the- last instalment, 
sooner or later? So far as.my vote is concerned, I do not 
intend it shall be given to deposite money. with the. States 
for safe-keeping when you have none in the Treasury to, 
deposite, and may have to resort to a loan, or other means, 
to raise it for that purpose. I hold the law to be, what it 
was professed to be, a deposite law, for the purpose of 
withdrawing from the banks a large amount of surplus 
money, which -had accumulated in their hands, and depos- 
iting it with the States, where it would be more safe, as 
well as more advantageous to the public interest ; and I 
choose not to regard it in any other light, whatever others 
may choose to call it—either a gift, distribution, or Joan, 
by which the States have a right to claim it, or to be quo- 
ted hereafter as a precedent which would be of dangerous 
tendency. I prefer, therefore, the bill in its original shape, 
leaving the question of time’to the future action of Con- 
gress, when there shall be a surplus on hand to deposite. 
But if the amendment. prevail, I shall vote tor the bill as 
amended ; not regarding it, however, as.pledging the faith 
of the Government that the money shall, under all and any 
circumstances. which may exist, be paid to the States at 
that time. Having detained the committee longer than I 
intended, I will only add my. hope, that we may come to 
a speedy action upon this subject, and that the bill will re- 
ceive the,approbation. of a majority. of this committee. 

Mr. BOND, of Ohio, ‘said he felt constrained. to protest 
against:the proposed bill, which, if passed, would not only 
disappoint the hopes of his constituents, but he feared must 
greatly affect the interests.of the State which he had, in 
part, the honor to represent. In doing this, he said, it was 
not his purpose to detain the committee long. 

Ohio, with other Western States, had participated but 
very little in the benefits of that vast expenditure of public 
money which had characterized this country for some few 
years past. The system of internal improvement by the 
General Government had. been abandoned, except in such 
shape as. to render it odious... Mr. Boxv said he was free 
to confess that he would sooner see. that system utterly 
abandoned than retained with that alarming feature which 
surrendered the exclusive regulation of it to the President. 
Sir, said be, it has been the studied policy of the party in 
power, for the last eight years, to strengthen the Execu- 
tive arm! All means, and every construction, both-of the 
constitution and law, have been seized in aid of this pow- 
er, whilst a deceitful reluctance to use it was avowed. In- 
ternal improvements were tolerated, if of a general nature: 
but who decided this? The President. A tariff was law- 
ful, if judicious; but the President alone could determine 
whether it was judicious or not. ; 


Add to this the unqualified right of removal from office, 


which is claimed for that officer, and I appeal to you, Mr. 
Chairman, if, in these latter days, there is. not a fearful 
concentration of power in one man! His will, his sie volo, 
sic jubeo, controls all the great measures of the country. 


Coming into power with professions of economy and re: 


form, as the present dominant party did, does it not ocea- 
sion just surprise to see .a.system of appropriations adopted 
extravagant in amount beyond. all former history, and ex- 
ceedingly partial in their operation? The -interior States, 
and those in the West in particular, have enjoyed: but few 
of these favors. One object alone in the city.of New York 


(I mean the custom-house) involves an expenditure, of 
about two millions of dollars. > 7 na 
But, sir, in despite of this unexampled system of extrav- 
agance, our Treasury, in the year 1836, was overflowing ; 
and it became a question of interest to decide how, even 
afier meeting all the vast expenditures of the Government, 
we should dispose of the surplus. ` I was among:those who 
thought it should, in some way, be placed, in just propor- 
tions, at the disposition. of the States. . roi 
We thought it unsafe to leave it in hands already’ too 
powerful, and.that it might be safely and beneficially: em- 
ployed by the.several States. ‘This measure, was proposed ; 
but how was it received by the administration? Again 
and again it. was denied that. any surplus existed. The 
chairman of the Committee. of Ways.and..Means [Mr. 
Camprerene] boldly asserted on, this floor that..the exi- 
gencies of the country required every, cent of ‘the publie 
money ; and so hostile was he to any division of the sur- 
plus among the States, that he declared he preferred seeing 
it sunk in the mighty deep. ies a A 
I need not remind gentlemen of the reiterated opposition 
of the administration print in this city, (the Globe, ) 
which, at this time, poured forth violent editorials, con- 
demning the measure, coupled with studied denials that 
any surplus would exist.::. e ia ie oF 
In another part.of the Capitol, a distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wricwr] declared, in. his place, 


that the Treasury would not be more than adequate to the 


demands of the Goverment. I find, sir, among the pub- 
lications of that day a speech of that gentleman, in- which 
he arrayed, and presented in solid column, as if to alarm 
the timid, a most imposing category of all the different bills 
which the extravagance of the party had presented for.con- 
sideration at that session in either House. It was, indeed, 
a fearful list, and furnishes an apt commentary, on the pre- 
tensions of those who came, into. power con. that deceitful 
and greatly-abused hobby of economy. and. reform! ; One 
of these bills, I recollect, was introduced by. a committee, 
whose chairman said, on this floor, in reference to it,. that 
it was so universal in its provisions as to have some appro- 
priation in favor of the district of almost every member of 
the House, I believe, sir, that it was never expected that 
all these bills would pass; but they were used as an avail» 
able means of defeating the passage of the deposite bill, 
Coupled with these measures, inquiries were, gravely 
sent.from the Senate Chamber to the. different. Depart- 
ments, to ascertain the maximum which they could seve- 
rally expend. Yes, sir, not how little, but how much of 
the people’s money they could use. And another member 
of the Senate, (Mr. Benrox, } by: way of finding employ- 
ment for this money, proposed to institute a most magnifi- 
cent scheme of military defence, which would have given 
but little to the West, and, in the end, might have entailed. 
on. this. country, as one of its consequences, a large.stand- 
ing army, and subjected us to an odious and oppressive 
system of taxation. J rejoice, sir) that all these-attempts to 
defeat the division of the public money were: foiled. After 
appropriations enormous beyond all past experience, the ad- 
ministration had finally to admit that there would be a resi- 
duum, But still they: were unwilling to send it to the people, 
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Next in review, and: from that- same Senator, who was 
for absorbing the treasure-in:his-array of bills before al- 
Huded to, we:see-a proposition -to invest the surplus’ in 
stocks! Yes; ‘sir, it was ‘seriously and: gravely- proposed 


that these United States should turn broker, and enter | 


into conipetition with:certain geritlemen who have ‘obtained 
for themselves the unenviable-cognomen of budis and bears 
of Walk street! What answer will be made to this by 
the ‘worthy gentloman from Virginia, (Mr. Jorzs,] who 
addressed the House a few days:since on this subject? “He 
could not ‘consent that the Government ‘should now-sell 
the bonds which it: holds for ‘the'deferred instalments on 
‘the-sale of its‘stock in the late Bank of the United States, 
when it was the wish of ‘*the-party”. to subdue the bank 
and bring it into public‘odium.- It was openly declared ‘that 
it was unsafe either to retain the stock held by the Gov- 
ernment, or continue to make ‘the deposites in that institu- 
tion. “A’confidential friend of the President was empow- 
ered, by him, to investigate the state and business of the 
bank, with a:view to action on these points. The agent 
was a highly honorable, intelligent, and just man, and, 
withal, a strong personal friend of the President. He 
made this. examination without:limit or restraint. ‘The 
result was creditable to the- bank, but disappointed its en- 
emies. The attack was, however, renewed before Con- 
gress by message, and a verdict equally honorable to the 
bank returned. Regardless of all this, the public money 
was withdrawn, and placed where the law never author- 
ized it ‘That same party who had declared ‘the stock 
held by the Govornment in that’ bank to be in danger, at 
length obtained a law for its sale, and then actually de- 
clared it to be worth not only its par value, but fifteen per 

cent: beyond’ it, and sold it at that. advance to the Penn- 
sylvania State Bank of the United States, taking the bonds 
for ite payment, ‘to which allusion has been made. In de- 
spite of all the violont and harsh means taken to depress 
the institution, these bonds could be sold for cash, and 
without loss. Tf, then, the Government really needs mo- 
ney; bat, above all, if you are sincere in your avowed 
purpose to be clear of all connexion with banks, why not 
dispose of these bonds instead- of issuing Treasury notes, 
or borrowing money? Why not do so, and apply the 
means to the preservation of your pledged ‘faith to the 
States under the deposite law? . The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Jongs] says he is unwilling to do so because it 
will subject the Government to the imputation of acting in 
the capacity of broker! “I-cannot see the occasion for this 
fastidious delicacy. In what does it differ from the sale it 
did make of the stock of the bank, or from raising money 
on its own scrip, as it has often done, or from what it now 
proposes to do on ‘Treasury notes ? 

Bat if the objection of the gentleman be sound, it carries 
certain condemnation to the Senator from New York. 
These gentlemen are of the same political party, and scem 
to act with great identity of feeling in al] the leading meas- 
ures of the administration, . ‘The proposition of the Sena- 
tor in question not only subjected the Government to do 
the office of broker, but would have made a vast addition 
tothe power and patronage of the Executive. Stocks were 
to be bought and sold, and the President, wielding, as he 
would have done, some forty millions of dollars, would 
have held the place of giant broker and unrivalled regula- 
tor of the stock market. The stocks of an offending State 
could be depressed, whilst those of a more subservient sis- 
ter were elevated. But, sir, here again F rejoice that this 
monstrous project was defeated. During a long and pro- 
tracted session of Congress the attention of the people-was 
drawn to the subject, anda unanimity of feeling from all 
parts of the country démanded the division of the money 
among the States, and received the obedience of Con- 
press: ae 

“The bill ‘passed, sir, but ‘it had not the willing support 


of the administration—it was:extorted by the united and 
loud acclamation: of thé people. ` It was, indeed, obstinate- 
‘ty, and tothe last, voted against -by:those who so signally 
exéried themseélves-to defeat it. -Buty Mr. Chairman, 
strange as it may appear, the organ: of the party, (the 
‘Globe; ) the very ‘instant afterwards, claimed the credit of 
the measure | Fet us now see how it ‘has: been: executed. 
The provisions of that bill are familiarito us all, and. this 
House was informed at the last session, by the Secrotary 
of the Treasury, that he had set apart, on the Ist of 
January, 1837, the sum of $9,367,214 98, to he deposited 
with the States as required by that law. Each State has 
been expressly notified by the Secretary of her respective 
share-of that stim, and. of the time when the several instal- 
‘ments would be paid. ‘The States have solemnly legisla- 
ted on the subject, and have agreed ‘to accept the money ; 
they: have done more—they havo appropriated and pledged 
it to high and benevolent uses, at-least many of them have. 
We, in Ohio, have done so: a leading object with her has 
been, to derive from this fund permenant means of secur- 
ing general education to her rising and future generations. 
Engagements have been made upon'the faith of this law, 
and Sais fund permanently pledged: for these great ‘and sa- 
ered trusts. ‘The law has been ‘partially executed ; three- 
fourths of the promised sum has been already paid. And, 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen may, if they please, refer to the 
letter of the deposite act, and say it was not intended as a 
measure of distribution. ‘The manner in which the differ- 
ent States received that act, and the, permanent uses to 
which they pledged that moncy by: their legislation, give 
the best interpretation of. the. sensein which it was viewed 
by the people. But even in its execution the Secretary of 
the Treasury did, in my judgment, deprive the States of a 
part of. the sum which, under that law, they were justly 
entitled to. In his late report, he says that the actual sum 
reserved in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1837, was 
$6,670,137 52. The deposite law only authorized him to 
reserve five millions; but he went beyond it, and thus de- 
prived the States of more than one million six hundred 
thousand dollars. The Secretary explains this by saying 
that he did not reecive the returns from the banks until af- 
ter the Ist of January. That may be; but still, when re- 
ceived, they proved the money to have been in the Treasu- 
ry on the Ist of January, 1837, and he ought to have re- 
served it accordingly.. The ‘Treasury accounts must be 
greatly confused, if the amount referred to was omitted. 
These accounts are,it is true, rendered mysterious, and 
we are told by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means [Mr. Camanerine] that they have become a science, 
and that we must study them. Indeed, he adds, that, 
after fifteen years’ constant application on his own part, he 
still finds it no easy task! I fear that the chief difficulty 
in the whole affair results from the mystery unnecessarily 
thrown around these matters, rather than any intrinsic per- 
plexity in the subject itself. : ‘Phe report of the Secretary 
was certainly designed by the law, requiring it to be so 
stated as to be easily understood. 

But to return to tlie.amount which the Secretary, from 
some cause, did-not discover to be in the Treasury, though, 
in effect, it was there on the Ist of January, 1837. It was 
clearly embraced both in the spirit and letter of the depo- 
site law, and it was the duty of the Secretary, the moment 
he discovered the omission, to have added it to the amount 
before set apart by him, and notify the States and Congress 
of the fact. My own belief is, sir, that he would have 
done so if he had been a friend of the deposite law. 

But-Mr. Chairman, I fear every occasion has been seized 
to defeat and disappoint the wishes and. hopes of the friends 
of this measure. And not only was the sum of one mil- 
lion six hundred and seventy thousand dollars ‘improperly 
excluded, as I think, but the Secretary has, without au- 
thority, used a large part of the fourth instalment now due, 
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and'arges the passage of a law “withholding or postponing 


that ‘entire instalment ! : E 
“Sir, the: Secretary of the Treasury had no right to use 
one cent of the money which ‘he had set apart for the 


States under’ the deposite law. That monéy was specifi- | 


cally and-sacredly pledged and appropriated; no- subse- 
quent ‘act of appropriation was designed or intended to 
conflict with that measure. Neither the letter nor spirit of 
any other law did conflict with it; and I cannot now dis+ 
cover any reason for postponing the payment of this fourth 
instalment to the States, unless it be that the Secretary, 
having improperly used the money, wishes to make good 
his retreat, and escape the censure of that act, by extort- 
ing the present bill from Congress, on the allegation of an 
exhausted Treasury. I am unwilliiig to afford him any 
such shield ; he has transcended his power; he has seized 
the money of ‘the people, and diverted it from those great 
and benevolent objects- for which it was designed, and'on 
him and the’ President let the responsibility’ rest. 
~ Teis admitted “by “the friends of this bill that it is their 
duty to assign reasons ‘for its’passage. What do'they urge? 
They say the Government wants’ the money. “Yes, ‘sir, 
‘and so they said before the passage of the deposite law. 
But of what use will this fund be to them, admitting even 
that the Treasury is impoverished, of which, after all ex- 
‘planations, I do honestly doubt? The fund in question, I 
mean that poor pittance of it which the Secretary has not 
‘used, is not in a condition for immediate use by the Treas- 
ury, ‘at least the Secretary says he cannot use it, because 
it will not be paid in what he calls ‘legal funds.” How, 
‘then, will the passage of this bill aid the Treasury ? This 
‘reason is deceptive; and it does seem to me to be highly 
inexpedient to disappoint the States in the fulfilment of 
their just expectations. Gentlernen may indulge themselves 
in believing that they do not violate a contract, and that 
the mere letter of the deposite law-admits of the proposed 
bill. f ` : 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. TaxLoR] admit- 
tel that the deposite act, and its acceptance-by the States, 
did amount to a contract, so faras the same had been ex- 
ecuted by the payment of the three first instalments. But 
he added, with some apparent exultation, that, though he 
-was.no lawyer, it was clear to him that the law in ques- 
tion did not constitute any contract for the fourth instal- 
‘ment, that being yet unpaid. I mean no disrespect to the 
‘gentleman ‘when I say that, in my jadgment, the absurdi- 
ty of this positién confirms the fact stated by him, that he 
is no lawyer. + The law is entire, and contemplates the 
payment ‘of'a gross sum, butdividesit into four instalments. 
If validas a contract at all, itis so for the whole. I can- 
not agree that, so far as we perform an engagement, we 
are bound, but that we are’ dischared from ‘the executory 
part by our own want of faith. T beg to inquire why the 
payment of this money to the States was provided for in 
instalments? Was it to accommodate the Treasury? By 
no means. The true secret is this, sir: The public money 
had been improperly withdrawn from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and placed in-certain State banks. Tt was pro- 
claimed that these banks’ would render the same, or even 
greater, fiscal aid to the Government than the Bank of the 
United States did. In the party newspapers of the day, 
aùd ïn the official. papers of the then Secretary of the 
Treasury; these State banks were openly stimulated to dis- 
‘eount-on and lend the public money. ` When the deposite 
‘bill passed, it was admitted much of this money had been 
lent, and could not suddenly be recalled. As the Govern- 


ment itself had, in a great degree, prompted the use of the. 


money, it was thought unjust to recall it suddenly. Hence 


sir, the provision for the deferred instalments. “If it could. 


have: been controlled, the whole amount would have been 
required-to be paid on the passage of the law. : 


ĮI wilt not dwell on the argument which, I think, fally 


‘be withheld? 


establishes these laws as-constituting a‘ contract. ‘Et has 
been well-illustrated and sustained -by:other “gentlemen. 
Those who wish:now ‘to withhold this: money::from’ the 
States may, ifthey please, rely on the téchnical:lettor-of 
the law. I go for the spirit of the case, and for ‘meeting 
the just ‘expectation of the country. T call the attention of 
the House tothe Jaws passed by the different States: on 
this subject; by which the whole amount of each instal- 
ment has been appropriated in‘advance. It is said'that-the 
State of New: York entered into solemn engagements for 
the disposition of this fourth. instalment, which- she must 
now in ‘good faith keep, and, to doso, will:dbtain :the 
meaus: elsewhere, if you ‘disappoint ‘Her in this payment. 
Ohio, too, my own, my favorite State, has, by her legisla- 
tion, looked to this fund as furnishing permanent means of 
general education within her borders. Will you now dis- 
appoint the hopes of her people? Will you take from her 
the means of lighting the lamp of genius in the humble 
cottage’? Is the demand for ‘your countless and extrava- 
gant appropriations: so: urgent that this poor pittance must 
Is itcnot: yather“a' pretext: seized: by those 
-who originally opposed the distribution now to defeat its 
‘execution’? ‘The uniform. character’of the legislation: of 
the several States. on this’ subject: fully expresses: the un- 
derstanding which the people had of-thát law. ©. i.) toss 

Do you suppose, ‘sir, that the States would:have thus 
acted, if they had imagined the mioney was to be recalled, 
much less if it was not even to be paid over to: them'?. I 
wished then, as I now do, for an opportunity to vote on a 
proposition for its direct relinquishment. I am against any 
postponement of the payment. It is better to settle'this 
question at once, than to reserve it in such manner as.to 
bring a periodical debate into Congress.” Gentlemen say 
they object to collecting money to: be divided among the 
States, and allege that it is but taking money from one 
pocket to put into another. Sir, IE would not myself raise 
money for such express purpose, nor was’ this money col- 
lected with that design. The case is this: The States 
united in government fur. a common purpose, under one 
constitution. On looking into their Treasury, they find 
that, under their system of finance, a greater sum is collected 
than the wants of their Government require. Is it safer to 
leave this money where patronage is already too great, 
where it may lead to the abuse of power, and tempt to the 
violation. ‘of trusts, or shall it be divided among the States 
on seme just-principle of apportionment, and applied by 
them to great and benevolent objects, over which the Gen- 


-eral Government disclaitns powet 4 F preferred the ‘latter. 


A few- géntlemen,: some forty or’ forty-two, came to the 
other conclusion; and you now find such of them as are 
here, desirous of establishing the propriety of their opposi- 
tion to that bill by their zeal for the present measure. J, 
sir, am the Jess inclined to credit the necessity ‘for this 
measure, by: the very circumstance that it emanates from, 
and is chiefly sustained by, the pertinacious enemies of the 
deposite law. It is well questioned, whether, if the:true 
state of the Treasury were ascertained, this fund-would:be 
needed; even if not already pledged to the States... But, 
be the state of the Treasury what it may, T:cannot pass 
over the inconsistency of the Secretary-in invoking ‘to his 
present aid a fund which he intimates is notin a condition to 
avail him. The Secretary tells you, too, that-this measure 
will: disappoint the States. “Then why do so, when‘you 


“have not even the hope of relief to the Treasury to justify 


you? Besides, among other measures of. relief now. pro- 
posed; “ië the-bill for the issue of Treasury notes. Why 
not, if: you'will: pass such a bill, issue these to an amount 
sufficient forall purposes, and relieve yourselves: from the 
‘imputation of violated faith? ~ i : A 

“And now that T have named the Treasury tote bill, I 
wilt express my astonishment ‘that, after'dach repeated pro- 
fessions of dislike for all paper money, thé administration 
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should itself. be the means of-giving-it. currency. Have 
you. not. promised the people that you would give them 
hard, money—a gold and. silver currency?. Why issue 
notes then ? If your Treasury is exhausted, create a loan, 
borrow the money. The issuing. of Treasury notes is but 
creating a loan. by indirect. meang. Then, why not do it 
directly ?. Advertise fora lvan; to be taken in gold and 
silver, and-thus let the people plainly see what you are at. 
The truth is, itis not designed to carry out what you profess. 

Mr. Chairman, for. what purpose are we now here.? 
Why has the President. convened: us at an extra session ? 
His proclamation. gave us to understand that we were 
to have great and weighty. matters submitted for our con- 
sideration. I knew, indeed, that the whole country had 
been overtaken. by. a common disaster, and was suffering ; 
that ita currency:and exchange were wholly deranged ; and 
that we had, by the-measures of our own Government, 
been: deprived of the most uniform and. best circulating 
medium in the known world. I. was aware that a sudden 
ehock had overspread the land, and. was willing to suppose 
that it had occasioned the very abrupt change of. opinion 
in the President, who, in one short week, after telling the 
New York Committee that he saw no reason for an earlier 
convocation of Congress than the constitutional period, is- 
sued his proclamation, under which we have now assem- 
bled. I cannot, therefore, express my surprise at having 
offered for our earliest consideration, at such a crisis, the 
bill to. which Ihave directed my remarks. 

Ts it true, sir, that this Congress has been assembled 
here a few days before the first of October, in order that 
they might: withhold from the States the paltry sam which 
the Government had pledged ite faith then to pay them? 

Then comes the Treasury note bill, to which I have al- 
ready adverted ; next, the bill extending the time of pay- 
ment on merchants’ bonds; a bill in relation to the depos- 
site banks; a bill affecting the banks in this District; and, 
lastly, a bill with a very innocent title, imposing additional 
duties on officers in certain cases, but which is your Treas- 
ury bank in disguise. These, I believe, are the leading 
measures proposed, and we havo been required to confine 
our attention to them for a few weeks, and go home! 
These. bills have been severally reported to us in broken 
doses, by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Meana [Mr. Campustens,] and I am constrained to an- 
{madvert on the fact, that they have all. been brought for- 
ward ‘unaccompanied by any report. This has. not. been 
the usage of that committee. No longer ago than tho last 
session, when the gentleman just alluded to proposed to 
reduce the tariff, by way of depleting the Treasury, and in 
utter disregard of the compromise act on that subject, we 
all remember what an elaborate and subile report was pro- 
duced and scattered over the laud. But now, when the 
state of the country is such as to require a special session 
of Congress, a studied silence is observed on all subjects 
reported for our consideration. See how the numerous 
memorials of the people on the subject of a bank of the 
United States have been disposed of. A resolution of two 
or.three lines puts them all at rest, Sir, though the 
committee may have come to the conclusion indicated by 
the resolution, they should have accompanied it with a re- 
port, which, however opposed to the prayer of the petition- 
ers, would tend to show they had been heard with respect, 
and, in its reasoning, perhaps reconcile them to the aefusal 
of theit request, I beg not to be misunderstood. I do 
not propose a bank of the United States; those in power, 
with the President. at their head, say the people shall not 
have it. The people themselves, therefore, must come to 
their own relief. If they wish the country to have such an 
institution with a modified charter, improved by all the 
lights of past experience, they must speak out and demand 
it, . Lam now ready. to vote, if the subject is presented for 
my consideration, and will always; if I can ascertain it, 


vote in obedience to the will of the people whom I repre- 
sent. But it would be in vain at this moment to urge. be- 
fore. this Congress a bank of the United States, especially 
as the President has already prejudged. the case. If the 
people. want it, they will in due time send those here, and 
with.clear instructions, by. whom it will-be.granted. Un- 
til this be done, Ido not believe the country will be resto- 
red to a healthy state in all branches of its business, cur- 
rency, and exchange. oa 

The President in his message affects to believe that the 
Bank of the United States, chartered by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, has even greater strength than the institution of 
that name which, expired in 1836. And, assuming this 
position, he infers that the present evils ofthe country can- 
not be attributed to the absence of such an institution, be- 
cause that bank did not avert them! In this he is uncan- 
did and disingenuous. He well knows the Pennsylvania 
institution is but a mere State bank, and that itis not in the 
power of that State, or any other, to confer such a charter 
as the late Bank of the United States had. The power to 
establish branches throughout the United States, and the 
receivability of the paper of the bank for the revenue of the 
country, constituted the great means of controlling the 
number and inordinate issues of State banks, and of regu- 
lating the exchanges, The United States Bank of Penn- 
sylvania has not those privileges. I will not stop longer to 
refute a position so evidently insincere. 

But this subject of exchange, which so intimately Con- 
necta itself with all our commerce, foreign and inland, is 
now abandoned in all its chaotic irregularity, on the pre- 
text that the Government of the United States has no con- 
stitutional control over it! Washington thought different- 
ly ; so did Jefferson, and so did Madison, and, in fine, so 
did Jackson himself, and every other President of the 
United States. 

From the origin of our Government under the present 
constitution to this time, covcring a period of fifty years, 
an anxious desire to regulate the currency and exchanges 
was cherished by cach successive administration, with an 
admitted constitutional control over the subject. It re- 
mained for Mr. Van Buren to. discover that all his pređe- 
cessors had been violating the constitution, and that he 
alone sustained it in its strict purity! But it was unfortu- 
nate for Mr. Van Buren that an attempt was so recently 
made by the General Government to control and regulate 
exchange. If. no power existed over. it, why was the mat- 
ter undertaken? Í call the attention of gentlemen. to the 
exultation felt and so vauntingly expressed in the Globe 
and in the reports of Mr, Secretary Taney and his suc- 
cessor, the present incumbent, Mr. Woodbury, when they 
told the country that they had succeeded in their pet-bank 
system, and by it were giving to us an improved currency, 
and more moderate and uniform rates of exchange: than 
we ever before had! But now, sir, when itis. found they 
have deceived the country, and that by their tinkering 
nostruma they have reduced order to chaos, instead of hav- 
ing the magnanimity to confess their error, us they ought 
to do, and retrace their steps, they disclaim all constitu- 
tional power over the subject, but propose another experi- 
ment! ‘The original and genuine democratic party did 
not act thus. That same patriotic republican phalanx, 
who, with the illustrious Madison at its head, sustained 
the country in the war of 1812, were brought by lessons 
of experience honestly to admit their error in refusing to 
reincorporate a bank in 1811, and they, sir, established the 
bank of 1816. The experiment has been again tried, 
and we are in the midst of its sad consequences, but the 
remedy prescribed is not that prompted by experience. It 
is yet proposed to test another wild and unknown experi- 
ment, The country, by means of its youthful vigor and 
strength, may sustain itself, but its prosperity will, I fear, 
he greatly retarded. : 


`- ed-us that he had and could, without public injury, sus- 
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Mr. Chairman, I was ‘utterly opposed to’ the manage- 
ment of our financial concerns through the agency of 
State banks.. I could consent to it only as a choice of 
evils. am not here as a defender of these banks. In- 
deed, I openly condemned many of them for indiscreetly 
lending themselves to the uncalled-for and unhappy méa» 
sure of removing the public deposites from the Bank of the 
United States. . They have now to ‘flee from the wrath” 
of their friends, the very democratic party by whom they 
were seduced. from the even tenor of their way. Yes, sir, 
those who used them to pull down the Bank of the United 
States, and held them up to the people as trustworthy 
agents, now turn from them with uplifted arms, and cry 
“unclean ! unclean !” : 

And in this way an attempt is made to create an impres- 
sion that we of the opposition’ are the exclusive bank 
party. After uniting the financial destinies of this coun- 
try with the State banks, proclaiming yourselves their 
friends, and forming with them a solemn league and cove- 
nant, by means of which you-robbed them of their virtue, 
you now abruptly demand -a divorce, and wish to throw 
your cast off victims upon those who forbade the banns, I 
will also refer to another evidence of that discrepancy be- 
tween profession and practice, which has so signally char- 
acterized the partisan power for the last eight years. In 
New York, Virginia, Alabama, and perhaps other States, 
known to be governed by the self-styled democratic party, 
laws have been passed, authorizing the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks, and releasing them from forfeiture 
of charter and other penalties. ‘This is done by those who 
tell the people they are in favor of an exclusive hard-money 
currency, and against all banks. In Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, whose Executives are known to be opposed 
to Mr. Van Buren, it was determined to put the banks on 
their good behaviour, and thus prompt them to a whole- 
some and prudent course, believing that the people them- 
selves would extend any indulgence which ‘the: occasion 
called for, if the conduct of the banks was honest and pru- 
dent. And the proclamation of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, assigning reasons for refusing to convene the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the moment of alarm, will constitute an 
abiding evidence of his wisdom and forecast. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, which of these classes of States, judging by 
their respective measures just alluded to, is most in favor 
of the banking system? 

I do not desire to discuss, at this time, the merits of the 
several bills reported for: our consideration. It will be time 
enough to do so, as they. shall be called-up. 

But, I must declare my opinion, that they do fot singly, 
or. together, constitue a sufficient’ reason for the special 
convocation óf Congress. Surely it was not necessary to 
bring us here to extend the time on merchants’. bonds. 
As the President did extend this- time three months, he 
could have done so for six, and that period would have 
found us here at the usual session. ` 

I am equally incredulous as to the urgent necessity of 
the Treasury for money, especially as the Secretary inform- 


pend some fifteen millions of appropriations. With the 
admitted means on hand, and our current revenue, the op- 
:erations of Government might surely have been continued 
until December. ae 
«As for the proposed bill adjusting the accounts with the 
deposite:banks, that was not important enough to authorize 
the proclamation: for the Secretary admits that he has al- 
ready used a considerable part of all their balances; ‘and, if 
they would not pay, the laws.and courts were open: to‘him,. 
quite as wide as it is in the power of Congress to place them. 
What measuré remains ? ‘he famous act for the safe- 
keeping ‘of the public money... We shail have no occasion 
for this law before December, if what the Secretary of the 
Treasury says is true, that the Treasury is empty ! 


ee RR 


`” I must, however, notice a single bill on the business of 
this District, for which Congress.is a local Legislature. It 
is proposed 'to forfeit the charters of the several banks in 
this District, if they do not resume specie payments in 
some very brief period from this time. 

The people of the District do not complain to us of any 
grievance, but the Committee of Ways and Means, by 
their chairman, report a harsh and highly penal law. I do 
not mean to defend these banks, sir. I know. nothing of 
them. _ But I cannot resist the comparative view of the 
legislation on the same subject in the State of New York, 
from which the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means [Mr. Camprezenc] comes, and that which he now 
proposes for this District. We are to commence here, I 
suppose, to try the hard-money experiment. This poor 
District is to be made the scapegoat to expiate the sins of 
the States, or, which is more probable, is to constitute the 
hapless subject for the experimenting doctors in this new 
system of Treasury finance to operate on. After the man- 
ner‘of ‘the curious and crue} experimenters in prussic acid, 
and other poisonous drugs, with a view to test what, if any, 
remedy will arrest their destructive powers, the poison is 
first administered to a dog or, rabbit, for the future benefit 
of man. Just so here. The District of Columbia is to be 
made the experimenting subject of the hard-money theory. 
All its banks may be utterly ruined, and its people put to 
serious inconvenience, but, in the mean time, the party will 
have the benefit of all its political influence, and it will not 
cost any thing to the banks nor the people of the State of 
New York. Sir, we have gone far enough with these Treas- 
ury nostrums; it is now proposed to give No. 6. I am un- 
willing to see or consent to have it administered. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I do sincerely believe that the 
President has-not made to us the suggestions which he 
designed to submit, whei he first issued his proclamation, 
and. that they are withheld because he found he could not 
make them witliout at least partially admitting the past er- 
rors of his party, which he had not the firmness and mag- 
nanimity to do. 

The bill on which we are now to vote does not deserve 
the primary consideration of Congress at such.a crisis. I 
am unwilling to postpone the payment of any part of the 
money promised to the States even for a day, and if it is 
now withheld, I trust the States will keep up ‘ta continual 
claim” until this Government redeems its violated faith. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG now expressed the hope that the 
question might be taken upon the various amendments, and 
that the conimitted' would rise and report the bill to the 
House. After the fatigues of the sitting of the night be- 
fore, he felt assured that such would prove a general seuti- 
ment. i f 

Mr. WISE said he had voted for the deposite act of 1836, 
and should vote against this bill. His reasons for this vote 
le wished to have an opportunity of laying before the 
House. He had been much deranged in health by the late 
session of the previous night, and he did not desire‘ to: in- 
terpose any objection to the rising of the committee, if he 
could be assured that an opportunity would be afforded him 
to-morrow to give his views onthe bill; but he feared the 
springing of the previous quéstion upon him. 

Mr. EWING spoke at considerable’ length against the 
bill. He adverted to the specie circular, and said that, had 
he been permitted to- offer his resolution that morning, he 
would have shown that the specie'circular had been made 
for the people, but was not binding on the favorites of the: 
Government. He wished: the Government might betaught 
a little experience from its-recent measures, and “if it did 
not learn experience, he was willing to afford it sympathy. 

But the course of Government made it obvious that it 
was determined to take care of itself; and to let the people 
alone. - For:his part; he was willing to vote ‘for any meas- 
ure which would be beneficial to the whole ;. but he felt 
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prohibited. from voting for any partial measure of relief. 
Much has been said about the deposite banks having dis- 
graced themselves, as being unable to pay.- But there was 
no disgrace attached to them; they were as well able to pay 
how, as before they suspended specie payments. No, they 
had not digraced: themselves; it was.the Secretary himself 
who had brought disgrace and dishonor upon them, There 
liad Deen much talk about Western paper, but he would tell 
them that.so far as Indiana was concerned, for every. two 
dollars of paper issued, she had one dollar in specie. She 
was ready to pay her debts at any time when. the Govern- 
ment thought fit to pay her, and she asked for none of the 
proposed measures of relief, but was ready to pay her share. 
He was willing to, vote for the amendment proposed. by the 
gentleman from. Massachusetts, but he would vote. for no 
paitial measures of relief. Why did not the House: permit 
him to introduce his resolution, calling for returns from the 
land offices? . He would then show them that there was 
ono law: for the people, and another for. the favored few who 
enjoyed the patronage of the Government, Asan instance, 
‘he would mention a case where an order had been issued 
from the War Department to an officer, but that order was 
accompanied by a private letter, informing him that he 
might disobey the order if ho thought proper. {t was this 
stale, of things which he wished to expose. Again, it had 
been said that a portion of the money due to tho Treasury 
was unavailable; but they might depend upon it, that, al- 
though they did not choose to make it available to the peo- 
ple, they would speedily find means to, make it available. to 
themaelvess. They had the power to make it available or 
unavailable, just as they pleased. 

“Mr. JENIFER, next taking tho. floor, alluded to the 
strong disposition apparent in the majority to, bring the bill 
within, the operation of tho previous question. ‘To report- 
ing the bill to the Hougo. he should not object, could the 
game latitude be attained in the House as in the committee 
to discuss its principles. Would the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means give a pledge, and pledge himself 
that he was authorized to give such assurance, [a laugh, ] 
he would yield the floor until to-morrow. 

. Mr, CAMBRELENG gave such an assent to this prop- 
osition us to satisfy Mc. Jewrren. Then the question was 
taken on agreeing to Mr. Apams’s amendment. to the 
amendment of Mr, Proxuns, which is as follows: 

“+ And all the balances of public moneys due from all the 
deposito banks ara hereby. appropriated: to: the said pay ment, 
and no part of them shall bo applied. to any other payment 
whatever; and if the portion of the said balances. due by 
the said deposite hanks cannot be recovered in. time to enable 
the Treasury to pay (he whole of the said deposite with 
the Statex, hereby made payable on the Ist of January, 
1839, then the instalment of debt from the late Bank of the 
United States for the stack in-that institution held by the 
United States, payable in, October, 1838, is hereby appro- 
priated to make up any. insufficiency of the sums recovered 
from the deposite banks, to complete the said payment of 
the fourth jostalinent of the deposite with the States. And 


if the said sums, sv appropriated, should still prove insuffi- 


cient to complete the said payment, the faith. of the: 
United States is hereby pledged that provision shall ‘be. 
made by Congress to complete the same.” : 
_ ‘Tellers being appointed to count the House, this amend- 
ment was rejected. Yeas 89, nays 104. 
‘Nhe question, on the following amendment, moved. by 
Mr, Pickens, was then taken : mi 
Strike out the words till farther provision by law,” 
aud insert the. first day of January, 1859.” 


` Tellers being appointed, this: amendment was. rejected. 


Yeas 65, nays not counted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD moved to amend the: bill, by 
striking out.all.after-the word * Resolved,” and inserting 
thedollowing in lieu thereof: 


_ «That if the. funds set apart to. be deposited with -the 
States in virtue of.the.act of June 23, 1836, shall prove un- 
available or insufficient to, any extent to meet the provis- 
ons of that. act, in such case the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby. authorized. and directed to sell and transfer to the 
purchaser. or: purchasers, the: bonds of the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania, or evidences. of the debt which said 
bank: has contracted to pay the United States, for and in 


consideration of the stock which the United States owned 


in the late Bank of. the. United States, and apply: the:pro= 
ceeds of such sale:or sales to make up the deficiency ;:pro+ 
vided, that the said bond. or evidences of debt shall not bê 
sold for less than their par value ; and provided, also, that 
the bonds and evidences of the debt aforesaid, for the first 
instalment thereof, shall not be disposed of under this act.” 
‘Tellers being appointed, this motion was rejected: . Yeas 
8l, nays 107. ce 
Messrs, MARTIN, MASON, of Georgia, MERCER, 
and two other gentlemen, moved additional amendments, 
(intended to be moved again when the bill should be re- 
ported to the House, ) all without success 5 and then, 
On motion of Mr. PE'TRIKIN, the committer rose, 
and reported the bill, without amendment to the House. 
The House then adjourned. ` : 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


Mr. BIDDLE asked leave of the: House to offer the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the report of the. Secretary of the ‘T'reas- 
ury, on the subject of payments in specie, be referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, with instructions to 
inquire and report how far the discretionary. power, now 
exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury, may, without 
prejudice to the public. service, be subjected to legislative 
regulation. è teya 

Objection being made, : 

Mr. BIDDLE then. moved a suspension of the rules, and: 
called for the yeas and nays. R 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, with permission of the 
House, he would make a suggestion to tho gentleman front 
Ponngylvania. o5 ce o : : 

Mr. MERGER rose and objected.. f : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. All TI. wanted to say was that 
the subject has been already reported upon by the Commmit- 
tee.of Ways and Means, - - vlad RE EAN PE 

| Mr. HAMER wished:to ask of- the Chair when resolu« 
tions would be in order. 

The CHAIR replied that the rules of the House present. 
ed the order of business. - After the presentation of pe- 
titions and reports from committees, then resolutions would 
be in order. no wad 

Mr. SMITH rose to: make @ remarke > vt 

The CHAIR. Itis notin order to-entertain a discus- 
sion on a motion to suspend the rules. ; i 

Mr. SMITH rose toa- question of order, This was a 
subject that had already been reported on, as we had been 
informed by the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and: 
Means; and this being the casc, he wished to inguire if if 
was inorder to open this subject anew. 

The CHAIR said it was in order to move to suspend the. 
rules, and that was the only question he had to decide... 

The ycas.and nays were then ordered, and the question 
being taken, was decided in the negative: Yeas 85, nays 
101, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Aycrigg, Bell, Bid~ 
dle, Bend, Buchanan, William B. Calhoun, John. Cal~ 
hoon; Campbell, 
Childs, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, 


Cusbs8s 


‘Darlington, Dawson, Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Bverett, 


Ewing, Fletcher, Fry, Goode, James. Graham William 
Graham, Grennell, Griffin, Hall, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, 
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W.. B. Carter, Chambers, Cheatham” 
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` Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Henry Johnson, Wm. 
C.. Johnson, A. W. Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, Samson 
Mason, Maury, Maxwell, McKennan, Mencfee, Mercer, 
Milligan, Milligan, Mathias- Mois, Calvary Morris, 
Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Phillips, Potts, Potter, 
Rariden, Ridgway, Robertson, Ruinsey, Russell, Sergeant, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Shields, South- 
gate, Stanly, Stratton, Taliaferro, Tillinghast, Toland, 
A, S. White, John White, E. Whittlesey, Lewis Wil- 
liams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Christopher 
H. Williams, Wise, Yorke—86. . 
Naxs—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, 
Beatty, Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin, Brod- 
head, Bronson, Bruyn, Cambreleng, Casey, Chaney, 
Chapman, Cilley, Clark, Cleveland, Clowney, Coles, 
Connor, Craig, Crary, ‘Cushman, Davee, Farrington, 
Fairfield, Foster,,Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, Grantland, 
Grant, Gray, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Haynes, 
Holsey, Howard, Hubley, Hunter, Ingham, T. B. Jack- 
son, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingen- 
smith, Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, James M. Mason, 
Martin, May, McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham Mc- 
Clellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, Moore, Morgan, Mor- 
ris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Owens, Parker, Parmenter, 
Patton, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Pratt, 
Prentiss, Reily, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, Sawyer, Sheplor, 
Smith, Snyder, Spencer, Stuart, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, 
Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, 
Weeks, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W. Williams, 
Worthington, Yell—102. 


NATIONAL BANK. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
following resolution, reported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the 25th instant, it being the business next 
in order: > 

s Resolved, That it is inexpedient to charter 2 national 
bank.” 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. Wise to 
amend the resolution by adding thereto <‘‘at this time.” 
s And be it further resolved, That it will be expedient to 
establish a national bank whenever there is a clear mani- 
festation of public sentiment in favor of such e measure.” 

- Mr. SERGEANT, who was entitled to the floor, said 
that he felt greatly indisposed, and would feel obliged if 
the House would indulge him till to-morrow. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG had understood the report on the 
Mississippi election to be the first thing in order this morn- 
ing, and he therefore hoped the above would he postponed 
till to-morrow. At the suggestion of the Chair, Mr. ©. 
varied his motion so as to postpone it till Saturday morn- 
ing, and give it precedence over all other business; which 
was agreed to. . 

THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maine, moved the printing of 5,000 
extra copies of the Executive communication laid before 
the House last evening on the subject of the Northeastern 
boundary. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend that motion so as to in- 
clude the printing of the other message, relating to inter- 
course with Brazil. 

Mr. SMITH, however, 
original motion, : 
’ Mr. ADAMS said he would not press his amendment 3 
and the motion of Mr. Surra was agreed to. l 

Mr. ADAMS then renewed his motion to print. the 
message alluded to. Objection being made, the motion 
was not entertained. : i 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
business of the morning hour, being the report of the Com- 


Vor. XIV.—63 


expressing a preference for the 


mittee on Elections, which was accompanied: by the fol- 
lowing resolution : : 

«c Resolved, That Samuel J. Gholson and John P. H- 
Claiborne are duly elected members of the 25th Congress, 
and as such are entitled to take their seats.” ‘ 

. The question was ‘on concurring with the committee ‘in 
the above resolution. m ` . : 

Mr. MAURY addressed the committee at some length 
in opposition to the resolution. He contended that, by 
the constitution of the United States, it was-made the duty 
of the Legislature of Mississippi to prescribe the time, pla-. 
ces, and manner of holding their elections: The constitu- 
tion of the United States had made it their specific-duty to 
do so, and if they refused or neglected to exercise the power 
conferred upon them, it was for Congress to exercise it. 
It was not in the power of the Governor, he argued, to de- 
termine upon the time, places, and manner of holding 
elections; and even if the Legislature of Mississippi had 
conferred this power upon the Governor, he could not have 
exercised it legally, because it would have been in contra- 
vention of the constitution of the United States. [He then 
went into a critical examination of that clause in the con- 
stitution of the United States which says: *‘ When vacan- 
cies happen in the representation from any State, the Ex- 
ecutive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies,” and of the definition of the word ¢‘hap- 
pen,” to show that the vacancy which had occurred by the 
expiration of the term of the two representatives from Missis- 
sippi on the third of March last, was not such a vacancy as 
that contemplated by the framers of the constitution when 
they inserted the above clause.] The above clause, in his 
opinion, only referred to the contingency of a vacancy 
happening by the death, resignation, or other inability, of 
a member from a State, and did not refer to the case of the 
expiration of the term of service of representatives. 

He contended, also, that argument as to time would not 
lie, because the Governor of Mississippi could not. have as- 
sembled the Legislature and bad an election held in time 
enough in the legal and proper mode. He next referred 
to cases that he considered cases in point, which had oc« 
curred in the Senate of the United States, where seats be- 
came vacant by the expiration of the term of Senators, and 
where the Governor had filled such vacancies; and showed 
that two decisions had been had by the Senate where it 
refused to permit such Senators so appointed to qualify and 
take their seats, because they declared that the Governor 
of the State had no power to make a temporary appoint- 
ment, where the regular term of the member had expired. 

Mr. M. concluded by moving to strike out all after the 
word © Resolved,” and inserting «That Samuel J. Ghol- 
son and John F. H. Claiborne, not being duly elected 
members of the House of Representatives, are not entitled 
to seats on this floor as such.” 

Mr. PENNYBACKER said: I, like the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee, (Mr. Mauny,] am a member of the Com- 
mittee of Elections. The relation which I bear ‘to the re- 
port of the majority has caused me to rise. © It is due to 
myself, due to the majority, and perhaps due to the House, 
to explain the reasons which induced the committee to 
come to their conclusion. Im doing so, sir, I shall endeavor 
to be as brief as possible. 

The facts of the case are simply these : Messrs. Ghol- 
son and Claiborne were members of the 24th Congress ; 
their term of. office expired with that Congress : this eame 
to pass on the 3d of March last. By the law of Mississip- 
pi, her general elections are directed to be held in'the 
month of November, biennially. The coming November 
will be the time at which her general elections would have 
taken place, under ordinary circumstances. But, the Presi- 
dent of the United States having issued his proclamation 
convening Congress on the first of this month, it was seen 
by the executive of the State of Mississippi, that, unless 
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the elections were sooner brought on, the State of Missis- 
sippi, would: be unrepresented in the extra session. T'o 
prevent this, he issued his writs, commanding the sheriffs: 
to; hold an election, in:July last, for two representatives, 
to. serye, however, until. the. first Monday in November 
next, when, it was. supposed, their successors could be. 
regularly chosen, .'The wsits..were executed, and Messrs. 
Gholson and Claiborne were returned as elected. 

Upon this state of facts a question. has arisen : are these 
gentlemen entitled to their seats? and if so, for what period 
of time? ar 

_ First. Are the gentlemen entitled to their seats ? 

. This brings us immediately to the consideration of the 
clause inthe constitution. read by the gentleman, [Mr. 
Maury, ] and which is in these words : ‘* When vacancies 
happen in the representation from any State, the executive 
authority thereof shall issue. writs of election to fill such 
vacancies.” From. this clause the executive of Mississippi 
claimed. his authority to issue his writs: under this clause 
the members elect insist upon their seats. We are bound, 
therefore, to ascertain its meaning. 

Before Mr. P. would enter upon a particular examina- 
tion.of the clause in question, he would trespass upon the 
House a very few moments, by making some remarks of 
a general nature. 

Siv, (said he,) the will of the lawgiver makes the law. 
The intention of the law is that which alone constitutes. it 
“a rule of action.” It is its essence, and must ever be 
sought after in cases of construction. How shall it be 
found? Partly by.Jooking to the language employed ; but 
not by looking to the language alone. The thoughts of 
man are almost infinite; the combinations of the human 
mind are almost infinite, Words are finite; language is 
finite; and the one, therefore; can never properly become 
the representative of the other. If it were otherwise ; if it 
were possible for each ward to have an exact and invari- 
able meaning, and it were possible for every intellect to be- 
come acquainted with such meaning, and it were then pos- 
sible for cach word, or for.any combination of words, to 
represent exactly the thoughts conceived, language of it- 
self would be sufficient. But this, unfortunately, is not so. 
We are constrained (said Mr. P.) by our very natures to 
look to other aids. Happily for truth, such aids exist. 
One powerful one is ever at hand. What is it? A con- 
sideration of the object of the law. When this is ascer- 
tained and well understood, another aid rises and comes to 
our help. And what is this? -The thought, sir, that 
where there is the like reason there should be the like law; 
where the evil is the same, the remedy should be the same; 
where the mischief is identical, the means of removing it 
should not be different. Thus a standard is created : by 
this standard the given case can be judged. Tried by it, 
if it shall come up to it, we at once conclude that the 
framers of the law had the given case in view. And from 
this conclusion, though the language employed should seem 
not to justify it, we will not be driven ; nay, sir, from this 
conclusion, we ought not to be driven; for to be so, would 
be to say, we will he governed by an opinion formed 
only upon a given set of means, rejecting all others, no 
matter how powerful; and that, too, when the very means 
employed are acknowledgedly imperfect. 

Bearing these remarks in memory, let us proceed (said 
Mr. P.) to the clause in question. 

Its language is: << When vacancies happen,” &c. Here 


at the threshold, the inquiry arises, had vacancies happen- 


ed when: the writs were issued? That vacancies existed 
cannot be denied. ‘The thing of itself was nearly self-evi- 
dent, Mr. P. did riot know that he could make it any 
plainer; nevertheless, he would attempt to do so. By the 
constitution of the United States various offices are created. 
Those of President, Vice President, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Senator in Congress, and Representative in Con- 


gress are among the number. By the same instrument, 
also, the tenures of those.offices are fixed and established. 
Those of President and Vice President, being four years; 
that of Judge, during good behavior ; that of Senator, sub- 
ject to classification, six years; and that of Representative, 
two years. Though the terms of the offices may expire, 
the offices themselves remuin with the constitution. Now 
the terms of office of Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne, as 
members of the. 24th Congress, expired with. that Con- 
gress: this came to pass on the 3d of March last. .On the 
4th of March, then, their offices were vacant. So they. 
continued until after the writs were issued. : 
Having established this position, Mr. P, would proceed. 
It was said by the gentleman, [Mr. Mavry,] though 
vacancies existed, they had not happened ; that he had ex- 
amined the dictionary for the meaning of the term, and 
found its meaning not to apply; that it was only applied to 
cases of casualty ; that it would be absurd to say the sun 
happened to rise, the tides happened to flow, &c.; that there 
was nothing fortuitous in these events, they were foreseen, 
foreknown, and must occur : so with a vacancy by efflux of 
time; and that the obvious meaning of the constitution was, 
vacancies occurring by death, &e. To this Mr. P. could 
not subscribe. It appeared to him that the term chance 
more exactly represented the gentleman’s meaning. The 
constitution did not read ‘when vacancies chance to hap- 
pen,” but its terms were “when vacancies happen,” &c. 
He, like the gentleman, had looked into authority. He 
had found one exactly in point. From it he learned (to 
use a figure) that to happen was a genus, whilst to chance 
was a species; that the one included the other, but not vice 
versa. Mr. P. then read from Crabb’s Synonymes (a book 
from the library) the following: «To happen (that is, to 
fall out by a hap) is to chance as the genus to the species, 
whatever chances happens, but not vice versa. Happen 
respects all events, without including any collateral idea; 
chance comprehends, likewise, the idea of the cause and 
order of the events. Whatever comes to pass happens, 
whether regularly in the course of events, or particularly, 
and out of order; whatever chances happens altogether with- 
out concert, intention, and often without relation to any 
other thing. The newspapers contain an account of all 
that happens in the course of the week.” Now, (said Mr. 
P.,) whilst I do not aspire to the character of a critic, and 
will not arrogate to myself any great degree of learning, I 
will say, upon the authority I have just read, that the rising 
of the sun may be well said to happen; the going down of 
the same may be said to happen; the flowing of the tides 
may be said to happen; eclipses happen ; and that vacan- 
cies, occurring by the efflux of time, may be said to hap- 
pen. And why, sir? Because they all come to pass. 
Then, from the language of the clause, the executive of 
Mississippi had authority for his writs. f 
But, sir, (said Mr. P.,) let us go still further. Let us 
avail ourselves of the other great aids. What was the ob- 
ject of the clause in question ł} Was it not to keep the seats 
here filled? Was it not that each State, and the whole 
nation, might be fully represented upen this floor? It was, 
sir. None will deny it—nono can deny it, Now, what 
reason can exist for filling the one kind of vacancy, which 
does not exist for filling the other? None can be conceived 
of. I can readily imagine some shades of difference; but 
they are merely shades, no substance, no reality in them, 
and very attenuated in themselves. Again, sir; if it be 
desirable that a single vacancy, occurring by death, resig- 
nation, &c., in ordinary times, when all is tranquillity, 
should be filled, how much more important is it, in extra- 
ordinary times, when all is dismay, confusion, and calam- 
ity, and when necessily has forced a call of Congress, that 
a whole State should not be unrepresented. But, again, 
sir: every Government should be capable of self-existence ; 
it should. contain: within itself the principle of its own pres- 
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ervation. It is true (said Mr. P.) that the constitution 
rovides, that ‘* the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescri- 
bed in each State by the Legislatures thereof,” and <° that 
Congress may, at any time, make or alter such regulations.” 
But what then? Congress has, as yet, made no-such reg- 
ulations ; and suppose the States should omit to do their du- 
_ ties, will it be said that no. means have been provided by 
which to keep full the national representation? "Would 
not the State executive, in a case such as this, though the 
vacancies had occurred by purpose and design, have a right 
to issue his writs to fill such vacancies? Jt will not do to 
say that Congress might be convened “to make regulations.” 
Suppose some six States, who hold the majority of the 
whole representation, should fail to do their duty, there 
would: be no Congress which could be convened. 

I know (said Mr. P.) I shall be met with'an argument 
here. It will be said, if my construction be correct, the 
executive: of a State, though ` a time hasbeen prescribed for 
the -holding of: her: elections, may cause- them to be held 
whenever he pleases. Yea, sir, it will be -said, the exec- 
utive of a State would be bound to issue his writs whenever 
the vacancies happened ; for the language of the clause is 
imperative in that respect. In answer, I say, first, that the 
possibility that a power may be abused which has been 
granted, can never safely be made an argument against its 
existence. The President is empowered, ‘¢on extraordi- 
nary occasions,” to call together Congress. He, too, alone, 
is the judge of those occasions. Yet, because he may upon 
ordinary occasions exercise the power, no one will say the 
power has not been granted. Secondly, I reply, I think 
differently from gentlemen. I construe the clause accord- 
ing to its spirit. Look at it. It obviously contemplates 
the existence of a necessity before it shall be exercised. 
Suppose a case to happen: suppose a gentleman has been 
elected ; that he has served a first and.second session of Con- 
gress; that the second session terminated on the first day of 
January, leaving a little more than two months of the Con- 
gress yet to expire; let the gentleman then die. Will any 
one say that the Executive of the State would be justified 
in issuing his writs to fill the vacancy; harassing the peo- 
ple by an unseasonable election, when there was no neces- 
ity for it; and that, too, when the member to be. elected 
would go out of office in a very few days? And yet, if the 
argument be correct, that the clause is imperative, such a 
result would necessarily be prodyiced. Sir, (said Mr. P.,) 
there must be a necessity for calling into action the latent 
power. ; é 

The language of the clause, then, its spirit, its object, all 
go to prove the correctness of the report. 

But, sir, (said Mr. P.,) suppose for the argument, that 
the language of the clause did not embrace the case. Will 
it be said, we must stick to its letter? By no means. 
Take the clause under consideration. Look atit. It says, 
when vacancies happen writs shall be issued. Now, will 
any one say, if a vacancy bas happened a writ cannot be 
issued? Again, sir, there is a parallel clause in the con- 
stitution, which empowers the President ‘to fill up va- 
cancies which may happen during the recess of the Sen- 
ate, by granting commissions,” &c. Suppose that, whilst 
the Senate were in session, and, consequently, when there 
was no recess, the collector of the port of New York should 
die, and the Senate should adjourn before the news of his 
death had reached the President, and, consequently, before 
it were possible for him to nominate his successor, would 
it not be competent for the President to Gill the vacancy ? 


Or would he be required, though perbaps three-fourths. of 


the revenue of the United States is collected at that port, 
to wait until the Senate should again come together, in 
order to be enabled to make a nomination 2. Sir, (said Mr. 
P.,) the constitution is a practical instrument, and as such 
should be practically construed: ** Qui hæret in litera, 


lied upon precedents. 
and Lanman. On examination of them: they would be 
found not to support him. 
Delaware, had resigned his seat.in the United States Sen- 
ate, on the 18th September, 1793; that was during the 
recess of the Legislature. 
ary following; it adjourned in February, 1794: On the 


Johns. was appointed Mr. Read’s successor. 
be perceived, that the Legislature had met after the vacancy 
chappened, and adjourned. without electing any successor. 
Now, the constitution authorized:the executive to appoint 
only in therecess.: 


office of one of. the judges, 


hzret in cortice.” Mr: P. regarded, also, the clause in 
question as analogous. to a remedial statute, and felt dis- 
posed to apply to it the rules by which such statutes were 
always to be expounded. 
struction, and enjoined it upon the judges as an impe- 
rative duty to “suppress the mischief and advance the 
remedy.” 5 0+: : 


They justified a liberal con- 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Maury] had re- 
He -had cited. the cases of Johns 


In Johns’s case, Mr. Read, of 


The Legislature met in Janu- 


19th of March, and subsequent to the adjournment, Me. 
Thus, it will 


The appointment was to continue, too, 
only “until the meeting of the! next Legislature.” But 


the time had passed by within which.to make it; conse- 


quently the appointment was void. ‘ 

The case of Lanman was as little tobe. relied on. “He 
was apppointed before a vacancy 5, though it was anticipated 
that one would happen. The ground of the decision could 
readily be imagined. The executive of the State was 
only authorized to make his appointment «cif vacancies 


happened.” No such occurrence had taken place, and 
therefore the appointment was without authority. . Look 
to the consequences growing out of this doctrine. If an 


appointment could be made before a vacancy, it might be 
made at any time before. Thus, a Governor, elected simul- 
taneously with a Senator, might appoint his successor ; 
and this, though the appointment might not take effect for 
six years to come. This evidently was the. ground of de- 
cision. In the report of the case, in a marginal noto, it 
is said, in italics, that the appointment had been made 
before a vacancy had happened. : . 

Mr. P. had himself looked into some precedents. Ț Two 
had been found which seemed to be authority» The one 
was the case of Mr. Anderson, of Tennessee ; the other 
the case of Mr. Smith, of Maryland. Both the gentlemen 
had been members of the Senate, and their terms had ex- 
pired by efflux of time. They were re-appointed by their 
respective Governors, and were solemnly pronounced to be 
entitled to their seats. © cons ocs $o e i an ona 

There were- two: more cases: Mr. P. would allude to. 
He regretted exceedingly he had-not been able to see them. 
They were the cases referred to by the gentlemen from 
Mississippi, (Messrs. Guorson and Crarnonwe, ] in their 
printed argument. If those cases were properly stated, 
(and no doubt they were, ) then here were the opinions of ` 
distinguished jurists (Messrs. Wirt and Taney, late Attor- 
neys General) upon the very point. They had solemnly. 
advised their respective Chief Magistrates that the consti- 
tution of the United States empowered them to fill original 
vacancies. : À 

So much, said Mr, P., for the first branch of the ques- 
tion. The gentlemen elect are entitled to their seats. 

As to the second branch Mr. P. would not discuss it. 
There was scarcely a diversity of opinion about it. The 
constitution had settled the question. The tenure of ofice, 
was fixed to two years, and no power of the Governor of 
Mississippi could change or alter it. As well might the 
President and Senate of the United States, in filling the. 
attempt to change .the tenure 
one em conclude. His remarks had been desul- 
tory. He had scarcely expected to speak upon the sub- 


ject, and certainly not upon it on that day. 
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‘Mr. MAURY made a few additional remarks i in expla- 
nation of the position he had taken. 

At this stage Mr. CAMBRELENG interposed, and 
called for the orders of the day. 


FLORIDA WAR. 


The bill from the Senate, entitled an act making an ad- 
ditional appropriation for the suppression of Indian. hostili- 
ties in Florida, having been read twice, 

Mr. CAMBRELEN G remarking that this bill was iden- 
tical with ‘one already before the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, he moved that this bill be also 
committed thereto; which was agreed to. 


FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 
The House then proceeded to consider the ‘* bill to post- 


pone the'fourth instalment of deposite with the States,” re- . 


ported Jast night, without amendment, from the Commiitée 
of the Whole. 

Mr. JENIFER addressed the House. He commenced 
by saying that his remarks should be confined principally 
to the subjects embraced in the following inquiries, to wit: 

1. For what purpose was Congress called? 

2. For whose benefit was the deposite law of J une, 1836, 
passed ? 

8. Can the demands upon the Treasury be supplied 
without withholding the fourth instalment from the States ? 
And, 

4, What has given rise to the present embarrassments 
of the country ? 

Mr, J. said he should not attempt to discuss a question 
of contract, expressed or implied by the deposite law of 
1836. That question had been ably debated on both sides 
in committee; and whatever might be the decision to 
which the House will come upon that point, he considered 
it of much more importance to ascertain whether the exe- 


` cution of that law, or its virtual repeal by the bill now on 


the table, would operate most beneficially to the country. 

Was Congress called together at this extraordinary ses- 
sion to take into consideration the state of the community 
at large, and to adopt means for its relief? 

Or was it called solely to replenish the Treasury, at no 
matter what sacrifice to the interests- of the States ? 

Was it called to relieve the Government, and further to 
oppress the people? Ifthe latter, then the object will be 
accomplished by the passage of tho bill now under consid- 
eration, and others reported by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Is there a gentleman here present, from no matter what 
part of the Union, when he read the proclamation of the 
President of the United States, convoking Congress, who 
did not believe that the object for which it was called was 
to relieve the people as well as the Government? to adopt 
measures to restore the currency? to unite our exertions 
with those of the Executive, to stay the wide-spread ruin 
pervading the whole country? But now we are told that 
neither Congress nor the Executive has any right to regu- 
late the currency. That there must he a separation or di- 
vorce of the Government and the pecuniary interests of the 
people. If this doctrine had been practised, and if the 
Government had not assumed all power over the currency, 
and had not attempted to regulate and give us a sounder 
and better currency, then all might still have been well. 

But, Mr. J. asked, how long had it been since the Ex- 
ecutive-yielded the right or the power to interfere with the 
pecuniary concerns of the community, and to take under 
its fostering care- the. interests of the banks, of the mer- 
chants, and of individuals? It will be recollected that, in 


the fall of 1833, just before the meeting of Congress, the’ 


then President of the United States assumed and exercised, 
the power to withdraw the public moneys from where they 
had-been placed by law, and where they had remained 


since 1816, and distributed them where he pleased. This 
unprecedented act was viewed at that time, even by, many 
of his warmest friends, as stretching the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive beyond the constitutional right, and was deprecated 
by a large majority of both Houses of Congress. Yet, af- 
ter the act was ‘done, it was supported by those who had 
before denounced it; and this act was done to regulate and 
give to the country a better currency—*“ to afford increas- 
ed facilities to commerce, and to extend accommodations 
to individuals.” 

In a letter to the President of the Girard Bank in- Phila- 
delphia, one of the selected deposite banks, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in Septmber, 1883, uses the following 
language, which was, none will doubt, the expression of 
the opinion and wishes of the Executive: 

«The deposites of the public money will enable you to 
afford increased facilities to commerce, and to extend your 
‘accommodations to individuals. And, as the duties which 
are payable to the Government arise from the business and 
enterprise of the merchants engaged in foreign trade, it is 
but reasonable that they should be preferred in the addition- 
al accommodation which the public deposites will enable 
your institution to give, whenever it can be done without 
injustice to the claims of other classes of the community. 

“I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

«R. B. TANEY, 
“Secretary of the Treasury. 

*©To'the President of the Girard Bank, Philadelphia.” 

Mr. J. continued: It will be seen by this letter, that 
the Executive at that time folt a deep interest in the *¢ mer- 
chants,’ ” and particularly <‘those engaged in foreign 
trade,” and directs the deposite banks ‘‘ to afford increased 
facilities to commerce, and to extend their accommodation 
to individuals.” These instructions on the part of the 
Executive (at a time when, in consequence of this forcible 
removal of the deposites from the Bank of the United 
States, it was believed it would compel that institution, in 
self-defence, to contract her accomodations) were consid- 
ered the most redeeming measures growing out of that 
atrocious act. 

How does the libera] feeling expressed in that letter 
contrast with the miserable calumny vented by the late 
President, in‘a series of letters addressed (o' his dear friend, 
the editor of the Globe, and which, though marked pri- 
vate, were published to the whole world! 

The public money having been withdrawn from its law- 
ful place of deposite and transferred to the selected State 
banks, some of which objected to reccive it because they 
believed it to have been improperly removed, and which 
ultimately accepted the terms with specific instructions— 
what were their obligations? They were compelled to 
obey the instructions of the Executive; which were * to 
adopt the most liberal course towards other institutions,” 
t< to afford increased facilities to commerce,” ‘to extend 
accomodations to individuals,” and ‘* to give a preference 
to merchants engaged in foreign trade,” because ‘‘ the du- 
ties which are payable to the Government arise from their 
business and enterprise.” And now, for having executed 
the orders of the Executive, for having performed the du- 
ties enjoined upon them, the banks and the merchants are 
denounced as being corrupt and under foreign influence ; 
and this by the man who has brought them to the verge of 
ruin. 

In his private letter to Mr. Blair, published in the 
Globe of the 9th of August last, General Jackson says: 

** Now is the time to separate the Government from all 
banks; receive and disburse the revenue in nothing but 
gold and silver coin, and the circulation of our coin through 
all public disbursements will regulate the currency forever 
hereafter.” í à 

« The history of the world never has recorded such base 
treachery and perfidy as has been committed by the depos- 


* of said deposites should be required for the Treasury, the 
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to be paid to the States on the Ist October, and which has 
in many instances been anticipated in advance? This de- 
posite with the States has been variously appropriated. By 
some of them loaned out at interest; by others applied to 
works of internal improvement; and by some to the pur- 
poses of education; the withholding of which, as proposed, 
‘| must necessarily affect, more or less, those several interests. 

Should the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Proxens] be adopted, it will render much 
less objectionable the bill, because that fixes the period 
when the nine millions shall be paid to the States, and 
takes from the Executive the power of withdrawing it at 
his will. ‘The amendment tothe amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams) would 
make the bill still more acceptable, because in it the means 
are provided by which the payment is guarantied to the 
States. But, sir, pass the bill, and you still have to raise, 
by loan$ Treasury notes or other means to an additional 
amount. The estimate by the friends of the administra- 
tion makes'a deficiency in the Treasury of from 12 to 16 
millions to be supplied. The nine millions withheld from 
the States will not answer your demands; and if yow have 
to resort to the expedient of raising money as you propose 
by your Treasury note bill, why not issue notes to the full 
amount 1 i ‘ 

By this means you supply the demand upon the Treas- 
ury, without sacrifice to the States ; and ‘the principle is 
the same, whether you raise ten or twenty millions. ` 

Mr. J. said he had seen a statement prepared by’ his 
friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Puizuips,] gnd which, it 
was to be regretted, had not been presented to the consid- 
eration of the House, which points out the means by which 
the demands upon the Treasury may be met without the 
withdrawal of the nine millions from the States, and with- 
out an additional tax upon the people. He hoped, before 
the question was taken, the House might have the benefit 
of his suggestions. ; : i 

But, Mr. Speaker, why is the Government thus situa- 
ted? Why is there a deficiency in the Treasury? Why 
is it that Congress is called to remedy the embarrassments 
under which the country is-suffering ? l 

I know that the response to these inquires by the friends 
of the administration is, that it is attributable to the Bank 
of the United States—to the State banks—to overtrading by 
merchants—to extravagant speculations, If such be the 
facts, who is responsible for all these causes’? f 

Ti 1828 the country was prosperous, the currency 
sound, bank issues within proper limits, and confidence be- 
tween man and man. From that period ‘to the present 
time, the country has been’ under the dominion of Anilrew 
Jackson. Congress has been ‘under his control, and his 
will the law of the land. Which of his friends here pres- 
ent, in either House, have ever dared to raise their voice 
against his will? He undertook to re organize the Gov- 
ernment—to put down the Bank of the United States—to 
give to the country a sound and uniform currency—to és- 
tablish a metallic circulating medium, and to make tho 
people prosperous and happy. Andnow, after eight years 
of uninterrupted experiments, with all the departments of 
the Government under his control, with the exercise of a 
power which was never wielded in. any country -except a 
despotic one, his successor, in almost the first act.of his 
administration, is compelled to convoke Congress to remedy 
the evils which he has inflicted upon the country. 

But, sir, Congress cannot, by their acts alone, place the 
country where it was ten years since. They may, by per- 
severing in the late experiments, divide the responsibility 
of those ruinous measures with the Executive, but they 
cannot remedy them without retracing their ateps. Go 
badk to 1834; replace the public money where the law 
directed it should be kept; restore the constitution” to its 
original purity by obeying its injanctions ; repeal your 


ite banks against the Government, and purely with the 
view of gratifying Biddle and the Barings.” 

In another letter he adds : 

«From the conduct of the banks and the merchants, 
they deserve no favors from the „Government which they 
have attempted to disgrace, and to. destroy its credit, both 
at home and abroad.” : 

Is there a friend of the late administration here present 
who does not feel ashamed and recoil within himself when 
he reads or hears read those foul calumnies promulged 
through the official organ by the late President of the Uni- 
ted States? Are they believed? Does the honorable 
chairman of the’ Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. 
CaxBRELENG, } or the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, {Mr. Wrieut,] in the other House, believe those 
charges? Have not both of those gentlemen pronounced 
them to be false in-the very bills reported by them from 
each of those committees? I refer to the bills on your ta- 
ble for the extension of the time of payment upon mer- 
chants’ bonds. If those gentlemen believed the statements | 
contained in’ General Jackson’s letters to ‘be ‘true, they 
would not have recommended indulgence to those mer- | 
chants who, by fraud'and connivance with the banks, have 
attempted to ‘* disgrace the Government, and to destroy its 
credit, both. at home and abroad.’ Thus, Mr. Speaker, 
the State banks were used to put down the Bank of the 
United States, and then to enable the Executive to pros- 
trate them also. This work has been commenced, and is 
tobe pursued, regardless of the sufferings of the people, 
and. all to give them a sound and better currency, which, 
like the long-promised “ reform,” means nothing more than 
strengthening the hands of the Executive to execute what 
purpose he pleases. 

Mr. Speaker, in looking over the number of bills report- 
edin either House, I see none, no, not one, calculated to 
relieve the people of this country from their present embar- 
rassments, or to give any hope whatever of future prosper- 
ity. They cannot prosper without a sound, uniform, and 
stable curency. ` It'is true, sir, that there is abill for the 
postponement of the payments on merchants’ bonds. This 
bill, so far as they are concerned, may have a beneficial 
effect. It is proper that such relicf should be given, be- 
cause your own acts had brought upon them the necessity 
of it. I approve the measure, and shall go for it with 
pleasure, and even to give still further time if required. 
It is also true that we have before us other bills for the re- 
lief of the Government. ; 

Such is the object of the one to authorize the issuing of 
Treasury ‘notes. But, sir, where is the measure emana- 
ting from either of those Committees of Finance to relieve 
thegreat body of the people ? 

‘The bill immediately under’ consideration is to withhold 
from the States upwards of $9,000,000, which was direct- 
ed to be paid to them on the 1st October approaching, and 
this, too, without any notice to the States. ‘The deposite 
bill of June, 1836, distributing $37,000,000 amongst: the 
several States, provides that in the event that any portion 


Secretary is authorized to withdraw it ‘fin sums not ex- 
ceeding $10,000, from:any one State, im any one month, 
without previous notice of thirty days for every additional 
gum of $20,000 which may at any time be required ;” 
thus protecting the States against a too sudden or heavy 
draft, by whicħ-they might be inconvenienced. This bill 
proposes, without such notice, to withhold from them from 
$300,000 to one and a half millions, according to the 
amount to which each might be entitled. From Maryland, 
for instance, upwards of $300,000 5 from Pennsylvania 
near $1,000,000; South Carolina near $400,000; New 
York near one million and a half, and the other States in 
proportion. Are there no other means by which. the Treas- 
ury may be replenished than resorting to the sum pledged 
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Treasury circular, which was issued contrary to the almost 
unanimous consent of the Representatives of the people ; 
Jisten to the voice which has spoken, in no doubtful lan- 
guage, from Indiana to. Maine; attempt no more experi- 
ments upon the currency: -do this, and confidence may be 
restored ; -but do not: aggravate the sufferings of the people 
by. contrasting. their. miserable currency with the golden 
bribe tendered to. their representatives. ‘ 
~: Str, is it not extraordinary that while, on the 1st January, 
1837, by.a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, there 
` was in the Treasury of the United States $37,468,859 97 
surplus over all the demands. of the Government, and 
which was by law. directed to be distributed amongst the 
different States, now. we.are told there will be a deficiency 
of from twelve to sixteen millions of dollars? . And whilst 
the people. are parentally advised to deny themselves many 
of their accustomed comforts, and to economize their own 
expenditires, not one effort is made to, curtail the expenses 
of the Gevernment, which have risen up in eight years 
from thirteen. to thirty-two millions of dollars. 
. The proposition has been made to separate the interests 
of the Government from. that of the people—to establish 
for the one a sound, uniform metallic currency, and for the 
other such paper as is denounced to be perfectly valueless. 
This. new experiment has already commenced, and a dis- 
crimination is to be made between different classes of Gov- 
emment creditors. I cannot more clearly show the rank 
injustice, and, I might add, cruelty, practised by the Gov- 
ernment in relation to this discrimination, than by stating 
a fact. which has come to my knowledge since the adjourn- 
ment of the House on Saturday. An old soldier of the 
Revolution, worn down by years and arduous duties in the 
service of his country, and who is entitled to a pension in 
consequence of, those services from his Government, pre- 
sented, as usual, his claim at the proper department. A 
check or certificate was given for the amount, and, al- 
though he entreated to have a few dollars for the payment 
of his post office account, he could not obtain a single dol- 
lar. To what reflections are we brought by such a state 
of things as this? The Representatives in Congress, 
heads of Departments, and various other officers of the 
Government, receive and send their papers, packages, and 
letters to. and. from all parts of the United States free of 
postage. Their frank saves them from oppression here. 
Amongst them, with few exceptions, gold and silver can 
bo dispensed with except at the post office; and they being 
thus protected still are tendered gold and silver, before it is 
asked fur. And yet a poor old soldicr, who is as much a 
creditor of the Government for bis pension as a member of 
Congress is for his mileage or per diem, cannot obtain as 
much of the precious metal as will enable him to buy from 
the post office his long-expected letter, perhaps from his 
children or grand-children, whom he may never see again. 
Sir, the old soldier, with a check for sixty dollars in his 
pocket, paid for his services, caunot obtain from his Gov- 
crnment money enough to pay for his letter, or credit at 
the post office to enable him to obtaiu it, And yet mem- 
bers of Congress and officeholders daily receive their gold- 
en reward for adhering to these experiments. 

Amongst the bills reported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, is one to revoke the charters of the several 
banks in. the District of Columbia, unless they resume spe- 
cie payments in thirty days. A similar bill was simulta- 
neously reported by the Committee on Finance in the Sen- 
ate; the chairmen of these committees are both from the 
State of New York; and I would ask why has not this ex- 
periment been made there, where specie payments were 
first suspended? Sir, the reason is obvious. Neither of 
those gentlemen is. responsible to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for whatever acts he may perpetrate. 
And I will venture to say that the honorable. chairman 
of the Ways and Means [Mr. Camurerexe] would not 


? 


have dared, at the present. time, to have made such a pro~ 


position in relation fo the banks of the city of New York, 


were he a.member of the Legislature. or the Corporation, . 
nothwithstanding he. may suppose he has them as well as 


the merchants on the ‘* hip,” and so far down.as not to be 
able to get up again. The citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the adjacent counties of Virginia and Mary- 
land, are alone interested. in these banks. Their notes cir- 
culate freely, antl are taken in payment for all business 
transactions, and, within the range of their circulation, are 
as current as the notes of any other banks; and, as regards 
the present-derangement of the currency, are less respon- 
sible than most.others. I speak from a. knowledge of the 
fact, that two of.the banks in this city continued to redeem 
their notes in specie some days after the supension. had 
taken place in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston. Nor did they cease to continue paying specie un- 
til advised by the Executive of the United States so to do. 
And one of those banks, being a deposite bank, was bound 
to obey the advice of the Secretary of the Treasury. With 
a knowledge of these facts, I cannot believe that this meas- 
ure to revoke their charters can have originated from the 
Treasury Department, or can receive countenance there, 
It would argue a degree of injustice, if not perfidy, which 
I should be unwilling to attribute to any quarter. But the 
honorable chairman may have other reasons for commenc- 
ing this attack upon the interests of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the surrounding counties of Virginia, and. Mary» 
land. . They are not his immediate constituents ; they have 
no control over his acts; he may make his experiments 
here without responsibility; and these are: his victims, be- 
cause they cannot reach him. 

Weare told, and with much apparent triumph, that the 
notes of the State banks are perfectly valueless. . Gentle- 
men who make these declarations cannot have much re- 
gard to the facts. Why are they received if there is no 
value attached to them? Why is it that they enter into all 
the business transactions, since you have compelled the se- 
clusion of specie? The assertion is negalived by the fact 
that you receive them yourselves. And were it not that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his extreme kindness, 
has tendered you gold ‘and silver, there is not one of you 
who would refuse to receive them. So that, with all the 
attempts to discredit the only currency your miserable pol- 
icy has left us, the State banks. at this moment are in a 
better condition than when you entrusted them with mil- 
lions of the public money.. A similar effort was attempted 
to depreciate the paper of the Bank of the United States, 
when it was determined to put down that institution; and 
although cight millions of the public money were vested in 
its stock, yet untiring were the exertions of the Government 
to discredit its notes and render thein entirely worthless; 
What was the result? It was that the notes of the Bank 
of the United States were current everywhere, and taken 
in preference to all others, save by the Government, who 
are by law bound to receive them. 

The Government, having succeeded against the will of 
tho country in putting down the Bank of the United 
States, now directs all its energies against the State banks, 
notwithstanding millions of the public money are in their 
vaults, and which might at any moment have been made 
available by payment to any of the public creditors. 
Which of the Government creditors, whether contractors, 
officeholders, or members of Congress, would have refus- 
ed to receive in payment the notes of, or checks upon, any 
State bank within the range of their business, had not the 
Government waged this unnatural, ungrateful war upon 
them? Until this war commenced, no creditor asked for 
specie; they preferred the notes as more convenient; and 
when checks or drafts were drawn. on the deposite banks 
the banks met them to the satisfaction of the holder. Had 
the banks been compelled to pay out specie for the drafts of 
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Congress, of such a contract, could not, I know, be re- 
dressed bý a resort to the judicial tribunals. “Yet the im- 
‘putation of tyranny and perfidy would justly await such a 
violation. A position which no one supposes an American 
Congress capable of occupying. Di EETAS ON 


the Government, I am sure I atm safe in the assertion that 
not one could have been found which would have received’ 
the deposites. - Some gentlemen have erroneously imagin- 
ed that specie was placed in the various deposite banks by 
the Government to meet those demands. If I am not 
misintormed, the deposite bank in Baltimore, which has 

aid drafts and checks of the Government to upwards of a 
million of dollars, during the same period has not received 
from the Government perhaps twenty thousand dollars in 
specie. Most of the other banks have, no doubt, been in 
a similar situation; and yet they are discredited because 
they do not pay specie for all demands, when it cannot: be 
denied that the Government,’ with all the deposites paid in 
specie, could not meet their own engagements, but had to 
resort to a loan or other means to effect it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no necessity for withholding the 
fourth instalment from the States; the deficiency in the 
Treasury cannot be supplied from this fund; it will not be 
suflicient for your purposes. Tf you ‘require ‘sixteen mil- 
lions, nine millions will not suffice, and: you will have to 
raise the remainder from ‘some other source. “Were the 
nine millions all that the Treasury required, there might 
he strong reasons for withholding it fromthe States. “It 
might render unnecessary the resort to your Treasury 
notesor a loan. But if you have to borrow or issue your 
paper money, let it be for the full amount of your‘deficien- 
cy, and do not embarrass the States by withholding this 
payment from them. 

Mr. MENEFEE, of Ky., next rose. He began by ob- 
serving, that, after the protracted discussion which the 
bill had already undergone, he should refrain from taking 
the wide range in which gentlemen on both sides had in- 
dulged: He should content himself with a consideration 
of the proposition immediately before them—a proposition, 
in his opinion, quite sufficient for one debate. Nor, in- 
deed, was he sure that he should have trespassed on the 
House at all, had the question been one of exclusively na- 
tional bearing. But, sir, (said he,) it concerns, nearly 
and deeply, the Government and people of Kentucky, to a 
degree rendering it inexcusable in her representatives to 
witness the passage of this bill, without, at least, protest- 
ing against it on behalf of that State. 

Among the numerous objections to this bill, it may, not 
without reason, be urged, as it has been, that the act of 
Congress of the 23d of June, 1836, directing’certain money, 
belonging to the United States, to be transferred to the sov- 
eral States, on their complying with the prescribed terms, 
bears the character of a legislative contract, from the obli- 
gations of which this Government cannot rightfully dis- 
charge itself, by such an interference with its provisions as 
the bill under consideration proposes. ‘The-act carried with 
it certain propositions to the States, which they accepted, 
respecting the public money. Tts mere custody, if nothing 
more was intended, undoubtedly involved both expense and ` 
responsibility, independently of the express and formal stip- 
ulations to restore it when demanded according to the 
terms of the act. It is not pretended that the States have 
failed, in the smallest particular, to observe the requisitions 
of the act, as far as transfers have already been made; nor 
is their readiness or ability te comply, with respect to the 
instalment yet lue; at all questioned. 

It is perfectly competent to a Government to create, in 
the form of laws, contracts binding upon it. The practice 
often occurs. All our acts of incorporation are ‘instances 
of this kind of legislation. ; : : 


ciples in which it was conceived, the ends it aimed at, and 
the whole context of circumstances which attended its en- ° 
actment: f ee 4 
What, sir, I ask, are the nature and spirit of that act} 
Tt is attempted to be maintained that it was merely intend- 
ed as a measure of finance; that the public money was to 
be transferred, for the advantage of the Treasury of the 
United States, to the State Treasuries, there to be held on 
deposite strictly—not contemplating the use of it, by the 
States, for their own benefit, even temporarily. In other 
words, that the States were, as such, substantially convert- 
ed, by that act, into so many agents and instruments. of“ 
the Federal Treasury. Under this pretension, the use of 
the money, by the States, even for the shortest periods, or 
to the least extent, was wholly forbidden ; for,. if Congress 
could authorize the use of it, by the States, without inter- 
est or equivalent, for an indefinite time, they might, upon. 
the same principle, and with equal propriety, wholly relin- 
quish it to the States ; the constitutional power to do which, ` 
the advocates of this construction deny. f f 
The idea of the General Government collecting its vast 
revenue, from its innumerable sources, all over the Union, 
with its multitude of collecting officers lining our seaboard; 
and of receivers of public moneys scattered over the whole 
West, and all the expense and machinery belonging to s0_ 
extended a system, to divide out amongst, the twenty-six 
States, to be held without use by them, or interest to the 
Government, for the purpose of being returned when de- 
manded, is utterly inadmissible as a measure of finance 
purely. Buta small advance would be needed under a 
system like this, to require the revenue, after its collection, 
to be returned to the individuals from whom collected, to- 
he by them held as agents of the Treasury, and repaid when 
wanted for the immediate use of Government. Its clum- 
siness, and utter imbecility, as a system of finance, would 
justly fix reproach on any nation that should adopt it... | 
But, sir, the error ofthis construction is still more man- 
ifest, when it is remembered that Congress, in the antece- 
dent part of the same act, formally and minutely provides 
for the deposite of the public money in the State banks— 
another addition to the deformed and unnatural system at- 
tempted to be foundin that act. As a system of finance, 
who, with a proper respect for his reputation, will consent 
to stand forth as its champion? Who will endure. the pa- 
ternity of such a financial monster? Who. so reckless of 
the opinions of the world as publicly, in his place here, to 
hold fellowship with it? I dismiss this view of the ques- 
tion. Gravely to refute such a construction, would be an 
act of violence to the wisdom of Congress and the national 
character. : i 
No, sir, (said he,) the act of the 23d of June was no 
financial expedient. His more imposing. Tt is the off- 
spring of considerations tenderly affecting the federal con- 
i stitution, and the purity of its administration. o, ys! 
If, then, the act-of 1836 be, as it is represented and in- By a course of federal legislation, whether constitutional, 
sisted on, a contiact~and it is difficult, if not impossible, | or unconstitutional, wise or unwise, 1S of no moment here, 
to distinguish it from a contract—the objection to the bill, | a Jarge revenue had accumulated. beyond the. wants of. the 
for that cause alone, is altogether sufficient. If a contract, Treasury. Large, however, as this surplus was, it cannot., 
it must be fulfilled: This Government cannot escape from be pretended that its.mere custody by. the Government. was 
the “obligations it imposes, except by the consent of the | impracticable, or even difficult. ie fall company to ou 
other’ contracting party—the States. The violation, by end was never questioned. Yet, from the earhest per 
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of this acċumulation, it was universally regarded with an 
eye, not only of distrust and apprehension, but of absolute 
abhorrence. It was viewed as. the dread fountain from 


which were destined: to flow extravagance in the federal ex-. 


penditures, augmentation of Executive power, and all else 
that ‘was hostile to the constitution and dangerous to pub- 
lic liberty.“ Nor, sir, was it viewed in any false light. No 
fear was entertained that was not just; no abhorrence felt 
that the frightful visage of the evil did not fully warrant. 
‘Phe worst predictions of its pernicious influences fast ri- 
pened into fulfilment. Government extravagance, impel- 
led by this surplus, progressed without check, and with the 
utmost rapidity, to the point not only of profusion, but of 
profligacy verging on actual corruption. Executive power, 
already expanded to its fullest constitutional dimensions, 
seated on this same surplus, and wielded by a popular hand, 
wrenched from its ¢o-dtdinate departments every check, 
and demolished ‘every balance designed for its restraint. 
Under an abused, if not unconstitutional, power of removal 
frorn office, the independence of public officers, so necessary 
to a pure administration, broken down to the basest servil- 
ity, and the whole corps transformed from’ servants of the 
people and officers of the law into an army of mercenaries, 
obedient to Executive command, no matter what command- 
ing, Tho Senate—prostrated, utterly. The Judiciary— 
contemned, defied ; and principles advanced openly by the 
Executive abolishing every vestige of restraint through that 
department. Congress—a seducing patronage perpetually 
playing upon it; the veto lightly and capriciously hurled 
at it; the practice of withholding bills, insulting and de- 
frauding it; the purse violently wrested from it; the regu- 
lation of the currency usurped ; its spirit broken ; and, at 
last, subjugated and outstretched at the feet of the Exec- 
utive.” The peoplo—deceived, despised, most grievously 
distressed. Their most highly favored measures—the bank 
bill, the Jand bill, the currency bill, successively perishing 
under the veto, or that other more terrible power. Their 
currency—in rags, torn asunder by the hand that had 
snatched it from Congress. 

Ido not insist, sir, that all these evils, or the most of 
them even, flowed from the surplus. But I do insist that 
the tendency of that surplus, whenever and however it oper- 
ated—and in some form or other it incessantly operated— 
was pernicious in every aspect, and in the extreme. 

“Was it; thon, in the least surprising, that the statesmen 
of the United States should have striven to relieve the Gov- 
ernment of this surplus? T'he subject of its disposition 
accordingly became, as early as 1829, sufficiently import- 
ant to find a place in the annual message of the President. 

«c As then,” said he, ‘*the period approaches when the 
application of the revenue to the payment of the public 
debt will cease, the disposition of the surplus will present 
a subject for the serious cousideration of Congress.” 

That this recommendation may be duly estimated, it is 
of importance to remembor that it was contained in his 
first message, whilst flaming with ardor to signalize his 
administration by a radical reformation of the Government, 
then supposed to teem with abuses. It was meant as a 
measure of purification, But it is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding the astonishing increase of the surplus subse- 
quently, its disposition never afterwards attracted his atten- 
tion; its employment for evil having unfortunately entered 
into the plan of his administration. 

The notice of Congress and the American people having 
been thus formally and officially drawn to a disposition of 
the surplus, it formed, up to the present year, a promi- 
nent subject of their consideration. In condemning the 
surplus as a Jamentable evil, and in the propriety of some 
effectual disposition of it, there was but one opinion. The 
divisions found to prevail related only to the mode of dis- 
position. The message of 1829 had distinctly announced 
the mode then most acceptable to the Executive. 
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«To avoid these evils,” said he, ‘ it appears to me that 
the most safe, just, and. federal disposition which could be: 
made of the surplus revenue, would be. its apportionment 
among the States.” : 3 ; 

And .so fixed was his preference of that to all other 
modes, that, in his opinion, if that mode ‘* should not: be 
found warranted by the constitution, it would be.expedient to 
propose to the States an amendment authorizing ìt.” This 
also occurred in the pure, or. comparatively pure, days of his 
administration ; and, like the subject of. disposition itself, 
from having been’a favored measure, soon became an ob- 
ject of his hatred. Other counsels predominated. Plans 
were formed under the eye of the President, if not coun- 
tenanced by him, for its employment in a vast: system of 
military defences. . Our whole. national confines were to 
be walled in by fortifications; for the construction, arm- 
ing, and: preservation of which, countless millions would 
have been required, and for the manning of which an over- 
grown standing army kept up—alike useless and oppressive 
to the people, and dangerous to their liberties. Numerous 
‘other plans were conccived and pressed forward, as wrong 
in principle, though not so stupendous—all contemplating 
a disposition of the surplus by wasting it. To these 
schemes the administration at length decidedly inclined, if 
forced to relinquish the surplus at all.. > i 

But, sir, the people of the United States were unwilling 
to abandon the subject, or even their favorite mode of dis- 
posing of the surplus, notwithstanding the abandonment of 
both by, the Executive. They constantly and resolutely 
urged it. State after State pressed it—New York and 
Pennsylvania in the lead. Their sentiments were une- 
quivocal for such a disposition of the surplus as would ree 
lieve the Federal Government of the dangers which its pos- 
session threatened, and, at the same time, render it bene- 
ficial to the States, by preserving instead of destroying it. 

Its abstraction from the Federal Government was the, 
principle common to all these plans, and kept steadily in 
view. It looked to a divestment of the surplus as a sani- 
tary measure—a depletion indispensable to the health of 
the constitution. f 

The principle of preserving the surplus for the States, 
first acquired form and consistency in the land bill of Mr. 
Clay. That measure, from its first conception, was dear to 
the people and. dear. to their representatives. It received 
majorities. in Congress seldom, if ever, commanded by so 
grave a measure; and it. might have been reasonably sup- 
posed that such majorities, backed by the almost undivided 
voice of the uation, would have insured its success. Yet, 
sir, it perished—under the frown of one man. Not by the 
veto, but that more detestable engine of withholding bills. ` 
Its fate was calamitous to the country, and the calamity , 
was aggravated by the general conviction that it was in- 
duced by no constitutional objection really existing in the 
breast of the Executive, but by.the relentless hatred he 
bore the author of the measure, and an insuperable repug- 
nance todo or permit any thing tending to advance his 
fame. 

The determination of the country to relieve the Govern- 
ment of this malady did not, however, perish with that 
hill. It survived and flourished. It presented itself next 
in the form of the deposite bill of the Senate, in the spring 
of 1836, proposing to transfer the surplus to the States, 
upon the execution to the General Government of certifi- 
cates of deposite bearing an interest, and negotiable by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. That bill found its way to this 
House, and finally grew into the act of the 23d of June, 
1836. 

This, sir, is a concise view of the history of that act, 
and of the principles which lie at its foundation. That 
history and those principles, I think, prove—the debates 
upon it, the general understanding of the country, every 
thing that attended its passage, all that could characterize 
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such a proceeding, its contemporaneous exposition drawn 
from every source—-manifestly prove, that this transfer of 
money to the States was but colorably a deposite, having 
been meant, in fact, as distribution. Upon its constitu- 
tionality as an act of distribution, some, I know, expressed 
doubts; and, for that reason, opposed it. We have, 


therefore, their authority for asserting that it involved dis- ` 


tribution. The various hues it assumed between its first 
germination in the land bill, and its maturity, arose from 
a desire on the part of its friends to mould it to the views 
and constitutional opinions of those who favored the prin- 
ciple of distribution, but hesitated upon the mode of effect- 
ing it. Sir, that great act experienced much tribulation in 
struggling into life. ‘The organs of the Executive, in both 
Houses of Congress, denounce it—reviled it—warred 
against it in every shape, by all means, and without quar- 
ter. Their published specches, now before me, breathe the 
utmost violence towards it: It is notorious that it ex- 
perienced-'the frowns of the Executive; for even in the 
third generation, it labored, in’ his eye, under the curse 
which he had pronounced on its forefather, the land bill. 
And when at last, after passing by most striking majori- 
tics, it was presented to the Executive, a reluctant signa- 
ture was wrung from him. He did not, in the language 
of the constitution, approve the bill. He barely tolerated 
its passage : the first and last instance, during his admin- 
istration, of his yielding, even in his caprices, to the will 
of Congress or of the people! He repented signing the 
bill the moment after he had done it. His spirit of un- 
bridled rule construed it into an act of Executive humilia- 
tion; to sooth which, he followed the act of signing the 
bill with an extraordinary annunciation, through the offi- 
cial paper, of his determination to publish to the world the 
secret necessity which had forced it upon him. His growl- 
ing and ill-supptessed wrath pursued the measure ever 
after. 

Those who regard this act with such utter abhorrence, 
as involving a flagrant violation of the constitution, donot, 
in my opinion, justly discriminate. They maintain that 
it is unconstitutional to raise revenue for the mere purpose 
of distribution. Granted. But that doctrine has no ap- 
plication to the act in question. It proposed no such 
thing. The constitutional sin, if any, had been commit- 
ted Jong before. The surplus was found in existence, and 
the act sought to operate upon it, It ‘contemplated no 
creation of a surplus. It looked to it, isolated from the 
meats by which it had been raised. It formed no system $ 
but terminated with the disposition of the existing surplus, 
no matter whether rightfully or wrongfully acquired. ` Gon- 
gress has express power ‘‘to dispose of the property be- 
longing to the United States.” Does any just distinction 
exist, in a constitutional view, between property and 
money? The late President, in his far-famed protest, 
thought not; and he had high authority, if not strong rea- 
son, for his opinion. Besides, sir, a deposite of this sur- 
plus with the States, without interest, and for an indefinite 
time, must obviously encounter the full force of the con- 
stitutional objections against a direct distribution. The 
right to distribute the use, the interest, of the surplus, can- 
not be assumed, without yielding the right to distribute the 
surplus itself. ‘Nor, in principle, can any difference be 
found between an investment of the surplus in stocks, and 
a distribution of the dividends among the States, and a 
transfer of the principal surplus to the States without in- 
terest. In both cases, the States have its use without 
equivalent. : 

Bat, sir, I forbear to discuss the constitutional question ; 
or even to allude to the right of the States to the surplus, 
founded on their interest in the public lands. - It is not in- 
cumbent on those who oppose the bill under consideration 
to maintain the constitutionality of the act of June, 1836. 
The true question is, was it not an act of distribution in 
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fact, right or wrong? For the reasons assigned, I boldly 
claim that it was. : 

Nor, sir, in reaching this conclusion, by compelling the 
letter of the act to yield to its true nature and spirit, as 
manifested by the consideration to which I have referred,’ 
am I without authority or precedent in the legislation of 
Congress. This mode of interpretation, though from its 
nature seldom authorized, is well established. No Gov- 
ernment can be wise or just without it. Our tariff laws, 
especially our protective tariffs, are all thus interpreted. 
Investments of capital are made in the branches of industry 
invited into existence, under promises of protection, to 
which the faith of the Government is committed. A sud- 
den repeal or disturbance of such laws, though not forbid- 
den by their letter, would undoubtedly expose the Gov- 
ernment to the just imputation of perfidy and injustice. | 
The great compromise act of 1833 presents a striking illus- 
tration. It differs, upon its face, in no respect, from an 
ordinary act of Congress. Yet, who views it as such— 
liable to be extended, modified, or repealed at the pleasure 
of Congress? Who, that values his country’s institutions 
or tranquillity, can regard it otherwise than as a great and 
extraordinary act; sacred, beyond just interference by Con- 
gress? Still, its language imports no contract, no treaty, 
pledge, or even intimation. Whence, then, its inviolable 
character? It lies, sir, deeper than its language: in its 
history. It is not recited in that act that this confederacy, 
being convulsed to its centre—a disruption of the Union 
impending—the national sword delivered over by Congress 
to a military Executive, who, if patriotic, was revengeful 
too, and flaming in his hand over a devoted State—the 
awful epoch opening in our constitutional history of sub- 
jugating by arms a sovereign State—the common blood ‘of 
our ancestors, which had flowed in the Revolution in the 
common cause of freedom, about to flow from the veins of 
their descendants, after little over half a “century, in deadly 
civil'strife—the sword or an ignominious gallows awaiting 
much of the genius-and flower of the land—it is not recit- 
ed, I repeat, that, in this portentous exigency, the compro- 
mige act came as an angel of peace, silently and invisibly, 
to compose and hush the troubled elements of the republic ! 
None of this appears in the act ; yet it all existed. It was 
the offspring of all this. Nor is its nature the Jess sacred 
from this silence. Sir, its sublime spirit would have been 
Too ethereal to he 
embodied, it nevertheless hovers around that act, and 
sanctifies it. 

Į maintain, sir, that the act of June, 1836, though cer- 
tainly not so important, is of @ kindred nature to the one 
referred to; that Congress has no more just right to disturb 
the one than the other; and that its obligation, in either 
case, to abstain from such an attempt, is derived from cori- 
siderations more exalted, if possible, than contract, treaty, 
or pledge—the duty, I mean, which it owes to the cause 
of free institutions, which could not fail to incur the deep- 
est reproach by its violation. Tt is of no moment whether 
these circumstances are allowed to enter into the construe- 
tiou of the act, or merely to afford reasons operating on the 
discretion of Congress. ‘The mode in which they shall be 
permitted to influence our action, I am indifferent upon; 
their influence—decisive and irresistible—in some mode, 
is what I contend for. G 

What action, by the States, ensued the passage of this 
law? In their reception of their respective proportions of 
the surplus, none of them either viewed or treated it as a 
deposite merely ; though, for the sake of the appearances 
which the act had been compelled to assume, tliey, too, ob- 
served the forms prescribed by it Thé general policy 
adopted by them, respecting the application of tho surplus, 
was the same. In the West, in particular, as m all new 
countries, a great demand existed for capital, the want of 
which repressed their enterprise, and stifled the develop- 
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ment of the boundless resources profusely scattered around 
them. This act was hailed as measurably supplying that 
capital.. Their Legislatures, previously limited to the means 
afforded by direct taxation, felt freed from their former re- 
straints, and at once launched into a bold and incautious 
policy. Popular instruction and internal improvement 
were the predominating objects of their regard. The whole 
energy of their legislation wus bent towards laying, deep 
and broad, the foundations of that policy ; and the systems 
devised, for: the purpose became intimately connected with 
every ramification of business. They, in many instances, 
were connected with the local banks by an investment of 
the surplus in capital; through the banks, with the trading 
and mercantile interests ; and ultimately with all classes. 

In Kentucky, struggle after struggle had been made, 
through a series of years, for the establishment of an effi- 
cient system of public instruction. Scheme after scheme 
had been devised. But they all failed for want of money 
to sustain them. The occasion presented by this act was 
embraced with the utmost avidity; and upon it now rests 
a liberal and enlightened system, to which the poorer 
classes of her citizens have been taught to look as the only 
inheritance of their children. , 

Although a system of internal improvements was in op- 
eration in Kentucky prior to the act of 1836, yet, from de- 
ficiency of means, it was unavoidably partial and inefti- 
cient. Under the impulse of that act, it sprang at once 
into strength and activity, and promised its advantages, at 
no distant day, in the improvement of rivers and the con- 
struction of roads and canals, throughout every section of 
that great State. 

In these systeme, sir, the people of Kentucky not only 
feel a deep interest, but have erybarked in them their aflec- 
tions, and the tenderest hopes of their posterity. 

The influence of this act on the Western Country could 
never, I am sure, have been duly estimated by the friends 
of this bill. Tested by the ordinary progress of nations, 
the Statos, at one session of their Legislatures, advanced 
near half a century. They literally bounded forward, as 
if steam-impelled. 

Its operation in other respects, to which too much im- 
portance cannot, in my opinion, be attached, was peculiar- 
ly beneficial. The advantages of the ordinary legislation 
of Congress wore, for the most part, general and remote. 
Many of the States, from their interior position, and a pol- 
icy of this Government of doubtful justice, were excluded 
from a participation in the annual expenditure of the mil- 

ons which they contributed their full share to raise. They 
were all, or nearly all, absorbed on the seaboard, Although 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce ** with foreign 
nations,” and ‘among the several States,” is granted in 
the same clause of the constitution, it had been exercised 
almost oxclusively in reference to commerce with foreign 
nations. Our whole Atlantic frontier attests it. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that discontents should have arisen in 
the West, from thie supposed inequality of legislation. 
But this act instantly dispelled them. It was hailed with 
general joy : and was deemed a measure of justice, though 
slow in its arrival. It came home to them—was embraced, 
domesticated, and cherished, as it deserved to be, as the 
future parent of a mass of most beneficent legislation. 
And, sir, it now stands indissolubly incorporated with their 
domestic policy, which must perish under its withdrawal, 
and droop, if not perish, under its suspension. : 

Taking into view this application of the surplus by the 
States, and supposing it liable, as contended for, to be re- 
called at the pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
it not plain that the act, instead of abridging Executive 
power, as was intended, must greatly augment it? It con- 
fers upon the Executive the most dangerous power over the 
States—no less a power than that of direct taxation ; for to 
that a recall of the surplus must lead: the States having no 


other expedient to sustain the interests shown thus to rest 
upon it. . ; 

. Even admitting, then, that Congress may have the right 
to extort from the States the surplus already paid, and tò 
withhold that now due, the exercise of the right would not 
be warranted, except on the most urgent and irresistible 
necessity. 

What, sir, is that necessity, as alleged by the President, 
and assumed by this bill? It is, that the Treasury of the 
United States is unable to sustain itself in its embarrass- 
ments, without resorting to the fourth instalment intended 
for the States, amounting to $9,367,214 98; the propor- 
tion of which transferable to Kentucky being nearly half 
a million. I have looked, in the spirit of sincere inquiry, 
into the evidences upon which this alleged financial neces. 
sity rests; and have looked in vain. The report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitted to Congress at the 
opening of the session, though obviously meant to magni- 
fy, as far as possible, our financial difficulties, has, I think, 
utterly failed to establish it. Information, derived official- 
ly from that department since, under resolutions of this 
House, still further weaken the attempt. 

Without entering minutely into the condition of the 
Treasury, it is, in my opinion, plainly demonstrable, 
that, by converting into cash (which can readily be done,) 
the bonds held by the Government on the Pennsylvania 
Bank of the United States, amounting to $7,946,356, 16, 
besides interest, means may be commanded fully adequate 
to the wants of the Treasury, without violating the act of 
1836. * 

The proposition to withhold this surplus would be more 
tolerable, if it were intended to prevent the creation of a 
new national debt; my aversion to which, if any thing 
could, might induce me to support it. But it intends no 
such thing. Tho President boldly announces to the peo- 
ple of the United States the startling purpose of fixing upon 
them a new public debt—not in a direct form, but under 
the insidious disguise of Treasury notes. The employ- 
ment of these notes is, in the end, more pernicious than 
any other expedient of finance that could be adopted. Un- 
der its cover a public debt steals upon the nation by de- 
grees, imperceptible to the people; and the first signal of 
approaching danger is, depreciated Government paper, 
and public credit prostrated, with impending burdens and 
taxation in the rear. 

The plan of the administration, then, being not only to 
withhold the fourth instalment, but to lay the foundations 
of a public debt also, if a deficit in the means of the Treas- 
ury should be found actually to exist, why may it not be 


* Without aiming at exact accuracy, the following is believed to pre- 
sent, substantially, the condition of ihe Treasury: 

It is chargeable with— 
Balances of appopriation, on the 13th of December, 

1836 : - : x - - - 816,752,283 09 
Appropriations for 1837 ~- > . - - - 28,575,837 10 
Other appropriations, specific and indefinite - - 2,824,250 40 
October instalments due the States - - 9,367,214 98 

Making - - 

From which deduct— 
Amount paid up to lith September, 

1837 -~ - - - + $24,077,031 22 


Postponed appropriations - - 15,000,000 00, 
Estimated receipts for the balance of 

the year - - - - 4,500,000 00 
Tn banks, the mint, and hands of col- 

lecting officers - - 14,596,311 00 


Making x 59,173,342 22 


8653,656 65 


Leaving an excess of - - È - 3 

To which, in case of obstacles in collecting from banks, 
or other causes of unavailability, &c., add the bonds 
(readily convertible into cash) held by the Govern- 
ment on the Bank of the United States, payable in 
four annual instalments, commencing on the Ist of Oc- 
tober next, deducting the interest of the navy pension 
fund - - - : - < - 7,204,995 16 


Exhibiting a total excess of means of - - 
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supplied by an increased. issue of Treasury notes? The 
principle having been assumed, a mere question of amount 
can be of but secondary consideration. 

Sir, if the Treasury were reduced to the greatest con- 
ceivable wretchedness, the present times and condition of 
the country imperatively forbid the measure now proposed. 
The opening of a new administration, or perhaps, more 
properly, the beginning of a continuation of the past ad- 
ministration, finds this nation plunged into universal dis- 
tress, reaching, indiscriminately, every class, condition, 
and pursuit of life. 

The actual condition of the country has, until very re- 
cently, been a subject of much controversy. By one party 
it has been represented as I have described it. The ad- 
ministration took the ground—as a party measure—that 
the country was, in fact, in the highest state of prosperity ; 
the official organ taking the lead, by declaring that €‘ there 
was no pressure which an honest man need fear.” . The 
thousand ‘satellites revolving around it, reflecting the 
light—or darkness—thus imparted, united in the strain. 
Under these siren songs, multitudes of the friends of the 
administration, shutting their eyes to what was transpiring 
around them, and closing their ears to the cries of sut- 
rounding misery, rnained insensible of the real condition 
of the country, until theinselves fell victims to the distress, 
the existence of which they were taught to deny. The 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, the overthrow 
of the financial-system founded on the deposite banks, and 
the proclamation of the President, convening Congress, to 
consider of ““ grave and weighty matters,” bred some sus- 
picion among the faithful that all was not well; and the 
message fully settled the question. ‘The President’s man- 
ner of unfolding, through the message, the state of the 
‘ountry, is singular, though probably characteristic. He 
breaks to the nation the subjects of its griefs with a parental 
tenderness, and by degrees. The blunt and frightful truth, 
it was feared, might shock the sensibilities of a party, long 
habituated to the deafening note of ‘* unexampled pros- 
perity.”  ‘* Embarrassments in the pecuniary affairs of the 
country,”’* are first gently hinted at; ‘the difficulties ex- 
perienced” shortly after grew into “ unexpected ex- 
igencies,” and they, again, into ‘a revulsion.” <‘ De- 
structive consequences,” ‘wide-spread and calamitous em- 
barrassments,” ‘* plunged into distress,” and “° disastrous 
derangement,” are revealed in rapid and dread succession 3 
and the dismal climax at last terminated in ‘fan over- 
whelming catastrophe!’ His country’s misery is recurred 
to with a mournful frequency ; and every touch deepens the 
picture:.and as the ghost of a nation’s murdered prosperity 
rises up before him, he has hardly resolution to plead, like 
Macbeth, 


«© Thou can’st not say I did it; shake not 
“Thy gory locks at me.” 


He confesses “< the unpromising truth ;” and his confes- 
sion, like those of another class, less enviably elevated, 
dwells, with a melancholy satisf.ction, upon the most 
dreadful particulars ; and, as in other cases, the fulness of 
the confession is relied on, in his application for mercy, 
where he reminds the people that they will ‘never desert 
a public functionary laboring for the public good.” Of the 
pecuinary condition of the country, then, we have the 
highest official information. 

Nor is its condition in other respects less deplorable. 
Pillar after pillar, and column after column, of the federal 
constitution, struck down by repeated assaults, and now in 
fragments at the feet of the Executive jan extravagant and 
profuse, if not corrupt, administration of the Government: 
an Indian war prosecuting at enormous expense, with ex- 
treme imbecility, and disgracefally to the American arms— 
all subjects of loud and just complaint py the people... The 
standard of national morals lowered, under the example of 


* Extracted from the message 


lawlessness set by the Federal Executive, and the influence 
of a policy which convulsed and upset the regular business 
of the country, by turning loose a spirit. of wild and reck- 
less speculation ; riots, mobs, insubordination, and. blood- 
shed, marking almost every day of our recent history. In 
short, sir, when the condition of the country is such, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, enabled to discover no green 
spot in its affairs not blighted by “the evils‘occasioned by 
the waywardness of man,” with every appearance of com- 
placency, consoles himself with: the- reflection that the 
country itself bas not fallen a victim to some great ‘ physi- 
cal calamity !? When it has come to be a subject of ofi- 
cial gratulation that`our beloved country is spared us ! that 
no tornado has overswept it—no pestilence depopulated, 
or eatthquake swallowed it! To which, let it be added, 
that the people are now looking to Congress with an in- 
tense and almost morbid anxiety for relief—speedy and ef- 
fectual. 

Now, sir, suppose, in the midst of all these troubled and 
stormy elements, roused by the misdeeds of our own rule(s 
and these just expectations of relief, that the Government, 
instead of administering that relief, shall go forth, as this 
bill proposes, with sword and torch in hand, in quest ofthat 
same dreaded—detested—discarded surplus ; threatening to 
tear up by the roots the most cherished systems of the 
States, by holding out an early abandonment of them for 
want of means, or the dismal prospect of supporting them 
by grievous and interminable taxation; and when it is re- 
membered, too, that with the State Governments, taxation 
is such in fact—direct—and seen and felt in every step of 
its progress ; not like that of the Federal Government, un- 
perceived and unknown by the people, except as an- 
nounced, from time to time, in the reports on the finances, 
can sny one doubt, under such circumstances, its disastrous 
tendency, and utter inexpediency as a financial measure ? 
But it is of no purpose to enlarge on this view of the ques- 
tion. 

In representing the effects of this bill, if passed, upon 
the States, I speak of it as looking to the entire revocation 
of the act of June, 1836. For, sir, I now warn the States 
that if that act is suffered to be violated in one jot or tittle, 
it is lost to them—wholly—and forever. Once divest it of 
the sacred character which I have ascribed to it, construe 
it asa mere deposite act, and treat the States as other offi- 
cers of the Treasury with funds in their possession, and it 
will be infatuation to hope to retain, for any considerable 
time, the money, already received. Their only deliverance 
lies in the defeat of this bill ;.for even if the.repayment of 
the amount now with the States should not be shortly ex- 
acted, the act will be so far shaken by this bill, that they 
cannot wisely or prudently rest any public measures up- 
on it, 

Yet, sir, intense as might be their suffering under such 
an operation, the people might endure it with some ap- 
pearance of patience, if its object were different. But it is 
one of a system of measures devised by the administration, 
and recommended in the message, and now in the shape of 
bills before Congress, to sustain and.relieve the Govern- 
ment, without the least reference to the fate of the people. 
To justify himself in this selfish and unnatural policy, and 
to silence the murmurings of a suffering and. supplicating 
people, they are met with the chilling and repulsive infor- 
mation by the President that °° they look to the Government 
for too much,” and that the constitution was framed on “a 
sounder principle” than to authorize Congress to extend 
them relief; in other words, that the Government, which 
they have lately seen prove itself so almighty for the purpo- 
ses of mischief and distress, is, under this self-denying doc- 
trine, utterly imbecilo for the purposes of. good, Its own 
relief and preservation alone occupy the mind of the Gov- 
ernment. The ‘‘ grave and weighty matters which Con- 
gress has been convened to consider thus resolve themselves 
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into measures to discharge in specie the demands of all the 
office-holders, contractors, and other dependants on the 
Treasury, from the Chief Magistrate down; being, sub- 
stantially, an increase of their compensations to the extent 
of the premium on specie, now between eight and ten per 
cent. ! 

I trust, Mr. Speaker—I know—that I sympathize from 
my very heart with the people in their present adversity ; 
and deeply deplore, §* more in sorrow than in anger,” the 
folly:and madness of the policy which inflicted it. I stand 
ready by my vote to alleviate it by every means known to 
the constitution. I condemn and sincerely lament the de- 
termination of the Government to separate, in the hour of 
tribulation, its fortunes from those or the people, and, from 
its secure position on a specie medium, witness without 
emotion their calamities. But, sir, in the midst of this 
general gloom, there is one ray of consolation. The Gov- 
ernment, under the same policy which has brought distress 
upon the people, is itself fast approaching a point of finan- 
cial weakness, which, under wise counsels in this House, 
may ensure a real, substantial, and permanent reformation 
of its abuses. The extravagance and profusion of expend- 
‘itures which have marked the late years of its administra- 
tion, and, in greater or less degrees, forced the State Gov- 
ernments into'an imitation of its pernicious example, may 
be effectually arrested. Its retrenching influence has al- 
ready been manifested in a report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under a resolution of this House, that appropri- 
ations of former years, to the amount of fifteen millions of 
dollars, might be postponed without material injury to the 
public service. Governments, like individuals, are not 
sensible of what they can dispense with, until instructed 
by the hand of adversity. In this respect, the present exi- 
gency Is peculiarly favorable. Maintain the inviolability 
of the act of June, 1836, and the fourth instalment may be 
held up in terrorem over the Government. ‘the States 
will be enlisted on the side of retrenchment and economy, 
as the only means of securing the benefits of that instalment, 
and of escaping the load of direct taxation which awaits a 
recall of the instahnents already received; and that recall 
must ensue, at no distant day, if the Government persists 
in its profusion. T am solemnly convinced that the Fede- 
ral Government, administered with an eye to direct taxa- 
tion for its support, would be conducted, in all its constitu- 
tional efficiency, upon an annual expenditure of twelve 
millions and a half of dollars—scarcely half the sum now 
applied. Its tendency to abridge executive power—the 
great bane of the republic—is no less apparent. 

For one, then, sir, I embrace the occasion ; and, with- 
out respect to the course of others, shall cleave to it reso- 
lutely, obstinately, and to the very last. I had no hand in 
producing the wreck our finances now exhibit. I view it 
as an existing ‘‘result of the disasters of the times ;” and 
but seek to convert it into an instrument of good. Left 
to its own action—unsmitten itself by the hand of misfor- 
tune-—-the Government would never have returned of choice, 
nor could have been brought back by force, to the sympli- 
city and economy which lie at the root of our institutions; 
for no Government, when once fleshed in profusion, is ever 
satiated, but rushes on, ravening more voraciously every 
step it advances: of which the history of our own affords 
trumpet-tongued proofs. In this House .all revenue bills 
must originate. It is the constitutional guardian of the 
people’s money. I wish to make it such in fact Of late 
years, the voting of millions at a time, without debate, in- 
quiry, official estimates, or time for deliberation, has been 
a scene regularly recurring at the close of every session of 
Congress. This should not be; and I entertain a strong 
and, I trust, patriotic anxiety to witness the day, at no 
distant period, when a demand by administration for money 
shall involve high and substantial responsibility : an event 
‘inconceivably important to the purity of the Government. 
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Considerations like these, if no others existed, would at 
once decide my opposition to this bill. But I am taxing 
too heavily the attention you have so flatteringly extended. 
I take leave, sir, of this wretched expedient. 

When Mr. Menerex had concladed, 

Mr. FRY said it was well known to the House that it 
was very seldom he troubled the House with any remarks, 
He generally contented himself with giving a silent vote 
upon every question presented to him. But, sir, so many 
gentlemen seem disposed to induce the belief that this bill 
of June, 1836, was conceived in a spirit of distribution, 
that I feel called upon to say that I know better. Sir, I 
was a member of the Congress that conceived and brought 
to perfection this deposite bill; and, sir, T appeal to every 
gentleman who acted with me at the time, to say whether 
it was not, in every sense of the word, clearly a deposite 
bill; a bill, the object of which was to secure the public 
moneys, to give safety to the funds of the Government, 
and an enlargement of the system of deposite commensu- 
rate with the immense augmentation of its funds. To 
show that it was considered a distribution act, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, who just addressed the House, has 
cited the speeches of two gentlemen from New York, and 
one from Pennsylvania. It is well known that each of 
these gentlemen was opposed to the passage of that bill, 
and they took the ground with a view of defeating the 
measure, Sir, let me turn the attention of the gentleman 
from Kentucky to a speech which was delivered while the 
bill was under consideration by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Mercrr,] who addressed the 
House yesterday: “Mr. Murcer was astonished that 
gentlemen should consider the two propositions distinct. 
He would not vote for the one unless united with the other; 
it was a proposition to reduce the amount of deposites in 
the banks from thirty-eight millions to five millions ; it was 
an important part of the subject regulating the deposites, 
and indissolubly connected with it; it made the States re- 
sponsible for the repayment of the money, and ought not 
to be called a distribution.” Here are the remarks of a 
gentleman who participated in the debate at the time, who 
knew well the spirit and meaning of the act. Sir, what 
isa distribution? A distribution must have an object in 
view. If this money was distributed among the States, 
for what purposes was it distributed? Was it a donation 
to the States? If it was, why the necessity for any pro- 
vision for its repayment? Was it a loan to the States? 
If we turn to the proceedings of the Senate upon that bill, 
you will find that upon a motion to strike out the words 

“deposite with the States,” and insert ‘loan to the 
States,” there were but five out of forty-five votes in ita 
favor. Tt then clearly was not a loan, nor a donation, 
and not a distribution in the sense which it is endeavored 
to be sustained here. Sir, I know the act was a deposite 
act; and I know it was not until the bill, when it came 
into this House, was stripped of every feature that would 
characterize it as any thing else than a deposite bill, that 
those who eventually supperted it could be united in its 
support. 

Sir, suppose Congress had at that time passed a bill to 
deposite thirty-seven millions of the money in the Treasury 
with the Bank of the United States, and suppose a fourth 
instalment was claimed by that bank, under the same cir- 
cumstances as gentlemen now claim for the States, does 
any gentleman think that the bank could claim? Or, 
suppose the Secretary of the Treasury, on counting up 
the balance in the Treasury, on the Ist of January last, 
had made a mistake of ten millions, and that, consequent- 
ly, three instalments would have absorbed the whole Trea- 
sury, should Congress borrow money merely to make that 
deposite with the States? It cannot seriously be thought 
of. Sir, it was a deposite bill; the States have nothing to 
claim; they entered into no contract about the money; 
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they had merely to say whether they were willing to be- 
come the depositories of a part of the Government funds 
ornot. If the appropriations made by law since the pas- 
gage of that bill had much over-reached the income of the 
Government, and to meet those appropriations the Secre- 
tary had withheld one. or. two instalments, without. any 
legislation on our part, he would have been justified before 
the. country. No man can or will deny it. Then how 
idle to contend that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make this fourth instalment with the States, and let the 
General Government. borrow the money and tax the peo- 
ple, so that the instalment can be made. Sir, the people 
would not justify this House, if we should borrow money 
with a view to give it to the States. Sir, a distinguished 
colleague of mine, (Mr. Bippxz,]1 understood a few days 
sgo to say that he could not return to his constituents, and 
say that he had relinquished Pennsylvania’s share of this 
money. Sir, 1 am as willing, and I have always contrib- 
uted what I could to my native State; and under proper 
circumstances, that is, if this money was here and not 
wanted, I should be the last: man to withhold any thing 
from that State. But, sir, the people of Pennsylvania-are 
too high-minded to beg from the General Government. 
Sir, the people of Pennsylvania, besides their industry and 
economy, have abundant resources without. depending 
upon help from the General Government, especially when 
the General Government wants all it has for its own use. 

I beg to differ from my colleague in one particular. I 
understood him to say that it was to the firmness and sa- 
gacity of the present Executive of Pennsylvania, that that 
State was in a condition not to require this fourth instal- 
ment. Sir, I have no fault to find with the veto message 
upon the improvement bill passed at the last session of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. But, sir, whether the poli- 
cy of that message is to be attributable to the foresight and 
sagacity of the present incumbent, is what I doubt. 
veto message, written in Philadelphia, as was generally 
supposed, was transmitted to Harrisburg, vetoing the whole 
bill, as it was expected it would pass. Unfortunately, 
however, before the message reached its destination, two 


or three material items of appropriation were struck out of ; 


the bill just before its final passage. Our worthy Govern- 
or, however, signed the message, and sent it to the: Legis- 
lalure, vetoing the whole bill, including the items that had 
been struck out. Ido not recur to this epoch in the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania politics with a view to derogate from 
the character of the Executive of Pennsylvania, nay, 
I respect him as the Governor of that great and growing 
Commonwealth, and he has friends here for whom I. cher- 
ish the kindest feelings, and who I am proud to.own as 
Pennsylvanians : but I recur to the fact to show that it was 
not so much to be altributed to the sagacity of the Execu- 
tice of Pennsylvania, as my colleague was wont to show, 
that that State was in a condition to do without this fourth 
instalment. i 

Sir, it was stated here on. yesterday by a gentleman 


from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusuine,] that the amendment 


which was introduced-into the deposite bill by a then col- 
Jeague of mine, [General Anthony,] was written in, or 
came from, one of the departments, and that my colleague 
acted as the instrument of one of the executive officers in 
submitting it, and said he could prove it. Sir, I know not 
where that amendment came from; I know General An- 
thony presented it, and it was the only course that we 
could at that time unite upon. If the gentleman was in 
his seat, I would suggest to him that it probably would be 
better to justify that charge, with the proof which he has 
at hand. ; : ae 

Sir, I am opposed to making this deposite of this fourth 
instalment, because I am opposed 
Treasury drafts. 1 wish the Government to get slong 
without a resort to an increase of paper circulation of. any 


That 


to the measure of issuing | 


kind at this time. Sir, the. banks, since the suspension 
of specie payments, have been gradually. reducing their 
discounts, so:that their condition, at this time, is infinitely 
improved to what it was when the suspension took place. 
If now the Government issue twelve millions of ‘Treasury 
notes, they necessarily will find their way into the. banks— 
the banks will discount upon them to at least double their 
amount, and when the time arrives for their redemption, 
you will find that by this act we have added twenty-five 
or thirty millions to our paper circulation. without adding 
a dollar to the specie basis. . Then, sir, when redemption 
takes place, the amount now issued will come in, and all 
that is issued upon it will fall to the ground, and another 
revulsion in our money affairs will take place, and every 
revulsion brings us nearer to a national bank. Moreover, if 
this issue takes place, and the consequent discounting upon 
by the banks, we will have the channels of trade bloated 
and inflated with a paper currency, as much and as dan- 
gerously as they were when the suspension took place. 
Sir, I am for collecting the money due the Government 
before I will resort to such a:measure to raise money. 
Gentlemen here denounce the ‘sub-Treasury system, and 
laud the deposite bank system for the collecting and dis- 
bursing of the public money. Sir, if the banks are safe 
depositories for the public money, then they are able to pay 
the Government what they owe it, and we need not resort 
to that issue of Treasury bills. Sir, I think it is due to 
the people of this country, at least, to make an effort to 
collect some of the money in these banks, and owing by 
the merchants, before we authorize the issue of any paper 
money, without it be upon a specie basis. No doubt the 
Government is amply able to redeem all the Treasury notes 
that may be issued, but it is still objectionable, and I think 
exceedingly so, in consequence of adding to, and conse- 
quent!; disturbing the present state of our paper currency. 
Sir, the amount of paper money in circulation has dimin- 
ished to a very considerable extent, which, to that extent, 
is an improvement in its value; and now for the Govern- 
ment to commence issuing paper drafts, or money, ‘is only 
! to throw the paper circulation into the same unhealthy state 
from which it is now recovering. With this view, I am 
opposed to any addition whatever to the paper circulation of 
this country, without a corresponding acquisition to our 
! hard money. Sir, I am also opposed to an extension of credit 
for duty bonds due the Government. Sir, I believe this 
Government ought to require cash duties upon all importa- 
tions into this country, to be paid as soon as a cargo is 
discharged. f 

Sir, if we extend the time of paying:those: bonds that 
are due to the Government and ought to be paid, what 
will follow? Why, sir, immense importations, Our 
merchants have been gradually reducing their debts abroad ; 
importations have in .a measure ceased; goods have accu- 
mulated in the hands of foreigners; they are anxious to 
sell, and our merchants anxious to import, and-if they can 
get Congress to trust them, our markets will soon be over- 
stocked with foreign goods and our owr: manufactures will 
suffer—and what is to follow that? An increase. of the 
tariff. Sir, I am opposed to legislating money into: the 
pockets of any class of citizens. It is the duty of the’Gov- 
ernment to require. the: taxes to. be paid-as. they fall due. 
‘The farmers of the country cannot get credit from year to 
year for their taxes, and you ought not extend to others, 
or to any, what you cannot extend to all. Before I leave 
the subject, I will answer an argument made use of 
here, which was intended to show that the immense in- 
crease of bank capital within the last few years was owing 
to the destruction of the United States Bank. Sir, Lagree 
that there may have been some increase of. the: banking 
capital of this country when the recharter of the United 
States Bank was refused; but, sir, I put it to the candor 
of gentlemen to say whether the greatest extension of- our 
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paper currency did not take place after the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, of 1835, with the present Executive of that 
State, by some kindof political galvanism; again resusci- 
tated the dying Bank of the United States. Sir, it was 
then that the States took the alarm at the position of Penn- 
aylvania, in granting a charter of thirty-five millions to a 
bank; and it was then that State jealousy caused an im- 
moderate increase of banking capital. 

I hope the House will pass. this bill, and we have this 
amount of money towards defraying the ordinary expenses 
of the country. Let us collect the money due upon the 
bonds given for duties.. Gentlemen say if we collect it now 
we will lose it. If it cannot be collected, I am willing to 
lose it. I want the people of the country to know what 
they have to expect. I want the Government to. collect 
what is due it, and then if it be not sufficient, the people 
are at all times ready every one to contribute his part to 
the support of his Government. : 

Mr. POTTER addressed the Chair as follows : 

A desire to give my reasons for my vote on this ques- 
tion, so that it may appear in a correct point of view be- 
fore the tribunal of the people of my district, has overcome 
the reluctance I feel ‘at this period in trespassing on the 
time of the House. 

Until recently I could not have imagined that, on the 
floor of an American Congress, we should hear the clarion 
notes of triumph and the shout of joy, at the embarrass- 
ments of the national Treasury, produced by the pecuniary 
distress of the people and the derangement of the moneta- 
ry affairs of the country. The question has been discussed 
as one of an entire withdrawal from the States of a part of 
the boon proffered them by the deposite act. Not so in 
my view. Bills are on our files giving time to the mer- 
chants and the deposite banks to pay the debts due the 
Government; and all that is contemplated by that, under 
consideration, is to delay the time of deposite with the 
States until the situation of the Treasury will warrant it 
being made, without conflicting with other and pressing 
interests. The action proposed by the various bills report- 
ed is a plan, taken in unison, to relieve the pressure on the 
people, by interposing the credit of the nation, and giving 
time for the panic to allay itself, and confidence be restored 
in the community, The States are required to bear a por- 
tion of the inconvenience for the relief of the people. My 
sensibilities are enlisted in favor of the States, and none re- 
gret more deeply the temporary embarrassments which 
they may labor under by the postponement of the deposile 
of the fourth instalment. As they have received three in- 
stalments of the surplus, which remain with them untouch- 
ed, and in future will, in all human probability, receive the 
fourth, as a measure of relief to the people I go for the bill. 
As one of the Representatives from Pennsylvania, I am 
constrained to declare my dissent from the opinion express- 
ed, that, if it had. not been for the wisdom and foresight 
of the Executive of our State, Pennsylvania would now be 
looking with ‘* anxiety and trepidation” to the discussions 
in this House. With her resources, her high credit, her 
untarnished honor and unblemished faith in the fulfilment 
of every engagement, the postponement of the deposite of 
about nine hundred thousand dollars in her Treasury, never 
could have caused the enterprising and intelligent people 
of this great State either ‘anxiety or trepidation!” The 
ability of Pennsylvania to command any money necessary 
to carry out her magnificent plans of public improvements, 

- stands upon a proud and lofty eminence, not to be shaken 
for any such reason, or by any such cause; nor can my 
concurrence be given to the encomium bestowed upon the 
foresight of our Chief Magistrate for his veto of the im- 
provement Dill, although, if consistent with my ideas of 
right, nothing would be more gratifying than to place that 
officer, or any other citizen of my State, on such vantage 
ground. That measure was political, and intended to pro- 


cure a different distribution of the funds appropriated to 
different objects at the close of the session, so as to further 
the interests and gratify the wishes of certain leading par- 
tisans of the State administration. The result was that the 
banks in Philadelphia reaped the benefit, and the people 
sustained the injury, by this boasted policy and forecast of 
our ‘* sagacious Chief Magistrate !” ; 

The. accumulation of unavailable funds in the national 
Treasury has induced a syncope, which requires an imme- 
diate remedy. This disease has been attributed to an 
unwise change in the depository of the public money, and 
the veto of the bill. rechartering the Bank of the United 
States by the late President. In my mind, the causes of 
tho evil can be traced to other sources. If the depository 
had not been changed, and the hank rechartered, the only 
difference in our situation would have been that the un- 
available funds would have accumulated in one, instead of 
various banks. The Bank of the United States, under 
the direction of the same master spirit, with increased 
powers, is yet in full existence. Was it able to withstand 
the storm ; and has it been exempt from the destiny that 
overturned and laid prostrate the other banking institu- 
tions of the country? Ah, no! -Tt has shared the fate of 
its compeers, has also dishonored its bills, and suspended 
specie payment, with an exhibit of a specie basis to meet 
its engagements, judging from the last return made to our 
Executive, which rendered that measure as necessary for 
that as any other bank in our State. It is asserted, this 
would not have occurred if it had been a national institu- 
tion. Authority is at hand, which pronounced, on a me- 
morable occasion, ‘*that the new charter had the advan- 
tage over the old one.” This was the deliberate judgment 
of the distinguished and able president of the late and pre- 
sent Bank of the United States. ‘The reasons he assigned 
for this preference were, ‘‘in its longer duration; in the 
enlargement of its powers; in confining the rate of discount 
at half per cent. for thirty days to loans in the State of 
Pennsylvania, leaving the bank elsewhere to the rate of 
interest fixed by the local laws; in its exemption from the 
expenses of doing the business of the Government; in its 
total separation from all the officers of the Government—an 
unnatural connexion, beneficial neither to the bank nor to 
the Government ; in its not being obliged to incur the ex- 
pense of establishing branches.” If this experienced and 
unrivalled financier was right in his appreciation of the 
State charter, the new bank was: stronger, more eficient, 
and better able under it to sustain itself at a dangerous 
crisis, and on an imminent emergency, caused by the con- 
vulsions and storms in the commercial world, than under 
the charter offered by Congress. The current of events 
has proved that with all the advantages enumerated, the 
bank was unable to maintain its credit and redeem its obli- 
gations. What prospect was there, that, as a national 
bank, with powers diminished, onerous duties to perform, 
and heavy expenses to be incurred, it could have saved it- 
self from the violation of moral duty, and legal restraint, 
committed by the suspension? Reasoning by analogy, the 
only true test applicable to the case, it must be conceded 
that the same causes which prostrated a stronger institution, 
would inevitably, under similar circumstances, have pro- 
duced like results on a weaker bank. Doubtless the Pre- 
sident of the United States will be gratifled, and his friends 
encouraged, by the coincidence of views entertained by 
the great banker in common with the Chief Magistrate, 
on the important question of a divorce of that ¢¢un- 
natural connexion” between the Government and the 
banks, and felicitate themselves with the hope that this 
high authority will convert myriads of the devoted follow- 
ers and faithful admirers of the president of the Bank of 
the United States to the doctrines of the message. It is 
due to candor to admit, that the president of the bank, on 
the remarkahle epoch of the suspension, announced, ‘‘ that 
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had it (the bank) consulted merely its own strength, it 
would have continued its payments without reserve.” The 
same reliance cannot be accorded to this declaration. In 
my judgment, it was but an apology for the suspension, 
and a part of the process used to bolster up the credit of 
the institution, and detract from the shock feared on the 
suspension of this great moneyed leviathan. Ifits strength 
would in fact have warranted a fulfilment of its obligations, 
every inducement of interest and reputation was in favor 
of the effort. A successful attempt would have avoided 
the danger of a forfeiture of its franchises, under the pro- 
visions of its charter; again have secured, by the act of 
1836, the deposite of the public money in its vaults, and 

` escaped the other penalties inflicted by its.charter for a 
violation of its privileges. The peculiar situation in which 
it stood with a majority of the people of Pennsylvania, was 
persuasive cause for its straining every nerve to pay its 
obligations in gold and silver. By the act of suspension, 
if the bank, at the period of its occurrence, had abundant 
means to fulfil its engagements, the restrictions of law and 
moral duty were unblushingly violated without the exist- 
ence of an overruling necessity, the only excuse that can 
be tolerated for such conduct. ‘The high minded and hon- 
orable citizens of my native State, who compose the direc- 
tory and officers of that institution, were driven to a sus- 
pension by dire, dire necessity. It was a misfortune which 
all lament, ‘* but its continuance will be a reproach which 
all true men must rally to save” our country from. When 
the hour of rally came, when a measure was recently pro- 
posed, calculated to relieve our country from this foul 
stigma, did this powerful institution unite in the attempt? 
No! Under her leading, the Philadelphia banks declined a 
participation in the effort. Improvident as has been the 
course of the banks, injurious as their over-issues to our 
common country, ruinous as the wild spirit of speculation 
fostered and cherished by them has been to the community, 
evil as the example set by a violation of legal and moral 
principle, in the refusal to pay their debts, yet if all this 
was done, by any one or all of them, with abundant 
means, and ‘strength without reserve” to redeem their 
obligations, what was such a suspension, but a fraudulent 
conspiracy to withhold the payment of just claims? In 
that aspect of the case, the strong and indignant language 
used by a venerable gentleman, then and now a member 
of this House, [Mr: Ansms,] and which T always deemed 
harsh and: unmerited, when he asks, ‘* What difference is 
there between the president and directors of such a bank, 
and the skilful artist who engraves a. bank bill, a fac. similie 
of the one signed by the president and cashier, and saves 
them the trouble of signing, by doing it for them 1” would 
have been just and appropriate. . 

If I comprehend the fiscal situation of the Treasury, from 
the report of the Secretary, there would nof, on the Ist of 
October, be sufficient available funds in the Department to 
pay the amount transferrable to the States, by the deposite 
act, by one third. Congress must, in that event, provide 
the funds, to enable the Treasury to make the deposite with 

. the States; and, when that sum is provided, at the close of 
the year, unless further provision is made, the Treasury 
would be empty, and the operations of Government sus- 
pended. Nota dollar would be left to supply the mint, to 
meet contingencies, or the current expenses. Under his 
state of the Treasury, the question is presented, Is the na- 
tion bound by contract, express or implicd, to deposite these 
nine millions with the States? If she is, a high sense of 
duty imperstively commands a fulfilment of the bargain. 
Nay, if the faith of the nation Is pledged, so that it would 
be dishonorable to make a temporary postponement of the 
deposite, the pledge must be redeemed. ‘That the deposite 
act created no obligatory compact with the States seems 
clear. The act of 1836 had two objects in view: Ist, to 
secure a safe depository for keeping the public money, under 


specific regulations by law. 2d. A large surplus had ac- 
cumulated in the Treasury, not immediately wanted for the 
exigencies of the nation. It was to be so deposited, as, in 
the interim, to be used for the benefit of the people. The 
13th section, after a reservation of five millions from the 
surplus, directed the remainder to be deposited with the 
States. What were the States to receive? The surplus 
remaining in the Treasury. If none remained, the pro- 
posed deposite never could be made... The measure would, 
in that result, have had no operation. This act did not, 
nor could it, prevent Congress, after its passage, and be- 
fore the Ist of January, from appropriating part, or the 
whole amount in the Treasury for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, the defence of the country, or its security and 
prosperity. A new era existed in the financial situation of 
the country. The national debt was extinguished—the 
Treasury overflowing. A rapid reduction of the revenue 
would have prostrated great and important interests, built 
up on the faith of previous legislation. What was to be 
done with the money ? Objections of a serious nature arose 
to almost every plan proposed for its disposition. At last, 
the mode of making the States the depository was agreed 
upon, They were ‘to keep it safely, and repay it when- 
ever required for the purpose of defraying the wants of the 
Treasury.” Do these terms partake of the character of a 
contract? Are they not the mere expression of a deposite 
for safe-keeping ? No mutual equivalent exists ; no quid 
pro quo, which constitutes the essence of a contract; no 
consideration on which an obligation can be founded. At 
what time was the contract consummated? At the passage 
of the act, at the period of legislative action by the several 
States, or on the report of the Secretary ascertaining the 
amount for distribution? The act was passed on the sup- 
position that a surplus would, on a given day, be found in 
the Treasury. If the Secretary had ascertained that no 
surplus was there at the period fixed, what claim would 
the States have had on the nation tò raise a surplus, and 
what amount of surplus would have been necessary to sat- 
isfy that claim? Their expectations would have been ex- 
cited, and their hopes raised, by the passage of the law. 
Suppose the Secretary, in ascertaining the surplus, had 
committed. an error, and instead of thirty-seven millions, 
there had actually been but twenty-eight, would the act, and 
the proceedings under it, have created an obligatory con- 
tract, binding the nation to raise, by loan or taxation, the 
additional nine millions to deposite with the States? If 
not, where is the distinction between it and the reduction 
of the surplus: in the, Treasury by the convulsion, of the 
times? The wants of the Government, to relieve the peo- 
ple in a period-of great pecuniary embarrassments, render 
it necessary, for atime, to divert a portion of the surplus 
which the act contemplated depositing with the Stales. Is 
Congress bound to go through the farce of handing it over 
to-day, for the sole purpose of demanding it back to-mor- 
row? Tho requiring a certificate, with the usual and legal 
obligations, pledging the faith of the States “ for the safe- 
keeping and repayment of the money,” negatives the idea 
of its being either a gratuily or an appropriation, When 
an appropriation is made, the money drawn from the Treas- 
ury, and expended, it is gone forever, never to be refunded 
‘or repaid. ‘The obligation created by the act of 1836 may 
be legitimately classed with that order termed imperfect ob- 
ligations, requiring their fulfilment, ifan unforeseen difi- 
culty had not occurred before the period of performance 
arises, which would have prevented the proffer from being 
made, if known at the time. Civilians term these ‘fa 
promise made with fairness, and a real design of accom- 
plishing it, but without any intention of giving the person 
to whom it is made a right of demanding its performance. 

What an extraordinary and dangerous: state of affuirs is 
presented, if the time of deposite is not pestponed—the 
United States laying and collecting taxes, or borrowing 
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money, to deposite, when collected, with the States! In 
iny judgment, no power is granted by the constitution to 
Congress to draw money from the people for any such pur- 
pose. To deposite moncy for safe-keeping, is not to pay 
a debt, nor is it necessary for ‘* the common defence.” If 
constitutional, its fatal and blighting operation upon our 
institutions might well be feared. To teach the State sov- 
ereignties to-look up to the National Government as the 
great reservoir to supply them means of support, instead of 
a reliance upon the people, would inevitably destroy their 
independence, and introduce a system of extravagance and 
corruption which would speedily produce the ruin of the 
republic. The deposite act was a temporary expedient to 
meet an extraordinary crisis in the fiscal concerns of the 
country. The causes which gave it birth no longer exist. 
Postpone its operation until a similar occasion arises ; then, 
according to the provisions of the act, let the surplus be 
deposited with the States. This will be doing justice to 
them, and redeeming honorably and fairly the hopes ex- 
cited by the passage of the law. The people are the true 
and legitimate objects of the care of the National Govern- 
ment, within the sphere of its action. Their interests, 
their welfare, should be the primary object of our legisla- 
tion. To lay taxes and-collect them, with the deduction 
of forty per cent. from the amount assessed, expended in 
the process of collection, would be udding a fearful addition 
to the burden they already bear; and to entail upon them 
a debt ata period of profound peace would be equally un- 
just, unless the money is wanted to pay a debt contracted, 
or for the general defence and common welfare. 

Mr. WISE said he was in no sense prepared to discuss 
this bill; and were it not that he alone of the opposition 
voted, the vote was proverbially 43 democrats and Wise! 
against the distribution bill—distribution bill it was; and 
was there not a seeming inconsistency between the vote he 
thon gave and the one he now should give against this 
measure, he would remain silent. But (said Mr. W.) I 
am peculiarly situated, and must explain my position. I 
shall vote against this bill to postpone the fourth instalment 
under the law of 1836; and, inasmuch as I voted against 
the law to create that instalment, I must explain, 

What a change has “come over the spirit of our dream!” 
Sir, this all does scem like a dream to me. But yesterday— 
aa it were, last week—we were debating and deliberating 
upon the great and solemn question, What shall be done 
with our-immense surplus revenue t- We wore told by the 
President, by the party, by the press, that the nation was 
in a state of the most exuberant prosperity ; that the Treas- 
ury was overflowing with millions, and countless streams 
of revenue were still pouring in from customs and from 
lands. We saw one of the strongest friends of the admin- 
istration in the Senate [Mr. Besos] proposing bills of 
appropriation’for the most extended works of extravagant 
expenditure, and providing for the most magnificent outlay 
of a splendid Government. Tu two sessions of Congress 
we saw more than eighty millions appropriated by law, 
and we saw an opposition, jealous of Executive power, 
striving to curtail Executive patronage by putting a nomi- 
nal surplus of more than thirty-seven millions out of the 
Executive hand! All this was but a year past—in June, 
1836; and a year in the existence of a Government is but 
a day. What hear we, what sce we now? What do we 
hear and seo in September, 18377? Sir, we are now called 
together, atan unusual time, under the most extraordina- 
ry emergencies, by an official proclamation of distress—dis- 
tress among the people, and distress in the affairs of Gov- 
ernment! What are the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent? What are the propositions of the Committee of 
Ways and Means? Yesterday, sir, yesterday there were 
sixteen millions of unexpended balances of appropriations 
for 1836, thirty-seven millions and a half of surplus, five 
Millions reserve for contingencies, sixty millions or more 


in the Treasury; and now, sir, though the States have 
been paid but three instaiments, though appropriations to 
the amount of fifteen millions have been suspended, we 
are told that the Treasury is bankrupt! Sir, Took at the 
bills on your table. After all this prosperity, so soon after 
all this richness and superfluity of means, of a sudden we 
see a bill to postpone the fourth instalment to be paid the 
States; a bill to issue ten millions of inconvertible Treas- 
ury notes; a bill of bankruptcy proposed; a series of acts, 
like fishing nets, put out to draw in your small remnants 
of resources to replenish our exhausted coffers; a series of 
measures to rake together the small change of Government, 
which lies scatterred in the places where the bulk of our 
treasures were supposed to be! How came this change? 
What means this immense and sudden vicissitude? What 
has produced this scene of loss and ruin and confusion ? 
Sir, it may surprise some, it does not surprise me. It is 
exactly as I always thought it would be—it was all hum- 
bag. You never had the money ; it was a delusion ; the 
people were deceived and imposed upon. One reason why 
the Government opposed the deposite act was because it was 
sure, in the end, to expose the fact that we had all along 
been toppling on the giddy height of a delusive and false 
prosperity, ever verging upon an ovewhelming catastrophe! 

The catastrophe has come and overwhelmed us; we are 
now bankrupt, and we are asked to take back this gift we 
made to the States in the moment of our delusion and fol- 
ly ; to postpone the fourth instalment until further provis- 
ion by law. I will not vote to do it. I will vote against 
this bill for the same reason, the very same reason I voted 
against the deposite act itself. 

This bill is, as was that, in fraud of legislation. I will 
say it boldly, that every word said by the young gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Mrsrven] is true. ‘That act was a 
distribution bill, not a deposite act, and so understood by 
most who voted for it. It was openly advocated as a dis- 
tribution bill, and opposed by me on this floor as a distri- 
bution bill. By the leaders, at least, of. partics, it was 
never intended as any thing else than as a distribution bill, 
and they never expected that a dollar deposited with the 
States would ever be returned to the General Government. 
Tt was a disguised measure, and therefore I opposed it. It 
said one thing and meant another; it was a deposite bill 
on its face, and a distribution bill in the intention of its 
legislators. i 

It is true the great question was, What- shalf be done 
with the surplus revenue? It was a great source of corrup- 
tion; most of the opposition feared thatso great a money 
power left with a corrupt Executive would enslave us; the 
plans to dispose of it were numerous, almost infinite ; there 
was a great and irreconcilable diversity of opinion among 
most of us; the land bill had failed. It was at auch a mo- 
ment when I, as well as many others, began to be willing 
to dispose of it in almost any way, to take it from the hands 
of power and its parasites—hands which seemed to grasp 
it with an iron hold—it was then, I say, I saw that truly 
gallant and great man, who is always wide awake, and al- 
ways knows when to strike for his policy, who has always 
been consistent and constant in one line of policy, Huxnr 
Cray, who, if he be the father of the American system, 
has ever supported it with a master hand. I saw him con- 
vert the word distribution into deposite, and the public 
money into the public lands. I saw him bring forth that 
deposite act, and though oft baffled, though comparatively 
weak in the numbers of his party, clearly in a minority, 
yet it seems impossible to resist him; be will be felt, will 
be heard. I saw him carry bis measure, in spite of all, 
successfully, triumphantly! He carried the substitute for 
his land bill in a way most surprising to me. I saw the 
State rights men, of the strongest calibre, carried along 
with him, and aiding in the support and success of the 
distribution bill. 
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Sir, I regarded that bill as the very acme of the Ameri- 
can system. I was astonished to see how the strait- 
jacket politicians were caught by it. Every effort was 
made to obtain my vote for it; some of my State rights 


friends endeavored most strenuously to prevail on me not: 


to vote against it. No, I told them they were exceeding 
the most ultra-latitudinaridns; I could not vote for it; it 
was unconstitutional. iA 
It went beyond the system of internal. improvements by 
the General Government, and beyond the, tariff; it went 
not only to buy up sections and districts, but it was at 
once a wholesale purchase of every State in the Union. It 
went to buy up the bodies politic, which were the only, if 
they were any, checks upon this already mammoth central 
Government. I contended with my then State rights 
friends that a distribution bill went to fix tariff and inter- 
nal improvements both upon your policy. We would di- 
vide out some thiity or forty millions to the States, and 
they would return to the crib, and forever hereafter seek 
the hand that fed them. I reminded gentlemen that the 
States had not the unobtrusive and silent means of laying 
and collecting taxes, by duties and imposts, which this 
General Government has; that they all had large schemes 
before them, and it would corrupt them at once, if they 
were permitted to taste of the bait which the deposite act 
laid in their way; that it would enable them to complete 
their works of internal improvement, and the act was but 
an indirect mode of carrying on internal improvements by 
the General Government; that the system of distribution 
insured at once a high tariff and an immense revenue. 
The States having once tasted of the sweets of millions, 
easily collected for their various uses, would cry like leeches 
for more, more, until taxes would become intolerable, and 
the Government become consolidated. Nor would the con- 
stant demand of the States for more treasury-pap diminish 
the wants or stint the supplies of the General Government, 
The largest possible revenue would be raised, infinitely 
beyond all reasonable wants here ; and a constant scramble 
would certainly occur among the large and small States in 
Congress for appropriations of as much as could possibly 
be got by each State before the day of distribution came, 
and then each would come in still for an equal share of 
what was left.. Thus would the most extensive and alarm- 
ing scheme of high revenues and of extravagance of which 
the mind of man had ever conceived be fastened both upon 
the State and Federal Governments; and it was useless to 
contend for strict construction and limited powers, if such 
a measure was to prevail. ` 
I urged other objections in vain. This measure of. dis- 
tribution was inserted in a Dill to regulate the deposite of 
the public money, which recognised and sanctioned every 
principle which had been relied on by Mr. Taney for the 
removal of the public deposites from the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. The bill, so far as it was a deposite bill, left the 
entire custody and control of the public money to the Ex- 
ecutive. You know, Mr. Speaker, for then you were chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, that the ad- 
ministration proposed, the very next session after the re- 
moval of the deposites, a bill to regulate the public depos- 
ites precisely similar, with the exception of the distribu- 
tion feature, or deposite of the surplus with the States, and 
the opposition then would not touch such a bill. Mr. Bin- 
ney, a distinguished representative from Pennsylvania, 
then offered an amendment, requiring the deposite banks 
to have at least one-fifth of the amount of their deposites in 
specie; the ‘* metallic currency” party refused to adopt that 
amendment; that bill was not passed, and the public de- 
posites remained three years in the State banks, without 
regulation by law. Yet, in 1836, when the same bill was 


proposed, with this bait in it, all went for it en masse—with-_ 


any specie security from the 


out scruple, without requiring m 
PA funds and five millions 


banks, anid leaving the Government 
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excess wholly at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Sir, the people had become dissatisfied with 
the unregulated state of our finances; they shad begun to 
clamor for some regulation by law, and, being unable to 
regulate the public deposites under proper’ limitations and 
restrictions in respect to their safety and the ‘power over 
the public money of the Executive, my policy was to leave 
the public money wholly in the hands and at the will of 
the President, and to hold him responsible for that condi- 
tion of things before the people until it could be placed 
under the custody of law by proper legislation. If we had 
returned to our constituents with the report that the Exec- 
utive still held the public purse without the sanction of 
Congress, they would have remedied the disease of the 
country before this day, and this day of distress would ne- 
ver have come. ‘That deposite act, in part, caused the 
Treasury circular, and other Executive measures, which 
have produced the catastrophe of these times. You passed 
that act; the public mind became quieted, because all the 
leaders seemed to waite and acquiesce in the wisdom of its 
policy, and all complaints to the people concerning the in- 
security of the public monéy were unheeded, and its custo- 
dy and control became vested in the Executive by general 
consent. $ : 

Another reason why I opposed that Dill was its unjust 
and unequal mode of distribution. Delaware got just three 
times as much as she was entitled to, and Virginia, instead 
of getting about one-sixth, what she was entitled to by the 
federal ratio, got about one-eighth only of the amount dis- 
tributed. f 

Sir, the bill passed the Senate. I had heard. that the 
President would not sign it. When it came to the House 
of Representatives, I urged all the objections, and more 
than I have named. I then predicted that we should here- 
after hear the very doctrines which we are now hearing, 
in support of the States’ claims to this money; that we 
should never get a dollar back into the general coffers ; 
that the States would seize it as their own. I have every 
reason to believe that this waè all intended by some of my 
State rights friends, who’ now say this act was never in- 
tended by them otherwise than as a deposite act. They 
persuaded me to vote with them; this I could not do; and 
they then prevailed on me not to publish my objections to 
the bill; this I consented to, and have regretted it ever 
since. I then warned some gentlemen, who are now 
blaming the National Republicans for voting for large ap- 
propriations, that they were consummating the American 
system; portrayed the evils, the. very evils which we now 
see, and preached against it, so long as my preaching was 
worth the pay. When the bill was carried out of that 
door by the engrossing clerk, or messenger, I said “< there 
goes the death warrant of State rights!” Iwas sure the 
President would veto it; and if he had done so, I would 
have forgiven him for a multitude of his sins. I had 
heard him myself say, ‘“ When the General Government 
moves in its sphere, and the States move. in their proper 
spheres, all goes on smoothly ; but when this General Go- 
vernment becomes a great central tax gatherer for the 
States, they will be bought up, and the whole will result 
in consolidation. I never will sanction a bill tending to 
such a result!” ‘But he did sanction that bill. How came 
he to do so, after having vetoed it in anticipation ? You, 
Mr. Speaker, know how ‘his sanction and signature were 
obtained. Mr. Butler, the Attorney General, can tell 
how. Sir, you changed tweedle-dum into tweedle-dee, 
tickled the old man with a straw, and he, at last, signed 
the bill, though he had sworn, in his wrath, that he never 
‘would. He understood the bill as well asJ, ‘The bill 
passed ; it became a law, against my will, and against the 
will of the President. It was, in form, constitutional, in 
intention unconstitutional. , 

What have been the consequénces of passing that bill? 
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The ‘States of the Union have taken the money as their 
own. | They have taken it just as the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury told the deposite banks to take what was deposit- 
ed with them. as their own—for loan, for use,. for trade, 
fot commerce. They have appropriated, used, and ex- 
pended what has been given them, and have entirely an- 


ticipated the amount of the fourth instalment, yet to be paid | 


them. 

The proposition for this measure came from no State in 
the Union. You gratuitously passed a law giving them 
this money; and you have, by. your own action here, uñ- 
sought and uncalled for, induced them to incur large ex- 
‘penditures and heavy contracts. If you have not made 
strictly a contract with them, you have, wisely or unwise- 
ly, caused then) to make contracts with others. Your gra- 
tuitous promises have caused them to enter into sulémn ob- 
ligations, which they must keep in good faith, though you 
fail to keep your faith and to enable them to comply with 
their obligations. The case is submitted to me as a chan- 
cellor. A father promises to advance his son; the son, on 
the faith of the promise, makes a purchase. Shall the fa- 
ther not comply? Yes, sir, so saith equity; and so I say. 
I will not put the States, by my vote, to the least incon- 
venience, even on account of promises gratuitously made 
by the General Government, and on the faith of which 
‘the States have proceeded to act or contract. Although 
Ido not consider this a contract between the General Gov- 
ernment and States, yet, sir, I am for decreeing, under the 
circumstances, for the States to take the money. 

I have said J shall vote against this bill to postpone, be- 
cause itis just like the bill it means in part to repeal. It 
provides that the fourth instalment. shall be postponed un- 
til further provision by law. Now, sir, does any gentle- 
man who will vote for this bill intend that the States shall 
ever receive or be paid this fourth instalment? No, he 
does not. By the word ‘* postpone,” you mean the word 
‘*repeal.” You either mean to repeal, or you do not. If 
you do, why not say so? ‘Why say one thing and mean 
another? Ff the bill means to repeal, it means to do so 
fraudulently, and therefore I cannot vote for it. If it 
means what il says, to postpone until further provision by 
law, it means still further to pledge the faith of this Govern- 
ment to distribute this portion of the fourth instalnent—a 
measure to which I was always opposed, and therefore I 
cannot vote for it in either aspect. If you have never be- 
fore committed yourselves to pay this money, you will have 
done s0 by this bill, Do you not plight the faith of the 
nation hereafter to distribute this amount? Postpone is 
not the right word for a measure of repeal; and to postpone 
until further provision by law, is to say you will at some 
time do what I was never willing should be done at any 
time. 

But I have other objections. This bill is in aid of the 
sub-Treasury sclieme, and it tends to put the State banks, 
which hold the balance of surplus revenue, into the power 
of an administration whose policy is to discredit and to 
destroy them. 

Sir,jlet me ask those who call themselves Conservatives, 
‘especially, how they can vote for a bill which svery body 
understands as a part of an entire system of warfare against 
the local institutions of the country? Every bill on your 
table tends to this one great point; to make all banks 
odious and insolvent; to put the screws upon them, and to 
check them up with the reins and stiff-bits of Government. 
These bills are all mere precursors of a Treasury bank, 
‘which can only be made tolerable in the public mind by 
making every other sort of bank intolerable. Credit must 
be destroyed to destroy the credit system. Is not this 
‘plain? Is it not obvious that this locofoco administra- 
‘tion is courting the people and taunting the opposition 
to force upon it either a national bank or a Treasury bank 1 
What is a Treasury bank, but a national, a United States 
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bank, in its really odious form? ‘Have we not the clearest 
evidence that an. unrelenting war is commenced against the 
State banks—Jackson duce? Has not the ‘‘ Greatest and 
Best” denounced them even with more venom than he ever 
t Has 
he not denounced the local bank system of deposite as the 
most base and perfidious? And, sir, if any link in the 
chain is stronger than another to bind the local banks to 
the car of the Federal Executive, it is this bill. The gen- 
(leman from Kentucky (Mr. Caamuens] has, by a very 
able speech, relieved me from the trouble of demonstrating 
this. But he will not publish his speeches, though he de- 
livers arnoug the ablest we hear in Congress. I require of 
him to publish that speech, and I here rebuke him for not 
publishing others. He has demonstrated, sir, that this bill 
will call on the banks, and the banks will call on the peo- 
ple, for more than seventeen millions of specie. The banks 
are to be made to groan and call out in their distress upon 
the Executive for relief. Sir, I should think we would all 
remember other evidences of enmity from a certain quarter 
to the local banks: the evidence has not all been published. 
The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
(Mr. Cannrerene,] we are told hy the newspapers, wrote 
to a friend in Albany that they ther had the banks ‘on 
the hip.” Now, sir, that is an old Virginia phrase in wrest- 
ling, and I tell the Conservatives that if they do not “ mind 
their eyes,” the deposite and local banks wil] all be “cross- 
hoppled” and laid flat on their backs! l 

. (Mr. CimnneLens here interposed, and made some re- 
marks to the eflect that he was glad his letter had been al- 
Juded to, and that he was thus afforded an opportunity to 
publish it. - He said a copy was at the service of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, and he would be happy if the gen- 
tleman would publish it.] 

Mr. Wiser continued. Sir, I do not pretend to be cer- 
tain of the contents of that letter. 1 will not say it will be 
found to contain the expression ‘* we have’em on the hip,” 
but I will risk its publication. Where there was so much 
smoke, there must have been some fire.. It made, as it was 
said, Governor Marcy mad, and, at all events, will be found, 
I expect, to exult highly in the probable triamph of loco- 
foco principles and events over sound credit and currency. 

{Mr, Camunezenc. If he had thought there was any 
thing worthy of publication in the letter, he would have 
published it. Governor Marcy condemned the suspension 
of specie payments. But I never went so far as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts; why don’t you wage war on 
him? g j 

Mr! Wrse. Sir, I mean the Flagg letter. Let there be 
no tricks—give me the real letter. PII publish it, and risk 
the advantage the gentleman has of furnishing me with 
whatever letter he pleases, If it be not found to contain 
the old Virginia wrestling phrase, I think it will be found 
to declare war, relentless and savage, against the local 
banks. _ Now, be it distinctly understood that I am no ad~ 
vocate of the deposite banks, or the State banks generally. 
I opposed the deposite pet bank system as inefficient and 
corrupt. I have been engaged the last two years in ex- 
posing its vices. I cannot bring my mind to choose be- 
tween the pet bank system and the sub-Treasury. I ama 
friend to neither, and I shall oppose both ; but I cannot 
consent to aid the Executive of the Federal Government 
in waging an exterminating war against the institutions of 
the States of the Union. I deprecate an alliance-of State 
banks with this central power, no more than 1 do an ex- 
ecutive war upon them. The rights of the States and the 
interests of the people of the States are too intimately 
blended with these institutions for me to consent either 
that they shall be corrupted and used for political purposes, 
or be prostrated and crushed by the General Government. 
They now have ceased to be ‘* pets.” Some gentlemen 
seem goaded by that appellation of them now, and I am 
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ens the land. 
not to be transferred to the States.. The banks are not tọ. 
be left to the mercy of their creators, but. they are to be, 
ground down by the tender mercy of this administration, 
which brought them to the very condition which is now 
calculated to render them odious andto furnish the pretext 
for oppressing them and their debtors. Whose interest, is 
it now to show that they have been ‘* base and perfidious?” 
Sir, I wish that my honorable colleague [Mr. Garran] 
was here. I would remonstrate with him, as a true con- 
gervative, against his remarks in favor of this bill. ‘This is. 
not a conservative, but a locofoco—a destructive measure. 
Sir, we are told that the funds in the deposito banks are 
not available. If they are not available to the General 
Government, they may be available to the States. And, 
if not available, why should they, be withheld from the 
States when they cannot avail the wants of the Treasury ? 
The local banks can pay, the States, whilst they cannot 
pay the General Govérnment. The States, wherein they 
are located, will take their notes. With their local cur- 
rency they can pay the laborers on the works for which 
they have contracted on the faith of this deposite. . 

And, sir, if these banks can pay the States, and not us, 
they can thus pay debts to us which are now, we are told, 
in jeopardy. Sir, if you give this administration fair scope 
at these banks, I doubt whether they ever will be able to 
pay their debts. It is the interest of this administration 
to make the suspension of specie payments perpetual, until 
they carry out their favorite project of a Treasury bank, 
founded upon the prostration of credit in all the forms in 
which it now has, or ever has had, existence in this coun- 
try. Indeed, sir, these funds are, it appears to-me,, more 
available in the local banks than they will be in any other 
condition in which they can be placed. By the protested 
warrants, as they have been issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury since May last, you may make one million of 
funds pay ten millions of debts. ‘This is an invention of 
these times of necessity ; necessity is the mother of mven- 
tion, as Mr. Secretary has proved from his schoolboy days, 
when he copied from the plate, up to this hour of financial 
distress, he being at the head of affairs. He has unavail- 
able fonds in the deposite banks; he draws his warrants 
upon them; they are protested, are bought up by public 
debtors, come into the Treasury in payment of dues, and 
then expire as receipts. Again and again this process may 
be carried on. He has, issued about two and a half mil- 
lions of these checks or warrants; one and a half millions 
are supposed to be in the hands of the monster Pennsylva~ 
nia bank, and one million are outstanding, or have been 
paid into the Treasury. At one moment we are told these 
funds are chargeable with these warrants, and in the next 
we ascertain that the warrants die in the hands of public 
debtors. Thus, sir,we may draw on these funds ad infini- 
tum, and if they be left in banks, and are transferred to 
the States, they will enable. the States to fulfil their con- 
tracts with their creditors. Besides, when they are trans- 
ferred to {he States, the States become security for the 
banks: they become the depositories in fact, and may save 
the public money. if the money is never to be repaid to 
us, in the name of Gud let it go to the States, and do some 
good, whatever it may. 2 

But, sir, though we are told these funds are unavailable, 
yet we are at the same time told that the Government can- 
not get on without these funds. If the funds are unavail- 
able, how will they enable the Government to get on? 
Now, sit, I freely confess that I cannot comprehend this 
alledged deficit in the Treasury. I, like other pumpkin- 
headed gentlemen on this floor, cannot understand the 
Secretary’s. report. I figured upon its data until I threw 


down: my slate in despair. But, sir, I have been. struck 
with this. singular spectacle—such an one, I venture to 
say; has never been exhibited before; it is a perfect com- 
mentary upon the misrule which has brought us to this 
scene of misery and distress. We sce. on one side the op- 
position to a man striving to demonstrate that the Govern- 
ment has funds. and can pay its debts. And we'see. the 
administration, on the other side, those who were bound 
to see that the Treasury was not exhausted and the public 
credit preserved, to a man, from the Secretary down, 
striving to prove that the Treasury. in their hands, and un- 
der their sole superintendence, has suddenly, from an over- 
flowing state, become bankrupt? Sir, I call public. atten- 
tion to this utter profligacy. .I ask, I implore the people 
to consider this spectacle, to contrast it with scenes which 
transpired before their eyes but yesterday. A moment ago 
we had a surplus—the party boasted of our means~—they 
claimed the. credit of an unexampled prosperity ; to-day 
they come in to take the benefit of the insolvent law—they 
are ready to swear they have. not, of all this surplus, left 
one dollar to pay our honest creditors! Such is their 
effrontery ; the case speaks for itself, and T, would speak to 
them. Sir, I would say to them, you must quit,trading, 
you. must give up the concerns of Government; you have 
proved. yourselves incompetent from. knavery or folly. 
<s No man should trade on borrowed capital.” You have 
brought the Government to ` bankruptcy and borrowing ; 
you have three years to wind up your affairs; we will give 
you that time in which to scttle with the people ; and then 
we require you to give up their Government to safer and 
honester hands. Yes, sir, let us call to mind the scene 
exhibited here in March fast, when the Greatest and Best 
was retiring from office, and his successor was installed, 
with his high approbation, under a solemn pledge to carry 
out his hallowed policy, big with national prosperity and 
grandeur—when the flow of milk and honey was. promised 
tothe land—when gold was to glitter on our very streets— 
when the great chief and the little protege were Grawn on 
the fragments of the constitution by four white horses, aş 
the kings of old, the horses almost pawing down the crowd, 
and the crowd shouting hosannas to their great benefac- 
tors. Sir, let us remember that scene in the east portico 
of the Capitol! All was well! The nation was prosper- 
ous and happy on the 4th day of March, 1837! Sir, I 
was a miserably discontented man; the old chief had told 
us the same story in his last message; I joined issue with 
him ; I was guilty of sacrilege for daring to deny his state- 
ments. He said the Treasury Department had been well 
conducted. I drew. Mr. Woodbury and Reuben, and the 
whole pack, before a committee of investigation ; they all 
swore that all was right—the deposite banks, the Treasu- 
ry, the whole Department, all, all was safe and sound. 
Sir, look at Mr. Woodbury’s examination and the report 
of the committee last spring, as late as the 3d of March 
last; the delusion was kept up to the very instant of time, 
the. 4th of March, the inauguration day, when the pet 
banks tumbled down one after another, like so many brichs 
on their ends in a row. . : : 
Truly, truly, it may be said, sir, that the evil which 
General Jackson did lives after him. He was the most 
fortunate man that God ever permitted to riot in success, 
and to triumph. over much that was good! He warred 
without ceasing against the Bank of the United States, be 
rendered it an odious monster, and killed it in the confi- 
dence of men; yetall the time that he was in power, and 
wielding that power against that institution, it was fracti- 
fying the nation, sustaining exchange, maintaming credit, 
a sound currency, regulating, in a measure, excessive 
bank issues, meting out to labor ils reward,: insuring con- 
fidence in trade, keeping prices steady and advancing, and 
in every way warding off the evil day until after General 
Jackson’s term of office expired. His monster lived to 
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keep-him and his power and popularity alive, until it was 
too late to rebuke him for the mischiefs we now endure. 
It gave us a seeming prosperity which was all ascribed to 
General Jackson, and'verily his enemy was made to praise 
him. Sir, it was'the most signal instance of good fortune 
in his whole life, that-the bank continued in existence 
until within one yeat’ of the expiration of his reign, and 
that the effects of its death could not be felt until one year 
after the expiration of its charter, and one day after his 
political career ceased! It was wonderful the coincidence 
of ‘events. No one thought that disorder would so soon 
arrive ; it waited not a moment after Jackson ceased to be 
President. You may look through his whole life, I say— 
to the cock-pit, the horse-race scenes, to his hair-breadth 
’scapes in war, and to his glorious victories—and not find 
a parallel instance of good luck with this. We were told 
that the bank would fall like the oak in the forest, crush- 
ing every tender shrub in reach of its giant trunk and 
branches. Not so; it died, like a good man, quietly, and 
almost in silent prayer. The carth shook not at its fall; 
and yet in one year from that event the credit of the Gov- 
ernment and the trade of the people are crushed. Sir, 
when it died, the arterial blood dried up; its bills of ex- 
change, which it kept at the lowest rate in market, were 
that ‘blood ; it cireulated in the great arteries between the 
exporting and importing points, between northeast and 
southwest, New York and New Orleans. ‘The bank was 
your importing'and exporting agent; the artery of intarnal 
exchange was Gut, and the nation now lies bleeding to 
death! None of this happened, because it could not, 
until after Jackson ceased to reign. Now, oh! ye, the 
people, contrast the ‘‘Jast annual message of the chief, 
and his farewell address,” with the first extraordinary mes- 
sage of his successor! Sir, the administration either knew 
of all these results which we have witnessed, so ruinous 
and disastrous, or they did not. They may take which 
horn of the dilemma they choose. If they did not see the 
operation of causes and the coming of events almost touch- 
ing their noses ;—events which were predicted for years; 
events which havo followed so suddeuly upon their boasts 
of prosperity; upon times when the administration party 
was for voting away millions for every species of extrava- 
gaänce; upon times when, instead of withholding appro- 
priations, they were making the most numerous and ex- 
tensive Government contracts, contracting away millions 
in a month ;—I will not ‘be harsh; I will not say if they 
did not know and did not consider, they must have been 
fools; or, if they saw and knew what was coming, and 
they did not warn the people, they must be knaves. A 
friend, the other day, said he would put both horns upon 
them, and make the beast complete! I will not say they 
must be both knaves and fools; but I do say there has been 
most shamefal, wilful, blind, and gross mismanagement, 
and mal-administration ; and if there be no hope of reform, 
all hope of preserving the Government and its freedom 
and purity must cease! Their great panacea, their depos- 
ite bank system, has signally, wofully failed. It was re- 
cominended and defended but yesterday as the best substi- 
tute for the Bank of the United States; it was to supply 
exchange, and perform every financial and commercial 
function; and we have seen, in a day, in what it has re- 
sulted. They now recommend another sovereign remedy, 
another king-cure-all, a sub-I'reasury system. Are they 
to be contided in? Are they and their plan not to be dis- 
trusted? Are the people not sick of experiments? But, 
sir, this part of the discussion I must reserve for the time 
when the sub-Treasury system comes up; though I do not 
believe it will ever be presented, in good faith, to the de- 
cision and action of this House. 

To return to the subject of this bill. The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means says the question is as 
to our ability to deposite, not to pay, this fourth instal- 


ment. The amount of the instalment is unquestionablY 
in the deposite banks. If this, as I contend, be a deposit® 
only with the States, it will not in the least diminish thë 
funds in your Treasury. Sir, according to my construction 
of the deposite act of 1836, you may every day give thirty 
days’ notice, and call in the amounts allowed under the 
act, upon giving such notices. And if this be to deposite 
merely with the States, the objection to depositing the 
fourth instalment, urged by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Prcxens,] that if the fourth instalment 
should not be postponed, the, burdens of tax-paying peo- 
ple must be increased, vanishes. If a deposite merely, the 
money still remains in the Treasury, and there will be no 
necessity for raising revenue or increasing taxes. 

But, if we will, not postpone the fourth instalment, we 
are asked how we, will relieve the Treasury, and furnish it 
with funds? We reply, suspend your enormous appropri~ 
ations ; stop your extravagant expenditures. We are an- 
swered that contracts have already been made for most of 
the appropriations. “Sir, I do not believe the fact asserted. 
The Secretary has been called on for a report of amounts 
contracted for; he bas not yet furnished the House with 
the information. Have the Departments all been striving 
to make contracts as fast as possible, and to an extent and 
ainount unheard of, in order to make out a deficiency in 
the Treasury? Sir, I believe they have; and this of itself 
is a serious instance of mismanagement. Tet the informa- 
tion come from the Secretary, and you will. find millions 
uncontracted for. But, sir, before the information comes, 
we will have acted on this bill. You rush your bills 
through the committees, and in the House you will not 
wait a moment to obtain the light necessary for us to vote 
understandingly. I now see my friend over the way (Mr. 
Cusnmay] ready to‘move the previous question; when I 
am done, ho will pop up like the striker in a piano forte. 

(Mr. Cusuman here interposed.] 

Mr. W. Sir, I did not know the gentleman had re- 
signed bis office. 1 mean to complain ‘that just as we get 
a bill through, generally, the proper information comes in 
and is printed; and we are left afterwards to wonder how 
so many mistakes and so much mischief could have hap- 
pened ! This information now wanting is most important. 
Who can answer how much of your enormous expendi- 
tures are contracted for ? 

Sir, my friend from Tennessee has been asked why he 
Joes not bring in a bill to repeal appropriations. We an- 
swer that there is no necessity for such a bill. Sir, if you 
withhold means for all this extravagance, some of the ap- 
propriations must be expended by the Executive. The 
Secretary himself tells us that he has taken the responsi- 
bility of suspending fifteen millions. Why cannot he sus- 
pend more? Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Pickens] desire the respousibility to be taken off the 
shoulders of the Executive, and does he wish to see a 
scramble in this House between the different delegations 
who have favorite objects of expenditures, as to which shall 
be suspended? “Does be desire to set us by the ears, to 
determine whether the reduction shall be made on harbors 
of New York or Ohio, or whether it shall be made on such 
objects as the exploring expedition? By-the-by, I would 
ask the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hamun,] what has be~ 
come of that beautiful project? I would inquire of that 
good old bachelor, the Secretary of the Navy, who studies 
botany, I am told, how many vessels Captain Jones has at 
Norfolk ; how long have they been there; in what state of 
preparation are they for sailing to the South pole; how 
much it will take yet to fit them for seat Some half of a 
million perhaps has been expended, and Captain Jones has 
not been enabled by the Department, I believe, to sail fur- 
ther than from the Norfolk navy yard to Hampton roads* 


* Captain Jones has since told me he has never got below Craney 
Island.—Note by Mr. W. 
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ers! But the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Me- 
Kar] tells us that all the ordinary appropriations are as 


small as those under the condemned Administration of the | 


ostracised gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Avams.] 
He says the enormous appropriations are all ‘* extraordi- 
nary” And, sir, verily they are. It is of their being 
extraordinary that we complain. Sir, the gentleman shall 
not escape in that way. Are extraordinary appropriations 
to be tolerated simply because they are extraordinary? I 
should think, sir, that would be the best reason for sus- 
pending them. And, in these very extraordinary times, I 
should think Mr. Secretary would be very jastifiable in sus- 
pending some of them. He should know the most proper 
objects of expenditure, and he should know best where the 
reduction should be made. I will ensure it, sir, that he 
finds out very certainly, if left to himself, how to get along 
without this postponement of nine millions to the States, 
and without giving him, in addition, ten millions of Treas- 
ury notes. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina has rather turn- 
ed upon his old party associates in the opposition, and com- 
plains, if a bill to suspend appropriations was brought in, 
the national republicans would vote against it, and go, as 
they have ever gone, for the utmost extravagance. I am 
sorry, sir, the opposition, just at this crisis, has been di- 
vided; a pait of us, itseems, has gone over to the enemy, 
or the enemy, as the phrase is, has come over to them. 
Siz, I know that Iwas side by side with the gentleman 
last spring, and both side by side with national republi- 
cans, fighting, manfully, shoulder to shoulder, to reform 
this Government. 
us again. Is there a fear that the national republican camp 
is becoming too strong, or, rather, that the opposition is 
becoming too strong too fast? That our power is not 
tending in the right direction? I hope not, sir; I hope 
not. I claim to be of the State rights party myself, and I 
am far from being ashamed to unite with nationals, or any 
party of men who are at heart patriots, to pull down a rot- 
ten dynasty which has disgraced the Government and ru- 
ined the people, and which, as a party, transcends infinite- 
ly, in principles and in practice, any latitudinarian party 
which ever existed in this country. True, the nationals, 
when in power, did advocate and adopt systems of tariff 
and internal improvement; but does the gentleman. from 
South Carolina [Mr. Picxexs] find his company improv- 
ed? Are not his new friends infinitely worse than his old 
ones? Yes, sir, if the nationals contend-for strong pów- 
ers in a strong Federal Government, they place those pow- 
ers where they belong if they exist—they balance them 
and check them—they give them to the legislative depart- 
ment-—to kings, lords, and commons. But your patent 
Jackson-Van-Buren party goes for the same powers, and 
even for stronger, in “the Government,” and €‘ the Gov- 
ernment’ is the king alone with them! All power they 
give to the Executive, and are now bent on transferring to 
the President, not only the custody and control of the pub- 
lic money, but the regulation of the value of money, and of 
the entire currency! Such is the difference between the 
gentleman’s new friends and his old ones. Will his new 
friends not go for extravagant appropriations also! Does 
the gentleman not remember the harbor bill case, when the 
Yan Buren party showed that its principles against internal 
improvements are exactly in proportion to its interests ? 
{Here Mr. Wisp related the case of striking out the 30,000 
dollar item from the harbor bill, &c.] Sir, the gentleman’s 
new friends are worse in every point of view than bis old. 

(Mr. Pickens interposed. He had not taken company 
with any but the State rights party of South Carolina. 
The administration had come to him. } -i f 

Mr. Wiss. I suppose, then, sir, the oppositon has left 
the gentleman from South Carolina, for certainly he was 


and back. I wonder if he met any of the South Sea Islandi 


| tem of finance to be proposed. 


I expected to find that gentleman with | 


with us. My colleague from Virginia [Mr. Ganztayp] 1s 
in a somewhat similar, though opposite predicament. ‘The 
administration has left him. It is the same thing, sir, as 
if he had left the administration. They will tell him, that 
a man abandoned is an abandoned man! Sir, if the gen- 
tleman does not follow the party round every turn, how- 
ever short the angle, they will kill him off—shoot him as 
a deserter, just as soon as if he refused to follow them in a 
straight line. ` : 

But, sir, to my last objection to this bill. If you de- 
monstrate that Government cannot get along without post- 
poning this fourth instalment, I will not vote for the bill. 
Why? Because it is a part of a patching system, which 
violates all scripture. You are adding new cloth to an old 
garment, and making the rent worse. Iam not for patch- 
ing up the tattered garment of your Treasury. I want a 
new garment entire. The Government is able, I contend, 
to hide with a new suit its present nakedness. I desire to 
take up some measure for permanent, radical relief. T` 
know not what is to be the effect of these little detached 
bills. They all through seem to be parts of one great 
whole, which I dread. f 

I am afraid, sir, at every step, that Iam voting for a 
mammoth Treasury bank. I will support no bill for the 
relief of the Treasury until I know what is the general sys- 
I do not believe that any 
such general system will be proposed in good faith. I 
believe you have called us to pass these bills to add to your 
power of mischief—to appropriate millions more. to that 
disgraceful Florida war ; and then you intend to prorogue 
Parliament—to send us home. No, sir; I shall wait until 
you propose your sub-Treasury scheme. I desire to join 
issue with the first message of the successor, as I did with 
the last message of the predecessor. I desire to discuss 
whether this Government shall draw its life-blood from the 
people, and then if the people are to be told that they 
have no right to demand of this Government relief! What 
relief? A grant of money? No! They deign not to 
come to you as beggars. They demand of you the dis- 
charge of duties, and the faithful exercise of trusts. They 
demand that you shall so exercise your legitimate powers, 
and discharge your Government duties, in collecting taxes, 
raising revenue, in paying your debts, in performing all 
your functions, that you shall not ruin and oppress them ; 
that you shall, in one word, so regulate finance as not to 
destroy commerce! These issues and more I desire to dis- 
cuss on the sub-Treasury bill; but it will never come up. 
Some gentlemen will find themselves deceived ; they should 
have taken bond and security that the administration 
meant to carry out its policy recommended before they 
committed themselves fully to it. I promise my friend [Mr. 
Prexens] that I will unite with him to have that scheme 
discussed and acted on, but I warn him that he is to be left 
in the lurch. fod ; : 

Sir, gentlemen, still harp upon the issue of bank or no 
bank. This only convinces me of the truth of my appre- 
hensions, from the fact which I see daily before my eyes. 
Why does the administration still, Falstaff like, pierce 
the thrice-smitten corpse of the monster, which now, like 
Lazarus, stinketh in the sepulchre ? Why press this issus 
on Congress? Sir, a friend wrote to ine the other day, 
from Baltimore, inquiring, what would be done? I replied: 
Nothing ; because at this time the administration has not 
the force to be willing, and not the willingness to be forced, 
I meant—to charter a national bank! The friends of that 
measure--I mean those who look to itin the end—will not 
now stand up to be knocked down; and why does the ad- 
ministration insist on raising us up to prostrate us? Sir, 
is it not monstrous that, in times like these, when we. are 
convoked by the President himself to heal national calami- 
ties and diseases, when the Government, we are told, is 
bankrupt, and the people are certainly suffering, the ad- 
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ministration. itself.should be proposing negative proposi- 
tions? Instead of urging a bill or resolution: which will 
provide relief, that they should be pressing upon the time 
and attention of. this short, called session a resolution. sim- 
ply to condemn a measure whichis not proposed as one 
which will not give relief? Was ever such a proposition 
before heard of? Is not this mockery—mockery—cruel 
mockery of the public distress? And this too, by the only 
true friends, the only true lovers of the people! “By a 
party to which the people have been so kind, indulgent, 
and confiding, to a fault! Great God, sir, Tam sick—I go 
to a physician—I cry for relief from sickening pain—I ask, 
what will cure me? He folds his arms, and with sang 
froid, most murderously replies, «* Rhubarb will do you uo 
good ; calomel is inexpedient!” He gives no.cordial-—ap- 
plies no balm that will cure-~but names, numerous uscless 
remedies that will. not cure. Why do gentlemen not go 
through the whole catalogue of useless and inexpedient 
_remediés, of negative propositions? Is the Bank of the 
United States the only inexpedient remedy ? If not, why 
name it alone? By naming all inexpedient means we may 
arrive at what means are expedient. But, sir, we are not 
thus te be trifled with and taunted by paltry politicians. 
We cry for relief !--relicf!--a remedy !—speedy remedy ! 
the patient is now suffering, and requires immediate aid ! 
Sir, to turn from grave to comic~-the gentleman from New 
York reminds me of the wood-cutter in the ‘hare story.” 
My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Berr] who has a wond- 
roas penchant for anecdotes, thinks it (he best story he 
ever heard: A sportsman was pursuing his game, a rabbit ; 
he came up with a wood-cutter ; **.Did you sce a rabbit run 
this way?” Ha!” A rabbit? 4 Was it yellow 7” 
t Yeg.” «Had it large eyes?” ‘Yes, did you see 
ie?” Long ears?” «Ob, yes! did you see it?” 
ec Had it a whito tail?” «* Yes! did you see it?” «Did 
it jump when it run?” “Yes.” ‘* Had it a white tail?” 
“s Yes! do tell me, did you sce it? <t No--a--I never 
seed it!” So, sir, we have been chasing a remedy, like 
tho sportsmen the rabbit, and, coming up with the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, we ask him if 
he has seen it. After describing the very thing wanted 
himself--he says, ‘* No I never seed it!” Yes, sir, he and 
his party have seen it; they know very well what it is like ; 
it has all the ear-marks of the Bank of the United States; 
and gladly, gladly would they take that remedy, and ac- 
knowlodge it as their own, if they dared. By this nega- 
tive proposition they bave put out ‘a fecler,” to ascertain 
whether they dare. Js such a party to be trusted by the 
people ? 

Sir, we were told by my colleague from Virginia, (Mr. 
Jonvs,} that the legislation of Congress has worked inju- 
riously to the South; he cited the tariff and the bank. 
Sir, I deny that the bank ever. injured the South, At the 
proper tine T am ready to argue that proposition with my 
colleague. I admit that the North has derived the most 
benefit, but 1 deny that the South has sustained ‘the least 
injury from the credit system. . ‘They have, by ali means, 

-~ internal improvements and every encouragement of trade, 
enlarged their capacitities for receiving the benefits of the 
credit system. We have been waiting for the waters of 
the stream to pass on before we cross over. We have 
been, backward and tardy in improvements; they have 
built cities and brought to them Western worlds for a back 
country. We have always regarded the agricultural as in- 
imical to the commercial. and trading interests: the North 
has always treated them as. mutually dependent and iden- 
tical. We have practised upon the theory that we must 
have capital before we have trade; they have reversed the 
maxim, and said they must trade before they have capital 
and internal improvements before they can have either! 
The credit system makes them rich, it is true, without 
making us poor, And lét me ask my colleague, if legisla- 


tion by Congress has injured the South, what has Execu- 
tive legislation done for the South? Admitting that the 
North is most benefited by the credit system, yet what of 
ithe converse? What has the destruction of the credit sys- 
tem done for the South? Upon what section has the loss 
fallen? The Executive war upon the credit system has 
cost the South this year forty millions on cotton! “The 
curse has fallen on us, as it ever will when credit is im- 
paired. The Northern manufacturer may stop his Joom, 
the Northern merchant cease to import, but the cotton is 
growing, orin bale, and is sure to be under the. dead-fall 
of the money market. The experiment has cost the South 
moré than ever the justly odious tariff did. Yet, sir, my 
colleague still urges another experiment. He says our 
Government is but an experiment, and one yet destined 
to make despots tremble on their thrones, Sir, let me 
warn my colleague if the party goes on experimenting, ex- 
perimenting aè they have been experimenting for the last 
four years, they will place a money despot on our Execu- 
tive throne, whose political and purse power will make the 
liberties of this country tremble and totter from their base! 
He may go on, and go on accumulating these immense rev- 
enue powers in the hands of a President; he may denounce 
a United States bank as inimical to civil liberty, and then 
think to secure that very liberty by a Treasury Bank; 
but if the folly of his course is not eventually demonstrated 
in tears and in blood, I will confess that my present alarms 
and dreadful apprehensions of a moneyed despotism have 
been causeless and senseless. Sir, these experiments will 
seat a despot firm fixed on his throne; if you part with, 
your money power you can never reclaim it, You will 
arm power with the power of retaining power. J trust in 
God gentlemen do not mean to carry out their schemés ! 
The President very meekly disclaims, voluntarily disclaims 
his Cæsar- like aversion to putting on the imperial purple 
and the crown—to assuming this awful money power ; and 
I do fervently pray that the people will still be more dis- 
inclined to yield, than he is to take upon himself, this tre- 
mendous union of the money with the political power of 
the Government ! 


Nore.-~Lhe following is the letter furnished by CAMBRELENG. 
“New Yorx, May 10, 1837., 

“ My pear sin: T have just learned that some of our friends (T heard 
the Bank Conunissioners named) were to go to Albany this afternoon to 
get the Legislature to suspend or repeal that part of ‘our, bank law re- 
ating to the suspension of specie payments, Such a measure, it 
seems to me, would be bad in every point of view. ‘The bank party 
have inflicted upon themselves as à party a fatal blow, and have €B- 
tablished a commercial precedent, which, if sanctioned in any man- 
ner by the Legislature, will lead to a suspension of specie payments 
at the commencement of every pressure, which would be very ditfer- 
ent in its effects from that which has now occurred, after credit, prices, 
banking, and every kind of trade are reduced so low that our city 
bank paper and specie aro nearly on a par for all the purposes of 
trade. 


aori ; 
Very uly Yue O, CAMBRELENG.” 
“ALC. FLAGG Esq. f : 

Mr. HAMER next rose, and addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: . 

Mr. Speaker: T have anxiously desired to avoid speak- 
ing upon this subject. The extraordinary circumstances 
under which we have been assembled, seem, to iny mind, 
to require action, rather than debate. Whatever we do, to 
be effectual, should be done promptly, without unnecessary 
delay. 1 have been disinclined, therefore, to protract this 
discussion. Besides, for some days past, my health has 
been such as to disqualify me, in a good degree, from en- 
gaging in the contest that has been progressing in the 
House. But the course which the debate has taken, as 
well as my own position, being a member of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, seems to require that I should cx- 
press my opinions upon the important topics introduced by 
gentlemen, and upon the principal measures which have 
been presented by our committee to the consideration of 
phe Huse. 
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It is true, as has been remarked by several gentlemen, 
that the contrast which the present condition of the country 
exhibits to that which we occupied but a few months since, 
is of an extraordinary character. It is but a short time 
since our Treasury was full and overflowing. Complaints 
were heard from all quarters of the country, that we had so 
much money in the Treasury of the Union that no one 
knew what to do with it. The baneful influence of such 
vast sums of money upon our legislation, leading to profu- 
sion and extravagance in the public expenditures, was dep- 
recated by all. Schemes without number were devised to 
get rid of it, in some manner that would benefit the coun- 
try. Now, sir, on being assembled here by proclamation 
of the Chief Magistrate, we are told that not only are the 
people of the country in a state of great pecuniary embar- 
yassment, but that the Treasury of the United States is in 
a state of bankruptcy ! 

Instead of proceeding at once to provide remedies for this 
remarkable state of things, if remedies can be found within 
the range of the constitutional powers conferred upon Con- 
gress, it would seem, from the remarks that have fallen 
from gentlemen, that our great object is to ascertain who 
created all this distress and embarrassment. The remedy 
is forgotten, whilst we occupy ourselves in ascertaining 
who is the culprit; to what origin these difficulties are to 
‘be traced; or, in other words, which party is to be held re- 
sponsible for this catastrophe? Instead of attempting to 
relieve the Government and the people, we stop to talk 
about “lions” and “ tigers ;” about *‘ foxes” and ‘‘ hares;” 
of ‘Executive patronage’ and ‘legislative servility ;” 
about a ‘star in the East ;” the ‘‘dark clouds” that over- 
shadow the fortunes of the administration, and the ‘‘ sun- 
shine” that is breaking in upon the prospects of the oppo- 
sition. We stop to talk of Presidential elections that have 
been, and that are to be; and of candidates that are now, 
or may hereafter make their appearance in the field. Is 
this a course dictated by wisdom? Is it required by pa- 
triotism? It may scem so to some gentlemen; but, in my 
judgment, it is wholly incompatible with the duties which 
‘devolve upon a patriotic and enlightened statesman. 

In private life we have many rules and maxims that are 
applicable to public affairs. _When I see my friend in dis- 
trees, it is not the part of friendship to stop and inquire mi- 
nutely into all the circumstances, to see whether his diffi- 
culties may not have been occasioned, in some degree, by 
his own imprudence or want of foresight. The first thing 
a true friend, does is to reach out his hand. He first re- 
lieves the other from embarrassments and dangers,. and in- 
quires into the causes afterwards. The same rule should 
be applied to. ourcountry. If she is really distressed, every 
true-hearted man will come to her relief.. The particular 
causes which have contributed to produce her troubles are 
immaterial. When she raises her voice and demands as- 
sistance, that son who disobeys the call is unworthy of his 
country. ; . 

_ But before we advance a single step towards ameliora- 
tion, the opposition in this House seem determined to con- 
vince the country that the policy of the last and present ad- 
ministrations has produced the existing evils of which we 
have naw to complain. ‘This is to be done by furious de- 
damation. Sir, it is very easy to declaim. The cant 
phrases of ‘* Goths,” ‘* Vandals,” Cormorants,” << De- 
structives,’ << Locofocos,” ‘third-rate men in power, 
és slaves to Executive dictation,” can be pronounced with- 
out intellect or patriotism. A parrot could be taught to 
repeat them as well as a demagogue. Crimination and re- 
crimination prove nothing ; but they usually indicate either 
a bad cause, or weakness and malice in those who are its 
advocates. And it may do very well for those who have 
not the capacity to discover the real causes of our present 
difficulties, or the honesty to avow them, to attribute every 
misfortune which has befallen the country to the policy of 
the democratic party. 


We have been repeatedly told during this debate, that 
all our embarrassments might be traced to the veto upon 
the bill rechartering the United States Bank ; to the remov- 
al of the public deposites from its vaults, and to the.specie 
circular. It is a sound rule in philosophy, that in attempt- 
ing to account for a known effect, we must always select a . 
cause that is adequate to produce it. Now, if the opposi- 
tion newspapers can be believed ; and I admit that they are 
generally very bad authority, but in this instance they are 
corroborated by the papers on our side—if they speak the 
truth, then these embarrassments in the commercial com- 
munity are not confined to the United States. They have 
overrun England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Turkey, 
the East Indies, and the empire of China. The whole 
civilized world has been more or less affected by ‘them, 
Can any man im his senses believe that the removal of the 
deposites from the United States Bank has convulsed three 
quarters of the globe? Ts it possible that the mere transfer 
of a few millions of public money from one bank to another, 
or to several others, could have produced an entire revolu- 
tion in themonetary affairs of the world? As well might 
it be pretended that a pebble thrown into the Potomac ‘had 
produced a mighty tempest in the Atlantic, which had 
overwhelmed whole flects in its progress, and sent thou- 
sands of human beings to a watery grave. Is it not 
strange, ‘that gentlemen belonging to a party who claim to 
possess almost all the wisdom in the community, should. 
have selected so trifling an event, and held it up to the 
people as the cause of all the confusion, embarrassment, 
and distress of the present time ? 

Sir, the real causes are far different from those to which 
I have referred. They are to be found in the over-trading, 
speculations and extravagance of the times. The causes 
have not been limited to our country alone. They have 
pervaded the whole commercial world. Tt is one of those 
‘extraordinary conjuncturés in human affairs, produced by 
a combination of circumstances, and’ traceable, remotely, 
to principles inherent in the constitution of man. At par- 
ticular periods a mania seems to prevail upon some one or 
upon similar subjects, that sweeps over the whole face of 
the earth. Human affairs ebb and flow like the tides of 
the ocean. Hence history is divided into ages and epochs, 
and we have the ages of conquest and of inventions; the 
ages of discovery. and adventure, and of the revival of 
letters. We have periods of almost universal war and of 
almost universal peace. The remote cause may be entire- 
ly beyond our reach, but the fact is indisputable: 

The present ebb in commercial affairs has beén preceded 
by a remarkable flow of prosperity. An increase of riches 
only stimulated to greater risks, and whetted the appetite 
for more exorbitant profits. A restless anxiety aud burn- 
ing desire to amass large fortunes, in a short time and by 
a few operations, planged every one into wild and extrav- 
agant speculations; and the wave rolled on, accumulating 
and increasing as it progressed, until in a moment of? fan- 
cied security, it was suddenly broken upon a rock, and its 
scattered particles fell back into the bosom of the great deep 
from whence it had risen. The sate scenes are witnessed 
at least once in every generation ; sometimes oftener. But 
in such matters, the succecding generation learns no wis- 
dom from the experience of the past. They always fancy 
they see a distinction between the cases; they go on, en- 
gage in the same schemes of speculation, and in a short 
time find themselves planged in the same difficulties and 
misfortunes. i 

So far as this country is concerned, we know there were 
some local causes which have contributed to bring upon us 
our present disasters. When the bank charter had been 
vetoed, and the deposites removed ; when all saw that the 
bank must die, there was a general impression abroad in the 
community, that other bank capital and circulation ought 
to be provided by the State Governments, to supply the 
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vaccuum which would be occasioned by the withdrawal of- 


the United States Bank from business. Accordingly, many 
of the ‘existing banks had their capitals increased ; and a 
‘great number of new banks were chartered by. the State 
Legislatures. In the years 1834 and 1835 the bank capi- 
tal was increased from about two hundred millions to two 
hundred arid fifty-one millions of dollars; the amount of 
bank paper in circulation was increased from ninety-five mil- 
lions to one hundred and forty millions of dollars ; and the 
loans and diseounts during the same period were increased 
‘from three hundred and twenty-four millions to four han- 
dred and fifty-seven millions of dollars. This extraordinary 
increase of capital, circulation, and loans, within so short 
a period, changed the face of the whole country... The 
credit system was expanded to such a degree as to affect 
every man’s business and estate. The value of labor and 
property was raised in proportion to the increase of the cir- 
culating medium, and to the facility with which money 
was obtained. The country wore an appearance of pros- 
‘perity, such as the nation had seldom, if ever, witnessed at 
any former period. Most of this prosperity was real, but 
there was much of it delusive. If men could have been 
salisfied with a reasonable distension of the credit system, 
they would have done very well. An impulse was given 
to business and enterprise that exerted a most salutary in- 
flucnce upon the country ; but they continued to blow until, 
at Jast, the bubble burst, and we have seen the consequences. 

Now, sir, who produced this state of things? Who put 
this ball in motion? Not the President of the United 
States. He had no control over it whatever. Not the 
then Vice President, the present Chief Magistrate of the 
Union. He had no connexion with the operations which 
brought into existence this prodigious amount of bank cap- 
ital and circulation. Not their friends in either branch of 
Congress,. They had neither lot nor part in the matter. 
None but the State Governments are responsible for it, 
They legislated these banks into existence and gave them 
their powers. They authorized these extravagant issues 
and loans, by granting charters to so many corporations, 
whose interest it is to fill the. community with their prom- 
issory notes, and cause them to circulate as money. The 
Legislatures and people of the several States.are alone re- 
sponsible for this redundant circulation, this bloated state 
of the currency ; and whenever they are satisfied they have 
erred, we shall see them retracing their steps; but we have 
neither the power to control, nor the right to censure or re- 
buke them for what they have done. : 

But which party is responsible in the State Governments 
for these acts of incorporation? Look at any or all of the 
States where this increase of capital and circulation has ta- 
ken place. Does it exist only in those where the demo- 
cratic party had the majority ? Who ‘increased the bank 
capital in Kentucky, Massachusetts, Tennessee, New York, 
South Carolina, and:Ohio?t In the latter State, owing to 
the controversies upon this question of party responsibility, 
the journals of the Legislature have been examined; and, 
from some recent publications, it appears that a majority 
of the opposition, aided by a small minorty of the demo- 
cratic members, carried almost all the bank bills that have 
been passed there during the last three or four years. Tt is 
natural that it should be so. The opposition in this coun- 
try make the banks, and control them after they are made. 
A large majority of the banks belong to them. They are the 
stockholders, presidents, and directors; and whatever in- 
fluence they wield, either political or pecuniary, is against 
the administration. At the very moment when President 


Jackson was charged with wielding the sword and the purse. 


of the nation, (although he could not use a dollar of public 
money, for any purpose, till authorized to do so by a law 
of Congress,) the banks holding the public funds were, 
with a few exceptions, entirely under the influence of his 
political opponents. 


| 
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The object of all banks is to make money. They loaned 
to every man who could get an endorser, The merchants 
and speculators extended their business, and ‘thousands 
turned merchants and speculators who had formerly been 
engaged in other pursuits. Immense fortunes were realized 
by many. The Government lands were purchased at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, and were transferred 
from hand to hand at five, ten, fifty, a hundred, and some- 
times a thousand dollars an acre. The country was filled 
with foreign merchandise. Every city, town, village, and 
hamlet was crowded with stores, and we could not pass a 
point where two roads crossed without seeing the produc- 
tions of European workshops and mannufactories displayed 
in a ‘*new store.” Our large importing merchants accu- 
mulated wealth with a rapidity almost unknown in commer- 
cial history, and if they did not become princes, they at 
least dwelt in palaces, and rolled in luxury. 

In the meantime, the public money in the vaults of the 
banks was loaned to individuals, to aid in these large oper- 
ations. It was returned and loaned again; cach successive 
payment for public lands, or duties on goods, being entered 
to the credit of the Government. ‘The amounts paid in far 
exceeded the wants of the Treasury, and thus a surplus ac- 
cumulated, which was really large, but apparently much 
larger than it actually was. True, the amount purported 
to be in the banks to the credit of the Department ; but it 
was not there. And we then heard a universal cry from 
the opposition throughout the country, that this Govern- 
ment had thirty or forty millions of the public money locked 
up in the banks, and would not allow it to circulate; and 
that was then said to be the cause why money was scarce, 
and the times hard! ‘There was not one word of truth in 
this complaint. Almost every dollar of the public money 
was then in circulation. The banks were using it for their 
own profit, and for the accommodation of the public, holding 
themselves bound to pay it whenever called on by the Uni- 
ted States. à 

Under these circumstances the deposite law of June, 
1836, was passed. The objects of that law were, to re- 
move the surplus from the banks, and place it in deposite 
with the States, where it would be safer than in the banks, 
and where the States could have ah opportunity of using it, 
until the Federal Government should stand in need of it 
for federal purposes. Safety for the fund itself, and a transfer 
of profits from the banks to the States, were the only avowed 
objects at that time, in the'passage of the law. I dare say 
it was anticipated by some, that the money would never be 
called for—that it would, in ‘effect, be a distribution; but 
every man who was then here, knows that if it had been 
put upon that ground, the law never could have been passed. 
A large majority of this House would have voted it down. 
It was then treated as a deposite law exclusively ; and we 
were told that the States were highminded and patriotic ; 
that whenever the necessities of the General Government 
required this money, it would be promptly and cheerfully 
refunded. Now, sir, we hear a different doctrine proclaim- 
ed. Now gentlemen talk of a contract, of a vested right to 
this money on the part of the States; of the pledge given 
by this Government, which must be redeemed ; and a wil- 
lingness is openly avowed by some to borrow money to 
deposite with the States! In what part of the federal con- 
stitution is this power to be found? Nowhere. But if 
we had the power, ought we to exerciseit? Shall we bor- 
row money, create a national debt to be discharged by taxes, 
levied directly or indirectly upon the people, to enable the 
States to carry on works of internal improvement ; to main- 
tain schools; or to open loan offices, and lend out public 
funds to their citizens? Sir, we understand all this. It is 


‘the doctrine against which we have been warring for years, 


The old banner of ‘national republicanism” is again un- 
farled. It is the flag of the American system. We have 
the doctrine of a high protecting tariff, and internal improve- 
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ments, again presented in a new form. What cannot be 
done directly is to be done indirectly. The object of the 
celebrated ** land bill’ is to be accomplished in this way. 
The money is to be devided among the States, and appro- 
ptiated to schools, internal improvements, &c.; and, instead 
of being repaid by the States, is to be replaced by new taxes 
upon the people! The position assumed cannot be misun- 
derstood; and that being the issue, I trust every man will 
know where to plece himself. Each man will rally to his 
appropriate standard. Let the planting and agricultural 
States look to it. For one, sir, I know my course, and 
shall not hesitate to take it. I go for a cheap and simple 
Government ; one that will protect men in the enjoyment 
of their rights; leaving each individual free to pursue his 
own occupation in his own way; and shall oppose all high 
tariffs, systems of distribution, unjust and unequal burdens, 
and schemes of national aggrandizement, which are to 
jeopardise the public happiness and public liberty. 

Under the provisions of this law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was compelled to remove a portion of the public 
money to other banks. Some ten or fifteen millions were 
thus transferred in a few months. This necessarily pro- 
duced embarrassment. ‘The money was loaned out. It 
had to be collected, and paid over to the new depositories ; 
and this first movement under the law involved the debtors 
to the banks, and their debtors in difficulties, and produced 
alimited pressure at the points where the collections were 
made, But it could not beavoided. The law required the 
Secretary, whenever a bank had more than a given amount 
of public money in its vaults, (three-fourths of the amount 
of its capital actually paid in, ) to remove the overplus to 
some other bank. He was obliged to obey the law. 

Again: the next step under this law was to collect from 
the banks nearly forty millions of dollars in the short period 
of nine months, (from January to October, 1837,) and 
transfer the amount to the several States. Much of this 
large sum had to be taken from the great Atlantic cities, 
and carried to the interior. Six or eight millions were re- 
moved from New York last spring, in the course of a few 
weeks. So large a sum drawn from the active circulating 
capital of a large city, and removed from the channels of 
trade, to points remote from commercial transactions, to be 
expended by the States, or distributed in loans among their 
people, must necessarily cause a heavy pressure among 
merchants and men of business, who had invested their 
funds in commerce: It has been intimated here, that the 
importation of thirty or forty millions of specie from Europe 
iuto this country, within the last two or three years, is the 
probable cause of all the embarrassments now pervading the 
world. If thirty millions, in two years withdrawn from the 


commerce of all Europe, could produce such results, what | 


might we not expect to follow the withdrawal of six or seven 
millions from a single city, in a few wecks ? ; 
This, alone, should have produced serious losses, sacrifices, 
and distress; but who is to blame for it? Not the admin- 
istration ; not the Secretary ; but those who made the law. 
Without pretending to mure sagacity than others, F thought 


at the time of its passage, that I foresaw many evils to re- | 


sult from it, and this one among the rest. I voted against 
i My skirts are therefore clear. But it received almost 
the unanimous vote of the opposition in both branches of 
Congress. It was hailed by them and their presses as a 
great whig triumph over the Executive, who was believed 
to be opposed to it. It was characterized as a measure that 
had been too strong for even General Jackson to resist. 
Now, sir, those who were its friends ought to be the last 


men to complain of its practical effects upon the commerce | 


and business of the country. . 

But, to complete the disasters of the merchants, just at 
the moment when these large demands were made upon 
them by the banks, their notes in Europe became due. 
They had made immense importations from abroad on credit; 
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| the seaboard for exportation to Europe. 


the country was overstocked with goods. They had sold 
much on credit; and the balance remained unsold, in the 
store-houses. It was impossible to raise the money on the 
goods to pay their original cost. The banks could not re- 
lieve them, but were actually demanding money to enable 
them to comply with the requisitions of the Government ; 
&nd between these two fires the merchants fell. What was 
true at New York, was true, to some extent, at every other 
point along the seaboard. At New Orleans, wheré com- 
mercial houses failed for ten and fifteen millions of dollars, 
they did so because they had accepted the drafts of planters 
upon their cotton crops, for two or three years in advance. 
These acceptances were used by those who held them to 
purchase land and other property, and were really the debts 
of the drawers; but they helped to swell the amount for 
which the houses failed, who had made themselves respon- 
sible for the payment, 

Such a condition of things could not last. It must either 
become better or worse. The pressure continued, the panic 
commenced, and the banks suspended specie pay men t—-be- 
ginning at New York! The others followed the example, 
as fast as the mail conveyed intelligence of this movemeut 
at the great emporium. 

I cannot pass this point without some observations upon 
the circumstances attending this extraordinary suspension. 
What were the reasons assigned for it? The banks in the 
East complained that, under the specie circular, the hard 
money had all gone to the West ; in other words, they sus- 
pended because they had not specie to redeem their notes. 
On the other hand, the banks suspended in the West be- 
cause they feared their paper would be bought up, brought 
in upon them, their vaults drained, and the specic taken to 
In plain English, 
the Eastern banks suspended because they had not specie, 
and the Western banks because they had! 

As it regards the latter, there was some force in the reason 
assigned by them ; they regarded it asa defensive measure. 
It was perhaps better for them and for the country, that they 
should suspend with money in their vaults, than without it. 
If they had allowed the specie to be taken from them, and 
had then suspended, their paper would have sunk to twenty- 
five and fifty per cent. below par; whereas it now answors, 
as a currency, for all the ordinary purposes of life. The 
same remark, to a considerable extent, is true in regard to 
the Eastern banks, so far as the value and circulation of their 
paper is concerned. But how did the specie circular depress 
the Eastern banks? How has it embarrassed any bank ? 
It either had an effect, or it had not. It was intended to 
curtail their operations and limit the loans for investment 
in public lands; to prevent the exchange of the public do- 
main for bank paper. By some it is insisted that it failed 
to produce this effect; that purchasers procured the paper ; 
drew out the specie from a Western bank; purchased the 
land; and the receiver returned the specie to the bank again 
in a few days. ‘That in this way, one small bag of gold or 
silver could be made to purchase all the lands in the West. 
If this were the operation, then it did not produce a drain 
of specie from the East, and had no effect whatever upon 
the banks. But others say that there was a stream flowing 
westward continually ; that the paper of the Eastern banks 
was collected and brought in upon them from day to day, 
and specie obtained to purchase public lauds; and that, in 
this way, the bu-iness of the banks was curtailed. Suppose 
it to be so. Then the effect of the ‘order ’ was to restrain 
the issues of the banks. Very well: the banks have now 
so much paper in circulation that they cannot redeem it, 
and are obliged to suspend payment. _ How much worse 
would have been their condition, if this ‘‘order” had not 
been issued? Would they uot have hada much larger 
amount in circulation? ‘The answer is obvious. Whilst 
paper was taken for land, the banks could lend any oami 
of that, because they multiplied and manufactured it at 
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pleasure ; but when cash was required, they curtailed their 
discounts. If this was the operation of the ‘¢ order,” it is 
a subject of regret that it was not issued a year sooner than 
it was. The truth is, the administration is in no way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, censurable for the suspension of specie 
payments. They have had no agency in it whatever. Their 
money. was left in the banks on deposite, just as individuals 
deposite theirs, and in the same banks where opposition 
men were making deposites daily throughout the year. 
The money was believed to be safe, and will be ultimately 
paid, every dollar of it. Fifteen millions have already been 
paid since the suspension. The Government will lose noth- 
ing; but if it should, what right has any one in the opposi- 
tion to complain of the imprudence-of the Secretary, when 
the opposition bankers and merchants kept their money in 
the same institutions? All that has been done in removing 
these deposites from place to place, has been done, as Ibe- 
fore said, in obedience to a law which was voted for by the 
opposition almost to a man. ‘The administration has, there- 
fore, no connexion with the suspension, and those who 
would throw this responsibility upon it, are doing ita gross 
and manifest injustice. 

The distress, of which we hear so much, is greatly ex- 


aggerated. It exists only among particular classes of the 
community. It has not reached the great mass of the peo- 
ple at all. Among all the strange things published during 


the summer, T was. amused with some of the accounts of 
distress. God forbid that I should ever smile at the actual 
distress of any human being. I remember, among other 
evidences of pressure, it was stated in an Eastern paper 
that two hundred immigrants, who came to this country 
from England, were obliged to retum, because they could 
not find employment in the United States! Now, at that 
very moment, in the district which I have the honor to 
represent, as well as in other parts of the Western country, 
we were paying laborers a dollar and a dollar and a quarter 
aday ia cash, to aid us in taking care of our grain and 
hay; and the crops were suffering for want of hands to se- 
cure them! If any such persons did return to Europe, 
they must have done so in consequence of the information 
they received from some panic-maker whom they met upon 
the wharf where they landed. Why did they not go into 
the interior, and they would have found a welcome re- 
ception from the laborious and thriving population, who 
tive by the proceeds of their own honest industry, with- 
out relying upon either banks or speculations for assist- 
ance. 

Who suflees by the failure of the banks te pay specio ! 
Not the banks. 
in their paper, aud strengthening themselves without pay- 
ing out any money. 
the suspension perpetual, if the people would circulate their 
promises, and recognise them as money, 
then bo a profitable business ; it could be carried on with- 
out any capital at all! 

The merchants are not injured by it; at Jeast not sevi- 
ously, Asa body, they owe the banks large swns; and 
in selling goods and coilecttug their debts, the paper an- 
swers their purposes as well as specie, because it pays their 
debts to the banks, or to each other, and then to the bank. 
Besides, the merchants aud the bankers are the same per- 
sons, to a very great extent. Almost all the banks are in 
the hands of merchants, who are officers, directors, and 
atockholders. 

The manufacturers are cusbarrassed in some pluces, it is 
tius They have heen forced to discharge a portion of 
their ‘operatives.’ But these people, who are now vut 
of employment, are but suffering a calamity which is in- 
cident to the business in which they have been engaged. 
It must always be so in manufseciuring districts. How 
often do these things occur in England? They are still 
more lable te happen where we attempt te give inanulas 


> 


They are collecting their debts, geting | 
They would be very willing to make į 


Banking would | 
E 


_been impeded in its operations by this event. 


| keeping. 


tories an artificial impulse by law, and push them in ad- 
vance of the wants of the country, and the interests of the 
agricultural and commercial classes.. Let these people 
come to the West; and, in the fertile valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, we will furnish them all with employment, and 
pay them higher wages than they received under their late 
engagements. 

Yet, although a large majority of the people have not 
suffered any great losses from the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, it is very certain that the General Government has 
Tt is with- 
out money to defray its current expenditures and to dis- 
charge its debts. One cannot but admire the liberality 
which has been shown by the opposition towards the ade 
ministration in this critical. posture of ite affairs. The 
Government is daily abused for not paying its debts in 
specie, and is denounced as a bankrupt! . 

What are the facts? There are some twelve millions of 
public money in the State banks, deposited for safe keeping, 
which those banks are bound by contract to pay over to 
the Government on demand. In addition to this, there are 
due from the importing merchants about four or five mil- 
lions for duties on imported goods, which ought to have 
been paid into the Treasury by the Ist day of October. 
The banks, in the first place, shut their doors, and refused 
to pay a dollar-in specie when demanded for the use of the 
Governinent, and to enable it- to pay its debts. In the 
second place, the merchants petition for a longer time to 
pay what they owe, alleging that they cannot procure 
money even to pay their postage, much less the debts they 
owe Government; though it seems they, some how or 
other, pick up a good deal for exportation! In this state 
of things, the resources of the Government thus cut off, 
the professed friends of the banks and the merchants turn 
round and abuse the same Government because it does not 
pay its debts, and pay them in specie! What would be 
thought of such a transaction between two individuals? 
One deposites ten thousand dollars with another for safe 
Tn a short time, he calls for a thousand dollars, 
to pay off the last and only debt he owes in the world, 
The depository locks his drawer, and refuses to let him 
lave a cent; and, to add insult to injury, he sneeringly 
calls him a bankrupt, and insists upon bis paying his debts! 
A scoundrel who would conduct himself in this manner 
would be driven from society by the common sentiment of 
all honest men. 

These are the circuinmstances under which we have been 
called together; and ihe question is, what are we to do? 
Have we the constitutional power to do any thing for the 
country? If go, what isit? And shall we do it? 

Here F cannot but advert to the extraordinary course 
pursued by the leading opposition newspapers of the coun- 
try. After “making the welkin ring” with their cries of 
public distress for some months past; after demanding, in 
the most peremptory manner, that the Executive should 
convene Congress, to give relicf to a suffering country, 
now, when we are convened, they advise their political 
friends in the two Houses to propose uothing; to offer 
nothing ; to suggest no plau for relief; but to leave the 
matter entirely with the administration and its friends! 
Their language is, ‘let the fourta-rate men, who have in- 
volved us ip these troubles devise the mode of extricating 
us!” ‘Phe country, according to them, isin deep and un- 
paralleled dis 3 itis groaning under afliction, and upon 
the verge of despair; yet in this condition, they refuse to 
lift a finger to saveit! This comes too from the © Simon 
Pures,” the ‘no party” men! This proposition is made 
by those, who are always for their country, and never for 
party. These are the men who are constantly whining 
about corrupt presses, and cernupt politicians. They not 
only refuse io offer any plan for relief; but have, so far, 


chown s disposition to oppose every thing offered by the 
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administration and its friends, This, sir, I suppose is 
modern patriotism ! 

The same sentiments, in part, have been repeated in 
this House. We have been distinctly told that the oppo- 
sition had no plan to offer. Gentlemen seem to have 
taken their cue from the organs of their party. Thus far, 
the principle has been acted upon. All our measures are 
opposed with violence, and nothing is proposed as a sub- 

stitute. We shall see whether this game will be played 
out tothe end. Ifso, it makes but little difference what 
are men’s professions. The people will judge by their acts. 
If they continue to act upon this principle throughout what 
they denominate the present great and perilous crisis of the 
country, they will furnish the most indubitable evidence 
that their great object is political power, regardless of the 
means by which it is to be attained. They will prove to 
all impartial observers that, with loud professions of disin- 


terestedness upon their lips, they are in reality fighting for | 
the spoils,” and that all their measures are so shaped and | 


directed as to turn the dominant party out of power, and 
elevate themselves to the vacanciesthus created. Sir, such 
a party as this deserves no support from the honest and in- 
telligent people of the United States. Men who, when 
their country calls for relief, turn a deaf ear to her com- 
plaints, and practically ‘* mock at her calamity,” are desti- 
tute of that patriotism which should distinguish every true 
hearted American. And if I were dispused to recriminate, 
to indulge in the use of such epithets as are daily thrown 
out against the democratic party, I would pronounce such 
a party to be a mere corps of political mercenaries and mis- 
erable demagogues, seeking their own advancement, with- 
out reference to the public welfare; ina word, to be the 
most unprincipled, corrupt, and rotten-hearted faction that 
has ever appeared in this country. But I will notindulge 
in such language. It belongs to the opposition vocabulary, 
and I leave it with them. 

What do we propose as measures suited to the present 
crisis? To understand the policy of the friends of the ad- 
ministration, we must view the individual measures as 
composing a whole; as separate parts of one scheme. 

First, We have a bill on our table, proposing to allow 
time to the deposite banks to pay up the balance they owe 
the Government by instalments; so as to relieve them from 
the necessity of distressing their debtors by rapid collec- 
tions, involving the sacrifice of individual property. 

Secondly. We have a bill to allow longer time to the im- 
porting merchants to pay the cuties they owe the Govern- 
ment, upon their giving new bonds, with satisfactory se- 
curity, and paying interest on the amount they owe. 
This saves them from a heavy pressure ; enables them to 
give time to the merchants of the interior, who owe them; 
and allow the merchants of the interior to indulge the peo- 
ple who have purchased their goods on credit. 

Thirdly A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue ‘Treasury notes, to an amount not exceeding 
ten millions, to aid the Government in carrying on its 
operations until those who owe us are able topay. These 
notes will be receivable in payment for land and all public 
dues; wiil circulate through the community as a substitute 
for money; and will relieve the necessities of the coun- 
try, by adding that much to the description of circulating 
medium which is needed by the merchants and banks to 
pay the Government what they owe. They complain that 
specie is not to be had; these notes will answer the same 
purpose in their dealings with the Government. 

Fourthly: As the banks have cut loose from the Gov- 
ernment by their own act, we propose to leave them in that 
‘condition, and hereafter to take care of our money our- 
selves without their a-sistance ; and we havea bill for that 
purpose, familiarly called the sub-Treasury bill. 

These are our prominent, leading measures. We say 
they will afford relief to both Government and people, and 


| that they afford all the relief which our constitutional au- 
| thority, or the exigencies of the crisis, require at our hands. 
We relieve the banks and merchants directly, immediate- 
ly; and indirectly: we relieve other classes of the communi- 
ty. The influence of this scheme will reach nearly every 
man in the country, in one way or another It will es- 
pecially benefit the planters and farmers, by enabling the 
banks to furnish facilities to aid in taking the fall crops to 
market. By aiding the traders, we keep up the prices of 
the great staples where they are raised: and by giving 
time to the banks, we enable them to furnish purchasers in 
the market with means to buy the productions of our soil. 

Su far as regards the banks and the merchants, I have 
| nothing to say in their justification. They have not done 
| well; but at the same time it is to be remembered that 
their misfortunes have been in some degree brought upon 
them by circumstances over which they had no control. 
We must deal gently with them; especially when their 
interest is so interwoven with the business and interests of 
| other portions of the people. 
| In relation to the merchants, I will say that I make no 

war upon them. There are many of them who are highly 
valnable citizens, and men whom I esteem. Tlistened this 
morning to a splendid eulogy pronounced upon them by a 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Sur- 
crant.] There was much truth in what he said; but I 
am far from agreeing with him in all the sentiments which 
he advanced. I know their influence in society, from the 
| great importer, through the wholesale dealer, down to tha, 
| little country retailer, who talks about banks, currency, 
| and exchange, to his neighbors, and exerts his leger-in- - 
| fluence over those who buy of him, at all our important 
| elections. I am aware that they, in effect, regulate our 
currency now, and have done so in all time past. When 
a bank note is presented to an individual, the first ques- , 
tion he asks, if he does not know it to be goud, is, ** do 
they take this in the stores?” If it is taken by the mer- 
chants in the little town near him, he receives it; if not, 
he rejects it. 

It may be conceded that punctuality and fidelity are 
traits in the character of the merchant of all countries. 
These are the life of trade, without which it could not ex- 
ist. It is their interest to be faithful and punctual in their 
engagements. And I have read and seen enough to satis- 
fy me, that, as a class, interest is the ruling principle with 
them. Many honorable exceptions there undoubtedly are; 
but such has been their general character, from the days 
when they bought Joseph and sold him into Egypt, down 
to the period when they furnished the enemy with pro- 
visions, and smuggled goods into the country during the 
last war. 

Look at history. What were the republics of Carthaga, 
of Venice, of Genoa? Governments of merchants. When 
did they ever observe any rule of conduct but their own 
interest? What is England but a nation of merchants ; 
and the whole island buta great banking establishment? 
Where has she ever faltered in the pursuit of un object, if 
her interest required the pursuit? Nay, sir, in our own 
country, young as it is, experience has taught us that the 
merchants could drive us into a war in defence of com- 
merce, of ¢¢ free trade aud sailors’ rights,” and then throw 
every impediment in the way of our Government in the 
successful prosecution of that war; evincing that they 
were the most mercenary, if not the least patriotic, of our 
| citizens. I know it is an easy matter to deny all this; and 
| so it is to deny the truth of any fact recorded in history, 
| if a gentleman choose to tuke that responsibility. 
| 


However much, therefore, I may respect individuals be- 
longing to this profession, as a class, those who have do- 
joged the country with foreign merchandise ; involved us 
in a foreign debt of more than thirty millions, and pro- 
duced a necessity for shipping one-half our specie from the 
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country to pay this debt, deserve no peculiar favor from 
the Government.. 

Still we must do right, whether they do or not. We 
propose to relieve them in the present crisis, by the meas- 
ure to which I have referred. Are gentlemen not satisfied 
with this? Do the merchants ask any thing else? What 
would they have? Shall we pay their debts? Does any 
man advocate this doctrine? We have no power by the 
constitution to do so. Besides, it would be gross injustice, 
if we had the power. Where would we get the money ? 
Out of the Treasury, of course. Shall we take the money 
raised from one set of our citizens to pay the debts of an- 
other set? Who will advocate such a proposition? No 
one will have the hardihood to do so. And if we do not 
resort to such a measure, then there is no other relief to be 
given but that which we now offer. 

I know that some gentlemen, during the discussion, 
talked of the relief given by the Government of France, in 
the time of the great Mississippi scheme, which embarras- 
sed the whole nation ; and others have told us of the meas- 
ures adopted by the Parliament of England, at the time of 

_ the South Sea bubble, which deranged the monetary affairs of 
an entire kingdom. Are these examples for our imitation? 
Shall we assume powers, never delegated to us by the don- 
stitution, that we may imitate a despotic Government, such 
as Franco had at that day ; or to follow the footsteps of 
the British Parliament; a body, who, in the language of 
English law writers, is claimed to be ¢€ omnipotent 7” 
This would be indeed an act of usurpation, for which not 

‘only the American people, but «the vory stones might 
cry out against us!” 

But some gentlemen have been candid enough to admit, 
that a national bank is what they want. I commend them 
for their frankness. That is what the great body of the 
opposition really want, if they would come out manfully 
and avow their sentiments. It seems we ought to have a 
great ‘regulator of the currency.” I had intended to 
make some observations upon this subject, particularly in 
reference to the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, 
but the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Porren,] in a speech to-day, which for ability and force 
of argument has been seldom equalled, and never surpas- 
sed, in this House, portrayed’ this subjctt so fully, that I 
will not dwell upon it. He has placed the whole matter 
in a much clearer light than I could hope to do. 

It is important to remark, however, that the old Bank 
of the United States never did regulate the currency ; it 
could not prevent over-issues on the part of other banks; 
and it constantly indulged in expansions and contractions 
of its own, which left the prices of property, in all parts 
of the country, uncertain and unstable. However cur- 
rently its own paper might pass, it was not always convert- 
ible into gold and silver, without trouble and expense to 
the holder, because its bills were not always redeemable 
at tho offices where they were issued, and in the neighbor- 
hooda where they circulated, And the value of its paper, 
ita universal credit of which we hear so much, was owing 
chiefly to the endorsement of the Government, which re- 
ceived it in payment of all public dues. The purchasers 
of land sought after it to buy the public domain. The 
importing merchants collected it to pay their duties; and, 
of course, the wholesale and retail merchants took it, be- 
cause the importers preferred it. ‘Thus the impress of the 
Government caused it to pass in all parts of the Union ; 
but that same impress would have caused the paper of any 
other bank to pass in the same manner. 

If the old bank did produce a uniform currency ; did act 
as a regulator restraining the other hanks within due 
bounds, why has not the present Bank of Pennsylvania 
done the same thing? When the charter had been ob- 
tained from the State, and Mr. Biddle had called the stock- 
holders together, to decide whether they would accept the 


new charter, he informed them that the new one was bet- 
ter for them, and for the public, than the old one; that the 
connexion between the bank and the Government had 
never been any advantage to the bank ; and that, for all the 
purposes of currency, commerce, &c. the present bank 
would be better and stronger than the former. Now, was 
this true? If so, then, according to the arguments of gen- 
tlemen, the bank could have prevented all the present diffi- 
culties. If it could have prevented them and would not, 
it is unpatriotic, and ought not to be trusted. If it could 
not prevent them, then it does not possess the power as- 
cribed to it; and if this bank cannot regulate the others, 
then the old one could not; for Mr. Biddle declared that 
this one was more powerful for all good purposes than the 
former. Who knows better than he the respective powers 
of the two corporations? And yet we see that this boast- 
ed giant was one of the first banks in the country to lay 
down its arms, to close its doors, and thereby to admit its 
inability to redeem its paper. For, I care not who says to 
the contrary, no man will convince me that the bank was 
able to go on. No, sir: it stopped from sheer necessity. 
If it had possessed the ability to redeem its paper, who docs 
not see that it would have gone on paying specie after the 
other banks had stopped, and thus compelled the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under the depositelaw of 1836, to place 
the public money its vaults—thus achieving a complete vic- 
tory over the Government and a large majority of the Amer- 
ican people, who have rejected it as a fiscal agent. If Mr. 
Biddle had the means to go on at the time he stopped pay- 
ment, he committed the greatest financial and political 
blunder that has occurred during the last twenty years; 
and his reputation as a financier ought to fall at least fifty 
per cent. in the estimation of all his political friends, 

One word in regard to exchanges, which gentlemen 
think the Government’ ought to regulate. What are ex- 
changes? I do not profess to be a financier, but I en- 
deavor to understand these subjects for myself, and to 
take what T consider a plain, common-sense view of them. 
Exchanges, then, are the means whereby capital or money 
is transported from one part of the country to another. T 
have a thousand or ten thousand dollars at Cincinnati, 
and I want to use it at Philadelphia or New York. By 
meavs of a bill of exchange, or bank notes, I am enabled 
to transport it free of cost. I take my specie to the bank 
and deposite it there, and, in lieu of it, they give me a bill 
of exchange on some bank or individual in Philadelphia, 
who pays me the money when I get there; or they furnish 
me United States Bank notes, which I can put in my 
pocket-book and carry without trouble or expense. This 
isa convenient operation for me, but the question is this, 
is the Government bound to furnish this accommodation to 
individuals ? 

What is money? Is it any thing but property? It is 
considered a medium of trade and commerce: so it is ; but 
still it is one of the forms of property. What is the differ- 
ence between a thousand dollars in money, and a thou- 
sand dollars in pork or flour, except that one is more easy 
of transportation than the other, and that the owner of the 
pork or flour is obliged to make sale of his property to turn 
itinto cash. So, if the owner of the money wants pork, 
he is obliged to sell his money for the purpose of obtaining 
it. It is property, then. Now, if the Government is 
bound to furnish those who have money with the means of 
transporting it, free of expense, from one part of the Union 
to another, are they not equally bound to furnish the 
means of transporting every other species of property in 
like manner? Is equality one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Government? Shall any one set of men have 
laws made for their peculiar benefit, which are to reach no 
other class? Is this just? If it is not, then the Govern- 


i ment should furnish the means of taking our flour, pork, 


cotton, tobacco, horses, mules, and cattle to market. One 
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man has ten thousand dollars in cash at Cincinnati; an- 
< other has ten thousand dollars worth of flour; and a third 
ten thousand dollars worth of mules, at the same place. If 
the Government is bound to make a national bank, to 
transport the money to Philadelphia, it is equally bound 
to furnish a national steamboat to take the flour to New 
Orleans, and national mule drivers to take the mules to 
South Carolina. If any gentleman can point out the dif- 
ference, and show why a distinction is to be made among 
the cases, and especially, why the peculiar privilege should 
be given to the individual who has the money—a class 
who are generally better able to take care of themselves 
than any other—I should really be pleased to hear the ar- 
gament. 
But we have one consolation in all this controversy. If 
a national bank is a sovereign remedy for all the evils— 
pecuniary, political, and physical, with which we can be 
afflicted ; if it is a panacea for derangements of the curren- 
cy; for party conflicts, endangering the stability of the 
Cnion; for cholera, and for short crops of wheat, corn, 
and cotton—one thing is quite certain: we can adopt this 
remedy whenever we think proper. This is a great privi- 
lege we enjoy. I admit, however, that there is no prospect 
of getting a hank during Mr. Van Buren’s administration, 
and so far as I am concerned, individually, I am willing 
to try a few more ‘* experiments,” as they are called, be- 
fore I resort to it. When we have gone the ‘‘ rounds,” and 
find that nothing else will save us from ruin, it will be time 
enough then to begin to think of making a national bank, 
But I return to the measures now before us. By issuing 
Treasury notes we use our credit to enable us to carry on 
the operations of the Government. We cannot pay our 
debts. Why? Because those who owe us cannot pay. 
We must either prosecute them and compel them to sue 
their debtors, or we must give time, and enable them to 
indulge those who owe them. We prefer the latter course ; 
and when an individual who has a claim on the Govern- 
ment {or provisions furnished to the army, or for any other 
service, calls for his money, we tell him we cannot pay 
for want of funds, but we give him our note, payable at 
the end of a year. He is not obliged to take this. He has 
aright to demand gold or silver ; but he will take the note 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; for by calling upon 
any bank or merchant that owes the Government, he can 
get money or currency for his note that will enswer his 
purpose where he resides, For example: the deposite 


banks in Cincinnati would buy his note and give him their | 


paper, which, in “common business, would answer him as 
well as specie. The bank would send in the note to the 
Treasury, and get credit for that amount in their dealings 
with the Government. We do in this case what an honest 
man does in his own affairs. We settle; and not having 
the money, we give our note for the amount due; and our 
creditor either holds the note till it becomes due, or he 
trades it off for property or cash, as may best suit his own 
convenience or interest. 

By the time our notes are due, we shall be able to Jift 
them, with the money paid in by the banks and the mer- 
chants, and from the current receipts into the Treasury 
from duties and public lands, we will have relieved both 
Government and people by thus using our credit; the debts 
due to us will be paid without distressing any one ; and 
our paper will be redeemed. ‘The measure 18, therefore, a 
salutary one. It has been tried before—especially during 
the last war. It should not be resorted to upon light or 
trivial occasions ; but when the public interests require It, 
no one should hesitate to lend his support to a course of 
policy which is both safe and beneficial. 

The sub-Treasury system, as it is called, seems to have 
excited more alarm in certain quarters, than any other 
proposition before us. It is said we are about to cut loose 
from the banks ; to turn them adrift to take care of them- 


selves, and to be driven about by wind and tide till they 
are wrecked upon some dangerous coast, or lost amidst the 
conflict of elements which they will be forced to encounter, 
Is this true? Are we about to cut loose from banks? 
Why, sir, they have cut loose from us. They have di- 
vorced themselves; or, rather, they have eloped from our 
bed and board, without just cause or provocation; and 
have carried off all the money and jewellery they could 
find about the house, at the time of their elopement. AH 
that we say is, that, if they attempt to return, we shall 
shut the doors upon them; and, in the meantime, give 
notice that we will pay no debts of their contracting after 
this date. If any man trusts them, it will be his affair, 
and not ours. This is our position, and is nothing more 
nor less. They have left us, and not we them; and we 
have no disposition to renew the connexion. Hereafter, 
we intend to take care of our money ourselves. We claim 
the same right that every man in the country exercises— 
the right to manage our own funds, without employing 
banks to do it for us. No one can complain of this. The 
banks have no more right to the money of the Government 
than they have to that of individuals. The law declared 
that, if they suspended specie payments, they should no 
longer be public depositories. ‘They did suspend, and the 
Secretary obeyed the law. That is the whole story. 

The administration has been accused of hostility towards 
the State hanks. How has it been shown? Where is it 
manifested? In the message? In the report of the Sec- 
retary? I defy any man to find a word in either of those 
documents evincing hostility to the State institutions, On 
the contrary, both these documents treat the banks with 
great mildness. Is it in the measures emanating from our 
committee? We furnish proof to the contrary. Our bill 
allows time for settlement with all the deposite banks; and 
if the time named is not long enough, let the House give 
further indulgence; for one, I will cheerfully vote for it. 
This charge is utterly without foundation. ‘The adminis- 
tration leaves State institutions where they have always 
been—under the care of the people and Governments of 
the several States in which they are situated. It has no 
control over them, and desires none. It takes no stand 
for them or against them, simply because it is a subject 
with which the General Government has nothing to do. 
There are objects enough within the pale of its constitution- 
al powers to employ all its energies, without going beyond 
them to embroil itself in controversies with the State au- 
thorities. 

We have heard much recently about ‘two currencies— 
one for the Government, and the other for the people.” 
So far as such language has been used here, I will not call 
it miserable newspaper slang—thovgh in another sense it 
is so, for we see it in the party newspapers of the country. 
I consider it a most pitiful party subterfuge, to alarm the 
public mind, and create prejudices among the people, in 
regard to the system of collecting and keeping the public 
money now proposed, before time has been given to ex- 
amine its principles and details. Two currencies! Why, 
the administration does not propose to create one curren- 
cy, much less two. It makes no currency—the constitu- 
tion has done that. We propose to adhere to the consti- 
tution. Does any one object to that? The revenues are 
to be collected in money ; or, for a time, partly in money, 
and partly in paper equivalent to it; and, ultimately, if 
you please, in hard money. If any man is oppased to 
this, let him quarrel with the constitution. Does the 
Government claim more than private citizens? Has not 
every man a right to specie in payment of his debts? Is 
any one bound to take paper? Ifa citizen has land to sell, 
is he bound to take any thing but specie for it, if he choose 
to ask that and refuse paper? Have not the whole people 
the right to do what each one can do? What do we 
mean by the Government? You mean the persons who 
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ister the Government. They are but the temporary agents 
of ‘the people, and they will collect revenue in whatever 
the people direct. It is no affair of the individual agents. 
Tt is the people’s business, and is for the benefit of the 
whole country. Gentlemen talk about the Government as 
they would in England, where the Government of King 
and nobles may have a distinct and separate interest from 
that of the people. Here the interests are the same. The 
people decide, through Congress, in what their federal rev- 
enue shall be received ; they decide, through the State Le- 
gislatures, in what their State revenue shall be taken; and 
they then decide, each man for himself, in what his own 
revenue shall be collected, and what kind of money, or 
bank paper, he will receive from those who owe him. 
Away with all such trash, then, about ‘ one currency for 
the Government, and another for the people.” It is un- 
worthy to be either propagated or listened to by any man 
of enlightened understanding. 

Those who assume to he the especial friends of the State 
banks complain that the Genera! Government has lost con- 
fidence in them, and has changed its ground in regard to 
the system of depositories, 'The case is a plain one. ‘The 
banks have failed to perform their engagements ; they have 
violated their contracts with the Government; they have 
got our money, and cannot pay it out to meet the wants 
of the public. ‘The system has, practically, failed to an- 
gwer the purposes for which it was adopted. Now, al- 
though the hanks may have been honest, and may have 
been driven to this condition of things without any agency 
of their own; although they may make it appear that the 
aystem has not had a fair trial; and that, under a new or- 
ganization, they could do better than heretofore, still the 
administration is under no obligation to try them again. 
It does not choose to do so, and neither they nor their 
friends have any right to complain. What can we do for 
them? Surely nu one will propose to make them our de- 
positories now, whilst they refuse to pay their notes in 
specie, nor would any man ask us to take their notes in 
payment of public dues, That would be too monstrous to 
find advocates any where. What then is proposed? 
Shall wo say that the banks which resume in ninety days 
shall receive tho deposites, and their paper shall be taken 
in payment of the public dues? Such an act would be a 
direct transfer of the public money to Nicholas Biddle’s 
bank. Why, sir, no banks can resume specie payments 
who have any paper in circulation, until the drain of spe- 
cie to Europe is stopped. When is that to be? Specie 
ia now worth in England only three per cent. interest. 
On British securities, plenty of it can be had at that rate. 
No one will deny this. Through the ageney of bis British 
stockholders, Mr. Biddle can get what money he wants, 
Suppose he were to negotiate a Joan of ten or twenty mil- 
lions in bondon; enabling him to draw bills to that 
amount; bringdown the exchange to par, and thereby stop 
the exportation of specie at once. Every body knows that 
he can do this if he will, He could then resume specie 
payment at once; and, holding the exchange of the coun- 
try in his own “hands, he could control the other banks 
who would or would not resume at the same time, as he 
might direct. Without his approbation, they would have 
to wait till the foreign debt was arranged through his 
means. Then the drain would be stopped, and they could 
resume in spite of him, But, in the interval, under our 
Jaw, he would resume specie payments, and demand the 
publie deposites. -Who could prevent his getting them? 
He would inevitably obtain them under such a provision, 
and those who may advocate this policy, whatever may be 
their purposes, are, in reality, playing into the hands of 
the United States Bank. Let them beware of this, lest 
the sced they now sow should hereafter produce a harvest 
of public calamity and individual mortification, 
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I shall not pause to discuss the merits of the sub-Treas- 
ury system. It will be time enough to do that when the bill 
comes before the House for its action. But I must say, 
in passing, that itis amusing to see the subterfuges to 
which the opposition are driven, to keep up a clamor. 
For years past they have been abusing the executive branch 
of the Government for having seized the sword and the 
purse; for having usurped all power, and trampled upon 
the constitution; and, especially, for having added an en- 
ormous amount of power and influence to what it formerly 
possesse’, by its control over nearly one hundred deposite 
banks. All the presidents, cashiers, stockholders, and 
borrowers, were supposed to he under executive control, 
forming a large army, to enter the fields with millions of 


money, at every election! Now what do we hear? The 
banks have separated from the Government. Whatever 


influence the Executive ever possessed over them is gone. 
Itis proposed by the President not to employ any such 
agencies ‘in future; but to let the money remain in the 
hands of the collecting officers, who are to pay it out as it 
is wanted. It is not proposed, by the bill before us, to in- 
crease the number of officers at all. There may be a few 
more clerks wanted; but the increase is too trifling to be 
named. Here is the Executive, endeavoring to keep clear 
of his old “army of dependants,” and, to our utter aston- 
ishment, the opposition are trying to forco them upon him. 
‘They are abusing him for trying to get rid of this very pat- 
ronage which they have so much deprecated in past time. 
What consistency there is in the public course of these 
gentlemen ! Let the President do what he will, they op- 
pose him. If he has patronage, they abuse him for it; if 
he proposes to abandon it, they abuse him for that. If he 
remains silent, they quarrel with him because he docs not 
speak ont and let the country know what he thinks. If 
he gives his views upon a question, and suggests a course 
without expressly advising it, then they cry out, € non= 
committal ;? and, if he comes out boldly, and recommends 
a measure as, in his opinion, fraught with public good, 
they denounce him as a tyrant, attempting to dictate to the 
“House of Commons,” the representatives of a free peo- 
ple, what they shall do in a great public emergency 5 
'Fhis, I suppose, is what is called, now-a-days, being ‘* for 
our country, and against a party.” 

We have a most extraordinary scene before us in regard 
to this bill. It is the tendency of all executive departments 
to accumulate power and patronage. Here is the Execu- 
tive of our Government, voluntarily proposing to relinquish 
patronage, and those who are in opposition striving to re- 
tain it in his possession ; to force it upon him. — It is, per- 
haps, the first instanee in the history of free Governments 
where such a proposition has been made, and has met with 
opposition in such a quarter. 
man can even conjecture. 

By this scheme we shail be able, at all times, in peace 
and in war, to command our own funds. No revulsion in 
trade; no expansion or contraction of paper currency ; no 
movernents of speculators, will ever embarrass the operations 
of the Government. The expense is but trifling, proba- 
bly not filty thousand dollars a year, The losses from 
misconduct of public officers will be no greater than at 
present; for the money now all passes through the bands 
of these same men. Are not our officers as honest as 
the officers of hanks? Cannot the Government provide 
vaults that will be as strong and secure as the vaults of 
banks? Ina word, we have the alternatives presented to 
us, cither to adopt this system, or resort to a national 
bank ; for to that point we must come, if we cannot devise 
a mode of collecting, keeping, and transferring public mo- 
ney without bank agency. 

By receiving our revenue in specie, and paying it out 
among the people, we keep it in circulation. We thus 
create a demand for it in the country, and prevent its go- 


What we shall sce next, no _ 
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ing abroad. We shall infuse a larger specie basis into the 
circulating medium, and render the State banks more solid 
and permanent than they are at present. This policy will 
prevent sudden and great fluctuations, and will, in fact, 
aid the banks, by increasing the public confidence in their 
ability to meet their engagements. 

Pass these bills, and all the banks which have been pru- 
dently managed can resume specie payments in a short 
time. There are but two obstacles now which prevent 
them from doing so. The first is, the debt due to the 
Government; and the other, the debt due abroad. Our 
pill for settling with the banks, and allowing them time, 
removes the first difficulty. 
doors without the fear of having a Government draft pre- 
vented, which would drain all the specie from their vaults 
and compel them to suspend a second time. As to the 


other obstacle, much of the foreign debt bas been already | 


paid; and by giving time to the merchants to pay the debt 
which they owe us, we enable them to discharge and ar- 
range the remainder. ‘The crops of this year, the cotton 
and tobacco, will pay a large portion of the foreign debt. 


Time will be obtained for some part of it, and insolvencies | 


will discharge the remainder. Tho drain of hard money will, 
in a short time, be suspended ; the banks can resume; busi- 
ness will revive ; and the industry, frugality, and enterprise 
of the American character will soon restore the country to 
that flourishing condition in which we saw it one year ago. 

The bill now before us, to postpone the fourth instal- 
ment of the public deposites with the States, involves three 
questions.. Do we want the money? Have we a right 
to retain it? Is it expedient to do so? Settle these inter- 
rogatories, and we shall know how to vote upon the prop- 
osition to withhold the money. 

As to the first, I do not see how there can be a doubt. 
The President declares, in his message, that there is a de- 
ficit in the Treasury, and that this money is needed for 
defraying the public expenditures. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury has told us the same thing in his report, and in- 
formed us that he has not the means of paying over the 
money to the States, because. there are no funds available 
for that purpose. Jere are the high functionaries of the 
executive department officially stating to Congress, to the 
American people; and to the world, in distinct and positive 
terms, that we want this money for the immediate use of 
the General Government; that there is a deficit in the 
Treasury ; and yet gentlemen here pretend to doubt about 

it. In opposition to these official statements, we have the 
guesses and conjectures of members upon this floor, who 
ask us to vote against the bill, because they say they can- 
not understand the Secretary’s report. Sir, I will not say 
that there are none so blind as those who will not see ; but 
Iwill say that, without pretending to any more sagacity 
or financial skill than other gentiemen, I have not found 
the slightest difficulty in understanding the report. One 
would suppose, from remarks here, that Mr. Woodbury 
deserves to have heen consigned to a ‘dunce block” from 
his childhvod to the present hour; that he is not qualified 
to play clerk in a counting-house, much less to take charge 
of the finances of a great pation. Let us look at his re- 
port fora moment, and see whether there is really any 
thing so unintelligible about it. 

The question of a deficit has nothing to do with the 
thirty-seven millions intended to have been deposited with 
the States. Let us leave that out of the calculation entire- 
ly. Its introduction only serves to confuse the mind. 
There was in the Treasury January 1, 1857, . $6,670,137 
The money received daring the first six 

months of the year is 
The revenue for the last half of the year 

will be 


18, 187,162 


7,000,000 


36,957,319 


Making, in all, 


They can then open their | 


These arc our means for defraying the expenditures 
of the year. 
The expenditures for the first half of the 


year 1837 are - ~- - - $16,733,844 
For the last half of the year will be - 16,000,000 
Total expenditures for 1837, - - 32,733,884 
Deduct the amount of our funds, -~ 26,857,319 
Balance against the Treasury, ~ - $5,876,565 


Here is a clear balance of nearly six millions which must 
be provided for in some way. There is no mistake about 
it; there can be none. He that runs may read. And 
with all the mystification of gentlemen, the figures will 
tell the truth, and must invayjably produce the same re- 
snit. 

The law regulating the mint authorizes the Secretary of 
tho Treasury to employ a million of dollars in that estab- 
lishment, to purchase bullion, and keep the whole in active 
operation. And the deposite law contemplated that there 
should always be a surplus in the Treasury of some five 
millions to meet contingencies, which are unforeseen and 
not specially provided for. 


Take the above deficit, -~ - - $5,786,565 
Add for the mint, - - - 1,000,000 
Say for contingent fund only, - - 3,000,000 

9,876,565 


And we have a total sum of nearly ten millions to be pro- 
vided for this year. 

‘his calculation is so plain and simple that a child can 
comprehend it; and yet grave and intelligent statesmen 
are daily complaining that the report of the Secretary on 
the state of the finances is so involved and obscure that 
they cannot understand ony thing about our pecuniary 
condition. 

How is it proposed to get rid of this deficiency? The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] proposed the other 
day to supply it, by applying the unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations to that object! Was ever such an idea heard 
of before? The unexpended balances are sums ordered by 
law to be paid out of the Treasury for various purposes, bat 
which have not been paid. They are debts which the Gov- 
ernment owe, but which are not yet due. ‘They amoantat 
present to twenty-four millions of dollars. The geutleman 
made the strange mistake of supposing that these balances 
were money in the Treasury, when they are claims upon 
the Treasury ! His. proposition amounts to this: A owes 
thirty-two dollars, and has but twenty-six dollars to pay it 
with. Besides this, his note is out for twenty-four dollars, 
but it will not be duc till next year, He complains to B 
that there is a deficiency in his treasury of six doflars, hav- 
ing but twenty-six dollars tv pay thirty-two with. His 
friend gravely advises him to take a part of that twenty- 
four dollars, which is not duc till next year, and pay off 
the six dollars that are now due: In other words, the 
gentleman supposes that the amount which a man owes 
indicates the amount of money he has in possession, espe- 
cially if the debt is not due till next year! 

What is the financial scheme for supplying this deficit ? 
The gentleman from Tennessee, {Mr. Benz, } alter a num- 
ber of calenfations for the relief of the Treasury, informed 
ns that there were five millions of money in the hands of 
disbursing officers which had been kept out of view by the 
Secretary, and seemed to bave been lost sight of by the 
House, He felicitated himself upon the discovery, and 
defied any one to overthrow his position. Let us see how 
this matter is. ; ae 

Phe expenditures of the year are thirty-two millions, and 
the means twenty-six. I speak in round numbers, with- 
out noticing fractions. ‘his leaves a deticit of six mil- 
lions, But where are these tcenty-ix millions? Part 
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of that sum has been collected, and part has not; it is 
yet to come into the Treasury during .the year; of that 
which has, part of it is paid out; part of it has been given 
to disbursing officers, who are ordered to pay it over to 
the persons who are entitled to it; and the balance re- 
mains in the banks, the mint, and in the hands of re- 
ceivers:of land offices and collectors of customs. When 
the Secretary comes to inform Congress where the money 
is, he states that part of it is in the hands of these officers. 
But does that give him any more money than the twenty- 
six millions? It is preposterous to talk about it. Let me 
illustrate the case. A owes two hundred dollars, due in 
small sums, to various individuals; he has but one hundred 
dollars in the world, and applies to his friend B to loan him 
another hundred to discharge the claims against him. B 
inquires of him where his one hundred dollars are. He 
answers: fifty dollars in hank, forty dollars in his drawer, 
and ten dollars in the hand of a friend, who has agreed to 
call, the first time he goes to town, and pay a balance of 
that amount which he owes in a store; and he is not cer- 
tain whether bis friend has yet been to town and paid it or 
not. Now what should we think of B if he were to di- 
rect A to go to his friend, and get that ten dollars from him, 
and tell him he would then only want to borrow ninety 
dollars instead of a hundred? Could A believe him to be 
serious? And yet that is the exact proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, word for word, and letter for letter. 
Was ever such a plan invented before by a financier to re- 
lieve an embarrassed Treasury? Why, A might as well 
go and get the forty dollars in his drawer also, and then 
ho would have but fifty dollars to borrow; and if he would 
then call at the bank, and get his fifty dollars in deposite, 
he would not want to borrow any thing, and hia one hun- 
dred dollars would thus be made to discharge debts to the 
amount of two hundred. Sir, this system is not quite 
equal to the “philosophers stone,” which transmutes 
every thing it touches into gold; but, except that, it is 
superior to any thing within my knowledge for multiplying 
individual and national wealth. 

Several gentlemen have advised us to repeal the appro- 
priations of last year, and thus get clear of our ombarrass- 
ments. Why do they not bring forward a bill for that pur- 
pose? What appropriations will they repeal? What 
public works aro to be suspended? What roads, harbors, 
rivers, custom-houses, light-houses, are to be curtailed of 
the sums set apart for their bencfit? Give us the items, 
and let us see who will vote for them. Are the sums al- 
lowed for the support of civil officers of the Government, 
for the army, the navy, the Florida war, or the removal of 
Indians, to be curtailed? Shall we delay the payments 
under Indian treaties, and involve ourselves in more wars 
with them? Are the public works to be suspended, where 
contracls are already mado and hands employed upon them ? 
Shall we violate our contracts, and turn a large number of 
individuals out of employment? Would this be relieving 
the people? Are the public works to be damaged by re- 
maining in an unfinished state, and large expenses incur- 
red in collecting hands together at some future period—an 
expense which we jatended to avoid, by making large ap- 
propriations, so that the hands need not be scattered, but 
couhl be kept together, and go on till the works were fiu- 
ished? Finally, as fifteen millions of the appropriations 
have been postponed until next year-—so we are informed 
by the Secretary—are these the same appropriations which 
gentlemen propose to postpone again, or are they other and 
different ones? Jet us have light on this subject. Con- 
jectures and generalities will not justify us in leaving the 
‘Treasury empty, and the public service unprovided for, in 
direct opposition to the statements of the head of the Do- 
partment. 

Have we aright to withhold this money? Upon this 
point it dues seem to me that gentlemen have ran wild. 


With all due respect for them, I must say that their argu- 
ments remind me of scenes I have witnessed, when a very 
young man, before a magistrate in the country, where two 
young lawyers were engaged in pettifogging a case about 
five dollars, They read Blackstone and other elementary 
works, and gravely inform us that ‘a contract is an agrec- 
ment to do or not to do a particular thing, upon sufficient 
consideration. We are then told that the General and 
State Governments made a solemn contract about these 
deposites, which compels us to pay them over, whether 
we have the money or not! Gentlemen talk of this 
Government as though it were something foreign from, 
and hostile to, the people and to the State Govern- 
ments. What delusions! Who made this Govern- 
ment? The people of the several. States, acting as sep» 
arate communities, through their constituted agents. 
Whose, Government isit? The peoples, Have they any 
interest, other than the interest of the Government? Cer- 
tainly not. Whose money is this? You say, the people’s, 
Very well. If the General Government and the State 
Governments both belong to the people, and this money 
also belongs to them, it is merely a question to which of 
the Governments shall it be given? The State Govern- 
ments say they want it: so do we. We have collected it 
under our laws, and intended to place it with the States 
for safe keeping until we needed it; but it turns out that we 
want it before it has been passed over to them. Is the Gen- 
eral Government to stop, in order that money may be placed 
with the States for safe keeping? The proposition is an 
absurdity upon its face. Are we to pay over this money 
for the pleasure of immediately calling it back? What 
statesman would advocate such a doctrine ? 

When the law of Juno, 1836, passed, this money was 
treated as a deposito. Every one knows that, as a distri- 
pution law, it could never have passed through either House 
of Congress; and if it had, it would have been vetoed by 
the President. It is treated as a deposite upon the face of 
the law. The Secretary, by consent of the States, is to place 
tho money with them. ‘Ihe word consentis used as to the 
banks also, and for the obvious reason, that we could not 
compel either the States or the State banks to take our mon- 
cy ; they must consent to it. Neither the-terms employed, 
nor the proceedings enjoined, imply a contract, except that 


„tho States and banks shall pay the money to this Govern- 


ment when required to do so. Suppose Congress had re- 
pealed that law before January, 1837, would the States 
bave been entitled to any thing under it? Have they a 
vested right to the money ? Suppose a war had broken out 


lin the interval, between Jone, 1836, and January, 1837, 


rendering all the funds we had necessary for the purposes 
of this Government—would any one contend that we were 
still bound to go on, and deposite the money? Congress 
did virtually repeal the law in part, by appropriating some 
six or seven millions last session over and above all the 
other money which they had in the Treasury, and of course 
thus far encroaching upon this fund. When the law of 
June, 1836, passed, we were told that the States were 
patriotic and high-minded, and would pay this moncy 
promptly whenever it should be needed; and that, until 
that period, they could use it, which was much better than 
to allow the banks to use it for their private advantage. It 
was supposed it would be much saler too in the State T'rcas- 
uries than in the banks. What do we see and hear now 7 
Now it is a contract; and although three instalments have 
been paid, and the Treasury is empty, gentlemen here are 
willing to see the wheels of Government stop, that they may 
secure the balance which their States expected to receive ! 
Who would have anticipated this? We have given them 
ourall, and they now want us lo violate the constitution— 
borrow money to place on deposite with the States! If we 
can do so for that purpose, we can borrow to lean to banks 
and individuals, or for any other purpose under heaven. 
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We placed this money with the States supposing it would 
be safer than in the banks.. ‘The banks cannot now pay us 
what they have got, though they will finally discharge every 
dollar; but the amount with the States will indeed be safer 
than in banks; for, from the spirit displayed in Congress, 
I do not believe we shall ever get the consent of their rep- 
resentatives to pay back one dollar of what they have re- 
ceived. Gentlemen talk of contracts, and of ‘* public faith !” 
That will be keeping public faith, and fulfilling contracts, 
with a vengeance ! 

Is it expedient to withhold this money? T think so. We 
are about to issue ten or twelve millions of Treasury notes. 
They will be payable one year after date. We should 
have a fund provided for their redemption as they fall due. 
This money in the banks is that fund. In connexion with 
what will be paid in on the merchants’ bonds, we shall 
have a sum equal to the notes issued. The value of such 
paper as Treasury notes depends somewhat upon the abil- 
ity to make prompt payment, as well as upon the ultimate 
responsibility of the Government. The receivability of the 
notes in payment of public dues will create a demand for 
them ; and the provision for their prompt payment will add 
to their value in the money market. 

Again: we must either retain these funds, or borrow 
money to carry on the Government. We must issue stock, 
and create a national debt, or resort to these funds, Gen- 
tlemen say we are borrowing money when we issue notes. 
Well, be it so. Then, when T settle with my neighbor, 
and give him my due bill for the balance [ owe him, be- 
cause I have not the money, I have borrowed that sum of 
money from him! Is this the common, usual acceptation 
of the term? If it is not, why become so very metaphysi- 
cal and astute all at once, to fix upon us what is supposed 
to be the odium of borrowing money ? We cannot pay, be- 
cause we cannot collect ; and, like honest men, we give notes 
to those we owe, promising to pay as soon as we can get our 
money. That is the whole maiter, disguise it as you will. 

We have not the means to pay this instalment to the 
States. The Secretary has told us so. He cannot raise 
the money. Gentlemen affirm that the States will take 
the paper of the deposite banks. Why, we all know that 
this is not so. Tho States might take the paper of banks 
within their own limits, or in their immediate neighbor- 
hood; but the banks in the South and West have nearly 
all the money due the Government. ‘There is no money 
inthe North. Will Massachusetts take the paper of the 
Alabama and Mississippi banks—from ten to twenty per 
cent. below par in Boston—and bind herself to return spe- 
cie, when. called upon for. payment? Will Maine, New 
York, or any other Middle or Northern State, do sot We 
know they will not. It is idle, therefore, to talk of turn- 
ing the banks over to the States. The States would pre- 
sent their drafts upon the banks, get them protested, and 
then return them upon the Treasury—producing still fur- 
ther embarrassment than already exists. 

If we create a debt by borrowing money, how is it to be 
paid? By new taxes levied upon the people. Not direct 
taxes, but by a high tariff. Let the planting and agricul- 
tural States look to this. Without a debt, there can be no 
pretext for keeping up the tariff. With such an incum- 
brance, there will be a reason for its continuance; and 
when was such an opportunity ever known to slip through 
the fingers of the manufacturing interest, without being im- 
proved? It is time for the planter and the farmer to begin 
to take care of themselves.. Those who produce all and 
“pay for all,” are usually forgotten amidst the contests 
and combinations that take place in legislating for other 
portions of the community. They share the too common 
fate of modest and unobtrusive merit. They are overlook- 
ed, whilst the clamorous, impudent, and obstreperous, often 
obtain advantages to which they have no just or well-found- 
ed pretensions. 

Vou. XIV.—67 


As to the amendment offered to this bill by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Prcxeys,] 1 have nothing 
to say. I see no particular objection to it, and shall vote 
for the bill, whether the amendment prevail or not. In 
either case, my object will have been effected. ‘That ob- 

| ject is the postponement of the deposite; to enable the Gov- 
ernment to use its own funds, to pay its debts, and fulfil 
its obligations. ae 

These are our measures. This is our system. If the. op- 
position have any thing better, let them present it, and I, 
! for ‘one, will cheerfully vote for it. ‘The question present- 
ed to every gentleman now is, relief or no relief. Show 
us your handa, gentlemen! What do you intend to do? 
Have you any plan to relieve the country? Can you do 
any thing for the people? Are you willing: the wheels of 
the people’s Government shall move on, ordo you mean to 
let them stop? These are grave questions ; and every man 
must answer them to himself and to his constituents in the 
best manner he can. But, sir, the people will not judge 
gentlemen by their professions; the practice must conform 
to them. And, without pretending to the gift of prophecy, 
I will predict, that he who offers nothing for the public ben- 
efit, at this perilous and interesting crisis, and, at the same 
time, opposes all measures presented by others—no matter 
how much concern he may avow for the sufferings of his 
country—-on his return to the bosom of his district, will 
find himself subjected to a fiery ordeal before his insulted 
constituents. ‘I'he good sense of the country will set this 
matter right, and by that decision, willing or ‘unwilling, we 
must all abide. : 

For my own part, I shal] sustain the bills before the 
House, believing them to be fraught with permanent good 
for that common country which should be so dear to us all. 
And, whether they succeed or fail, I shall at least have the 
consolation of knowing that, as an bumble individual, I 
have contributed every thing in my power to deliver both 
the Government and the people from the misfortunes and 
difficulties which at present surround them. I must close, 
sir, by thanking the House for their kind and -patient at- 
tention. 

Mr. DAWSON said he would apologize to the House 

for participating in this discussion at this time. He would 
not have attempted it, but from the peculiar position in 
which he was placed in relation to the question under- con- 
sideration. I purpose (said Mr. D.) making my observa- 
tions brief. I do not intend, sir, in the investigation of 
this subject, to follow after the arguments of many honor- 
able gentlemen who have discussed it. I understand : the 
only question now presented to the consideration of this 
body is, whether we shall postpone the deposite of the 
fourth instalment of the surplus with the States. T'o that 
question, then, and to that question alone, sir, will I con- 
fine my observations, and endeavor not to go beyond the 
limits that should be prescribed to that subject. And, sir, 
in order to ascertain some important and leading facts in 
relation to it, it will be incumbent upon me, as a prelimi- 
nary step, to propound some questions to honorable gen- 
tlemen, and more especially to.the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Mans; for, if I know myself, I can confi- 
dently aver that my vote will be the result of an honest 
conviction upon my mind, and a deep sense of the duty I 
owe my constituents and the country. Sir, if Į could, on 
a question like this, be influenced by any party feeling 
whatever, I should hold myself utterly unworthy to repre- 
sent those who sent me here. 
_ For the purpose, then, Mr. 
subject-most understandingly, and of presenting the facts 
as they exist, I will ask the honorable chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means this question : If this bill 
should pass, do you then propose to pass the bill on -the 
Clerk’s table, granting indulgence to those banks known 
as the deposite banks ? 
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Mr. Camuruzenc. I will answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion as wellas I can. I can only answer for my own vote ; 
but, in reference to that bill which proposes principally to 
grant indulgence to the banks in the Southwestern coun- 
try, I will give it as my opinion, that I have no doubt it will 
pass this House by a-large majority. I shall certainly give 
it my zealous support. 

Mr. Dawson. Very well; I have a response to that. 
T also, Mr. Speaker, before I go into the argument, wish 
-to ask gentlemen from the State of New York, and the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means especially, 
whether the banks in the State of New York are consider- 
ed as solvent or insolvent? 

Mr. Campretenc. The gentlemen puts a more difficult 
question to answer, Mr. Speaker. Some of them are sol- 
vent, and some of them are possibly insolvent; there is one 
broken bank among them. 

Mr. Dawson. ‘I mean the deposite banks. 

Mr. Camnrerenc. ‘There is one of them broken. 

Mr. Dawson. I now, sir, put the same question to 
gentlemen from Ohio, to know whether the banks of that 
State are solvent or insolvent? ‘he deposite banks, I 
mean. 

Mr. Doncan said he would answer the gentleman, as far 
as he knew, (although he knew nothing practically about 
it, but from report ;) but he believed the banks of his State 
were generally solvent, and the public had confidence in 
them. Their paper, however, was from ten to fourteen 
per cent. below par. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Speaker, I discover that a large 
amount of the public money is on deposite in the banks of 
Louisiana, and I beg leave to propound the same interrog- 
atory to my honorable friend from Louisiana before me, in 
relation to the deposite banks of that State. 

Mr. Jounson replied, that they were as safe and as sol- 
vent as any in the Union, 

Mr. Dawson. I will propound the same question to my 
friend from Alabama, who sits near me. However, sir, I 
will not reiterate the question; but if any of the deposite 
banks, in any of the States, are insolvent or unsound, I 
should he glad to hear. T pause for a reply. 

Mr. J. C. Cuarx, of New York, referring to the reply 
of Mr. Camnnrecene, said that that gentleman might just 
as well have snid that all the deposite banks of New York 
were broken as that one was. As to the Dry Dock Bank, 
(to which he supposed the gentleman referred, ) he was in- 
formed the bills of that bank were at five per cent. dis- 
count. He did not believe the Government would lose a 
dollar by that bank. The banks of New York would 
‘compare with those of any part of the Union. ‘The peo- 
ple were indebted to them more, by thirty millions, than 
the whole sum they. owed. 

Mr. Wurrrixssy, of Ohio, said, that as he supposed 

these queries were put with a view to sustain an argu- 
“ment, it might be important that the gentleman from Gear- 
gia should receive correct information in reply. Mr. W’s 
colleague had stated that the paper of the deposite banks of 
Ohio were at ten to fourteen per cent. discount. 

Mr. Duncan explained that he had spoken of the banks 
of Ohio generally. 

The inquiry, Mr. Warrrtesny said, had referred espe- 
cially to the deposite banks. Now, (said Mr. W.) I aver 
that the paper of the banks in Ohio is not depreciated, un- 
less it may be that of one solitary bank in the district 
where my colleague (Mr. Haan] resides. ‘Phere are not 
more solvent banks in any part of the United States. 
‘They are as sound at this moment as they ever were. Let 
the New York banks resume specie payments when they 
will, the banks of Ohio will follow suit. © One of the largest 
banks in the State is now paying specie. ‘The bank at 
Dayton has never, in fact, ceased to do so more than a few 
days. Ohio is willing to take her share of the deposites 


in bills of her own banks; and if she shall receive more, 
she will give ample security that the deposites in her banks 
will be, at all times, forthcoming in notes as good as silver. 

Mr. Duncan still insisted that it was a fact, if an indi- 
vidual wanted to convert Ohio bank paper into ‘specie he 
must pay ten per cent. discount upon it. 

Mr. Hamer remarked that the notes of the little bank 
referred to as being in his district, were as good as any 
other, as far as they circulated. 

Mr. Wuirrnusry explained that he himself knew no- 
thing about that bank, further than that, by the advertise- 
ment of the State Treasurer, he saw its notes were not re- 
ceivable in payment of taxes. In relation to-all the other 
banks of the State, their paper was received at par. ` 

Mr. Bown confirmed this statement. 

Mr. Dawson. I have no doubt of the accuracy of the 
statement at all, for I have the authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that all the bills of those banks would be 
available at some period. The only doubt upon my mind 
was, whether these banks were solvent at this time; for 
upon that poiut the vote I shall give will be chiefly gov- 
erned. 

These facts now being ascertained, I propose, Mr. 
Speaker, to give the reasons that will induce me to vote 
against this bill, Sir, I am influenced by the idea of a con- 
tract between the General Government and the States. I 
consider the law of June, 1836, directing the deposites to 
be made with the States, in the nature of a pledge on the 
faith of the Government; and I hold the General Govern- 
mont bound to fulfil that pledge to the States, unless con- 
sequences injurious to the interest and prosperity of the 
Union demand the postponement or repeal, or unless there 
exists an inability on the part of the Government to exe- 
cute the law. With that view let the question be exam- 
ined. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to this 
Congress, whilst speaking of the temporary embarrassinents 
which the recent convulsions in commerce and banking 
may have created, says, ‘*there is no just cause for des- 
pondency.” The country ‘is neither overwhelmed with 
a national debt, nor destitute of large pecuniary resources 
on hand; but, entirely free from the former, it is so am- 
ply supplied with the latter, as to have in the Treasury 
over forty millions of dollars, and eight or ten millions more 
in bonds, which will soon become payable. But a large 
portion being in deposite with the States, and the residue 
chiefly in banks, and in the hands of merchants, under the 
difficulties before named, in procuring promptly, and in a 
legal currency, the amounts of money which are needed, 
some collateral aid for a short period, till a sufficiency can 
be collected, appears to be judicious, if not indispensable.” 
The amount, then, in the Treasury, and duo it, is over 
fifty millions of dollars; of this sum, there is yet in the 
deposite banks over thirteen millions ; in the hands of mer- 
chants, over ten millions of dolars. But the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury says these funds are unavailable: what does 
he mean by the word unavailable? Nothing more than 
that the notes due by the banks, and the bonds of the mer- 
chants, cannot be converted at this instant into specie. 
Hence, the call of this extra session of Congress, and the 
difficulties and confusion in the operations of the General 
Government and among the people. In this condition of 
affairs, Congress is in session; and our agent of finance 
recommends forbearance, indulgence, and kind treatment 
to the deposite banks, which owe the Government upwards 
of thirty millions of dollars. Yes, sir, the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary is, that an arrangement be made with 
the banks, and the money be permitted to remain where it 
now is; and the same course be pursued towards the bonds 
given by the merchants for the public dues. He then says, 
“hence it seems expedient” that ‘*some temporary re- 
source should be provided until enough of the fourth instal- 
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ment, or other means in the Treasury, can be rendered 
available to discharge all the public engagements.” ‘It 
is not,” says he, ‘to be a loan, or an increase of taxes of 
any kind ; as the General Government, in respect to its 
finances, is far from having any just cause for desponden- 
cy.” Yet he asks Congress to supply him with ten mil- 
lons of Treasury notes. And for what purpose? To 
supply profligate and extravagant appropriations made by 
Congress for clearing out creeks, building useless fortifica- 
tions, &c., and exploring expeditions in search of unknown 
regions of the world. Will this be a benefit of immediate 
advantage to the great body of the people? No, sir; no, 
sir. Itis for the purpose of relieving this Government, 
and for that purpose alone. It is a mere arrangement to 
keep in motion the wheels of this central power. And this 
is one of the modes of relief which the gentleman from 
Ohio, who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Hamer, ] insists is 
to relieve the people! Sir, it becomes a farce !—it is a mock- 
eryi—when it is designated a bill for the relief of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, what next do we hear? The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, this chancellor of the 
exchequer, calling upon the Government, or rather upon 
the Congress of the United States—for what? He is, to 
he sure, somewhat more modest than the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and asks us for $9,100,000—for the relief of 
this suffering and overwhelmed community. . For what 
then? Why, it is in accordance with the views of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and to add force to his requisi- 
tion. And he, too, speaks of this bill as one, in all its 
tendencies, calculated to relieve the people, and improve 
the commercial operations of the country. 

The gentleman from Ohio urges the passage of the bill 
postponing the fourth instalment, and warns the members 
of this House not to vote against this proposition, and 
reads us a lecture of what our constituents will do if we 
oppose it. Sir, I do not consider the gentleman from 
Ohio a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, and consequent- 
ly feel no apprehensions or uneasiness from his predictions ; 
and shall await, with perfect confidence, the judgment of 
an enlightened and just constituency to confirm my views, 
and to sustain my course, on this question. 

[At this stage, at the earnest solicitation of many mem- 
bers, Mr. D. gave way to Mr. Crare, on whose motion 
the House adjourned. 


Tucrspay, Serr. 28. 
_ MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the business 
of the morning hour, being the report of the Committee of 
Elections, which was accompanied by the following reso- 
lution : 

«c Resolved, That Samuel J. Gholson and John F. H. 
Claiborne are duly elected members of the 25th Congress, 
and, as such, are entitled to take their seats :” 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. Marry to 
strike out all after the word < resolved,” and insert ‘< that 
Samuel J. Gholson and John F. H. Claiborne, not being 
duly elected members of the House of Representatives of 
the twenty-fifth Congress of the United States, are not 
entitled to seats on this floor as such.” 

Mr. HARLAN addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Sesaker: I ask the indulgence of the House to 
permit me to state very briefly the reasons which will in- 
fluence my vote on the question now before it. The Gov- 
ernment. has been in operation, under the present constitu- 
tion, for more than half a century ; and no ease, precisely 
like the present, has been presented for the decision of this 
House, 
portant not only to the gentlemen claiming seats here, and 
the people of Mississippi whom they claim to represent, 
but to the people of every State of this Union. 


It involves a construction of the constitution im- | 


The facts of the case, as presented by the Committee of 


Elections, are briefly these: 


Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were members of the 


Congress which expired the 3d of March last. 


The law of Mississippi regulating elections was passed 


the 2d of March, 1833, and is as follows: 


“‘Seorron 1, Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 


State of Mississippi, That all elections for Representatives 
to the Legislature shall be held at the court-houses or 
places of holding courts in the several counties of this 
State, unless otherwise specially provided for by law. And 
the times of holding such election shall be the first Monday 
and day following in November, biennially. 
tions for Senators in the Legislature, for Governor, Repre- 
sentatives to Congress, sheriffs, coroners, and all other 
State and county officers directed by the constitution to be 
biennially elected, shall be held at the same places and on 
the same days of the year in which they are respectively 
chosen, as are therein directed in the case of Representa- 
tives to the Legislature. 


And all elec- 


«Sec. 2. The sheriff of each county in this State shall, 


at least thirty days previously to the time of holding any 
election in his county, by advertisement set up at the door 
of the court-house, and three other public places in his 
county, notify the inhabitants of the time and place or places 
of such elections, and what offices are to be filled by such 
election : and the sheriff, on the days of election, shall open 
the poll ‘at ten o’clock in the morning, and continue the 
same open until four o’clock in the evening of each day, 
and no longer. 
election shall be issued to the sheriff, the sheriff shall ad- 
vertise the said election, and give a time as near the thirty 
days as the period of elections will allow, provided it be not 
less, in any case, than ten days.” 


In case a vacancy happen, and a writ of 


«Sec. 7. The representatives tò Congress from this 


State shall be elected by the qualified electors, at the time 
of choosing representatives to the Legislature, once in every 
two years, 
vember, in the year 1833; and the returning officer in each 
county shall, within fifteen days after each election, certify 
under his hand and seal to the Secretary of State the whole 
number of votes given in his county to each candidate for 
Congress; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State 
to sum up the whole number of votes thus returned, and 
declare the candidates elect, who may have the 
number of votes, by publication in some newspaper pnb- 
lished at or nearest to the seat of Government. 
the duty of the Governor 


to be computed from the first Monday in No- 


greatest 


Tt shall he 
to deliver to the persons duly 
elected proper credentials, under his hand and the great 
seal of the State, which shall entitle them to a seat in the 
body of which they are elected members.” 

“Spe. 10. All elections for Governor, Representatives 
to Congress, sheriffs, and other county officers, shall be 
held and conducted in the same manner} provided that the 
returns for every election for Governor shall be made in the 
manner prescribed in the constitution.” ‘ 

On the 13th of June, 1887, the Governor of Mississippi 
issued writs of election in form as follows, viz: 


<s By Charles Lynch, Governor of the State of Mississip- 
pi: to the Sheriff of county, greeting = 

<< Whereas the President of the United States has con- 
voked Congress to meet on the first Monday of September 
next; and whereas a vacancy has occurred in the represen- 
tation of the State of Mississippi in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United States, by the ex- 
piration of the term of service for which Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson were elected: 

cc I do therefore issue this writ, authorizing and requi- 
ring you to hold an election’ in your county on the third 
Monday and day following in July next, for two Represen~ 
tatives to Congress, to fill said vacancy, until superseded 
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by the members to he elected at the next regular echon 
on the first Monday and day following in November next; 
and I do moreover enjoin you to conduct the same, in all 
respects, conformably to law, and make due return thereof 
to the Secretary of State. In testimony whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of State, at the town of Jackson, this 13th day of 
June, 1837.” 

That, in virtue of the writs thus issued, elections were 
held, on the days thercin designated, in fifty of the coun- 
ties in the State; the result of which was, that the sitting 
members were elected. 

On this state of facts, a majority of the committee of 
elections are of opinion, and so report, that Messrs. Clai- 
borne and Gholson are entitled to their seats for the whole 
term of the 25th Congress. 

The single question presented is, whether the expiration 
of a period of service is such a vacancy, within the mean- 
ing of the constitution, as authorizes the Executive of a 
State to cause it to be filled. That part of the constitution 
which has a bearing on the question is contained in the first 
article thereof, and is as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States; and the electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature.” 

‘s When vacancies happen in the representation from 


any State, the Executive authority thereof shall issue writs | 


of clection to fill such vacancies.” 

‘Sec. 4. The times, places, and the manner of holding 
elections for Senators aud Representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators,” 

Tho gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Prnxynacken,] 
who addressed the House yesterday in support of the claim 
of the sitting members, insisted, that as the representation 
from Mississippi in this House became vacant on the ad- 
journment of Congress, that that was such a happening of 
n vacancy as authorized the issuing of the writs of election 
by the Governor of Mississippi; and, in supportof that 
opinion, he referred to the case of Mr. Lanman, of Connec- 
ticut, who claimed a seat in the Senate of the United States 
ander an executive appointment. Sir, I have examined that 
case, and think it as an authority directly against the posi- 
tion assumed, What wasit? Mr. Lanman’s term of ser- 
vive as a Senator expired the 3d of March, 1825 On the 
nest day he presented to the Senate a certificate, regularly 
and properly authenticated, from the Governor of Connec- 
ticut, setting forth that the President of the United States 
had desired the Senate to convene ou tbe 4th of March, 
and bad caused official notice of that fact to be communi- 
cated to him. The certificate of appointment was dated 
the 8th of February, 1825, subsequent to the time of noti- 
fication to hits by the President; and it recited that at the 
tine of its execution the Legislature of the State was not 
in session, and would not be until the month of May fol- 
lowing. The Senate, by a vote of 23 to 18, refused to 
permit Mr Lanman to take bis seat. . Among those who 
voted in the majority, are the names of individuals whose 
opinions on constitntional law will doubtless have great 
weight with certain gentlemen in this House. Those who 
voted in the afirmative were Messrs. Barton, Benton, 
Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, 
Gaillard, Hayne, Holmes of Mississippi, Holmes of Maine, 
Jackson, King of Alabama, Lloyd of Maryland, Macon, 
Marks, Ruggles, Smith, Tazewell, Van Buren, Van Dyke, 
and Williams. 

A case similar in all respects was decided at the called 
session of the Senate in March last, on the right of Mr. 
Sevier, of Arkansas, to take his seat. The Jadiciary Com- 


i be correct, 


mittee of that oe in their report of the case, referred to 
the Connecticut case, and gave an interpretation to it, 
which, if correct, is decisive of this controversy. The re- 
port says: 

« This decision seems to have been generally acquiesced 
in since that time; nor is it intended by the committee to 
call its correctness into question. The principle asserted 
in the case is, that the Legislature of a State, by making 
elections themselves, shall provide for all vacancies which 
must occur at stated and known periods; and that the ex- 
piration of a regular term of service is not such a contingency 
as is embraced in the second section of the first article of 
the constitution.” 

But, sir, I do not rely entirely on the precedents which 
are to be found in the proceedings of the body in the other 
end of this building. J insist that the constitution should 
receive a practical common-sense construction. Who ever 
before heard of the construction now insisted on, that the 
expiration of a term of service, which it was well known 
would take place, was the happening of a vacancy within the 
meaning of the constitution? 

The people of Mississippi, through their Representatives 
in the State Legislature, fixed, as was their duty by the con- 
etitution, the time, place, and manner of electing members 
to Congress. ‘That time is the first Monday in November 
and day following every second year. But the Governor 
stepped in, and fixed a time different from the law. If the 
power of the Governor was rightfully exercised, it follows 
that all State laws directing elections of members of Con- 
gress to be held after the termination of the last session were 
inoperative. The power of a State Executive and State Le- 
gislature is exclusive. They cannot act at one and the same 
time. The State Executive shall (in the emphatic lan- 
guage of the constitution) issue writs of election to fill vacan- 
cies when they happen. H the termination of an office is 
the happening of a vacancy, the elections to be held for 
filling the vacancies must take place at a time to be desig- 
pated by the State Executive. Do gentlemen perceive the 


| length to which this construction of the constitution will 
lead? 


The members of this House from ten States were 
elected since the termination of the last Congress, under 
and in virtue of State Jaws; and if the position assumed 
the members thus elected from each of those 
States were elected to fill vacancies; and if they were, the 
State executive authorities should have fixed the times of 
their elections. But I would ask the gentleman from 
Virginia (who was clected since the adjourninent of the 
last Congress) if he were clected to filla vacancy? Or, 
is he here under an original appointment? When it is 
said that a member has been elected to fill a vacancy, do 
we understand that he has been elected at a regular elec- 
tion, as fixed by State legislative authority, and for the en- 
tire term of the office; or that he has been elected to serve 
the remainder of the term of his predecessor, which has, 
from some cause, become vacant? Most assuredly the lat- 
ter. "o constitute a member of this House, for the entire 
term of the office, he must have been elected in the mode 
and manner prescribed by law. If he has heen elected to 
fill a vacancy, the election should have been held at a time 
designated by the State executive authority. 

But it is said that if the Governor of Mississippi had 
failed to have had writs of election issued, the State would 
have been unrepresented in this House. Sir, the hardship 
and inconvenience resulting from such a state of things 
cannot change the meaning of the constitution. The ex- 
piration of the term of office of members of Congress was 
well known by those who passed the law fixing the time 
of election. No one dreamed that a necessity would exist 
for calling an extra session of Congress. And the issuing 
of the President’s proclamation did not create vacancies in 
the representation from Mississippi which authorized the 
Governor of that State to cause them to be filled. State 
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Executives are not to supply what they may conceive to 
be defects of State legislation. That power, by the express 
provision of the constitution, is reserved to Congress. 

The whole tendency of things for the last few years has 
been to increase Executive power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The present effort is to increase it in the State 
‘Governments ; and it has been reserved for Governor Lynch 
to discover this new source of State executive power. 

The people of Mississippi are now told that the law of 
their State authorizing them to elect representatives in No- 
vember next to serve in this House has been annulicd ; and 
that the gentlemen who were elected in July last to serve 
‘until superseded by the members to be elected at the next 
regular election, on the first Monday and day following in 
November next,” contrary to the express terms of the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation, and the expectations of the voters, 
are to serve the whole period of the 25th Congress. 

Such a construction, in my humble judgment, would not 
only be contrary to the spirit, letter, and obvious meaning 
of the constitution, but a violation of good faith, and a fraud 
on the rights of the people of that State. 

Sir, this is no party question; it should rise above all 
party considerations. It isa question which affects the 
right of suffrage, which ought to be held sacred, and not in 
the Jeast impaired by a play on words, or a technical con- 
struction of the constitution, which would be at war with the 
whole practice and understanding of the people since tke 
organization of the Government to the present time. 

Mr. BRONSON replied to the arguments of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Mavry,] and the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Hartan,] at some length. He first 
inquired whether a vacancy had happened on the 4th of 
March last in the representation of the State of Mississippi. 
It was clear that the State of Mississippi had no Represen- 
tatives in Congress on the 4th of March last. That being 
the case, he apprehended there was a vacancy, and such a 
vacancy as was contemplated by the framers of the consti- 
tution of the United States, which the Governor was au- 
thorized to fill by special election. He then went into an 
examination of the meaning of the word 
Horne Tooke had said that words of doubtful meaning 
were made the everlasting engines of fraud and oppression ; 
but he hoped that the State of Mississippi was not to be 
made the victim of scholastic technicalities. If this word 
was of doubtful meaning, the most liberal construction 
should be placed upon it; and fraud and oppression should 
not be practised. upon the State of Mississippi in conse- 
quence thereof. But he contended that the word was not 
one about which there was much doubt; because almost 
all lexicographers agreed on this point, that whatever comes 
to pass, whether in the course of things or out of the 
natural order, happens. Others placed this definition on 
the word ‘* happen :” ‘fto intervene,” ‘* to fall out.” The 
only question which appeared to be raised, was, whether a 
vacancy had ‘¢happened.” Then had it intervened, had 
it fallen out, had it come to pass, that there was a vacancy 
in the representation of the State of Mississippi? He con- 
tended that it had, and held that ** happening” might refer 
as well to a thing foreseen or foreknown, as to a thing not 
foreseen or not foreknown. 

Mr. B. then referred to a case of vacancy which oceur- 
red in an office which was to be filled by the Executive 
under the following clause of the constitution, as a paral- 
lel case: ** he President shall have power to fill all va- 
cancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of 
their next session.” The vacancy bad occurred during 
the session of the Senate, but, from some cause or other, 
was not filled up, and the Executive, having some doubts as 
to whether he had the right to fill the vacancy, took the 
opinion of Attorney General Wirt on the matter, and he 
placed this construction upon the word “happen.” His 


| not ultimately pay all their debts. 
“happen.” | 


opinion was, ‘* that the President had the right to fill any 
vacancy which might happen to exist in the recess of the 
Senate.” There was another case in which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Anims,] while President, had 
filled the office of Navy Agent under similar circumstances. 
In the case of Gwyn there was also an able opinion of the 
Attorney General of the United States on this subject; 
and the ground taken in that opinion was, “that if it falls 
out that any office is found to be vacant, then the Presi- 
dent may fill it.” Thus it appeared to be the common 
construction of this clause, that if there happened to be a 
vacancy during the recess, the President might fill it. 

He contended further that the laws of Mississippi could 
not deprive the people of Mississippi of a part of the rights 
which were guarantied to them by the constitution, and 
went into an examination of a variety of cases to rebut the 
arguments adduced by the gentlemen who opposed the re- 
port, and in support of the position he had taken. 

At this stage of the proceedings, without taking the 
question, the House, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, 
passed to the orders of the day. 


FOURTH [NSTALTENT BILL. 


The House then proceeded to consider the ¢* bill to post- 
pone the fourth instalment of deposite with the States,” 
reported last night, without amendment, from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. DAWSON, who was entitled to the floor, yielded 
it to Mr. Camprezene, for the purpose of enabling 
that gentleman to make an explanation in reference to an 
interrogatory addressed to him by Mr. D. last night on the 
condition of the New York banks. 

“ Mr. Campnerene said, with the permission of the 
gentleman from Georgia, he would explain more fully his 
answer to one of that gentleman’s questions last evening, 
concerning the condition of the banks in the State of New 
York. He did not mean to be understood that any of 
them, strictly speaking, were insolvent, or that they could 
He had referred to the 

Dry Dock Bank, which was placed by the Chancellor in 
the hands of receivers, and to the heavy losses sustained 
by many of the banks in the late revulsion. By reference 
to the Treasury report, it would be seen that one of the 
city banks alone had twelve hundred thousand dollars of 
suspended debt; yet even that bank would in a few years 
restore its capital to its original amount by its collections 
and profits. He had merely intended to express the opin- 
jon that the actual capitals of many of the banks had been 
diminished during the revulsion. He begged to be under- 
stood as entertaining no hostile feelings towards the gen- 
tlemen interested in these institutions, nor to banks, as the 
mere agents of trade; but to that legislation which is per- 
petually and improperly interfering with this as well as 
other branches of trade. His hostility was exclusively di- 
rected to this mischievous and corrupting interference with 
the business of men, which was not among the legitimate 
duties of Government.” 

Mr. Dencan and Mr. Wurrrirsty, of Ohio, also said 
a few words in mutual explanation, but in no way varying 
the statement of last evening as to the perfect solvency of 
the Ohio banks. 

Mr. Dawson resumed by saying that it was not at his 
own solicitation the House adjourned last evening, for he 
would willingly have concluded his remarks then, much 
as he regretted the unpleasant necessity of sitting at such 
unseasonable hours. 

Mr. D. continued: Mr. Speaker, I shall again resume 
the subject, and shall endeavor to confine my remarks 

: closely to the matter we are investigating. With your 
permission, sir, I will just repeat the substance of what I 
stated last night. It was, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had announced to the American people that the Treas- 
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ury of the country was now full of funds, but that they 
were not available; that he asked Congress to be supplied 
with $10,000,000 to carry on the Government; and that 
this application to the discretion of Congress the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means had confirmed, and 
also asked a similar amount for the Government. Now, 
sir, I assume this position—for I desire this matter well 
understood, since I stand alone here from the State I have 
the honor, in part, to represent—I then ask, sir, what is 
to he done with the unavailable funds, if we make this ap- | 
propriation of $10,000,000 required of us? The response 
will be, the only response can be, that they must remain— 
where? In the deposite hanks. If then, sir, they are to 
be unavailable to the Government—and I wish the ques- 
tion to be fairly understood—if the Government can go on | 
without these unavailable funds, what earthly necessity, 
what earthly advantage, will it derive from the postpone- 
ment of the fourth instalment? ‘They tell you they do not 
desire any portion of it; they do not wish to use one single 
dollar of it, in the event of your granting the sum of 
$10,000,600, Then, sir, this postponement of the fourth 
instalment will not even be required by the Government. 
Then, if it will be of no advantage to the General Govern- 
ment to grant this postponement, would it not be of im- | 
mense advantage to the various States to have the use of 
this deposite moncy ? 

But gentlemen say that the States will not receive the | 
bank paper of the other States, in which the money is de- | 
posited. Have you tried them, sir? It is urged that you 
cannot divide the money among the States, because it is 
unavailable, Sir, there is, in my view, no difficulty upon 
this branch of the question at all; and why ? Because the 
deposite law of 1836 requires the funds in the ‘Treasury on 
the Istof January, 1837, to he deposited with the States; 
and, whether the money be available or not, whether in 
hills or notes, or in specie itself, or in any kind of funds, 
available or unavailable, still the States have the right to 
become the depositories of the public money therein pro- 
vided for, if they desire it, without regard to its kind or 
character, Sir, this is an argument merely for effect, aud 
is not founded at all on the deposite act of June, 1836. 
The idea that the States will not reecive it, is a mere pr 
tuitous anticipation, a mere assertion without the shadow | 
of a reason for its support. 

Again, sir: the ten millions will grant instant relief to 
the Government, for the Seeretary will not require the use 
of a single dollar, which shall be in the deposite banks, or 
due from the merchants, even if the whole of it becomes 
available within three weeks after the passage of this bill, 
Is not this proposition true, sir? Tt cannot be denied. | 
ask gentlemen to respond to this interrogatory—will he 
have any use for that money? None, sir, none. This 
bill provides ten millions of dollars for the Government to 
pay its appropriations, its officers, and its agents; and this 
is all the Goverument requires. We are affording the 
means to do this, without reference to the money in the 
State banks. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the next link in this chain of re- 
Hef, having a connexion with this postponement bill? H 
is the bill to grant indulgence upon the bonds due by the 
importers to custom-houses. And what amount do the 
merchants owe this Government? About nine millions of 
dollars. Now, sir, I propose, in investigating this sub- 
Ject, to present all these facts fairly to the people whem, in 
part, I have the honor to represent. I ask this question, 
therefore; pass this bill proposing indulgence on mer- 
chants’ bonds, and whom does it relieve? Tt relieves the 
importers, an isolated class in the cities of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Boston ; and whether they be located there, 
or abroad, or whether they consist of the foreign manufac- 
turers, it relieves them alone, and that indiscriminately. 
What aid, let me again ask, will that bill afford the retail- 


| this indulgence, if it should be granted ? 


None, sir. What aid will 


ing interest of the country ? 
it extend to the agricultural? None. What to the con- 
suming interest? None, sir, none. The importer derives 
all the benefits of the indulgence. Sir, is this equal? Is 
it just legislation? Is it doing to others as you would be 
done by ? These are questions the people will examine 
and investigate. By whom are the duties finally paid? 
By the consumer, and by him only. He pays the retail 
merchant, and the retail merchant pays the importer; yet 
you grant indulgence neither to the consumer nor to the 
retail merchant, but to the importer alone.  ‘Ihis, sir, is 
what I call not only partial, but exclusive legislation, and 
in favor of a class which bears but an insignificant—hardly 


| a discernible—proportion to (he consuming, agricultural, 


or farming interests of the country ; and if these large 
classes of the people were forced to rely on this bill for 
relicf, they would be in a truly lamentable condition; and 
yet we are told this is a bill granting relief to the people. 
But mark me—TI take no ground at this time for or against 
the merchants; I am only showing the fallacy of calling 
the measures before us a system for the relief of the people, 

What, sir, is the next link in this chain of relief sub- 
mitted by the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means? He says, grant indulgence to the deposite banks. 
Upon what principle? For receiving specie, paid under 
the specie circular or specie order, in payment of the pul- 
lic lands, and then dishonoring the Government drafts ? 
Sir, I might here take occasion to examine the specie cir- 
cular, and inguire into the means by which it was evaded, 
and why it failed, aud how it failed, in depositing specie in 
the banks; but I will not at this time, because it would 
be foreign to the subject I propose to investigate. But, sir, 
T will ask, have gentlemen fully examined the profits and 
advantages that will be derived to the deposite banks from 
If so, then f 
will ask them, will they do injustice to the other banks of 
the country, aud especially to the deposite banks which 
have honestly and faithfully fulfilled all their engagements? 
Have gentlemen made this examination? Have you ex- 
amined into the fact that you ave holding out a premium, 


i paying a reward, and doing an act of injustice to others, 
| in order to provide for the relief of those who have violated 


their faith and broken their engagements? Have gentle- 
men taken into their calculations the enormous contrast 
between the conduct of the banks in some of the States and 
that in others? Do they know that the deposite banks of 
the State of Mississippi have in their vaults, or on deposite 
rather, upwards of seventeen haudred thousand dollars be- 
longing to the Government? that the banks of Louisiana 


: have nearly a million and a half? the States of Alabama 


and Ohio cach over a million? Have gentlemen asked 
themselves the question, is not this money pledged 1—is 
not this money ordered to be deposited with the States? I 
will read to the House a very short statement, showing the 
contrast between the amount of public money deposited in 
some of the States with that in others. 

The deposite banks owe the Government as follows : 


} Misssissippi - $1,744,973 | 14 Maine - - -$257,5984 
2 Louisiana - 1,440,023) 15 Georgia =~ - 172,269 
3 New York ~ 1,400,670 |16 N. Carolina - 146,030 


4 Ohio ~ 
5 Alabama - 


1,127,979 
1,020,856 


17 S. Carolina 111,590 
18 N. Hampshire 114,326 


6 Michigan - 998,050) 19 Massachusetts 81,278 
7 Kentucky - 843,246! 20 Illinois- - - 39,693 
SIndiana - - 782,925! 21 Connecticut - 20,461 
9 Missouri- - 589,327 | 22 Fhode Island- 21,024 
10 Tennessee - 514,515 | 23 Pennsylvania- 8,428 
1% Virginia - - 403,136 l 24 Delaware - - 2,906 
12 New Jersey- 320,674: 25 Vermont - - 588 


13 Maryland 280,198 : 


Does this statement not show extreme inequality, great 
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injustice, partiality, and grounds for dissatisfaction and 
complaint, if this body shall permit the public money, not- 
withstanding the deposite law, to be so unequally distrib- 
uted ? 

Let us compare. ‘The surplus, by the deposite law, is 
required to be distributed. among the States, according to 
the number of Senators and Representatives. Mississippi, 
with two Representatives, has of the public money $1,744- 
373; whilst Georgia, with nine Representatives, has only 
$172,269—the State of Mississippi more than ten times as 
much as Georgia; and yet Georgia, under the deposite 
act, is entitled to fuur times as much. And, sir, you will 
remember that the deposite banks in Georgia (at least two) 
are, and have continued to be, specie-paying banks; and 
by this time, it is thought, have fully paid over to the Gov- 
ernment every dollar, or nearly so. Is this not too une- 
gual ? 

Again: Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have in de- 
posite only $89,706 56, whilst Mississippi and Louisiana 
have $3,184,396 74; and the proportions of the former 
being to the latter ag 44 is to 9. 

Again: Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, 
adjoining States, have, in all, $429,889 86; whilst Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, also adjoining States, 
have $4,205,253 ; the proportions of the former being to 
the latter as 37 is to 16. 

Again: Ohio has $1,127,979 50, and Georgia $172,269 
69; and, perhaps, by this time, not a dollar; for, of the 
five deposite banks which the Secretary of the Treasury 
reports as specie-paying banks, two are in Georgia. 

Sir, is it not evident, from these representations, from 
this statement of facts, that we are about to legislate un- 
equally, unjustly, and unfairly, if we pass this bill? In 
argument it is admitted that the money in the banks will 
not be wanted for the necessities of the Government, when 
we grant the ten millions of Treasury notes. 

But one word to the gentleman from Ohio. He says 
there is no pressure in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. 
No, sir! Then I want the world to know that, notwith- 
standing the President of the United States has called us 
here, and told us that the country was bleeding and sufer- 
ing under embarrassment, still there is one green spot in 
this wide confederacy enjoying all the prosperity that can 
be desired. Why is it, sir? I will tell you. The single 
town of Cincinnati, in that gentleman’s district, has one 
million. of the public money in her banks, and, of course, 
loaned to her people—or perhaps to three times that amount 
of loans to the people upon the million in her banks. Sir, 
this is a strong inducement to operate upon the minds of 
gentlemen in voting upon the measure under consideration, 
though I have no idea that the gentleman from Cincinnati 
would suffer a thing of this kind to influence him ; money, 
however, Mr. Speaker, will have its effect. 

Well now, sir, let us compare Ohio with Georgia in re- 
lation to this matter. Georgia, with her deposite banks, 
has paid nearly, if not quite, every dollar; and to make 
them able to fulfil their engagments with the Government, 
and to perform honestly what they had agreed to do, these 
deposite banks had to draw from the people, and of course 
press them; and for this honest course of conduct, what is 
to be meted out to her? She is still to be oppressed. Do 
not gentlemen who take ground in favor of this bill, dis- 
cern the injustice of its passage ? i 

Can I be mistaken in representing the interest of my 
constituents, and other sections of the country, by an op- 
position to this measure t- No, sir, I know T cannot be 
mistaken upon a question where honesty and justice are 
involved. Like all men, I have my feelings; I am capable 
of knowing what is right and what is wrong—what to do 
here and what to do there. Sir, Georgia is to receive a 
fine reward at your hands for fulfilling her contract honest- 
ly! Sir, let me tell you, this is a fine specimen of Con- 


a ne ee Tie 
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gressional legislation! Let me ask you, sir, let me ask 
gentlemen on this floor, would it be patriotism for me to 
yield up the rights of the people I represent, in this way? 
Sir, you may cry out patriotism with your lips as much as 
you please; it requires me to make no such sacrifice. You 
may represent, gentlemen, the prosperous condition of your 
particular sections of the country ; but I tell you, it is a 
prosperity gained by the public deposites—it is a prosperity 
procured by an unequal distribution of the public money. 
Mr. Speaker, has this House come to the conclusion to 
take the fourth instalment away from the States? and for 
what? To leave it in the hands of those who have it ; and 
three or four States have one-half of the whole deposites 
of the country! Is this to be only a postponement, Mr. 
Speaker? I apprehend not, sir. I apprehend it will be 
indefinite. Yet this is called a measure of relief? It is 
partial relief—velief of one class at the expense of another. 
Sir, there is not one single principle in the whole proposi- 
tion founded upon a patriotic view of the subject, or con- 
sistent with equality among the States. It is doing more 
than justice to one, and withholding it altogether from 
others. It is narrow and contracted legislation, to benefit 
and relieve corporations at the expense.of the honest pev- 
ple of this country. J am not opposed to the banking or 
mercantile interest ; on the contrary, Iam willing that re- 
lief should be extended to every interest; but the deposite 
banks and merchants having been vilely abused, it is to 
make some little atonement to them, that these bills, for 
their exclusive benefit, (I allude now to the bills extend- 
ing indulgences, ) are to be passed, at the expense of every 
other interest. 
_ Well, sir, presuming all these bills pass, I return to my 
constituents, and they ask me what I have done for them: 
what shall I answer? Shall I answer in the language of 
the gentleman from Ohio? Shall I say to them, Oh, yes, 
we have been most nobly and patriotically engaged. We 
have felt your oppression ; we have sympathized in your 
distresses ; we have seen the difficulties brought upon you 
by the Government ; we have mourned over your situation, 
and have almost wept tears for your afflictions! Well, 
what have you done? Why, we have passed a bill to re- 
lieve the Government, by authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue ten millions of Treasury notes. Very 
well; what else? We bave passed a bill to relieve the im- 
porting merchants. Well, what else? Why, we have 
passed a bill to relieve the pet banks from the payment of 
the public money deposited with them. Well, but what 
have you done for us? Nothing, sirs; nothing at all! 
That will be the answer. Then, sir, will they reply, You 
have relicved the officers of the Government. Oh, yes, 
we did that. And you have indulged the banks. Yes. 
What! indulged those very banks which General Jackson 
denounced, in such strong terms, as having violated their 
faith, and being no longer worthy of the slightest confi- 
dence? Yes. Why did you do it? Now, sir, how can 
I reply to that? TI tell you, sir, there will be a burst of 
feeling among the people on this subject; and this admin- 
istration have mistaken their ground, if they imagine their 
acts will meet with approbation. It is all a mistake, sir, 
And why is it a mistake? Because it is not right. Be- 
cause it is not just. Because it is not doing equal justice 
to all, but is benefiting one class and section of the coun- 
try at the expense and to the wrong of others. My con- 
stituents will ask me, Where is the fourth instalment we 
were to have had ? What have you done withit? Why,I 
must reply, gentlemen, did you. not see the President’s 
message, where it was recommended that you must post- 
pone it? Did you not read the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, wherein he said it was wrong to pay it, and 
it must be Jeft with him; that is, in the banks. And do 
you not know that he and the President both were against 
your having it from the beginning? Well, they reply, 
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what have you done with it? You passed a bill to issue 
ten or twelve millions of Treasury notes. That was for 
the relief of the Government. What have you done with 
our money—our fourth instalment? Oh! we left that with 
the banks. Left it with the banks ! why, who told you to 
do that? Why, Mr. Van Buren, and his Secretary, and 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means! [A 
general smile. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I have not drawn this picture to excite 
laughter. No, sir. Tt is a melancholy truth. I insist upon 
it, sir, that this whole machine, this entire system, is a 
violation of the rights and equal justice of this country. 
And, say the people, you have left the whole of our sur- 
plas money in the banks; well, in what States are the 
banks? Why, they are over in Louisiana, and over in 
Mississippi, and over in Alabama, and in Indiana, and in 
Ohio, and in Michigan, chiefly. None in Georgia? No. 
Sir, these are all very hard questions, which will be pre- 
sented by my constituents to me when I return; and the 
only answer Į can give is, that I stated to the Speaker, 
I stated to Congress, my objections to this bill; E pointed 


oul this inequality ; and there was not a man in the House | 


dered to deny it; and yet it was all of no use. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to contend for the 
power of this Congress to relieve the distresses of the peo- 
ple; for I do not believe in the constitutional power of this 
House to raise money to give to the people. I only be- 


lieve in a parental regard this House should have for the | 


wants of the people, and, if any means can be devised, 
within our constitutional limits, that they should be. And 
we have the means of constitutional aid; and all we want 
is the inclination and the spirit to come up and do it, in 
spite of any mandates to the contrary, come from what 
quarter they may. ‘Phat is all, sir. That is the only 
thing necessary for us to do. Uninflucueed by party, as 
the representatives of the people, and of them alone, let us 
do what we can, 

Well, air, what can youdo? Why, you can pay the 
fourth instalment, which you plighted your faith to pay. 
But, it is said that the deposite will not be received in the 
only mode by which the Government can pay it. Sir, is 
there a gentleman upon this floor, and, if there be, let bim 
rise in his place and say that his State will not receive its 
portion of the surplus in good solvent bank notes of the 
States. There is not a gentleman who will doit. {have 
no doubt every State would receive them, Why, sir, look 
at the fact, from Maine to Louisiana; for the question has 
been propounded hy me to every State in the Union, and 
the answer given, (hat the deposite banks are all solvent, 
from oue end of the country to the other. But they say 
they have not specie enough to pay all the States. Well, 
where are the States of this Union, whose circulating me- 
dium cousists of specie? Where the States, whose com- 
wercial operations are carried on solely and exclusively 
through that medium? None. It is all a paradox, These 
bank notes are good. Alabama notes, how are they ? They 
are owned by the State of Alabama, which is interested in 
all her banks. All the property in ‘the State is pledged for 
their redemption, And who receives the profits? The 
State. ‘Phink you that the State of Alabama would fail to 
act with becoming magnanimity and honesty towards the 
other States? An imputation to the contrary would be 
injustice to her high character for punctuality as a State. 
So with Louisiana, Mississippi, and the other States having 
in their banks large amounts of Government deposites. 
They would surely act fairly to their co-States. The de- 
posite banks would not dare attempt such an outrage 


as to refuse to make satistactory arrangements with the | 


States. 
of the fonrth instalment, and the banks will soon make the 
settlement with the States. 

Gentlemen charge the opponents of this measure with a 


Let Congress refuse to postpone the distributian | 


disposition to embarrass the administration of Mr, Van 
Buren. Why should I desire to impede his policy? If 
the administration pursue that course which accords with 
my principles and views, so far I will sustain it; when it 
fails to do so, I will oppose it. If I were capable of any 
other feeling, I should be unfit to be a representative on 
this floor. No, sir; I will endeavor so to act as to be just; 
and to have fair, honest, even-handed justice extended to 
my constituents. 

But, sir, let Congress refuse to make the deposites with 
the States, as required by law, and justice will not be done. 
Such are the necessities of the country at this time, that, 
unless something be done, many of the States cannot, with 
any convenience, carry on their usual commercial inter- 
course. The West and Southwest usually s+pply the At- 
lantic States to the South with stock, during the fall of the 
year; and such is the condition of the currency at this 
time, that great perplexity will be the consequence. The 
specie is all locked up; no United States Bauk notes; no 
Western money ; all belonging to the Government in de- 
posite in the Western and Southwestern banks. Supply 
the States, distribute the fourth instalment, and they will 
take the paper of those States, in whose banks there is, as 
I before showed you, a superabundance of the public funds. 
But, sir, this kind of talk, of the notes of your deposite 
banks beiug unavailable for the payment of the fourth in- 
stalmeut, will not do. You may make your ‘ Globe” 
speak what it will, but it will not set aside the honest judg- 
ment of the people, especially when they know you have 
done an act of injustice. You cannot deceive them much 
longer ; it is out of the question to do it; and it is ignor- 
ance of their intelligence to believe it. 

These bank notes, being put into circulation, would be 
great relief lo the people of the States; they will add to the 
circulating medium. Bank notes are the only means now 
in the hands of the citizens to transact their ordinary busi- 
ness. It is idle, sir, to attempt to justify this postponement 
hy the allegation of the inconvertibility of the hank notes 
of the State institutions. Yes, sir, the people are told that 
the country has been overcome by distress, weighed down 
by overtrading and speculation, aud that they ought to be 
aided and assisted ; they are told that the Government has 
bauk notes in great abundance—solvent—but they ought 
not to be circulated ; that specie cannot be obtained for the 
States ; and, therefore, they must have nothing. 

1 repeat—let any Representative on this floor answer 
me—are not bills of the deposite banks of every State of 
this Union good! Yes, they are; and the people of these 
States know it. 

Sir, there is another question, coupled with this, that. 
belongs to the States. ‘The very moment you proclaim, 
through the papers of this country, that the banks are in- 
dulged from the payment of a debt, (whieh debt is a specie 
debt, ) and tell the people these banks that have the money 
have loaned it to speculators to buy up the people’s lands, 
as charged by the gentleman from Ohio, and bave only 
notes for it endorsed by persons, many of whom are Hn- 
portant functionaries, they will fire with indignation at 
this interposition of the administration, if the fourth in- 
stalment be postponed. 

(Mr. Hasen begged Mr. D. to give way for a moment, 
Mr. H. said he made no distinction between the banks 
West aud Bast. He said that the banks had a large amount 
of public money in their possession, and that they had 
loaned it out to merehants and speculators. He meant to 
draw no invidious distinction between the banks Best and 
the banks West. ] 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir, I was not mistaken, nor have 
I misrepresented the gentleman. 

{ repeat it again, sir; this very movement will seriously 
aflect the State institutions. It will stab their popularity 
among the people. And have I not a right to raise the 
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suggestion here? I call upon the friends of the States, 
the friends of the rights of the States, to mark it well. 
The State banks must be prostrated, say some gentlemen ; 
and the first step to secure their prostration is to make 
them the peculiar favorites of the Government, by indul- 
ging them and making them unpopular among the people. 
This is the first step in the march. Then they ‘will have 
the banks upon the hip, and will keep them there,” as the 
gentleman from New York said during the past summer. 

If this be the object, I then inquire, Mr. Speaker, will 
not the postponement of the fourth instalment be an im- 
mense and incalculable injury to the States? No doubt 
of it, And, sir, it will not expedite the resumption of 
specie payments. Why not? Let me explain. The 
postponement carried, the banks will still resist payment. 
What care they? .The debt still exists; how are they to 
pay it? They have not specie to do it with; and how can 
they do it, if the Government continues to require specie, 
which is a professed object of the postponement and the 
indulgence ? 

To get the specie, they must curtail their issues; call 
in their notes, by reducing their credits; thereby pressing 
their debtors, decreasing the circulating medium, and con- 
sequently increasing the commercial embarrassments, and, 
of course, depreciating the value of the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the country. 


But, sir, let the fourth instalment go to the States, and | 


these difficulties will, in some measure, be avoided; the 
bank notes will go into circulation, and the people be 
aided, and to some extent relieved. The banks can then 
indulge their debtors without apprehension, and have no 
fear of the approaching day when specie shall be required 
en masse by the Government; and I feel confident that 
this course will better suit the present condition of affairs, 
and the existing state of things, than any other. It will 
be an act of sheer justice to the whole, and be, in my 
view, a partial discharge of the duty we owe the States. 

Sir, if the money were absolutely required by the wants 
of the Government, I would vote for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not at this time go into the subject 
of a divorce of this General Government from banks. 
will only say that I have my doubts both of its expediency 
and practicability. But, when the occasion arises, I shall 
then be willing to express my views upon it; and, in the 
mean time, shali give the subject my calmest deliberation. 

Then, sir, in conclusion, I aver that this postponement 
will be no relief to the Government, no relief to the peo- 
ple; bat, on the contrary, inflicting an injury upon them ; 
that the measure to.grant indulgence to the importers is a 
measure which is local in its character, personal in its na- 
ture, partial in its operations, and of no general relief to 
the country ; that the indulgence to the banks, as proposed 
in another bill, is equally partial in its relief to the coun- 
try: and I claim, in conclusion, the right of having. the 
deposite act of 1836 executed according to the intention 
and meaning of the Congress which passed it, pursuant 
to the requisitions of justice and equity. 

Mr. TOWNS addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I would not have risen, after the protract- 
ed discussion we have had, but for the very remarkable 
speech of my colleague, (Mr. Dawson, ] who has just taken 
his seat Sir, I have no expectations to fulfil, no vanity 
to gratify. But when my colleague thinks proper to ad- 
dress his and my constituents, rather than the members of 
this House, with the view, doubtless, of operating on them, 
it shall be my duty to examine the correctness of his argu- 
ment, and to expose whatever errors.may be suggested to 
my mind. For my honorable colleague, I now. do, and 
trust F ever shall, entertain the kindest personal regard; 
but when he rises on this floor, and uses unauthorized, dé- 
nunciations of measures and motives, T feel that circum- 
stance a sufficient apology for the time I shall consume. 
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Sir, when my honorable colleague rose to address ‘the 
House last night, he gave us to understand that he brought 
no party feeling to the discussion; that he- should alone 
confine himself to the bill on your table, and give the rea- 
sons that would induce him to vote against that measure. 
I think the gentleman was unfortunate in this ‘remark. 
Why should he: have thought proper to give notice that he 
was about to discuss this subject without regard to party? 
What act of his political life would have exposed him to a 
suspicion so uncharitable? ` Itis true, I believe, sir, that 
my colleague is always found acting with one political 
party against the other, but surely no one could. suppose 
this to be the result of party feeling! For myself, I have 
known the honorable gentleman too long and too well for 
the disclaimer of party feeling which he placed in the front 
part of his speech to mislead or deceive me, My colleague, 
at an early part of his remarks, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, maintained that the fands, now in the deposite 
banks, were available for all the purposes of the respective 
States, as well as for the exigencies of the General Gov- 
ernment; and the better to fortify himself in this position, 
he propounded questions to members from, different States 
in which the banks are situated, with a view to. show their 
solvency. The information thus obtained was deemed 
amply sufficient for the purpose of my colleague. 

Sir, it is not the ultimate solvency of the banks that we 
are looking to, but it is whether the banks can now, on 
demand, pay the amount on deposite, in such funds as 
would enable the States to use it profitably. Has my col- 
league established this important fact? I think not, sir. 
In some of the States, where there are large amounts in 
the deposite banks, it may be to the interest of the people 
of those States, that the deposite of the fourth instalment 
should be made, for it is manifest that some of the States 
would be benefited, while a majority would be injured. 
My colleague insisted, and properly, too, that the funds in 
the Treasury of this Government, in January last, were. 
alone the funds that could be deposited, and whieh- were 
composed exclusively of the notes of the deposite banks, 
and such other local institutions, the paper of which was 
received on deposite by the pet banks, as they are called. 
My colleague then, after having satisfied his own mind 
(rather better I think than that of any other) of the sol- 
vency and availability of the funds now in the deposite 
banks, in the accustomed taste and manner of the day, 
poured fourth his lamentations over the ruined and wretch- 
ed condition of the whole country, brought about by causes 
he did not pretend to explain. This picture, so fancifully 
drawn by some; and so. faithfully repeated by many others, 
was well rehearsed by my. colleague, and,.asis usual-with 
those who can see in the times evidence of folly and wick-. 
edness in the present administration, and the necessity of 
rescuing the people from themselves, he declared himself 
in favor of relief. . And, sir, what is the relief he would 
give? Who is it he will relieve? And what is his mode 
of relief? ‘The first step in my colleague’s great scheme 
of relief is, by depositing with one hand the fourth instal- 
mént, amounting to upwards of nine millions of dollars, 
with the States, when, with the other, in order to relieve 
the Government, he would have to.take back not only that 
very fourth instalment, but also a large proportion of the 
sums heretofore deposited. This, sir, would be one of the 
consequences of rejecting the bill on your table. -It surely 
cannot be the object of the honorable gentleman. to cut off 
all supplies. to the Government! It is not, I hope, his 
purpose to bring the Government to bankruptey ! A Much 
less will he consent to bring disgrace upon the institutions 
of the country, and more especially, as he tells ùs he has 
no party feelings to gratify! Patriotism imperiously de- 
mands of every member on this floor to deal fairly between 
the Government and the people; for if you cripple and 


dishonor the one, you disgrace and enslave the other. 
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Sir, what are the demonstrated, and I may add virtually 
conceded, facts as regards this question? First, sir, that 
all the funds now in the Treasury, available and unavail- 
able, do not much exceed eight millions. Of this there 
are less than two millions strictly available; and now my 
colleague is fretting and chafing, because we will not con- 
sent to deposite with the. States upwards of nine millions, 
when we have only about eight in the ‘Treasury, and a 
very large proportion of that not available. And, sir, 
beeause the party in power will not do this, he has been 
pleased to characterize the course of the administration as 
a humbug upon the people.” ‘Sir, this brings me to 
perform an anpleasant duty. I regret it, but my colleague 
has brought it on himself. He charges every motive but 
the correct one, upon those who vote for this bill’; he alone 
claiming the credit of unmasking the wretched deformity 
of those who advocate that measure; and showing, by a 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury, the gross ine- 
quality and injustice of this bill. However high I may 
estimate the opinions of my colleague on most subjects, I 
cannot, after the evidence he has furnished against him- 
self as a financier, hold any opinions of his as unquestion- 
able authority on that subject. Is it not in the recollection 
of every gentleman on this floor, that my colleague, when 
this bill first came up for consideration, offered an amend- 
ment, the first, as I presume it will be the last, of its char- 
acter known to the legislation of this country? What 
could have been the object of the gentleman in offering that 
amendment? Was it because he really believed that the 
unexpended balances of former appropriations, estimated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at about twenty-four 
millions, was evidence of that sum of money then in the 
Treasury? No, sir, my colleague knew that these twenty- 
four millions of unexpended balances of former appropri- 
ations were a charge now existing against the Treasury. 
Either he must have known this, or the fact of his not 
knowing it will essentially destroy the confidence which 
would otherwise belong to his statements as to the con- 
dition of the Treasury. If, sir, Lam right in supposing 
hè understood what the Secretary of the Treasury meant 
when he speaks of the unexpended balances of former 
appropriations, as a charge against the Treasury, I ask the 
gentleman, in all candor, who it is that has attempted to 
‘thumbug” the people? He well knew he could not 
“humbug” this House; and I therefore have a right to 
conclude that he wished to “humbug” his constituents. 
And yet my friend from’ Georgia will have it that the 
friends of the administration, believing that the resources 
of the Goverument are adequate to meet all the engage- 
ments and liabilities of the Treasury, are nevertheless dis- 
posed to withhold from the States the last instalment under 
the deposite law. For myself, sir, I am free to admit that 
T'was as much opposed as my colleague could be to the 
passage of this bill until proof was adduced, most conclu- 
sive to my mind, that there was an actual deficit in the 
Treasury. Could I longer doubt as to the course I was 
bound, from every consideration of patriotism, to pursue ? 
On the one hand stood your Treasury depleted, disarrang- 
ed, and disordered—stripped of all its resources by the sad 
revulsions in trade and commmerce—with the Secretary ask- 
ing Congress to give such facilities as the exigencies re- 
quired; and on the other the States urging that the last 
farthing in the Treasury should be deposited with them 
for safe-keeping. What, sir, would be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury if the bill now under consider- 
ation be rejected ł 

In the first place, he would be required to deposite mon- 
ey which is not in the Treasury, and the deficit would have, 
of necessity, to be supplied by a loan, and then the prin- 
ciple would be fully established, that this Government will 
borrow money to loan or. give the States, that they may 
appropriate the same to all the purposes of internal im- 


provement. Is my colleague prepared to sanction this 
doctrine? Is he prepared to see works of internal improve- 
ment carried on by a system of legislation that would 
beggar the South and enrich the North? I should hope 
not. Yet, sir, if this bi be rejected, we shall be com- 
pelled to createa loan in the first place, to be discharged 
hereafter by an increase of duties on foreign imports: The 
tariff, so justly odious to the Southern interest, would be 
increased in order to discharge the national debt which 
would he the consequence of further continuing the policy 
of the deposite act of June, 1836. Have we not witnessed 
enough during the progress of this discussion, to awaken 
the fears of every Southern member on this floor? Look, 
sir, at the course of debate on this question. For the first 
few days the bill was resisted on the ground that gentlemen 
were unable to come to satisfactory conclusions, from the 
report of the Secretary, as to the actual condition of our 
finances. This ground was taken and insisted upon by 
every gentlemen who opposed the bill. An honorable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Brrecs] who addressed the House some days 
since against its passage, declared himself so much bewil- 
dered and embarrassed from the humbuggery report of the 
Secretary, that he appealed to one of the committee (Mr. 
Hamer) ‘to remove the shadow from his eyes.” Iam 
unable to say whether the gentleman from Ohio has yet 
performed that operation. T apprehend, sir, that in order 
to operate with success upon the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Bniecs,} you should observe the preliminary 
treatment of all skilful surgeons, first to prepare the system, 
which in this case could only be done by removing the 
money from his reach. No, sir, when money is in the way, 
** shadows” will rise, and in vain can we hope to approach 
a subject in that clear light so important to the best interests 
of the people. But, sir, it is curious fact, well worthy 
of remembrance, that all, or the most of those who have 
opposed this bill, on the ground that they could not under- 
stand the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, were able 
to understand, with great clearness, that the deposite act 
of June, 1836, was a bona fide contract, entered into be- 
tween this Government and the States, whereby upwards 
of thirty-seven millions of money was to be deposited with 
the States; and that the faith of this Government was 
pledged to make this deposite, whether in point of fact there 
was a surplus or not. Sir, the first ground taken in the 
debate was abandoned. The second was then assumed, 
that this law was a contract, and that the public faith and 
good morats demanded a fulfilment of it on. the part of this 
Government. When I advert to the period when this 
law was passed, and the arguments then advanced in its 
favor; when I recollect that a large majority of all parties 
then united in the measure, which they. protessed to believe 
necessary, to guard against the alleged Executive patronage, 
in converting the money to improper uses; when, sir, I 
remember that these arguments, enforced ‘as they were by 
all sides of this House, failed in convincing me that the 
principles of that bill were not dangerous to the people and 
to the Government, I cannot but feel gratified that none of 
the responsibility of that measure rests on my shoulders, 
But, sir, the last ground taken in this debate throws off all 
disguise, and places this question on a new and still more 
objectionable ground. Have we not heard Joud rejoicing 
at the humbled and prostrate condition of your ‘l'reasury ? 
Have we not beei given to understand, by the avowed 
friends of the American system, that they can and do per- 
ceive the revival of the pricciples of that system in the re- 
jection of this bili? Have you not heard that the financial 
measure of this administration had exploded, and upon ita 
ruins would be erected a new system, against which my 
colleague and myself have been equally opposed? Is there 
not enough in the signs of the times to deter my colleague 
from pursuing any course that may again give pretext to 
any portion of the representatives of this Union to increase 
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the tarif? Sir, upon no principle consistent with the ele- 
vated stand the South should occupy on this floor, can we 
justify the rejection of the bill on your table. I deeply re- 
gret: that my colleague should. have thought it his duty to 
have discussed. this question on the ground of preserving 
the ‘‘rights and equality of his constituents.” Sir, who is 
opposed to the rights of their constituents? That is not 
the question. It is, how can we best protect their rights? 
My colleague’s plan would be to pay them the fourth instal- 
ment in the funds of the banks of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, on which they would lose 
from fifteen to thirty per cent., as he well knows that the 
paper of the banks of those States is not current in Georgia, 
and ifused at all, must be converted into other funds through 
a broker. But this is not all; the people would be required 
to return this very moncy in specic. Surely my colleague 
would not desire to bless his constituents with a calamity 
so great! 

Mr. Speaker, when my colleague endeavored, by his ar- 
gument, to show that all the people of Georgia required was 
money, regardless of consequences, or the principles in- 
volved in their receiving it, I must confess I felt humbled, 
and that the true spirit of the people I represent in part had 
been unfairly stated to the House and to the nation. No, 
sir, itis not money that we want; we desire a free Gov- 
ernment—a Government administered upon principles se- 
curing every man in every portion of this Union in the en- 
joyment of his property and the fruits of his industry. No, 
sir; my colleague has underrated our constituents, by. pla- 
cing this question on grounds too narrow. Sir, a more 
high-minded, generous, and patriotic people than those rep- 
resented by the gentleman and myself, in part, do not 
breathe. When, in their history, and to what period of 
their existence, was it ever known that they sat down upon 
the selfish and sordid calculation of dollars and cents, when 
the public welfare was invoived? Go back, sir, to the re- 
motest period, and let my colleague tell when great consti- 
tutional and legal principles were involved on the one side, 
they ever looked to the petty, wretched, pitiful considera- 
tion of money on the other? Sir, I will not dishonor their 
high and exalted claim to patriotism, secured by an unin- 
terrupted course of public measures and political principles, 
by addressing an argument to feelings which I have yet to 
learn they possess. No, sir; as my colleague has supposed, 
on his return. to his constituents, he will be asked to give 
his reasons for the vote he may give on this question, Task 
him to tell, what is now placed beyond doubt, that, so far 
from there being a surplus in (be Treasury to deposite with 
the States, there is an actual deficit of several millions; 
that, so far from the Government being*able to make the 
fourth. deposite, we are compelled to issue Treasury notes 
to meet the current expenses of the Government; that, if 
we do not withhold the fourth instalment, we will be com- 
pelled to borrow three or four millions to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to carry into effect the law ; and, after 
telling them this, he may say that, so far as Georgia is 
concerned, the best he could do was to get Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Indiana, and Ohio paper; and, above all, let him 
tell them that, if he votes against the bill, he admits, by 
that vote, that a power exists in this Government to tax the 
people to raise a surplus to be distributed among the States 
for works of internal improvement! Let my colleague tell 
this, and J am not afraid to meet the judgment that may be 
pronounced upon the vote I give by my constituents. With 
no expectation of addressing the House to-day, Thave, Mr. 
Speaker, in a desultery manner, attempted an answer to 
the argument of my colleague; and, sir, in conclusion, if 
my. counsel could prevail, I would beg him to re-examine 
the whole question, and renounce at once the errors into 
which he has fallen. S 

Mr. GRAVES next arose and said: The House is fa- 
tigued with this discussion, The subject itself is exhaust- 


ed, and I am fully persuaded there is no desire to have the 
discussion protracted by me. Of all situations, none is less 
enviable, or more inauspicious to a public speaker, than 
that in which he is compelled to address. an unwilling au- 
dience. And were I to consult my own inclination or pru- 
dential considerations, I should not obtrude a single remark 
upon the House at this late period of the discussion. But 
such are the peculiar relations which this bill bears to my 
State, and particularly my district, that I do not feel au- 
thorized to allow my individual inclinations to predominate 
over a sense of imperious duty. 

This bill, and that which the other day came to this 
House from the Senate, proposing to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to call in from the deposite banks all 
the public deposites in specie, in the short space of four, 
six, and nine months, should have been embraced in one. 
They are dependent upon each other; one is useless with- 
out the other, and hence they have been, and I shall con- 
tinue to treat them in this debate, as one and the same. 

The State of Kentucky, from the time it came into the 
Union up to the present year, has never had one dollar ap- 
propriated in her borders, whilst she has coritributed her 
full share to the public treasury. This, I am apprized, mair- 
ly grew out of her position ; and she was content, whilst the 
national debt was in the course of liquidation, to wait until 
it was discharged, under the opinion that then there would 
annually be a large sum in the Treasury, to be appropriated 
to works of internal improvement, in which she expected 
to share. But when that long and much-desired day rolled 
round, when the public debt was paid off, for causes which 
it is not my purpose here to notice, the Middle and West- 
ern States soon became satisfied that, for a while at least, 
they must not hope to share in the disbursements of the 
public revenue for purposes of internal improvement. 7 

They submitted to their fate ; for they saw an irrevocable 
mandate had gone forth from one who was. all-powerful, 
and never revoked what in wrath he once said. Many of 
the national republicans, whose favorite objects were dis- 
appointed by the position taken by General Jackson, in his 
veto of the bill making appropriations to the Lexington and 
Maysville turnpike, and other objects, bave changed their 
opinions upon the subject of the policy of the General Gov- 
ernment making appropriations for, and carrying on, works 
of internal improvement ; because they think the experience 
of the last eight years has shown that the President, with- 
out the patronage and power incident to carrying on, in the 
States, internal improvements, wiclds quite as much politi- 
cal influence as is consistent with.the.perpetuity of our free 
and republican institutions. And.I am free to avow that 
I myself very much question the policy of the. system of 
internal improvements by the Federal Government, of 
which I was once so zealous an advocate. I desire now, 
as much as I ever did, to sce the condition of our country 
ameliorated, and its resources developed by the formation 
of roads and canals; but, as much as I desire the accom- 
plishment of this grand object, I prefer to forego it, and. let 
the States erect their own works, to seeing the power and pat- 
ronage of the President increased to.an extent to which large 
appropriations to this object would necessarily enlarge it. 

But, whilst these States reluctantly were driven from 
their favorite object by, these paramount considerations of 
patriotism, they. claimed to have divided among the States 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, with which to 
enable them to prosecute their pablic works, under. the 
auspices of their own Governments. Mo 

The land bill, memorable not more for its importance 
than for the new era which it furnished the subject of, in 
the history of. the exercise of the veto power hy the Presi- 
dent, was brought forward by its distinguished author ; its 
fate is recorded upon that page of this country’s history 
upon which, of all others, the first despot who ascends a 
throne in this country will look with greatest pleasure. 
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There remained in the Treasury on the first day of Janu- 
ary; 1837, upwards of $44,000,000, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the friends of the administration to keep down the 
sorplus in the Treasury by appropriating in the last two ses- 
sions upwards of $70,000,000 ; by which they hoped to pre- 
vent the people from demanding a distribution or a land bill. 
They saw the people would never consent to have forty 
or fifty. millions of dollars lying idle in the Federal Treas- 
ury, whilst they, through their State Governments, had 
borrowed millions and millions at interest to make roads 
and canals. They finally gave their consent to the de- 
posite act, which, practically, every friend of the land bill 
thought to be. the accomplishment of his own scheme un- 
der a different name. ‘The deposite act at length passed ; 
and, on the first day of January, all the money in the Treas- 
ury. over and above $5,000,000, was to be deposited with 
the States in four equal instalments ; the last on the first 
day of next month. 

The different States had, according to the proposition of 
Congress, agreed to accept of the money, and pay it over 
again when called on; but with a confident expectation 
that no emergency would ever present itself, when the pay~ 
ment would be necessary. So, in elfect, all considered it 
a distribution act, although some said they considered it 
nothing but a bona fide deposite, which would, in all hu- 
man probability, never be called for. 

But gentlemen tell us this deposite act passed as a meas- 
ure of finance, purely and solely for the safe-keeping of our 
surplus revenue; that this Government has a right to call 
it back when, and as she pleases, without any sort of refer- 
ence whatever to its provisions; that the States do not hold 
the deposites under any contract with this Government, 
but barely as a gratuity—as a boon to be withdrawn or 
withheld at the pleasure of the power bestowing it; that it 
would be mockery to pay over this fourth instalment when 
weshall bave forthwith to commence withdrawing it again, 
or to resort to a loan to raise money with which to conduct 
the Government, And we are further told that this money 
on deposito with the banks is actually necessary to keep 
the wheels of the Government in motion; that they cannot 
move on ten days without pecuniary aid derived from our 
action. And then wo are emphatically asked, are we pre- 
pared, under these: circumstances, to deposite our money 
with the States, and then borrow for our own use; or in 
other words, whether we are prepared to borrow money to 
deposite with the States, 

These positions, I hold, cannot be maintained. ‘The 
agreement between the States and the Federal Government 
ia a perfect obligatory contract, supported by both a good 
and valuable consideration ; and for a failure, upon the part 
of either, to comply strictly with the terms of the deposite 
act, if thoy were individuals, an action -could be maintained 
and damages recovered. 

But, to exemplify this proposition by presenting an 
apposite case, T will suppose Mr. Yan Buren, as an indi- 
vidual, bad on hand $40,000,000, which he considered in 
very unsafe depositories, and having no present use for it, 
and no right to loan it out at or without interest, he was to 
say to the Governments of the different States that he would 
deposito the whole sum with them, to be delivered over in 
tour equal instalments, if they, upon their part, would bind 
themselves -to be responsible for its safe-keeping and to re- 
fund it-in certain proportions at given times; and he accord- 
ingly should proceed to make a deposite of the first three 
instalments, and they had gone on to appropriate it to the 
purposes of their public works, and to make arrangements, 
and perhaps contracts, to appropriate the fourth instalment 
to accomplish these works, and he should turn round and 
say that it is not convenient to pay over the fourth instal- 
ment; who would doubt the right of the States to bring suit 
against him, and recover at least as much damage as they 
had incurred ! 


a 


Such, then, is the situation of most of the States. Iin- 
stance Kentucky. That State, not having the most remote 
conception that the deposites would ever be called for. by 
the Federal Government, and knowing that, in justice and 
law, they could only be drawn in the proportions and at 
the periods designated by the act, proceeded to appropriate 
the whole of her share to purposes of education and intemal 
improvement. She is engaged in constructing her public 
works upon a most magnificent scale; she has commenced 
the improvement of the navigation of her rivers with locks 
and dams; but they are all in an unfinished condition. 
She looked to this fourth instalment, which this bill pro- 
poses to suspend, as the means to aid in their completion. 
If she be disappointed in this just expectation, she must re~- 
sort to other means to raise funds, or abandon her works: 
The latter alternative she will not adopt; but if her situa- 
tion was such as to drive her to it, all the money thus far 
expended would be a total loss, and all on account of a dis- 
appointment in getting this fourth instalment. In this event, 
might she not institute her action and recover damages 
equal to the amount of loss sustained by the failure to real- 
ize the fourth instalment, provided this Government could 
be sued by a State? Now, surely we are not prepared to 
violate our plighted faith, violate our plain contract with 
the States, because there is no law to compel us to observe 
the one or perform the other. 

Suppose, again, that England had made the contract with 
this Government which the States have, and had received 
the first three instalments, and demanded the other when 
due, and we were to say to her that. you are already in- 
debted to us for the $30,000,000 deposited, which you are 
compelled to pay back in certain instalments when called on, 
and if you get this fourth and Jast instalment, the $9,000,000 
remaining, you will have that also to pay back; would she 
not very properly say to us, perform your part of the con- 
tract, observe your faith inviolate, and we will see that we 
fulfil our engagement; we will sce that our faith is kept in- 
violate? Who could deny her right to demand of this Gov- 
ernmenta faithful, strict compliance with this understanding? 

I, Mr. Speaker, would oppose the suspension of this 
fourth instalment, even if, by doing so, the funds which 
the Sceretary of the Treasury informs us are necessary to 
carry on the Government could be forthwith raised by this 
step. But it is evident that the passage of this bilt will 
not bring one dollar into the T'reasury, at any rate for four 
months, if the Senate’s bill, fixing that period should pass; 
but I predict that it will be so amended as to place the first 
payment at more than twice as remote a period as that now 
proposed, 

We have been told by the most ingenious advocates of 
this bill, who have run the deficit up to the largest amount, 
that there is against the Treasury the sum of $5,876,565, 
as will appear by the following table, presented by the hone 
orable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hamen,] in his very 
ingenious speech : ; ` 
There was in the Treasury on the firstof Jan- 


uary, 1837, 2 - : - $6,670,137 
The money received during the first six 

months of the year is - - - 13,187,182 
The revenue for the last half of the year willbe 7,000,000 
Making in all - - - - $26,857,819 


‘These ure our means for defraying the expenditures of 
the year. 
‘The expenditures for the first half of the year 

1837 are - - - 
For the last half of the year will be - - 16,000,000 


Total expenditures for 1837 $ - 32,733,884 
Deduct the amount of our funds - - 26,857,319 
Balance against the Treasury - - $5,876,565 


- $16,733,844 7 
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Now, without stopping to show the fallacy of this state- 
ment, for it is not necessary to. my purpose, I will take that 
gentleman’s table, for atgument’s sake, as correct, and sup- 

se the ‘© balance against the Treasury” to be $5,876,565, 
and the proposed expenditures for the last half of this year 
to be as that gentleman has proposed, $16,000,000: Task, 
could not the Executive very easily suspend the expenditure 
of so much of that unexpended $16,006,000 as would equal 
the balance against the Treasury? In this event, there 
would be left to be expended in the latter half of this year 
$10, 123,435 5 surely quite a sufficient sum in times of great 
embarrassment and unusual pressure. This administra- 
tion is, as I understand, but a continuation of the past re- 
trenching and reforming administration, and it seems to 
me that in their prosperous work. of retrenchment they 
ought to be content, in this unfortunate year, with expend- 
ing $26,857,279, which will be the sum, as is apparent 
from the table of the gentleman from Ohio, after his <‘ bal- 
ance against the Treasury” of $5,876,565 shall be deduct- 
ed. But, again, if it be necessary that this administration 
shall conduct its retrenchment in its own way ; that the op- 
position shall not dot an i, or cross a ¢, and that the pre- 
cise sum of $32,733,884, as shown in the above table, be 
expended; then I would suggest (for the opposition can 
only suggest) that we might readily realize not only the 
amount of the balance against the ‘Treasury, but some 
$2,500,000 over and above that sum, by selling the bonds 
due for the sale of the Government stock in the late Bank 
of the United States. Those bonds are at an interest, I 
think, of six per cent. per annum, and could readily be 
sold at par, and would enable this Government to raise 
about $8,000,000. Or, if this will not suit the adminis- 
tration, why do they not look to their Treasury note bill, 
out of which to raise funds to carry on the Government? 
They have the undoubted power to carry this bill through 5 
it proposes to issue Treasury notes to the amount of 
$10,000,000, and I have every confidence they will pass 
at a very slight discount. 

Sir, I arn unable to assign any legitimate object, any 
worthy or patriotic motive, to the administration, in press- 
ing this bill, when at best they will not be able to realize a 
dollar by it for from four to eight months. I, perhaps, am 
too much disposed to suspect Executive encroachments ; to 
suspect this administration with a design in all its acts to 
enlarge the Government patronage-and power} but if I err 


at all, I would prefer it should be upon the side of over- | 


vigilance, for I believe from Executive patronage is to be 
apprehended. most of danger to this Government. 

But I remarked in the outset, as an apology for asking 
the attention of the House, that my State, and particularly 
my district, had an especial interest in this bill. Kentucky 
hag but four banks : the Savings Bank, the Bank of Louis- 
ville, the Northern Bank of Kentucky, and. the Bank of 
Kentucky. 

The Savings institution is not authorized to issue paper. 
The Bank of Louisville, by a provision of its charter, is 
prohibited from doing any business after suspending specie 
payments. ‘The Northern Bank of Kentucky finds its ca- 
pacity to accommodate the country much diminished since 
the revulsion ; and the Bank of Kentucky is the principal 
institution upon which the people of Kentucky rely for 
banking accommodations. It is situated in my district, in 
Louisville, the principal commercial city of the State. That 
city must first and most severely feel. the paralyzing and 
withering effects of the overthrow of this institution ; and 
I, its representative, will not consent to stand by and wit- 
ness in silence powers vested in the Executive which will 
enable him to crush it at bis pleasure. By a report of this 
bank, made on the 31st of last month, it had in its vaults 
$767,799 in specie, and had on deposite of the public funds 
of the General Government $676,710, and of funds of in- 
dividual depositors $626,269, Its other liabilities were not 


greater than other perfectly safe and solvent banks with sim- 
ilar means. If we pass this bill and the other which I have 
already named, by which the Secretary of the Treasury will 
be authorized to draw from the Bank of Kentucky $676,710 
in specie, the amount of Government deposites, there will 
remain in its vaults only $91,089 in specie, which state of 
things would necessarily devolve on the bank the imperious 
necessity of ceasing to-do business, and closing, for a time, 
its concerns. Such a result would produce an amount of 
suffering that would be insupportably ruinous to every in- 
terest in the whole State. : 

_ It must be apparent to the most superficial observer, that 
in the depreciated condition of the paper of all the banks 
in the Union, and particularly some of the Western and 
Southwestern banks, from which, should this bill pass, 
about $9,000,000 of specie must be drawn in so short a. 
time, it will be utterly impossible for them to add one sin- 
gle cent to the amount of their specie now on hand, by col- 
lections from their debtors, as long as they have any paper 
in circulation which is of less value than specie. For surely 
nothing is more certain than that the. debtors of the banks 
would prefer to purchase up with their specie the notes of 
the banks at a discount, with which to pay their debts, 
to paying them off in specie. 

Hence it results, if you impose on the banks the neces- 
sity of raising, through collections from their debtors, these. 
nine millions of dollars in specie, you involve both the 
banks and the people in one common ruin. ~With these 
consequences so obvious, I am not prepared to believe any 
representative of the States whose prosperity depends upon 
the accommodation of these banks, especially from Ken- 
tucky, as I regret to have heard intimated, can think for a 
moment of enforcing these oppressive measures, by voting 
for the two bills depending before this House. 

But gentlemen say the President will not allow these 
banks to be broken up, and the people ruined, by enforcing 
the laws so as to withdraw the deposites in specie. “Why 
then, I ask, are the friends of the President so anxious to 
give to him the power? Is it that he may use it as an en- 
gine with which to wield influence in certain States? or is 
it that his friends may say, he has the power to crush, but 
the will to save? I am for entrusting him with no such 
power over my constitnents. I will not consent to entrust 
so mighty an engine to the hands of any President, without 
the most imperious necessity ; and I do not perceive that 
necessity. $ 

Gentlemen say the Government is without funds, and 
this bill is intended to afford means with which to enable 
the administration: to conduct its affairs. This is hot so: 
for no portion of these means can be realized for four months 
from the passage of the Senate’s other bill, if the credits in 
that bill proposed should not be extended, and, of course, 
no immediate relief can be derived for the Government. T 
defy the ingenuity of man to assign any sensible reason for 
the passage of this bill, except to give the President power. 

The State banks, from and after the passage of the de- 
posite act of the 23d of June, 1836, had reason to believe 
that they would be expected, by the Federal Government, 
to settle with their respective States the amount to which 
they eventually would be entitled under that act, Hence 
it is but justice that, in our action upon this subject,. we 
should have reference to this natural and just expectation, 
confirmed by the fact that the first three instalments were 
paid through that medium. If nothing but the sums over 
and above the amounts to which the different Siates would 
be entitled were exacted, in reasonable payments, I should 
think the banks would not, could not complain. = | 

The Bank of Kentucky has, of Government deposites, 
less than $200,000. more than the amount to which the 
State of Kentucky is entitled. And if it be true, as it 1s 
evident from my showing, that the Government 1s to derive 
no immediate aid from this source, why compel the banks 
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~ to pay up to the Government the whole amount of the de- 
posites in specie, and thereby break them, when on the lst 
day. of January, 1839, the Government will deposite, with 
perhaps the same banks, the amount to which their re- 
spective States would be entitled? Why not postpone until 
the Ist of January, 1839, so much of the money upon de- 
posite with the banks as.will be sufficient to pay the in- 
stalments to the States, without deranging again the com- 
merce of the country, by forcing transfers at that time from 
. one to another- portion of the Union? If it is thought de- 
sirable, make the banks in the mean time pay interest at 
some just and fair rate. Then, if the banks cannot spare, 
from the amount of specie they have on hand, the sums de- 
manded by the Government, they can go into the market 
and buy it at the market price, which is now here, I be- 
Neve, at about 8 per cent. advance. ‘Po this I am not pre- 
pared to say I would object; because I suppose such a re- 
quisition upon most of the banks could be met without 
crushing them and the people. But I do protest most sol- 
emnly against placing in the hands of the President the 
terrible power with which these two bills will invest him. 
The world knows, and no one on this whole earth better 
than Mr. Van Buren, that when you place the prosperity 
of an individual or a community in the power of another, 
you give him possessing it, influence to an unknown ex- 
tent over the acts of his dependant. And, sir, I do verily 
believe that these two bills, which ought to have been in- 
eluded in one, and can only be treated as one in their op- 
eration, are intended in part, if not mainly, to enable the 
Executive to bring to bear the power proposed to be con- 
ferred upon the elections in" the Western and Southwestern 
States. I know, sir, that I have no infallible evidence 
upon which to predicate this opinion ; yet I feel authorized 
to infer its existence from tho uniform policy of the present 
and past administrations, ever since Mr. Van Buren has 
controlled the counsels of this nation. ‘The President never 
acts without a motive; and when, through his friends in 
this House, he seeks to possess himself of power so mighty 
as that proposed tu be conferred, without assigning a good 
and suflicient reason for it, I am left to infer, from the 
known character of the man, that he demands it to be ex 
ereised for the attainment of some important end. The 
Western people, thank God, from their fortuitous position, 
have not been within the sphere of Executive patronage, 
to any great extent. They are, as yet, insensible to the 
practical operation of that deleterious power, except on a 
very. limited .scale. And I predict, Mr, Van Buren will 
find them more insubordinate, less tractable, than- his ex- 
perience elsewhere has given him reason to expect. He 
will find thore a hardy, self-willed, though law-abiding race 
of men, who have been taught to look to their own stout 
arms, and to the most fertile and prolific soil on earth, for 
the means of living, and notto Executive patronage. They 
will not stand by, either indifferent or silent spectators to 
the proceedings of their Government, whilst it is exerting 
every nerve to reduce, within its own control, not only 
every branch of industry, but the political power incident 
thereto. All that they ask is the privilege of letting them 
pursue, in their own way, what they think best promotes 
their individual happiness and prosperity, and not to keep 
experimenting upon the currency, the mainspring of 
prosperity in every thriving community ; so that the la- 
boring man may have some data upon which to predicate 
a calculation to-day, what will be his condition to-mor- 
row, 

J believed, from the first complaints against the Bank of 
the United States in 1830, that they preceeded from a re- 
fusul upon the part of that bank to become a political in- 
strument; and that all the clamor against that institution, 
and the efforts to put it down—the removal of the depos- 
ites, &ce.— were intended to strengthen the arm of Execu- 
tive power and patronage, hy first overthrowing that insti- 


tution, and then placing under the control of the President 
the local and the State banks of the whole country. But 
I acknowledge I had not anticipated, at this early day, so 
gross and undisguised an effort to place unconditionally in 
the hands of the President the fate of the whole monetary 
affairs of the country. 

It never once occurred to me that Congress would so. 
soon be found capable, without any assignable cause, of 
placing the fate of whole communities in the hands of 
the Executive, by giving him the power to deal out de- 
struction or preservation at his pleasure to the whole bank- 
ing system, and consequently, for a time at least, to all 
who are dependent upon their accommodations. The dif- 
ferent pursuits, in all well-regulated Governments, are as 
dependent on each other as they are necessary to make 
up a happy and prosperous community; and when, from 
the depravity or ignorance of our rulers, a stroke is aimed 
at one great interest through the currency, it will be felt by 
every other. They exist as one indivisible whole, and must 
all suffer or prosper together. 

The remarks of the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gantann] have been to me a subject of nota little 
surprise. That gentleman is considered as the great leader 
of the conservatives on this floor; and I suppose his posi- 
tion upon this subject may be considered as identical with. 
the other conservatives, who seem to be acting with him 
generally. In the course of his remarks on this bill, he 
stated he had never seen any cause to regret the vote he 
gave in support of the deposite act ; that he considered it a 
wise measure ; and that if it had been properly executed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, very much of the difi- 
culties under which the country is now laboring, would 
havo been avoided; that the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to Congress at the commencement of this ses- 
sion, from which it appears that the bill before the House 
is necessary, is to his mind as unintelligible jargon as was 
the confusion of tongues at the building of the tower of 


. Babel; and yet, as the Secretary has taken upon himself 


to assume the responsibility of recommending the measure, 
he would vote for it, and let the responsibility rest with 
the honorable Secretary. 

I wonld most respectfully invite the attention of the gen- 
tlean from Virginia, and his conservative brethren, to re- 
examine carefully the position which they, I am in charity 
persuaded to conclude, have involuntarily been compelled 
to take, in obedience to that uurelenting iron rule of party, 
to which, until then, f had hoped they had determined no 
longer to yield obedience. “If gentlemen are candid in the 
conviction that the deposite act is founded in good policy, 
and have succeeded in convincing their constituents of this 
fact, it appears to me, if their constituents are not widely 
different from mine, that they will find some difficulty in 
convincing them that the ipse diwit of that same Secretary, 
whose hostility to the passage of the bill was so deadly, is 
sufficient to authorize their representatives to turn round 
and vote for a suspension of the fourth instalment under 
that act. In order, however, that the whole course of the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon the subject of the surplus 
revenue and its distribution among the States may be fully 
understood, I invite the attention of this House to bis re- 
port made to the last Congress at the commencement of 
its first session, at a time when it was the policy of his 
party to make it appear that we should have no surplus at 
the end of the year 1836 to distribute among the States, 
under the operations of the then anticipated land bill, or 
some other mode of distribution. 

On the 8th of December, 1835, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, in his regular annual report, made up and pre- 
sented with all possible deliberation, informed Congress 
that the balance in the Treasury, on the last day of that 
month, would be $18,047,558; whereas, as afterwards ad- 
mitted hy a subsequent report of his to Congress, it tumed 
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out to be $26,749,808, showing an error in this item of 
his estimates of $8,702,250. 

In the same report of this remarkable Secretary, he es- 
timated the available means of the Treasury, for the cur- 
rent year of 1836, at $37,797,598; whereas it turned out 
to be, as shown in one of his subsequent reports, $74,644, 103; 
exhibiting an error of $36,846,505. But, sir, in order to 
still better understand the real character of his official com- 
munications to Congress, and to enable us the better to ap- 
preciate the degree of authority we should assign to them 
in our action upon this floor, T ask the attention of the 
House first to an estimate in this same ever-memorable re- 
port as to the accruing revenue from one particular source, 
I mean from the public lands, in 1836. He says, from 
this. source we need not expect to realize more than 
$4,000,000, It so turned out that they yielded us ex- 
ceeding $24,000,000. Also to the remarkable statement 
it contains, that on the first day of January, 1837, the 
balance in the Treasury would not exceed $14,500,000, 
whereas it exceeded $44,000,000, making a difference of 
nearly $29,000,000. 

Again: In another report of Mr. Woodbury, made with- 
in ten days of the expiration of the last quarter of 1835, 
he estimates the accruing revenue for that quarter at 
$4,950,000; when, in fact, it turned out to be $11,950,000, 
presenting therein an error of $7,000,000 ; and this cer- 
tainly at a time when all must admit he did know, or could 
have known, almost to a dollar, what would be the receipts 
of that quarter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask you, sir, and the other unwavering 
supporters of the past and present administration, how do 
you account for all these egregious mistakes? 1 demand, 
in the name of the country, to know of the oracles of 
those in power what has produced those monstrous official 
errors? ft will be answered, no doubt, that, from the re- 
markable character of the year 1836, a wild spirit of spec- 
ulation of every sort brought into our Treasury, through 
the medium of duties and the sale of public lands, an 
amount altogether greater than any could have anticipated ; 
and that he has thus innocently and unavoidably been be- 
trayed into the error. This, sir, must be the true answer, 
or the Secretary has prostituted his official station to utter 
an official falsehood, for the unworthy and shameful object 
of subserving low, mean, party, and selfish purposes. ‘Phat 
one or the other must be true, all candid men will admit. 
I think I can show that the former answer is not the cor- 
rect one; and, in support of this opinion, I appeal to the 
well-known fact, that, in the forepart of the very session 
of Congress to which the. Secretary. of the Treasury made 
this memorable report, Mr. Ewrne, Senator from Ohio, 

made and published, in pamphlet form, a speech contain- 
ing his estimates, and embodying his opinions, on the 
points upon which the Secretary fell into such error. 

In his speech, to which I invite the attention of every 
member of the House, what did Mr. Ewine say to the 
nation? Did he say the available means of the Treasury, 
in the year 1836, would be $36,797,598, as did Mr. 
Woodbury, and therein miss the trath by $36,846,505 1 
No, not he; but he foretold that the available means would 
be but little short of $77,000,000. In this same speech, 
that Senator demonstrated to the Senate that, although the 
honorable Secretary of the Treasury bad contended the re- 
ceipts from the public lands in 1836 would not probably 
exceed $4,000,000, they would, in his opinion, ex- 
ceed $20,000,000, which was more than realized. And 
at the same time he showed the fallacy of the Secretary’s 
calculation, in estimating the balance in the Treasury, on 
the Ist of January, 1837, at $14,500,000, and predicted, 
as it turned out to be, that the balance would exceed 

40,006,000, 
i Tt then appears that these errors of the honorable Sec- 
retary did not originate from the want of sufficient data up- 
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on which to predicate-a calculation which should approxi- 
mate certainty. For surely he, with all the facilities which 
his position afforded, had a much better opportunity of 
making a correct estimate than any one ‘else, and very 
much more so than the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
whose incorruptible integrity, burning patriotism, ‘and 
giant intellect rendered him an object beth of fear and ini« 
placable hatred to the administration. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we boast of having the freest Gov~ 
ernment on earth ; where our official functionaries are more 
amenable te, and more completely within, the reach, and 
under the influence of the people’s will, than in any other. 
Still, I am inclined to think, there exists a very great mis- 
take on this subject. Though ours is a republic, and the 
Governments of England and France are monarchies, still 
the people of both of those counties hold their officers re- 
sponsible for a capable and faithful discharge of their duties; 
and the King does not dare retain in any prominent station 
one in whose official character the nation has lost confidences 
Tf, as was the case here at the commencement of last Con- 
gress, it became a matter of importance to the Government 
of England or France to know the exact condition of her 
Treasury, and, as nearly as might be, the accruing means 
of the Treasury for the current year, and the Minister of 
Finance had sent to the King, to be laid before Parliament, 
an estimate of the available means of the current year, 
placing them at $37,797,598, and an opposition member 
had gotten up in his place and denounced the report as de- 
lusive and untrue, and had shown from his calculation that 
one particular source of public revenue would exceed, by 
fourfold, the estimate of the minister, and that the available 
means would exceed his estimate by $36,846,505, and 
thus show that the estimate of the minister was calculated 
and designed to defeat a great and important opposition 
measure ; and the estimates of that opposition member should 
be literally realized: I ask, if the King of either of those 
countries would dare continue in place such a minister? 
No, sir, he would not dare do it; he would feel, as he should 
feel, that he would have justly jeoparded his neck by such 
a course. d 

But, add to this, that this minister, by his bungling 
financiering, by his miserable tinkering with the currency of 
the country, had beggared tens of thousands of the best 
citizens of the nation, and produced a revulsion which 
diminished the value of the property in the country 
$500,000,000: can any member contend, that in either of 
those monarchies, or anywhere else where civil liberty is 
appreciated, such enormities would be submitted tot 

The honorable gentleman from’ Ohio, “{[Mr. Hamen,] 
who is justly considered the champion of the administra- 
tion in all the contests upon this floor, commenced. his 
speech, which F knew, when he rose, was to embody, at 
length, a-defence of the general policy of this called session, 
by expressing his deep regret at feeling called upon to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of this bill, and his preference *to 
action rather than debate.” The new members, doubtless, 
thought we should have from the gentleman a few per~ 
tinent remarks, and that then he would resume his seat. 
And the people who shall read his speech when it makes its 
appearance, will also be prepared to conclude that the hon- 
orable member arose without any intention of delivering a 
regular speech, and was involuntarily led on by the engross- 
ing character of his subject, to protract his remarks to up- 
wards of three hours in length. Such, however, as had 
served with that gentleman heretofore, knew well the rela- 
tion he bore to his party, and the character of the speech 
he was to deliver, and the great length of time he would 
likely occupy, from the ample preparation he had been ma- 
king for a week past, in taking notes upon such as have 

this bill. TORA 
OT eedan complains that the opposition, instead of 
proceeding: to support the administration in providing rem- 
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edies for what he. admits to. be a very important crisis in 
the -affairs of the nation, is disposed to stop and inquire 
who. produced all. this distress which. now pervades every 
class of the community? to. which of the two partiee in 
this country is it justly chargeable ? . 

Now, sir, I think it would be any thing other than diffi- 
cult to show that after having been called together at this 
extra session by the President, to administer’ relief to the 
diseased condition. of the body politic, it becomes us most 
thoroughly and deliberately to inform ourselves of the na- 
ture of this disorder, and of the cause that produced it, in 
order that the cause may, if possible, be removed, when, 
and not till then, the disease will cease to exist. The 
physician who would attempt to administer to.a diseased 
patient, without using every expedient within his power to 
ascertain the nature and find out the cause of the disease, 
particularly when it is of so extraordinary a nature as to 
threaten sudden dissolution, would be justly denominated 
a quack, and consigned to ineffable disgrace for having 
wantonly sported with the health and life of his patient. 
If such would be the fate of the physician, for so gross a 
departure from the scientific course of his prefession, I ask, 
what ought to be the fate of the leaders of the administra- 
tion who recklessly propose to administer to the present 
disordered, deranged condition of the currency, when every 
interest in it is struggling for existence, without either ex- 
amining into the causes that produced the disorder, or 
knowing the nature and operation of their proposed nos- 
trums, and then presume to reproach the opposition for care- 
fully analyzing the nature and cause of the disease, and the 
probable consequences of the remedy ? Let the constituents 
of these fastidious gentlemen answer; and, sir, that they 
may have an. intimation of what that answer will be, I 
point them to the elections in Tennessee, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Maine. 

T, Mr. Speaker, hesitate not to give it as my opinion, 
that the whole difficulty under which our country is now 
groaning originated from one great and most obvious cause, 
and that the disease will never be substantially removed 
without first removing the cause. I think this proposition 
is subject to the most: satisfactory demonstration—! mean 
the failure to recharter the Bank of the United States, or 
form a new bank of the United States. 

Previously to 1789, befure the adoption of the federal 
constitution, there existed no power in the States of the 
confederacy to establish one currency for thein all. 
State had its own banks, and then; as well as now, it, was 
known that the price of property in the respective States 
hore a very close and intimate connexion with the amount 
of its currency. Hence there was an obvious and over- 
ruling incentive greatly to enlarge the paper currency of 
the several States. 
at home, was under par in the limits of its nearest neighbor. 
Out of these causes grew great inconvenience, infinite com- 
plexity, and a world of trouble in conducting the commerce 
between the States. ‘This was regarded by the States asa 
great and crying evil; one which taxed the ingenuity 
of many of the ablest slatesmen and the best patriots of 
that day, and was amongst the most powerful of the causes 
which gave birth to that venerated. instrament, the federal 
constitution, which embodies evidence of the existence of 
more political wisdom, sagacious forethought, and chas- 
tened, disinterested patriotism in its framers, than has been 
found to exist in any previous or subsequent age. 

In less than. two years after tie adoption of the federal 
constitution, whilst its framers were then upon the theatre 
of public life, the United States Bank was chartered, 
and General Washington, then President, approved and 
signed the charter, after the most mature deliberation and 
consultation with his patriotic and enlightened cabinet. It 
was intended to furnish, and did farnish, during the twenty 
years.of its existence, the best currency the world had ever 


Each i 
j plethora in the circulation as to result in a certain and uni~ 


The paper of one State, whilst at par | 


known. Its notes, „whether issued in New” Orleans er 
Boston, were preferable to specie at. any point in the Union, 
because it never had failed, and the country believed it never 
would fail, to redeem its notes in specie ; and in this expec- 
tation they never-were disappointed. 

During the existence of the charter of the first bank, 
from 1791 to 1811, none of the local banks ever were en- 
abled to afford a currency equal to that furnished by the 
Bank of the United States. The cause of this was obvious 
to every intelligent person who looked into the subject. 
The existence of that fact gives to that bank powers that no 
other bank in the country had or could have. It had, 
through the instrumentality of its branches, facilities in af- 
fording exchange which no other banks could have. And, 
as a consequence, its stock became more valuable than 
that of any other bank. Hence there grew up, very 
naturally, a great jealousy with those who had stock 
in, and were. connected with, many of the local banks. 
And very many of the best patriots of the country 
believed that bank had too much power, and others of 
them believed that Congress had no constitutional power 
to grant a charter to any such institution. So that, by 
the expiration of the first charter in 1811, there was found 
a majority against the recharter of that institution. Some 
of the opponents of the recharter of that bank, in 1811, be- 
lieved, or professed to believe, that we then had too much 
paper money for the good of the country ; and that, by re- 
fusing a charter to that bank, the country would, to the 
extent of its circulation, have the amount of paper circula - 
tion diminished. But those who had given that subject 
most attention, and best understood the natural operation 
of the causes that regulated such matters, were well satis- 
fied that the exact converse of that state of things would 
necessarily grow out of a failure to recharter that bank. 
They saw and predicted at the time, that, as soon as the 
nation got to believe the United States Bank was not to be 
rechartered, or another substituted in its place, the same 
causes would be brought into action which had produced 
over-issues, and necessarily depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency in the different States, previously to the adoption of 
the federal constitution. And they, during the debates on 
the proposition in 1811, to recharter the bank, predicted 
that its failure would, instead of diminishing the paper circu- 
lation in the country, produce, necessarily, a great increase 
in its amount; and that there would be no limit to this in- 
evitable tendency to increase, until it would produce such & 


versal explosion. Experience soon verified all these pre~ 
dictions. Assoon as a recharter was refused by Congress in 
1811, the mania for local and State banks forthwith sprung 
up: and between that period and 1816, when the bank was 
rechartered, the number of banks had increased from 88, with 
an aggregate capital of $12,610,000, to 246, whose aggre- 
gate capital was $89,822,422, In the interval between 
1811 and 1816, the increase in the number of banks’ was 
158, and the increase of bank capital, in that short space 
of five years, was $47,212,422; whereas, for the ten years 
immediately preceding 1811, the number of banks had in- 
creased from 32, with a capital of $23,550,000, to the 
number before stated of 88, with $42,610,000-—-making an 
increase in these ten years in the banking capital of 
$19,060,000. Upon the recharter of the United States 
Bank in 1816, however, an immediate check was given to 
this mania for banking, and from that period up to the 
year 1830, the number of banks had only increased from 
246, with a capital of $89,822,422, to 329, with a capital 
of $111,192,268, showing in this period of fourteen years 
an increase of 83 in the number of banks, and $21,369,846 
only in the amount of the banking capital of the country. 
Tn 1830, however, this institution, which had during its 
whole existence exercised so wholsome an influence over 
that most ungovernable disposition to over- banking, and 
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blessed the whole country with the best and most uniform 
currency that has ever been known, incurred the displeasure 
of him whose hatred for the last eight years has been cer- 
tain death to every institution in the land, and fell power- 
less and lifeless at his feet. From that time up to the de- 
parture of this man from office, (T cannot say from power, 
for he is known and felt by every informed citizen yet to be 
all-powerful, ) embracing a period of seven years, the in- 
crease of banks was from 329 to 823, and of bank capital 
from $111, 192,268 to $378,421,168. . The increase in the 
last year of his administration, in the year 1836’ in the num- 
ber of banks, was 266, and in the amount of bank capital, 
$164,545,873. From which it appears, in this short period 
of seven years, the number of banks has heen increased 
nearly threefold, and the amount of bank capital more than 
threefold. The statistics which I have submitted are taken 


from an official report of Mr. Woodbury, the Secretary of 


the Treasury, which are thrown into a table exhibiting the 
increase in the number of banks and banking capital from 
1792 to 1837. 


Years. 


Banks. Capital. 
1792 -~ - 11 - - $8,935,000 
1801 - - 32 - - 23,550,000 
1803 - - 75 -= - 40,493,000 
181l -~ - 8&8 - - 42,610,000 
1815 - - illegible - - 82,259,590 
1816 - - 246 = - - 89,322,422 
1820 - - illegible - - 102,210,611 
1830 - “, 329 - - 111,192,268 
1834 - - 506 - - 170,123,788 
1835. - - 678 - - 193,584,361 
1836 -~ - 669 - - 216,875,295 
1837 - - 823 - - 378,421,168 
These consequences flowed from no unknown or mys- 


_terious cause, but as the natural and unavoidable result of 


` given causes. They arose from that which ever has been, 
and ever will be, the case with the State Governments— 
an irresistible propensity to over-bank, unless restrained 
by some sufficient counterbalancing cause. Over-banking 
always has produced, and ever will produce, a passion for 
speculation, over-trading, and all its endless train of evils, 
which invariably have resulted in a ruinous revulsion, as 
is seen at present in this country. 

The currency, the circulation, is to the body politie what 
the blood, the circulation, is to the animal system ; let an 
irreparable derangement take place in the one or the other, 
and the body must dwindle, decay, and soon perish. Once 


satisfy a community that its Government is incapable of 


regulating and controlling its currency, upon which so 
much of the value of property depends, and all regularity 
in every interest, and I guaranty you will find that com- 
munity disposed to try another form of Government, which 
ean secure to its people some settled, uniform, and stable 
medium, through which commodities can be exchanged, 
and the business of the country transacted. The principal 
return which a people expect in exchange for the restraints 
imposed upon them by civilized society, by regular gov- 
ernment, is a steady, permanent, uniform policy, and a 
sound currency, by which the necessary and proper incen- 
tives to industry and enterprise ere encouraged ; by which 
the industrious parent can rely with confidence upon hav- 
ing secured to him the rewards of his labor, with which to 
raise, educate, and advance his offspring. No civilized, 
enlightened, industrious, and enterprizing people like ours, 
ever will consent to live under a form of Government that 
is so unstable, unsettled, and imbecile, as not. to afford 
them the great and paramount objects of Government. 
The fickle, vacilating policy of this and the past adminis- 
tration, by which all regularity in the price of property, 
all certainty in the reward of labor, and all confidence in 
any regular and settled policy of the country are destroyed, 
may be borne with for a while. 


Vor, XIV.—69 


Yes, it will be borne with 


as long as there is any reasonable hope of reform; but 
when all hope of this is lost, the time will have arrived, 
when the people, in the majesty of their strength, willde- 
mand and procure for themselves such form of. govern- 
ment as will secure to them these great and indispensable 
objects. 

We have lived for forty-eight years under the federal 
constitution, and for forty years of that time we have had 
a United Statcs Bank, which furnished to the nation the 
best, soundest, and most uniform currency that has ever 
existed. There has been no period of the forty years’ con- 
tinuince of that bank, when its paper has not been better, 
and furnished. a more uniform currency, than gold or silver 
itself. For the paper of the mother bank, or any of its 
branches, was always equal to specie at any point in the 
Union, as remote soever us it might be from the bank that 
issued it; not that one branch was bound to redeem the 
paper of the others, but because it was always bankable 
paper at any point in the Union, without regard to the 
place of its issue. And, in the next place, it was more 
convenient for transportation; so that if a merchant in 
Lexington or Cincinnati had $50,000 in specie, which he 
desired to pay over to his creditor in New York or Phila- 
delphia, he would consider his specie one or a half per 
cent. less valuable at his home than in one of those East- 
ern cities ; that is, he would have to give $250 if exchange 
was at half per cent., or $500 if at one per cent., in order 
to get a draft upon one of these cities; but if he has the 
paper on the United States Bank, and he cannot geta 
draft at par, he only has to bundle his money up, place it 
in his pocket, and convey it himself to its destination, 
without its being known by a single soul. This thing has 
been done over and over again, with the most perfect con- 
venience ; hence, United States paper has ever been more 
valuable, and more uniformly of the same value at differ- 
ent places, than silver or gold. f 

Or instance another case: a horse drover in Kentucky, 
who carries a hundred horses to South Carolina, and sells 
them, say for $15,000 in specie, eculd not get his metal 
back heme without a wagon and team; hence he would 
prefer to buy a check on Kentucky at one per cent., and 
thereby lose $150 to the trouble, expense, and risk of 
hauling home his specie; but if he should receive his pay 
in paper upon the Bank of the United States, he would 
just procure thirty notes of five hundred dollars each, and 
bring home, perhaps in his watchpocket, his $15,000. 
Who can, with any knowledge of the business of the coun- 
try, deny then that the United States Bank furnished a 
paper circulation: better and more uniform than gold or sil- 
ver itself? Then fur forty years this growing, prosperous 
republic has been blessed with the best currency. upon 
earth, and, in the use of it, has advanced with unparalleled 
rapidity to wealth, greatness, and happiness., What, how- 
ever, has been the history of the ether eight years, during 
which we had no United States Bank? It is one contin- 
ued scene of confusion and distraction in the monetary 
operations of the country, and, consequently, frequent, 
sudden, and ruinous revulsions in the business of the whole 
country, involving in one common, indiscriminate mass 
of ruin whole communities of our best and most enterpris- 
ing and industrious citizens. For, however prudent a man 
may be, he may have a neighbor Jess able to withstand the 
mania for money-making, in times of extravagant enter- 
prise and speculation, whom he cannot refuse when asked 
to endorse for him, and who gets disappointed in his just 
calculations, and is hurled with his innocent neighber from 
affluence and happiness to poverty and wretchedness.. In 
the four years that succeeded the refusal to recharter the 
United States Bank in 1811, the table which I read shows 
how-rapidly the increase of paper money progressed. The 
history of the last two of the five years mentioned exhibi- 
ted almost the whole country involved in bankruptcy and 
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rin.) The banks in 1815 and 1816, with perhaps the 
single- exception. of ‘those in Massachusetts, suspended 
specie. payments, and their paper forthwith depreciated 
greatly below par. 

In Baltimore’and this place, the: paper of the local banks 
was twenty-five per cent. below par. The paper of the 


local banks in all the other States was at different rates of | 


depreciation. Still the customs and dues of the Govern- 
ment were collected in the paper currency of the different 
States, all differing with each other in value. So that the 
importer of goods here or in Baltimore paid one-fourth 
less of duties on their importations than the importers of 
the same articles in Boston. Thus did the amount of duties 
puid at the different ports depend on the depreciation of 
the paper money in that particular State. 

This was an inequality growing out of the deranged 
state of the currency, which was so perfectly insupportable 
that, without a remedy, it would have produced a dissolu- 
tion of the Union; for the operation of things was so, that 
the constitution, both in letter and spirit, was outraged 
and violated in the most palpable manner. Those provis- 
ions which require that taxation shall be uniform, and that 
no port shall have privileges not common to all, were a 
dead letter, and ‘all men of all parties admitted the evil was 
insupportable, and must be remedied. The commerce be- 
twen the States was so crippled up as almost to be annibil- 
ated. No evils of this sort had existed from 1791 till af- 
ter 1811, when a recharter was refused to the United 
State Bank; the absence of which, it was generally ad- 
mitted, produced this swarm of local banks, which first 
flooded the whole land with spurious, depreciated paper 
money, and finally ended in the convulsion of 1815 and 
1816. ‘There existed then, as is the case now, but one 
remedy for the disorder of the currency, and that is a Uni- 
tod States bank. It was then, as it is now, known that a 
cause for the deranged and ruined condition of the curren- 
cy existed ; and it was thon thought by all to be the duty 
of every statesman fully to examine into the matter, to fer- 
ret out the cause, place it before the country, and let the 
responsibility of it rest where it belonged. ‘Ihere was 
found no one then upon the floor of Congress who object- 
ed to finding out the cause of the embarrassments then ex- 
isting, in order to remove them. Ne one could then be 

“found who ventured to reproach others for professing to be 
unable to use means to remove the cause of great and 
heavy evils, before that cause was ascertained. 

In 1816, it was’ believed that the. absence of a United 
States bank produced the embarrassments: to remove 
them, the cause was removed. A United States bank 
was rechartered ; and in less than one year from that date, 

“almost all the banks in tho Union which did not finally 
fail from gross mismanagement or fraud, recommenced 
specie payments. ‘Thus, with the removal of the cause, 
its effects also disappeared) T believe similar results would 
occur if we could get the whole truth before the country, 
and the people could see the cause of the present revulsion. 
The great body of the people are honest, and they need 
but to see what is right to doit. Hence arises the aver- 
sion of the gentleman from Ohio to have the true causes 
of our embarrassments placed in bold relief before the 
country. 

Now, if the friends of the administration wonld admit, 
what ‘I am sure they must believe, that our embarrass- 
menta have grown out of the downfall of the United States 
Bank, and join those who have always been in favor of 
that institution in now chartering another upon similar 
principles, the opposition would desire to say no more on 
the subject of the crisis and its causes than would be ne- 
cessary to place that matter fairly before the country, so 
that the people may fully understand who are the authors 
of our present embarrassments; but they refuse to admit 
themselves the authors of our troubles, and say it is the op- 


position that has brought them upon us ; and then reproach 
the members of the opposition for disproving this most 
extraordinary charge. 

The gentleman from Ohio says that the commercial em- 
barrassments that now convulse this country have overrun 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
East Indies, and thé empire of China; and then emphati- 
cally asks, if it is possible that any sensible man can be- 
lieve that the rernoval of the Government deposites from 
the Bank of the United States to the State banks has con- 
vulsed three-quarters of the globe? Ihave not heard any 
man, here or elsewhere, pretend to say that the present 
disasters that overspread even this country are attributa- 
to the removal of the deposites ; and I must be permitted 
to say, that the assumption of the honorable gentleman is 
unauthorized ; that he has drawn upon his fancy, in assert- 
ing that any such position has been taken by the opposi- 
tion ; and of such assumptions is the greater part of his very 
long speech constituted. 

But of all the unauthorized assumptions which the hon- 
orable member has seen proper to make, the most st- 
premely ridiculous is that of attributing to the opposition 
the promulgation of the opinion, that all the embarrass- 
ments which he has chosen to assert do now exist in 
China, Turkey, &c., are owing to the removal of the de- 
posites from the United States Bank. 

But, sir, I take issue with the gentleman upon the ques- 
tion of fact as to the existence of convulsions in En- 
gland, or any of the countries which he has named, simi- 
Jar to, or comparable with, those which we find prevailing 
in this country. And I now invite him to rise in his 
place, and point me to the authority upon which he has 
predicted his assumptions. 

It is perfectly astounding to hear with what unmixed 
eflrontery it has heen asserted since the revulsion, by the 
friends of this administration, from the President himself 
down to the most degraded tool of his party, that, in pro- 
portion to the entire amount of the paper circulation of 
England and the United States, its augmentation in the 
last three years, has heen as great there as here; and that 
it begat the same spirit for speculation and over-trading 
in that country asin this; and, as a consequence thereof, 
that both countries have been alike involved in similar dif- 
ficulties. 

Now, sir, as to the general charge that monetary affairs 
are as much deranged and as difficult in England as here, 
I appeal to the known fact, admitted by the gentleman 
from Ohio in his speech in his support of this bill, that 
specie may be borrowed in any quantity at three per cent. 
in England, whilst all knew that it cannot be borrowed at 
four times that rate in this country. Indeed, sir, such a 
thing as negotiating a loan of specie is not thought of 
here ; for if an individual has specie on hand here, he nev- 
er thinks of loaning it, but proceeds to sell it at eight per 
cent. advance for paper money ; and then, if he chooses, 
loans the paper money at six per cent. making an interest 
of fourteen per cent. on specie here, when it is worth but 
three, as has been shown, in England. 

A distinguished Senator from Georgia, in a speech de- 
livered in the other end of this buildiug but a few days 
since, showed, from official documents from England, that 
the augmentation of paper circulation there, since the com- 
mencement of 1834, was only one and a half per cent. 
upon the entire paper currency of that kingdom; whilst 
the proportional increase in this country, within the same 
period, is exceeding sixty times as great. No Senator 
pretended to controvert the accuracy of his statements, nor 
has a contradiction emanated from any respectable source, 
so far as I have observed. 

When a sudden reverse overtakes this country, under 
which its trade and commerce dwindle away, and its whole 
energies are literally paralyzed, as is the case now, it will, 
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to a greater or less extent, be felt by all the countries with 
which we have extensive commerce and intimate connex- 
jon. Then, whilst I admit that some slight embarrass- 
ments have existed in England, growing, in some degree, 
out of the intimate commercial connexions between that 
country and this, I deny that they prevail in any thing 
like so great a degree there as here. 

Butthe gentleman from Ohio says the cause of our embar- 
yassments are widely different from those to which the op- 
position have attributed them; and adds, that they are 
to be found in ** the overtrading, speculations, and extrav- 
agance of the times ;” and that they have prevailed alike all 
over the civilized world. To the latter part of his assump- 
tion I have replied. Now as to our difficulties having 
principally grown out of a spirit of speculation, overtrading, 
and extravagance, I very readily admit he is correct in the 
abstract ; but that these causes took their origin, and grew 
out of a still deeper cause—the downfall of the United States 
Bank—I think is unquestionable; and, in that event, the 
whole responsibility of the present embarrassments rests 
with the administration. Did not every statesman who spoke 
in favor of a recharter of that bank, predict that its over- 
throw would necessarily produce a swarm of local State 
banks, that would flood the whole country with their paper, 
as they did from 1811 to 18167? that this increase of our 
circulating -medium would, by increasing the facilities of 
getting accommodations from the banks, necessarily produce 
a mania for speculation, and, as a necessary consequence, 
great extravagance and profusion in all classes of the com- 
munity. It was no supernatural power by which the advo- 
cates of a bank were enabled to foresee and predict these 
consequences; to do this, they need but understand the 
history of their own Government, the then condition of the 
country, and the natural operation of certain causes that 
are inherent in the constitution of man. They saw many 
of the States without any other bank than the branches of 
the United States Bank, as was the case with Kentucky. 
They knew that, upon the downfall of the Bank of the 
United States, each State would perceive the necessity of 
making banks of its own, that would furnish, for its own 
purposes, a currency preferable to the paper of the local banks 
of the adjoining States. According to the prediction, as 
soon as the fall of the United States Bank was understood 
to be settled, we saw this work of manufacturing new banks 
commence.and progress with the speed set forth in the table 
which E have read. 

The gentleman says, we have no more constitutional 
power, and that it is not more our duty to regulate the 
currency, with a view of rendering it uniform, and to reg- 
ulate and cheapen exchanges, than we have to transport 
the produce or stock of one portion of the Union to the other. 
And then he emphatically asks, ** What is money Y and 
answers the question by asking, ‘*Is it any thing but prop- 
erty?” Thus, by this short process, he satisfies his own 
mind that money is property, and that it is as much the 
duty of Government to furnish the means of transporting 
property, as money, from point to point. Now, after the 
Herculean work of improving the currency and cheapening 
exchanges, so successfully accomplished by that chief, who, 
last spring, in his farewell address, could not refrain from 
congratulating the country upon the successful and glorious 
accomplishment of this wise and patriotic undertaking of 
his, little did I expect to hear one of the great pillars of 
that brilliant administration, at this early day, get up and 
denounce the whole scheme as unconstitutional and unwor- 
thy of Congress. Ido not intend here to submit any ar- 
gument upon the constitationality, either of the Bank of 
the United States, or upon the subject of its being the duty 
of Congress to furnish a sound and uniform currency ; time 
and circumstances forbid such a course now. For! consider, 
if weight of authority ever can settle any question, the con- 
stitutionality of that bank is well settled, and, as to its 


utility, it cannot be denied by any one, who has any regard 


for his own veracity, or for the common decencies of life. 
- I will take occasion here to remark, however, that whilst 


I now am, and have ever. been, an advocate of a United 


States bank, I differ widely with some of my political friends, 
in believing we ought to charter a great mammoth institu- 
tion, with capital enough to supply the whole currency. of 
the country, and to supersede the necessity of State banks. 
I believe in banking, as in every other branch of business, 
there ought to be competition, and, for.one, I should regret 
to see the whole banking facilities of the country within 
the control of any one corporation. Whilst, then, I advo- 
cate a United States Bank, with a limited capital, guarded 
with proper restrictions, I am also in favor of a reasonable 
proportion of State banks. I believe them both useful and 
necessary to the sound, safe, and healthy operations of the 
business of this country. 

The gentleman from Ohio, with much apparent surprise, 
took occasion to say that the opponents of the administra- 
tion even contended that the measnres presented by the 
administration at this session willextend no permanent and 
substantial relief to the country, and very emphatically asks 
whether any are prepared to deny that this bill, which pro- 
poses to extend a credit of four, six, and nine months to 
the deposite banks, is not a measure of permanent and sub- 
stantial relief? Whether these banks would not, by this 
indulgence, be enabled to extend the necessary relief to 
the country ? 

It is very rarely, of late, that I am astonished at any 
thing I hear advanced in this House. But I must acknowl- 
edge I was perfectly astonished when I heard the honora- 
ble member, coming, as he does, from the West, and un- 
derstanding, as he must, the condition of that country and 
the banks, utter this remarkable sentiment. They must 
have upon deposite some $9,000,000 of this money. To 
draw this vast sum of specie from these western and south- 
ern banks in the short space of time proposed, would bank- 
rupt the whole country. It would be utter ruin to both the 
banks and the people, and yet their representative here 
most unceremoniously calls it substantial relief to the coun- 
try. Itis mockery! It is an insult to the understanding 
of this House and the whole nation. I venture to hazard 
the opinion that not another Western member will en- 
dorse the monstrous sentiment. 


T venture to say they will 
unite, in a body, to denounce this four, six, and nine 
months’ measure as ruinous, and demand a further post- 
ponement for their constituents, so as to enable the States 
by their fourth instalment on the lst of January, 1839, to 
come to the relief of their banks. 

The opposition, adds the gentleman, not only oppose 
the proposed measures of relief, but refuse to bring for- 
ward any measure of their own; upon which that gentleman, 
distinguished for his great equanimity, broke out into a 
strain. of the bitterest invective. He said, if disposed: to 
indulge in the use of epithets that are daily thrown out 
against the administration, he would pronounce such a party 
a “corps of political mercenaries,” “miserable demagogues, 
«the most unprincipled, corrupt, and rotten-hearted faction 
that has ever appeared in this country.” But he declines 
using such language, and adds, ‘‘ It belongs to the opposi- 
tion vocabulary.” In reply to all this, T will content my- 
self by saying that I think the gentleman deserves about as 
much credit for his ingenuity, in avoiding the use of epithets 
towards his political opponents, as for the profound states- 
manship shown in contending that a party in & decided mi- 
nority in-both Houses of Congress, with the President op- 
posed to them, is deserving of such language for not bring- 
ing forward measures of relief. The opposition, at the 
commencement of this. session, declared to the country that 
they were powerless ; that the administration had majorities 
in. both Houses, and were responsible to the country for 
measures of relief. But the. members of the opposition 
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have not disguised their opinions either as to the cause of |: 


our distresses or as. to the remedies for them; they have 
freely spoken of both, and for it have been reproached by 
the gentleman in terms like these. We have been told 
we should not stop for such purposes; that we should act, 
and not speak. The opposition are prepared for both upon 
any measures the administration have brought or may bring 
forward. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Ohio, who has been most 
obviously fixed on by his party to deliver the defence of 
the: administration against the assaults which have been 
made upon its policy of this session, has chosen to denom- 
inate, and I doubt not correctly, all the measures of this 
session as component parts of one grand system, and has 
as such treated of them in his elaborate speech. I will, as 
it seems no opposition. member will follow me in the de- 
bate, proceed to respond to some of his arguments upon 
the other brdnches of this system. 

Ho says: ‘The distress of which we hear so much is 
exaggerated. It exists only among particular classes of the 
community. Tt has not reached the great mass of the peo- 
ple.” Whether the. distress has been exaggerated or not, 
is a mere matter of opinion, I think it has not; and I 
think it has reached every class of the community. The 
sudden revulsion which has overtaken the country 60 as- 
tounded every person, that the whole people, with one ac- 
cord, all over the Union, seemed to believe, and no doubt 
correctly, that the only way in which tho credit of the 
country could be sustained was for every one to rally to the 
rescue, and offer upon the altar of his country’s good a 
portion of his constitutional rights—the privilege of de- 
manding specie for his dues; and thus has the shock been 
borne so far; but for this, no one could contemplate the ex- 
tent of rain which must have ensued. 

Indeed, sir, as far “as my acquaintance went, it was ad- 
mitted by every body that the debts of the country could 
not be collected in specie. ‘There has been in the West 
literally none in circalation since the suspension. The 
little that was there ceased to circulate, was bought up as 
a-commodity, and transported to the Atlantic cities. It 
seemed to be agreed, as if by common consent, by every 
person, as far as my observation went, that, where the pay- 
nents of debts was demanded, specic was not to be ox- 
acted, and that, if creditors claimed to exercise their con- 
stitutional right in demanding specie, the whole business of 
the country must cease, and society resolve into its origin- 
al eloments, and its members protect their property and pos- 
sessions by physical force, until some relief could be afford- 
ed. LT entertain no doubt that, if the debts of the country 
were uow generally sued for and demanded in specie, you 
would find the officers unable to enforce the law, and the 
best citizens resisting its execution. 

The constitution, which guaranties to every creditor the 
right to demand his debt in specie, has been in the West, 
from the suspension. till now, virtually and practically ab- 
rogated, becauso of the physical inability of the country to 
furnish the constitutional medium. This matter is spoken 
of and understood by every man in the land, and it is 
reaching and aflecting every interest in society. This Go- 
vernment, we are told by the administration, cannot get 
on for ten days without relief. The whole people are con- 
ducting their affairs, not in reference to the constitution and 
laws, but independent of both; yet we are told that our dif- 
ficulties have not reached ‘the great mass of the people.” 

The gentleman says the foreign debt of which we hear 
so. much,-is not the debt of the nation, nor of the great 
mass of the -people, but of the wealthy merchants, who 
have inundated. this country with foreign goods, and who, 
as a class, have ever been venal and destilute of patriotism ; 
who involved us in the late war, and then threw every im- 
pediment in the way of its successful prosecution, and 
herefore deserve no particular favor from Government. 
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Mr. Speaker, I stand here the representative: of mer- 
chants; and if I was not, as a member of the American 
Congress, I trust I should never be so insensible to that jus- 
tice which is due to every class of the community, of whom 
it may suit the purposes or tastes of gentleman here to speak 
disparagingly, as to remain silent when such sweeping, 
unjust denunciations are aimed at so useful and worthy a 
class. Sir, I feel very little like restraining myself within 
those bounds which parliamentary usage requires in re- 
sponding to this extraordinary denunciation. 
this House, respect for myself and the place I fill, will not 
allow me to employ language that would adequately con- 
vey what, under other circumstances, I should feel inclined 
to say. I must, however, be allowed to remark that, ac- 
cording to my taste, which I would by no means set up as 
a test for others, I should feel myself unworthy of the scat 
I hold here, if I was capable of. perpetrating in my place 
such cruel injustice towards so valuable, so estimable a 
class, as every gentleman knows the merchants of this 
country constitute. It sometimes happens that the most 
erroneous estimates are formed of particular classes and 
communities by those who have never found their way into 
the better orders of those classes and communities. ` 

The merchant is nothing more than an agent or factor of 
the producer, the instrument by which our products are 
carried abroad, and exchanged for such foreign commodi~ 
ties as we need; he is as necessary and as useful a constit- 
uent part of society as is the producer or laborer; and you 
cannot blast his prosperity without sweeping with it the 
prosperity of the community with which he is connected, 
It is true, the importing merchant owes directly our foreign 
debt; but the merchant. to whom he has sold his imported 
goods owes him, and the consumer who has bought of the 
retail merchant owes him ; so that the foreign debt is at last 
owing by the whole consuming population, the great mass 
of the people. They have to pay it; they are willing and 
able to pay it, if this Government will suffer them to have 
a currency, through the medium of which their surplus 
products can get to market without their losing from ten 
to twenty-five per cent. 

The people of all the States owe their proportion of this 
debt, and they can only pay it off by selling their products 
for the money with which to pay the merchants from 
whom they bought their goods. ‘The farmers of the West- 
ern and Northern States depend upon the flour, the pork, 
the beef, the mules, and the horses, which they send to 
the great staple States of the South and Southwest, out 
of which to raise the money to liquidate their part of 
this debt. 
State, say Mississippi, is sold for the currency of that State, 
which is inconvertible; it is brought home and sold for 
specie, or the local circulation, with which to pay the mer- 
chants, at a discount or loss of from 20 to 25 per cent. 
Thus a fourth of their gross sales are lost; out of the re> 
maining three-fourths they have to supply their families, and 
appropriate what little balance remains toward paying their 
proportion of this foreign debt. Sir, if this Government 
had been in the hands of merchants, you would never have 
seen your currency in its present condition, and our people 
ground into the dust as they now are. The merchants need 
no eulogy from me. I stand here the eulogist of no class, 
but as the defender of those whose very name is the best 
passport which our countrymen can bear to every foreign 
land where this Government is known. I will not so far 
forget what is due to the merchants of this country us to 
institute a comparison between them and the truckling, 
time-serving demagogues of the day, whom fortune has 
thrown into stations, of which they avail themselves to tra- 
duce and slander those with whom they are not worthy to 
be compared. 

But let us proceed, and examine further into what has 
been denominated by the member from Ohio as miserable, 
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false, newspaper slang, upon the subject of two currencies, 
one for the Government, and the other for the people. 

Is it not known to all that, in consequence of the de- 
ranged state of the currency, the people receive their debts 
and transact their daily business in the paper money of the 
country, and that otherwise the regular business of the 
country could not continue a single day? And yet no 
gentleman who has any self-respect can deny that the offi- 
cers of the Government, who draw high salaries, are paid 
out of your Treasury in specie; whilst your poor day la- 
borers, the soldiers who fight your battles, and the old pen- 
sioner, who has spent the days of his youth, and worn out 
his constitution, in fighting for that liberty which our 
fathers transmitted us, have to receive their pay in paper, 
eight or ten cents in the dollar less valuable than specie. 
Instances have occurred under my own observation, which 
should make this administration blush, if it was not insen- 
sible to shame. : 

But the other day I went, with a colleague and a friend 
of the administration, to some of the public. offices, to at- 
tend to some business for his constituents; he got a check 
on the ‘* Bank of the Metropolis” for some pension money 
of a revolutionary soldier, which he had to receive in paper, 
whilst he and I, and you, sir, are paid in gold and silver, 
That gentleman was struck with the enormity of such a 
state of things, and could not forbear to remark upon its 
hardship and injustice. 

In a few days afterwards, in passing by some day-labor- 
ets employed by the Government, either I, or the gentle- 
man with me, asked what sort of currency they were paid 
in, to which one, who bore the appearance of a brave, 
hardy soldier, remarked: ‘‘ In city paper,” and that he was 
glad to get it; for it was much better than the paper in which 
he had been paid off for his services whilst in our army, 
marching in search of our Southern Indians; that he'had 
drawn from this Government $200 in Southern bank paper, 
for his services in the army, which, upon reaching his home 
in this city, he had to shave off at a loss of twenty cents to 
the dollar, amounting in all to the sum of forty dollars—no 
ineongiderable loss for a common soldier out of his daily 
wages. Upon the other hand, a member of Congress from 
Mississippi, Louisiana, or Arkansas, who draws about 
$2,000 for mileage, gets his pay-in specie, can sell that 
specie upon his arrival here: at eight and a half per cent. 
advance, making $170 of profit, and then, if he choose, 
he could buy with the paper currency of this place South- 
ern paper, as I have understood, at a discount of twenty 
per cent. by which he could realize about $400 more, ma- 
king in all the sum of $576 by this.shaving operation, 
growing out of the better curreney with which this admin- 
istration has blessed the country. ‘here are members, too, 
from the North who will realize enough by shaving off their 
mileage and pay to defray their expenses from the time they 
left their homes until their return. I'do not mention this 
by way of disparaging those who have sold their. specie ; 
it constitutes no portion of our circulation ; It Is a commo- 
dity, and is bought and sold accordingly. ‘The Secretary 
gave notice, through the public prints, that he had the 
specie on hand with which to: pay the members of Con- 
gress. They felt, that if the specie was to be. paid out to 
the President and his Secretaries, and their friends, there 
was no reason, when asked hy the Secretary whether they 
preferred specie to paper, why they should not speak the 
troth. At first I could not understand why members of 
Congress were offered a choice between specie and paper 5 
but when I recollect that the President, whose salary is 
$25,000 per year, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose pay is $6,000 per year, were the persons xe pae 
the making of these offers, and that the one would ae 
about $200, and the other about $2,125 per year Sane 
paid in specie. than if they were paid in papers Bf i 
culty was removed. -Perhaps the administration thougat 


the responsibility of paying themselves in specie would be 
lightened by throwing it partly‘on Congress. 
it cannot rest. 


But there 


Notwithstanding all this, when the opposition say there 


are two currencies, they are charged with repeating miser- 
able slang. 
things on ‘the country, has convened Congress, aud propo- 
ses no relief to the people; but. only proposes means by 
which the Government can get on, leaving the people to 
buffet, as best they can,.with. the insurmountable difficul- 
ties that are now overwhelming the country. 


The Government, after bringing this state of 


But, Mr. Speaker, great as are the embarrassments with 


which our whole country is overwhelmed, I value them 
all as nothing when compared with the evils that I per- 
ceive the administration has in store for us. 


1 We have, 
thank God, sir, the best population on carth, and a coun- 


try incomparably beyond any other’ in its exhaustless re- 


sources of wealth and greatness. Our people understand 
more of the principles of their Government, more of the 
principles of civil liberty, than any population that has 
ever existed upon the-face of this earth. And all, yes all, 
sir, has grown out of that happy form of Government which 
the wisdom of our fathers transmitted to us. As long as 
we preserve olr constitutional liberty, as long as we can 
maintain the supremacy of our constitution over the will 
of our rulers, all is safe. When the emergency requires, I 
am prepared to yield up all that relates to. the right of 
property and subordinate municipal regulations ; but I will 
cling to this constitution, to the great principles of civil 
liberty as secured to my country by that constitution, as 
the only valuable fragment that is left of that mighty wreck 
which the folly of our rulers has brought upon the land. 
Executive patronage is the source from whence the constitu- 
tion has most to apprehend. Whilst wielded by the popu- 
lar military chieftain, who has just left the Executive 
chair, it was believed by many of the best and wisest in 
the land to be too powerful for the constitution. 

The administration project of which I speak, and which 
I so much fear, is the proposed sub-Treasury system; by 
which, we are told hy the President, through his organs in 
this House, the public funds are to be kept as safely, 
the fiscal operations of the Government facilitated, and the 
patronage of the President curtailed. Let us then, for 
a moment, examine first into the relative safety of the pub- 
lic moneys when in banks and when in the hands of sub- 
treasurers, or Government agents. In the first place, then, 
what has been our experience—the best of teachers? For 
the period of more than thirty-six. years, during which the 
Bank of the United States: had charge of the Government 
deposites, not one dollar was lost by it to the Government, 
nor did that institution, at any time during this period, fail 
to perform, as a fiscal agent of the Government, every 
thing that was required of it. Whilst, upon the other hand, 
in the thirty years between 1789 and 1819, as appears 
from a reporter of Mr. Crawford, this Government lost vp- 
wards of $3,000,000 by the defulcations of its collecting. dnd 
disbursing officers, who had nothing to do with the money 
except during the short periods it was passing from those 
who paid it to the Government till it reached the banks, 
and then from the banks to the public creditors. If this 
vast amount of our revenue stuck to the fingers of the offi- 
cers of the Government whilst it was passing thus rapidly 
through their hands, how much greater would bave been 
the loss to the Government if they had been permanent 

it! 

meets ae if such heavy losses were sustained ata time 
when our revenues were comparatively so small, and when 
officers were selected, according to Mr. Jefferson’s rule, for 
their capacity and integrity, what may we expect our losses 
to be if our vast revenues are to be permanently kept by 
sub-treasurers, selected at this day, when officers. are pro- 
scribed for their honesty, and their places filled by the most 
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unserupulous brawling. partisans of power! The Presi- 
dent; in that- portion of his message where he treats of this 
favorite project of his, says the objections to it are foanded 
upon. the mistaken supposition that ‘fa vault in.a bank, 
js.stronger than a vault in the ‘Freasury.” Not at all, sir; 


but upon very different grounds -do the opponents of his | 
plan. vest. their objections to it, in a pecaniary point | 
of view; which, by-the-by, is the very least of their , 


objections to it. Tt is, that the keys of those vaults 
are tò be entrusted to his numberless sub-treasurers, 
selected, not as banks select their officers, for moral 
integrity. and. capacity, but for their dirty party services! 
These sub-treasurers, when a general election approaches, 
upon which depends, perhaps, the fate of the ‘* great 
democratic party,” will likely feel themselves. called on 
to use a few thousand dollars of- the people’s money for 
the success of the people’s cause; and if they are finally 
defeated, they will feel that for their extra services in the 
cause- of the people they are entitled to extra compensation ; 
and, as they have the fixing of the amount, it is highly 
probable they will be well paid. 


But the safety of the public funds, though a subject of | 
great importance in itself; when compared with the ob- : 


jection to ‘* the sub-Treasury system” growing out of the 
enormous increase of Executive power, shrinks. into utter 
insignificance. I hold that the loss of the largest amount 
of money of which these sub-treasurers could possibly rob 
the ‘Treasury, is not worthy to be compared with a loss of 
any one of those great principles of civil liberty for which 
our fathers so valiantly fought. 

The principle of spoils and plunder, upon which the 
late.administration has been openly conducted, have justly 
excited the most solemn and awful apprehensions with all 
patriots. who have taken the trouble to look into the mighty 
engine through which it was brought in conflict with the 
freedom of elections. According to the wise organization 


of our free Goveinnent, all political power is derived ; 
through the ballot-box ; and whenever we place. in the Ex- , 
ecutive the means of corrupting and controlling this foun- ; 
tain of power, we destroy all the checks which the forms of : 


our constitution have imposed upon him. 
Bitter experience has taught us, during the late admin- 
istration, that the hundred thousand officeholders, who hold 


their stations by no other tenure than the President’s good ` 
will, together with the vast appropriations which an ad- : 


ministration Congress annually-made, and the unparalleled 
popularity of the late. Executive, gave to him a power to 
which constitutional restraints offered but a feeble and un- 
availing barrier. “And the only hope of those who appre- 
hended danger from this source was, that no other Presi- 
dent would ever again have such a hold on public favor 
as the then incumbent. No sooner, however, was the suc- 
cessor of this remarkable man seated in his chair of State, 
than he comes forward. and proposes to us, and asks our 
concurrence in, a system by which this very Executive pow- 
er will be almost doubly increased. How many offices this 
system wiil render it necessary to employ, it is impossible 
to tell; but, just as is the number increased, so is Execu- 
tive power increased. We are told by our late minister to 
France, in his very able speech delivered ashort time since, 
in the other end of the Capitol, that, while in France, he 
instituted an inquiry upon the subject of the number of 
officers employed under the sub- Treasury system of that 
country, and learned there was the enormous number of 
one hundred thousand. If that is the number theught to 
be actually necessary in France, where the throne is hered- 
itary, and where the King has no motive, such as he would 
have if he were to be elected every four years, to increase 
that. number in order thereby to increase his power and the 
better to secure his election, what would be the number to 
which the officers under the system would be run up in 
this country, where there would be every possible motive 


for increase? It is impossible to tell. No mortal twenty 
years since would have supposed the ingenuity of man- 
could. have devised ways and means by which to employ 
fifty thousand officers in this Government, whilst now we 
perceive we have twice that number. So it will be in this 
country if this snb-Tieasury system, this new engine of: 
power, is organized ; the number will increase from year to 
year, until in all probability it will become as great as that 
now employed in France. 

Already, sir, we have one-twentieth man in the Union 
an officer dependent upon the Executive. Organize your 
sub-Treasury system, and you double that number, and 
make every tenth man an officer. For, be it recollected, 
that we have less than 2,000,000 votes in this Government. 
And what a spectacle shall we then have presented for our 
observation. . A President of the United States, ex officio, 
; commander-in-chief of our army, with 200,000 dependent’ 
; stipendiaries, with the whole Treasury in their absolute, 
‘ unqualified control, waiting, anxiously waiting, to do his 
, bidding! I ask you, sir, I ask every man here who has a 
particle of patriotism left, is a mammoth power like this 
consistent with liberty? If it be once organized, will the 
form of our free Government, as embodied.in our constitu- 
The President will be ab- 


: tion, be worth contending for ? 
solute, and the people will be slaves! And nat less slaves’ 
because our President may be a merciful man. ‘The good’ 
man’s slave may live through life insensible of his chains, 
but he is not therefore lessa slave. And, notwithstanding 
all this, what-is the language employed by the President 
through his Jeading organs on this floor? Here it is, in 
the language of the honorable gentleman from Ohio. He 
remarked, ‘ Here is the Executive of our Government vol- 
untarily proposing to rélinquish patronage, and those who 
are in opposition striving to retain it in his possession, to 
force it upon him. It is perhaps the first instance In the 
i history of free Governments where such a proposition has 
been made, and has met with opposition in such a quarter.” 

That the leading debater of the administration, upon 
whose words, as they dropped, his party hung in rapturous 
delight, around whom, upon the conclusion of his speech, 
they flocked to take him by. the hand and congratulate him’ 
; on his effort, should, upon the floor of Congress, in the 
i face of the American people, assert that the President, in 
submitting this scheme, was ‘voluntarily proposing to re- 
linquish patronage,” presents the strangest and most mel- 
ancholy scene that I have ever beheld in this Hall! 

There was-a period in British history similar to the pre- 
sent in ours, when there was an excited contest carried on 
for years between the King, in favor of regal patronage and 
i power, and the people against them. The people saw that 
‘the growing influence which. the King brought to bear 
| through his officeholders upon elections was increasing with 
| alarming rapidity; they believed it was endangering. En- 
| glish liberty ; they resolved to check it, and by a single act 
| of Parliament, which the King did not dare to veto, but 
| was compelled to sign, forty thousand officeholders, one- 
i 
1 
+ 


seventh of all the voters in the kingdom, were disfranchi- 
sed, and prohibited, Dy the heaviest penalties, from interfe- 
ring in any manner with elections. What if, during this 
struggle, so analogous to that now going on between the 
people of this Governinent and the President, a meinber of 
| Parliament, a leading and acknowledged organ of the King, 
| had arisen in his place, and submitted a proposition to or- 
| ganize a fiscal agent of the Government, which would de- 
| volve upon the King the appointment of a hundred thous- 
| and new officers, to hold their stations at his will, and had 
| denominated it a measure calculated to curtail the patron- 
| age of the King, how many members of Parliament, upon 
his concluding his speech, do you suppose, would have ga- 
thered around him, taken him by the hand, congratulated 
| him upon his effort, and edorsed the sentiment ? 
The President, Mr. Speaker, underrates the intelligence 
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of the age. He is mistaken if he supposes he can gull the 
great mass of the American people into the support of this 
measure, as one calculated to curtail Executive patronage. 
If he is not, the experiment which we are now testing by 
our form of Government must inevitably fail! j 

[Before Mr. Gravers had concluded his remarks, as giv- 
en entire above, 

Mr. MERCER proposed a recess of an-hour, to enable 
members to get refreshments. 

The CHAIR reminded the gentleman that this could 
not be moved unless by the assent of the House. 

It being objected to, Mr. MERCER moved the suspen- 
sion of the rules to enable him to offer the proposition. 

Mr. PETRIKIN moved a call of the House; upon 
which, 

Mr. MERCER withdrew his motion. 

Mr. GRAVES was about to proceed with his remarks, 

When Mr. PHILLIPS renewed Mr. Mencen’s motion, 
observing that it seemed: so reasonable, that be did not 
doubt it would succeed. It was objected to, and, on Mr. 
P’s moving for a suspension of the rules, Mr. PETRIKIN 
again moved a call of the House; which was refused. The 
motion to suspend the rules was then put, and there was 
found to be no quorum on the division, which stood: Yeas 
63, nays 24, - 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested the propriety and ex- 
pediency of the proposition. 

Mr. W. COST’ JOHNSON said he was anxious to 
have this question taken. He had expected it would have 
been taken on yesterday by general consent. For himself, 
though he had never in his life voted for the previous 
question, he was willing to do so now whenever it should 
be proposed on this bill. He was in favor of the proposed 
recess, and hoped that after that the guestion would be 
speedily taken. : 

Mr. GLASCOCK was opposed the motion, unless it 
could be general, and apply to every day. He was in the 
habit of remaining in the House, and procuring refresh- 
ments below. 

Mr. GRAVES concurred in the motion for a recess, 
and expressed the opinion that, as. the whiskey had been 
banished from below, there might. now be a chance of bet- 
ter attendance. 

Mr. PHILLIPS having altered his motion so as to 
make to-day’s recess an hour, and hereafter to take place 
at three and last till four o’ciock during this. session, the 
question was put thereon, and no quoram voted: Yeas 
74, nays 15. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, moved to adjourn. 

Mr. DAWSON asked for the yeas and- nays: 

Mr. CHAMBERS withdrew his motion, and remarked 
that if was strange that an aristocracy of 15 should set it- 
self up against the ‘democracy of numbers,” and control 
their action. 

Mr. GHOLSON confessed himself to be one of that 
“aristocracy.” If the question could be first taken on this 
bill, he, for one, would not withhold his assent to the pro- 
posed recess. But the question had heen discussed beyond 
the time when the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CHAM- 
aers] and others had said they would pledge themselves to 
gò for its decision. , 

Mr. CHAMBERS asked if Mr. GaoLsoN intended to 
intimate that on his part that pledge had been violated 

Mr. GHOLSON disclaimed such an intimation. fa 

Mr. CHAMBERS thought the House presented a ridi- 
culous spectacle to the gallaries and to the public; and 
asked how a description of the scene they were presenting 
would look in the public prints? 

Mr. MARTIN moved a call of the 
refused. 

Mr. POPE moved an adjournment. 

Mr. GHOLSON asked for the yeas and nays. 


House; which was 


Mr. POPE withdrew his motion. $ 

The SPEAKER counted the House, and ascertained 
that there were within three of a quorum present... Seve- 
ral gentlemen coming in, he decided that there was then a 
quorum. oe 

Mr. PHILLIPS, renewed his motion to’ suapend-the 
rules, and- one- less than a quorum voted. ; 

The SPEAKER then requesting all members. present 
to vote on one or the other side, again put the question, 
which was carried: Yeas 89, nays°37. So the rules were 
suspended. : 

Mr. Partxures’s motion, modified, after some desultory 
conversation, so as to fix the time hereafter during the 
session at from half-past 2 to 4 o’clock, was then declared 
to be before the House. 

Mr. GRAHAM moved to strike out-the provision relat- 
ing to this day, as several gentlemen had now come in, 
and there was probably a quorum. 

Mr. MERCER hoped that in that case the gentlemen 


| who had been home and got their dinners and returned, 


would be excused from voting on the question. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Gnranam’s amendment was lost. 

Mr. Pururips’s motion, as modified, prevailed, and the 
House, at half past three, took a recess for one hoar Je- 

EVENING SESSION. 

Upon the assembling of the House at half past four 
o'clock, there being but very few members present, `. 

Mr. McKAY moved a call of the House; and, upon ta- 
king the question, there appeared yeas 38, nays 38; the ` 
Chair voting in the affirmative, the call was accordingly 
ordered, and a quorum having appeared, its further pro- 
ceedings were dispensed with. 

FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 

The House resumed the consideration of the ‘bill to 
postpone the fourth instalment of deposites with the States,” 

Mr. GRAVES concluded his remarks in opposition to 
the bill. ‘ sed 

Mr. CUSHMAN yose and remarked. that this question 
had long been very considerably and very fully discussed, 
and, he believed, to the satisfaction of every gentleman of 
the House. He believed that any further discussion of it 
would be entirely useless, and the House was worn down 
with the debate. Still, he confessed, he should be very 
happy if the House would then pass upon_ the. several 
amendments submitted in Committee of the Whole, if it 
could be done without further delay. He rose for the pur- 
pose of asking whether it was not the sense of the House 
that the discussion had been. carvied:as far.as-it ought fo 
bo? whether the subject had not been fully and fairly de- 
bated—sufficiently debated? . In the fuli belief that. it.had, 
it wae his intention te call for the previous question ; but 
although he hed risen for that purpose, he would make 
this preposition— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I call the gentleman to order. 
The previous question cannot be debated. E 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Iam going to make this proposition. 
If it meets the general approbation of the House to-close 
the debate, I should be willing to have the vote taken upon 
every amendment, and give the movers.of them an oppor- 
tunity of calling for the yeas and nays on each. _ For the 

urpose, however, of ‘testing the sense of the House to 
bring this discussion to a close, E move the previous ques- 
oMr HAYNES moved a call of the House. 

Mr. RIVES expressed his willingness to assent to the 
proposition of the gentleman. from New Hampshire; and 
he presumed it would be generally assented.. to. bythe 

se. i - 
a Sa true they had had a very protracted debate:upon 
this subject, and he had been anxioug-to reach. this. vote. 
‘Phere: had been various amendments presented to the bil 
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under consideration. It was a subject of vast importance, 
and. there were some gentlemen who would. prefer the bill 
with some of the amendments, to having it without. 
‘There were others who preferred it in its original shape: 
But in order that each gentleman’s views should be dis- 
tinctly understood, especially of those. who preferred 
amendments, he would wish the proposition of the gentle- 
man who moved: the previous question to be assented to, 
provided the House would permit the question to be taken 
on each amendment without further discussion. [** Agreed, 
agreed,” from many voices.] Mr. R. added that, before 
he took his seat, he hoped. no one would take the floor for 
the purpose of entering into an argument. 

Mr, MASON of Virginia said he could not offer his 
amendment on those terms, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said he should be very glad to 
move his amendment upon the terms suggested. 

Mr. OWENS then asked for the yeas and nays on the 
motion for a call of the House, which were ordered, and 
were: Yeas 112, Nays 100. 

So the call was ordered. 

After proceeding till it was ascertained that 24 members 
more were present, on motion of 

Mr. HAYNES, all. further proceedings in the call were 
dispensed with. 

Mr. SMITH arose, and commenced by saying: Mr. 
Speaker, I believe there can be now effected a general as- 
sent on the part of the House. [Mr. S. was here inter- 
rupted by loud cries of ‘* order.’””] 

The demand for the previous question was then second- 
ed by the House, tellers having been appointed: Yeas 
107, nays 78. 

Mr. REED called for the. yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion, Shall the main question he now put? which were or- 
dered, and were: Yeas 123, Nays 102, as follows: 

X eas Messra. . Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Aye- 
rigg, Beatty, Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Borden, 
Bouldin, Brodhead, Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, John 
Calhoon, Cambreleng, Timothy J. Carter, Casey, Chaney, 
Cilley, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crockett, Curtis, 
Cushman, Deberry, DeGraff, Dennis, Dromgoole, Ed- 
wards, Farrington, Fairfield, Isuac Fletcher, Fry, Gallup, 
Haley, Halstead, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawkina, 
Haynes, Henry, Wolsey, Holt, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, 
William H. Hunter, Ingham, Thos. B. Jackson, Jabez 
Jackson, Joseph Johuson, William Cost Johnson, Nathan- 
iel Jones, John W, Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, 
Leadbetter, Logan, Arphaxeil Loomis, Mallory, May, 
McKay, Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, 
McKim, Milligan, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, 
Samuel W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, 
Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petri- 
Kin, Phelps, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Randolph, 
Reily, Richardson, Sheffer, Charles Shepard, Shields, 
Sheplor, Smith, Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Stratton, Tay- 
lor, Thomas, Toucey, Towns, Tumey, Underwood, Vail, 
Vanderveer, Wagener, “Webster, Weeks, Thomas T. 
Whittlesey, Sherrod Williams, Jared’ W. Williams, 
Christopher H. Williams, Worthington, Yell, York—123. 

Naxs-—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, 
John W. Allen, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Briggs, Bronson, 
William H. Cathoun, William B. Campbell, John Camp- 
bell, William B. Carter, Chapman, Cheatham, Claiborne, 
Clark, Clowney, Corwin, Crary, Cranston, Cushing, 
Darlington, Dawson, Davee, Davies, Dunn, Elmore, 
Evans, Everett, Ewing, Richard Fletcher, Foster, Rico 
Garland, Gholson, Glascock, Goode, James Graham, Wil- 
liam Graham, Grantland, Grant, Gray, Grennell, Griffin, 
Hall, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Hawes, Herod, Hoffman, 
Robt. M. T. Hunter; Jenifer, Henry Jobnson, Legare, 
Lewis, Lincoln, Andrew W; Loomis, Lyon, Marvin, James 
-M. Mason, Martin, Maury, Maxwell, Mercer, Mathias 


Morris, Calvary Morris, Naylor, Ogle, Patterson, Patton, 
Pearce, Peck; Phillips, Pickens, Potts, Rariden, Reed, 
Rencher, Rhett, Ridgway, Rives, Robertson, Rumsey, 
Russell; Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine H, Shepperd, Sib- 
ley, Slade, Southgate, Stanly, Taliaferro, Thompson, 
Tillinghast, Titus, Toland, Albert S. White, John White, 
Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Jos. L. Williams—102. 

So the House determined that the main question be 
now pnt. 

The main question, being on ordering the bill to a third 
reading, then recurring— 

Mr. BRIGGS asked for the yeas and nays. thereon ; 
which were ordered, and were: Yeas 119, Nays 117, as 
follows : 

Yzas—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon Bouldin, Brodhead, 
Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, T. J. 
Carter, Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, 
Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, Cushman, Davee, De- 
Graff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, Farrington, Fair- 
field, I. Fletcher, Foster, Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glas- 
cock, Grantland, Grant, Haley, Hammond, Hamer, Har- 
rison, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, 
William H. Hunter, R. M. T. Hunter, Ingham, T, B. 
Jackson, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, John W. 
Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmitb, Legare, Leadbet- 
ter, Lewis Logan, Arphaxed Loomis, Lyon, James M. 
Mason, Martin, McKay, Robt. McClellan, A. McClellan, 
McClure, McKim, Miller, Moore, Morgan, Samuel W. 
Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, 
Parker, Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Pennybacker, Pet- 
rikin, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, 
Reily, Richardson, Rives, Sawyer, Shefter, Sheplor, Spen- 
cer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Towne, 
Turney, Vail, Vandervcer, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, 
Thomas T. Whittlesey, Jared W., Williams, Worthing- 
ton, Yeli--119, 

Naxs—Messrs, Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, John 
W. Allen, Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs, 
William B. Calhoun, John Calhoon, W. B. Campbell, 


John Campbell, W. B. Carter, Casey, Chambers, Cheat- ` 


ham, Childs, Clowney, Corwin, Crary, Cranston, Crock- 
ett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, Davies, De- 
berry, Dennis, Dunn, Elmore, Evans, Everett, Ewing, 
Richard Fleteher, Filmore, Rice Garland, Goode, James 
Graham, W. Graham, Graves, Gray, Grennell, Griffin, 
Hall, Halstead, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Hawes, Henry, 
Herod, Hoffman, Hopkins, Jenifer, H. Johnson, W. ©. 
Jobnson, Lincoln, Andrew W. Loomis, Mallory, Marvin, 
Samson Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, McKennan, 
Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Montgomery, Mathias Morris, 
Calvary Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Pearce, 
Peck, Phillips, Pope, Potts, Rariden, Randolph, Reed, 
Rencher, Rhett, Ridgway, Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, 
Sergeant, Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, 
Shields, Sibley, Slade, Smith, Snyder, Southgate, Stanly 
Stratton, Taliaferro, ‘Shompson, Tillinghast, Toland, 
Underwood, Albert S. White, John White, Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph L. Wil- 
liams, Christopher H, Williams, Wise, Yorke-——117, 

So the bill was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. PICKENS, having voted in the majority, moved 
to reconsider the above vote; which motion lies over for to- 
morrow. Mr. P. then gave notice that he should then 
submit his amendment. 

And, on his motion, the House adjourned. 


Fripar, Serr. 29. 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 
The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 


business of the morning hour, being the report of the Com- 
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miitee of Elections, which was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing resolution : : 

“Resowed, That Samuel J. Gholson and John F. H. 
Claiburne are duly elected members of the 25th Congress, 
and as such are entitled to take their seats.” 

The question pending was the motion of Mr. Maury 
to strike out all after the word ‘‘Resolved,” and insert 
«That Samuel J. Gholson and John F. H. Claiborne, not 
being duly elected members of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 25th Congress of the United States, are not 
entitled to seats on this fiovov as such.” 

Mr. TURNEY rose, and addressed the Chair as fol- 
lows: 

Mr: Speaker: The question submitted for the consider- 
ation of the House, by the report of the Committee of 
Elections now on your table, is one that is new and some- 
what novel in its character. We are now called on, for 
the first time since the aduption of the constitution of the 
United States, to put a construction on the second section 
of the first article of that instrument, which is in these 
words: ‘* When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies.” In order to arrive 
at the legitimate interpretation of this section, gentlemen 
advocating different sides of this perplexed question have 
had reference to the third section of the first article of the 
same instrument, which provides for the filling of vacan- 
cies that may happen in the United States Senate. They 
have. also read and commented on the cases of Lanman 
and Sevier, and insisted that those cases are decisive of 
the question now under consideration, 

I have taken a different view of this subject. Let us 
for a moment reflect and see what was intended to be pro- 
vided for by each of those sections, by which means I 
think we will be enabled to arrive at the true intent and 
meaning of the sectien which provides for the filling of vacan- 
cies in this House ; and, in doing this, I do not feel myself 
called on to inquire into the correctness of the cases before 
referred to. I hold, sir, that the framers of the constitu- 
tion did intend that each State should have its full repre- 
sentation in each branch of the Congress of the United 
States, and effectually to secure which the two sections 
which I have adverted were inserted, and in cach of which 
the word happen is used. The use of this word creates 
the only doubt or difficulty in the case. Let us compare 
the two sections, and see if we cannot, by that means, ar- 
rive at the sense and meaning of the word happen, which 
the framers of that instrument intended it to have. Let it 
be borne in mind that, in the case of a Senator, the va- 
cancy is to be filled, not by an election, the only safe and 
constitutional mode of appointing members of that body, 
but by the temporary appointment of the Governor, to con- 
tinue only until the Legislature of the State shall be in 
session, when they shall fill such vacancy. This, sir, 
was conferring a very extraordinary power upon the Ex- 
ecutive of a State; one, in the opinion of the framers of 
the constitution, very unsafe, and therefore not to be ex- 
ercised, except on extraordinary occasions and times of 
great emergency. And, sir, to prevent an abuse of that 
power by the executive authorities of the States, the fra- 
mers of the constitution have carefully inserted additional 
guards to prevent executive usurpations of power. — This, 
sir, brings us to a more minute and critical examination 
and comparison of the two sections of the constitution now 
under consideration. . 

The second section, sir, simply provides that if vacan- 
cies should happen in the representation of any State, then 
the Executive thereof shall issue his writ of election to fill 
such vacancies. In the case of a Senator the provision 1s 
very different. It provides that should a vacancy happen, 
by resignation or otherwise, in the recess of the Legisla- 
ture, then the Executive may appoint, &e. 


Vou, XIV.—70 


Here, sir, to authorize the Executive to make an ap- 
pointment, there must not only be a vacancy, but ‘that 
vacancy must have occurred in the recess of the Legisla- 
ture, and by resignation or otherwise. Permit-me to ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, why these words were used in the third 
section ? ; Were they not used for the purpose of limiting 
and restricting the power of the Governor? And was not 
this limitation and this restriction imposed to’ prevent the 
frequent use of a power which the framers of the constitu- 
tion believed to be safely, and with more propriety, lodged 
with the immediate representatives of the people? This, 
sir, it seems to me, will not be controverted by any one. 
Then they fixed the tenure of the Senatorial office at six 
years. It was believed that no vacancy could or would 
happen in the recess of the Legislature, except those pro- 
duced by resignation, death, or removal, and therefore 
they. made the power to appoint to be dependent on the - 
cause which produced the vacancy, to wit: by resignation 
or otherwise, It cannot, and, I presume, will not, be pre- 
tended that the word otherwise, as used in the section, 
will have the cffect, or was designed, to destroy the sense 
and meaning of the words by resignation; but all must 
agree that that word was inserted to cover every possible 
case where a vacancy occurred ‘by any unforeseen event, 
and in the recess of the Legislature; and, sir, I am fully 
sustained in this conclusion by the cases which have been 
referred to. 

We come now, Mr. Speaker, to consider more fully the 
second section of the first article of the constitution of the 
United States. Here we find no such language to limit 
and restrict the power of the Governor of a State to issue 
his writ to fill a vacancy in this House as that which we 
find to limit and restrict his power to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate. by his own appointment. In the case of a Sena- 
tor, sir, I have shown the vacancy is to be filled, pot by 
the safe and constitutional mode of an election, but by the 
legally constituted authority, giving rise to an uncertain 
and dangerous exercise of Executive patronage. 

How, sir, in relation to filling vacancies which occur in 
this House, is there a departure from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Government? In this case, the member is to 
be elected by the people; and will any member on this floor 
pretend that the people cannot at all times, and under all 
circumstances, be trusted to choose their own agents to 
represent them in this House ? 

But, sir, to return to the section under consideration. If 
the framers of the constitution intended to limit the power 
of the Executive to issue his writ of election to cases where 
the vacancy had not only happened, but to such vacancies 
as had been produced by ‘* resignation ur otherwise” of the 
incumbent, I ask why they did not so express it by their 
language, as they did in the case of Senator? Sir, the fact 
of their failing to.do so, coupled with the consideration that 
there was no good reason why this power should be Jimi- 
ted, is conclusive, to my mind, that such was not their in- 
tention; and I am more inclined to this opinion from the 
consideration that the meaning of the word happen, as used 
in this section, was a subject of deliberation when the 
constitution was framed, and that it was intended to au- 
thorize and empower the Executive to issue his writ of 
election in all cases where a vacancy existed in the repre- 
sentation of a State. In the case of Senator, the power of 
the State Executive is made to depend not alone upon the 
fact of vacancy, but that that vacancy must have been pro- 
duced by a specified cause. There the constitution looks 
not only to the vacancy to be filled, but also to the cause 
which produced it. In this case, however, the constitution 
looks alone to the vacancy, and, if it is found eae bi 
provides the mode and manner chy which ae to i y sce 
This, sir, has been done in this instance, and 1N £ ne 
formity with the provisions of the constitution. 


But suppose, sir, I were mistaken in this view of the 
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subject, and that it should be believed, as insisted on by 
my colleague, [Mr. Maury, ] that the second section is to 
be viewed and interpreted in the same limited and restricted 
sense that is embraced in the third section, stiil, sir, if the 
case of Sevier is to be received as authority, Messrs. Clai- 
borne and Gholson are entitled to their seats. In that case 
the vacancy happened by the expiration of the term of ser- 
vice of the Senator, and that term was made to depend 
upon the allotment of the Senator, which allotment and 
expiration happened during the recess of the Legislature, 
and, of course, was unforeseen, and, consequently, could 
not be provided for. In this case, sir, the Senate has 
made the word otherwise embrace not only the cases of 
death or removal, but also to embrace every possible case 
of unforeseen vacancy, although that vacancy may happen 
by.the expiration of the term of service. What, sir, is 
this case? The constitution provides that Congress shall 
convene at least once a year, and that the time of meeting, 
until otherwise altered by law, shall be on the first Monday 
in December, It also authorizes the President to convene 
Congress on extraordinary occasions. Here, sir, the Le- 
gislature of Mississippi, with a full knowledge that Con- 
gress was not to meet until the month of December, had 
fixed by law the day of election in the month of November, 
in ample time for their members to arrive in time to take 
their seats on the first day of the session. But, sir, in the 
mind of the President of the United States, Congress ought 
to be convened, to consider of and act upon weighty and 
important business of the nation, at an earlier day than that 
fixed by the constitution, and he accordingly issues his 
proclamation for that purpose. Did the Legislature of 
Mississippi know that the President would issue his proc- 
lamation? Could they have known of those extraordinary 
events which rendered it necessary for him to do su? or 
were not those circumstances which rendered the filling of 
the vacancies of the representation from that State at an 
earlier period than that fixed by the constitution, and were 
not all these circumstances, unforeseen by them? If so, sir, 
then, according to the strictest construction contended for, 
those gentlemen are entitled to their scats, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is contended by the gentleman from 
Kentucky that, forasmuch as the constitution requires that 
the Legislatures of the States should fix the times and pla- 
ces of holding clections, this election is void, because the 
Legislature of Mississippi had not by law fixed the day on 
which this election was held as the day of election of their 
representatives to this House. This argument, sir, if it 
prove any thing, proves tos much; for, sir, if no elections 
but those held on the days fixed by law are legal, then, sir, 
if a seat waa vacated, either by resignation, or death, or 
removal, the Executive of the State would have no power 
to issue his writ of election to fill such vacancy, because he 
would have no power to prescribe the time of holding the 
same. ‘This general provision of the constitution, and the 
laws enacted in pursuance thereof, were only intended to 
regulate the time, place, and manner of conducting the 
general elections; and was not intended to interfere with 
or tu abridge the power in those special cases, provided for 
in the section under which this election was held. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me here to admonish gentlemen to 
pause and reflect before they give their votes denying to 
the people of Mississippi the right to be represented on this 
floor; a right, sir, which has been secured to them by that 
instrament which gives life and existence to this Govern- 
ment, and which, sir, each of us stands most solemnly 
pledged to support. Iam one of those, sir, who believe 
that the people are capable of self-government, and that 
they can, and ought to be, trusted at all times, and under 
all circumstances; and when I am called on to give a con- 
struction to the great charter of our liberties, I shall en- 
deavor to adopt that rule of interpretation which will best 
secure to the great mass of the people their full privileges 
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and powers; and knowing, as I do, that the State of Mis- 
sissippi has an undeniable right to her representation in 
this House, and believing that her late election was at 
least authorized by the spirit and meaning of the constitu- 
tion, and also by its letter, I will, sir, unless the reasons 
which have brought my mind to this conclusion shall be 
met and confuted, vote for a concurrence in the report upon 
your table. 

Mr. TOWNS addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I concur with the honorable member from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Turn EY,] who has just taken his seat, that 
much respect is due to the will of the people of Mississippi, 
as expressed at their late election. I will not yield to that 
gentleman, or any other, in giving effect to the popular 
will, when Ican do so consistently with the high obligation 
I owe to the constitution and laws of the country. Nor 
do I admire less than the gentleman the course of the sit- 
ting members in meeting promptly, and without reserve or 
concealment, the question raised on the first day of this 
session by the honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. Mer- 
CER, ] affecting their right to a seat on this floor. What- 
eyer may be the decision of the House, I am free to admit, 
I am gratified to say, that the deportment of the gentlemen 
from Mississippi, (Messrs. Cuainorne and Guotson,] 
throughout the investigation, has been characteristic of an 
elevated feeling, a high sense of honor, and a thorough 
conviction, on their part, that they are duly authorized to 
discharge the duties of representatives on this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, my situation is somewhat peculiar in ref- 
erence to this subject, I was one of the committee to whom 
this question was referred, and one of the minority of that 
committee, who dissented from the report of the majority. 
A duty I owe myself, as well as the House, requires that 
I should distinctly state the grounds of my opinion. Let 
me premise, sir, that I claim but little weight for my opin- 
ions. I have, at best, but little relish for the discussion of 
a purely legal question. But, sir, when I say this, I should 
add, that the honorable gentlemen from Mississippi are my 
personal and political friends, than whom there are none 


more entitled to my regard, or enjoy my good opinion in ` 


a higher degree. Sir, I will go further. It is due to can- 
dor that I should state that my feelings have been with the 
sitting members, while my judgment has been against them. 
Having said this much, I will at once proceed to the ques- 
tion. 

The fourth section of the first article of the constitution 
of the United States provides that ‘the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State thereofs but the Con- 
gress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing Senators.” ‘This 
provision of the constitution imposes an obligation on the 
States of the Union to fix, by law, ¢* the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections” for Representatives to the 
Congress of the United States; but in the abundant precau- 
tion of the framers of that instrument, in order to guard 
more effectually the right of suffrage to the people, should 
the legislative authorities of the respective States fail to dis- 
charge their duty, the latter part of the clause expressly re~ 
serves to Congress the power to regulate, make, or alter 
the legislation of the States, should it at any time be deemed 
necessary. It is worthy of remark, that the constitution 
of the United States, so far as can be gathered from the ia- 
strament itself, nowhere, but in the section under consid- 
eration, enjoins the performance of a specific duty on the 
State Legislatures, while, at the same time, it retains to 
Congress the power to do and undo at pleasure the very 
duty required of the respective States. The irresistible 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact is, that the framers 
of the constitution regarded, with intense interest, the ne- 
cessity and propriety of organizing the legislative depart- 
ment of the Federal Government according to some uni- 
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form rule of law in each State. The legislative department 
of Government, so essential to the happiness of the people, 
80 indispensable to regular government, we can well ima- 
gine, justly claimed from the great men who gave birth to 
our federal constitution, their most undivided and patient 
consideration. Upon the organization of the representative 
branch of Congress essentially depended the great experi- 
ment of free Government. However wise the balance of 
power, as respects the Judicial and Executive departments 
of the Government, however restricted and regulated by con- 
stitutional law, the framers of this instrament could but 
have foreseen the necessity of leaving nothing to chance as 
relates to the formation of the popular branch of Congress. 
In submitting these views, I claim no more for this section 
than was asked for by my friend from Virginia [Mr. Pex- 
wyBacKER] for the second section of the same article. If, 
then, sir, we go by the letter or the intention of the fourth 
section, it seems to me equally clear that, in that section, 
and the laws of the respective States passed in pursuance 
of the same, are we alone to find the true channel through 
which all members composing this House must enter. But, 
sit, it is not alone the mode by which members are to come 
here, that has been cautiously prescribed by the constitu- 
tion; they must also have certain qualifications after get- 
ting here, without which, however regular their election, 
they cannot exercise the right of & representative on this 
floor, Sir, the constitution provides that ‘* no person shall 
be a representative who shall not have attained to the age 
of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of the State in which he shall be chosen.” — Will 
it be contended by any one that we can disregard either or 
all of the above qualifications? Could we, sir, say, by a 
decision of this House, that a member returned here not 
twenty-five years of age, should be recognised as a repre- 
sentative of any portion of the people? I apprehend not. 
If it, then, be true that we cannot discard the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the constitution, can we disregard the 
mode prescribed with equal certainty in the same instru- 
ment? If the qualification of age and citizenship be ne- 
céssary on the one hand, on the other of how much more 
importance is it that the law prescribing ‘* the times, 
places, and manner of holding the elections,” should be 
complied with ? If public policy and the good of the peo- 
ple required that their representatives in Congress should 
have attained the age of twenty-five years, it seems to me 
the same considerations would apply in enforcing the laws 
of the respective States. It should be remembered, sir, 
that the laws of the States regulating the times, places, 
and-manner of holding elections, are made by the very 
people who are mostly interested in their execution ; and 
if you do not permit the people to act under them in 
choosing their representatives, you, in effect, say they are 
not capable of judging of what suits themselves. But this 
is not all. What, sir, let me ask, gives official character 
to the mombers of this House? What is it that gives them 
the power of speaking in the name and in behalf of the 
people? Why can they speak authoritatively, and bind 
not only their constituents, but those who are to come 
after them? It is because we stand here under the quali- 
fications prescribed in the constitution, selected, chosen, 
and sent here as directed by that instrument ; and then it 
is that the official character attaches to the person of such 
member, and our acts are binding upon our constituents. 
If, sir, we come here without the requisite qualifications, 
or in a manner different from that prescribed by the con- 
stitution, and the laws of the States passed in pursuance 
thereof, we are not here as representatives of the people, 


but as private individuals, unauthorized to speak in their. 


name. ‘The acts we would do would be our own—not 
binding on us, much less upon the people. Sir, it sous 
have been worse than folly to have thrown around the 


person of the representative the qualification of age and 
residence, in order to insure discretion and community of 
interest between the constituent body and the representa- 
tive, unless you steadily adhere to that portion of the con- 
stitution which, according to the letter and spirit, intends 
to give notice to the voter of the time, manner, and place, 
he may exercise the right of suffrage. f 

Mr. Speaker, from what I have said, it seems to me I 
have established that the object of the fourth section of the 
first article of the constitution was the establishment by 
law in each State of a time certain, places public and no- 
torious, and a mode steady and uniform, whereby the 
qualified voters of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature could exercise the right of voting for members 
of this body, as secured to them under the constitution. 

This brings me now to the inquiry whether the legisla- 
tive authority of Mississippi has enacted a law in con- 
formity with that clause of the constitution establishing 
the times, places, and manner of holding elections for rep- 
resentatives to the Congress of the United States. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the Legislature of Mississippi has 
passed a law literally complying with the constitution, fix- 
ing, as the time of holding elections for members of Con- 
gress, the first Monday and the day thereafter in Novem- 
ber, 1823, and the same days every two years thereafter ; 
under which law, the first Monday and day thereafter in 
November next is the only time known to the statute book 
of Mississippi for holding an election to this Congress. 
Under this statement of the case, two inquiries present 
themselves to the mind: first, has the law of Mississippi 
been complied with? secondly, if not, what is the reason ? 
To the first inquiry, it is not pretended that the sitting 
members were chosen by virtue of an election held in pur- 
suance of the law of Mississippi; but, on the contrary, in 
direct contravention of, or, at least, non-compliance with, 
that law. Well, sir, what is the excuse for this violation, 
or rather disregard, of the law of Mississippi? Why, sir, 
we are told that a vacancy had happened, and that my 
honorable friends are representatives on this floor, because 
they were elected to fill vacancies. This is the broad 
ground taken by a majority of the committee in their re- 
port, and to which T will now invite the attention of the 
House. f 

Mr. Speaker, it is due to candor to admit that if a vacar- 
cy, in the meaning of the constitution, had happened in 
the representation of the State of Mississippi at the time 
the Executive of that State issued bis proclamation order- 
ing an election on Ist July last, then, in my opinion, if 
the election was valid, the sitting members are clearly the 
representation from that State for the whole of the 25th 
Congress. The proclamation and writ of election of the 
Executive of Mississippi, it is true, restrict the term of 
service to Ist November next, the time by law of holding 
the regular election. But, sir, I am not aware of any 
power in the Governor of Mississippi, conferred by the 
constitution or laws of that State, authorizing him to 
change, in any respect, the tenure of ofiice of a represent- 
ative to Congress. Such. assumption of power has never 
been attempted before, that T know of, by the Executive of 
any State, and I trust will never again be attempted. All 
the Governor of Mississippi could do, under the constitu- 
tion, was to order an election to fill vacancies, and the un- 
expired tern, of whatsoever duration, censtituted the pe- 
riod of the official service of the incumbent thus to be elect- 
ed. If, sir, the Governor of Mississippi could, by his 
gracious writ of election, divide the Congressional term of 
service into two distinct parts, from July Jast to 41h 
March, 1839, I do not see why, by the same rule, he 
could not favor us with at least one dozen different repre- 
sentatives before the close of the 25th Congress. I will 
not trouble the House but with one or two remarks more 
on this branch of the subject. Of the motives of the Ex- 
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ecutive of Mississippi I know nothing; but, sir, I must 
confess, no matter what the decision of this House may 
be, ‘that Tam at a loss to understand why he should have 


adopted the course he has thought proper to pursue, full of. 


danger, as he must have foreseen, when he had at his com- 
mand a remedy adequate to the emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, I will return to the consideration of the 
latter part of the second section of the first article of the 
constitution, reied on by the friends of the report. Let 
us examine this provision of the constitution. It reads as 
follows: <“ When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vancies.” Sir, you have 
heard much said in debate as to the true signification of 
the word “happen.” I will not pretend to take part in 
this contest. I will leave it for other gentlemen to con- 
sult the lexicographers of this or of another age, as to the 
true meaning of the word “happen.” To my mind, sir, 
it is of no consequence whether the one or the other of the 
views of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Pennypacx- 
ER] or the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Maury] be 
correct. I shall meet the question broadly, disclaiming 
any distinction between a vacancy that may happen, or 
one that exists. My remarks shall be directed to the in- 
quiry whether, in point of legal fact, a vacancy existed at 
the time the election for members to the twenty-fifth Con- 
gress from the State ef Mississippi took place. If, sir, it 
be truc that a vacancy at that time existed—I mean a va- 
cancy in the representation from Mississippi, under the 
constitution of the United States, and the laws of said 
State, passed in pursuance thereof—then the right of the 
honorable gentlemen (Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne) 
to a seat on this floor cannot be questioned. But, on the 
other hand, if no such vacancy existed, they have come to 
this ball not in pursuance of law, but against law. Let 
us, sir, look for a moment to the express language of the 
constitution, “€ when vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion from any State.” Can language be more explicit? 
Ts thero a man whose mind has not been crowded with too 
much learning, that can doubt as to the distinet idea in- 
tended to be conveyed by the framers of this instrament? 
Does it not mean precisely what the ordinary acceptation 
of the words convey to every intelligent mind? 

Mr. Speaker, I may be too old fashioned in my notions 
on this subject. It may be that the language of the day 
when this instrament was framed, is not the samo of the 
present day. [t may be, sir, that when the framers of this 
instrument said one thing, they meant another ; but for one 
T shall take what they did say, as the best evidence of what 
they meant. Then, sir, they have said, that when vacan- 
cies happen in the representation from a State, “ the Exee- 
utive authority thereof’ shall perform a certain duty. 
What is understood by the term representation froma State? 
Does it mean the office of representative? Or does it mean 
the persons who may be chosen as representatives? Who, 
sir, constilute the representation from the State of Georgia 
in this House? Nine individuals, and these nine individ- 
uals compose the representation from the State of Georgia. 
How is it that those nine individuals compose the repre- 
sentation from Georgia? When, sir, they were duly elected 
members of the 25th Congress, under the law of Georgia 
fixing the times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for members of Congress, they assumed an official character, 
and then it was, and not until then, that they collectively 
constituted the representation from Georgia. Well, sir, 
having shown what is meant by this term representation,” 
as thus used in the constitution, it remains only to be shown 
what is meant by the word « vacancy” in the same clause. 
H, sir, I am correct in what I bave said of the true meanivg 
of the words “< representation from a State,” it will follow, as 
a necessary consequence, tuat the word ‘ vacancy” has a 
direct reference tu the representation thus regularly selected, 


and out of which, from some cause, either from death, res- 
ignation, or otherwise, the functionary ceases. Whenever, 
from any cause, a representation from a State, in a part or 
in the whole, shall cease to exist, it is then competent, but 
on no other contingency, for the Executive authority of a 
State to order an election to fill such vacancy, or vacaricies, 
as the case may be. The very word ‘ vacancy” presup- 
poses an oflice once filled, but now vacant. But this is not 
all. The clause under consideration not only means that 
there must be a vacancy in the representation, but that it 
must ‘*happen,” thereby absolutely excluding the idea that 


the vacancy here alluded to was to be the result of the reg-. 


ular operation of law, but something unforeseen and unex- 
pectedly happening, which, when occurring, should be 
provided for by the power vested in the Executive authority 
of the State. But, sir, if the words be not sufficient to give 
us the most unerring indication of the true meaning of the 
framers of the constitution, I ask ger‘lemen to consider the 
fourth and second sections of the first article of that instru- 
ment in connexion; and no one, it seems to me, can doubt 
but that the fourth section was intended to prescribe a rule 
by which alone the House of Representatives was to be 
elected, and that the second section was only intended to 
provide that, should a vacaney happen hy the death, res- 
ignation, or expulsion of a member by the House, such va- 
cancy could be filled by the Executive authority of the State. 
This construction, Mr. Speaker, gives full effect to every 
portion of the constitution, and, I may also add, gives har- 
mony, beauty, and strength, to the whole plan of repre- 
sentation. 

But, sir, if it be insisted that the case of these gentlemen, 
(Messrs. Crainonne and Giorson,] from the facts sub- 
mitted, constitutes a vacancy, in the meaning of the con- 
stitution, you then, by such construction, putto rest forever 
the fourth section of the first article of the constitution, in 
order to sustain the second section of the same article, Sir, 
one of the best rules of construction for the liberty of the 
people that this instrument can receive, is that which will 
harmonize the whole with all the parts—sustaining all, 
giving effect to all, to the degree which the plain and ordi- 
nary acceptation of the words used would indicate, Do this, 
sir, now and hereafter, and the institutions of the country 
are destined to flourish, and become more solid from age. 

Mr. Speaker, what are the arguments of gentlemen 
against the construction I contend for? The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bronson] insisted that there was 
a vacancy, m the meaning of the constitution, from the 4th 
of March last up to the Ist of July, the time of the election 
of the sitting members. He contended, and properly, too, 
that the time of service for the members of the twenty-fourth 
Congress expired on the 3d of March last. Thus far he 


. was right; but his conclusion from these facts, that there 


was a vacancy, is not authorized. 

Sir, even if it was true, it would not help the gentleman, 
unless he intends to prostrate, at one blow, the portion of 
the constitution which requires the State Legislatures to fix 
the times, places, and manner of holding elections. What- 
ever is certain, uniform, and regular, cannot be said to be 
accidental, casual, or to “happen.” But, sir, the law of 
Mississippi absolutely prescribes the first Monday in No- 
vember, biennially, as the time of holding the election for 
representatives from that State; and yet, when that law 
was passed in Mississippi, it was us well known then as now 
that the term of service of members expired ou the 3d of 
March anterior to Ist November, and that the State from 
that time would have no representation in the House; and 
yet, sir, Mississippi bad nothing to fear, under ordinary 
circumstances ; for the time of the regular meeting of Con- 
gress was fixed to the first Monday in December every year, 
until otherwise changed by law, which has not been done. 
To this I may also add, that the power of the President to 


convoke Congress on extraordinary occasions was doubtless . 
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known to that Legislature of Mississippi which fixed on the 
first Monday in November, biennially, for holding elections 
for members of Congress. Yet, Mr. Speaker, with all these 
facts before us, with a full view of the power of the Presi- 
dent under the constitution, the Legislature of Mississippi, 
to whose control alone, under the federal constitution, 
was properly entrusted this subject, has thought proper to 
select, as the time of holding elections for representatives 
to Congress, the first Monday in November. And now, 


thereof, I will now give an example which it seems to me 
cannat fail in putting this question to rest. Suppose, sir, 
that there had been no call of Congress by the President, 
that the members present had been elected by virtue of a 
proclamation of the Governor of Mississippi, ordering the 
election to take place on the Ist Monday in July last, and 
that on the Ist Monday in November next, in conformity 
with the laws of Mississippi, an election is held for mem- 
; S i bers to represent that State in strict compliance with the 
this House is called upon to sustain the right of the sitting | laws of Mississippi, and at that election different individ- 
members to their seats on this floor, on the ground that a | uals should be returnedas having received a majority of the 
vacancy had happened in the representation from that State. | qualified votes of the State: ask, sir, what would be the 
If, sir, the seats of the honorable gentlemen from Missis- | decision of the House in that case? Is there an honorable 
sippi ate to be sustained, on the ground that a vacancy has | member in this hall who could doubt as to which represen- 
happened, T do not hesitate in saying, as the result of a | tation would be entitled to their seats on this floor? It 
deliberate conviction, that such a decision wil! annul the | seems to me that but one opinion can be entertained ; and 
4th section of the Ist article of the constitution, and, per- | if the representation chosen Ist November next, would bo 
haps, what is not of less consequence to the people of | entitled to their seats, as against the rights of those chosen 
Mississippi, their own State laws, securing to them the free | on the first of July, under the authority of the Governors 
exercise of aright dearer to freemen than all others—the | proclamation, I ask gentlemem to point out the difference 
right of suffrage. What, Mr. Speaker, is the apology for | between the case supposed and the present. Sir, the 
this ruthless assault upon the constitution and laws of Mis- | principle would be the same, unless there be a magic power 
sissippi? Why, sir, we are told that each State shall be | in the proclamation of the President, when he convokes an 
represented, and that the qualified voters of Mississippi have | extra session of Congress, whereby he can cause the law 
enjoyed this privilege in the selection of the sitting members. | and constitution to sleep, until the Executive of Missis- 
This is true; and, so far as the people are concerned, what | sippi can order and hold elections to fill vacancies where 
they have done is most creditable to them. , vacancies did not exist. The President and the Governor 
But, sir, that is no argument for this House. Our duty | of Mississippi, by their joint action, would have the pow- 
is to inquire whether the sitting members come here accord- | er, under this view of the subject, to set aside the law of 
ing to the form and ceremony of law; for if they appear || elections of the State of Mississippi, provided the principle 
on this floor otherwise than by the ceremony of law, they | contended for by the report of the committee be correct. 
have no official character. And if we are true to the in- Mr. Speaker, my honorable friend froin Virginia, [Mr. 
terest” of the people of Mississippi, or any other State, no | PENNYBACKER,} in his very able speech on this question, 
gentleman should be permitted to speak in their name, who | objected to a literal construction of that part of the con- 
was not returned here in pursuance of their own State | stitution which says: “< when vacancies happen in the rep- 
regulations. For although a temporary inconvenience may | resentation from any State, the Executive authority there- 
result to them in the present instance, yet the evil, if the | of shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies,” on 
principle be once established, may subject them to bitter | the ground that if we adhere to the letter, should a vacan- 
disappointment hereafter. cy happen, there isno power in the Executive to fill such 
Let us look a little more closely to this subject. Gentle- | vacancy. J believe, sir, that there are cases in the books 
men, in support of their views of the majority, admit that, | where their construction of penal laws, involving the life 
but for the extra session of Congress, no vacancy, under | and liberty of the accused, would sustain the principle in- 
the constitution would have ‘*happened.” Look, sir, at sisted on by the gentleman. But before the gentleman 
the magnitude of this proposition. Is it possible that the | can make good his position, he should at least show that 
mere act of the President can unsettle the law of all the | this clause of the constitution falls within the reason of the 
States regulating the elections? Not only unsettle the | decisions upon penal laws; a task I apprehend my honor- 
law of the States, but absolutely change the constitution able friend will not attempt before this House. But, Says ` 
of the United States, under which the laws of the respec- the honorable gentleman, in settling upon the rights of 
tive States are authorized, and which enactments of the the members to their seats here, we should take an en- 
respective States are the law of this House in settling such larged and comprehensive view of the whole ground, hav- 
questions? Sir, the proposition is monstrous. Give this | ing constantly in mind that the boasted right of freemen is 
power to the President, and, I ask, of what materials | a representation of their own choice. And, sir, the u 
might not this House be composed? Let it be once ad- orable gentleman from New York, [Mr. Broxson, | sith 
mitted that the mere will of the President, in convoking | like feelings with the gentleman from Virginia, ne 
Congress, constitutes a vacancy in the States that may | ‘that the interest of Mississippt Was A ae upon 
not have elected their representation, and who will’ pre- the mere play of words.” I hope that are ee 
tend to foretell the disasters that will befall this country ? | the last, now or at any other ame o sacri oe Per 
No, sir; the President has no power to vary or change any | of any poian tne Tet inde and PaA ae 
provision of the constitution, or any law of «State passe | em, ove) TO Eng ao T adeoc the supremacy of 
Unded States. 3 His duty is to enforce the law, to see it the law, whatever inconvenience to the people of Missis- 


faithfully executed, not to annul or suspend it. Nor can sippi, or their most deserving ey ak, ne Lae 
: ; i J SE ‘i all feel that I deserve 
i S i floor, may be the consequence, L sha 
the Executive of any State, of his own good will and » Mas i e e ie 
vation of election laws | from their hands the respect due whos 0 
ae ia earn hi ted by h --of purpose. Sir, the construction 
i y honesty ‘of purpos ; r 
assed in pursuance of the federal constitution, though his | prompted b) R: ‘ | cuon 
bily ae ay be no other than to secure to the qualified for which I contend wil never nieten egr rie 
voters of his State a free and full opportunity of selecting people, but will at all times enan e. A e 
their representation in this branch of Congress. t: times, places, and manner” of Choosing 
Mr. Speaker, having shown that there is no power either 


tives to Congress. Whatever inconvenience may attend 
: 2 ; igh oat i0 
in the President, or in the Executive of Mississippi, 


the people of Mississippi, or the honorable ee ea 

i i aloi i tate; who 
suspend or alter, to enlarge or contract, either the consti- | here, is the fault alone s ee ie a 
tion of the United States or the laws passed in persuance 1 my opinion, has utterly mistaken y 
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of his State, by ordering an election, instead of calling the 
Legislature together, to alter the time of holding that 
election. 

Sir, to show that I am not mistaken in the views I have 
presented, I think I may safely affirm, that in all the re- 
ported cases of contested elections that have fallen under 
my notice, in none of them do I find a single decision con- 
travening the election laws of the States prescribing «the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections ;” but, on 
the contrary, whenever the question has been whether the 
election law of the State has been complied with or not, in 
every instance, so far as I have examined, it has been con- 
sidered necessary. 

Now, sir, in answer to so much of the argument of 
gentlemen who have advocated the right of the sitting 
members on the ground that the true intention of the con- 
stitution is that each State should be represented, and that 
a decision against their right would be productive of great 
inconvenience and hardship to the people of Mississippi, I 
beg leave to give one or two rules of construction laid 
down by Mr. Livingston in his able speech on the sub- 
ject of the Turkish mission. “I construe (said Mr. L.) 
it (meaning the constitution) as I would any other writen 
instrument, by its werds when they are explicit; when 
there is doubt, by the context; by the plain object of its 
framers, by a view of the evils it intended to remedy.” 
Again: “J must not be understood as saying that an in- 
convenience attending any construction is sufficient to 
show it to be false, or that to be the true reading which 
avoids it, When the words are express, when the inten- 
tion is evident, however inconvenient, they must be obey- 
ed.” Here, Mr. Speaker, with these rules to guide us, 
might I not rest the case ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON contended that the proclamation of 
the Governor was illegal, and consequently tho election 
must be illegal ; and argued, that if the Governor had the 
power to fill the vacancies by issuing his writs of election, 
the Legislature could not exercise the power. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then called for the orders of the 
day, but withdrew the call at the request of 

Mr. GHOLSON, who moved that the report of the 
Committee of Elections be postponed to Monday next, and 
he made the special order for that day after 12 o’clock. 
He made this motion with the hope that by that day every 
gentleman would have bis mind made up one way or the 
other, and that the question might then be decided. 

Mr. CLAIBORNE said it was desired by himself and 
colleague to have an early decision of this question. He 
did not merely ask it for themselves, but they considered 
it as due to the people of Mississippi that this question 
should be acted upon. He hoped, inasmuch as this was 
not an ordinary contested election, but depended entirely 
upon a question of constitutional law, that all parties in 
the House would consent to have the subject made the 
special order of the day for Monday, and then decide upon 
it finally. 

The motion to postpone to Monday, and make the re- 
port the special order for that day, was agreed to. 


FOURTH INSTALMENT BILL. 


The House took up the ‘bill to postpone the fourth in- 
stalment of deposite with the States.” The question pend- 
ing was the motion of Mr. Pickens te reconsider the vote 
by which it had been ordered to a third reading last night. 

Mr. PICKENS said it was not his desire to occupy the 
attention of the House for any length of time, for he was 
perfectly certain that its patience must be exhausted by the 
discussion that had already taken place. He wished first 
to inquire of the Chair whether he was authorized to dis- 
cuss the merits of his amendment and the bill ? 

The SPEAKER replied that, upon a motion to recon- 
sider, the. whole merits of the subject were open. No 


amendment being pending, of course its discussion would 
not be strictly within the rules, but the whole merits of 
the bill were open. 

Mr. HOWARD inquired whether, on a motion to re- 
consider a bill ordered to a third reading, under the opera- 
tion of the previous question, the bill was not still under 
that operation. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly not. The previous ques- 
tion has expended itself by the vote of the House under it, 
and the bill is placed precisely in the situation it was in 
before the previous question was moved. 

Mr. Picxens resumed. He repeated that he did not 
desire to occupy the attention of the House, except to 
present, in a brief manner, the main points that hed pre- 
sented themselves to his mind for consideration. I desire 
(said he) to reconsider the vote, because.every gentleman 
must be aware that, under the peculiar and technical oper- 
ations of the previous question, a majority of this House 
had not been brought to vote upon the amendment pro- 
posed. Sir, I consider the amendment which I had the 
honor to propose as important, both in principle and in 
policy. I desire the House to be brought to a distinct vote 
upon that amendment, and it is with that view I moved to 
reconsider the vote ordering this bill to a third reading ; 
and, in presenting that, I beg gentlemen to reflect upon 
the course which they are disposed to pursue. 

Mr. Speaker, suppose you reject this bill, what will be 
the effect? You leave the deposite act of 1836 in full 
operation. You make it imperative upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to distribute the fourth instalment under the 
terms of that act. There is no discretion left to your Sec- 
retary. Now, gentlemen have assumed the position, I be- 
lieve with considerable truth, that the present administra- 
tion, and particularly the Secretary of the Treasury, were 
at first opposed, in principle, to this deposite act. And 
they also assume, and I believe with much truth, that, in 
the execution of that act, so far as the payment of the 


three instalments had been made, they have executed it so 


as to produce embarrassment. 

Sir, either from ignorance or intention, I will not now 
attempt to explain, but in the execution of the payment of 
those three instalments, which would have been, if execu- 
ted upon proper commercial principles, a relief to the com- 
mercial community, we all know that, instead of producing 
relief, it has produced, to a certain extent, very great em- 
barrassment. Now, sir, I put it to gentlemen whether 
they are disposed to leave the fourth instalment in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury for execution, with- 
out discretion, and without limitation? These being his 
feelings, these his sentiments, how will he execute the 
payment of that fourth instalment? Sir, I have not seen 
his plan; I have not discussed this matter with a single 
officer of the Government, nor any friend of the adminis- 
tration, TI have had no consultation with, nor have I ever 
seen on the subject, a single officer of the Government, 
nor have I ever lauded one, from the President down; but 
I venture to predict that if the fourth instalment be left to 
the execution of this officer—I say I venture to predict 
that its execution will produce far more embarrassment 
than its suspension can. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of that act—the deposite act 
of 1836, I mean, are peculiar. They give, in certain con- 
tingencies, pnwer"to the Secretary of the Treasury to call 
back the three instalments already distributed, under cer- 
tain limitations. Sir, it is a power which you yourself, by 
the very act which you desire to enforce, by refusing to 
pass this bill, place in the hands of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. What will be the result, then, of defeating this 
bill? Why, that you leave it a claim upon the Treasury, 
and that, by solemn discussion and solenm vote reject ng 
this bill, you make it the imperative duty of the Secretary 
to execute the deposite act to its very letter. 
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Now, sir, look at the proposition. They say the Treas- 
ury is embarrassed; that it is reduced, and that it will 
want funds: then how will the deposite act be executed ? 
Why, the Secretary must, of necessity, call upon the States 
for the three instalments already made. But suppose, as 
gentlemen say, that the Treasury is full, and that there are 
ample funds in its hands. If this be true, what a spectacle 
will be. presented to the American people! That your 


Secretary of the Treasury, your authorized officer has pre- | 


sented a set of statements to this House and to the coun- 
try which are utterly false! Can any administration stand 
under the scorn and indignation this would produce amongst 
an outraged people, when Congress meets in December, 
and finds his statements a thorough delusion! But f doubt 
it, sir. Itis my sincere impression that the Treasury is 
embarrassed, and that if you reject the bill on your table, 
you place not only the States and the Treasuries of the 
States, but the State banks also, which gentlemen wish to 
protect, at the mercy and under the control of the Secreta- 
ry. Now, sir, I put this to gentlemen: are they prepared 
to see this deposite act executed to its letter, and especially 
under the existing pressure? Are they prepared to pay 
back the three instalments? Under this specific provision 
of that act, I know the course the Treasury will pursue— 
or, at least, what I believe it will pursue. It is this: That 
it will, if the fourth instalment be paid over at all, throw 
the expenses of this Government upon the States, by draw- 
ing upon them for the three other instalments; and the 
inevitable result will be, that you compel the ‘Treasury to 
rely upon the States to support and sustain the General 
Government. This will produce more pressure than will 
be produced by the suspension of the act of 1836, or than 
could possibly be by withholding the fourth instalment. 
Let gentlemen from the West look at this. The deposite 
banks of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Ohio have, at this time, nearly seven milhons 
of dollars on deposite out of the nine and a half required 
to pay the fourth instalment. What will be the result? 

. You will compel the Secretary of the Treasury to call upon 
those banks to pay up, so as to enable him to execute that 
payment. Look at Ohio, having more now than she is 
entitled to under the fourth payment. Do you suppose 
the paper of the Ohio banks, though perfectly good and 
current in that State between man and man, will be receiv- 
ed at par in Pennsylvania, which is to draw a million? 
Or do you suppose the funds of Alabama banks will be 
taken by Georgia for her instalment, when perhaps they 
are from ten to fifteen per cent. below par there, and thea 
pledge ite faith to refund—in what? in specie, or in avail- 
able funds equivalent to specie, to this Government? 
Would this be a sound financial operation on the part 
Georgia, or would her Government assent to it? 

Again, sir, suppose this bill be not passed, what will be 
another result? That you call upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enforce the law, or distribute the fourth instal- 
ment, and where are the means you put in his control? 
Do you not see that, under such an operation, you inevit- 
ably compel him to execute the law to the letter, and that, 
todo so, he must draw contributions from the States to dis- 
tribute back to them? ‘Is this sound policy ? 

Now, sir, look at the Treasury note bill, Will it relieve 
the Treasury from embarrassments? If that bill should 
pass the House in its present form, as passed by the Senate, 
paying interest on its notes, what will be the result? Why, 
the moment you throw them out, they will be taken up by 


capitalists, as the very best investment, as stock, under ex- 


isting cireumstances. There are at this time, millions of 
capital lying idle in the vaults of banks, watching the oper- 
ations of this Government, and ready to take stock in a 
bank of the United States, if such an institution should 
be created. Yes, sir; these very capitalists, the moment 
you throw out your ten millions of Treasury notes bear- 


ing interest, will seize upon them, and, instead of serving 
for a circulation, they will be invested as stock. It will 
only then afford temporary relief, and the final effect will 
be, to all intents and purposes, to create a debt. How are 
the notes, with interest, to be redeemed? By taxation, 
sir. And are we prepared to incur that deht? Now, if you 
throw into circulatian ten millions of certificates, receivable 
only for public dues not bearing interest—(but I much 
question whether you will ever get a majority in this House 
to pass such a bill as that, for the simple fact that, the 
moment the Government throws into circulation such 
bills as that, the notes of the Bank of the United States 
of Pennsylvania will be excluded to that extent from cir- 
calation in the Southwest, where they have been at five 
and tenper cent. )—-I say, if you throw into circulation such 
certificates, their circulation would spread through the 
country, and might relieve the present embarrassment, and 
could be redeemed in future dues, But there is au interest 
struggling against this—the banking interest of the coun- 
try. 

Now, sir, some gentlemen suppose the notes I have re- 
ferred to will fall below par. How can that be? If they 
be receivable for the revenues of the Government, and no 
more be issued than enough to pay those revenues, they will 
be above par, or, at least, equal to gold and silver. Nothing 
can depreciate them but an issue beyond the amount of the 
revenue of the country, and it is even questionable if that 
would. But, sir, can we pass such a bill as that, viz : with- 
out interest, and throw no more into circulation than the 
amount necessary for the public dues? It is very doubtful 
whether this House would. 

But throw out $10,000,000 of notes, bearing interest, 
and at the end of the year the Government will be called on 
to redeem them, or they will run on at interest, thus cre- 
ating a debt in its most odious and objectionable form, Cap- 
italists in stocks are deeply interested in such an issue. 
Whatever this Government makes receivable in dues ,is, to 
all intents and purposes, money, and such a circulation, 
limited to the amount of expenditures, would be equivalent 
to gold and silver, and relieve the commercial community 
in collections of customs. Tt would, in fact, be a currency 
resting upon the credit of Government. And this is all the 
Government could do, even though a bank endorse the 
notes or loan its credit. 

Now, sir, I repeat, we are not prepared for the state of 
things that will ensue upon the rejection of this bill, You 
will press upon the Secretary of the Treasury and compel 
him to execute that fourth instalment, and the result will 
inevitably be that you compel this Government to create a 
debt, which debt you are bound to pay in the revenues of 
the country, and how these revenues are collected we all 
too well know. 

Who receives the distribution ? Do you distribute it ac- 
cording to the payment of taxes? Many suppose that we 
consume according to population, and pay taxes according 
to consumption. If this be true, we do not receive our 
proper distribution, for two-fifths of a certain class of our 
population, under our representation, will beexcluded. Are 
gentlemen prepared to carry out this system permanently, 
or create a debt by distributing this instalment ? 

Take another proposition, not far from the truth, that 
consumption is in proportion to capacity to consume, and 
what wiil that proposition lead to? Why, that the ex- 
ports of the country purchase its imports, and, directly or 
indirectly, those who produce exports consume imports. 
For the imports through New York, if even consumed in 
non-exporting sectidhs, they are enabled to do so from 
their internal trade with the exporting region. Under 
this system you indirectly collect two-thirds of your im- 
port duties from the exporting interest of this confederacy. 
And if you distribute, you distribute to those who raise 
one-fourth of the exportations two-thirds of the funds, 
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Yet, sir, this is the inevitable rosult, if gentlemen should 
reject this bill, and compel the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
to execute the fourth instalment. It is under this appre- 
hension. that I. have made the motion to reconsider this 
bill, and I can assure gentlemen that it was from no hasty 
or excited feeling of the moment. I voted, to be sure, with 
those I have been unaccustomed to vote with on this floor ; 
and I here take occasion to say that I voted from mature 
deliberation, and with reference, also, to the peculiar inter- 
ests I in part represent. Sir, let it not be supposed that, 
from any party tie or from any party feelings, I am dis- 
posed to sustain the bill on your table. No, sir. When 
gentlemen ask me in relation to my present position, I can 
only say to them that I am precisely where I have been 
educated to be, upon those great principles which I deem 
to be identified, with the constitution and liberties of my 
country, There is a conflict of interests upon this floor. 
There is a conflict of interests in all communities; and 
when gentlemen talk about this class depending upon another 
class, and all being beautifully blended in one whole, I can 
admire the theory. It appears interesting on paper. It is 
interesting to contemplate the parts of a great empire--—all 
depending upon one great combination of the whole. I 
can, understand it, sir, but I know there is a conflict of 
interests in all societies. Why is it that we see the world 
deluged with blood? Isit not from a supposed division 
of interests in society? Why is it that. revolution after 
revolution has swept over the fairest portion of this habit- 
able'globe? Is it not because onc class or one interest in 
society are found struggling with or endeavoring to trample 
down another class of interest? This is nature--this is 
man, as found organized in all socity. 

Sir, let not gentlemen suppose I am actuated by party 
ties or party feclings. No. Lask no favors, and I scom 
and defy power, whether it come from the Executive, or 
from the banking interests of this country. Sir, I know 
the conilict that is about to arise on this floor. I see and 
hear the rushing of the elements, and I stand prepared to 
meet itin advance. I confess am prepared to ineet it, 
and let uat gentlemen suppose they are to call up interests 
in this country powerful enough to dictate laws and Gov- 
ernment tous. No, sir. If they do produce this cunflict, 
I say I am prepared to meet it. ` It has been said that in 
meeting this contest we are prepared to break down the 
banking institutions of the States. Sir, I repel this insinu- 
ation with scorn and contempt, as a vile slander for party 
eflect. I, sit, will sustain to the last the institutions of 
my own State, and the banking interests she has organ- 
ized. But, sir, when I am called upon to identify them 
with this Federal Government, I will not do it. Iwill not 
bring them under its subjection, and place the credit and 
banking system again at the mercy of a lawless and de- 
spotic Government here to wield the destinies of this coun- 
try. We have seen and felt too much of it. We have 
seen this union of the banks with Government for the last 
three or four years, prodacing the most disastrous eflects 
upon the policy of the country. Sir, it was this very union 
that brought the present Executive into oflice. It was this 
union which has done more, in my opinion, than an thing 
else to break down the freedom of elections. 

I stand where I did as to the manner of the election 3 1 
am actuated by no other desire but to promote equal liber- 
ty to all classes; and when men in power choose to assert 
right principles of liberty and of the constitution, by sepa- 
rating the banking iustitutions of the country from the 
Government of the country, I am prepared thus far to go 
with them, Sir, no issue shall ever separate me, in a con- 
flict of this kind, froin the great interest I have always sup- 
ported. Bat [ entreat gentlemen to pause in this mad ca- 
reer, because the conflict will be fatal even to the banking 
institutions ot the States themselves if they urge it on. 
I desire they shali be sustained by the States upon bona 


fide capital—sustained free from the influence of this Gov- 
ernment; and it is because I desire they should be sus- 
tained that I am in favor of their separation. Sir, in con- 
clusion, permit me to say, that I stand where the republi- 


-can party stood in 1798, in 1826, ’27, and ’28, and where 


the State Rights party stood in 1832 and 733; and upon 
those principles I am prepared to stand, and the power of 
acombined press, or the whole interest of banks, shall 
never drive me from it. 

Mr. Speaker, the view I had in introducing the amend- 
ment was, that if there be any surplus remaining in 1839, 
then let it be deposited; and I thought at the time, and 
still think, it would meet the assent of a majority of the 
House. The tendency of this would be to produce econ- 
omy in the appropriations for next year, under the hope of 
receiving the deposite then, Upon all the other questions 
presented by gentlemen in this debate, discursory as they 
were in their character, * de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis,” I desire to reserve myself for the great bill—for I 
call that the great measure of the session—the divorce bill 
I mean. That bill I hold myself prepared to defend, and 
I fear no consequences. 

Mr. Avams followed. 

[The following speech of Mr. Avams, on the question 
of reconsideration (moved by Mr. Pickens) of the vote, 
119 to 117, for passing to the third reading the bill to post- 
pone the payment of the fourth instalment of the deposite 
with the States, prescribed by the act of 23d June, 1836, 
is to be taken in connexion with his subsequent speech, on 
the 14th of October, on the bill to adjust the balances re- 
maining due from the late deposite banks, already publish- 
ed in the National Intelligencer of the 6th and 7th of No- 
vember. The postponement bill, as it had passed the 
Senate, postponed the payment of the feurth instalment 
‘till further provision by law.” Mr. Prexens, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, had moved 
to strike out the words ‘further provision by law,” and 
insert “the first day of January, 18393” to which Mr. 
Anams had moved, as a further amendment, to add the 
following: “And all balances of public moneys due from 
all the deposite banks are hereby appropriated to the said 
payment, and no part of them shall be applied to any 
other payment whatever; and if the portion of the said 
balances due by the said deposite banks cannot be received 
in time to pay the whole of the said deposite with the 
States, hereby made payable on the first of January, 1839, 
then the instalment of debt from the late Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, for the stock in that institution held by the 
United States, payable in October, 1838, is hereby ap- 
propriated, to make up any insufliciency of the sums re- 
covered from the deposite banks to complete the said pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment of the deposite with the 
States.” 

Both these amendments had been, by small majorities, 
rejected in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and the bill had been reported, without amend- 
ment, to the House, where they had been excluded from 
consideration, by a successful call from Mr. Cusuman, of 
New Hampshire, for the previous question. z 

The bill having thus passed to the third reading by the 
vote of Mr. Pickens, who immediately moved the recon- 
sideration, aud the next morning supported the motion by 
a speech, it was on this motion for reconsideration that 
the following remarks were addressed to the House:} 

Mr. ADAMS expressed the hope that it was competent 
for him at that stage of the proceedings to debate the 
amendment he had introduced in Committee of the Whole, 
but which had been cut off by the previous question. 

The SPEAKER remarked that there was no amend- 
ment now before the House, the motion of Mr. Prcxrns 
to reconsider the vote ordering the bill to its third reading 
being now in order. 
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Mr. Anams begged to know if it were not competent for 
him to urge the merits of his amendment as a reason for 
voting for the reconsideration ? 

The Speaker answering in the affirmative, 

Mr. Apams proceeded. He would be very brief in the 
remarks he should address to the House. He said he had 
come to his seat at this special session of Congress fully 
aware of the difficulties under which the Government was 
placed, and no less sensible of the embarrassments which 
afflicted the people of the country. He had felt inclined 
to go for the measure now before the House, as a means 
of relieving the administration from embarrassment, being 
willing to go for the relief of the Government, and thereby 
to relieve, indirectly, the people, whether the Government 
should propose any measure for the direct relief of the peo- 
ple or net. But, when he had come to consider the bill, 
as it came from the Senate, he had been forced to the con- 
viction that whatever relief it would afford the Government 
would be obtained at the expense of the people, it being, 
in substance, a bill to raise revenue. And what was the 
effect of the bill? A bill, bearing on its face one thing, 
and doing another! Purporting to postpone the operation 
of an act of Congress restoring to the people a portion of 
their own money, and, in reality, going to repeal that act! 
As the bill had passed the Senate, there was no further 
payment or deposite to be made of the proportion of the 
surplus revenue now due to the States without further le- 
gislation. Tt was, to all intents and purposes, a proposal 
to repeal the act of June, 1836, This was its great object. 
If its intention was not expressed, and apparent upon its 
face, the effect of it would be a deception upon the people. 
His constituents (Mr. A. believed) might think the post- 
ponement of ite operation reasonable, were the time to 
which it was postponed fixed and certain. But there is 
now no such certainty upon the face of the bill; its opera- 
tion is to be put off to a date as far distant as what the old 
Romans called the Calendas Grecas, or, as the French 
proverb terms it, ‘the week of the three Thursdays !” 
Now, the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Prcxens] proposes to postpone the operation of 
the act until the Ist of January, 1839, instead of until the 
further action of Congress. He, for one, was willing to 
take the bill with such an amendment; but there must be 
one other provision—an assurance that there shall be no 
more postponement, and that the sum thus appropriated be 
applied to that purpose, and to no other. 

Mr. A. had called this a bill to raise revenue; and so it 
was. It would place in the hands of the Government nine 
or ten millions of dollars, to he appropriated to any other 
purpose. It would raise money for the people, for the pay- 
ment of the public debts. And now where does this money- 
bill come from? And, in asking this question, Mr. A. 
said he desired to ask that the bill should be viewed as a 
part of the whole system now projected for the raising of 
arevenue. ‘The bill comes, first, from the Senate. And 
is that the branch of the National Legislature in which the 
constitution requires that all such bills shall originate ? 
Now, all, not only this, but all the bills, which form a part 
of the system alluded to, have originated in the other branch 
of Congress. Mr. A. would put these facts to the House, 
as a man specially entrusted with the guardianship of the 
public purse, and with the hope that such an appeal may 
produce its effect upon the action of the House on this bill, 
and in putting members more on their guard hereafter as 
to the source whence bills of this character emanate. 

Mr Apams said he had heard a good deal, at one time 
and another, said about the great and growing extent of 
Executive patronage, and influence, and power. To most 
of such rumors and expressions of opinions he had given 
but slight credence, and. as little of assent; but he could 

. nöt avoid warning the House that, if the pockets of the 
people, their constituents, were to be ransacked for money; 
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it behooved them to see that such measures originated with 
the representatives of the people. But, perhaps, suggested 
Mr. A.,he had not been quite correct in saying that the 
bill in question had had its origin in the Senate. . It would, 
doubtless, have been nearer the truth to have said that it, 
with its companions of the same general system, had orig- 
inated at the Treasury. Every one of these bills had every ` 
mark and feature of such an origin; they were all, beyond 
question, drawn up and prepared at the Treasury Depart- 
ment! The chairman of the Committee. of Ways and 
Means [Mr. Camurttene] has told the House that the 
Senate and House bills, on the same subjects, were not 
identical in all respects. And what was the difference ? 
Mr. Anams believed that the House bill proposed the issue 
of Treasury notes to the amount of $12,000,000, while the 
Senate bill proposed only $10,000,000. He would con- 
fess that he had much rather see the difference on the other 
side. He would rather find the House disposed to give 
less than more. The whole thing, as managed thus far, 
looked like a little ““ experiment.” The House were to be 
asked by the Treasury, through the Senate, for $10,000,000, 
with the expectation that the House, becoming familiarized 
to the idea of so large an issue, would consent to throw in 
the additional two millions as a mere trifle of more or less. 

Mr. Campretene rose to explain. When the bill was 
reported in the Senate, it was reported in blank. In the 
House bill thére was an additional appropriation, for the 
Florida war, which was not included in that of the Senate, 
of course; and there were other differences between the 
two bills. 

Mr. Apams said he thought he had seen another bill sep- 
arate from this bill of twelve millions, and asking sixteen 
hundred thousand dollars more. He did not understand— 

Mr. Caxurenexc. Don’t you understand, sir? The 
other is the bill appropriating the money proposed to be 
raised by this. 

Mr, Avans said he was happy to receive this explana- 
tion from the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and he would be glad to hear further from him, 
why, after the enormous appropriations made last spring 
for this very object, it had become already necessary to ap- 
propriate for the service of this same year nearly two mil- 
lions more. He expressed the hope that Mr. Pickens 
would accept his amendment as a modification of his own. 

Mr. Proxens said he would willingly do so, bmt for the 
latter clause, pledging the faith of the United States that 
the Congress will provide for the payment of the money in 
January, 1839. , ` 

Mr. Apams observed that the proposition was divisible ; 
and that, if, after the House had made the. appropriation, 
they think it best not to pledge the faith of the Govern- 
ment to carry it into effect, they could easily reject the lat- 
ter part of the proposition. All he desired was to say to 
the people ‘we have promised to pay over to you this sum ; 
we cannot do it now for want of that sum to pay over ; but 
we pledge you our faith that we will do so ;”. and certaine 
ly fifteen months will be found abundantly sufficient for 
the performance of such a pledge. Yet, if there was all 
this reluctance to the adoption of this part of the proposi- 
tion, Mr. A. said he was willing to take the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, modified by the adop- 
tion of his own, (Mr. Apazss’s,) without the latter clause. 
All he professed to want was an assurance that the people 
shall not be paltered with any longer with delusive promises 
never to be performed. . 

The anteman from Georgia [Mr. Towxs] had said 
(continued Mr. A.) that the people of that State, when con- 
tending for principles, cared nothing for dollars and cents. 
Well, (said Mr. A.,) that was a good sign. He liked 
that. It was the sentiment of a high, lofty, and admirable 
spirit ; but it so happened that, in the case under consider- 
ation, the dollars and cents were the very principle itself! 
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And if the people of Georgia cared nothing for those arti- 
cles, indeed, they would find many of their neighbors not 
one-half so disinterested, to whom they might easily make 
it over, and who would very cheerfully accept it at their 
hands. Or, the people of that high-spirited State might 
make it over, a munificent donation to the Treasury of the 
United States, and relieve themselves from all annoyance 
of ‘dollars and cents.” 

Mr. Anams then argued briefly that, with the amend- 
ments proposed, this bill ceased to wear the aspect of a bill 
to raise revenue. 

Mr. A. alluded to the alleged differences of opinion ex- 
isting in the House at the time of passing the act of 1836, 
as to the true nature of the measure, and whether ‘it were 
a mere deposite bill, or a distribution bill. There certainly 
were, and now are, a great variety of arguments used on 
both sides of this question: but he had heard nobody on 
that floor arguing in favor of a recall, an actual recall, of 
the money already paid over to the States. No vote could 
be gotten in that body fora recall. That would be going 
back to the principles of the old Confederation. Under 
that system, the Congress of the United States had no 
power to raise money by their own authority. T'o defray 
the expenses of the Confederacy, whether of peace or war, 
Congress could only settle the proportions of the sums re- 
quired for the public service, and issue to each State a 
requisition for its own quota. This is precisely what 
would now be the form of recalling any portion of those 
moneys once deposited in the Treasuries of the States; 
and if any gentleman wished to see the practical werking 
of that system, let him go back to the records of the 
time, and see the answers that were made by the States to 
the requisitions of the old Congress. What were the an- 
swers 1—not in a time of peace—and of plenty—and of 
prosperity-——like that in which the nation has now been 
seized with this convulsion fit; but at a time when the 
very existence of the nation was at stake; in the midst of 
that glorious but soul-trying war of independence, for the 
very support of which ail the expenditures to be provided 
for were indispensable—what were the answers? Some 
never answered at all,—some replied that it did not suit 
their convenience,——some flatly refused,—and others re- 
sponded very like some of the deposite banks, which, being 
lately asked by the Secretary of the Treasury when they 
intended to resume specie payments, replied, ‘¢ when the 
others do!” They were ‘calling spirits from the vasty 
deep,” —every body knowing, all the time, that the spirits 
wonld not come! [Continued laughter from all parts of 
the Honse.? 

After alleging that one of the reasons adduced in oppo- 
sition to the distribution principle in certain quarters, 
(namely, that it viewed the surplus funds as actually di- 
vided among the States,) was a strong argument in his 
mind, as a guardian of the people’s interests, in its favor, 
Mr. Avams came to the consideration of yet another rea- 
son, which made him desire the proposed amendment; 
and which, indeed, rendered it impossible for him to go for 
the bill without it. 

He said that a gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] 
in an exceedingly forcible speech, had pointed out the 
monstrous inequality with which this suny of $10,000,000, 
due-to the States under the deposite act, had been deposited 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. A. said he could 
account only for this most extraordinary state of things by 
ascribing this inequality to the operation of the far-famed 
‘€ specie circular.” In the Bank of Alabama, at Mobile, 
it appears by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that $1,000,000 and upwards, were left deposited when the 
banks suspended specie payments. Two hundred thousand 
of this is put down under the title, ‘* warrants heretofore 
drawn, but not yet paid, though payable.” This was one 
of those favorite, but puzzling unintelligibilities which sev- 


” 


eral gentlemen upon this floor have complained of, in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury ; and he (Mr, A.) 
had been much perplexed to obtain a glimpse of its mean- 
ing. What, then, was the meaning of this circumlocution 
about ‘f warrants, to the amout of two hundred thousand 
dollars, heretofore drawn, bat not yet paid, though pay- 
able?” Why, Mr. Speaker, all that simply means, that 
those warrants or drafts of the Secretary of the Treasury 
were protested! That’s all! [Laugh.] The drafts were 
for specie, —‘* hard currency,”—‘* mint drops,”—and they 
were drawn on those hoards of specie accumulated by the 
t specie circular.” But the specie had gone when the 
drafts arrived; and so the drafts were “ not yet paid, though 
payable!” (Laugh.] 

Sir, (said Mr. A.) give me leave to say a word or two 
on the alleged unintelligibility of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I certainly cannot but feel a great degree of com- 
passion for him, considering the necessity he was under of 
making a report to Congress, at any rate. here are a 
great many things which sound much better in cireumlocu~ 
tion than when plainly expressed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury I know to be well versed in English composition : 
but there are subjects which the sublimest writers are 
obliged to cover with a veil, and I ** guess,” or I “< reckon,” 
that there were a good many of these troubling the brain of 
the Secretary at the time he drew up this much-discussed 
report. 

Mr. A. said he had attentively read the report, and must 
acknowledge that he had occasionally found in it a redun- 
dancy of words to disclose ideas, which might have been 
expressed with more precision, There were chscurities, 
like that of which he had given an example in the heading 
of the column of what he supposed to be protested drafts. 
But the general purport of the whole document was plain 
and clear enough—much more plain and clear indeed than 
it was pleasing to contemplate. He had listened a day or 
two before to some very ingenious remarks of the eloquent 
and able gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hamxn,} who, while 
discussing this subject, had instituted a dialogue between 
the General Government and the States; and he represent- 
ed the General Government as saying, (in a very marked 
and emphatic manner,) ‘*Do you want this money? So 
do we/” [A general laugh.] Sir, (said Mr. A.) the 
whole substance of the report of the Secretary of the 'T'reas- 
ury may be summed up in those few words. 

Mr. A. said he had another observation to make. A 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Tuomvson} had ob- 
served that it was a sort of uniform operation of this con- 
federate Government, that all the money of this nation 
‘* flowed to the North!” [Mr. Tuompson here said «I 
did say so.”] There is (said Mr. A.) an English poet, 
who has said, 

“Ask where's the North ?-~at York, ’ tis on the Tweed.” 

Now, sir, suppose yourself at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, you ask, ‘‘ where’s the North?” With this maxim 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, and his system of 
geography, and the answer you would receive must be—at 
Charleston, South Carolina, the North . . . . is Mobile, 
Alabama; the North . . . . is Natchez, Mississippi ; the 
North—is New Orleans, Louisiana. For these are ‘6 North” 
at Charleston, —if you assume that the money of the coun- 
try is flowing to the North. 1 have named a single in- 
stance—the Bank of Alabama, at Mobile—where there is 
a deposite of public money to the amount of more than a 
million of dollars. It flowed thither, I suppose, by the 
aid of ‘the far-famed specie circular,” in ‘mint drops” 
and ** hard currency.” Now, what is that million worth? 
The amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
and my own added to it, will secure to that hank the use 
of that money for fifteen months,—that is, until January, 
1839; and what would it be worth to that institution, and 
to the interests affected by the well-being of that institu 
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tion? In ordinary banking, six per centum. But when 
it is in the bank, while issuing notes without paying specie 
when called for, it is worth twenty per centum, at least. 
That million of dollars is equivalent to a gratuitous dona- 
tion to the Bank of Mobile, and thereby to the State of 
Alabama of two hundred thousand dollars a year. 
Pursuing the idea suggested by Mr. Dawson, of Geor- 
gia, in regard to the palpable and monstrous inequality 
with which the money, appropriated to the liquidation of 
the instalment yet due, had been deposited among the 
States, Mr. Anams demanded what proportion was on de- 
posite with Massachusetts? Unless he was mistaken great- 
ly, the whole sum in all the banks employed as the de- 


positories of the public money in that State was $81,278 40, | 


or about two-fifths the sum which falls to the Bank of 
Alabama alone, as the value of the use of the fund on de- 
posite there. What is the benefit to Massachusetts, he 
would ask, of that deposite, as it now stands? At six per 
cent. it is worth about $4,000, and that is the deposite of 
public moneys which Massachusetts offsets against the 
$1,000,000 in Alabama. 

Mr. Apaws said he had an inquiry to make of the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG;] with regard to one of the unintelligibilities of 
the Treasury report, which he was desirous of having ex- 
plained. Until this was done, he could not gather from 
that document whether or not the $81,278 40, put down 
as deposited with Massachusetts, was all the public mon- 
ey for which that State was responsible to the Govern- 
ment, In reading over the report, he found a list of banks, 
beginning with the State of Maine, and proceeding south- 
ward, and the sums of public moncy on deposite in each. 
Under date of August 28, 1837, between the banks of 
Maine and those of Connecticut, ho observed a sum total 
against the simple words, ‘* Metropolis special.” Now, 
as the State of Massachusetts lies between Maine and 
Connecticut, Mr. Apams would fain know if the word 
“metropolis” there may not mean Boston ? 

Mr. Caxuretenc. The Bank of the Metropolis in this 
city (Washington) is probably referred to. 

Mr. Anas. What is the nature of that deposite ? 

Mr. Cawnnenene explained that that special deposite 
in the Bank of the Metropolis was to meet some of the 
current expenses of the Government, incurred in that part 
of the country. 

Mr. Apvams. Oh! a special’? deposite for the use of 
some of the pets, some of the favorites, the preferred pub- 
lic creditors, (of which class I suppose I must consider my- 
self a member, since the Secretary’s offer to pay us our 
per diem in specie. ) 

Mr. Campretenc would remind the gentleman that 
there were other pets, and other favorites, besides those 


around us. ‘There was the navy yard on the Potomac, 
and— 
Mr. Anans. But that navy yard is not ‘* between 


Maine and Connecticut,” Mr. Speaker. [Laugh.] And I 
am still in the dark as to the meaning of that line in the 
report of the Secretary, which seems to make Massachusetts 
responsible for a yet larger share of the public treasure 
than, in her own proper place in the report, she is set 
down as holding in deposite. And this is the more re- 
markable, because in this same statement appended to the 
Secretary’s report, the Bank of the Metropolis in this city 
has its proper place afterwards between the banks of the 
State of Maryland and those of the State of Virginia, and 
therefore cannot naturally be supposed to be the same 
t Metropolis special,” thus thrust up in a corner between 
the States of Maine and of Connecticut.. It all goes to 
corroborate the idea that this same report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury is far from being so explicit and intelligi- 
ble to all, as it is to those gentlemen whose sagacity finds 
it so easy to be understood. 


Besides, sir, I find in this Treasurer’s weekly statement 
of the amount to his credit, in the various banks of public 
deposite, the Bank of the Metropolis, District of Columbia, 
in its proper place, located between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, with a small balance of $2,162 83 due to the Treas- 
urer, and that whole sum, except 9 dollars and 4 cents in 
the column of warrants heretofore drawn, but not yet paid, 
though payable. And in the statement marked K, this 
same Bank of the Metropolis is included in a list of depos- 
ite banks discontinued under the deposite act of June, 
1836. And it is not included in the list of present depos - 
ite banks under the same act, marked L. In the circular 
letter of the Secretary to the delinquent banks, I find it 
written: “The imperative provisions of the act of June, 
1836, make it the duty of this Department to discontinue 
ordering any further sums of public money to be placed 
with the deposite banks after suspending specie payments, 
and hence you are notified that no more can be thus de- 
posited in your institution, provided such a failure to re- 
deem your notes has actually occurred.” 

<: No more can be thus deposited in your institution.” 

The Bank of the Metropolis, in the District of Columbia, 
is one of the deposite banks discontinued by the positive 
command of the law; but ‘* Metropolis special,” between 
Maine and Connecticut, has a deposite dated the 28th of 
August, of $140,541 62. By what authority was that 
deposite made? ‘This is to me one of those unintelligible 
things in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which Ishould be glad to see explained. . Is it a practical 
illustration of the divorce between bank and State ? or of 
the locomotive power of the Secretary to transport the Me- 
tropolis from the District of Columbia to Massachusetts, 
to New Hampshire, to Rhode Island, to some undefined 
region between Maine and Connecticut, where he could 
make a special deposite of gold without infringing upon 
«c the imperative provisions of the act of June, 1836 Ve 

I should like to know why this item is thus thrust be- 
tween Maine and Connecticut, as if it were intended to 
give Massachusetts the reputation of having $140,000 of 
the money which is used to pay members of Congress and 
the navy yard expenses at New York? 

But I was observing upon the profound philosophical and 
geographical statement submitted to the House by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Tnomrson, ] in which 
it was asserted that the money of the United States *al- 
ways flows to the North.” Now, I have given the House 
one example, in the case of Alabama. Let us look a 
little farther: here I find the Union Bank of Louisiana 
and the Bank of New Orleans have, together, an amount 
nearly equal to $1,500,000. Here is a inillion and a half 
flowing to that extremity of the North--New Orleans; 
and here is upwards of one million seven hundred thousand 
dollars flowing into the deposite banks of the State of Mis- 
sissippi at Natchez. Now, with the utmost respect for the 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi, they are not so near 
to the north pole that they should have, between them, 
more than three millions of United States money, which 
the gentleman from South Carolina insists is always flow- 
ing to the North—money which is, in fact, a gift bestow- 
ed upon them without law, at least not by law, but by the 
operation of a specie circular, which required all payments 
to them to be made in gold and silver, and yet they have 
not a dollar forthcoming. I will put the interest on this 
specie at ten per cent. ; six per cent is certainly too little. 
The.use of these deposites would be worth six per cent., 
even if they might be called away at any moment. I will 
put the interest at ten per cent. Here, then, we have 
placed at the disposal of the banks of Louisiana $1,500,000, 
which I say is equivalent to a pure donation to that State of 
$150,000 a year, so long as the deposite shall continue. 
And how goes it with the State of Mississippi? I find 
here that the Planters’ Bank and branches, Natchez, have 
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$895,000, and the Agricultural Bank and branches, 
Natchez, $849,000, making $1,744,000. Here is an ac- 
tual boon to that State of $174,000 dollars. They have 
had this since July already, and they will continue to have 
it until it suits their convenience to pay it over, which I 
hope they will do before the 1st of January, 1839. 

Well, I am, notwithstanding, willing to vote for this bill, 
leaving this matter as it is, provided the banks of Alabama 
and Louisiana and Mississippi will pay back this money 
on or before the lst of January, 1839. 

We come next to the State of Tennessee. Her share 
is but small, amounting to not over $500,000. If she was 
entitled to receive her share of the deposites on the Ist of 
October, she might set off that amount, and suffer no in- 
jury. She would then have the use of this money, and 
would still get her portion of the deposites like the other 
States. Then we come to Ohio; and, in respect to her, it 
seems to be admitted as a settled affair, that all her banks 
are good and sound, only their notes will not command the 
specie without a little premium of ten per cent. Ohio has 
got $900,000. Sheis a large State, and, in the critical con- 
dition of her politics, may have been thought a cheap pur- 
chase at this amount. It is not, at any rate, a very extrav- 
agant sum. Indiana has a large portion. But here there 
is another ** northward flowing” of adifferentkind. Here 
we come to a State hardly a year old. Jt is hardly a year 
since we were diacussing her admission into the Union; 
and if she was not satisfied with the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment then, I think at least she must be now. Here 
is Michigan, with more than one million of dollars, 
which is equal to aclear donation of $100,000. Does the 
geography of the gentleman from South Carolina consider 
Michigan as a place to which the money of the United 
States flows northward? All this vast tide of specie, ac- 
cording to my geography, has flowed southward and west- 
ward. Asto the North, the flowing in that direction has 
been in a precious small rill. 

What is the conclusion from these facts? Tho gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr, Dawson) complained that Geor- 
gia had not had her portion, and he did but justice to his 
own State, if we consider what has been given to Alabama 
and Mississippi, Louisiana, and Michigan. But what is 
it if put in comparison with Massachusetts? What has she 
got in this distribution~-the special Metropolitan de- 
posite not being a part of it, as from this table one would 
suppose? Why, sir, she has got $81,271 84 cents--a 
sum which any one of her banks will pay in. five minutes, 
if you will take off the interdict. Is there justice in this ? 
Gentlemen cothplain of the mode and manner in which the 
deposite law operates, and about tho standard of distribu- 
tion on which it proceeds as being unjust and unequal ; 
but, sir, what is that inequality, in comparison to this de- 
posite made without law, to a rate of deposite which gives 
a million and a half to one State, a million seven hundred 
thousand to another, a million four hundred-thousand to 
another, and to Massachusetts $81,271 84 cents, suppo- 
sing its banks not to pay the $80,000, which is all they 
owe? Iwill ask how many good friends of the Adminis- 
tration have been made, or how many precious votes in 
this House secured, by this system of operations? When 
we came to make this deposite, I mean the deposite by 
law, I remember well the arguments of gentlemen who 
wanted a different standard of distribution adopted. They 
complained of a distribution according to the ratio of repre- 
sentation in both Houses of Congress, because it gave too 
much to Delaware, to Rhode Island, and other small States. 
Now, sir, it was not the Northern States, but the small and 
the Western States chiefly, which got this extra proportion. 
Iwas willing they should have it, because since the last 
census was taken, their population had increased much 
more than that of Massachusetts. I assented to this ratio 
because the new States, who were most in want of money , 


would be most benefited by it, and I voted for the bill. 
But the very interest which the members took on that oc- 
casion in this question, and the earnestness with which they 
argued the necessity of an equal principle, proved the 
earnestness with which every member of the House adhered 
to the proportional right of his own State. 

But what was that ratio of distribution in comparison to 
this--when $1,500,000 is given to one State? Alaba- 
ma had five members in the House and two in the Senate}; 
Massachusetts had twelve in the House and two in the 
Senate. Their proportions were, therefore, as 7 to 14. To 
this I assented. But what is the proportion here? Ala- 
bama gets $1,400,000, and Massachusetts $80,000. I gay 
nothing about Pennsylvania. She is one of the largest 
States in the Union, and she has 249,000 dollars in the 
Girard Bank, 5,500 dollars in the Moyamensing bank ; 
but of this sum there has already been drawn, upon the 
Girard Bank, in warrants not yet paid, though payable, 
160,000 dollars, leaving only about 95,000 dollars as the 
share of actual deposite held by Pennsylvania. But when 
we consider the population of Pennsylvania, what is the 
proportion of $250,000 given to Pennsylvania, and 
$1,700,000 to Mississippi ? 

Ihave intruded upon the patience of the House toa 
greater extent than I intended. Its patience has been my 
encouragement. If this bill passes, I wish it to pass with 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina; 
but I consider the whole measure as a violation of the pub- 
lic faith, for which the last administration is responsible 
to this nation, to the creditors of this country abroad, and 
to posterity—especially responsible to the people of those 
States so grossly injured by the withholding from them of 
the fourth instalment of the sum promised them by the act 
of June, 1836, by the lavish donation of their moncy to the 
people of other States, which they now refuse to refund. 
That this crying injustice may not be repeated by a fur- 
ther postponement or repeal of the deposite act, I demand, 
with the umendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, fixing the term of payment to the Ist of January, 
1839, a pledge that the money shall then be faithfully paid; 
and for this purpose that the balances actually due from 
the late deposite banks shall be appropriated to that pay- 
ment. They are the identical moneys announced, on the 
3d of January last, as being then in the Treasury, to be 
divided among the States under the act of June, 1836. 
They ate more than sufficient to pay the whole of the 
fourth instalment. But if the whole sum cannot be recov- 
ered from the banks, where it has been deposited, before 
the Ist of January, 1839, I ask a further contingent ap- 
propriation of the money to he paid by the late Bank of 
the United States in October, 1838, to the same object. If 
a further indulgence of time beyond the first of Januery, 
1839, should become necessary to complete the recovery of 
the balances due by the deposite banks, that indulgence 
should be granted by the whole nation, and not at the cx- 
pense of the States entitled to the fourth instalment. In 
the amendment which I proposed in Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union, I added further, that if 
the recovered balances, and the instalment of October, 
1838, froin the late Bank of the United States, should still 
prove insufficient for the payment of the fourth instalment 
to the States, the faith of the United States should be 
pledged that further and effective provisions should be made 
by Congress therefor. Finding some of my friends here 
willing to vote for the rest of my amendment, but object- 
ing to that, I shall withdraw that clause with the hope 
that no further pledge of faith will be necessary for the ful- 
filment of that which has been given. 

Mr. A. having concluded— 

Mr. W. THOMPSON spoke in explanation. 

Mr. GRAY, of New York, then took the floor, and de- 
livered a brief speech, in which he declared that he should 
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vote for the bill if the amendmènt should be attached to it, 

but must oppose it if unamended. He adverted to the 

length of the debate, and cast all blame, in reference te the 

calling of the previous question, on those who were op- 
osed to the bill. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, said he had attempted to 
obtain the floor when the bill was under discussion in com- 
mittee, and also in the House. He had then intended to 
submit his views on the measures presented by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means for the relief of the Government. 
At this late hour, he should confine himself to the bill be- 
fore the House. He would submit to the House the effects 
its passage would produce on the business transactions of the 
State he in part represented. ‘The Legislature of Vermont, 
on accepting the terms of the deposite act, made provisions 
for the immediate disposition of the instalments, as they 
should be received. ‘They were to be paid to the several 
towns, in proportion to their population, to be by them 
Joaned for the use of schools, under the direction of town 
committees. These committees were composed mostly of 
farmers, and the loans were made in limited surns, principally 
to farmers and mechanics. The time of payment and the 
amount of the instalment being certain and fixed, the busi- 
ness of the country was, in advance, predicated on the cer- 
tainty of receiving the money. ‘The fourth instalment has, 
in effect, been anticipated. ‘Though not actually received, 
the business of the country has been based upon it. On 
the faith of it, debts have been contracted, engagements 
made, and business undertaken. The effect of disappoint- 
ing these well-founded expectations, to say nothing of high- 
er obligations, would be similar to that which would have 
been produced by a sudJen call for the same amount, had 
no such expectation been excited. To the same extent, it 
would derange the business of the country. The same ef- 
fect, he presamed, would be produced in most, if not all, 
the States from which the public deposites have been with- 
drawn. 

It is not to be disguised that the States in which there 
is an amount of deposite, greatly excceding, or even equal- 
ling, the amount of their proportion of the fourth instal- 
ment, have interests different from those who have none, 
and those interests have, to some extent, been seen in the 
votes of this House. In the deposite States, the deposites 

_ continue to be the basis of their bank circulation. ‘Those 
States already enjoy the full benefit of the instalment and 
ofa large surplus. He would now present the subject as 
a question of justice between the States. F 

The unavailabie deposites in banks are principally, if 
not wholly, in ten States—Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Ilinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan. The amount on the 30th of August 
was over nine millions, at this time probably exceeding 
seven millions; while their proportion of the instalment is 
short of two millions and three-fourths. It is well under- 
stood that the deposite banks cannot make payment, even 
within the times limited by the bill from the Senate, (two, 
five, and eight months,) or in treble that time. Is it just 
that these States should retain, for almost an indotinite 
time, the possession and use of the seven millions, while 
the sixteen States, having none but available deposites, and 
oven but little of these, should have no equivalent ; that the 
only measure of relief—that which they seemed to have— 
should be withheld? He did not desire to press the depo- 
site States; but, in his opinion, some measure was demand- 
ed which should mete out something like justice to the 
creditor and debtor States, without oppressing either ; and 
he would appeal to the representatives of the deposite 
States, with what justice, with what hope, could they ask 
the other sixteen States to give them further time of pay- 
ment, if they insisted on the postponement of the fourth 
instalment indefinitely, as proposed by the bill, or until 
December, 1839, as proposed by the amendment? 


: He would now state in what manner something like jus- 

tice might be done to the now deposite States; and which 
being done, further time might be given to the deposite 
banks. It is this: authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue Treasury notes. As much as he abhorred this 
species of currency, he would consent to it for this pur- 
pose, and for this purpose alone: authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes to the amount of 
the fourth instalment, if necessary, without interest, receiv- 
able in payment of Government dues; give the States the 
option to receive either these notes or drafts on the depo- 
site banks in their respective States, in payment of their 
share of the instalment; and give a reasonable time to the 
deposite banks to pay the surplus that would remain due. 
The States, in which there are sufficient deposites, would 
accept the drafts, if for no other reason, to relieve their 
banks. And thus the instalment to ten States would be 
satisfied, by a measure beneficial to them; and the expect- 
ations of the other States, to say nothing of the faith of the 
Government, would be satisfied. The reason of propos- 
ing that Treasury notes should be issued, and without in- 
terest, is to make an equivalent in value to the drafts on 
the deposite banks; and the equivalent might be further 
adjusted by the time at which they should be receivable for 
Government dues, and by the rate of interest that should 
be required of the deposite banks. 3 

Thus far he had considered the subject as a questien of 
justice between the States. He would now consider whe- 
ther the measure proposed could be adopted under the pres- 
ent embarrassed situation of the Government. It was a 
question not of original choico, but of the greater evil. 
On the one side was presented the embarrassment from 
the disappointment of the well-founded expectations of the 
business of the country; on the other, the embarrassment 
of the finances of the country, and the resort to a paper 
money currency even for a temporary purpose. He would 
consider the measure in its relation to the finances of the 
country. 

Gentlemen were not agreed on the state of the finances, 
Much had been said about the intelligibility and non-intel- 
ligibility cf the Treasury report. Though a more succinct 
report would have been acceptable, yet, for one, he could 
say his difficulties did not arise so much from what was in 
tho report as from what was not in it. He could ascertain, 
with suficient accuracy, the amount of the deficiency of the 
present means: but was it not equally material to ascertain 
in what way the deficiency could be best supplied? It has 
suited the purpose of the Secretary to ask Congress to fur- 
nish supplies to carry on the Government to the Ist of 
January only, on a mere statement of present cash means, 
with reference to the actual means of the Government, 
which might be rendered available, and without relation to 
the fiscal operations of the ensuing year; and in this lim- 
ited view of our financial situation, we are requested to 
postpone the fourth instalment indefinitely, and to issue 
ten or twelve millions in ‘Treasury notes. It might rea- 
sonably have been expected that the Secretary would have 
laid before Congress statements similar to those usually 
made by a bankrupt on calling a meeting of his creditors. 
We had a tight to expect not only a statement of our debis 
and cash on hand, but of all our assets. T'he want of a 
statement of our assets has afforded a convenient argu- 
ment to the friends of the bill. Almost every gentleman 
who has supported it has insisted that, if we pay the in- 
stalment, we must create a debt. And the question is con- 
tinually asked, will the people consent to borrow money, 
to be repaid by direct taxes, for the purpose of paying 1t to 
the States? Even were it necessary to borrow money 
for that purpose, why should the administration shrink 
from the responsibility now ! The responsibility that has 
created the occasion—the necessity was boldly assumed. 
No, they will not borrow money, but they will take it from 
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the States, to avoid the responsibility of creating a debt— 
of borrowing money. But to enable the Government to 
pay this instalment, it is not necessary to create a debt, to 
be repaid by taxes. It is only necessary that Congress 
should convert its unavailable means into available means. 
All that is asked is, that we should anticipate the debts 
now due (though not payable) to the Government. This 
operation would require no tax; it would impose no new 
burden on the people. ' 

He did not overrate the assets of the Government in es- 
timating them at seventeen millions, exclusive of the du- 
ties on woollens in bond, (which, in New York alone, are 
estimated at two millions.) And all that is required, be- 
yond the available means, for the operations of the Gov- 
ernment and the payment of the fourth instalment, is to 
render fourteen millions of this seventeen available for pre- 
sent use. He would ask if the seventeen millions were 
now cash in the Treasury ; if the New York fire bonds, 
(1,000,000, ) the United States Bank debt, (6,000,000, ) 
and money undrawn for in the deposite banks (7,500,000) 
were now paid, and the duty bonds (2,500,000) were not 
to be postponed, would any one propose to postpone the 
instalment even for a single day? Why then should we 
not draw on these resources, and fulfil the expectations of 
the country? He would not now stop to hold the balance 
between the bill aud the amendment; he went against all 
postponement. 

He submitted these considerations to the House. Those 
who held the power might adopt them or not, as they 
should prefer. The bill was in the hands of its friends. 
He was willing to meet the measures of the Administration 
in the shape and form they chose to present them. He 
did not desire to throw any embarrassments in their way 
by presenting amendments, either to consume time in dis- 
cussing them, or to avert a direct vote on the propositions 
offered. 

He regretted that no measures of general and permanent 
relief had been proposed for the embarrassment of the 
country—that the Government should have confined its 
measures to ity own immediate relief. The whole country 
look to Congress for relief, ‘They are—they will be dis- 
appointed. And on whom does the responsibility rest? 
On those who hold the majority, But we are tauntingly 
told, if you are not satisfied with the measures proposed by 
the administration, propose other and better measures. 
To this he answered, that it was but fair to the administra- 
tion to permit its friends to take the lead. By their acts, 
we had been reduced (o our present extremity. It was 
their right, their privilege, their daty, to extricate us from 
it. He desired the sense of the House might be taken di- 
rectly on their measures. If adopted, be it so. If reject- 
ed, it will be in due time then to propose other incasures 
for the consideration of the House and of the country. 
Aud even then the prospect of succeeding in this House, 
in the other measures, would have its weight in determin- 
ing the expediency of bringing them forward. But with 
what reason was the demand made? Our complaint is, 
that no measures of permanent relief to the country are 
brought forward—no measures tending to restore to it a 
sound currency. More than this, that the administration 
disclaims the power to afford such relief in any way or 
manner, Tt assumes that it has no constitutional power to 
give the relief, It plants a veto in advance. Why, then, 
in the face of the message, in the face of the opinion of 
more than one-third of this House, should we be called on 
to propose measures in which we can have no hope, at this 
time, of succeeding? Are we not met even m advance by 
a negative resolution from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on one of the measures for general and permanent 
relief? He repeated, what better hope could be entertain - 
ed for any other mode of relief when the constitutional 
power to grant any relief was denied by the Executive? 


Sey,” 


It is said there is a time f,,,uil-things; but the time is no 
now. He expressed only his own opinion. He was not 
authorized to speak for: others. 

But, we are asked,, will you not support your Govern- 
ment; will you not supply the means to meet its expendi- 
tures; will you not relieve it from its present embarrass- 
ments? For one, he answered he would; but he reserved 
the right to. judge of the measures proposed ; to adopt or re- 
ject them as his judgment should dictate. But might he 
not stop to ask by what providence or improvidence the 
Government was brought to its present condition? Might he 
not ask, will your measures afford permanent relief to the 
Government itself? Might he not inquire whether the 
new experiments would not in the end, involve the Gov- 
ernment and the country in additional embarrassments ? 
The Government now proposes to separate itself from the 
States and the people. It asks relief for itself alone. How 
stands the case? Tbe administration have been trying a 
grand experiment. Disregarding the experience of the 
past, and the admonitions and warnings of the best engi- 
neers, they have run their cars, with flange wheels, on one 
side only. The ‘I take the responsibility,” with its train, 
went fair and smooth on the level and straight road ; it was 
then the glorious experiment. But at the first turn, loco- 
motive, tender, and passengers were all in the ditch together. 
The chief engineer finds his assistants and fireman can give 
him no aid. He calls on the passengers; he asks them to 
assist in getting his locomotive and tender on to the rails 
again: and the passenger cars, too? they ask. No, gentle- 
men; I intend to leave you where you are. I have con- 
stitutional scruples. What would probably be the answer 
of the passengers? He would not apply their answer as 
his answer. Before he gave a final answer he would ask 
the chief engineer, Pray, sir, if we do put you on the rails, 
how do you propose to proceed? He has already answer- 
ed,—Try another experiment, merely by changing my 
flange-wheels to the other side. ‘The unanimous opinion 
of the passengers would be that at the next turn he would 
be off and in the ditch on the other side; and entertaining 
that opinion, he would not, as one of the passengers, vote 
for any measure of relief to the Government that was unsafe 
for the people. 

Mr. LOOMIS, of N. Y., after some brief remarks, de- 
manded the previous question on the motion to reconsider, 
but consented to withdraw it at the request of 

Mr. TOUCEY, who desired to present bis views to the 
House. Mr. T. then gave way to i 

Mr. LYON, who said, as the previous question had been 
called, and might be sustained before he could obtain the 
floor, he would feel obliged to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut to*give way to him for a moment, till he could ex- 
plain an erroneous impression under which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Avams] seemed to labor in regard 
to the deposite bank at Mobile. That gentleman (said Mr. 
L.) had assumed or supposed, in the argument which he 
had just concluded, that the amount on deposite in the branch 
of the Bank of the State of Alabama at Mobile to the credit 
of the Government, $1,020,856 26, bad accumulated by 
operation of the specie circular, and that the drafts of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the Bank for a Jitue upwards 
of $200,000, drawn upon upwards of a million in specie 
deposited, had been protested. He begged to assure the 
gentleman that he was mistaken in supposing that the 
amount received on deposite at Mobile had accumulated by 
operation of the specie circular, or that it had actually been 
deposited in specie. The specie circular did not go into 
full effect until December last; and, although he had no 
means at hand of ascertaining the precise amount actually 
deposited in specie to the credit of the Government in the 
Branch Bank at Mobile, he would venture the opinion that 
it had not greatly excceded $20,000. Since the specie cir- 
cular, no public sale of land had taken place in Alabama ; 
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and he did not believe much had been taken up hy private 
entry since specie was required in payment. He was con- 
vinced that much the largest portion of the amount on de- 
posite at Mobile had accumulated before the specie circular 
went into effect. A spirit of speculation, and in many in- 
stances a mistaken idea, as he feared, of the value of land, 
had induced many persons to enter tracts which, if now 
offered for sale, would not perhaps command the cost price 
But (Mr. L. said) his only object at present was to show 
that the bank at Mobile had not received upwards of a mil- 
lion in specie, and refused the draft of the Scretary of the 
Treasury for only about one-fifth of the amount received. 
He was aware that the amount received by the bank on de- 
posite went to the credit of the Government as cash; but, 
as before stated, he was convinced a very small portion of 
the amount reeeived was actually in specie. 

Mr. L. said that, while up, he would take occasion to 
say to the gentleman from Massachusctts, and to the House, 
that no apprehension need be felt of the loss of one dollar 
of the amount on deposite at Mobile. The debt might be 
considered good beyond all doubt. The deposite bank be- 
longed exclusively to the State; its own means and re- 
sources were, in his opinion, amply sufficient to answer all 
its liabilities; and, in addition to this, the faith of the State 
stood pledged for the fulfilment of its contracts. The 
amount, therefore, due from the bank at Mobile to the Gov- 
ernment might be considered a perfectly safe debt; but he 
was aware the present situation of the bank and its debtors 
made it necessary that a reasonable time should be allowed 
for the payment of the amount due the Government, and he 
hoped such time would not be refused. 

The hour of appointed recess having now arrived, the 
House took a recess till 4 o’clock. 


Evening SESSION. 


The House resumed the consideration of the motion sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pickens, on yesterday to reconsider the 
vote on the bill to postpone the fourth instalment of depos- 
ite with the States. 

Mr. TOUCEY said he rose for the purpose of stating 
very briefly the reasons which induced him to support the 
present bill. He was one of the number by whose agency, 
in the last Congress, the act regulating the deposites of the 
public money had become a law. It was weil known to 
every one, to the whole country, that the great object of 
that law, so far, at least, as regarded the deposite with the 
States, was to dispose of a large and inconvenient surplus, 
which had accumulated in the Treasury. It was admitted 
on all sides, that this accumulation was a great and alarm- 
ing evil. It was deposited in banks through every State 
in the Union; was used as banking capital for the benefit 
of stockholders; and stimulated the spirit of over-banking, 
over-trading, and excessive speculation, which then raged 
thoughout the country. Tts tendency was strongly felt 
and distinetly visible here, to encourage extravagant ap- 
propriations and wasteful expenditure of the public money. 
This surplus was the evil to be remedied. It pressed with 
disastrous weight upon the great interests of the country. 
The object, acknowledged and avowed on all sides, was to 
remove it. That object had been fully and entirely accom- 
plished. There was no longer any surplus in the Treasury. 
The reason of the law had ceased to exist. 

Mr. T. said that the condition of the Treasury, about 
which so much had been heard, could not be concealed 
from any one. The most ordinary understanding: could 
readily comprehend it. It was clearly disclosed in the 
Treasury report, and in the message of the President. 
The amount in the Treasury beyond the sum to be de- 
posited with the States, was, on the first of January last, 
about six millions and a half. The income during the 
present year would be twenty millions, and the expendi- 
tare thirty-two million and a half. No one could fail to 
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see, therefore, that the receipts for the year would fal! short 
of the expenditures for the year twelve millions and a half, 
and, after applying the whole sum in the Treasury, on the 
first of January last, there would be a clear deficiency of 
six millions of dollars. One million.of doHars is appro- 
priated by law for the uses of the mint, and is indispen- 
sably necessary for its operations, pre-eminently so at 
this crisis, in the efforts of the Government to restore 
a currency of gold and silver. To say nothing of the 
charge upon the Treasury, arising from the extraordinary 
convention of Congress, the further sum of a million 
and a half is called for, and will doubtless be appro- 
priated without opposition, for the immediate exigencies 
of the Florida war, increasing the deficiency from six to 
eight millions and a half. Ifthe fourth instalment, there- 
fore, directed to be deposited with the States, should be 
retained in the Treasury, amounting to nine millions and 
a third, and applied to the service of the current year, the 
Treasury would be exhausted: exhausted—for so it was 
with less than a million of dollars on hand, and a charge 
upon it of more than fifteen millions of unexpended or 
unsatisfied appropriations. ‘This was the condition of the 
Treasury, if all its fands, wherever deposited, in banks or 
elsewhere, were immediately available in gold and silver. 
At the end of the year, if the present bill became a law, 
and the fourth instalment should be withheld from the 
States, all the money in the Treasury, including that 
instalment, and the deposites in the suspended banks, 
whether available or not available, and making the legal 
allowance for the mint, would be absolutely exhausted 
within less than a million of dollars, and leave fifteen 
millions of outstanding appropriations, unsatisfied and un- 
provided for, to be thrown upon the resources of the fol- 
lowing year. 

It had been said that the five millions in the hands 
of disbursing officers, should be applied to diminish this 
deficiency. ` But that was a manifest error, That sum 
had already once been taken into the account, and consti- 
tuted a part of the twenty-four millions already expended ; 
was considered as expended when paid out of the Trea- 
sury, and was in the progress of disbursement. It was 
too manifest to require illustration, that after that sum had 
been paid out of the Treasury, and regarded as having ex- 
tinguished charges upon it to that extent, it could be again 
applied to extinguish the charges which still remained. 

But this was not the worst aspect of our financial con- 
dition. By the Treasurer’s report of the 30th of August 
last, we had twelve millions deposited in suspended banks, 
of which nine millions were in the Western and Southwest- 
ern banks, whose bills were at a discount varying from ten 
to fifteen percent. It was notorious that these banks couid 
notimmediately respond to the demands of the Government, 
and a bill had already been sent here from the Senate giving 
them time. These funds were, therefore, deemed unavail- 
able—not lost, but at present not available—and to supply 
the deficiency, the temporary deficiency, arising from this 
source, Treasury notes were to be resorted to. Those 
funds had already been drawn upon to the extent of about 
five millions, but these drafts had not been paid, and most 
of them would be chargeable upon our future revenues. 
Tt seemed very obvious, therefore, that a debt must be cre- 
ated, either in the form of drafts or Treasury notes, or a 
direct loan, to the extent of eighteen or twenty millions of 
dollars, if the present bill should not receive the sanction 
of Congress; in other words, if the fourth instalment, 
which was directed to be deposited with the States, upon 
the mistaken estimate that the revenue of the current year 
would be at least equal to the expenditure, instead of fall- 
ing.short of it near thirteen millions of dollars, should, 
notwithstanding this mistake, still be ordered to be. made, 

The object of the law and the intention of Congress had 
been fully accomplished. The entire actual surplus had 
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been deposited. The letter of the law directed the further 
sum of nine millions to be deposited, which subsequent 
events had shown were no part of any actually existing 
surplus; and, if the law be now executed literally, you go 
counter to the designs of those who framed it; you create 
a debt of nine millions for the purpose of depositing nine 
millions with the States. 

This, Mr. T. said, presented the issue upon which he 
was willing to go before the country, and he denied that 
Congress could, constitutionally or rightfully, borrow mo- 
ney or raise it by taxes in any form, for the purpose of 
depositing it with the States. They might go through 


with the forms of law, but it was a perversion and abuse | 
of the powers of this Government to raise money for any | 


such purpose. 

Another alternative had indeed been suggested by an 

honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. Bext,] that cer- 
tain appropriations for the public works, for armories, for 
arsenals, for ships of war, for armament of fortifications, 
arming the militia, and other like purposes, might he di- 
minished or suspended, that the fourth instalment might 
be deposited with the States. This presented another is- 
sue for the country—this would be even worse than had 
been predicted. It had been apprehended by many, very 
many, that a deposite of the federal treasure with the 
States would tend to defeat appropriations for the constitu- 
tional purposes of this Government, the very purposes for 
which it was called into existence. Worse than this had 
now already been witnessed. It had been recommended, 
urged upon them, to recall or suspend appropriations which 
a former Congress had made for proper and necéssary con- 
stitutional objects; that the sum of nine millions of the 
public moneys, put into the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment for those very objects, might be withdrawn from them 
and deposited with the States. Such a course could not 
receive his sanction; it would be contrary to his convic- 
tions of duty; and he had formed a very erroneous esti- 
mate of the intelligence and patriotism of the American 
people, or it-would not meet with their approbation. 
_ Mr. CAMBRELENG, adverting to the length of time 
consumed in debate, moved the previous question ; but first 
asked that there might be a call of the House. ‘This was 
agreed to, and the roll was called, when 215 members an- 
swered to their names. 

A motion was made to suspend further proceedings on 
the call. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, to afford time for tardy members 
to come in, demanded the yeas and nays on this motion; 
they were ordered to be taken, and reported to be: Yeas 
128, nays 74. - 

The motion for the previous question was now seconded 
by the House, without a count. 

The previous question was then put and carried; -and the 
main question being on reconsideration— 

The yeas and nays being taken, resulted as follows : 

Yras—-Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, J. W. 
Allen, Beatty, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs, 
Bronson, Bruyn, John Calhoon, William B. Calhoun, 
William B. Campbell, John Campbell, William B. Carter, 
Casey, Chambers, Chaney, Cheatham, Childs, Claiborne, 
Clark, Cleveland, Clowney, Connor, Crary, Cranston, 
Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, Davies, 
Deberry, Dennis, Duncan, Dunn, Edwards, Elmore, 
Evans, Everett, Ewing, R. Fletcher, Fillmore, Foster, 
Rice Garland, Gholson, Glascock, Goode, J. Graham, 
William Graham, Grantland, Grant, Graves, Gray, Gren- 
nell, Griffin, Hall, Hammond, Hamer, Harlan, Harper, 
Hastings, Haynes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Holsey, Hop- 
kins, J. Jackson, Jenifer, Henry Johnson, N. Jones, Kil- 
gore, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Lincoln, A. W. Loomis, 
Lyon, Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, May, 
Maxwell, McClure, McKim, McKennan, Menefee, Mer- 


cer, Milligan, Montgomery, M. Morris, C. Morris, Murry, 
Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, Peck, Petrikin, Phillips, 
Pickens, Pope, Potts, Prentiss, Rariden, Reed, Rencher, 
Rhett, Richardson, Ridgway, Robertson, Rumsey, Russell, 
Sawyer, Sergeant, A. H. Shepperd, ©. Shepard, Shields, 
Sheplor, Sibley, Slade, Smith, Snyder, Southgate, Stanly, 
Taliaferro, Thompson, Tillinghast, Titus, Toland, Towns, 
Underwood, Vail, Vanderveer, A. S. White, J. White, 
E. Whittlesey, L. Williams, S. Williams, J. Williams, 
C. H. Williams, Wise, Worthington York—149. 

Navys-~-Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Ayc- 
rigg, Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Brodbead, Buch- 
anan, Cambreleng, T. J. Carter, Chapman, Cilley, Coles, 
Craig, Cushman, Davee, DeGraff, Dromgoole, Farrington, 
Fairfield, Isaac Fletcher, Fry, Gallup, Haley, Halsted, 
Harrison, Hawes, Hawkins, Holt, Howard, Hubley, W. 
H. Hunter, Robert M. T. Hanter, Ingham, T. B. Jack- 
son, J. Johnson, W. C. Johnson, J. W. Jones, Kemble, 
Klingensmith, Logan, A. Loomis, J. M. Mason, Martin, 
McKay, R. McClellan, A. McClellan, Miller, Moore, 
Morgan, S. W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Noble, Owens, 
Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Pennyback- 
er, Phelps, Plumer, Randolph, Reilly, Rives, Sheffer, 
Spencer, Stewart, Stratton, Taylor, Thomas, Toucey, 
Turney, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, Thomas, T, Whit- 
tlesey, J. W. Williams, Yell—81. 

So the House resolved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill had been ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. PICKENS moved his amendment to limit the post- 
ponement to the Ist of January, 1839. 

Mr. HAYNES proposed to Mr. P. to modify his amend- 
ment by adding, ‘‘ according to the provisions of the de- 
posite act of June, 1836; provided there shall be a sufii- 
cient surplus in the Treasury.” 

Mr. PICKENS expressed his personal willingness to 
adopt this as a modification, but all his friends told him it 
would kill his amendment, and, on the whole, concluded, 
though with regret, not to accept it. 

After some desultory conversation, Mr. HAYNES con- 
cluded to withdraw his proposition, 


Mr. ADAMS now moved to amend the amendment of 


Mr. Pickens, by adding the following : 

«* And all the balances of public moneys due from all 
the deposite banks are hereby appropriated to the said pay- 
ment, and no part of them shall be applied to any other 
payment whatever; and if the portion of the said balances 
due by the said deposite banks cannot be recovered in time 
to enable the Treasuary to pay the whole of the said de- 
posite with the States, hereby made payable on the Ist of 
January, 1839, then the instalment of debt from the late 
Bank of the United States for the stock in that institution 
held by the United States, payable in October, 1838, is 
hereby appropriated to make up any insufficiency of the 
sums recovered from the deposite banks, to complete the 
said payment of the fourth instalment of the deposite with 
the States. [And if the said sums, so appropriated, should 
still prove insufficient to complete the said payment, the 
faith of the United States is hereby pledged that provision 
shall be :aade by Congress to complete the same.”’] 

But presently after said that, at the suggestion of several 
of his friends, he would modify it so as to omit the last 
clause, ‘* pledging the public faith;” and the amendment 
was stated to the House without that clause. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, of Massachusetts, said he might dis- 
claim, as perhaps all should discard, the disposition to en- 


_ter at large into the discussion, in the present stage of the 


debate. He wished to present a single view, adapted to 
the ascertained state of opinion in the House. 

The bill is entitled «*A bill to postpone the payment of 
the fourth instalment.” It provides for its postponement 
until the further action of Congress. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Picx- 
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gxa] provides for its postponement until the Ist of Jan- 
vary, 1839. ‘The amendment to the amendment offcred 
by my colleague [Mr. Apams] proposes to make a special 
appropriation of funds, and pledges the faith of the Gov- 
ernment to meet the payment on the day to which, by the 
amendment, (of Mr. Picxeys,) it is to be postponed. The 
bill and amendments propose nothing further than post- 
ponement, and, it would seem, cannot be otherwise con- 
strued than as warranting the expectation, or conveying 
the assurance of future payment. While the bill was in 
Committee of the Whole, an attempt was made to change 
its object, by substituting a provision for the unconditional 
repeal of the deposite act, so far as it requires the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment; and it will be recollected 
that this proposition scarcely received any support, not 
more than twenty or thirty members voting forit. But 
just now an amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Harxes,] designed to qualify or annul the 
obligation of future payment, had been withdrawn, upon 
the intimation that it was unacceptable to the party with 
which the gentleman acted. These facts, in connexion 
with the declared object of the bill and pending amend- 
ments, would seem to show, beyond doubt or controversy, 
that a great majority of the House admit, or will not as- 
sume the responsibility of denying, the obligation of the 
Government to provide for the payment of the fourth in- 
atalment; that this large majority intend, or wish to ap- 
pear as intending, to assure its payment to the States; and 
that the design, openly avowed and consistently advocated 
by a few gentlemen (originally opposed to the deposite 
act) of absolutely withholding the instalment, is, profes- 
sedly at least, disclaimed by all others. What is proposed 
is a delay of payment; and if the bill again passes, with 
or without the pending amendments, the obvious conclu- 
sion would seem to. be that, so far from impairing, it must 
be construed and should be represented as reasserting and 
confirming the ‘* contract” or ‘* promise” contained in the 
deposite act. 

Upon this point it is important that there should be no 
misapprehension or mistepresentation, here or elsewhere. 
Whatever is intended, and all that is intended, should be 
distinctly understood. The supposed rights and manifold 
interests of the States and people are deeply involved in 
the fate and character of the bill. Our decision upon it is 
anxiously awaited by our constituents; and, be that decis- 
ion what it may, they ought to be satisfied at least that 
there has been no attempt to deceive us or them. They 
would prefer, and we ought to prefer, that their rights 
should he voluntarily surrendered, and their interests mag- 
nanimously sacrificed, if the condition of the country re- 
quires so much, than that we should resort, or should 
blindly follow the guidance of those who insidiously re- 
sott to the specious pretext of postponing their claims, 
with the secret expectation and perfidious intention, by 
such postponement, of defeating them. ‘They would de- 
precate, above all things else, that any of us should prove 
ourselves, or suppose them, capable of being humbugged. 

With a caution in reserve, therefore, against false ap- 
pearances, I say again that the proposition for postpone- 
ment, in any of its forms, carries upon its face the acknow- 
ledgment that this Government is bound, and intends, ac- 
cording to the terms of the deposite act, to pay hereafter 
the fourth instalment to the States; and I appeal to the 
majority who have given to the bill its present shape, and 
to such others as may be disposed to support the proposed 
amendments, whether this construction does not conform 
to their wishes and expectations ? Iam aware, and have 
stated the fact which proves it, thatan inconsiderable num- 
ber of members deny the obligation of payment, and are 
ready at once, with the frankness and decision which be- 
come their station, to extinguish the hope that will be en- 
couraged by postponement. With their views some of 
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them may support the bill, as suited for a time to effect their 
purpose of withholding the instalment; while others may 
deem it a more honest course, by voting against the bill, 
to express their dissent from the principle of postponement. 
They have acted openly and fairly in declaring their opin- 
ion, and the reasons for it; and their constituents, I trust, 
if they should not approve their views, will give them due 
eredit for honesty and independence. Their number, 
however, is inconsiderable, and must have been tested by 
the vote in Committee of the Whole on the proposition to 
repeal the deposite act. Can there be any other mem- 
bers who agree with them in opinion, or at least intend the 
same object, but are willing to imitate their independence 
and to share their responsibility? Ifsuch an imputation 
would be unjust, does there remain any other conclusion 
than that it is the settled opinion of the House that the 
fourth instalment ought to be paid, and that, by the act of 
postponement it is their settled purpose that it shall be 
paid ? f 

If such be the ascertained state of opinion in respect to 
the obligation of the Government, the only question to be 
decided is, that of expediency in regard to the time and 
manner of discharging it. The time has arrived for the 
payment of what is equivalent to an acknowledged debt ; 
and though an appropriation was long since made of mo- 
ney specially reserved for the purpose, it is alleged that 
there were not sufficient available funds in the ‘I'reasury 
to pay it promptly and in cash. I will not stop to inquire 
why the money set apart for this object has been diverted 
to other uses, and, least of all, shall I attempt to solve the 
problem which seems to have perplexed every gentleman 
who has undertaken to ascertain the actual condition of 
the Treasury. I am willing to suppose that the worst has 
not been told, and that, from whatever causes, the Govern- 
ment, at this moment, is unable to avail itself of any pecu- 
niary resource but its credit. It is well for the country that 


this resource can hardly be impaired by the mal-adminis- 


tration of the Government; and it is peculiarly fortunate 
that, at this critical period, it is a resource which may be at 
once easily and efficiently availed of for the support of the 
Government and the relief of the people. To avail of the 
public credit for the purpose of creating an unnecessary 
debt is a policy which will find but few advocates, even 
among those who have held to the exploded theory that, 
in some of its influences, a public debt may be a public 
blessing. But when the use of the public credit has be- 
come the only means of providing for the payment of a debt 
actually incurred, “it is not an untried expedient in finance, 
or a measure of doubtful utility, promptly to resort to it; 
more especially. when, at this moment, the Government 
is suffering as well as the people, not so much from the 
want of means, as from the difficulty of rendering them 
available, on account of the derangement of the currency, 
and when the judicious use of the public credit may oper- 
ate, to some extent, as a remedy to the disorders of the 
currency. I proceed, then, upon the presumption that the 
Treasury is unable, in its present condition, to provide for 
the payment of the fourth instalment; and I agree with 
the advocates of the bill that the payment, in money, shall 
be postponed ; I differ from them only in regard to what 
should be the substitute for present payment. They 
propose to postpone the payment, and to renew the obliga- 
tion, by declaring it postponed ; I desire to renew the ob- 
ligation, in another form, and instead of furnishing to the | 
States the security of an implied pledge of future legisla- 
tion, which is of no pecuniary value until it is redeewed, 
to grant the more available security of those certified pledges 
of the public faith which will enable the States forthwith 
to raise the money upon the credit of this Government, 
The time of payment at the Treasury may be definite or 
indefinite, as the House prefer ; and the obligation imposed 
upon the Government can be no greater and no other 
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A debtor has promised to pay a 
given sum on a given day, and when the time arrives he 
finds'himself without available funds; he desires to post- 
pone the payment, and offers to the creditor his note, pay- 
able on demand, ‘or at’a future day ; by negotiating which, 


the latter may at any time obtain the money. To follow 
, the course preferred by the advocates of the bill, the debtor 
would propose to the creditor that, instead of tendering any 
negotiable security, he should barely make a memorandum 
in his account-buok, setting forth the fact of postponement, 
with an understanding that it should be regarded as a 
pledge of payment--a mode of adjustment so exclusively 
beneficial to one party, and injurious to the other, that no 
debtor could deem it rospectful to suggest it. 

This, briefly stated, is the view which I have desired to 
submit; and I will only endeavor further to illustrate and 
enforceit. Isay, then, taking the bill in its original shape, 
that, so far as this Government is concerned, it makes no 
difference whether we simply enact that the payment of 
the fourth instalment shall be postponed until the farther 
action of Congress, considering the public faith as thereby 
pledged for future payment, or whether we authorize an 
issue of Treasury notes to the amount of the instalment, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the Government. T say, fur- 
ther, in reference to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Picxens,] that, so far as 
this Government is concerned, it makes no difference whe- 
ther we enact that the payment shall be postponed to the 
Ist of January, 1839, considering it obligatory upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury then to provide for it, or whether 
we authorize an issuc of Treasury notes payable on that 
day. In either case, all that proceeds from this Govern- 
ment is, in substance, a pledge of the public faith, which 
presupposes and guaranties the debt; and neither the obli- 
gation, nor the time, nor the amount of payment, is varied 
by the form in which the pledge is conveyed. If such a 
pledge of the public faith is intended by the passage of the 
bill, and if it is intended to redeem the pledge, the issue of 
Treasury notes can only be considered as one mode of car- 
tying the object of the bill into effect, and the Government 
can receive no detriment to ita rights or interests from as- 
senting to such a measure. 

But if it makes no difference, so far as this Government 
ìs concerned, whéther we withhold the instalment under 
a promise, express or implied, of future payment, or whe- 
ther wo provide for the issue of Treasury notes, it makes 
an incalculable difference so far as the interests of the 
States are to be affected ; and, under present circumstances, 
it:becomes a matter of vast importance in respect to the 
comparativo influence of the two measures upon the con- 
dition and immediate prospects of the people. To the 
States, for the time being, it makes all the difference of the 
acquisition or loss of the large amount involved; and be- 
sides disappointing their just expectations, and leading 
them to cherish an unpatriotic distrust of the faith of this 
Government, it will subject them to serious inconveniences 
and embarrassments in conducting the arrangements, for 
the completion. of which they had relied upon the prompt 
receipt of their respective dividends of the fourth instal- 
ment. Various as are the useful purposes to which the 
money would have been applied, they must be delayed, in- 
terrupted, or frustrated by the passage of the bill; and 
where; as in many instances, the States have entered into 
contracts, based: upon the anticipation that the money 
would be fortheoming from our Treasury, they must either 
diminish or exhaust ‘whatever supplies of revenue they 
possess, or be compelled to resort to loans or taxes to make 
good ‘the deficiency for which we are responsible. The 
representations which have been made in the course of the 


debate will give us some idea of the disastrous consequen- 
ces that must result to many of the States from the post- 
ponement of payment. In some of the States, works of 
improvement, the construction of railroads and canals, and 
the erection of public buildings, have been undertaken upon 
the security of this fund, and they must be'suspended, or, 
at best, can only be prosecuted in the face of a formidable 
obstacle. In other States, the fund has been applied to the 
creation or enlargement of a system for the support of 
schools; and this most beneficent object must be.hindered, 
if the means of further aid, which we have promised, are 
withheld. Some of the States have subdivided the money 
among their counties and towns, under whose control it 
has been devoted to local purposes of manifest utility, or 
loaned to individuals for the promotion of laudable enter- 
prise; and in many of these cases liabilities have been in- 
curred, which, if we do not fulfil our agreement, can only 
be extinguished by an increase of county and town taxes, 
the most odious form in which burdens are imposed upon 
the people. In short, the States have relied, as it was 
their right and duty to rely, upon the punctual payment of 
the fourth instalment; and we are not to rebuke their im- 
providence, but, on the contrary, they may chide our un- 
concern, if a train of evils, which they cannot control, but 
which we might prevent, should be the consequence of 
postponing it. Of this train of evils, such as have been 


described must be immediately experienced by the States, ` 


but the measure of calamity will not be full, until, in all 
their direct and indirect effects upon private as well as 
public interests, the people are made to feel that they, in 
the end, are the greatest sufferers. By this, in fact, as by 
every act of misgovernment, the people, strictly speaking, 
are the only sufferers; and under a government of the 
people, it isthe unpardonable sin of legislation that the 
effect of measures upon the real condition of the people is 
often totally disregarded. 

Let us consider, then, somewhat more in detail, the in- 
jurious consequences involved in the bill, and contrast 
‘therewith the beneficial results of the change, in form 
rather than in substance, which I recommend. Tf the bill 
pass, the States, as has been shown, will he subjected to 
inconvenience; and whatever they are compelled to fore- 
go, to surrender, or to sacrifice, will be at’ the expense of 
the people. If public works are to be arrested in their 
progress, laborers must be discharged ; ‘the price of labor, 
if competition is diminished, must be reduced; and the 
mischiefs of idleness and the miseries of poverty must be 
augmented. The community, too, must sustain the loss 
of all it would have gained from the advancement or com- 
pletion of such enterpriscs ; and many of the sources of an 
increase of wealth, of comfort, and of enterprise, must be 
closed up. If the school fund is is to be retrenched, the ad- 
vantages of education must be more restricted, its cost en- 
hanced, and perhaps its standard depreciated; and thus 
the hopes of parents, and the prospects of children, will be 
temporarily overshadowed. If the projected distribution of 
the money in loans to individuals js defeated, all the ad- 
vantages which might accrue to them, and through them 
to others, and the necessary contribution of these advan- 
tages to the public good, must be relinquished. However 
applied or disbursed in’ the first instance, the acquisition of 
so much fixed capital cannot fail to be of inestimable hene- 
fit to the States, especially the new States; and the loss of 
it, particularly when, being promised, it had been confi- 
dently anticipated, will be worse than a misfortune, since it 


will have been the result of not only inexpedient and un- ' 


just, but of unecessary legislation. 
Through the medium of Treasury notes, payment may 


be made to the States without inconvenience to the Treas- 


ury ; and, in addition to all the benefits of the use of the 
money, the people will derive from the mode of payment a 


most important advantage in the present condition of the i 
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country. The chief evil under which the country suffers 
-has been justly represented by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, as ‘*the want of internal cir- 
culation.” The old, long-tried, and well-approved system 
of domestic exchanges has been broken up; and, from po- 
litical causes at present beyond our control, there is no 
hope of restoring it. The difficulty is everywhere expe- 


rienced. of transmitting funds from one section of the coun- | 


try to another, and, in consequence of this difficulty, a 
“great amount of debts remain uncollected, to the serious 
detriment of a large portion of our most industrious, enter- 
prising, and meritorious citizens. By the proposed distri- 
bution of Treasury notes among all the States, the means 
will be extensively afforded of making remittances for the 
settlement of such debts; and, after performing this ser- 


vice, the same Treasury notes may be still further useful | 


in the payment of debts to the Government, for which no 
other substitute for specie is now receivable. 
In this view of the comparative effects of postponing or 


of providing, by the method proposed, for the payment to j 


the States, it secms to me impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that all considerations of expediency strongly urge 
the adoption of the latter alternative. Why, then, should 
the friends of the administration be unwilling to sanction 
and adopt it? Do they not perceive that in its spirit and 
tendency it is but an act of justice to the States, and that 
it will be a great measure of relief to the people? Do they 
not also perceive that to postpone is, 


to be formed here, or to be pronounced elsewhere, that their 
professions are insincere; that their purpose is disguised ; 
that the bill is deceptive in its character ; and that the door 
is now to be closed forever against the hope of payment? 
Iam unwilling to come to such a conclusion ; but yet, 
when I consider the effect of the bill; when I review the 
course of the discussion ; when I recall the votes which have 
been taken ; when I notice how many who were unwilling 
to assume the responsibility of voting for the repeal of the 
deposite law are acting in concert with its 
sistent opponents upon every question which tends indi- 
rectly to the same issue; when I am cempelled to feel that 
this has been made exclusively a party question, and that 
the independence and honest regard for the welfare of the 
people which, upon the passage of the deposite law, em- 
boldened the great body of the party to break loose from 
the dictation of their leaders, are now merged in submis- 
sion to the unaltered purpose of these very leaders; when 
I ponder the future course of the administration, and an- 
ticipate the difficulties which may be interposed against a 
favorable consideration of the claims of the States in 1839, 
or at any time thereafter, I cannot resist the inference that, 
if this bill is carried, it will be carried under the expecta- 
tion and in subservience to the design of securing to this 
Governmnnt the permanent use of what remains of that 
large fund, the use of the whole of which, by the provi- 
sions of the deposite law, was secured to the States. A 
different purpose, honestly maintained, should be otherwise 
expressed than by voting for this bill ; and, however gen- 
tlemen may represent the matter to their constituents, the 
recent indications of public obinion are too cheering to war- 
Tant the apprehension that the people of the States will not 
treat ag it deserves this renewed attempt to subject the ac- 
tion of the Legislature to the control of the Executive, and 
to aggravate the distress of the country under the specious 
pretext of relieving the Government. 

Mr. PATTON opposed the amendment of Mr. ADAMS, 
and said if it prevailed he must go against the bill. This 
made it a donation and not a deposite, increasing the dif- 
fieulty of ever getting the money back from the States. 

Mr. LOOMIS, of New York, asked Mr. Apams to mod- 
ify his amendment by substituting ** deposite for £‘ pay. 

Mr. ADAMS said he would accept this as a modifica- 


for all present pur- | 
poses, to refuse the payment? Is it too harsh a judgment j 


avowed and con- | 


tion, if the gentleman would then vote for the amendment. 
[A laugh.] , 

Mr. LOOMIS declined. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON was opposed to the amendment and 
the bill. He did not see how the Government could pass 
it without a manifest breach of faith. In this instance, the 
United States Government, by the deposite law of 1836, 
had pledged itself, and, in his opinion, it was bound, to 
perform what it had promised. He would like to know 
how it was that the money which had been laid apart for 
this purpose had been disposed of. On the Ist of January, 
1837, the amount was actually in the Treasury ; and he 
| wished to know what law justified the Secretary to lay his 
hands on a single dollar of this special deposite. If the 
| Secretary had used it for other purposes, he had offended 
against the law of the land. No man hada right to use 
| what had been destined for a specific object. It had been 
said that the money was in the banks, and not available, 
| and that the States would not like to accept it in the paper 
of those institutions. But that was the concern of the 
States. They were willing to receive it in any way it 
could be given; and he was sure that Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, and other States, could make those notes availa- 
ble. Let the Government pay them with what it had ; 
they asked no more. 

Mr. BOULDIN said he had taken no part in the debate, 
| but had voted for the bill, and against its reconsideration. 
He had done so with some doubt as to the propriety of such ' 
a vote. The only doubt he had, arose from. a question in 
his mind whether we had not better make sale of the stock, 
or rather the bonds, which he understood to be due for the 
sale of stock in the late Bank of the United States. . Per- 
haps they would bring their nominal amount, or might 
bring something less. The money received into the Treas- 
| ury, as well as all sums of money in times of great specu- 
lation, and especially when there is a _ groat proportion of 
paper money in circulation, was in a degree fictitious. It 
seems, he said, that we are now returning to mote reason- 
able valuations of every thing, and he did not know why 
the Government should not suffer some loss as well as its 
citizens, when they all seem to have acted under the same 
delusion. Perhaps the people would be less distressed by 
a loss on these bonds than in any way that they could 
make a sacrifice. Mr B. did not believe, however, that 
there would be any loss upon them if sold. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury had said the monty 
is wanting, and it seemed that there was ‘no. probability of 
getting it in any way by a vote of this House, unless it is 
| by withholding this fourth instalment. Mr B. had been 
willing, along with his friends, to vote for the bill, — ` 

If the money is needed, he is sure his vote can be justi- 

fed, If it be not wanted, he cannot see how the bill can 
be justified, in his view of the matter. As the bill now 
stands, it withholds the fourth, instalment, and gives up 
the first three which are paid. Mr. B, voted for the prop- 
osition of last session, proposing to deposite only on the 
| ground that we had got the people’s money, either by mig- 
take or wrongfully, and that we ought to restore it to them. 
| He thought we could have done so more equally and justly 
| by stopping the sales of the public lands, and taking off 
some of the taxes. He thinks so still. He views this 
fourth instalment as a mere essay to restore so much money 
to the true owners, but very unequally. If, then, the 
money be wanted here, the people must, in some way, in 
some time, be taxed to raise it, It is much cheaper to pay 
our taxes with what we have, than to raise the same sum 
by taxing the people again for it; and then it goes back inte, 
the pockets it came out of. By the deposite law, few è 
the true owners from whom it was taken will ever get much 
of it, To raise ten millions by any kind of taxes will re- 
quire something like twelve millions tax, to include Dr 
penditures, To pay ten millions of public dues, with that 
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sum of the people’s money in hand, will cost nothing more 
than that sum. No expense; no commissions; no losses. 
Why, then, not pay itif it be wanting? If not, why with- 
hold it? Mr. B. wanted no bonds on the Stales. We 
have an execution, or that which is equal, against every 
particle of property of every citizen, and command of his 
personal services, and even of his life, if the public neces- 
sities require it. We can levy duties and taxes, which are 
equal to an execution, and why prefer a bond? Mr. B. 
could not vote for any thing to be attached to this bill that 
would leave any after-claps. He wished to settle as he 
went. He wished the Government to have as much as it 
needed, and not one cent more. He had said, on the pas- 
sage of the deposite bill, that unless we get rid of these 
vast sums entirely, they would ruin us. If we keep them 
here, they will ruin every thing. If we place them about 
in any way in the States, reserving any discretionary con- 
trol over them, they will ruin us. It is impossible not to 
see and lo feel the solicitude now produced by this call. 
Men are obliged to feel that the calling for or not calling 
for this sum, must affect the interest of their constituents, 
Public works are undertaken in consequence of these de- 
posites and promises to deposite, Is it not manifest that 
this power to call or not call, puts, toa great extent, into 
the hands of the Federal Government that controlling power 
over the States, and the representatives of the people of 
the States, for which they have been so” long, and in so 
many ways, reaching ? 

Mr. B, wanted to settle finally, and leave each Govern- 
ment free of the other, exactly in that condilion in which 
the constitution of each placed them. 

Mr. B. had often said in this House, and would repeat 
it, that the greatest difficulties we had to encounter arose 
from having, or having had, or having supposed we had, 
these great sums. Collect them (said he) in gold and 
silver, and place them in strong boxes, and guard them 
with bayonets, and who will keep the bayonets off them ? 
Deposite them, and we see what it comes to ! 

ut, said Mr, B., collect no more than you want, and 
pay as soon as you get it, and this trouble is over. Ten 
times the amount of the proper revenue of the United 
Btates is collected every year by deputy sheriffs and con- 
stables, and all paid over, or with very little loss. And 
why, sir? Itis because there is a carping, anxious plain- 
tiff, or creditor, ready to receive it in any money that is 
paying. So it would be with us, if we collected no more 
than we had use for, 

Mr. B. said ho would conclude by saying that his great 
dread was, if we leave this money to be collected and paid 
hereafter, about the time the tariff compromise was about 
to expire, we should be told we must keep up a high tariff 
to pay this money. How else can it be paid? ‘The quarters 
from which most of these propositions came being mostly 
high tariff, he could not but feel sure that this would be the 

‘end of it. He would vote again for the bill if unaltered 3 
but against it if any provision for after-claps were attached 
to it. He wanted to strike a balance now; and if here- 
after we should get such sums as we had, or supposed we 
had, we can easily open a new account, and pass another 
deposite law should we find it necessary, which God forbid ! 

The yeas and nays were now taken on Mr. Avams’s | 
amendinent, and resulted as follows : 

Yuas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, Bell, Bond, 
Borden, Briggs, W. B, Calhoun, J.Calhoon, Wm. B.Camp- 
bell, W. B. Carter, Casey, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, 
Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, 
Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, Ewing, 
Richard Fletcher, Fillmore, Rice Garland, Goode, Wm. 
Graham, Graves, Grennell, Hall, Harlan, Harper, Hast- 
ings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Jenifer, Henry 
Johnson, Win. C. Johnson, Lincoln, Andrew W. Loomis, 
Mallory, Marvin, Samson Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, 


McKennan, Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, M. Morris, C. Mor- 
ris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Parmenter, Patterson, Pearce, 
Peck, Phillips, Pope, Potts, Rariden, Randolph, Reed, 
Rencher, Ridgway, Rumsey, Russell, Sergeant, A.H.Shep- 
perd, Sibley, Slade, Snyder, Southgate, Stanly, Stratton, 
Tillinghast, Toland, Underwood, Albert S. White, John 
White, Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Jos. L. Wil- 
liams, Christopher H. Williams-- 94. 

Nays—Messrs. John W. Allen, Anderson, Andrews, 
Atherton, Aycrigg, Beatty, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, 
Bouldin, Brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, Cambre~ 
leng, John Campbell, Timothy J. Carter, Chaney, Chap- 
man, Cilley, Claiborne, Cleveland, Clowney, Coles, Con- 
nor, Craig, Crary, Cushman, Dawson, Davee, DeGraff, 
Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, Elmore, Farrington, Fair- 
field, Isaac Fletcher, Foster, Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glas- 
cock, James Graham, Grantland, Grant, Gray, Griffin, 
Haley, Halsted, Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawkins, 
Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Howard, Hubley, William H. 
Hunter, Robert M. T. Hunter, Ingham, T. B. Jackson, 
Joseph Johnson, N. Jones, J.W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, 
Klingensmith, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Logan, Arphaxed 
Loomis, Lyon, J. M. Mason, Martin, McKay, R. Mec- 
Clellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, 
Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, S. W. Morris, Muhlenberg, 
Murray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Patton, Paynter, 
Pennybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potter, 
Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, Robert- 
son, Sawyer, Sheffer, C. Shepard, Shields, Sheplor, Smith, 
Spencer, Stewart, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thomas, ‘Thompson, 
Titus, Toucey, Towns, Turney, Vail, Vanderveer, Wag- 
ener, Webster, Weeks, Thomas 'T. Whittlesey, Sherrod 
Williams, Jared W. Williams, Wise, Worthington, Yell, 
Yorke—135. ` 

So Mr. Apa{s's amendment was negatived. 

The question now recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
Pickens, 

Mr. HAYNES renewed his amendment, stating that it 
was intended to avoid the conclusion first. mentioned by 
him, that it would create an unconditional charge upon 
the Treasury, That therc was no difference in principle 
between the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, and an immediate deposite by the issue of Trea- 
sury notes, payable on the Ist of January, 1839, as had 
been conclusively shown by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Putunips.] Further, he offered it ag 
a direct expression of what had just been indirectly ex- 
pressed by the vote upon the amendment of the honorable 
member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Avama, ] that this House 
will not, in any forin, make an appropriation to meet the 
pledge contained in the amendment of the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Prexens.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved to lay the 
bill and amendments on the table, and demanded the yeas 
and nays; which were ordered and taken, and stood as 
follows: Yeas 101, nays 132. Negatived. 

The question now being on Mr. Hayyxs’s amendment 
to the amendment of Mr. PICKENS, 

Mr. BELL, after an animated speech, submitted a 
motion, to recommit the bill and amendments to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, with in- 
structions to report the following as a substitute for the 
bill: 

“That the payment of the fourth instalment required 
to be deposited with the States, by the act of the 23d of 
June, 1836, be postponed until the Ist day of Octuber, 
1840; and that moneys to that amount, now in deposite 
to the credit of the Treasurer, and other public officers, in 
any of the deposite banks, be, and the same are hereby, 
appropriated for the payment of the same. 

“Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, as soon as may 
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be after the Ist day of October next, to proceed to tender 
and transfer to the several States his drafts or orders to pay 
their respective portions of said moneys; and that it shall 
be lawful for any State, which may be willing to accept 
such drafts or transfers in payment of its proportion of 
gaid instalment, according to the terms of said act of the 
23d of June, 1836, to receive the same; provided, never- 
theless, that any bank or banks upon which such transfers 
or drafis shall issue, upon the condition of paying to the 
States holding the same interest at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum quarterly, shall be required to pay the principal 
only in the following instalments, to wit: one third on the 
lst of October, 1838; one-third on the Ist of October, 
1839 ; and the remainder on the Ist day of October, 1840.” 

Mr. B. demanded the yeas and nays on this motion, and 
they were ordered by the House. i 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped the House would reject 
the motion, and pass the bill this night. 

Explanations passed between Messrs. Avams and Berr 
in reference to the instructions. 

Mr. THOMAS rose to protest against the proposition 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee. It would work 
gross injustice. Several of the States have within their 
jurisdiction banks having in them an amount of public 
money equal to the sum to which they are entitled under 
the deposite law. In other States, the amount of public 
money left on deposite is very small, far short of the por- 
tions of those respectively. Now, the gentleman proposes 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue drafts in fa- 
sor of the several States, for the deposite of the fourth in- 
stalment. If these several drafts are not paid, the bank 
refusing to pay is to be charged with interest at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum, and to give security for the 
payment of the whole amount of the drafts by instalments, 
the last of which is to be payable in October, 1840. Un- 
doubtedly, nearly all the banks will take advantage of this 
latter privilege. Money is worth more than five per cent., 
and it will be retained by the bank to make a profit on it. 
What, then, will be the effect of the gentleman’s proposi- 
tion on several of the States ? Tennessee and other West- 
ern and Southwestern States have, in their banks, more 
money than they will be entitled to receive. The States so 
situated will, of course, realize the money to which they 
are entitled immediately. The drafts in their favor will 
be honored without difficulty by the banks in their limits, 
because they can be paid in the notes of those banks at par, 
for all local purposes. But the fate of the drafts in favor 
of many of the Atlantic States must be very different. 
They will be dishonored. Payment of them must.be re- 
fused. The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and others, would, for instance, hold drafts on 
the deposite banks of Tennessee, Alabama, or Louisiana. 
For these drafts, the States named could not and would 
not take the notes of the banks upon which they were 
drawn, Such notes would be ten, and, -perhaps, fifteen 
per cent. below the value of gold and silver. The States 
are required to give bond, conditioned for the repayment 
of the deposites to the United States in specie or its equiv- 
alent; and it is not to be supposed that they would re- 
ceive a depreciated currency- These objections cannot 
but be conclusive against the mode in which it Is now pro- 
posed that the Secretary shall make the deposite of the 
fourth instalment, under the law of June, 1 836. The 
fact is, the wit of man cannot devise a mode-in which the 
Secretary can, at this time, make the deposites with the 
Stace, The refusal of the banks to pay specie has 
changed the relative value of the public moneys, with 
which they have been respectively intrusted. eeu es 
but two modes by which these funds can be readily brought 
to one common standard. One is by the resumption of 
specie payments; and the other is by suits upon the, ee 
tracts between the United States and the depositories 0 


purpose of its friends. 
from the States money to- be expended by Congress. If 


the public money. ‘Time, a long time, will possibly trans- 
pire before either, by a voluntary or compulsory payment 
in specie of the debts due to the United States, hy the de- 
posite banks, will put it in the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to execute the deposite law. 
time, unless Congress is disposed to embarrass a public 
officer, by refusing to perform that which is impossible, 
the postponement which has been asked for by the Ex- 
ecutive, and which the bill before the House proposes to 


And, in the mean 


authorize, must take place. 
The opponents of this bill have not stated correctly the 
We do not design to withhold 


the bill before us should become a law, the funds in the 


deposite banks will not be used to pay appropriations made 


heretofore, or to be made at the approaching session. By 
a bill before us from the Senate, which will probably pass 
this House, the deposite banks will be authorized to retain 
the public money now held by them for a limited period. 
Until the expiration of that period, these funds will not be 
subject to draft by the Secretary of the Treasury. They 
will, in contemplation of law, be out of the Treasury ; and, 
in their stead, the Treasurer will hold the bonds of the 
banks payable hereafter. We are not, then, struggling 
to withhold money from the States for the benefit of the 
United States; we are endeavoring to adjust, fairly, the 
conflicting claims of two classes of public deposito- 
ties—the States and the State banks. By the deposite 
law of 1836, the whole of the public money was placed 
in State banks, subject to be drawn therefrom in part 
for appropriations, and in part for deposite with the 
States. The deposite with the States was to be made in 
four instalments ; three of these instalments were made be- 
fore the suspension of specie payments; the fourth instal- 
ment was to have been made on the Ist of October. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has the funds to make itin; he - 
has not used for public purposes all the money set apart 
by the deposite law for the States. It is now where it was 
on the let of January, 1837. But the banks will not pay 
it in such a currency as the several States require. What, 
then, is to be done? The answer is obvious. Hither 
Congress must direct the Secretary to commence proceed- 
ings to compel the banks to pay his drafts in funds which 
the States will receive, or we must authorize the Secretary 
to postpone the execution of the deposite law, or repeal it. 
This House is not now prepared to repeal the law as it 
ought to do; public opinion has not spoken to that effect; 
but it may be heard, when: time has been afforded for re- 
flection, demanding an adherence. to the. constitution of 
the United States, and an abandonment of that policy 
which had established so many embarrassing and conflict- 
ing relations between the United States, the States, and 
the State banks. The repeal of the law cannot now be 
attempted ; neither ‘will any man propose to institute suits 
against the deposite banks to bring the funds they hold to 
one common standard, that they may be. equitably appor- 
tioned among the States. If, indeed, a majority were djs- 
posed to compel the banks, by legal process, to pay specie 
or its equivalent for the deposites they hold, still time 
would be indispensable to consummate such a measure. 
There is no view in which this subject can be contempla- 
ted that does not result in the conviction that the Secre- 
tary cannot, that Congress cannot, take these deposites 
from the banks and place them in the custody of the States 
at this time; and a bill to give time to all parties is impe- 
riously demanded. i ; 

Mr. T. would not animadvert on the proposal to issue 
Treasury notes, to borrow money to be deposited with 
the States, because he did not believe that any con- 
siderable portion of the House would sanction a measure 
violating, in his opinion, grossly, palpably, the fundamen- 
tal principles of the federal constitution. 
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Mr. HAYNES said that his intercourse with the House 
would forbid the suspicion that he could intend any disre- 
spect towards it. But, lest such an inference might be 
drawn from the remark he-was about to make, he utterly 
and entirely disclaimed any such intention. He said that 
‘the course of our discussion looked like we were addressing 
a peitit jury, or playing at the game common among boys, 
when he was a boy, of seeing who of us could get the last 
tag. 

The question was then taken on the motion to commit, 
and decided in the negative: Yeas 64, nays 149, as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, J. W. AJ- 
len, Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, W, B. Calhoun, 
Cambreleng, W. B. Campbell, W. B. Carter, Chambers, 
Cheatham, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Darling- 
ton, Davies, Debéerry, Dunn, Ewing, Goode, W. Graham, 
Graves, Halsted, Harlan, Harper, Hawes, Henry, Herod, 
Henry Johnson, W. C. Johnson, Mallory, Samson Mason, 
Maury, Maxwell, Menefce, Milligan, C. Morris, Naylor, 
Ogle, Phillips, Pope, Randolph, Ridgway, Rumsey, Rus- 
sell, Sergeant, Slade, Southgate, Stanly, Stratton, Talia- 
ferro, Tillinghast, Toland, Underwood, A. S. White, J. 
White, E. Whittlesey, J. L. Williams, ©. H. Williams, 
York—65, 

Nays-~Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Bouldin, Briggs, Brodhead, 
Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, J. Calhoon, T. J. Carter, Casey, 
Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, 
Clowney, Colea, Connor, Craig, Cushman, Dawson, Da- 
vee, DeGraff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, Elmore, 
Evans, Everctt, Farrington, Fairfield, R. Fletcher, Foster, 
Fry, Gallup, Rice Garland, Gholson, Glascock, James 
Graham, Grantland, Grant, Gray, Grennell, Griffin, Haley, 
Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hastings, Hawkins, Haynes, 
© Holsoy, Holt, Howard, Hubley, W. H. Hunter, Robert M. 
T. Hunter, Ingham, T. B. Jackson, Jabez Jackson, J. 
Johnson, N. Jones, J.W. Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Kling- 
ensmilh, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Lincoln, Logan, A. 
Loomis, A. W. Loomis, Lyon, Marvin, J. M. Mason, 
Martin, McKay, R. McClellan, A. McClellan, McClure, 
McKim, McKennan, Milley, Montgomery, Moore, Mor- 
gan, M. Morris, S. W. Morris, Muhlenberg, Murray, 
Noble, Noyes, Owens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, Pat- 
terson, Paynter, Peunybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Pickens, 
Plumor, Potts, Pettor, Pratt, Prentiss, Reed, Reily, 
Rencher, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, Robertson, Sawyer, 
Sheffer, A. H. Shepperd, C. Shepard, Shields, Sheplor, 
Smith, Snyder, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, 
Thompson, ‘Titus, Towns, ‘I'urney, Vail, Vanderveer, 
Wagener, Webster, Weeks, L. Williams, 8, Williams, J. 
W. Williams, Worthington, Yell—148. 

i Mr, TOLAND then moved that the House adjourn. 
uost, 

Mr. PHILLIPS then moved to commit the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, with 
instructions “to strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert a provision for issuing Treasury notes, paya- 
ble with interest at the-rate of five per cent. per annum, on 
the first day of January, 1839, to an amount equal to such 
proportion of the fourth instalment as cannot be paid in 
drafts payable in specie, or in such drafts as may be ac- 
cepted by the States upon the deposite banks.” 

Mr. EVERETT called for the yeas and nays, but the 
House refased to order them, and the motion was lost, 

The amendment of Mr. Haynes was disagreed to with- 
out a division, 

Mr. HARLAN then moved to amend the amendment, 
by adding thereto “that the public faith is hereby pledged 
that no further or other postponement of the fourth instal- 
ment of deposite with the States shall take place,” which 
was disagreed to. 


The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Pickens, and decided in the affirmative: Yeas 130, nays 
99, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Heman Allen, John W. Allen, Ander- 
son, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, Bicknell, Borden, Briggs, 
Bronson, Bruyn, Buchanan, William B. Calhoun, John 
Calhoon, Cambreleng, William B. Campbell, John 
Campbell, Timothy J. Carter, William B. Carter, Casey, 
Chaney, Cheatham, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleveland, 
Clowney, Connor, Corwin, Craig, Crockett, Cushman, 
Davee, Deberry, DeGraff, Duncan, Elmore, Fairfield, 
Foster, Gallup, Rice Garland, Gholson, Glascock, Grant- 
land, Grant, Gray, Griffin, Hall, Hammond, Hamer, 
Hastings, Hawkins, Henry, Herod, Holsey, Howard, 
Robert M. T. Hunter, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Jenifer, 
Henry Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, John 
W. Jones, Kilgore, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, Logan, 
Andrew W. Loomis, Lyon, Martin, Maury, Maxwell, 
Robert McClellan, McClare, McKim, Menefee, Mont- 
gomery, Morgan, Mathias Morris, Samuel W. Mor- 
ris, Murray, Naylor, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, 
Parmenter, Petrikin, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Pope, 
Potts, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Rariden, Randolph, Rhett, 
Richardson, Ridgway, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, 
Sheffer, Augustine H. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, Shep- 
lor, Slade, Smith, Spencer, Taylor, Thomas, Thomp- 
son, Titus, Towns, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, 
Weeks, Albert S. White, Elisha Whittlesey, Thomas T. 
Whittlesey, Sherrod Williams, Worthington Yell—130. 

Nays—Mesers. Adams, Aycrigg, Beirne, Bell, Biddle, 
Birdsall, Bond, Bouldin, Brodhead, Chambers, Chap- 
man, Childs, Coles, Crary, Cranston, Curtis, Cushing, 
Darlington, Dawson, Davies, Dennis, Dromgoole, Dunn, 
Edwards, Evans, Everett, Ewing, Farrington, Fletcher, 
Fillmore, Fry, Goode, James Graham, William Graham, 
Graves, Grennell, Haley, Halsted, Harlan, Harrison, 
Harper, Hawes, Haynes, Hoffman, Holt, Hubley, Wm. 
H. Hunter, Thomas B. Jackson, William Cost Johnson, 
Kemble, Klingensmith, Lincoln, Arphaxed Loomis, Mallory, 
Marvin, James M. Mason, Samson Mason, McKay, A. 
McClellan, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Miller, Moore, 
Calvary Morris, Muhlenberg, Noyes, Ogle, Patterson, 
Paynter, Pearce, Peck, Pennybacker, Phillips, Reed, 
Reily, Rencher, Rives, Robertson, Shields, Sibley, Snyder, 
Southgate, Stanly, Stuart, Stratton, Taliaferro, Tilling- 
hast, Toland, Toucey, ‘I'urney, Underwood, John White, 
Lewis Williams, Jared W. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Christopher IZ. Williams, Wise, Yorke—99. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, then submitted the amend- 
ment which he had submitted in Committee of the Whole, 
the effect of which was a repeal of the deposite law of 1886, 
so far as related to the fourth instalment to be paid under 
that act; and addressed the House briefly in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. M. called for the yeas and nays on the adoption of 
his amendment, which were ordered. 

After some remarks by Mr. REED, 

Mr. ROBERTSON moved to commit the bill toa Com- 
mittee of the Whole, with certain instructions, whick he 
sent to the Chair, and called for the yeas and uays; but 
the House refused to order them. 

Mr. PETRIKIN then moved the previous question ; but 
it was not seconded by the House. 

After somè remarks by Mr. EWING, the motion to 
commit was disagreed to without a division. 

Mr. TURNEY then moved to amend the proviso to 
the bill, by striking out the words ‘< until further provis- 
ion by law,” and inserting ‘‘until the Ist of January, 
1839.” 

After some remarks by Mr. McKAY, 

Mr. HAYNES said that it would afford him the greatest 
pleasure to vote for the amendment proposed by the hon- 
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orable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Masox,] and show 
thereby that he sustained the principles of his native State, 
but for the conviction that there was but one mode of 
clusing this debate. He moved the previous question, 
which was seconded by the House, ayes 117, noes not 
, counted ; and the main question was ordered to be put. 

Mr. REED called for the yeas and nays on the main 
question, (which was on ordering the bill to a third read- 
ing,) which were ordered, and were: Yeas 118, nays 106, 
as follows : 

Yzas—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Borden, Brodhead, Bronson, 
Bruyn, Buchanan, Cumbreleng, J. Campbell, T. J. Car- 
ter, Chaney, Chapman, Cilley, Claiborne, Clark, Cleve- 
Jand, Clowney, Coles, Conner, Craig, Cushman, Davee, 
DeGraff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, Elmore, Farring- 
ton, Fairfield, Foster, Fry, Gallup, Gholson, Glascock, 
Grantland, Grant, Gray, Griffin, Haley, Hammond, Ha- 
mer, Harrison, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Holt, Howard, 
Hubley, W. H. Hunter, R. M. T. Hunter, Ingham, T. 
B. Jackson, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, N. Jones, J. W. 
Jones, Kemble, Kilgore, Klingensmith, Legare, Leadbetter, 
Logan, A. Loomis, Lyon, J. M. Mason, Martin, McKay, 
R. McClellan, A. McClellan, McClure, McKim, Miller, 
Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, S. W. Morris, Muhlenberg, 
Murray, Noble, Owens, Parker, Parmenter, Paynter, Pen- 
nybacker, Petrikin, Phelps, Pickens, Plumer, Potter, 
Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Rhett, Richardson, Sawyer, Sheffer, 
Sheplor, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Tou- 
cey, Towns, Vail, Vanderveer, Wagener, Webster, Weeks, 
T. T. Whittlesey, J. W. Williams, Worthington, and 
Yell—118. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, J. W. 
Allen, Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Bouldin, Briggs. W. 
B. Calhoun, J. Calhoon, W. B. Campbell, W. B. Car- 
ter, Casey, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Corwin, Crary, 
Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Dawson, 
Davies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, Ewing, 
R. Fletcher, Fillmore, Goode, J. Graham, W. Graham, 
Graves, Grennell, Hall, Halsted, Harlan, Harper, Hast- 
ings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Jenifer, H. John- 
son, W. C. Johnson, Lincoln, A. W. Loomis, Mallory, 
Marvin, S. Mason, Maxwell, McKennan, Menefee, Mer- 
cer, Milligan, M. Morris, C. Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, 
Patterson, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Pope, Potts, Rariden, 
Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, Rives, Robertson, Rumsey, Rus- 
sell, Sergeant, A. H. Shepperd, C. Shepard, Shields, Sib- 
ley, Slade, Smith, Snyder, Southgate, Stanly, Stratton, 
Taliaferro, Thompson, Tillinghast, ‘Toland, Underwood, 
A. S. White, J. White, E. Whittlesey, L. Williams, 
S, Williams, J. L. Williams, C. H. Williams, Wise, and 
Yorke—106. l 

So the bill was ordered to a third reading at this time. 

The bill being read a third time, 

Mr. RICE GARLAND moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the-bill until Tuesday next. 

Mr. G. advocated his motion on the ground that he did 
not wish the deposite banks in his State to be left at the 
mercy of the Secretary of the Treasury, and he therefore 
wished to defer the postponement bill till the bill to settle 
with the deposite banks was acted on. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, for himself, he was disposed 
to deal as generously with those banks as circumstances 
would admit; for, though no friend to the banks, yet he 
was willing to afford them every indulgence, for the sake 
of the people who were indebted to them. : 

Mr, DAWSON, and Mr. MASON of Ohio, designated 
this as a bargain between the twe gentlemen, and. made 
some strictures thereon. _ aa . l 

Mr. GHOLSON said he was in favor of this inotion, 
Sir, I have been the friend of this bill at every and all sta- 
ges of its progress, I have been here for the. last twenty-. 


two days, giving my aid to this bill; but, sir, now that the 
struggle is over, I, as one of the friends of this bill, and as 
one of the representatives of the State of Mississippi, in 
which is one of the deposite banks, having a large amount 
of public money, about which so much has been said du- 
ring the progress of this debate by gentlemen on this floor, 
think it impolitic to permit this bill to pass out of our reach 
until we have had the action of this House on the bill to 
regulate the settlement of the Government with the depos- 
ite banks. Sir, as much as the interest I have felt for the 
passage of this bill has been, I feel more interest in the 
protection of the deposite banks, for the obvious reason 
that, by the protection of the banks, I protect those indebted 
to the banks. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bown] ap- 
pears to be willing, as usual, to make the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. Camurexene] the 
scapegoat, and on his head to place the sins of all of us. 
He says that the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means is willing to grant indulgence to those banks, be- 
cause they are located in the’ States favorable to this ad- 
ministration, and intimates that this is bargaining contrary 
to the course that should be pursued here. Sir, I wish, 
once for all, to inform that gentleman, and all: others, 
that I stand here ready prepared to bargain, whenever T can 
do so honorably, and by that means promote the interest of 
my constituents. Sir, that gentleman cries out against the 
chairman of the Committee of Waye and Means, ard the 
friends of this administration, because he says we say we 
care nothing for the banks, but feel great interest for the 
people. Now, I presume that there is nothing inconsist- 
ent with the principles of honorable legislation in this. I 
am one of those that feel but little for these ‘banks, in their 
corporate capacity ; but I feel a great disposition to grant 
them as long indulgence as may be, for the reason that, 
by so doing, I extend indulgence to the people, who are 
the debtors of these banks. ‘Now we have in Mississippi, 
in the deposite banks, about $1,767,000 of deposites ; I 
know, sir, although our banks cannot at this time redeem 
their circulation in specie, yet, sir, the banks in Mississippi 
are as solvent as any banks in the Union having on hand 
a like sum of money as deposites. Now, sir, much has 
been said about relief. Again and again have we heard 
that nothing is proposed by the friends of this administra- 
tion for the relief of the people. Now, so far as I can un- 
derstand what is meant by relief, any measure that will 
relieve the banks will relieve the people. Sir, we of Mis- 
sissippiowe.a large debt, but we have the means of paying 
a larger debt than any people in the United States; but we 
can only pay once in the year; we can only pay when we 
receive the annual returns of our cotton crops. And I 
have no doubt but we can, if we are indulged until we can 
realize the proceeds of another cotton crop, in addition to 
the one we are now gathering, pay our debts. Now, sir, 
by the bill on your table from the Senate, in relation to the 
settlement with these banks, they propose to grant us the 
relief of four, six, and nine months, upon our complying 
with certain conditions. Now, this is such relief as we do 
not want, We do not want less than twelve months ; and 
unless we can obtain this much time, much as we have 
suffered and are suffering, we prefer that the Government 
should commence its suit against us; for it is impossible 
for us to comply with these ‘conditions. Now, sis, it is ” 
something remarkable to me that, at the same lime that it 
is proposed to give us this four, six, and nine months Te- 
lief, the same body proposes to give the merchants indul- 
gence of twelve months on,their bonds. Now, sir, we 
are the debtors of the Government as well as they, and 
should have the same indulgence extended to us. — 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Taonrson] says it is not the intention of this administra- 
tion to collect this money. He says this money is to be 
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kept in the doubtful States, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, for the purpose of corrupting the people, and 
bringing them over to this administration. Now, sir, that 
gentleman would take it as extremely unkind if it were to 
be said that the people that he represents could be thus cor- 
rupted. He should recollect, then, that I know the people 
of Mississippi too well nót to know that they cannot be 
corrupted in this way; and I will give the gentleman an 
undoubted reason for this; and that is, that these banks, 
controlling this immense sum of money, have been at all 
times, and still are, opposed to the party in power in Mis- 
sissippi. Then, sir, if this money could have corrupted 
them, or bought them up, would not this have been al- 
ready effected? Have we not already passed through as 
great pecuniary embarrassments as we are likely to have to 
contend with? Mr. Speaker, it is now eleven o’clock, p. 
m., and I am unwilling to detain the House longer. En- 
tertaining these views, I believe I should be recreant to my 
constituents to let this bill pass out of the reach of this 
House, until the action of this House can be had upon the 
other bill. Let me ask this House to remember, that this 
money was received by the banks, for the Government, in 
paper ; that paper has since depreciated, and we are now to 
pay this money to the Government, when we do pay it, in 
specie. Now, sir, if gentlemen are not disposed to give us 
reasonable relief, let them order a suit; let them collect 
this if they can. This I know cannot be done, for we 
cannot pay this money until the debtors of the banks can 
have time to pay their debts. It is then with a view to 
favor the people who are the debtors of these banks, par- 
ticularly, that T have sustained this motion, and for the 
further reason, that if the Government relieves any of its 
debtors, it should relieve them equally. 

The motion to postpone was then disagreed to: Ayes 74, 
nays 97. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, after addressing some remarks to the 
House, moved an adjournment. Lost. 

Mr. McKIM then moved the previous question, which 
was seconded ; and the main question having been ordered, 
the bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The House then adjourned at 11 o'clock, P. M. 


Satrunpay, Serr, 30, 


TREASURY NOTES, 


Mr. TOLAND, by leave, called up the following reso- 
lution offered by him yesterday, in the following words : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to communicate to this House copies of all official cor- 
respondence between the Department and all individuals, 
banks, or other corporations, relative to a bill now before 
Congress, to authorize the President of the United States 
to cause the issue of Treasury notes, and relative to the 
disposition of such notes ; together with copies of all docu- 
ments or papers on file in the Department relative thereto. 

Mr. HAMER moved to amend it by striking out the 
words ‘all individuals.” He was Opposed to calling for 
the correspondence of private individuals all over the Union, 
if such there should have been. 

Mr. GRENNELL objected to taking up the resolution, 
bat the Casin pronounced the objection to be too late, as 
the House had unanimously given leave. 

* Mr. TOLAND said, in explanation and vindication of 
his resolution, that he had no desire whatever to expose 
the correspondence of private gentlemen; but when such 
correspondence had relation to matters of a pubhe charac- 
ter, when it was in reply to printed interrogatories, pub- 
lished to the world, it lost its character of privacy, and be- 
came, in reality, public in its nature. It was contrary to the 
genius of our institutions, that Government should keep 
up any private correspondence with the People which it 
was unwilling to disclose, The information he had asked 


for was important, as it touched the question whether 
Treasury notes were likely, if issued, to have a free 
circulation, and whether it would not be better to meet the 
wants of the Treasury by a lvan. It also hada bearing 
on the question whether such notes, if issued, should bear 
interest or not. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY suggested to the mover to insert 
before the word ‘* correspondence” the word ‘ official.” 

Mr. TOLAND cheerfully accepted the modification ; 
whereupon, 

Mr. HAMER snid this removed his objection to the res- 
olution entirely. 

It was then agreed to. 


NATIONAL BANK, 


The House next proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolution reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
that it is inex pedient to establish a national bank; when, 

Mr. SERGEANT resumed the course of his remarks in 
opposition to the resolution, and continued them till the 
expiration of the morning hour. (Mr, S’s remarks are 
given heretofore, in connexion with those of September 
26, ante. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, on leave, offered an amendment to 
the amendment to this effect: to insert after the words “ at 
this time,” the following: “ nor ought such an institution 
to be chartered at any time hereafter, unless an amendinent 
to the constitution shall expressly delegate to Congress the 
power so to do.” 


TREASURY NOTE BILL. 


The House then passed to the Orders of the day, and 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Connor, in the chair 3) when, on motion of 
Mr. CAMBRELENG, the Committee took up the bill from 
the Senate authorizing the issue of ‘Treasury notes. 

Mr. BELL said he had been waiting for some who, he 
understuod, were prepared to contest the constitutional 
right of the Senate to send to the House a bill of this des- 
cription. Jt was a money bill: and, by the constitution, 
all such bills must. originate in the House. ‘The proper 
course would be, first to take a vote on that question. If 
his friend from Massachusetts was desirous of addressing 
the House on that question, Mr. B. would not now proceed 
with any remarks on the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS said that in his own opinion the matter 
admitted of no question at all. If ever there was a money 
bill, this was one. But he should make no motion, because 
he knew perfectly well if he did, the previous question 
would be called, and the motion voted down. If, however, 
the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Berr] was disposed 
to go into the discussion, he should have Mr. A’s most 
cordial support. This House had too long suffered the 
other brarich of the Legislature to dictate to it every meas- 
ure relating to revenue. For the last five years not one of 
all the measures of that character had originated in that 
House. 

Mr. HAYNES said it was now too late to raise an ob- 
jection of this kind: the House had received the bill, and 
referred it; and it had been reported on. If such an ob- 
jection did exist, this was not the place to make it. 

Mr. WISE was astonished to hear such language from 
the gentleman from Georgia. Did not that gentleman 
know that at every step, in any, even the last stage of a 
bill, when it had received its third reading, if the House 
discovered a constitutional objection to lie against its pas- 
sage, it was never too late to bring it forward? It never 


-could be too late for the House to receive an objection to 


doing that which it had no power todo. It never could 
waive a constitutional objection on the ground of laches, 
He moved that the committee rise, and report that a bill 
like this could not constitutionally originate in the Senate. 
Thus, ia the House, that report might be adopted, and 
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the bill sent back to the Senate, with a message declaring 
that the House could not act upon the bill. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped the committee would not 
rise. This bill did not propose the levying of a tax; it 
was a mere anticipation of the receipt of revenue. The 
compromise act of 1833 had been sent from the Senate 
(when that body was differently constituted in a political 
point of view) to the House, although it proposed an in- 
crease of taxes, in some cases amounting to 45 per cent. 
The present bill created no public debt; it merely antici- 
pated means which were ample. Congress had been con- 
vened to meet an emergency ; and it had'so happened that 
the Senate’s Committee on Finance had been constituted 
four days sooner than that of the House, and hence the 
Senate’s bill had come earlier than that of the House. No 
constitutional objection had been urged in the Senate ; but 
here, at this late hour, a constitutional question was to be 
raised and discussed, when the House had arrived at the 
Ist day of October, and the Treasury was in such a condi- 
tion that the specie could not be obtained for a little draft 
of PSL He hoped the House would proceed with the 

ill, 

Mr. MERCER was astonished at the position taken by 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. It 
was not a fact that the compromise bill had originated in 
the Senate ; it had originated in this House. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, to avoid all difficulty, he 
would move to. pass by the Senate’s bill and take up that 
of the House. 

Mr. ROBERTSON contended that the House could 
not thus pass over the greatest breach of its privileges 
which had ever been perpetrated. He could not under- 
stand how the gentleman could be so insensible to the in- 
dignity thus cast on the House. Should they continue to 
take bills, raising millions on millions, at the dictation of 
the Senate or the President, when the constitution plainly 
forbade it? 

A dispute on order now arose, attended for a time with 
some confusion ; but it issued in taking up the House bill, 
as moved by Mr. CAMBRELENG., 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then submitted a statement of 
the assets and liabilities of the Treasury, as follows : 


Estimate of the state of the Treasury, and of its outstand- 
ing resources and liabilities on the 1st of January, 1838, 
excluding the amount deposited with the States, and as- 
suming that ten millions of Treasury notes will have 
been issued, and that all the custom-house bonds and 
claims upon the banks be postponed till next year. 

Estimated to be in the Treasury on the lst of Oc- 
tober— 

In money - - 
Inthe mint = - - - 


- $1,000,000 
500,000 


1,500,000 


Estimated receipts in the last quarter— 
From lands and customs $ ig 
From Treasury notes - - - 


2,000,000 
10,000,000 


$13,500,000 
Expenditures in the last quarter, includ- 
ing new appropriations made at the 
present session for the Florida war, 
ihe expenses of the session, the pay- 
ment of debentures, &c. - - 10,500,000 
$3,000,000 


Ouistanding resources—- , 
Probable amount which will remain 
unpaid by the banks, and pay- 


able in 1838 - = 7,000,000 
Custom-house bonds payable in 
1838 - wo. - 6,000,000 


Vor. XIV.—72 


Bonds in suit - = - 1,000,000 
Bonds due from the sufferers by 

the fire in New York, payable 

in 1839, 1840, and 1841 - 1,000,000 
Instalments due from the Bank of 

the United States in 1838, 

1839, and 1840, exclusive of 

interest - - - 6,000,000 

——— 21,000,000 


$24,000,000 


Liabilities— 
Outstanding appropriations, de- 
ducting the amount which 
may probably be curtailed 
Treasury notes - 


~ 12,000,000 
- 10,000,000 


$22,000,000 

Mr. CAMBRELENG alluded to the fact, tbat there 
were seven or eight millions of outstanding appropriations 
at the end of every year, which might be considered per 
manently outstanding. It would thus appear that our 
money and resources probably amount to twenty-four mil- 
lions and a half. We were not called upon to authorize a 
loan or to create a public debt. There was no occasion for 
a stock, however desirable it might be for investment or 
for remittance to Europe. All that was now proposed, 
was to anticipate our actual resources by an issue of Treas- 
ury notes. The material question was, whether the notes 
should bear interest or not. In the present extraordinary 
condition of the country, he should think notes without 
interest an important auxiliary to aid in the collection of 
the revenue, and in relieving our internal circulation. He 
believed it quite as important to adjust the balance between, 
the southwestern and northwestern portions of the country, 
as it was to pay off our foreign debt. If there was a cur- 
rent revenue coming into the ‘Treasury, such an issue 
might be safely made and sustained in circulation, and 
would not, like the small notes issued in 1815, interfere 
with the currency. Gentlemen denounced notes of this 
deseription as paper money : they perform the office of ex- 
change, and not of currency, and at the same time were 
convenient for making payments into the Treasury, and 
for our public expenditures. The currency of France, 
with her four hundred and fifty millions of gold and silver, 
had not been disturbed by the issues by the Bank of 
France of notes of about a similar denomination. The 
demands of commerce alone will not, however, sustain 
Treasury notes, without interest, in circulation. We 
must also be in receipt of a current revenue. Since the 
extension of time to the merchants and the banks, all the 
payments into the Treasury were thrown into the next 
year, and for some months very little would be coming in- 
to the Treasury. Under such circumstances, there was 
reason to fear that the notes would be depreciated. He 
had, therefore, adopted the principle of the Senate’s bill, 
allowing an interest. He was not in favor of issuing 
Treasury notes now, or at any time, whether with or without 
interest; but, although our resources are ample, we are 
compelled to anticipate them, in order to give indulgence 
to the debtors of Government. In relieving them, and 
giving means to the Treasury, it is fortunate that we can 
atford to the southwest a medium of remittance, and, at 
the same time, aid the merchants on the Atlantic to pay 
off their foreign debt. It was the prospect of this issue of 
ten millions of Treasury notes which had already consider- 
ably reduced the price of specie. Mr. C. then moved an 
amendment to the bill, by proposing substantially the pro- 
visions of the Senate’s bill, authorizing an issue of Treas- 
‘ury notes, bearing interest not exceeding six per cent. 

Mr. Ruerr addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I shall follow the suggestion made by 
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the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
consider all the bills upon your table as constituting one 
system, although contained in different bills. T'o the bill 
authorizing the Treasurer to issue ['reasury notes, I shall 
propose, as amendments, that these notes shall bear no in- 
terest; and that the Secretary be authorized to issue ano- 
therkind of paper—bills receivable in payment of the public 
dues. When the bill regulating the depositories of the 
public money shall come up for consideration, I shall also 
move the amendment I send to the Chair, providing for a 
gradual dissolution of all connexion between the Govern- 
ment and the banks ; dispensing entirely, in the course of 
three years, with the use or reception of their paper; and 
using them only for the safe keeping of the public money 
by special deposites. By these arnendments, the Govern- 
ment will have the option of issuing either Treasury 
notes bearing no interest, or bills receivable in payment of 
the public dues; the Government will be separated from 
the hanks—the public moneys be kept in the banks on 
special deposite—and the revenue be collected either in 
Government paper or specie. There is but one other al- 
ternative before the committee to this system in this shape, 
or by other modifications, and that is the project of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Ganzann,] to reunite the 
Government to the State banks—receive their paper in 
payment of the public dues—and make them, as hereto- 
fore, the general depositories of the moncy of the country. 
These are the two projects for consideration. 

If, sir, we are to have Treasury notes, I prefer that they 
should not bear interest. In issuing these notes, it is not 
our object simply to raise moncy, or to pay debts; but, in 
the paralytic state of the country, we want a medium in 
which tho revenues of the country can be easily collected, 
and domestic exchanges be carried on without embarrass- 
ment to the banks. If these notes bear interest, their cir- 
culation will be impeded, if not stopped entirely ; they 
will be retained on hand as investments. Nor, sir, do I 
think the objection that if they do not bear interest they 
will fall below par, is well founded. Although they can- 
not be employed like specie in paying debts abroad, they 
will answer a function which specie cannot perform in 
carrying on the exchanges of the country. ‘This peculiar- 
ity of usefulness, in the present situation of the country, 
will more than counterbalance any other advantages which 
either bank notes or specie may possess over them, as a 
medium of circulation, 

But, sir, I prefer, to Treasury notes in any shape, the 
medium I propose—bills receivable in payment of the pub- 
lic dues. A Treasury note is a promise to pay, for the re- 
demption of which specie must be collected and reserved. 
A bill receivable in payment of the public dues, is merely 
a promise to receive, and has its promise fulfilled when re- 
ceived ; the one requires the abstraction of a large amount 
of specie from circulation—the other not only abstracts no 
specie from circulation, but will actually be equivalent to 
an additional supply of specie to the amount of the issue. 
The one may bring the Government in collision with the 
hanks in the delicate position in which they will be placed 
when they resume specie payments—the other will give 
the Government the means of collecting its revenue with- 
out entrenching in the least upon the resources of the 
banks. The one is intended as a temporary expedient ; 
it is a debt, and the debt must soon be paid; the other is 
merely an instrument of collection, and can be kept out 
forever, and be expanded or contracted as the wants of the 
country for the purposes of exchange and collection may 
require, For these reasons, I prefer, to Treasury notes, 
bills receivable in payment of the public dues. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the same objection will be urged 
to this kind of paper, which has been urged against Treas- 
ury notes not hearing interest—they will fall below par. 
Their appreciation or depreciation will entirely depend upon 


the great principle of supply and demand. If there are 
more bills in circulation than are needed for the purposes 
of exchange and the collection of the revenue, they will 
depreciate ; if less, they will rise in value. This kind of 
paper is not an untried experiment, and new in the history 
of finance. It has been tried and used with success in far 


worse times, and by far feebler Governments than our own. . 


The very first paper money issued in America was of this 
kind. Upon the failure of the first expedition against 
Canada, in 1690, the Province of Massachusetts laid a tax 
upon the people to meet the expenses; but, as the soldiers 
were impatient, and would not wait until the tax could 
be collected, the Government issued notes ‘* which were to 
be received for payment of the tax and all other payments 
in the Treasury.” Before the time when the taxes were 
to be collected, the notes of course depreciated, because 
there was no demand for them; but, ‘¢ as the time of pay- 
ment of the tax approached, the credit of the notes was 
raised, and, the Governmentallowing five per cent. to those 
who paid their taxes in notes, they became better than 
money. The Government, encouraged by the restoration 
of credit to the bills, afterwards issued others in charges of 
the Government. They obtained good credit at the time of 
their being issued. The charges of Government were 
paid in this manner from year to year. Whilst the sum 
was small, silver continued the measure, and bills continu- 
ed their value.”* Thus, for twenty years in Massachu- 
setts, until the year 1711, the revenue of the Province wag 
collected in bills receivable in payment of the public dues, 
which maintained an equal value with specie. In this 
year, to defray the expenses of a second expedition to 
Canada, these notes were greatly multiplied; of course 


they fell immediately below par, and went on depreciating. 


with every additional issue; because the supply exceeded 
the demand. More notes were put into circulation than 
were needed for the collection of the revenue, and for pay- 
ments to the Treasury. Another instance of the effects 
of receivability in payment of the public dues, may be seen 
in the continental money issued by the Confederation in our 
revolutionary war ; for the coercive enactments were futile 
in sustaining the paper. So long as the issue was moder- 
ate, it sustained its par value with gold and silver. Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Payne testify, that until the issue exceed- 
ed nine millions of dollars, there was no depreciation; and 
when forty-six millions were issued, the depreciation was 
but one per cent. ; but, when it reached three hundred and 
fifty-seven millions, in the midst of a Revolution, of course 
the depreciation became several hundred per cent. ; and 
this depreciation would have taken place, (although not to 
the same, yet to an enermous extent,) if the issue had 
been gold and silver, instead of paper money. Three 
hundred and fifty-seven millions of specie was probably 
forty times as much specie as was then used in the coun- 
try for the circulation of the products of its labor. The 
effect of such an addition to the circulation, would be, to 
make forty dollars buy what one purchased before. Al- 
though, in relation to each other, the products of labor 
would remain the same in value—as money became cheap- 
er, every thing would nominally rise in value. The great 
error of our fathers was, in supposing that money, of any 
kind, could be multiplied indefinitely, without any regard 
to the great principles of supply and demand, ‘*Do you 
think, gentlemen, said a member of Congress, that I will 
consent to load my constituents with taxes when we can 
send to our printer and get a wagon load of money, one 
quire of which will pay for the whole?’ Had they pro- 
portioned theirissnes to the amount of taxes to be raised, or 
limited them to the wants of the circulation, the continental 
currency would never have materially depreciated, Buttheir 
situation was a peculiar one. The confederacy conid not 
effect loans; and by the articles of confederation they could 


* Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, vol. 1, page 402. 
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not tax the people directly. Their only expedients for | 
carrying on the war were fighting and paper money, and 
they freely used both. Great Britain, also, after the sus- 
pension of-specie payments by the Bank of England, from 
1797 to 1823, exhibits another strong instance of the ef- 
fect of receivability in payment of the public dues, to sus- 
‘tain a paper issue; the notes of the Bank of England, 
during.this period, were but little more than Government 
bills receivable in payment of the public dues. Tho whole 
capital of the bank, of £14,000,000, had been borrowed 
by the Government, and the bank had stopped paying 
- specie for its notes. The notes, therefore, had neither 
bank capital nor specie to support them. The faith of the 
Government, and their receivability in payment of the pub- 
lic dues, constituted almost their only title to credit; and, 
for twenty-seven years, this currency sustained that great 
people through a war for existence, with half of Europe 
subsidized in the contest; whilst her commerce and her 
power advanced hand in hand to its present mighty con- 
summation. All these instances are of past times. But 
we have before us now, in the Treasury drafts lately issued 
hy the Secretary of the Treasury, a strong exemplification 
of the effect of receivability in payment of the dues to the 
Government, in sustaining a paper issue. These drafts 
are drawn upon the deposite banks who have stopped pay- 
ing specie; they have been presented and protested, but, 
being due by the Government, they are of course receiva- 
ble in payment of debts to the Government. Very few of 
them have been returned to the Treasury, because they are 
needed for the purposes of exchange, and are now three 
per cent. above the best bank paper in value, and but two 
per cent. helow specie. They have thus the reproach, it 
is true, of being below par, that is, below the value of spe- 
cie. But I doubt if this language is correct when applied 
to the subject. Specie is no longer a portion of the cur- 
rency. It is a commodity for barter, like flour or tobacco, 
and ought not to be considered, rather than any other com- 
modity, as a standard of value for the currency. If it con- 
stituted a portion of the currency of the country, these 
drafts, unless multiplied beyond the demand, would un- 
doubtedly be of equal value with specie, because they are 
needed for an operation which specie cannot perform—to 
conduct the exchanges of the country. But, sir, admit 
that these drafts are below par, and that the bills I propose 
to issue will likewise be below par, where is the injury? 
The only effect will be a mitigation of the tariff, anda 
proportionate relief to the people. The importer will pay 
less duty, by this depreciated paper, to the Government, 
and. will charge less to the consumer. The Government 
will only not collect what it does not want, and what, in 
strict justice, it ought not to require. The worse evil, then, 
under the paper issue I propose, will thus be a benefit. 
Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect in which the pa- 
per I propose to be issued by the Treasury should be viewed, 
in relation to the exchanges of the country. I mean its 
bearing upon the project of a United States Bank. The 
great purpose fur which such an institution is needed is to 
equalize exchanges—to afford a general medium of circu- 
lation by which debts can be paid, and money transmitted 
from one quarter of the Union to another, without great 
loss and expense. The local banks, if we are to judge 
from the past, cannot, or will not, furnish such a circula- 
tion. ‘The inconvenience and loss, for want of such a me- 
dium, are unquestionably great; and Fdo not think will 
be long endured. In countries like England, or even 
France, where the capital of ages has been accumulated, 
and the facilities of intercourse actually bring the remotest 
parts of the country almost into contact, the business of 
exchanges may well be carried on without the aid or inter- 
vention of Government or banks. But, in a country like 
ours, young in the accumulation of capital, and covering 
such an immense space of territory, it may well be doubted, 


if one or the other of these instruments will not be neces- 
sary to place the exchanges of the country upon an easy 
and proper footing. By issuing bills receivable in pay- 
ment of the public dues, I believe a medium will exist, 
which may be made available in the hands of individuals 
for all the purposes of exchange, and which will entirely 
supersede the necessity of a Bank of the United States. 
To those who believe that such an institution will be un- 
constitutional, ruinous to the State banks in the process 
of bringing it into operation, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the country, when established, this view ought not to 
be without weight. Here is a safe, constitutional, harm- 
less, self-correcting medium, by which the dues to the Gov- 
ernment may be collected; the State banks left free to re- 
sume specie payments, with all their resources untouched 
by the Government; and the great purpose of a United 
States Bank supplied. You will also perceive that, by this 
system, all the objections which have hitherto been urged 
toa Treasury organization, by which the Government is 
separated from the banks, and its own dues collected, will 
fall to the ground. It is practicable, beyond doubt, if ex- 
perience is any test; it is safe, if banks, where the funds 
may be specially deposited, are safe ; it is cheap, for a mul- 
tiplication of officers, and chests, and vaults, will be unne- 
cessary. Tts currency will be that of the people, just that 
which they most require, consisting of paper and the pre~ 
cious metals, either payable into the Treasury, as the pub- 
lic debtor shall prefer. All the imputations of a design, 
by this system, of bringing the whole country down to a 
hard-money currency, (an attempt as wicked as it would 
be impracticable, ) and of destroying the local banks, are 
rendered pointless. 

Let us now turn, Mr. Chairman, to the alternative 
scheme before the committee—that submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia—the exploded pet bank project. 
Time, sir, has set its mark upon this system. The Gov- 
ernment has twice tried it, and it has twice failed. Indeed, 
so gross and indisputable was its failure in 1816, that the 
constitutionality of the United States Bank, then chartered, 
was based upon the fact, that the State banks were inca- 
pable of carrying on the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment; and when, in 1833, the experiment was again adopt- 
ed, its failure was predicted, and the prediction has been 
realized. And how, sir, can it be otherwise, under such 
asystem? Eight hundred banks, scattered over twenty- 
six sovereign States, who may indefinitely multiply theam— 
irresponsible to the. Government—irresponsible to each 
other—having but one principle of conduct, gain—how 
can stability and safety for the Government, in connexion 
with such institutions, in any trying emergency, be ex- 
pected? And look at their situation now. ‘In New York, 
the banks have six and a-half paper dollars out in circula- 
tion to one in specic in their vaults. The banks of Ala- 
bama, nine to one ; Boston, six to one; Pennsylvania, six 
to one; Virginia, five to one; and, in this situation, with 
public confidence shattered, they are yet to go through that 
difficult process (which, in England, in 1823, prostrated 
hundreds of banks) of resuming specie payments. Many 
of these banks must break in the effort to resume specie 
payments; and, should their paper be received in payments 
to the Government, or they be used as depositories of the 
public funds, loss will be inevitable to the Government. 
Now, what is the constitutional principle upon which alone 
the Government can connect itself with these institutions ? 
It is the same upon which the United States Bank, in 18] 6, 
was established: that they are ‘necessary and proper 
for the collection of the revenue and the fiscal operations 
of the Government. But, will it be contended, can it be 
seriously argued, that the State banks, in their present sit- 
uation, (throwing aside all past experience of their incom- 
petency,) are ‘* necessary and proper” instruments for the 
collection of the public revenue? But it is said that the 
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Government should support the banks even at the hazard 
of the revenue; becanse the banks are the people, and the 
Government, in separating itself from the banks, separates 
itself from the people. Is this the fact? Are the banks 
the people? They are corporations established in the dif. 
ferent States, composed of certain individuals who own the 
stock, and have put out their notes bearing no interest for. 
the notes of individuals bearing interest. In this way, the 
community owes a great deal to the banks, and the banks 
owe a great deal to the community ; but, take the aggre- 
gate of mutual indebtedness, and it constitutes, compar- 
atively, but a small portion of the whole capital of the 
country. There is not one of the Southern States in which 
there are not ten times as much paper in the bonds and 
notes of individuals in existence as there are bank notes. 
Why should not Congress, then, undertake to legislate for 
the support of this whole mass of paper as well as that of 
the banks? Why should capital vested in bank stock be 
fostered by congressional legislation, and that vested in 
land and slaves be unprotected? Have we so snon forgot- 
ten the great constitutional principle upon which we op- 
posed the tariff laws? It was contended that Congress 
had a right, incidental to the right of Jaying duties, to lay 
them in such a manner as to have for their primary object 
the encouragement and support of domestic manufactures. 
We denied the right, and insisted that Congress, under the 
guise of laying duties for revenue, had no right. to foster 
any particular class or interest at the expense of the rest of 
the confederacy. And does not the same principle apply 
here? Congress has a right to lay taxes and collect the 
dues to the Government; but it has no right to jeopard the 
revenue which belongs to all the people of the Union, for 
the purpose of supporting a peculiar class or interest. 

But, sir, are gentlemen sure that a connexion with the 
Government will be of any benefit to the banks in the ef- 
fort to resume specie payments? In many parts of the 
country, in South Carolina, for instance, if there should 
be any benefit, it would be exceedingly small; for the 


whole amount collected-from the customs in that State, for | 


the last two years, does not exceed four hundred and thir- 
teen thousand dollars a year. But where the benefits are 
expected to be great, so must also be the hazards. When 
these banks resume specie payments, their paper will not 
be immediately at par. Public confidence will not be won, 
until they have tested their ability to sustain themselves in 
this trying position. Until this is proved, their paper will 
be below par; and if reccivable in payments to the Govern- 
ment, will, of course, be eagerly sought for to perform this 


function. In so doubtful a position, what will be the duty : 


of a public receiver to whom such bank bills are paid for 
dues to the Government? Assuredly, to cash them in 
specie at the counter of the bank. If he did not do so, and 
the bank failed whilst he retained the notes on hand, he 
would be responsible. Now, will it aid the banks in the 
effort to resume specie payments, to be obliged to redeem 
immediately in specie all their nutes which may be receiv- 
ed by the collectors in payment of the public dues? Let 
gentlemen take heed that this connexion of the Government 
with the banks, so eagerly sought for, may not be as fatal 
to them, as the embrace of the serpent to Laocoon. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is one other objection, which, 
if ‘all others foiled, would be insuperable with me to any 
connexion of the Government with the banks—I mean the 
patronage it gives to the General Government. I am a 
© nullifier, and will never consent that more power should be 
given to this Government than strictly belongs to it. Ex- 
perience has shown, that the tendency of our federal sys- 
tem is to consolidation—a concentration of all power, first 
in the legislative, and then in the executive department of 
this Government: It is strong enough, without being 
connected with the money power of the country. When 
the connexion with the banks was dissolved, a few months 


since, there were eighty-six deposite banks, being the lead- 
ing banks in every part of the Union, under the control of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, when a bank is in- 
fluenced, it is not merely the directors, officers, and stock- 
holders, but all other banks in the same vicinity, and all 
who are dependent upon these banks, who may be affected. 
If we were heavily in debt, and large revenues were to be 
collected and deposited, it is impossible to imagine a better 
instrument in the hands of a popular and ambitious man, 
by which the liberties of the country may be subverted and 
his power perpetuated. ‘The Treasury scheme I propose, 
for collecting the revenue of the country, when compared 
with this in the patronage to be dispensed, is absolutely in- 
significant. The Secretary of the Treasury supposes that 
it will require thirty officers more than are now employed 
to carry it into operation ; but suppose as many officers ne« 
cessary as there were pet banks, eighty-six—-a man-for a 
bank—will not the difference in patronage be immense? It 
cannot he doubted. 

Mr. Chairman, neither in the scheme proposed by the 
gentleman from Virginia, nor in that which I have advo- 
cated, can I perceive any extensive relief to the country. 
The people unquestionably are distressed and embarrassed ; 
but within the competency of this Government, limited in 
its powers, I can discover no higher or better means of 
assistance than those I have suggested. T'hose who have 
been accustomed to Jook to this Government for every 
thing, naturally look here in this emergency ; but the rem- 
edy is in time and the people themselves. 'The State 
banks, unless hurried on by coercion or by popular clamor, 
will in due time resume their healthy action; andthe un- 
broken energies of this free and mighty people will soon 
work out their own salvation. Upon the causes of our 
distressed condition, I will say a few wards before I close, 

The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Mexxrex,] who 
sits before me, when a few days ago discussing tho bill for 
the postponement of the fourth instalment of the surplus 
revenue, broadly maintained that it was Executive usurpa- 
tion alone which had occasioned the calamities under which 
we labor. TI agree with him, that the illegal seizure of the 
deposites by the Executive, and placing them in the depos- 
ite banks, was one of the links in the chain of causes which 
produced our calamities ; but he overlooks the far higher and 


| greater causes which have originated in legislative usur- 


pations upon this floor. ‘The Bank ef the United States, 
unconstitutionally created, was one of these causes; and 


j although an unquestionable benefit when its recharter was 


denied, yet, extending as it did, its roots into all the com- 
mercial and pecuniary interests of the country, it could not 
he abstracted from the immense sphere in which it moved 
without convulsion. Hundreds of banks sprang into exist- 


' ence to fill the vacancy it was expected to occasion, whilst 


those which were already in existence gave a loose rein to 
their issues. But it was the surplus revenue, for which 
the gentleman was contending, which most obviously shows 
the fallacy of his position. If the surplus revenue bad not 
existed, Executive usurpation and corruption could not 
have rendered it injurious or dangerous. And what pro- 
duced the surplus revenne? The tariff—the American 
system—that poison still lingering in the veins of the body 
politic—that unhallowed and corrupt combination, as un- 
principled as the partition of Poland, by which one section 
of the Union was plundered for the benefit of another. 
Taxes were laid hy Congress, not to support the Govern- 
ment or to pay our debts, but to foster the manufactures of 
the North at the expense of the rest of the Union; whilst 
the revenue, thus unconstitutionally raised, was to be ex- 
pended in internal improvements in the North and West. 
And so enormous were these exactions that, although, by 
the compromise bill of 1833, not less than seventy millions 
have been saved to the people, in the face of the most reck- 
less and proiligate expenditure, the Treasury still over- 
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flowed; and on January last, there were thirty-eight mil- 
lions of surplus to be deposited with the States. The State 
banks, where these funds were deposited, were stimulated 
by them to inordinate issues of their paper; and the free 
accommodation to individuals, which these issues afforded, 
fed the rage for speculation. Suddenly the deposites were 
called for from the banks, by the deposite law. The call 
met them unprepared, because they could not collect from 
their customers. ‘They pressed the community, but the 
community, who had borrowed on the faith of an easy in- 
dulgence, were as little prepared as they were for payment. 
The specie circular came in also with its operation, weak- 
ening their vaults and crippling their resources. The re- 
sult was, distress everywhere, a panic, and tho suspension 
of specie payments. ‘hese certainly were not all the 
causes of our present embarrassment; but, were it not for 
the legislative usurpations of Congress, I do not believe the 
catastrophe under which we suffer would have been pro- 
duced. And what, sir, would have been the situation of 
this country, if South Carolina had not nullified your tariff 
laws, and the compromise bill had not passed? Instead of 
thirty-eight millions there would have been upwards of one 
hundred millions of surplus revenue in the banks, under 
the control of that usurping and corrupt Exccutive the gen- 
tleman has so strongly denounced. Could the liberties of 
the country have survived such a state of things? Could 
the deposite banks ever have repaid the money? And if 
they could, after it had formed the basis of an immense is- 
sue of paper, who will measure the ruin the sudden abstrac- 
tion of such a capital from the banks would have produced, 
in combination with the other causes which have prostrated 
the country? But the gentleman from Kentucky over- 
looks these immense benefits resulting from the compro- 
mise bill; and can only see, in this measure, the design 
“to arrest treason, and save the genius and chivalry of 
the South from an ignominious gallows.” Sir, to know 
whether the gallows would have been ignominious in such 
a cause, it is necessary to understand it. What was it? 
For ten years, from 1822, (when William Lowndes, 
filling the very representation I now occupy, declared up- 
on this floor that the South was more heavily taxed than 
any people upon earth,) in person or through our repre- 
sentatives, we remonstrated against your unjust and un- 
constitutional oppression. Instead of relaxing, we saw 
your ‘policy grow stronger by time; and, bribed by its op- 
eration, those who were once with us in denouncing if, 
made common cause with our old opponents in the effort to 
rivet it upon us forever. At length, all confidence in your 
justice slowly, reluctantly departed ; and the melancholy 
and stern conviction was forced upon us that we must right 
ourselves—-alone, must right ourselves. South Carolina 
met the emergency in which you placed her as it became 
her. She nullified your tariff Jaws. And did you then 
enforce them? No! and why? Sir, I will teli yous; you 
dared not. It is one thing to sit here upon well stuffed 
hair-seated chairs, and legislate the property of the South 
into the pockets of more favored sections ; and it is another, 
to collect your black-mail by the sword. And did we com- 
mit treason by this act? The gentleman from Kentucky 
gays so, and that the compromise bill was intended to ar- 
rest it. Sir, if it was treason, it was treason hatched in 
Kentucky, that gentleman’s native State, and practised by 
Virginia, when she nullified the sedition laws; and Thom- 
as Jefferson, Madison, Rowan, Nicholas, and Macon, were 
some of the arch traitors who. taught or committed it. Mr. 
Chairman, I will vindicate the fathers from the aspersion of 
their sons. ‘These men were not traitors. They were those 
who, in 1801, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, «é saved 
the constitution in its last gasp” from the strangling hands 
of consolidationists. They were not traitors; but wise and 
intrepid statesmen—the great fathers of the republican par: 
ty, hy whose sagacity and energy this union now exists. 


Were it not for the principles of this party, and the waich- 
fulness and opposition of the South, this constitution would 
long since have been frittered away by constructions; and 
this Government, becoming one vast and consolidated des- 
potism, would have left no alternative to the free but to 
dissolve it. We but carried out—conscientiously carried 
out—the great principles of the republican party; and 
when you thought fit, by your compromise bill, to give 
way before our armed resistance, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky says, that it was ‘to save the genius and chivalry 
of the South from an ignominious gallows,” Sir, we 


| certainly should be vastly grateful for the tragic benevo- 


lence of these disinterested philanthropists, who manifested 
on this occasion so noble a disregard for their own safety, 
and such tender consideration for ours. Whilst passive, 
“the genius and chivalry of the South” appealed in vain 
to their sensibilities ; but no sooner was it aroused by their 
selfish oppressions, than all their melting sympathies over- 
flowed for its salvation. Sir, the gentleman has done 
gross injustice to himself in uttering euch sentiments. 
They are only worthy the bigot or the slave; of a mind 
which can tolerate no difference of opinion, or which suc- 
cumbs to any. The gentleman should have vanquished 
before he vaunted, and possessed himself of the mantle of 
success, to cover over the hideous lineaments of cowardico 
and oppression which marked his cause. Had South 
Carolina bees invaded, upon the first gleam of the bayonet 
along our mountain passes, he would have seen and known 
what the chivalry of the South really was, not in bloodless 
tropes and metaphors, but in the stern realities of the 
tented field. Not only Carolinians, but thousands of 
volunteers from the whole South, whose names are upon 
the file, would have met you in that fierce contest ; and if 
the man who lately ruled this confederacy with more than 
a monarch’s power, and’ his abject followers, (more base 
than he, for he had personal animosities to gratify,) had 
not met in the gaps of the Saluda mountains another Ther- 
mopyle—if they had penetrated to our plains, amd had not 
found them one vast cemetery for their interment, and with 
fire and sword Carolina had been desolated, and not one 
free spirit had been left living or dying to strike for her 
rights—in her fall liberty would have been avenged ; and, 
like the mighty Nazarite of old, grasping the pillars of the 
constitution, the Union would have perished in her ruins. 
Sir, this is no Government of force. No free Government 
is a Government of force. Fear is essentially the attribute 
of the slave; and the Government which appeals to this 
principle for support, is already a despotism. Opinion, 
free, intelligent public opinion, can alone perpetuate our 
institutions; and when this fails, all that can maintain. 
them fails. ‘he sword can dissolve, but it cannot cement 
your Union together by the blood of your citizens; and if 
it had been drawn against us, however mournful the con- 
sequences, we were prepared, fully, firmly prepared, to 
abide the issue. We knew the mighty inheritance for 
which we had to contend—tbat soil over which, for two 
centuries, we had been the lords ; and those altars at which 
our fathers knelt and we had reccived our brides, Wewen 
it by the sword, and we were prepared to keep it by the 
sword; or to perish, as millions of our race had done before 
us, the victims of oppression and power combined. And 
if we had fallen in the field, or on the scaffold, (as the 
gentleman supposes, ) would our fail have been inglorious ! 
Sir, it is not the manner of death, but the cause which 
makes death infamous. When Tuly thrust his head out 
of bis litter to the lictors of Anthony who decapitated it, 
and his dead hands were cut off and suspended in that fo- 
ram, in which they had so often pleaded for liberty and jus- 
tice, was his death ignominious 2? Hayne perished on the 
seaffold—was his death inglorious f Why, in Abbeville 
district, there still stands the tree upon which, in our Revo- 
lution, twenty whigs were hung at one time; did these 
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men die ignominiously? The youth of Carolina, as they 
approach such memorials of their country’s sanguinary 
wrongs, tread more lightly upon the turf, whilst their hearts 
swell with the mighty lesson they inspire, that to die, and 
to die **ignominiously,” in defence of our country, is the 
duty and the privilege of the patriot. It is the cause which 
makes death glorious. 

But, Mr. Chairman, shall things come to this in the 
administration of the affairs of this Union? In this free 
and enlightened age, are differences of opinion to be con- 
sidered crimes ; and the gibbet and the halter be held forth 
as the great instruments of establishing truth? Ifso, we 
had better separate at once, for the Union must be dissolv- 
ed, God grant that it may long endure a blessing to the 
powerful people who are growing up beneath its auspices ; 
but, should it be dissolved, history, when ail the interests 
and passions which pervert the views of cctemporaries, 
shall sleep with the departed—impartial history will 
record, that the South was ever true to the faith 
which bound her to the rest of the confederacy. Al- 
though, under the mildest and most favorable operation 
of the constitution, she must bear an unequal portion of the 
burdens of the Government, at this she has never murmur- 
ed. In prosperity she has upheld, and in adversity she 
has never abandoned you. All she requires is, that you 
adhere to your compact to her. Take what is legitimately 
needed for constitutional purposes; but, in all other things, 
leave her alone to her own resources and destiny. And is 
this an unreasonable request; or is it hard to grant it? 
Must perpetual agitation be the penalty she must ever pay 
for her connexion with you? And shall the bond of our 
Union, which was designed by our fathers to be a bond of 
affection and peace, be sacrilegiously converted into an in- 
strument of bigotry and oppression? After a cycle of 
forty-eight years, we have arrived apparently at a new 
era under our constitution. Let us forget the past, ex- 
cepting in the lessons of forbearance and moderation which 
its experience affords. For that noble State, which I in 
part represent, I know I can with confidence anticipate her 
course. Too generous to remember wrongs—too proud to 
resent them—tvo great to practise them—she will ever be 
truo to the cause of liberty, the constitution, and the 
Union. 


Mr. RICE GARLAND raised a question whether it | 


was in order for the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to move the Senate’s bill as an amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then modified his amendment so 
as to bring it within the rules of the House. 

Mr. BELL made some remarks in favor of taking up 
the bill for the extension of duty bonds, and pass upon it 
before this bill was passed, so that they might actually 
know what the amount of deficit in the Treasury would 
be. He thonght it a novel proceeding to take up this bill 
before the passage of the other bill, because the amount of 
deficit would depend in some measure upon the passage 
of ihe bill to extend the merchants’ bonds. When the 
bill was acted upon, we could tell what the deficit in the 
Treasury would be, and then we could act accordingly. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he did not hold himself re- 
sponsible for the very extraordinary delay in the passage 
of the bill to postpone the fourth instalment which passed 
last night. But gentlemen would not drive him from the 
course he had taken in bringing these bills before the 
House. The first object of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was to bring the bill to postpone the fourth instal- 
ment before the House, and have it acted upon. Their 
next object was to supply the deficiency in the Treasury 
to enable it to go on with its disbursements ; and with 
great deference to the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Bext, ] who had become very lately the advocate of the 
merchants, he must say, that he must provide for the 


wants of the Government before he did any thing else. 
We have been told but yesterday by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Sunexanr,] and it was repeated 
again to-day, that he could not obtain, for a friend of his, 
the payment of a draft for $811. He would not budge 
from the position he had taken, and he felt very confident 
that this committee would not do so. Gentlemen under- 
stood this question perfectly. It was simply whether Con- 
gress would authorize the issue of Treasury notes with or 
without interest. The bill was printed in various forms, 
both in this House and the Senate; and gentlemen would 
make up their minds on the subject as well now as a 
month hence. 

Mr. BELL made a few remarks in explanation, con- 
tending that the course he had suggested before was the 
proper course now to be pursued. 

After a few remarks by Messrs. HAYNES and MER- 
CER, 

On motion of Mr. BELL, the committee rose and re- 
ported. 

The Speaxer having resumed the chair, 

On motion of Mr. PICKENS, the amendments to the 
bill were ordered to be printed, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury : 


Treasury Derarruenrr, Sept. 30, 1837. 

Sin: This report is submitted in compliance with the 
following resolution, passed on the 28th instant, and re- 
ceived at the Department this day: 

‘* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be re- 
quired to furnish this House with a statement of the num- 
ber ‘of sub-treasuries which will be required, if the bill 
imposing additional duties as depositaries in certain cases 
on public officers should become a law ; and, further, how 
many new officers must be created, if any ; how many 
new buildings to be erected, and what will be, as nearly 
as he can estimate it, the annual expense of the sys- 
tem; what the salaries to be paid the officers; or what 
will be the commissions to which they will be entitled.” 

In answer to the first inquiry, I would state, that I have 
had recurrence to the printed bill of the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives '‘imposing additional duties as depositaries in 
certain cases on public officers and for other purposes,” 
and which is supposed to be the bill referred to in the res- 
olution. Under that bill, if in its present form it should 
become a law, I should not feel authorized to appoint any 
number of ‘new officers,” whether called sub-treasurers, 
or otherwise, and created either to keep or disburse the 
public money. ‘The bill seems merely to impose further 
duties as depositaries on the officers now existing and em- 
ployed in the collection of the customs and lands, and in 
the post office and mint. The number of those in each of 
these establishments, if that information be desired, ap- 
pears, witha few exceptions, and more accurately than 
could otherwise be stated without delay, in the last Bien- 
nial Register, published by the State Department under 
the direction of Congress, and to which I would respect- 
fully refer for that purpose. 

As to the second inquiry, it may be observed, that in one 
of the plans suggested by this Department in the report at 
the commencement of the session, it was proposed that 
from four to ten ‘ new officers,” separate from and inde- 
pendent of those now in existence, might be authorized to 
act as commissioners, or kecpers of the public money, at 
those important points where it should accumulate much 
beyond the current expenditures. 

But that plan does not appear to be incorported into the 
bill before me. 

In reply to the third question, I would state, that no 
£ new buildings” seem to be contemplated by this bill, nor 
have any been considered necessary by this Department. 
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In answer to the fourth inquiry, “ what will be, as near- 
ly as he can estimate it, the annual expense of the system— 
what the salaries to be paid to the officers—or what will 
be the commissions to which they will be entitled ?”’—the 
following statement is presented : 

As the bill now stands, in the fourth section an allow- 
ance exists which covers all the additional expenses au- 
thorized by its provisions. 

That allowance is not considered as sanctioning any 
commissions, or any new salaries to any of the keepers of 
the public money. 

But. if independent commissioners or agents had been 
authorized, as proposed in one of the plans submitted by 
the Department for consideration, it was estimated that 
their number need be only from four to ten, and their sal- 
aries not exceed on an average $2,000 annually, without 
commissions. 

That plan not being adopted, the only additional expen- 
ses of the system annually, as permitted by the above sec- 
tion in the present bill, would be ‘¢ for clerks, fire-proof 
chests, or vaults, or other necessary expenses of safe-keep- 
ing, transferring, and disbursing said moneys.” 

It is computed that, in all, from ten to twenty additional 
clerks may be necessary at the most important points of 
collection and disbursement. As the warrants paid at the 
places of the greatest receipts and disbursements do not 
generally exceed four or five per day, that number of 
clerks will probably be amply sufficient. 

, Ffteen at $1,000 salary per year will be $15,000; and 
it is not supposed that the compensation need, on an av- 
erage, exceed that amount. 

At a similar number of places, additional iron chests, 
safes, or vaults, may be necessary. But, as they now exist 
at several ports and land offices, and the first cost of them 
will not have to be renewed annually, it is computed that the 
yearly expense for these will not exceed the sum of $10,000. 

The only other additional expenses contemplated will 
be some small items for blank books, transfers, &c. But 
the last will probably not amount to any thing beyond, if 
it equal, what is now paid for conveying moncy to the 
banks from the land offices. 

Shouid the Treasurer, as recommended in my recent re- 
port on the finances, be permitted to receive money in ad- 
vance for lands, at such points as may be selected by him 
for public convenience, little or no expense whatever will 
occur in transfers. 

The whole additional expense under the bill mentioned 
is, therefore, computed not to exceed yearly the aggregate 
of $25,000. Respectfully, yours, 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. James K, Porn, Speaker, &e. 

On motion of ‘Mr. PICKENS, of South Carolina, the 
House adjourned until Monday. : 


Monvay, Oct. 2. 
NATIONAL BANK. 

The following resolution, reported by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, being the unfinished 
business of the day, came up in order: 

‘c Resolved, That it is inexpedient to establish a Na- 
tional Bank.” : 

Mr, SERGEANT proceeded to address the House in 
continuation of his remarks left unfinished on Saturday, 
and spoke till the hour arrived for taking up the special 
order. His whole speech has been given in the debates of 
the 26th inst. 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 

The joint resolution from the Senate, authorizing the ter- 
mination. of the present session on. Monday, the. 9th October, 
came up as the special order of the day. 


Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, moved to amend this reso- 


lation by striking oat ‘‘ Monday, the 9th,” and inserting 


*¢ Thursday, the 12th.” 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, said he was opposed to 
the resolution in its original or its amended form. When 


the House had discharged its duties to the country, those 
duties for which it had been convened so suddenly, it would 
be time enough to consider this question. 
was one with which the House can have nothing to do. 
It is prematurely urged, and ought not to be persisted in. 


At present, it 


Assembled here for special purposes, what is expected of 
Congress by the people of this country? For this whole 
people are keenly alive to the anxious inquiry—what is 
Congress to do for our relief} And, Mr. Jounson would 
ask, what had been done? ne bill only had been passed, 
and that not originating with us. No. Coming, as we 
have done, ‘fresh from the people,” in the midst of un- 
equalled public distress and suffering, and being supposed 
to understand fully the peculiar exigency which has called 
us together at this time, it is a startling fact, that we have 
not originated a single measure for the general relief. We, 
said Mr. J., the representatives of the people, have been 
content to sit here and await the direction of the Senate as 
to the business before us; to take such bills as that body 
may send us; and now, a proposition is made to adjourn, 
and go home and tell the country that we have adopted no 
measures for their relief, and, indeed, that there were none 
such thought worthy of being presented to us for discus- 
sion. 

Mr. J. said that there were several bills on the Speaker’s 


-table of grave importance, designed to give to the Secretary 


banking powers, and to establish a sub-Treasury system, 
with all its ramifications. And it may be demanded of any 
gentleman on that floor, if subjects of so deep and vital im 
portance to the country can possibly be discussed and con- 
sidercd as they should be, in the interval between this and 
the time proposed by this joint resolution for adjournment? 
For one, he confessed his mind could not so readily jump 
to conclusions. He was not willing to close his eyes, and 
submit to be hoodwinked in that hall, when measures of 
such deep consideration were to be acted upon. . The mem- 
bers of that House owed it in justice to themselves as well 


as to the people to act deliberately upon questions of such | 


vital interest. The future business operations of the na- 
tion were depending upon the action of this Congress, and 
if nothing is done to disembarrass and facilitate them, the 
consequences must be disastrous. Mr. J. called on all, of 
every party, whether for or against the administration, for 
or against a bank, for or against deposite banks or sub- 
treasuries, to come forward and act upon the different 
measures which are or may be proposed. 

He referred to the point that had been made, in favor of 
adjourning on the score of economy of the money of the 
people. A gentleman from Virginia bad shown that an 
adjournment so soon as had been proposed would be far 
from conducing to economy in tuis respect. The expenses 
attendant on a new convention of Congress, and, of course, 
a return home of the members of the present session, would 
more than equal those attendant on a prolongation of the 
session to the regular time of convening, and the conse- 
quent shortening of the usual long session. Tn the mean 
time, if there are any gentlemen here whose private affairs 
demand their retarn, leave of absence can easily be obtain- 
ed in such cases. Such applications, he would say, should 
ever receive his vote. But he was unwilling, because a 
portion desire to return to their homes, to abandon his post 
in a crisis like this, while publie, a a was on the 

iptoe as to what Congress are to do. 

"Phe House had baen amused by the proffer of gold and 
silver coin in payment of its per diem ; and Mr. Jonnson 
suggested that if the House were now to adjourn, and leave 
the public business unattended to, and separate, the impu- 
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tation of having adjourned so as to create another demand 
for mileage—constructive mileage, he would observe, as it 
would be impossible for all gentlemen to return to their 
homes, and come hither again before the next session— 
would everywhere be raised. As we returned home to the 
people, our pockets filled with the gold which they have 
not and cannot obtain, shall we not be charged by the 
country, said Mr. J., with having sought our own advan- 
tage at the expense of the people? This, he admitted, 
might seem somewhat ungenerous on his part, the imputa- 
tion, even by supposition, of motives like these to honor- 
able gentlemen. But, while he disclaimed entertaining 
opinions so derogatory to the feelings of gentlemen on that 
floor, he demanded if they were to leave that hall before 
the important subjects he had adverted to were acted on, 
they would not be obnoxious to such a charge ? 

Mr. Jounsown closed by moving to lay the resolution and 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. PICKENS requested the mover to withdraw the 
motion to allow him to offer some remarks on the resolu- 
ton. 

Mr, JOHNSON would cheerfully do so, if the gentle- 
man from South Carolina would renew it. 

Mr. PICKENS declining to do this, the question on 
laying the resolution and amendment on the table was 
taken and lost. 

Mr. PICKENS resumed the floor. He agreed with 
much that had fallen from the gentleman from Maryland, 
and believed it would be disastrous to adjourn without act- 
ing definitively upon some of the great measures proposed 
to be acted on at the present session. Every in'erest in 
the land was grievously suffering. Agriculture was lean- 
ing idly on her plough, and commerce was suspended and 
drooping. Congress had only to act and to speak into re- 
action the industry and enterprise of a free and wealthy 
people. He would particularly advert to one great and 
important measure yet to be acted on, which had come to 
that body from the Senate—the bill for the separation, the 
divorce, of banks from Government, the great and para- 
mount measure of the session. T'here was, in reality, 
already a virtual separation, and the struggle now was 
how to reunite those sundered interests. This bill would 

. settle that question, and prevent a renewal of that power 
of the banks by which this country had so long been borne 
down and shackled. ; 

For himself, he would. like an adjournment at the ear- 
liest day, if he consulted his own individual interests. 
But he was unwilling to favor such a proposition until this 
most important business were settled. He expressed the 
hope that the motion to adjourn might be modified so as 
to fix this day two weeks as the day of adjournment. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG agreed with the gentleman who 
had preceded him as to the importance of the business yet 
before Congress; and in consideration of what had been 
said in several directions, he suggested to his friend from 
Georgia (Mr. Haynes] the modification of his amendment 
80 as to meet the wishes of the House. 

Mr. HAYNES modified his amendment so as to insert 
‘s Monday, the 16th,” instead of ** Thursday, the 12th,” 
in place of the original proposition of ‘*Monday, the 9th.” 
Mr. H. expressed a general concurrence with the senti- 
ments of Mr. Pickens, as to the necessity of carrying out 
the great measures proposed to be adonted at this session 
of Congress, before an adjournment should take place. 
While on his feet, he would take occasion to advert briefly 
to the question of economy which had been raised by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Jounwson 3] who, he re- 
marked, had informed the House of the additional expense 
which the country would incur by the paynient of the in- 
crease of mileage consequent on a separation before the 
regular session. As to the time which prolonging this ses- 
sion until December would save next spring, Mr. H. did 


not believe the House would close the regular session at 
any earlier period, in consideration of such an extension 
of the present one as was now proposed. As to the ques- 
tion of mileage, he had taken pains to obtain accurate in- 
formation on that point, and had ascertained that the aver- 
age mileage of members of Congress amounted to about 
$110,000, while the smallest amount which it would cost 
the country to prolong the session until December would 
be some $120,000 or $130,000. And so much (remark~ 
ed Mr. H.) for this question of economy. 

Mr. F. O. J. SMITH was surprised to perceive the 
willingness of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Haynes] 
and of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Camnnetene | 
to protract the present session beyond the period suggested 
to the House by the Senate. Nor could he agree with the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Jonnson] as to the liabil- 
ity of the House to such imputations on their motives for 
adjourning at the time. proposed, as that gentleman had 
suggested were ‘likely to be thrown out by the country. 
Mr. S. reminded that honorable gentleman that such im- 


putation could not attach to him; his residence was so- 


near the capital, and his superiority to motives so sordid 
was so well known to his constituents, that he certainly 
need not apprehend any such imputation in his own case. 
As to the other gentlemen of the House, he would suggest 
that it would be as weil for them to be permitted to take 
their own responsibilities in such matters with their own 
constituents. . 

Mr. S. said he did not believe that were Congress to re- 
solve to sit till the sub-Treasury bill were taken up, there 
could be any adjournment until next year. The House 
could not possibly discuss that bill to the extent which it 
would be found necessary, if brought up for consideration, 
without sitting weeks, and perhaps months, upon it alone. 
He thought a speedy adjournment would be the best relief 
the country could receive. Mr. S. further remarked, that 
private conversation with members of the Senate had con- 
vinced him that were this resolution sent back tu that body 
with a single amendment, it would be entirely out of the 
question to obtain any decision upon it until the opening 
of the regular session of Congress. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked the gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. Surra] what authority, if any, he had for that re- 
mark. 

Mr. SMITH rejoined, that it was the result of private 
intercourse with members of the other branch of Congress. 
He went on to express his belief, and to claim that such 
belief was a legitimate ground of argument in that House, 
that no alteration, not even of a single day, should be made 
in the joint resolution as it came from the Senate, if any 
adjournment at all were expected to be obtained. It was 
too late, he said, to settle such grave questions as those 
involved in the important bill alluded to by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Prexens,] at this session, 
unless there shall be no recess at alls and those gentlemen 
who urge the introduction of that measure now, ought, in 
candor, to acknowledge that they do not expect any recess. 

Mr. ADAMS reminded the House that, when this joint 
resolution first came up, he had endeavored to introduce an 
amendment, to strike out the 9th of October, and insert the 
first Monday in April. It was objected to, and as it re- 
quired the assent of the House to its introduction at that 
time, it was not pressed. His object in offering it was to 
have an opportunity of giving an opinion upon the inexpe- 
diency of this short session of Congress, and in favor of 
extending it into the reguiar session. He should now pro- 
pose that amendment to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Haynzs.] He proposes by this 
amendment to deduct three months from the end of the 
long session, in consideration of the three at the beginning. 
This would give ample time to discuss the affairs of the 
country, and to do something for its permanent and solid 


